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Aberdeen,  a  new  winter-garden  for. 

131  ;  now  parks  for.  -loo 
Abies  grandis   near   Roxburgh  Castle, 

167 
Abutilon  Sawitzii  (Savitzii).  296,  379 
Acalypha     hispida,    white  -  flowering 

variety  of,  31 
leer  pseudo-platanus,  variegated  form. 

142 
Aconitum  autunmalc.  372 
idenostylis,  the  value  of,  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  260 
Adiantum     eapillus  -  veneris    bearing 

spoilt.  44.",,  |sn 
Agapantbus    nmbellatuBj  296  ;   A.  u. 

Mooreanus.   112 
Agaricus  albus,   abnormal  growth  of. 

336 
Agave  rigida  sisalana  and  Sisal  Hemp, 

366 
Agricultural  council  of  the  Yorkshire 
College,    72  ;    education  committee, 
12  :  statistics.  Ireland,  r.'l 
Agriculture  in  Grenada,  400 
Almonds,  price  of.  460 
Aloe,  fasciation  in  mot  oi.  .'i 
Alpine  gardens.  106,  142,  372 
Alsophila  Loubetiaua,  321 
America,  the    commercial    cultivation 

of  plants  under  glass  in.  Ill 
America's  export  trade  in  plants,  fee,. 

226 
American  Grapes,  146  ;  notes,  46.  146. 

22!S,  256 
Anemone   blanda.   465  :    A.   japonica 
Lady  Gilmour,   293;    A.   j.  "Mont 
Rose,"  229,  245  ;  A.  rivularis,  412 
Anguloa  unitlora.  102 
Antirrhinum.  231 
Ants  in  the  orchard,  15 
Apiary.  9,   49.  69,  96,  149,  225,  339, 

397,  457 
Apple-barrel,  Canadian  standard,  327 
Apple  Beauty  of  Bath.  145  ;  A.  Irish 

Peach,  145  ;  proliferous,  261 
Apple-tree  attacked  by  caterpillars,  75 
Apples   in    the    United   States.    171  : 
large  shipment  of,  438  :  transparent, 
410 
Apricots,  55 
Arachis  hypogea,  111 
Arctotis,  new  varieties  of.  33G 
Ardisia  Brandneriana,  321 
Artichokes.  Globe,  356  :  Jerusalem,  as 

shade  plants.  394 
Arundinaria  japonica  in  Japan,  138 
Asclepias  Halli,  183 
Ash,  in  Middlesex,  decay  of  the,  15 
Asparagus  Duchesnei,  303  ;  A.  terni- 
folius,  142  :  A.  umbeUatus,  304,  378 
Aster  seedling,  diseased.  75,  171 
Asters,    China,   self-sown,   248 ;    per- 
ennial, 287 
Astrantia  helleborifolia,  24 
Aubergine,  the,  194,  211,  231 
Auricula,  the,  453 
Auriculas,  woolly  aphis  on,  44 
Australia,  fruit  industry  in,  438  ;  gar- 
deners in,  304 
Australian  irrigation  farms,  68 
Avenues,  125,  184,  320,  474 


B 


Bacteria  not  hurt    by  exposure  to 

liquid  air  (—183°  C.),"l2 
Bamboos,  growth  of,  195 
Bamburanta  Arnoldiana,  303 
Banana  cultivation  in  Fiji,  245 
Banana-house  at  Paddockhurst,  410 
Baptisia  alba,  ,32 
Barham  Court,  fruit  crop  at,  206 


Bark-cleaning,  171 

Baxter,  Jno.,  presentation  to,  362 

Bean-weevil,  the,  77 

Beans,  sowing  Broad,  in  autumn,  356 

Beech  hedge  at  Meiklour,  436 

Beet,  sugar-,  439 

Begonia    Gloire    de     Lorraine.    416; 

seeding  after  artificial   pollination, 

421.  464  :  monstrous,  209,  260.  399 
Begonias,  seedling,   297  ;  the  Rev.  E. 

Lascelles'.  AiA 
Belgium,  a   new   co-operative  society 

formed  in,  153 
Belceuil  Castle  destroyed  by  fire.  459 
Benevolent     Institution.     Garde 

Royal,  380 
Berlin,  new  botanic  garden  at  Dahlem, 

327 
Berne  Botanical  Gardi  n,  240 
Bipalium  Kewense,  66,  101,  196.  326, 

464  (see  Leech). 
Birches  fruiting.  71,  92.  II  i 
Birch-trees,  diseased,  308 
Birds  and  bush-fruit.  461 
Blackberries,  hybrid,  194,  231 
Blanching  Endive,  ::7s 
Bletchley  Park,  4o4 
Bog-land,  how  to  improve,  lo4 
Bog,  moving,  in  Ireland,  145 

Books.  Notices   of  :  A  Contents- 

subject  Index tollcneral and  Periodic 
Literature  (A.  Cotgreave),  4  7t'>  ;  A 
Handy  Book  ofHorticulture.an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Theory  am  1  Practice  of 
Gardening  (/•'.  C.  Hayes  Murray), 
395  ;  American  Grasses  (F.  Lamson- 
Scritni  /■),  131  ;  An  introduction 
to  Vegetable  Physiology  (J.  Rey- 
nolds Green,  Sc.D.~),  376  :  Annuain 
■Beige  de  rHorticulture,  &c.  (.1/. 
Louis  de  Vriese),  293  ;  Bluhende 
Kakteen  (Prof.  Schumann),  380 : 
Botanical  Magazine,  111.  209,277. 
341,  438  ;  Bulletin  Trimestriel 
(Women's  Agri.  and  Hurt.  Inter. 
Union),  380  ;  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Horticulture  (Bailey),  276 ; 
Das  Pflanzen-Reieh  (Prof.'  Engler). 
310  ;  Dictionnaire  Iconographique 
des  Orchidees,  22,  286,  335,  410  ; 
Die  Schonsten  Stauden  fur  die 
Schnittblumen  und  Garten  Kultur 
(plates  of  garden  flowers)  (Walter 
Mutter'),  330  ;  Die  Beerenstraucher 
(Bush  fruits)  (Here  L.  Maurer), 
376  :  Erythea.  9  ;  Facts  for  Fruit 
Farmers  (S.  Morgan),  283  :  Farn- 
ham  and  its  Surroundings  (Gordon. 
Holme).  277 ;  Flora  of  Bourne- 
mouth (Ed.  Linton.  M.A.),  146  ; 
Floraof  Tropical Africa,12, 477;  Flore 
de  la  France,  51  ;  Fdrstbotanisches 
Merkbuch  (Trees  and  Shrubs  in 
Prussia)  (Dr.  Conwentz),  31,  133  ; 
Gardening  Chart  (H.  C.  Davidson), 
131  ;  Grocery,  277  ;  Handbook  of 
British  Rubi  (W.  Moyle),  133; 
Hardy  Flowers  (W.  Robinson),  51  ; 
Hardy,  the  Library  of  the  late  Dr., 
72  ;  Hemp,  &c.  (S.  S.  Boyce),  260  ; 
Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum,  293  ; 
How  the  Garden  Grew  (Maud 
Maryon),  461;  Icones  Selectas 
Horti  Thenensis,  293  ;  Ideal  Homes 
for  the  People,  294  ;  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew  (E.  J.  Wallis),  31  : 
Journal  of  the  Irish  Council  of 
Agriculture,  293  ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Hort.'  Society,  152,  438  ;  Kew 
Bulletin.  130 ;  La  Semaine  Horti- 
cole,  380  ;  Le  Chrysantbeme, 
Histoire  et  Culture  (J  Lochot), 
470  ;       Les      Odontoglossuni      (M. 


L.  Duval),  420  ;  Lc  Soleil  d'Au- 
tomne,  460  ;  Lindenia,  62,  390 ; 
List  of  Plants  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts Certificated  by  the  R.  H.  S. 
from  1859  to  1899  inclusive,  276  ; 
Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac,  477; 
Nature's  Garden  (announcement) 
(Nieltje  Blanohan),  58;  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Supple- 
ment 1.276:  i  ipjanoeraphv  of  Plants 
(Dr.  A'.  Goebel),  146  ;  Our  Forests 
and  Woodlands  (John  Nisbei),  330  ; 
Planta;  Thonnerianie  Congolenses 
(E.  De  Wildeman  ,v  Th.  Durand), 
51  ;  Principles  of  Plant  Culture  (E. 
S.  Goff),  .'195:  Publications  Re- 
ceived',' 53.  72.  132,  172,  192,  209. 
227.  245,  278.  294.  339,  381,  401, 
420  ;  Quick  Fruit  Culture  (.7. -Si wy- 
tori),  459  ;  Scottish  Gardens  (R.  S. 
Lorimer),  112:  Seven  Gardens  and 
a  Palace  (E.  V.  B.),  356  ;  Statistics, 
History,  and  Resources  of  N.  S. 
Wales,  130 :  Studies  in  Fossil 
Botany  (D.  H.  Scott),  330  ;  Syl- 
vana's  Letters  to  an  Unknown 
Friend  (E.  V.  B.),  460  ;  The 
Attache  at  Pekin  (Mr.  Free  man 
Mitford)  327;  The  Best  Herbaceous 
Plants,  &c.  (Herdorjlee.  Kohler.and 
Rudel),  470 ;  The  Chronicle  of  a 
Cornish  Garden  (Mr.  Harry  Ro- 
berts), 380;  The  Fruit  Gardener 
(John  Gibson:'),  17.  68;  The 
immediate  effect,  of  pollen  in  Maize 
(T~.  S.  Dept.qf  Agric.),  286.;  The 
Locust  Plague  and  its  suppres- 
sion (Dr.  Monro),  376;  The  Year 
Book  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
(American),  285  ;  Thompson's  Gar- 
deners' Assistant,  359  ;  'Twixt  town 
and  country  (Roma  White),  310  ; 
Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Conifers? 
(A.  H  Kent).  358  ;  Week-ends  in 
Hopland  (Duncan  Moid),  149  ; 
Welwitsch's  plants,  380  ;  West 
Australian  Tear-Book.  133.  400  ; 
West  Indian  Bulletin,  327  ;  Woburn 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm  Second 
Report  (Spencer  Pickering),  358 

Books  that  belonged  to   Dr.  Hardy, 

72 
Botanical  Institute,  proposed  on  site 

of  Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Gardens,  261 
Botany  in  relation  to  the  garden,  201, 

217  ;  progress  of  scientific,  211 
Bougainvilleas,  223 
Bowhill,  416 

Brambleberry,  the  new,  135 
Brocchinia  cordylinoides,  185 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  42 
Browallia  speciosa  major,  46 
Brussels,  302 

Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  288,  358 
Bulb  garden,  the.  14.  184,  256,  454 
Bulimus  Goodalli,  404 
Burford,  Dorking,  62 
Burkill.  J.  H.,  appointed  to  Calcutta, 

439 
Butcher's  Broom,  21.  55 
Butterflies,  rare,  capture  of,  172 
Byblis  gigantea.  351 
Bye-laws  of  the  R.H.S.,  10,  35 


Cabbages  for  spring  use,  126 
Cactacea?  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  7 
Cacti,  applying  water  to,  382,  410 
Calanthe     madagascariensis    and    C. 

Warpuri;  335 
Calathea  crocata,  113 


California,  plantation  doctors  in,  192; 
Californian     vegetables    for    London 

market,  261 
Callipsyche  mirabilis,  380 
Cambridge    Botanic    Garden,    plants 

and  seeds  sent  out  from,  31 
Camellias  in  fruit,  404,  443 
Campanula     abietina,     24,     56,    74  ;. 

C.  petaea,  32  ;  C.  sulphurea,  168 
t  lanadian  tender  fruits,  40 
Canna,  Baronne  Clara  de  Hirsch,  105 
Cannes,   the  gardeS   of   the   Hotel  du. 

l'arc  at,  226 
"Cant "  memorial  fund,  the,  227,  294,. 

359 
Cape  Gooseberry,  the,  297 
Carnation  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  193  ;. 

C.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  115, 174, 194, 

231,  247,  265  :    C.  Raby  Castle,  210,. 
Carnation  disease.  71  ;  leaves  injured. 

74 
Carnations,    64  ;     and    Picotees,    44  ; 

border  in  Scotland,  106  :  decaying,. 

16  ;  Marguerite,  186  :  "  Stigmonose'' 

in,  71 
Carpenteria  californica,  35 
Carya  tomentosa,  2'J."> 
Catkins  on  the  Birch,  92 
Cattleya    Bowringiana,    430 ;     C.    x 

Hardyana,   303 ;     C.   Harrisoniana, 

21 12  ;    C.   labiata,  390  ;  C.  1.   Cook, 

sonis,  335;    C.   1.   "Mrs.  J.  Brad- 

shaw,"    370;     C.    intermedia    var- 

ccerulea,  81  ;  C.  punctatissima,  303  ; 

C.  X  intricata    maculata,    41  :      C. 

Rex,  102  ;  C.  Warscevviezii  saturata, 

83  ;  C.  Wavriniana,  181 
Cattleya  flowers,  abnormal,  270 
Cauliflowers,  early,  4, 15  ;  autumn,  480 
Oedrus  atlantica,  210 
Celery,  356 

Century,  the  1801—1900,  458 
Cephalotaxus,  the   most    ancient    of 

Conifers,  7 
Cercospora  Bolleana,  5 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables.— Apple  Rival,  281  ;  A.  St. 
Everard,  214  ;  Bean  Early  Favourite, 
117  ;  Cabbage  Cannell's  iJefiance, 
214  ;  C.  Dobbie's  Selected  Winning- 
stadt,  384  ;  Celeries  Covent  Garden 
Red,  Ivery's  Pink  Standard  Bearer,, 
and  Veitch's'  Rose,  447,  467  ;  Filbert 
Early  Prolific,  214  ;  Grape  Prince  of 
Wales,  251  ;  Lettuces  All  the  Year 
.  Round  and  Malta  Cabbage,  16 ; 
Melon  Free  Chase  Scarlet,  18,  281  ; 
M.  Late  Perfection,  347 ;  M.  Royalty,, 
314  ;  Nectarine  Lockerley  Hal.l,  18  ; 
Parsley  Dobbie's  Selected,  347  ;  Pea 
Alderman,  36  ;  P.  Fascination,  36  ; 
P.  Late  Queen,  36  ;  P.  Sharpe's- 
Standard,  36  ;  P.  Sutton's  Peerless,. 
36  ;  Peas  Edwin  Beckett,  The  Major,, 
and  Monarch.  16,  18  ;  Pear  Beurre 
du  Buisson,  384  ;  P.  Nouvelle  Fulviev 
424  ;  P.  Charles  Ernest,  424 ;  P.. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  359  ;  P. 
Olivier  de  Serres,  467 ;  P.,  the- 
Glastonbury,  314  ;  Plum  President, 
281  ;    Potato    Beauty    of    Hebron,. 

■  117  ;  P.  Collyer's  Glory,  155  ;  P. 
Denby  Castle,  117;  P.  Dumfries 
Model,  447,  467  ;  P.  Early  Puritan, 
155  ;  P.    General   Roberts,  155  ;    P. 

■  Pioneer,  117  ;  P.  Sir  J.  Llewelyn, 
155,    447  ;    Potatos.  Ringleader  aud 

■  Ninetyfold,  36  ;  Sutton's  Su- 
preme, Centenary,  and  Baden 
Powell,  197,  214  ;  Strawberry  St. 
Antoine  de  Padoue,  176  ;  Tomatos 
Conference.  Tit  Bits.  Eclipse.  Comet, 
Cherry  Ripe,  King's  Seedling, 
Golden       Nugget,      The      Cropper, 
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Teitch's  Glory,  Wonder  o£  Italy, 
Kavenscroft  Ked,  Golden  Drop, 
.Supreme,  and  Frogmore  Selected, 
197,  214 

Certificated  Plants  :— Anemone 
japonica  "  Mont  Rose,"  214  ;  An- 
graecum  distichum,  384 ;  A.  fili- 
cornu,  58  ;  Ansellia  humilis,  346  ; 
Anthurium  Bakeri,  214  ;  Aster,  per- 
ennial varieties  of,  281  ;  Begonia 
Mrs.  Andrew  Tweedie,  97  ;  B.  S.  T. 
Wright,  97  ;  Broughtonia  sanguinea, 
IS  ;  Campanula  carpatica  Riverslea, 
57  ;  Carnation  Alcinous,  76  ;  C. 
America,  346  ;  C.  Beauty  of  Ex- 
mouth,  76  ;  C.  Benbow,  57 ;  C. 
Bomba,  57  :  C.  Gertrude,  76  ;  C. 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  76  ;  C.  Lauzan, 
76  ;  C.  Lavinia,  76  ;  C.  Major  Har- 
bord,57;  C.  Mrs.  T.  W.Lawson,  346  ; 
■C.  Mrs.  Welbore  K.  Ellis,  346  ;  C. 
Pantia  Ealli,  57  ;  Cattleya  bicolor, 
176;  C.  b.  •' Glebelands  variety," 
•214  ;  C.  Dowiana  Bosita,  46*6  ; 
G.  eldorado  enfieldiensis,  137  : 
C.  x  F.  W.  Wigan,  97  ;  C.  x  H.  S. 
Leon,  384  ;  C.  x  illuminata,  176  ; 
•C.  x  porphyrophlebia,  97  ;  Chrys- 
anthemum Calvat  1899,  331  ;  C. 
•Chas.  Longley,  313  ;  C.  C.  J. 
Salter,  346  ;  C.  Earl  of  Arran, 
313  ;  C.  Frank  Hammond,  388  ;  C. 
•General Bui ler,  315  ;  C.  Glorious, 346: 
C.  Golden  Gem,  424  ;  C.  Golden 
Gloaming,  388  ;  C.  Jessica.  466  ;  C.J. 
R.  Upton,  313  ;  C.  Khaki,  346  ;  C. 
Lady  Esther,  316 ;  C.  Lady 
Windsor,  426  :  C.  Lily  Mount- 
ford,  313,  315,  444  ;  C.  Lizzie 
Adcock.  346  ;  C.  Lord  Ludlow,  346  ; 
C  Loveliness,  346  ;  C.  Major 
Plumbe,  384 ;  C.  Master  E.  Seymour, 
313,  315  ;  C.May  Bell,  426  ;  C.  Mme. 
Von  Andre,  346  ;  C.  Matthew  Russell, 
313  ;  C.  Matthew  Smith,  346  ;  C. 
■Miss  Doris,315  ;  C.Miss  Evelyn  Dou- 
glas, 331  :  C.Miss  Florence  Southam, 
346  ;  C.  Miss  Jessie  Cottee,  384  ;  C. 
Miss  Jessie  Pilkington,  426  ;  C.Miss 
Millicent  Richardson,  331  ;  C.  Miss 
Roberts,  388 ;  C.  Mr.  S.  Fryett, 
313  ;  C.  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wylde,  388  ; 
■O.  Mrs.  Coombes,  313  ;  C.  Mrs. 
Emma  Fox,  313  ;  C.  Mrs.  F.  Gray 
Smith,  313,  315  ;  C.  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  331  ;  C.  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
■331,  384  ;  C.  Mrs.  J.  Williams,  281  ; 
'C.  Mrs.  E.  Darby,  346  ;  C.  Rev. 
Douglas,  315  ;  C.  Robert  Morgan, 
426  ;  C.  Scottish  Chief,  331  ;  C.The 
Princess,  315  ;  C.  Vicar  of  Leather- 
head,  315  :  C.  Wallace  E.  Vonder, 
346  ;  C.  W.  R.  Church,  346  ;  Cirro- 
petalum  chinense,  58  ;  C.  maculo- 
•sum  guttulatum,  281  ;  Ccelogyne 
fimbriata,  384  ;  Colax  viridis,  18  ; 
Colchicum  speciosum  album,  251  ; 
Coleus  thyrsoideus,  466  ;  Cordyline 
>Offei'i,  281 :  Coryanthes  Mastersiana, 
384 ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pygmaea 
argentea,  281  ;  Cypripedium  x  Cob- 
biae,  384  ;  C.  x  Dora  Crawshaw,  346  ; 
"C.  x  Leeanum  Prospero  majus,  424  ; 
■C.  x  Maudia?,  346  ;  C.  x  Roths- 
•childo  -  Lawrenceanum,  58  ;  C. 
x  Priani.  384  ;  C.  x  Vidor,  313  ; 
Cyrtopera  plantaginea,  97  ;  Dahlia 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Allcroft,  281  ;  Dahlias, 
varieties  of,  214,  215,  251,  252  ; 
Delphinium  Blanche  Fitzmaurice, 
1«  ;  D.  Blue  Butterfly,  59  ;  Den- 
-drobium  x  Leeanum  atropurpu- 
reum,  314  ;  D.  Moorei,  314  ;  Gla- 
diolus Althea,  214 ;  G.  delicata, 
214;  G.  Jules  Toussaint,  176;  G. 
Mrs.  Wood,  137  ;  G.  Ocean,  176  ; 
■G.  Sir  E.  Wood,  176;  Glyceria 
-aquatica  foliis  variegatis,  176  ;  Gon- 
gora  mgrita,  281  ;  Gypsophila 
-Tepens  monstrosa,  176  ;  Hedy- 
-chium  x  F.  W.  Moore,  97 ;  Helian- 
thus  x  H.  G.  Moon,  251  ;  Heliotrope 
Dr.  Jeclin,  214  ;  H.  Picciola,  18  ; 
Kalanchofe'  marmorata,  482  ;  Kleinia 
jpendula,  482  ;  Kniphofia  "  Triumph," 


281 ;  Laelia  x  Mrs.M.Gratrixgrandis, 
466  ;  L.  prajstans  gloriosa,  346  ;  L. 
pumila,Bush  Hill  var.,  281  ;  Lajlin- 
Cattleya  x  Cassiope  major,  466 ;  L.-C. 
xelegans,  176;  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana 
"  Mrs.  Douglas,"  384  ;  L.-C.  x  Her- 
mione,  137  ;  L.-C.  x  Henry  Green- 
wood superba,  18  ;  L.  -  C.  x  Lu- 
casiana,  466  :  L.  -  C.  x  Mrs. 
Birkbeck,  384  :  L.-C.  x  Remula, 
!I7  ;  L.-C.  x  Wiganire,  18  ;  Mag- 
nolia macrophylla,  18  ;  Masdevallia 
x  Bocking  hybrid,  346  ;  M.  Bur- 
fordiensis,  346  ;  M.  deorsa,  59 ; 
Maxillaria  Mooreana,  384  ;  M. 
scurrilis,  58  ;  Nematanthus  lon- 
gipes,  482  ;  Neobenthamia  gra- 
cilis, 466  ;  Nepenthes  Chelsoni  ex- 
cellens,  251  ;  N.  Sir  W.  T.  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer,  137  :  Nerine  Lady  Louisa 
Longley,346  ;  N.  Purple  Prince,  281  ; 
Nymphaja  Leydekeri  fulgens,  57  ; 
N.  Marliacea  rosea,  57  ;  N.  x  Mar- 
liacea  rubro-punctata,  97  ;  N.  stel- 
lata  pulcherrima,  57  ;  Odontoglos- 
sum  x  Adrian*  Countess  of  Morley, 
176  ;  0.  coronarium,  58  ;  O.  cris- 
pum  Maud  Rochford,  314  ;  0.  omen- 
tum,   97  ;    0.  x    Rolfeae   meleagris, 

424  ;  Pentstemon  strain,  97  ;  Phaius 
bicolor,  97  ;  P.  x  Oakwoodiensis,  58  ; 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  semi- 
duplex,  176  ;  Pleurothallis  steno- 
petala  384  ;  Polvgonum  orientale, 
281  :  Rose  Lady  Battersea,  313  ; 
R.Liberty,  346  ;  R.Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant, 
251 ;  R.  Morning  Glow,  281 ;  R.  Souv. 
de  C.  Guillot.  57  ;  Sarcanthus 
peninsularis,  58  ;  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  var.  Stansfieldi,  313  ; 
Sophro-Laalia  x  Eros,  314  ;  Stern- 
bergia  macrantha,  251  ;  Tacsonia 
militaris  x  ,  384  ;  Tainia  speciosa, 
58  ;  Tamarix  kashgarica,  251  ; 
Thalictrum  Chelidonii,  137  ;  Vero- 
nica "  Diamant,"  313  ;    Zygo-Colax 

x    Veitchi  Kromeri,  346 

Ceylon  Garden,  see  Peradeniya. 

Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  the,  150 

Cherry,  names  and  synonyms,  166  ; 
Noble,  91,  127,  154  ;  Tradescant's 
Heart,  172 

Cherries  and  Plums,  the  cultivation 
of,  in  pots,  97 

Cherries  in  Paris  Markets,  31 

Cherries,  late,  106,  136 ;  the  flower- 
ing, 414 

Chervil,  a  new  use  for,  152 

Chiswick,  the  gardens  at,  132  ;  the 
proposed  abandonment  of,  276  ; 
value  of  the  trials  at.  28  ;  trials,  the 
value  of  the,  283 

Chlorophyll,  weevils  and,  73 

Christmas  fruits,  449 

Chrysanthemum  notes,  see  under  Certi- 
ficated plants,  373  ;  C.  Lily  Mount- 
ford,  444  ;  C.  Mrs.  Bryant.  442,  464 

Chrysanthemum  Show   at   Hamburg, 

425  ;  sports,  410  ;  support,  William- 
son's, 331  :  rust,  the.  404  ;  the, 
340 ;  C.  Weeping  Pioneer,  447 ; 
Chrysanthemums,  44,  115,  162; 
at  Christmas,  480 ;  at  Dover 
House  Gardens,  328  ;  certificated,  at 
Paris  Exhibition,  467  ;  Colonial, 
374  ;  culture  of,  278  ;  at  Greenlands, 
412  ;  early,  322,  361  ;  hints  on  the 
cultivation  of,  328  ;  in  France, 
373 ;  late,  381,  452  ;  manures  for, 
419  ;  October  flowering,  374  ;  scale 
of  judging,  in  America,  400  ;  the 
cultivation  of,  254 

Cider  Congress  in  Paris,  31 

Cinerarias,  452 

Cinnamon    adulterated    with    Guava 

Bark,  226 
Citrus  trifoliata,  293 
Clematis  grewiaeflora,  420 
Clematis     montana    as    a    verandah 

climber,  15 
Clematis  songarica,  442,  464 
Clematis,  the,  43 

Climbing  plants  for  cottage  gardens,  55 
Cloves  and  slavery,  171 
Coffea  robusta,  303 


Coggleshall.  root  and  {vegetable  show 

at,  380 
Colchicum    Sibthorpi,    261,   272  ;    C. 

speciosum  purpureum,  293 
Colewort,  Rosette,  3 
Collinsia  verna,  56,  92 
Colonial  notes,  68,  126,  301 
Conifers  as  rain  gauges,  327  ;  at  Pam- 

pisford  Hall,  319  ;  notes  about  some 

fine,  167 
Continental  novelties.  402 
Convolvulus,  the  field,  230 
Co-operative  festival  at  the   Crystal 

Palace,  113,  150 
Coronilla  montana,  32 
Coryanthes  macrantha,  355 
County  Down  garden,  in  a,  333 
Covent  Garden  Market  at  Christmas. 

462 
Cowdray,  the  "  Close  Walks"  at,  420 
Crataegus,  15  ;  C.  crus-galli,  244,  321  ; 

C.   flava,    73  ;    C.   oxyacantha   var. 

praacox,    460  ;    C.  pyracantha,  402  ; 

C.  salicifolia,  2 
Crinumgiganteum,  184;  C.  rhodan- 

thum,  142 
Crocus    Aitchisoni,   293  ;    C.   biflorus, 

454  ;  C.  niveus,  441  ;  C.  zonatus,  272 
Cryptostemma  lusitanicum,  444 
Cucumber-Melon,  the,  204,  248,  422 

(perhaps  Cucumis  flexuosus) 
Cultivation  of  plants  in  America,  111 
Curiosities    of    the     glass-house    and 

garden,  101 
Currant-bud  mite,  the,  341,  347 
Currant,  the  Red,  as  a  cordon,  401 
Currants   from   Victoria,   380  ;  prices 

of,  245 
Cyclamen,  malformed,  430 
Cyclamen   Coum,  465  ;    C.  neapolita- 

'num,  293 
Cymbidium  Huttoni,  54  ;   C.  Tracya- 

num,  451 
Cynorchis  purpurascens,  335 
Cypella  plumbea,  396 
Cypripedium  xabessa,  102  ;  C.Charles- 

worthi,  319  ;    C.  x  Dora  Crawshaw, 

375  ;     C.  insigne  Chantini  Lindeni, 

409  ;  C.  insigne  varieties,  472  ;  mal- 
formed,  430  ;    C.   x    Quirinus,  479  ; 

C.  x  Y'Mir  var.  Halli,  373 
Cytisus  recumbens,  124  ;  C.  schipka- 

ensis,  142 


Dahlia,  early  history  of  the,  155  ;  in 

America,  the,  354  ;  synanthic  form, 

75 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  297 
Daisy,  Snowdrift,  242 
Daughters  of  the  year,  the,  1,  81,  161, 

253,  317.  409 
Delphinium   Blue   Butterfly,  133  ;   D. 

Nuttalli,  32 
Dendrobium     densiflorum,    278  ;     D. 

Phalienopsis,  335  ;  D.  Phalaenopsis 

Schroderianum,   240,    270 ;     D.     x 

Venus,  94 
Dianthus    hybridus     "  Beauty,"    24  ; 

D.  neglectus  albus,  124 
Dichorisandra  Thysiana,  303 
Dicksonia    Youngia?     in     the     bush, 

Queensland,  72 
Digging  as  a  recreation,  135 
Dioscorea  Fargesii,  293 
Dipodium  pandanum,  372 
Disa  Kewensis  superba,  54 
Doronicums,  46 
Drosera  longifolia,  194 
Durham  College  of  Science,  294 


Earth-nuts  in  the  U.S.A.,  Ill 

Education,  horticultural,  in  Germany, 
130  ;  technical,  in  the  U.  States,  90 

Elm,  showing  curious  result  of  graft- 
ing, 123 

Eremurus  robustus  in  Scotland,  228 

Erigeron  mucronatus,  142 


Eriogonum      giganteum,      337  ;       E. 

Wrightij,  203 
Erysimum  pulchellum,  412 
Escallonia  pterocladon,  32 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina.  278 
Eucalypti  in  Scotland,  29s 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  115,  299 
Euonymus  europaius,  321 
Eurycles  Cunninghami,  184 
Evergreens,  transplanted,  16 
Examinations  of  the  R.H.S..  32 
Exhibitions,  horticultural,  308 
Exotics,    ''spontaneous"    appearance 

of,  278 


Falkland  Park,  32 

Farmer  and  his  orchard,  the,  381 

Fasciation  in  root  of  Aloe,  3 

Fences  and  foot-paths,  435 

"Fenn"  tribute,  the,  1,  35,  53,  91, 
152,  194 

Fern,  nectaries  on  the  Brake,  184  ; 
spores,  196  ;  varieties,  associated 
wild,  322 

Ferns,  fossil,  67  ;  latent  variability  in, 
241  ;  on  brick,  cultivating,  225 

Fertilisation,  double,  90 

Ficus  Eetveldiana,  303 

Fig-disease,  a,  4 

Figs,  dropping,  117  ;  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  in  pots,  281 

Finlay  lawn-rake,  134 

Fir,  the  Douglas,  variations  in  seed- 
lings of,  12 

Fire  at  M.  Rains  &  Co.,  328  ;  how  a 
Palm  protects  itself  from,  372 

Florists'  flowers,  115,  162,  186,  322, 
410,  452 

Flower-garden,  the,  8,  29,  48,  68.  95, 
109,  128,  169.  188,  207,  224,  243, 
259,   291,   307,    323,   339,    357,  377, 

396,  417,  436,  457,  475 

Flower  notes  from  the  south-west,  21, 
45,  121,  274,  2S8,  306,  421,  430 

Flower  show  groups,  170 

Flowers,  cut  and  have  flowers,  163 ; 
foul  weather,  232  ;  in  season,  32  ; 
out-door,  in  winter,  398  ;  wild,  in 
the  garden,  101 

Fly-trap,  Perrin's,  154 

Fogs,  effects  of,  on  climates  in  Scot- 
land, 75 

Foreign  correspondence,  7,  202,  255, 
270,  288,  302,  354,  372,  410 

Forest  land,  flooded,  442,  465 

Forestry,  4,  22,  J  25,  184,  320,  474 

Fragrance  of  flowers,  227 

Frost,  the  first  severe,  of  season,  359 

Fruit,  crops,  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the,  84,  9Q  ;  crops  in  Victoria, 
327  ;  cultivation  at  Wye  College, 
261  ;  exhibition  and  conference  at 
Worcester,  314  :  gardener,  the,  301  ; 
glut  of,  192  ;  cultivation,  mistakes 
in,  384  ;  export,  Canadian,  327; 
exhibition  in  Paris,  310 ;  farm, 
Woburn  experimental,  358  ;  farm- 
ing, profits  on,  448  ;  growing  in 
Nineteenth  Century,  483  ;  growers 
in  Nova  Scotia,  326  ;  harvest  in  the 
United  States,  91 ;  Indian,  and  the 
London  market,  399 ;  in  Canada, 
171  ;  in  Tasmania,  316  ;  industry 
in  West  Australia,  438 ;  market, 
Gloucester,  134  ;  packing,  359,  381  ; 
preservation  for  women  and  girls, 
192  ;  protector,  the  Cloister,  92 ; 
stands  for  exhibiting,  423  ;  stained 
culinary  ware,  294  ;  trees,  selecting 
and  planting,  353  ;  unsound,  327 

Fruits,  Canadian  tender,  71  ;  Cana- 
dian at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  130  ; 
hardy,  in  North  Wales,  56  ;  trans- 
parent, 342  ;  tropical,  for  Christmas, 
449,  480 

Fruits  under  glass,  9,  29,  48,  68,  95, 
109,  129,  149,  169,189,207,225,  242, 
259,  275,  291,  307,  322,  339,  357,  377, 

397,  417,  437,  456,  474 
Fuchsias  as  pyramids,  122 

Fuel  for  gardening  purposes,  279 
Funckia  lancifolia  var.  tardiflora,  293 
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C  m.U'acos  Islands,  Cactacen  of  the, 

7 
Game  coverts  and  sylviculture,  4,82 
Garden,  Cornish;  notes  from  a,  1 7 1 
■Gardener  in  comic  opera,  15 1 
Gardening  in  South  Africa,  26fi 
i .  n'dening,  ''|('  martyrdom  of,  I  10   147 
Garden-planting,  472 
Gas-light,   incandescent,  effecl   of,  oi 

plant  growth,  389 
Gentiana  linearis,  L06 
Gerbera  Jamesoni  at  Edinburgh,  64 
, ;  ii     r.  new  variety  of,  326 
Gladiolus  princeps,  329,  354 
Glasgow,  fostering  floriculture  in,  220 
Glastonbury  Hawthorn,  the,  460 
GJaucium  luteum  var.  tricolor,  1 I* 
Gleditschia  japonica,  295 
Gloucester  fruit  market,  192 
Gooseberry  bushes,  pruning,  187;  G. 

May  Duke,  l'U  ;  mildew,  American, 

in  Ireland,  143 
Gooseberries  on  north  walls,  140 
•drafting,  curious  result  of,  123 
Grape,  Canon   Hall   Muscat,   210;  G. 

Diamond  Jubilee.  330.  342,  363,382, 

403,  421,  480;    G.  Black  Morocco. 

422,  444 
Grape-fruit  (Shaddock),  the,  462 
Grapes,  autumn  treatment  of,  outdoor, 

162  ;  for  making  wine,  394  ;  Muscat. 

cracking   of,  297;    new,   210,  280; 

show  boards  for,  423  ;  scalded,  16 
Glass,  short,  as  a  mulch  to  Carrot  and 

Onion-beds.  136 
Grasses  and  forage  plants,  experiments 

with,  52 
Greece,  famine  in,  277 
Greenlands,  Chrysanthemums  at,  412 
Gutta-percha,  126 
Gymnopsis  uniserialis,  165 


H 


Habenaria  Lugardi,  322 

Hailstones,  enormous,  26 

Hailstorms,  56 

Hampton  Court,  flower  gardening  at. 
240 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  the,  8,  29,  49,  69, 
95,  108,  129,  148,  168,  189,  206,  224. 
242,  259,  274,  291,  307,  323,  338. 
357,  376,  397,  417,  437.  456,  475 

Hazardia  detousa,  470 

Hazel,  a  purple  and  green,  56 

Heather  as  thatch.  246 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  glass- 
houses, lecture  upon,  425 

Hedychium  Elwesii,  439  ;  H.  >;  Moorei. 
142 

Helenium  Hoopesii,  "  hen  -  and  - 
chicken  "  condition  in,  32 

Helichrysum  Gulielmi,  381 

Helonias  bullata,  412 

Hemp-growing,  260,  311 

Hendre,  Monmouth,  the,  261  ;  Peach- 
trellis  at,  132 

Herbaceous  border,  the,  24,  107,  124. 
242,  412;  selection  of  plants  for 
the,  273 

Herbaceous  perennials,  455 

Herbaceous  plants,  349,  374,  390  ;  at 
Kew,  353 

Herbs  in  Surrey,  the  cultivation  of. 
296 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  83 

Highbury,  Birmingham,  193,  208 

Hippeastrum  roseum,  287  ;  H.  tereti- 
folium,  142 

Hippeastrums  and  Orchids  at  Broom 
Hill,  363 

Hooker,  Sir  Jos.,  elected  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  399 

Horticultural  education.  50  ;  exhibi- 
tions, 30S 

Horticulture,  1801-1900,  458 

Horticulture,  specialisation  in,  398 

Hungary,  horticulture  in,  237 

Hutchins,  the  Rev.  W.  T.,  73 

Hybrid  characters,  the  dissociation  of 
391,  432 

Hybrid  forms  or  varieties,  483 


Hybrids  find  a  place  in  the  Botanical 

Magazine,  170 
Hydrangea  arborea,  32;    H.  panicu- 

lata,  fine  plant  of,  277 
Hyophorbe    indica,  abnormal  growth 

in,  105 
Hyphsene  ventricosa,  how  it  protects 

itself  from  fire,  372 


I 


Ilex  Sieboldi,  322 

Importation  of  plants  from  abroad,  51 

Imports    of    fresh    flowers,    132  ;    of 

plants,  bulbs,  &c,  91 
Incandescent    gas-light,  effect   of   on 

plant-growth,  389 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  24 
Insect   foes  of  farmer  and  gardener, 

204 
Ipomrea  Horsfallia'.  436 
Ireland,  notes  from.  104,  462 
Iris  aurea  var.  intermedia.  22  :    I.,  a 

wonderful,  438  ;    I.  ochro-aurea,  32, 

55  ;    I.  stenophylla.  380  ;    I.   urmi- 

ensis  (flowers  primrose,  not  crimson), 

373 
Isatis  glauca,  107 
Italian  gardens,  2.  42 
Ivy  eaten  by  caterpillars,  247 


Japanese  plants  at  the  sale  rooms, 

359 
Jasminum  angulare,  361 
Jersey  horticultural  shows  (see  Supple- 
ment, Sept.  29) 


K 


Kailyard,  our,  469 

Kale,  Scotch,  3 

Kales,  4 

Kew,  labels  at.  442 

Kew  notes,  22,  54,  142,  287,  304,  322 

Kew,  the  Old  Deer  Park  at,  31 

Kilrudderv,  Bray,  notes  on  trees  at, 
232 

Kingston  front  flower  gardens,  208 

Kirkconnell,  Newabbey,  141 

Kitchen  garden,  8,  28",  49,  69,  94,  108, 
129,  149,  168,188,  207,224,243,  259, 
275,  291,  307,  323,  339,  357,  377, 
397,  416,  437,  456,  475 

Kniphofia  blooms,  irritation  of  skin 
caused  by,  310.  330  ;  K.  Macowani 
hybrida,  375  ;  K.  multiflora,  380 

Kniphofias,  planting  and  transplant- 
ing, 416 

Krelage,  Mr.  J.  H..  presentation  to,  477 


Lac  industry  of  Assam,  244 

Lrelia  crispa,   161  ;    L.    Dayana.  220  ; 

L.  Digbyana  as  seed-parent,  404 
Lpelio-Cattleya  x  Aurora,  202  ;   L.-C. 

Henry     Greenwood     superba,    47  ; 

L.-C.  intermedia  cinnabarina,  270  ; 

L.-C.  x  Vedasti,  270 
Laing,  the  late  John,  154 
Lambeth,  Archbishop's  park  at,  111 
Lapageria,   double-flowered,   359  ;    L. 

rosea  flowering  freely,  310 
Larch,  the  Siberian,  472 
Larix  occidentalis,  321 
Lathyrus  magellanicus,  135 
Lathyrus  magellanicus  and  L.  pubes- 

cens,  114 
Laurel-Cherries,  399 
Laurence,  A.M.,  Rev.  John,  42 

LAW  NOTES  :  Burgh  of  Leith  v.  W. 
McRobbie  (Mushroom  -  growing  in 
cellars),    441  ;      Carter     v.    Parker 


( Recovery  of  testimonials,  &c  ),  1 53  ; 
Higgott,  A.  E.  (Bankruptcy  case), 
211;  Leeman  v.  Lovatt.  &  Stuart 
(Smoke  nuisance),  404  ;  l'ape  v. 
Jowett  (Dilapidation  to  garden), 
134;  Rigley  r.  Dronfiold  Agri;  and 
Hort.  Soc.  (Dispute  about  prize- 
money),  405  ;  The  Workman's  Com- 
pensation Act,  260 

Lawn-rake,  the  Finlay,  134 

I h,  the  Penshurst,  102,  136,  442 

I  Ins  (  Worms),  f,  iivi'_'ii.66.  lol,  19ii. 

329,  461  (see  Bipalium) 
I.eptosyne  gigantea,  319,  302 
1  lettuce  growing  in  Massachusetts,  393 
Lettuce  growing  under  glass,  124 
Leucadendron,  germination  of,  447 
Leucojum  autumnale,  242 
Library,  a  French  horticultural,  73 
Lilium  auratum,   278;  L.  giganteum, 
382  ;     L.    Martagon,    15  ;     L.    sul- 
phureum,    287 ;     L.    Wallichianum 
(sulphureum  .')  growing   in  a  New 
Zealand  garden,  11,  420,  145 
Lilies  at  Wevbridge,  72 ;   lecture  on, 

58 
Lily-pond  at  Berkeswell,  173 
Lily  season,  the  past,  321 
Linaria  cymbalaria,   white    form    of, 

293 
Linum  Chamissonis,  223 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  273 
Liverpool  Botanical  Gardens,  189 
Lockinge,  Vines  at,  16 
Loganberry,  the,  130,  134,  308 
Lonicera  Hildebrandi,  132 
Lotus  siliquosus  found  in  Thanet,  32 
Luxembourg,  270 
Lycaste,  hybrid,  83 
Lvchnis  Corsica,  2L'3  ;    L.  grandiflora, 

'204,  280,298 
Lythrum  alatum,  412 
Lythrums,  the,  336 


M 


MacGillivray,  William,  testimony 

to,  in  Aberdeen  University,  399 
Machine  for  filling  bags  with   seeds, 

153 
Magnolia  macrophylla,  326 
Manetti  and  Briar-stocks  for  budding. 

422 
Manures  for  Chrysanthemums,  419 
Marguerite  Flor  d'Or,  211 
Marigolds,  concerning,  183 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  at  Christmas, 

462 
Market  gardeners,  amateur,  418 
Market   gardening,   7,    25,    126,  353  ; 

and  commission  salesmen,  464 
Market  packing,  exhibits  at  the  fruit 

show,  279 
Market  Strawberries,  44 
"  Martin  "  memorial  fund,  the,  328 
Masdevallia  deorsa,  395,  419 
Meconopsis  aculeata,  142 
Meiklour,  Beech  hedge,  at,  436 
Melon,  Buscot  Park  Hero,  15,  35 
Melon  fruits,  large,  297 
Melons,  114  ;  in  cold  pits,  7 
Mesembryanthemum,  unusual  growth 

of,  54 
Metropolitan  open  spaces,  52,  307,  327 
Michaelmas  Daisy  as  a  pot-plant,  the, 

422 
Midland  garden,  a,  369,  454 
Mimulus  Burneti  x  ,  124 
Mimulus,  the,  127 
Montbrelias  and  Crocosmias,  lecture 

on,  177 
Montbretias  mildewed,  264 
Moonock  Island,  Vaccinium  oxycoccos 

in,  195 
Moths,   the    Ermine    (Hyponomeuta), 

205 
Mulberry  in  Lombardy,  91 
Mummy  Wheat,  65 
Musa  Cavendishi,   464 ;    M.  japonica, 

456,  480 


N 


Narcissus  in  grass,  374 
Nectaries  on  the  Brake  Fern,  184 
Nectarine  Early  Rivers,  fruiting  in  the 

open, 172 
Neill  prize,  winner  of  the,  379 
\   penthes  "  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton 

Dver,"  256  ;  N.  ventricosa,  288 
Nerines  at  the  Drill  Hall,  359 
New  South  Wales,  the  Royal  Society 

of,  54,  126 
New  York  botanical  gardens,  111 
'•  Nicoticide,"  trial  of,  209 
North  Mymms,  Hatfield,  254 

Nursery  Notes.— Backhouse,  Jas., 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  6  ;  Birkenhead,  W.  & 
J.,  Sale,  432  ;  Bunvard,  George  & 
Co.,  248  ;  Cannell,  H.,  &Sons,  165  ; 
Carter  &  Co.,  Jas.,  92  ;  Clibran,  Wm., 
&  Son.  Altriucham,  220  ;  Davis, 
B.  R.,  Yeovil,  190  ;  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Leicester,  143  ;  Horticole  Colonial, 
302  ;  Irvine,  Charles,  279  ;  Jack- 
man  &  Sons,  G.,  337  ;  Ker  &  Sons, 
Robt.  P.,  352  ;  McBean  &  Sons,  J., 
144  ;  Mount,  Geo.,  Canterbury,  5  ; 
Perry,  Amos,  26 ;  Pritchard,  M., 
305  ;  Rochford,  Thomas,  324  ;  Smith, 
Rd.,  &  Co.,  290  ;  Soupert&  Notting, 
Luxembourg,  270  ;  Sutton  &  Sons, 
262  ;  Veitch,  Jas.  &  Sons,  51, 91,  370  ; 
Webb,  E.,  &  Sons,  134 

Nut-walk,  a,  350 

Xymphasa  gigantea,  77  ;  N.  Lotus 
delicata,  171  ;  N.  stellata  var.  pul- 
cherrima,  273  ;  N.  synanthic,  117  ; 
N.  "  William  Falconer,"  54 


Oak,  large  bog,  195 

Oak,  labours  of  a  single,  53 

Oak,  the  Green  Dale,  403  ;  the  scarlet, 
394 

Oaks,  flooded,  442,  465  ;  the  trans- 
plantation of  large,  203  ;  differences 
between  the  sessile  and  pedunculate, 
218,  278,  247,  264 

Oaks,  295  ;  sessile  and  pedunculate, 
312,  341,  362,  363,  382 

Obituary.  —  Ahles,  Prof.  W.  von, 
244  ;  Barlow,  Mrs.,  99  ;  Cant,  Ben- 
jamin, 52,  79  ;  Crowley,  Philip, 
480,  481  ;  Davis,  William,  343 ; 
Dean,  J.  D.,  116  ;  Davansaye,  A.  de 
la,  423 ;  Bute,  Marquis  of,  276 ; 
Dodds,  William,  179  ;  Douglas,  J., 
423  ;  Evans,  W.  H.,  252  ;  Gater, 
William  Adam,  296  ;  Harper,  John, 
343  ;  Honess,  Charles,  fi/f'^Jpnes, 
John,  348  ;  Laing,  fioh%mporM 
Laing,  Mrs.,  343  ;  Lawta  F 
Bennet,  190 ;  Lowe,  1-M 
408  ;  McLeod,  A.  K.,  382  , 
caulay,  William,  423 ;  Mclntjre, 
John,  448  ;  Maitland,  James,  252  ; 
Maxwell,  W.  H.,  139  ;  Menand, 
Louis,  216  ;  Morgan,  F.L.S.,  Robt., 
361  ;  Morle,  John,  331  ;  Midler, 
Ernest,  179  ;  Pynaert,  Ed.,  324,  460  ; 
Roze,  Ernest.  12  ;  Saunders,  Wil- 
liam, 245  ;  Schroder,  Baroness,  439  ; 
Stocking,  William,  361,  423  ;  Sutton, 
Mrs.  Leonard,  179 


Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum,  182  ;  O. 

Hallio-crispumCrawshayanum,  102 ; 

O.   crispum   Luciani,  1  ;    O.  c.  var. 

62  ;  O.    x    Rolfeie   meleagris,   451  ; 

O.    x    Wattianum  Crawshayanum, 

287 
Oenothera   gigas,   origin   of,   208  ;  03. 

Lamarkiana,  variations  in,  392 
Olives  v.  Wine  in  Italy,  152 
Oncidium    Forbesii,     390  ;    varieties 

of,  202 
Oncidiums  for  the  cool-house,  41 
Opuntia  myriacantha,  220  ;  O.  pseudo- 
tuna,  64 
Opuntias,  eradicating,  477 
Orange  growing  in  California,  392 
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Oranges  from    the  Antipodes,    419 ; 

seedless,  in  California,  111,  459 
Orchard    management,    mistakes    in, 

314 
Orchards  and  small  fruits,  341 
Orchid-house     at     Messrs.     Veitch's, 

Chelsea,  51 
Orchid-houses,   the,  8,  28,  48,  68,  94, 

108,    128,    148,    168,    188,  206,  224, 

243,  258,  274,   291,    306,   322,   338, 

356,  376,  396.  416,  437,  456,  475 
Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  1,  22,  41, 

62,  102,  161,  181,  202,  220,  270,  319, 

303,  335,  355,  370,  390,  409,  430,451 

479 
Orchids  at   Harefield  Hall,   370 :    at 

Kew,    370;    at    Southgate    House, 

355  ;     at   Sunningdale   Park,  472  ; 

from    seeds,    the    raising    of,  350 ; 

hydrid,  268  ;    mycorhizas   of,   218  ; 

the  sale  of  the   Ashford   collection 

of,  360  ;  the  price  of,  410 
Osage  Apple,  the.  327 
Ostrowskia  magnifica,  54 


Paddockhuust,  Sussex.  401  ;  the 
Banana-house  at,  419 

Pasony  in  China  in  1669,  99 

Palermo,  gardens  at,  2 

Palms  flowering  at  Torquay,  297 

Palms,  hardy,  110  ;  in  Italian  gardens, 
42  ;  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 
354 

Pampisford.  Conifers  at,  319 

Panama  or  Jipi-japa  hats,  169 

Pancratiums,  species  of,  14 

Paris  Exhibition,  IS.  75,  137,  197,  266, 
292,  327,  331,  347,  467  (Supplement, 
Sept.  29) ;  British  horticulturists  at, 
216  ;  Canadian  fruits  at  the,  130 

Paris,  fruit  exhibition  in,  310  ;  horti- 
cultural fete.  202 

Passiflora  galbana,  380 

Patholog}',  vegetable,  326 

Pea  Autocrat,  356 ;  P.  British  Empire, 
96  :  P.  Michaelmas,  293  ;  V.  Sutton's 
Royal  Jubilee,  264 

Peas,  a  quick  crop  of,  135  ;  fertilisa- 
tion of.  135,  420,  442  ;  P.,  late,  329, 
363 

Peach,  crop  in  the.  United  States,  31  ; 
culture,  110  ;  outdoor  cultivation  of 
the,  82 ;;  the  cultivation  of  the, 
107  ;  trellis,  at  the  Hendre,  Mon- 
mouth, 132  ;  Waterloo,  74  ;  and 
Nectarine,  reserve,  trees  of  the,  403, 
44,4     , 

Peaches,  diseased,  117  :  outdoor,  128 

Pear  Double  de  Guerre,  459  ;  P.  Do- 
yenne du  Cornice,  359,  399 

Pears,  Avocado,  294  ;  at  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 480;  decayed,  117;  Scottish, 
464jj?9 

Pem"a  Stion  in  Ireland,  104 

Tnmbriat,Ura-cuttinSf'  172  _  „  t 
olchio>i-ims'    zonal>   at    Woodhatch 

olen--6'  393 
Pefcisfemons  at  Jedburgh,  279 

Peradeniya,  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  90 

Perennial  plants,  herbaceous,  455 

Pernettyas,  463,'  464 

Peronospora  in  Greece,  12,  171 

Perrin's  fly-trap,  154 

Phaius  x  Oakwoodiensis.  92 

Phillyrea  decora,  2 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  124 

Phyllocaetus  crenatus,  105 

Phyllostachys  nigra,  flowering  of.  at 

Abbotsbury.  264 
Phylloxera  in  Switzerland,  260 
Physalis  peruviana  in  the  open  garden 

311 
Physic-garden,  the  Chelsea,  150 
Pines  from  the  Bahamas,  380 
Pinks,  186 
Plan    of    garden    and    grounds,    Mr. 

Miller's.  14 
Plant-breeding  in  the  United  States, 

progress  of,  285 
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Plant-Portraits.— Acncia  lineata, 

9  :  A.  obliqna,  53  ;  A.  nipieola,,  9  ; 
Adesmia  boronioides,  4iis  ;  ^Brides 
multiflorum   var.  Lobbi,   287;    Al- 


drovanda  vesiculosa,  363  ;  Anoda 
lavaterioides,  294  ;  Aotus  gracillima, 
294  ;  Apple  Kuhlan  der  Gulder- 
ling,  477;  A.  Leckerbissen,  172  ; 
Arachnanthe  Lowii  var.  Warocque- 
ana,  22  ;  Ardisia  humilis,  0  :  Aspa- 
ragus ternifolius,  111  ;  A.  umbella- 
tus,  209  ;  Aster  concolor,  401  ;  Be- 
gonia Lafayette,  294  ;  B.  Lehm- 
bachi,  9  ;  B.  Rex  x  B.  Diadema,  172  ; 
Bryophyllum  crenatum,  53  ;  Budd- 
leiaauriculata,9  ;  Cattleya  Eldorado, 
335,  410  ;  C.  Gaskelliana  var.  ama- 
bilis,  390 ;  C.  G.  var.  Reine  des 
Beiges,  390 ;  C.  granulosa  var. 
Souvenir  de  Raymond  Storms.  287  ; 
C.  Patini,  and  C.  P.  var.  alba,  2S6  ; 
C.  Pryorianum  inversa,  286  ;  C. 
Trianaai  var.  excelsior,  62 ;  C.  T. 
var.  Massangeana,  22  ;  C.  T.  var. 
Regina?,  62  ;  C.  T.  var.  Rimestadi- 
'  ana,  287  ;  C.  Vulcan.  335,  410  ;  C. 
Whitei,  111  ;  Cavendishia pubescens, 
53 ;  Cestrumfasciculatum,9  ;  Chaeno- 
meles  japonica  Maulei,  363  ;  Chysis 
bractescens,  286  ;  Ccelogyne  pandu- 
rata,  363  ;  Colocasia  antiquorum 
var.  Fontanesii,  209 ;  Corethrogyne 
filaginifolia,  9  ;  CorylopsispaucitiVn-a, 
209  ;  Crassula  Schweinfurthi,  53  ; 
Crocus  Alexandri,  277  ;  Cymbidium 
giganteum,  62  ;  C.  Parishi,  390  ; 
Cypripedium  Adrastus  var.  Hursti, 
335,410;  C.a.  Maria?, 286;  C.aureum, 
var.  Cyrus,  335,  410  ;  C.  x  Borch- 
graveanum,  390  :  C.  eardo-soanum, 
335,  410;  C.  Elliottianum,  53; 
C.  guttatum,  341  ;  C.  Helvetia, 
22 ;    C.    nitens    var.    Sallieri,    22 ; 

C.  villosum  duplo-vittatum,  477  ; 
Cytisus  canadensis,  294 ;  Dasy- 
lirion  quadrangulatum,  438 ;  Da- 
vallia  tenuifolia  and  D.  t.  var. 
chinensis,  363 ;  Dendrobium  cras- 
sinode,    62 ;    D.   devonianum,    22  ; 

D.  Hodgkinsoni.  11  ;  D.  inaequale, 
341  ;  D.  Jerdonianum,  277  ;  D.  spe- 
ciosum,  286  ;  D.  spectabile,  22, 
438 ;  Dioscorea  Fargesii,  477  ;  Dip- 
ladenia  pastorum  var.  tenuifolia, 
11;     Echinocactus    Anisitzii,    401; 

E.  cinnabarina,  401  ;  E.  microsper- 
mus,  401 ;  Echinocereus  sub-inermis, 
401  ;  Epidendrum  dichromum  var. 
amabilis,62 ;  E.elegantulum  var.  leu- 
cochila,  335,410;  E.  O'Brienianum, 

286  ;  Erica  Wilmorei,  294  ;  Erige- 
ron  leiomerus,  341  :  E.  speciosus, 
113;  Escallonia  viscosa,  9;  Eulo- 
phiella  Peetersiana,  2S6  :  Gaillardia 
aristata.477 ;  Gooseberry  Whinham's 
lndustry.294;  Grevilleaornithopoda, 
277  ;  Hamamelis  japonica,  401 ;  Hes- 
peraloe  yucca^folia,  11  :  Hippe- 
astrum  Harrisoni,  277  ;  Hoya  impe- 
rialis,  363  ;  Huernia  somaliea,  111  ; 
Incarvillea  compacta,  294  ;  Iris 
stenophylla,  209  ;  I.  stylosa,  9  ; 
Laelia  anceps  var.  alba,  22  ;  L. 
grandis  var-.  pelargoni flora,  390  ; 
L.  flava,  286  ;  L.  grandis  var.  tene- 
brosa,  390  ;  L.  Jongheana,  22  ;  L. 
superbiens,  22,  287  ;  Ligustrum 
Massalongianum,53  ;  Lilium  Browni 
var.  leucantha,  11  :  Lindenbergia 
grandiflora,  277  ;  Magnolia  'Vulan 
"  Alexandra,"  294  ;  Masdevallia 
bella,  22  ;  Matthiola  coronopi folia, 
438  ;  Maxillaria  Sanderiana.  286  ; 
Michauxia  Tchihatcheffi,  341  ;  Mil- 
tonia  cuneata,  286,  390  ;  M.  Reg- 
nelli  var.  Veitchiana,  335,  410°; 
M.  vexillaria  var.  Ohelsoniensis, 
2S7  ;  Myothria  punctata,  9  ;  Nelum- 
bium  luteum,  363  ;  Odontoglossum 
Adriana?,  62  ;  O.  X  A.  var.'decora, 
62  ;    O.  crispum    var.    Bethuneana, 

287  ;  O.  c.  var.  Madame  Emile 
Praet,  335,  410 ;  O.  coronarium, 
335,  410 ;  O.  Hunnewellianum  var! 
Madouxiana,  335.  410;  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  var.  Mulus  tenebrosa, 
335;  O.  1.-]).  var.  Mulus  sub.  var. 
tenebrosa.  410  ;  Olearia  erubefcens, 
53  ;  Oncidium  hrematochilum,  62  : 
O.    incurvum,    22  ;    O.  nnbigennm, 


335,  410  ;  O.  Phalamopsis,  22  ; 
O.Warscewiczii,  286 ;  Paphiopedilum 
(Cypripedium)  Chamberlainianum, 
363 ;  Passiflora  capsularis,  438  ;  Pear, 
Leon  Reeq,  363  ;  Pedicularis  curvipes, 
209  ;  Persea  gratissima  (Avocado 
Pear).  294  ;  Pescatorea  Klabo- 
chorum,  22  ;  Phceoneuron  Moloneii, 
111  ;  Phalsenopsis  Luddemanniana, 
113;  PothosLoureiri,  341 ;  Pyrusves- 
tita,  436 ;  Raphiolepis  Delacourii  x  , 
477;  Robinia  neo-mexicana,  11; 
Rose  Exquisite,  172  ;  R.  Madame  A. 
P.  Strassheim,  53 ;  R.  Madame  Arthur 
Oger.  9  ;  R.  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  53  ;  R.  Soleil  d'Or,  53,  477  ; 
R.  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  53  ; 
Saccolabium  japonicum,  363  ;  Salvia 
splendens  "Silver  Spot," 53  ;  Senecio 
auriculatissimus,  111  ;  Sechium 
edule,  172  ;  Sobralia  xantholeuca, 
390  ;  Spathoglottis  aureo-Viellardi, 
335,  410  ;  Stauropsis  fasciata,  287  : 
Stigmatodactylis  Sikonianus,  363  ; 
Thibaudia  macrantha,  113  ;  Tricho- 
pilia  Galeottiana,  286  ;  Vanda 
Cathcarti,  172  ;  Vanda  ccerulescens 
Regnieri,  401 

Plant,  sanitation,  471 
Planting,  garden,  472 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy  :— 

Achillea  clypeolata,  31S  ;  Agapetes 
Manni,  254 ;  Aplopappus  croceus, 
318  ;  Begonia  Augustinei,  286 ; 
Centaurea  rutifolia,  318  ;  Crocus 
niveus,  335  :  Cryptostemma  lusi- 
tanicum,  390;  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sandene  raised  in  home  gardens, 
302 ;  Habenaria  eolumbte,  390  ; 
Helichrysum  Gulielmi,  333  ;  Kni- 
phofia  multiflora,  334  ;  Ladio-Cat- 
tleya  Binoti,  370 ;  L.-C.  x  Col- 
maniana,  240  ;  Lysionotus  carnosa, 
349  :  Mormodes  Oberlanderianum, 
317  ;  Passiflora  Basing  Park  hybrid, 
390  ;  P.  europhylla,  350  ;  Spirsea 
Aitchisoni,  254  ;  Stanhopea  steno- 
chila,  369  ;  Tagetes  Lemmoni,  18 

Plants  under  glass,  9,  29,  49,  69.  94. 
109,  129,  148,  169, 1S8,  207,225,  243, 
258.  275.  291.  306.323,339,357,377, 
396,  417,  436,  457.  4  74 

Platveodon  grandiflorum  semi-duplex, 
223 

Plumbago  rosea,  396 

Plums,  packing  of.  245  ;  Servian,  359 

Poblia  platensis,  184 

Poisons,  sale  of,  for  technical  or  trade 
purposes,  110,  154,  195,227,264,419 

Polemonium  pauciflcrum,  32 

Pollen  grains.  413 

Pollen,  the  influence  of,  on  mother 
plant,  292 

Polvgonum  Baldschuanicum  as  a  gar- 
den plant,  227,  247,  248,  265 

Polygonum  scandens,  187 

Pommelo,  the,  450 

Poplar  planted  by  Peter  the  Great,  32 

Poplars,  the,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's 
Park.  London,  360 

Potato  blight  in  Ireland,  105,  222  ; 
crop,  defective.  16.  56 

Potato  Early  Puritan,  248,  265  ; 
plants,  spraying,  in  Ireland.  46  : 
trials  at  Ch'iswick,  210,  231,  248, 
278 

Pratia  angulata,  110 

Primula  rosea  destroyed  by  a  mildew 
rust,  174 

Primulas,  Chinese,  452 

Prunes  in  California,  in 

Prunus  acida  var.  semperflorens,  414  : 
P.  avium,  414;  P.  cerasus,  414  ;  P. 
chamajcerasus,  415;  P.  domesiica 
foliis  aureis.  142;  P.  japonica,  414;  P. 
Lauro  -  cerasus  Schipkaensis.  310, 
399;  P.  L.-c.  S.  Mischianus.  399  ;  P. 
L.-c.  S.  Zabelianus,  399  ;  P.  pendula, 
414;  P.  piostiata,  415;  P.  pseudo- 
cerasus  and  its  varieties,  414  ;  P. 
serrulata,  414  ;  P.  triloba,  fl.  pi.,  2 

Pteridium  aquilinurn,  230 

Pyrus  species,  2 


Queecus  coccinea,  394 

Quince,  the  cultivation  of  the,  147" 

Quince  preserve,  recipe  for,  460 


Rail,  garden-produce  by,  83 

Rainfall  in  Aberdeen  during  1900,  4211 

Rainfall,  the,  in  Durham,  114 

Rating  glass-houses  in  market  gar- 
dens, 15 

Rauwolff,  Leonard,  380 

Regent's  Park,  gardening  in,  55 

"  Retarding,"  the  system  of,  324 

Rhododendrons  at  Tremough,  440 

Rhipsalis  Houllettiana,  480 

Rhubarb  seedlings,  forcing,  427 

Rhus  Cotinus,  with  rich  purple  flower- 
stalks,  52 

Ribes,  hybrid,  17 

Riviera  and  Italy,  459 

Rock  garden,  the,  105,  124,  272 

Rodriguezia  fragrans,  182 

Rome,  garden  note  from,  3 

Root,  fasciation  in,  3 

Root  rot,  white  (Rosellinia  necatrix), 
204 

Rosary,  the,  2,  24,  304,  351,  392,  451 

Roscoea  purpurea,  203 

Rose  Airnee  Vibert,  202 

Rose-garden,  suggested  design  for  a,. 
297,  330 

Rose-growers,  International  Congress, 
of,  380 

Rose,  Orange-rust  on  the,  160  :  R.  Pink 
Roamer,22  ;  R.  Society's  classes  toe 
large,  74 ;  R.  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  340  :  sports  and  seed- 
lings, 24  ;  trees,  standard,  136  -r 
variegated,  16 

Roses,  an  easy  method  of  propagating, 
202  ;  at  the  Birmingham  show,  122  -r 
at  Salisbury,  41  ;  at  the  Salisbury 
show,  74  :  "at  the  Crystal  Palace,. 
30,  61  ;  at  the  three  shows  of  the- 
N.R.S.,  103;  decayed,  117:  flower- 
ing in  autumn,  304  ;  hybrid  Tea, 
392  ;  in  Canada,  419  ;  judging,  ia 
America,  341  ;  new  home-raised, 
451  ;  new  varieties  of.  1S1  ;  on. 
their  own  roots,  305  ;  the  season  of, 
163  ;  what  varieties  of,  to  plant,  351 

Roupellia  grata,  152 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  examinations,  32 ;. 
proposed  garden,  14  ;  bye-laws;  10, 
35 ;  centenary,  26 

Rudbeckia  fulgida,  222,  329  ;  R.  gran- 
diflora, 362 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  21, 55,  92  ;  R.  Hypc- 
glossum,  54 


Salt  spray,  effects  of,  on  vegetatioD, 

230 
Salvia  azurea  grandiflora,  310,  329 
Santa   Barbara,  California,  Palms  in, 

354 
Saxifraga  umbrosa  under  trees.  481 
Saxifrages  of  the  Pyrenees,  402 
Scale  insects,  293 
Schubertia  grandiflora,  35 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Apple- 
shoot,  proliferous,  363  ;  Apple- 
trees  attacked  by  caterpillars,  75  -r 
Asparagus  diseased,  299  ;  Aster 
seedling  diseased,  75,  299  ;  Begonia, 
venosa,  482  :  Bonplandia  gemmi- 
flora,  482  ;  Cardamine  chenododi- 
folia,482  ;  Carnation-leaves  injured, 

74  ;  Carnations,  decaying,  16  ; 
Castanea  vesca  foliage  with  little 
laminar  portion,  363 ;  Ceropegia 
diehotoma,  482  :  Chrysanthemum, 
weeping,  Pioneer,  447  ;  Cyclamen, 
double,  447.  4S2  :  Cystopteris  bulbi- 
fera,  299  ;  Dahlia,   synanthic  form,, 

75  ;  diseased  Peaches,  117  ;  Elm 
trees  dying,  482  ;  Figs  dropping, 
117  ;  germination  of  Leucadendron, 

-  447  ;  Grapes,  scalded,  16  ;  He- 
liamphora  nutans.  4S2  ;  Kalanchoe 
marmorata,   482;   Kleinia'  pendula, 
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tsi> ;  Leaf-cutter  bees'-nest,  363 ; 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  182  ;  Ma- 
dura aurantiaca'fruit,  182;  Melon - 
seed,  Eruit  from  old,  IS2;  Nematan- 
tluis  longipes,  182  :  Nepenthes 
Veillardi,  182  :  Nymphsea,  synan- 
thie,  117;  Oak-leaves,  vritb  great 
diversity  in  lobing,  405  ;  with 
spangles,  299  ;  Oaks  in  wood  at 
.Shirley,  363  :  Orchid,  dimorphic, 
K)5  ;  Ornihogalum  laeteum,  4S2  ; 
Pea  with  a  double  plumule,  405  ; 
Peas,  diseased,  405  ;  Pears  decayed. 
117  ;  l'hylica  ercoides,  482  ;  Po- 
tato-crop defective,  It!  ;  Quercns 
sessirlora,  4S2  ;  Rose,  variegated,  Hi  ; 
Roses,  decayed,  117;  Senecio  vul- 
garis x  S.  squalidus'  hybrid,  482; 
seed-vessels,  446  ;  Seakale,  defec- 
tive, 4S2  ;  Stanleya  pinnatifida,  117 ; 
Strawberry  -  leaves  diseased,  75  ; 
Tulips  diseased,  75  ;  Willows  at- 
tacked by  aphis,  299 

Scilla  autumnalis  near  Greenwich,  2B5 
Scotland,  Pears  that  thrive  in,  464 
Scutellaria  altissima,  124 
Seakale,  retarding  and   forcing,    394, 

444 
Seaside  garden,  a.  1 1 
Season,  the  flowerless,  472 
Sedum    spectabile    roseum,    372 ;    S. 

brevifoliura  var.  Pottsii,  142 
Seed,  diseased,  378 
Seed-harvest,  a  review  of  the,  256 
Seeds  into  bags,  machine  for  putting, 

153 
Selection,  a  paper  upon,  by  H.  L.  de 

Vibnorin,  163,  185.  229 
Sempervivum  hybrid,  51  ;  S.  x  Thom- 

soni,  35 
Senecio  spatulata,  310 
Sequoia   gigantea,  tall   specimens   of, 

52 
Seychelles,  the,  477 
Shrubs,  flowering,  choice,  2.  45 
Sisal  Hemp  from  Agave  rigida  or  A.  r. 

sisalana,  355 
Sobralia  Cattleya,  231 

SOCIETIES  :— Aberdeen  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 426  :  Aberdeen  Natural  His. 
tory  and  Antiquarian,  406  ;  Ameri- 
can Florists,  228 ;  Beckenhanr 
Horticultural.  277,  299,  331.  367, 
406,  467  ;  Bath  Floral,  19S  ;  Battle 
Horticultural,  198 ;  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum,  365  ;  Bishop's 
Stortford  Horticultural,  177,385; 
Bolton  Chrysanthemum,  387,  466  ; 
Boston  Dahlia,  233  ;  Bradford  Chrys- 
anthemum, 387 ;  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Horticultural,  178;  Bristol 
Gardeners',  98  :  Bristol  Chrysan- 
themum, 386  ;  British  Association, 
the,  211,  227  ;  British  Pteridological, 
138  ;  Brixton,  Streatham  and  Clap- 
ham  Horticultural,  216,  364,  477  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',  155,  245  ;  Cardiff 
Horticultural,  75 ;  Cambridge  Horti- 
cultural, 363 ;  Carlisle  Horticultural, 
98  ;  Castle  Ashby  Horticultural, 
138  ;  Cheltenham  Fruit  and  Chrys- 
anthemum, 3S5  ;  Chester  Paxton, 
388,46-7-;  Chislehurst  Gardeners',  331; 
Cobham  Chrysanthemum,  386 ;  Col- 
chester Rose  and  Horticultural,  3S7  ; 
Croydon,  178,  283,  314,  367,  405  ; 
Darlington  Chrysanthemum,  426  ; 
Derby  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural, 234  ;  Devon  and  Exeter  Gar- 
deners', 59,  117,  299,  364,  367,406, 
426,  467  ;  Devizes  Chrysanthemum, 
385  ;  Durham,  Northumberland  and 
Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural, 76  ;  Ebley,  Cainscross,  &c, 
Horticultural,  119  ;  English  Arbori- 
cultural,  155  ;  Folkestone  Chrysan- 


themum, 985  ;  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 277:  Fruiterers'  Company, 
294  ;  German  Rosarians,  34  :  Grhenl 
Chambre  Syndicate,  12,  299,  367. 
447  ;  Gloucestershire  Horticultural, 
19;  Hanley  Horticultural,  19,  119  ; 
Harrow  Horticultural,  58  ;  Horti- 
cultural ( !lub,  292,  359  ;  Hull  Chrys- 
anthemum,  386;  Isle  of  Thanel 
Chrysanthemum.  366  ;  Kenilworth 
Horticultural,  179  ;  Kent  County 
Farm  Fruit.  282  ;  Kirkcudbright 
Horticultural,  138  ;  Leicester  Chrys- 
anthemum, 366;  LeicesterHorticultu- 
ral,  138;  Linnean,  18,308,365, 425,45s, 
467,482:  Loughborough  Gardeners', 
267,  405  :  Maidenhead  Chrysanthe- 
mum. 387  ;  Manchester  Orchid, 
98,  282,  299,  331,  405,  482  ;  Mid- 
land  Counties  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  98,  118  ;  Moffat  and  Upper 
Annandale  Horticultural,  234  : 
Monmouth  Chrysanthemum.  364  ; 
National  Amateur  Gardeners', 
459  ;  National  Auricula,  483  ; 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
75,  483  ;  National  Chrysanthemum, 
98,  282.  314,  331,  340,  343,  388,  406, 
426,  447 ;  National  Co-operative, 
112, 150  ;  National  Dahlia,  214,467  ; 
National  Rose,  19,  36,  41,  446  ; 
Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Horti- 
cultural, 98  ;  Northampton  Chrys- 
anthemum. 365  ;  Northampton  Hor- 
ticultural, IIS  ;  Northern  Associa- 
tion of  Scientific  Societies,  38 ; 
North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrysan- 
themum, 308  ;  Portsmouth  Chrysan- 
themum. 447  :  Potter's  Bar  Chrys- 
anthemum, 386  ;  Putney  and 
Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum,  365  ; 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners', 
38 ;  Reading  Gardeners',  98,  283, 
367,  331,  467  ;  Reading  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 406  :  Royal  Botanic,  359, 
326;  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural, 2*16,  234  ;  Royal  Horticul- 
tural, 16,  36,  56,  96,  136,  155,  1  75, 
197,  213,  250,  283,  266,  280,  312, 
345,  382,  424. 466  ;  R.H.S.  fruit  show 
at  Palace  (Supplement,  Sept.  29)  ; 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen. 
155,  388  ;  Royal  Horticultural  of 
Ireland,  197,  36*6,  462  ;  Rugby  Chrys- 
anthemum, 386  ;  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural,  11  ;  Scottish  Horticultural, 
119,  233.  282,  347.  367.  387.  447; 
Scotch  Meteorological.  75  ;  Shirley 
Gardeners',  77  ;  Salisbury  Horti- 
cultural,^ ;  SandwichandDist. Mar- 
ket Growers,  459  ;  Shropshire  Horti- 
cultural, 156,  171  ;  Smithfield  Club,' 
447 ;  Southampton  Horticultural, 
19,  366  ;  Southern  Counties'  Car- 
nation, 119  ;  St.  John's  (Sevenoaks) 
Gardeners',  331  ;  Stirling  Horticul- 
tural, 199  ;  Surveyors'  Institution, 
293  ;  Swansea  Horticultural,  3s  ; 
Taunton  Deane  Horticultural,  177  ; 
Trowbridge  Horticultural.  155  :  LT1- 
ster  Horticultural.  366 :  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit, 
282,  447  ;  Wargrave  Gardeners', 
216,  283,  314,  367,  406,  482 ;  Welling- 
borough Dahlia,  198  ;  Weybridge 
Horticultural,  75  ;  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum,  385 ;  Windsor, 
Eton  and  District  Chrysanthemum, 
365  ;  Woking  Horticultural,  58 ; 
Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete.  38  -r 
Yorkshire  Naturalists,  192,  245 

Soil  cultivation,  389,  432 

Soils,  some  practical  facts  regarding, 

244 
Solanum  capsicastrum  diseased,  236 
Solanum  Tomatillo,  240 
Solandra  grandiflora,  287 


Soot,  value  of,  111 

South  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  55 

South-west,  November  notes  from  the, 
421,  430 

Specialisation  in  horticulture,  398 

Species  r.  varieties,  422 

Species,  experimental  origin  of  a  new, 
208 

Spinach,  New  Zealand, 481 ;  substitutes 
for  summer  and  winter.  179 

Spirsea  Aitchisoni,  363  ;  S.  bullata, 
106  ;  S.  Foxi.  32 

Spiranthes  Romanzoviana,  288 

Sport  in  Hazel,  56 

Spraying,  381 

Spraying  wholesale.  400 

Stangeria  paradoxa.  anatomy  of,  52 

Stanleya  pinnatifida.  117 

Stapelia  gigantea,  105,  311 

Staphylea  Coulombieri,  2 

Sternbergia  angustifolia,  293  ;  S, 
macrantha,  277 

Sternbergias,  256 

Stocktaking,  52,  132,  209,  277,  360, 
439 

Stokesia  cyanea,  231,  248,  265,  278, 
298,  375 

Storm,  circumstances  of  the,  111,  114 

Straffan,  Ireland,  274 

Strasburg  Botanical  Garden,  255 

Strawberry,  large  fruits  of  Royal 
Soverign,  54  ;  leaves  diseased,  75  ; 
plants,  blind,  74  ;  wanted,  a  new, 
73 

Strawberries,  92  ;  early,  174  ;  flower- 
less.  56  :  in  1900,  67  :  in  the  market 
gardens,  25  ;  late,  330  ;  market, 
44  ;  old  v.  new,  174 

Strelitzia,  35 

Streptocarpus,  460 

Styrax  japonica,  32 

Succulents,  winter  treatment  of,  410 

Sugar- Beet,  439 

Sulphuring  a  vinery,  174 

Summers,  a  classification  of  sixty,  231  ; 
wet  and  cold,  134 

Sunflowers  as  a  field  crop,  362 

Sunningdale  Park,  Orehids  at.  472 

Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  458 

Surrey  C.  C.  allotment  competitions, 
174 

Sweet  Pea  celebration,  the,  91  ;  S.  P. 
Cupid,  78  ;  the  hardiness  of  the, 
190,  297  ;  scent,  79  ;  the  history  of 
the,  30  ;  varieties,  92 

Sweet  Peas,  111  298;  alone,  why?, 
135 ;  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms 
of,  195  ;  for  succession,  311  ;  select, 
115;  selection  of  varieties  of,  50  ; 
setting  up,  141  ;  the  show  and  Con- 
ference upon,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
71 

Sweet  William  Elizabeth,  56 

Sylviculture,  British,  paper  upon,  212 


TEA  in  China,  1669,  139 
Texas,  devastation  in,  216 
Thalictrum  Chelidonii,  167 
The  Grove,  Stanmore,  335 
Thladiantha  dubia,  278 
Thorn,  the  Cock's  Spur,  321 
Timber  growing  in  coppices,  4 
Tobacco,   cultivation  of,  in   Victoria, 

400 ;       manufacturers,      and      the 

Butcher's  Broom,  74 
Tomatos,  field,  7,  126 
Tree,  well  of  water  in  a,  195 
Trees  and  shrubs,   142,  295,  321,  394, 

414,  472;  seeds  of,  363 
Trees  and  plants,  fragrant,  381,  436 
Trees,  as  season  indicators,    363  ;  at 

Kilruddery,  Bray,  232 ;  clipped,  292 ; 

pendulous,  477 
Tremough,  Rhododendrons  at,  440 
Trevoria  chloris,  319 


Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens,  126 

Troeheta  subviridis,  102 

Tsuga  canadensis  var.  pendula,  226 

Tulipa  Greigi,  a  giant,  285 

Tulips,  diseased,  75 

Tupistra  perakensis,  287 

Turf,  on  lawns,  a  substitute  for,  191  ; 

a  substitute  lor,  231 
Turnips,  winter  and  spring,  126 
Typha  minima,  ''■-' 


U 

University  College,  London,  261 


Vai.lota-A.maryli.1s.  hybrid,  336 
Vegetable  pathology,  326 
Vegetable-Marrows,   the   cooking  of, 

152, 195 
Vegetables,   3,   356,   394,   427  ;    Cali- 

fornian,  for  London,  261  ;    failures 

with,  66 
Veratrum  californicum,  22 
Vernonia  scorpioides,  125  ;  V.  anomala, 

32  ;  V.  decumbens,  32  ;  V.  Henry- 

ensis,  32  ;  V.  neglecta,  24 
Versailles,  a  flower  show  at,  182 
Vicia  Orobus  and  V.  sylvatir.a,  154 
Vilmorin,  H.  L.  de,  on  Selection,  163 
Vinery,  sulphuring  a,  174 
Vines,  at  Lockinge.  16  ;  pedigree,  old 

and  new,  431 
Vineyards,  peronOspora  in  the  Greek, 

12' 
Vintage  on  the  continent,  the,  152 
Violets,  culture  of,  in  pits,  223  ;  Parma, 

90 

W 

Wages  of  farm  labourers,  191 
Wales,  re-afforestation  wanted  in,  419 
Wallflower,  Harpur  Crewe's  double,  481 
Wallflowers,  clubbed,  236 
Watercress,  cooked,  477 
Weather,  the,  in  West  Herts,  14,  34,' 

53,   73,  83,  108,'  133,   148,  172,187, 

227,   245,    263,    272,  294.    310,    328, 

341,  361,  381,  402,  420,  441,  461,  479 
Weather  in  N.  Cornwall,  35,  264,  362, 

421 
Weather,  recent,  74,  444,  464 
Weevils  and  chlorophyll,  73 
Welbeck  Abbey,  269 
Wellingtonia,  seeding  of,  444    • 
Wengern  Alp,  Switzerland,  217 
West   Indies,   capital   and   enterprise 

wanted  in  the,  375 
Wheat  crop  of  1900,  429 
Wheat,  mummy,  65 
Whitehead's,  Mr.  Chas.,  retirement, 438 
Williamson's  Chrysanthemum  support, 

331 
Willows  for  river  bank,  200 
Wine-Grapes,  394 
Winns,  The,  Walthamstow,  61,  79 
Wittmack,  Professor,  310 
Wood-pulp  from  Canada,  191 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  260 
Worms,  foreign,  in   English  gardens,    , 

66,  101,  196,  329,  464  ' 


Year,  events  of  the,  476 
Yerba  mate,  cultivation  of,  294 
Yucca  baccata,   103  ;  Y.  gloriosa,   15, 
74,  262,  278 


Zauschneria  californica,  105 
Zizania  aquatica,  304     . 
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Abbotsbury  Castle,  Yucca   gloriosa 

in  the  gardens  at,  263 
Aberia  caffra  (Kei  Apple),  462 
Adiantumcapillus-venerisimbricatum, 

frond  of,  429 
Aparicus  albas,  abnormal  growth  of, 

336 

Aloe,  fasciated  root  of,  3 

Alsophila  Loubetiana,  328 

Anemone  japonica  "  Mont  Rose,"  229 

Anona  cherimolia,  460 

Apple  Barnack  Beauty,  251  ;  A.  Beauty 

of  Bath,  145  ;  A.  Irish  Peach,  145  ; 

A.  Mrs.  Phillimore,  249 
Ardisia  Brandnerian*,  321 
Asclepias  Halli,  183    ,, 
Asparagus  ,  Duchesnei,  3.05;   A.  um- 

bellatus,  379 
Aubergine,  Early  Dwarf  Purple,  211 

B 

Bag  filling  machine,  a,  153 
Bambnranta  Arnoldiaina,  313 
Bananas,  a  good  home-grown  bunch 

of,  461 
Beech  hedge  at  Meiklour,  Perthshire, 

442 
Begonia  Dorothy  Hardwick,  344  ;   B. 

Marchioness  of  Bath,  343  ;  B.  Mrs. 

Jno.  Heal,  371     ' 
Brocchinia  cordylinoides  growing   in 

Mr.    Im    Thurn's    garden    on    the 

Barima  River,  185 
Bruchus  granarius,  78 
Bulimus  Goodalli,  404 
Byblis  gigantea,  351 


Calathea  erdCata.  119  i 
Camellia  spray  with  fruits,  443 
Carnation  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  193 
Cedar,  the  old  Lebanon,  in  the  Physic 

Gardens,  Chelsea,  147 
Celery,  fly  and  grub,  the,'  268 
Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  old  Cedar  of 

Lebanon  in  the,  147 
Cherry  "Noble,"  127 
Chrysanthemum    indjcum,  the    wild 

form  of,  342 
Clematis  Duchess  of  York,  43 
Clibran's    nursery,    views    taken    in 

Messrs.,  221 
Coffea  robusta,  311 
Coryanthes  maorantha,  355 
Crocosmia.  aurea,  175,:  C.  a.,  as  grown 

in  the  Hyde'  Park,  Sydney,  176  ;  C, 

a.  maculata,  177 
Crowley,  portrait  o'f  the  late  Philip,  481 
Cryptostemma  lusitanicum,  391 
Cucumber-Melon;     (Gucumis    flexuo- 

sus  ?),  a,  204 
Cypripedium   Dora    Crawshaw,   375  ; 

C.  insigne  Chantini  Lindeni,  411 
Cypripediums,    a    group    of,    in    the 

houses  at  the  Horticole    Colonial, 

Moortebeek,  Brussels,  473 


Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderi- 
anum  from  Walton  Grange  gardens, 
238  ;  D.  P.  S.,  a  new  striped  form  of, 
241  ;  D.  P.  S.  var.  hololeuca,  239  ; 
D.  Venus,  95  i 

Devansaye,  A.  de  la,  portrait  of  the 
late,  423 

Dichorisandra  Thysiana,  302 


Easel  and  show  board  for  exhibiting 

Grapes,  422 
Eckford,  Henry,  portrait  of,  79 
Elm,  common  and  Cornish,  upon  one 

shoot,  123 
Eremurus  robustus  at  Dundee,  228 
Eriogonum     giganteum    growing    in 

Santa  Barbara,  337 
Eucharis  grandiflora  growing  out-of- 
doors,  115 


Falkland  Park,  view  of  glasshouses 

at,  33 
Fasciated  root  of  Aloe,  3 
Ficus  Eetveldiana,  303 
Fig  disease,  a  (Cercospora  Bolleana),  5 
Finlay  Lawn-rake,  the,  135 
Fly-trap,  a  new,  154 
Fruit,  exhibit  of,  at  the  Shrewsbury 

Show,  173 


Gooseberries,  American  mildew  on, 

143 
Gymnopsis  uniserialis,  165 


H 


Hailstones  that  fell  at  Abingdon,  27 

Hazardia  detonsa,:  470 

Hazel,  a  purple  and  green,  51 

Heather-thatched  cottage  and  garden- 
hut,  246,  247 

Helichrysum  Gulielmi,  334. 

Hendre,  Monmouth,  Peach  crop  at 
the,  131 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  83 

Hutchins,  Rev.  W.  T.,  portrait  of,  73 


IRIS  urmiensis,  372 


Jasminum  augulare,   360 ;    J.   a.   as 
growing  in  South  Devon,  361 


K 

Kew,  herbaceous  border  at,  353 


L^elio-Cattleta  x  Henry  Green- 
wood, 47 

Larkspur,  annual,  Blue  Butterfly;  133 

Lawn-rake,  the  Finlay,  135 

Leeches,  foreign,  329 

Leptosyne  gigantea,  319 

Linnsea,  a  view  in  the  alpine  garden, 
107 

Litchi,  fruit  of,  450 

Loganberry,  the,  growing  at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  309 

Lychnis  grandiflora,  205 


M 

.  Machine  for  rilling  bags  with  seeds. 
153 

Magnolia  macrophylla,  325 

Masdevallia  debrsa,  395 

Maxillaria  sctfrrilis,  65 

Mesembryanthemum,  branch  p'erfd- 
rated  by  a  growth  of  Cyperus  eScu- 
lentus,  55        ....  .  I •    • 

Mormodes  Oberlai)derianum,318  .,. 


N 


Nectarine  and   Peach  in  one  fruit, 

82 
Nepenthes  Sir   William  T.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  257 
Nymphsea  gigantea,    77;   N.   stellata 

pulcherrima,  273 


Oak,  a  transplanted,  203 

Oaks,  the    pedunculate    and   sessile, 

from   Mr. ,  Fisher's  drawings,  219; 

growing  at  Bowood,  295 
Odontoglossum  Hallio-crispum  Craw- 

shayanum,  102  ;    O.  x  Rolfeae  var. 

meleagris,      4,51  ;      O.    Wattianuin' 

Crawshayanum,  286  tf 

Oncidium  luridum,  62         ■■  •      -i.  ■..-. 


Parsnip,  CannelTs  Defiance,  4'71 
Pea  British  Empire,  97         :'  ,'■'' 
Peach,  a  disbudded  shoot  of  a,  82' 
Peach-trellis ,  i^t   The    Hendre,    Mon- 
mouth, 131,  'I'  ' 
Pear,  Charles  Ernest,  453     -  . 
Pernettya  ciliaris,  463  ;  P.  floribunda, 

465 
Perrin's  fly-trap,  154 


Phaius  Oakwoodiensis  x  ,  93 

Plan  of  a  garden,  by  Mr.  W.  Miller,. 

for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  13 
Platycerium     angolense,      444 ;       P_ 

grande,  433  ;   P.  Wallichii,  435  ;    P. 

Willincki,  431 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  semi-duplex,. 

223 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  YEAE. 
JUNE. 

fTIHE  year  loves  its  daughters,  and  they 
■*-  garland  themselves  to  please  their  sire. 
Not  to  please  us,  as  in  our  self-centring  conse- 
quence we  are  apt  to  think.  "  For  Thy  pleasure 
they  were  created,"  was  the  confession  of  the 
adoring  twenty-four. 

"  The  summer  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; " 

was  Shakespeare's  floral  creed.  Of  its  progeny, 
June  is  favourite,  and  she  repays  parental 
preference.  No  month  is  so  flush  in  colouring, 
so  varied  in  fecundity  of  production,  so  per- 
sistent in  glory  to  the  end.  July  has  its 
specialties,  of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Delphi- 
nium, Poppies,  Lilies  ;  but  its  opening  joys  are 
June's  bequests,  and  its  close  brings  rueful 
hints  from  past  and  fallen  bloom.  Nor  does 
my  long  Corycian  experience  recall  a  June  like 
this.  I  do  not  mean  in  climate,  for  it  opened 
miserably,  and  has  been  crossed  by  waves  of 
cold  ;  but  in  the  tropical  vigour  of  its  growth. 
Such  tree  blooms  I  never  saw  ;  such  Chestnut 
pyramids,  Sycamore  tassels,  ropes  of  Hawthorn, 
foam-balls  of  Gueldres  Rose,  "  Laburnum  rich 
in  streaming  gold."  So,  too,  with  the  shrubs  : 
Weige'a,  red  and  white  ;  Spiraja  and  Veronica, 
Philadelthu3  coronaria  and  grandiflora  ;  while 
not  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  stunted  and 
sparsely-flowering  in  former  years,  rise  in  this 
June  ful  ,  profuse,  and  tall. 


I  own  to  an  annual  pang  in  discarding  the 
exhausted  double  Wallflowers,  so  serviceable  as 
they  hove  been,  so  noble  in  colouring  and 
stature,  so  Triton-like  among  the  minnows  of 
May ;  it  seems  impious  to  cast  them  out,  like 
Jeremy  Taylor's  withered  Rose,  into  the  por- 
tion of  weeds  and  worn-out  faces.  The  best  of 
them  grew  on  either  side  our  door  in  raised 
beds,  from  which  two  noble  clipped  Pyracanthi, 
just  now  in  bloom,  ascend  to  the  upper  windows. 
They  went  to  the  rubbish-heap  in  the  month's 
first  week,  and  in  their  place  is  a  backing  of 
early  autumn  Chrysanthemums,  then  stately 
water-loving  Cardinals,  rearing  their  cupreous 
foliage  amid  thickly  -  planted  Pelargoniums, 
edged  with  blue  Lobelias  and  ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, falling  over  the  sustaining  cork-clad 
boards.  It  is  the  only  approach  to  bedding-out 
which  I  permit,  appropriate  so  near  the  house, 
and  brilliant  till  October  frost.  It  leaves  a 
fortnight  of  comparative  bareness,  but  that  is 
overlooked  in  the  splendour  of  the  herbaceous 
border  opposite.  My  charming  contemporary, 
"  E.  V.  B. ,"  used  to  anathematise  the  word — I 
know  not  why ;  it  tells  the  truth  with  me. 
My  long,  wide  borders  show  only  herbs,  plants 
which  die  down  in  winter,  go,  as  George 
Herbert  says — 

To  see  their  mother  root  when  they  have  blown, 

Where  they  together 

All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world  keep  house  alone. 

Each  morning  when  I  throw  up  my  bedroom 
window  I  look  down  upon  them  with  a  cry  of 
pleasure.  The  dominant  colours  are  yellow, 
Doronicum  and  Hemerocallis  ;  purple,  Gera- 
nium ibericum  and  Veronica  amethystina  ; 
coral-red,  Centranthus  ;  orange,  Papaver  hir- 
sutum  ;  white,  Pyrethrum,  and  tumbling  masses 
of  the  common  Pink.  Intermediate  tones  are 
due  to  Dame's  Violet,  lingering  '  Aubrietia, 
Limnanthes,  pink  Pyrethrum.  From  a  Grindel- 
wald  valley  comes  tall  Pyren;ean  Valerian,  too 
soon  o'erblown,  but  seeding  freely  ;  hard  by  it 
is  a  squad  of  Oriental  Poppies,  their  great 
scarlet  and  black  blossoms  leaning  forward 
arrestingly  to  look  us  in  the  face.  Flanking 
that  again,  dependent  on  daily  watering  in  all  but 
wettest  weather,  is  a  great  bush  of  Spiraea 
Aruncus  with  flower-spikes  2  feet  long.  Scarlet 
Geums,  and  even  lovelier  Potentillas,  yellow  with- 
out and  blood-red  within,  sparkle  through  the 
greenery  ;  while  florally  most  interesting  of  all 
is  Morina  longifolia,  with  lustrous  thistle 
leaves,  Acanthus-like  flower  stem,  spiny  bracts 
and  nearly  fourscore  protruding  tubular  florets, 
white  on  the  day  they  open,  changing  then  to 
crimson.  From  Cowper's  Olney  greenhouse- 
border,  I  have  brought  a  profusion  of  his 
favourite  "  grass  Pinks,"  which,  as  he  tells 
William  Dnwin  on  June  8,  1783,  distracted  his 
attention  from  the  letter  he  was  writing  to  his 
friend.  Many  of  these  are  on  the  wane  as 
June  goes  out,  but  there  are  plenty  more  to 
take  up  the  wondrous  tale  and  beautify  the  July 
record. 

In  the  side  walks  are  the  vivid  Italian 
Alkanet,  the  curious  Vincetoxicum,  its  small 
puce-coloured  florets,  so  inconspicuous  to  the 
naked  eye,  so  exquisite  beneath  a  3-inch  lens ; 
Phytolacca  from  the  Burgundy  vineyards, 
where  its  black  berries  are  crushed  to  colour  the 
wine  ;  Buphthalmum,  Grimm  the  Collier 
(Hieracium  aurantiacum),  Genista  sagittalis, 
Campanala  Trachelium  and  glomerata,  phos- 
phorus-scented Dittany,  "gold-dusted  Snap- 
dragon," Devil-in-a-bush  blue  and  white,  lovely 
Bartonia  aurea,   all  backed  by  Foxgloves,  red, 


white,  yellow,  with  at  present  only  a  single 
specimen  of  the  Digitalis  lutea.  Supported  by 
Rose-trees,  dwarf  and  standard,  is  the  Birth- 
wort,  Aristolochia  clematitis.  I  took  it  up  at 
Godstow,  where  it  is  a  weed,  introduced  cen- 
turies ago  from  Italy  by  the  nuns,  who  used  it 
medicinally.  It  is  one  of  three  or  four  plants 
— Bocconia  is  another — which  insist  on  choosing 
their  own  corner  in  a  garden.  Plant  them 
arbitrarily,  they  pine  and  die  ;  humour  them 
where  they  come  up  unexpectedly,  and  they 
flourish  like  a  green  Bay-tree.  Deference  to 
this  caprice  has  filled  for  me  a  most  unlikely 
corner  with  a  mass  of  Impatiens  parviflora.  I 
brought  it  forty  years  ago  from  the  Oxford 
Physic  Garden,  where  it  abounded  close  to  dear 
old  Dr.  Daubeny's  door.  Last  year,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  it  growing  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Tyne,  which  washes  the 
quaint  Scottish  town  of  Haddington.  An 
"escape,"  say  botanists  undoubtingly.  Whence 
and  how  escaped  is  often  an  insoluble  puzzle. 

Under  my  study-window  is  a  rock-bed,  built 
with  glacial  erratics  from  the  North  of  England, 
which  fill  our  boulder  clay.  Here  are  Notting- 
ham Catch-fly,  Dianthus  cajsius,  from  Cheddar  ; 
D.  caryophyllus  from  Rochester  Castle,  London 
Pride,  Asarum,  with  its  hidden  purple  bells, 
the  scentless  but  ever-blooming  white  Canadian 
violet,  feathery  racemes  of  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
four  kinds  of  Oxalis  red  and  yellow.  Here  too 
is  the  not  common  Claytonia  perfoliata,  grown 
in  clumps,  among  which  I  planted  some  purple 
mountain  Pansy  from  Langdale — an  inspired 
thought  to  judge  from  the  "  how  lovely  "  of 
those  who  see  them  together.  It  fades  early 
in  June,  when  I  remove  all  but  a  seeding 
remnant,  and  replace  with  Stocks.  Here 
lastly,  hiding  a  rough  corner,  is  Senecio 
squalidus,  a  foreigner  rarely  seen  in  England. 
It  grows  thickly  on  the  middle  belt  in  the 
ascent  of  Etna,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Oxford  by  John  Sibthorp,  in  1784.  Planted 
there,  it  spread  over  the  town,  covered  and  still 
covers,  every  buttress  and  coign  of  vantage. 
A  plant  sent  to  Cambridge  established  itself  in 
all  the  college  buildings  there  ;  carried  to 
Taunton  in  1865,  it  clothed  the  ancient  Gram- 
mar School  and  Castle. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Plancus  was  consul, 
showing  Oxford  to  some  400  Birmingham 
artisans,  I  called  their  attention  to  it,  and  told 
its  story.  From  a  small  piece  of  waste  ground 
they  eagerly  dug  up  roots  and  took  them  home 
to  plant.  Months  afterwards,  haunting  the 
poorer  streets  — not  slums,  for  there  are  no 
slums  in  sanitary  well-governed  Birmingham, 
I  found  it  flourishing  in  many  a  window-box 
and  small  back  court.  Its  name  they  had  all 
forgotten,  but  with  a  droll  half-remembrance, 
had  twisted  my  own  name  into  a  generic  and 

specific  title  :    they  had  called  it  ,  but  I 

must  not   say   what,    or    I    shall    reveal    the 
insignificant  identity  of  Corycius  senex. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CKISPUM  LUCIANI. 

Mr.  Warburton  wishes  us  to  say  that  the  notice 
of  the  O.  crispum  Luciani,  exhibited  at  the  Man- 
chester and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society's  meet- 
ing on  June  5,  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  was 
misleading.  It  says  the  flowers  of  this  crispum  are 
likewise  small ;  the  flower  which  I  (Mr.  Warburton) 
send  you  measures  fully  3A  inches  across  after  being 
cut  for  over  a  week,  and  it  was  on  the  plant  six  weeks 
previous.  And  further  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  it 
is  the  same  plant  as  exhibited  and  figured  in  the 
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Gard.  Chron.  of  Dec.  0,  1899,  which  is  not  so  ;  the 
one  figured  at  this  date  was  Lindeni,  but  through 
some  mistake  it  got  named  Mortebeekiense,  but 
was  afterwards  corrected  in  your  later  issue. 
Lindeni  has  dark  chestnut-brown  blotches,  whilst 
those  of  Luciani  are  deep  plum-purple,  the  difference 
being  most  remarkable  and  distinct  in  many  ways. 
I  also  enclose  you  Macfarlane's  paintings  of  both 
varieties  for  you  to  see  and  confirm.  A.  W. 


FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

Phillyrea  decora,  alias  Vilmorineana. — This 
very  distinct  species  of  a  long  cultivated  genus  bids 
fair  to  become  as  useful  as  a  flowering  shrub  as  it  is 
when  considered  as  merely  a  foliage  plant.  During 
several  weeks  its  stems  have  been  wreathed  thickly 
with  its  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which,  as 
well  as  being  pretty  while  adorning  the  plant,  are 
also  very  suitable  for  furnishing  vases.  I  have 
treated  P.  decora  somewhat  differently  from  the 
other  species  with  very  small  foliage,  the  chief 
beauty  of  which  arises  from  their  dense  habit.  The 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  species  under 
discussion  is  its  large  and  broad  leaves,  and  to 
encourage  size  in  these  I  have  all  along  kept  the 
bushes  thin  and  open  by  means  of  cutting  clean 
away  all  weakly  shoots  in  the  centres  of  growth. 
This  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  induced  the  plants  to 
flower  very  profusely,  as  well  as  to  produce  ample 
and  striking  foliage,  which,  I  may  add,  is  rather 
better  on  plants  growing  in  rich  light  soil  than 
in  that  of  a  heavier  nature. 

Pretnos  triloba,  double-flowered  variety. 
Cherries  and  Plums  yield  feasts  of  beauty  in 
their  season,  and  one  is  in  some  perplexity  in 
deciding  as  to  which  is  the  best.  It  is  perhaps 
wise  not  to  choose  !  Of  the  small-growing  kinds 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  attractive  than  the 
one  above  -  named.  Its  long,  slender,  flexile 
branches  are  at  present  studded  with  deep  pink 
blossoms,  which  are  most  lovely.  By  a  judicious 
use  of  the  knife,  the  shoots  may  be  caused  to  extend 
beyond  the  UBual  length,  and  it  is  therefore  worth 
while  examining  the  trees  after  the  bloom  is  past, 
in  order  to  cut  out  all  weakly  growths,  and  decaying 
points  that  may  have  suffered  from  late  frosts.  It 
is  a  species  that  naturally  makes  but  slight  growth, 
and  therefore  while  the  trees  are  young  they  should 
be  helped  with  fresh  soil  and  manure  at  the  root, 
and  be  carefully  pruned  as  above  recommended. 

Staphylea  Coulombieri. 
This  is  obviously  a  variety  of  the  well  known 
S.  colohica,  from  which  it  differs  in  not  being  so 
floriferous,  and  the  racemes  of  flower  are  more 
lax  and  longer,  while  the  flowers  themselves  are 
slightly  smaller.  S.  Coulombieri  also  expands 
its  flowers  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other. 
Both  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  select 
shrubbery.     They  require  no  special  culture. 

Crataegus  salicifolius. 

This  is,  perhaps,  more  a  tree  than  a  shrub, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  attains  to  good-sized 
dimensions  such  as  the  fine  specimen  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  has  arrived  at,  that  its 
value  in  pleasure-grounds  can  be  fully  determined. 
It  is  however  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over  even 
when  young,  its  grey  foliage,  its  drooping  branches, 
and  at  this  time  of  year  the  trusses  of  large  flowers 
with  which  it  adorns  itself,  rendering  it  a  con- 
spicuous object. 

Pyrus  species. 

Two  allied  plants  deserve  also  a  passing  notice. 
The  one,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  being  now 
smothered  in  red  buds,  or  pretty  piuk-tinted 
blossoms.  I  encourage  the  formation  of  long 
shoots,  which  clothe  themselves  from  base  to  tip 
with  little  clusters  of  bloom.  The  tree  is  best 
grown  as  a  standard,  and  its  fruit  is,  I  should 
imagine,  the  tiniest  Apple  in  existence,  being 
about  the  sias  of  the  common  Haw. 

The  other  is  I'yrus  Maulei,  of  which  I  with  to 


remark  only  that  the  bushes  should  be  pruned,  so 
as  to  induce  very  long  shoots  which,  if  well 
ripened,  are  abundantly  furnished  with  flowers, 
and  are  more  useful  than  short  stems. 

Cytistjs. 
AmoDg  the  shrubs  that  have  for  the  first  time 
experienced  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter  and 
emerged  from  it  unscathed,  I  would  like  to  mention 
Cytisus  elongatus,  on  account  of  the  distinct 
colour  of  its  flowers.  They  are  soft  pink  and 
yellow,  produced  very  freely,  and  while  I  write,  in 
course  of  expansion.  B. 


The  Rosary. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  ROSE  SEASON. 
Atmospheric  conditions  have  been  eminently 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  floral  development  of 
Roses  in  Scotland  during  the  month  of  June.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  if  Nature  wished  in  characteristic 
fashion  to  modify  this  advantage,  the  earlier 
blooms  have  been,  unless  in  strongly  protected 
situations,  greatly  mutilated  by  violent  south-west 
winds,  and  heavy  thunder-rains.  The  weather,  in 
other  words,  has  for  several  weeks  past  been 
dominated  by  electricity,  with  the  usual  resultB. 
We  have  had,  at  long  intervals,  exceptionally 
beautiful  days,  but  they  were  dreams  of  beauty 
"too  bright  to  last;"  a  suspicion  confirmed  by 
subsequent  saddening  experience.  At  the  present 
date  (June  25),  many  of  my  finest  climbing  Roses 
growing  on  the  walls  of  the  manse,  and  visible  from 
the  study-window  at  which  I  am  writing,  bear 
evidence  of  their  long  struggle  with  the  winds 
and  the  rains.  In  the  garden,  which  is 
entirely  sheltered  from  the  force  of  southern 
blasts,  less  damage  has  been  experienced,  unless 
in  the  persistent  "  damping  off"  of  many  precious 
blooms.  Among  the  first  to  suffer  from  this  special 
infliction  of  Nature  (who  sometimes  resembles  a 
cruel,  intemperate  parent  in  her  treatment  of  her 
fairest  offapring),  was  that  loveliest  of  all  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Ptoses,  Clara  WatsoD,  whose  colour  is 
as  exquisite  as  its  fragrance  is  refined.  A  Scottish 
rosarian  of  considerable  reputation,  who  has  occa- 
sionally gained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  has  frequently  told  me  that  he 
cannot  grow  Clara  Watson  to  any  advantage,  a 
statement  which,  I  confess,  surprises  me  greatly, 
for  I  have  frequently  had  it  6  inches  in  diameter, 
of  superb  form  and  colour.  I  have,  indeed,  no 
grander  Rose  in  my  garden.  In  the  leading  cata- 
logues its  value  is  decidedly  under  estimated  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  less  successful  in  England  than  in 
southern  Scotland,  where  we  have  more  coolness 
and  moisture  during  the  exacting  summer  season — 
atmospheric  influences  which  in  many  instances  are 
essential  for  commanding  floral  results.  I  find  that 
during  an  exceptionally  hot  season,  when  the  sun 
is  an  absolute  tyrant,  creating  and  consuming 
with  that  power,  even  such  consummate  Roses  as 
Clara  Watson  and  Margaret  Dickson,  not  to  speak 
of  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre,  are  too  suddenly  forced  open  in 
the  centre,  and  do  not  last  very  long.  A  compara- 
tively cool  season,  according  to  my  own  experience, 
suits  most  Roses  best.  And  though  we  may  have 
occasionally  too  much  rain  for  the  conservation, 
even  for  a  short  period,  of  the  beauty  and  almost 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  flowers,  yet  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  this  element  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  I  have  already  suggested,  for  what  may  be 
termed  their  adequate  evolution.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  formation  of  the  flowers  (often 
very  imperfect,  especially  in  the  centre,  in  a  sultry, 
showerless  June),  is  much  less  dependent  on  the 
sunlight  than  the  rain.  I  have  been  in  former 
years  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  such  varie- 
ties as  the  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetuals  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  others  of  similar  character,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  almost  invariably  come 
with  hardened,   abortive  flower  buds,  on  which  a 


strong  sun  has  no  influence,  unless  in  the  direction 
of  still  farther  hardening  and  blackening,  till  the 
beueficent  rains  of  summer  have  come,  dropping, 
like  mercy,  as  depicted  by  Shakespeare,  "upon 
the  place  beneath."  Very  often,  therefore,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  if  showers  are  not  forth- 
coming, and  electric  influences  universally  prevail, 
withering  rather  than  inspiring  the  great  sources 
of  vegetation,  the  first  flowers  of  the  Rose,  the 
queen  of  the  gardeD,  for  which  we  have  waited  so 
patiently  and  looked  so  eagerly,  are  lamentable 
miscarriages  ;  a  characteristic,  however,  much  more 
expressive  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whose  petals 
being  closely  compacted,  are  somewhat  obdurate 
and  arduous  of  expansion,  than  of  the  more  freely 
flowering  Hybrid  Teas.  Of  the  latter,  many  of 
the  fairest  forms,  such,  for  example,  as  ViscouDtess 
Folkestone  (raised  like  Clara  Watson  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennet,  though  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced and  popularised  by  Mr.  George  Prince) ; 
also  Grace  Darling,  Margaret  Dickson — essentially 
a  Hybrid  Tea,  White  Lady  and  Papa  Gontier  ; 
the  variety  last  mentioned  being  one  of  the  finest 
of  French  introduction.  Fiametta  Nabonnand,  one 
of  whose  parents  was  Niphetos,  and  Madame  Pernet 
Ducher,  already  are  in  flower.  These  have  opened 
with  great  facility  since  the  advent  of  the  rain  : 
which  however,  as  I  have  stated  on  the  opening 
lines  of  this  contribution,  has  during  the  last  week 
been  destructive  of  the  blooms.  But  even  as  I 
write,  the  suu  is  bursting  through  the  long  earth- 
darkening  clouds  :  the  force  of  the  wind,  so 
desolating  yesterday  to  my  fairest  climbing  Roses, 
has  gradually  subsided  :  the  garden  and  its  green- 
environments  of  lawn  and  woodland  are  assuming 
another  and  brighter  aspect ;  the  voice  of  the  ring- 
dove, so  emblematic  of  passion,  yet  so  strangely  tran- 
quillising,  is  heard  in  the  woods.  Ere  long  our 
hearts  will  echo  instinctively  the  tenderly  beautiful 
words  of  that  almost  forgotten,  yet  nobly-gifted 
singer,  Alexander  Smith  :  — 
"  Daisies  are  white  upon  the  churchyard  sod, 

Sweet  thoughts  the  clouds  lean  down  and  give; 
The  world  is  very  lovely,  0  my  God, 

I  thank  Thee  that  I  live  !  " 

David  B.   Williamson. 


ITALIAN   GARDENS. 

Palermo. — Anyone  can  see  at  a  glance,  looking 
round  on  the  vegetation  of  Palermo,  what  a  favouredr 
portion  of  the  earth  it  is.  Professor  Borzi  told  me, 
when,  as  a  stranger,  I  was  walking  round  the  garden- 
with  him,  that  he  had  loDg  wished  that  it  could  be- 
an international  garden — that  is  to  say,  the  climate 
and  soil  were  so  propitious  for  growing  great 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants  that  it  seemed  the 
very  spot  to  receive  new  species  as  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  sent  out  to  be  started  and  established 
there,  and  from  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the- 
various  gardens  and  stations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  where  there  was  a  likely  chance  of  their 
thriving  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  He- 
appeared  to  have  at  different  times  received  con- 
signments from  the  Cape  and  other  parts  of  AfrieE*, 
also  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  a  very  great  variety  under  his 
care.  He  said  the  pay  allowed  for  the  botanic 
garden  was  but  small,  and  that  the  Italians  were 
apathetic  as  to  real  gardening.  They  liked  to 
stroll  about  and  take  pinches  of  seed,  but  had  uu 
feeling  for  what  we  should  call  an  interesting 
garden,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Hanbury's  at 
La  Mortola,  and  many  far  less  pretentious  ones- 
scattered  over  England.  Signor  Borzi  is  cer- 
tainly an  enthusiast,  and  has  his  heart  in  his  work; 
but  neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  of  Italy  appears 
to  have  visited  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Palermo 
during  their  visits  there.  Last  year  he  asked  the 
Prince  of  Naples  to  come  and  look  over  it,  but  lbe> 
Prince  regretted  he  had  not  the  time  to  do  so. 

The  KiDg  of  the  Belgians  seems  to  be  the  only 
fore'gi  potentate  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  it. 
It  ma'e  me  sad  and  sorry  toseaa  person  so  desirour, 
of  forwarding  the   true  interests   of    horucultu  e, 
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both  as  to  trees  and  plants,  with  his  hands  tied,  as 
it  were,  and  no  means  at  his  disposal  for  carry  ing 
out  his  laudable  project. 

One  of  the  severest  storms  that  has  swept  over 
Palermo  lor  some  years  occurred  when  I  was  there, 
and  a  very  fine  and  uncommon  Planera  had  been 
blown  down.  He  was  in  great  grief  about  it.  I 
suppose  its  roots  were  of  the  treacherous  sort  that 
its  relative  the  Elm  has. 

He  had  devoted  one  corner  of  the  garden  to 
Mexican  plants,  and  called  it  his  "Mexico,"  and 
was  very  pleased  when  he  found  I  had  recently 
been  there  and  recognised  my  daily  surroundings  in 
that  interesting  region.  He  talks  German  well,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  English.  It  is  a  good 
thing  he  does  talk  German  fluently,  I  think,  as 
Germans  abound  in  Sicily,  and  are  most  likely  next 


denizens  of  far  off  climates  throve  and  flourished. 
One  does  not  feel  tempted  to  sit  under  Palms  in  hot 
weather  as  one  does  under  Oaks,  and  such  beautiful 
JapanoBe  and  Indian  and  American  Oaks  can 
flourish  in  south  Italy.  There  is  a  Palm  mania 
the  e  now,  something  like  the  Conifer  mania  half  a 
century  ago  in  England,  when  many  of  the  beautiful 
new  species  were  introduced  by  Douglas  and  others 
from  India  and  America.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet 
written  by  a  nobleman's  gardener  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  actually  saying  that  they  meant  to 
do  away  with  such  rubbish  as  Beech  and  Birch, 
and  plant  only  Conifers.  In  a  place  not  far  from 
here,  where  the  owner  considered  himself  a  great 
arboriculturist,  his  family  complained  to  me  that 
they  had  not  a  single  tree,  such  as  a  good  Lime,  to 
sit  under. 


FlG.    1. — FASCIATED   EOOTS   OF   ALOE.      (REDUCED  TWO-THIKDS.) 


two  young  ones  have  had  to  succeed  the  original 
other  two.  The  last  of  the  giants  is  now  in  a  ragged 
condition.  I  was  glad  to  think  I  had  secured 
formerly  a  photograph  of  them,  when  in  better 
condition.  The  Eriobotrya  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  South  Italian  orchard  landscapes.  The  trees 
are  now  a  goodly  size,  and  they  are  always  crowded 
with  the  brilliant  fruit.  Never  having  happened 
to  be  in  Rome  before  so  late  as  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  I  had  never  seen  the  Bignonia 
Tweediana  flourishing  in  *he  open  air  before.  It 
is  as  beautiful  and  rich  in  colour  as  an  AUamanda, 
and  covered  with  blossoms.  It  is  well  for  people 
fond  of  their  gardens  to  remain  belated  in  the 
South  occasionally,  as  otherwise  they  can  hardly 
realise  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
especially  those  banging  over  walls  and  arches. 
This  summer  there  were  refreshing  rains,  as  well  as 
brilliant  sunshine,  so  garden  scenery  was  at  its 
very  best.  Besides  the  sheets  of  bloom  in  the 
Campagna  of  yellow,  mauve,  and  pink — really  acres 
of  each  hue— the  old  walls  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
were  decorated  not  only  with  green  weeds,  but  also 
with  lively  blossoms. 

In  the  well  known  cemetery  at  Rome,  with  its 
graceful  Willows,  I  was  glad  to  see  they  had 
plentifully  planted  our  familiar  Foxgloves.  They 
were  very  fine,  and  seemed  so  suitably  placed  near 
graves,  which  were  the  resting  place  of  so  many 
English.  R. 

FASCIATION. 

Fasciation  in  herbaceous  stems  is  common 
enough,  so  much  so  that  one  rarely  passes  an 
Asparagus-bed  without  seeing  one  or  more  examples ; 
but  the  same  condition  among  roots  is  very  rare. 
We  have  seen  it  in  the  aerial  roots  of  some 
epiphytal  Orchid— and  now  thanks  to  Mr.  Justus 
Corderoy,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  a  species  of  Aloe,  which  had  long  occupied  its 
pot.  The  illustration  (fig.  1)  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  root,  greatly  reduced. 


to  the  English  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  botanical 
specimens.  He  told  me  that  the  yellow  Oxalis 
•cernua  which  now  literally  carpets  all  the  fields 
and  waysides  of  Sicily  and  parts  of  southern  Italy, 
originally  came  by  chance  in  a  tiny  piece  from  the 
Cape,  along  with  a  consignment  of  plants.  I 
should  suppose  that  now  it  must  be  a  plague  to  the 
Sicilian  farmers  to  eradicate. 

It  is  surely  a  great  pity  that  the  private  gardens 
in  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  and  the  Riviera,  are 
sow  being  spoilt  with  planting  far  too  many  Palms. 
"  Collections  "  of  Palms  are  anything  but  beautiful 
altogether.  One  striking  Palm  here  and  there,  and 
say  three,  or  even  five,  now  and  then  in  a  group 
tell  happily  and  well  ;  but  many  of  the  most 
admired  and  vaunted  private  gardens  of  Palermo 
seemed  to  me  manque  as  to  pleasant  garden  effects, 
(though  tbey  certainly  were,  as  the  tourists  said 
-'wonderful,"  I  mean  in  the  way  in  which  these 


Rome. — In  the  beautiful  garden  plot  within  the 
cloisters  of  the  Lateran,  I  was  grieved  to  see  the  other 
day  how  it  was  changed  from  what  I  remember 
it  formerly.  Orange-trees  and  spicy  shrubs  have 
been  replaced  by  Palms,  a  few  of  which  would  have 
added  points  of  interest,  but  the  fresh  greenery 
has  mostly  and  too  much  departed.  Fortunately, 
in  the  new  Museo  Nazionale,  where  the  extensive 
cloisters  are  the  lovely  ones  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  far  better  gardening  has  prevailed.  In- 
deed, nothing  could  be  lovelier.  The  old  sarco- 
phagi scattered  about  the  centre  open  part  are 
wreathed  with  the  luxuriant  trailing  branches  of 
all  manner  of  exquisite  Roses  and  many  suitable 
flowering  shrubs  with  sweet  scents,  and  backed  by 
Box  —  so  fragrant  in  a  warm  climate,  are  all 
that  could  be  wished.  Of  the  four  celebrated 
Cypresses  left  of  Michael  Angelo's  planting,  one  only 
remains,  one  was  killed  last  year  by  lightning,  and 


Vegetables. 


ROSETTE    COLEWORT. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  delicious  vege- 
table is  so  little  cultivated  in  Scotland,  while  our 
neighbours  in  the  sunny  South  make  so  much  of  it. 
From  October  till  the  New  Year,  I  find  it  of  great 
value,  and  it  is  always  welcome  at  least  once  a  day 
in  the  dining-room.  I  make  two  sowings,  the  first 
in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  other  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  later.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  transplant,  they  are  put  out  at  a  foot 
apart  each  way  in  a  bit  of  good  soil,  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Little  Pixie  Cabbage,  which  is  less 
useful,  no  vegetable  of  its  class  requires  less  room 
to  produce  a  given  crop. 

Scotch  Kale. 

This  hardy  variety  is  valuable  largely  on  account 
of  its  continuing  to  supply  useful  shoots  later  than 
any  other  of  the  Brassicas,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Broccoli.  There  are  varying  methods  of  culti- 
vating this  vegetable  :  some  persons  sowing  in  the 
autumn  and  transplanting  in  the  spring,  and  others 
sow  in  the  spring  and  plant  out  into  quarters  in 
June  and  July.  By  both  of  these  methods  a  long 
occupation  of  the  ground  is  entailed,  and  nothing 
more  is  gained  than  can  be  secured  by  sowing  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  when  it  becomes  a  catch- 
crop  that  follows  an  earlier  one.  This  Kale  requires 
a  sharp  frost  to  make  it  tender  eating  and  give  it  a 
delicious  flavour,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  wanted 
until  mid-winter,  when  Savoys  and  late  Cabbages 
are  getting  scarce.  Like  most  of  the  family,  Kales 
delight  in  a  rich  soil,  though  it  conduces  to  their 
power  of  resisting  successive  hard  frosts  and  sudden 
thaws,  which  test  to  the  utmost  all  kinds  of 
winter  stuff,  if  the  manure  is  kept  near  the  surface 
in  digging,  and  the  ground,  after  having  been  tho- 
roughly broken  up,  made  firm  by  foot-trampling  it. 
Moreover,  in  April,  when  the  old  plants  come  to  be 
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lifted  to  make  way  for  another  crop,  they  move 
with  nice  balls  of  fibrous  roots  ;  an  operation  which, 
when  the  plants  are  layered-in  in  a  shaded  position, 
delays  the  production  of  flowering  growths  for 
some  weeks.  There  is  a  striking  diversity  in  the 
appearance  of  different  strains,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  extent  to  which  the  leaves  are  crested 
or  curled,  some  (bad  strains)  being  nearly  plain, 
and  others  (the  best)  nearly  as  finely  subdivided 
as  a  good  strain  of  Parsley.  The  latter  should 
always  be  chosen  as  producing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  material,  and  also  because  of  its 
superior  quality  when  prepared  for  the  table. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  strain  of  varie- 
gated Kale  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Storie  of  Dundee, 
in  Edinburgh  last  spring,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaf  was  a  dull  white,  with  the  crimpy 
edgings  green.  At  one  time  variegated  "greens" 
were  somewhat  popular.  I  have  known  them 
grown  to  supply  material  to  set  up  fruit  with 
during  winter  and  spring,  and  the  late  Miss 
Frances  Hope,  of  Trinity,  cultivated  a  variety  of 
kinds  for  filling  up  her  beds  and  borders  during 
the  winter  season.  The  different  sorts  were  rigidly 
isolated  while  in  flower  by  means  of  fine  muslin 
covers,  and  the  colours  were  in  this  way  kept  true 
to  character.  But  none  of  Miss  Hope's  Kale  were 
anything  like  so  pretty  as  the  "Albino"  strain 
of  Messrs.  Storie  &  Storie,  which  have  a  some- 
thing about  them  that,  if  one  may  use  the  word 
in  connection  with  a  vegetable,  may  be  termed 
refined.  B. 

Early    Cauliflowers. 

Rarely  have  early  Cauliflowers  been  more 
appreciated  at  Syon  than  this  year,  owing  to  our 
losses  in  Broccolis  and  spring  Cabbages.  As 
regards  the  cultivation  of  Cauliflowers,  it  will 
suffice  briefly  to  indicate  the  earliest  varieties,  and 
how  best  to  grow  them.  The  time  to  sow  seedB  of 
Cauliflowers  to  stand  the  winter  will  soon  arrive, 
as  with  the  best  methods  a  period  of  some  months 
is  required  before  heads  can  be  cut  fit  for  the  table. 
Whether  pots,  pits,  cold  frames,  or  temporary 
sashes  be  employed,  does  not  matter  much.  No 
great  amount  of  success  results  from  forcing, 
for  although  it  may  be  employed  at  the 
finish,  the  plants  usually  bolt  or  button 
if  it  be  afforded  before  the  heads  are  fairly 
formed.  Still,  there  are  varieties  which  may  be 
slightly  forced,  viz.,  Veitch's  Early  Forcing,  and 
Sutton's  First  Crop,  capital  varieties  for  growing 
in  pots  or  otherwise ;  which,  when  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  autumn,  furnish  heads  in  mild 
seasons  early  in  the  month  of  May.  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  about  the  superior  quality  of 
Cauliflowers  raised  from  sowings  made  in  the 
autumn  over  those  raised  early  in  the  year,  say 
January  and  February ;  the  heads  are  compact 
and  firm,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  latter,  which  are  afforded  heat  from  start. 
Still  whatever  practice  be  followed,  if  heads  are 
produced  they  are  of  value  in  the  spring  months. 
Some  gardeners  lacking  frames  and  hand-glasses, 
must  perforce  depend  on  winter  sowings  for  the 
supply  of  early  Cauliflowers,  and  to  such  as  these 
varieties  that  will  bear  a  certain  amount  of  forcing 
are  of  great  service. 

For  many  years  reliance  was  had  at  Syon  on  the 
old  varieties  Early  London  and  Walcheren,  for 
spring  supplies  ;  but  I  now  grow  largely  the  two 
varieties  above  mentioned  as  well,  there  being  a 
gain  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  thereby,  a  matter  of 
importance  to  me  and  most  gardeners.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
if  I  give  the  dates  of  cutting  the  four  varieties 
named.  From  plants  grown  in  pots  in  rough 
structures  made  with  spare  frame  sashes  and  turf 
or  boarded  sides,  Early  Forcing  and  First  Crop 
produced  heads  fit  for  cutting  on  May  10. 
The  same  variety,  wintered  in  pots  and  frames,  and 
likewise  planted  out-of-doors,  were  three  weeks 
behind  these,  no  heads  being  fit  till  June  4,  and 
those  of  Early  Forcing  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall.  If  this  date  be  not  particularly  early, 
it  is  still  much  earlier  than  heads  could  be  cut  from 


Early  London,  which  was  not  fit  for  cutting  till 
June  15.  The  season  is  unusually  late,  for  although 
growth  in  April  was  fairly  active,  severe  frosts  in 
May  crippled  many  kinds  of  plants,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  latest  seasons  on  record.  The  worst  of 
such  a  season  is,  that  the  plants  come  in  altogether 
if  only  a  variety  or  two  be  grown.  Even  with 
winter  sowings  to  help  us,  heads  were  later  than 
usual  in  turning  in. 

I  think  gardeners  should  grow  more  of  these 
dwarf  and  early  varieties  of  Cauliflower.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  for 
affording  the  earliest  heads,  wintering  the  plants  in 
cold  pits,  frames,  or  hand-glasses  ;  and  in  early 
spring  planting  them  out  in  warm  situations,  and 
potting  others  for  growing  on  under  glass.  In  the 
case  of  those  planted  under  hand-lights,  it  suffices 
to  remove  all  but  four  per  hand-light,  which  may 
remain  to  form  heads,  these  being  moulded  up  with 
soil  from  the  alleys  when  they  are  about  half-grown. 
TSome  heads  of  the  new  varieties  Mr.  Wythes 
names  accompanied  this  communication,  of  medium 
size,  perfectly  white  and  firm  in  the  curd,  and  of 
fine  mild  flavour.   Ed,]. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  the  country,  about  the 
25th  would  be  a  more  suitable  date  for  sowing  the 
seeds.  The  cooler  the  plants  are  grown  the  better 
they  will  stand  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  for  this 
reason  air  should  be  afforded  at  all  times  when 
there  is  no  frost,  and  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
the  frames,  hand-lights,  &c,  should  face  the  south. 
I  have  potted  the  plants  in  C-inch  pots  in  Novem- 
ber, and  plunged  them  in  beds  of  coal-ashes  under 
glass.  In  this  case  only  strong  plants  were  taken, 
the  small  ones  being  put  into  60's,  and  re-potted  in 
the  month  of  March  following.  It  is  prudent  to 
prick  out  a  number  of  the  autumn-raised  plants  in 
frames  4  inches  apart,  and  plant  them  out  of- doors 
in  February  or  March.  Early  London  and  Wal- 
cheren, if  sown  at  the  same  date  as  the  others, 
continue  the  supply. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  however  cultivated, 
the  soil  must  be  rich  in  nitrogenous  food,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Cauliflower  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  grown 
in  pots,  mild  liquid-manure  does  a  great  deal  of 
good.  O.  Wythes. 

Kales. 

The  various  Kales,  which  we  grow  in  quan- 
tity, were  particularly  serviceable  this  year, 
Cabbage  being  late  in  becoming  fit  for  use.  The 
sprouting  Broccoli  is  a  homely  and  useful  spring 
vegetable,  very  nice  eating  when  properly  cooked. 
The  late  Purple  Sprouting  is  one  of  the  best  of 
spring  vegetables,  and  the  plant  is  very  productive. 
But  about  the  Kales,  as  gardeners  know,  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  nearly  twelve  months  in 
advance,  and  the  seed  of  Kales  is  sown  in  May  ;  the 
practice  of  sowing  earlier  and  leaving  the  plants  to 
starve  in  the  seed-beds,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain 
strong  plants  or  good  returns,  for  the  plants,  to  do 
them  justice,  should  be  sturdy  and  strong,  and 
therefore  they  must  not  be  crowded  in  the  seed- 
beds, as  this  leads  to  etiolation.  As  regards  plant- 
ing, a  good  deal  depends  upon  locality,  kind  of 
soil,  and  the  varieties  planted ;  most  Kales,  if 
planted  early,  may  be  had  fit  for  use  in  about  six 
months,  but  to  use  them  up  before  the  end  of  the 
year  is  not  a  judicious  practice,  the  hardest  wea- 
ther being  still  ahead  of  us, and  we  may  find  them 
of  more  use  in  the  early  spring.  Of  late  years  the 
broad-leaved  Kales,  and  the  very  hardy  Ragged 
Jack,  have  been  diseased  badly,  whilst  the  Scotch 
curled  varieties  have  not  suffered  at  all. 
Strange  to  relate,  the  best  variety  of  Scotch  Kale 
called  Reed's  Hearting  is  very  hardy,  and  not 
injured  by  frost,  as  one  would  suppose  a  Kale  with 
a  compact  heart  would  be  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
hardier  curled  variety.  It  is  planted  largely  at 
Syon  for  consumption  in  the  spring  months,  and  is 
the  last  to  run  to  flower.  When  the  head  is  taken, 
side  shoots  push  forth  and  lengthen  the  supply  ; 
moreover,  Reed's  is  one  of  the  best  in  a  wet  or  cold 
winter.  Of  Scotch  Kales  I  prefer  the  dwarf 
variety,   which   having  scarcely  a   stem   exposed, 


survives  a  hard  winter  that  is  fatal  to  the  talJ 
growing  variety.  Several  types  of  the  dwarf 
variety  exist,  but  there  is  little  trouble  in  getting 
the  best  one.  The  so  called  Extra  Curled  Scotch 
are  handsome  plants,  and  they  are  doubtless  selec- 
tions from  the  best  dwarf  type.  They  are  worthy 
of  being  generally  planted  for  early  spring  use.  No- 
note  on  Kales  would  be  considered  complete  without- 
referring  to  the  Drumhead  Kales,  which  resemble- 
the  Drumhead  Cabbage.  The  leaves  possess  a  large 
midrib,  and  which  may  be  divested  of  the  thin  por- 
tion, and  cooked  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  Asparagus.  At  Syon  this  Kale  proved  less- 
hardy  than  some  others  ;  but  a  year's  trial  is  not 
enough  to  allow  me  to  speak  definitely  about  it.  I 
must  give  it  another  trial.  It  is  nice-eating, 
and  as  a  mid-winter  vegetable  it  has  its  uses. 
Arctic  Kale  is  a  variety  introduced  a  few  years- 
ago,  and  few  Kales  have  given  better  returns. 

Of  the  Purple  and  the  Green  Kales  I  prefer  the 
latter,  though  it  is  merely  a  question  of  colour, 
both  being  equally  good,  and  of  remarkable  hardi- 
ness, the  purple  being  less  injured  by  severe  frosts 
than  the  green.  Both  varieties  need  a  good  deal  of 
space,  and  an  open  situation.  Whenever  possible, 
all  Kales  should  be  planted  in  June,  or  early  this- 
month,  unless  they  have  been  pricked  off  into- 
nurse-beds  at  a  good  distance  apart.  O.  Wythes. 


Forestry. 

• 

TIMBER-GROWING  IN  COPPICES. 

Seeing  that  clean,  straight  timber  is  alone  in- 
demand  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  that  such. 
timber  can  alone  fetch  the  top  price,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  a  large  proportion  of  the- 
standards  grown  amongst  coppice  do  not  produce- 
high-class  timber,  owing  to  their  possessing  wide 
and  deep  crowns,  and  comparatively  short  boles- 
It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  very  best  Oak 
and  Ash  in  the  country  have  been,  and  are  still, 
grown  in  coppice-woods  ;  for  when  once  the  boles- 
of  these  trees  have  been  drawn  up  by  side-shade, 
or  pushed  up  by  vigorous  growth,  the  open  order- 
in  which  the  trees  stand,  and  the  shading  of  the 
ground  by  the  underwood,  provide  the  best  possible- 
conditions  for  the  rapid  increase  in  diameter, 
growth-of-light-demanding  species.  But  to  obtain 
tall,  straight  boles  of  Oak  or  Ash  in  coppice-woods 
requires  either  the  very  best  soil  and  situation,  or 
an  exercise  of  skill  and  care  in  raising  them  which 
cannot  easily  be  given  on  many  estates. 

When  first  planted,  say,  with  Oik  and  Ash 
standards,  and  Hazel  for  underwood,  the  latter 
does  not  grow  much,  if  at  all,  faster  than  the  Oak, 
and  not  so  fast  as  the  Ash,  and  the  first  crop  of 
standards  has  as  good  a  chance  of  succeeding  as  in- 
an  ordinary  plantation.  But  later  on,  when  the 
oldest  standards  shade  the  soil  more  or  less  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Hazel  stools  throw  out  strong, 
vigorous  shoots,  seedlings  or  young  plants  have- 
little  chance  of  growing  into  anything  useful  unless- 
carefully  watched  and  tended  for  several  years ; 
otherwise  they  become  so  weak  and  drawn  that 
their  value  for  timber  is  practically  destroyed. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  largest  proportion  of  really 
good  Oak  timber  produced  in  such  woods  originated 
with  their  formation,  and  only  in  good  soils  andt 
situations  do  we  find  young  Oak  standards  of  a 
promising  character  which  enable  a  succession  to- 
be  kept  up  as  it  should  be,  and  even  on  these  a 
proper  succession  rarely  exists. 

Game  Coverts  and  Sylviculture. 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  14,  Professor 
Schlich  gave  a  detailed  description  of  a  sylvicul- 
tural  system  ( "  Coppice  with  Standards  "),  whichhe 
considers  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  pheasant  preserving  in  British  woods.  This 
question  of  combining  economic  sylviculture  and 
game-covert  is,  however,  far  from  being  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  the  recommendation  of  any 
particular  system  of  sylviculture,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  where  game  is  preserved  to  any  extent, 
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in  nine  out  of  every  ten  eases  it  takes  precedence 
of  the  timber,  and  includes  ground  game  asjwell  as 
pheasants.  Every  estate  forester  knowsjperfectly 
well  that  whether  proprietors  favour  the  presence 
of  rabbits  iu  their  woods  or  not,  that  keeper  cannot 
be  found  who  will  keep  the  rabbits  down  sufficiently 
well  to  allow  woods  to  be  worked  on  an  economical 
system,  Rabbits  provide  sport,  and  however  much 
the  proprietor  may  object  to  the  damage  these 
animals  do  in  theory,  a  good  day's  sport  covers  a 
multitude  of  keeper's  sins  in  this  respect,  and 
many  keepers  know  perfectly  well  they  can  laugh 
in  their  sleeve  at  any  complaints  made  by  the 
forester  on  this  score. 

•^Professor  Schlich's  opinion,  that  coppice  with 
standards  fullils  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
good  pheasant  cover  is  well  founded,  for  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  game-covert  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England  are  worked  on  this  principle,  and 
providing  a  certain  proportion  is  cut  at  proper 
intervals,  keepers  are  well  satisfied  with  it. 


shoots  are  any  use  for  this  purpose  ;  and  seedlings 
seldom  escape  the  rabbits,  or  being  smothered  by 
rubbish,  or  the  quicker-growing  underwood.  Ash 
is  better  able  to  hold  its  own  for  several  reasons. 
Unlike  the  acorn,  Ash-seed  is  not  devoured  by 
pheasants,  pigeons,  mice,  &c.  (which  clear  off  a 
crop  of  acorns  the  winter  following  their  fall),  and 
seed-years  with  the  Ash  being  fairly  frequent,  any 
favourable  opportunity  for  germination  always 
results  in  a  crop  of  seedlings.  Being  a  better 
shade-bearer  than  the  Oak,  it  is  less  easily  ciushed 
out,  and  hence  Ash  saplings  can  always  be  found  at 
each  fall  of  underwood, -the  best  of  which  can  be 
left  for  standards.  It  is  quite  an  exception,  how- 
ever, to  find  Oak  standards  much  below  the  age  of 
those  originally  planted,  except  such  as  have  arisen 
from  stool-shoots,  or  an  occasional  seedling  which 
has  escaped  the  dangers  alluded  to  above. 

The  usual  character  of  the  older  standards  is  a 
short  stem  of  15  to  '25  feet,  with  a  wide,  branching 
crown,  tit  for  little  else  but  firewood. 
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Fig.  2. — a  fig  disease  :  cercospora  bolleana. 

A,  Fig-leaf  badly  infested  with  "rust,"  caused  by  Cercospora  Bolleana. 

B,  Fruiting  portion  of  the  fungus  emerging  through  a  stoma  of  the  leaf ;  x  400. 

C,  Conidia  of  fungus  ;  x  400. 


But  the  "coppice  with  standards"  on  most 
estates  in  this  country,  and  that  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Schlich,  are  two  different  things.  In  the 
latter,  we  have  a  proper  succession  of  maiden 
standards  or  stems  springing  from  young  stools 
properly  cut  over ;  in  the  former,  a  very  different 
state  of  things  usually  exists.  Let  me  sketch  a 
typical  wood  of  the  kind  found  in  this  district. 
The  underwood  consists  of  Hazel,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Ash  and  Alder  in  damp  spots.  This  is  cut  on  a 
rotation  of  nine  or  ten  years,  for  Hazel  deteriorates 
in  value  after  that  period  when  used  for  hurdles  or 
crate-wood,  and  the  Ash  and  Alder  are  usually  too 
thin  on  the  ground  to  be  worth  considering  by  them- 
selves. The  standards  are  principally  Oak  and  Ash, 
the  former  predominating  in  the  older  age  classes,  the 
latter  in  the  younger.  In  many  woods  young  Oak 
standards  are  almost  entirely  absent,  and  nearly  all 
date  from  the  planting  of  the  wood.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  standards  are  planted  after  the 
wood  is  first  formed,  the  supply  being  simply  kept 
up  by  leaving  a  few  of  the  best  stool-shoots,  and 
any  strong  seedlings  that  have  been  able  to  get  up. 
The  Oak  being  cut  in  spring  for  barking,  few  stool- 


The  value  of  the  underwood  varies  from  20s.  to 
60s.  per  acre,  sold  standing ;  but  to  make  the  latter 
sum,  it  must  be  fairly  close  to  a  good  road,  and  the 
standards  must  be  thin  enough  on  the  ground  to 
allow  it  to  grow  straight  and  long.  A.  C.  F. 
(To  he  continued.) 


A   FIG   DISEASE. 

Just  half  a  century  ago  the  celebrated  German 
cryptogamist,  Eabenhorst,  described  under  the 
name  of  Ascoehyta  caricte,  a  minute  fungus 
parasitic  on  living  Fig-leaves.  Since  Rabenhorst's 
time  the  fungus  has  received  several  additional 
names,  the  latest,  and  from  the  present  stand-point 
of  knowledge  the  correct  one,  being  Cercospora 
Bolleana  (fig.  2). 

The  fungus  appears  to  be  widely  distributed,  and 
perhaps  occurs  wherever  the  Fig  is  grown.  It  is 
recorded  from  the  entire  Mediterranean  region, 
Austria,  has  accompanied  its  host  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  is  now  said  to  be  making  itself  far 
too  prominent  in  this  country, 

The  leaf  is  the  part  most  generally  attacked,  the 


fungus  emerging  through  the  stomata  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  for  the  purpose  of  producing  its 
conidia  or  reproductive  bodies  in  the  air,  where 
they  can  be  dispersed  by  wind.  The  fruiting 
branches  form  delicate  olive-green  patches  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf  ;  these  originally  isolated 
patches  soon  grow  into  each  other,  until  in  bad 
cases  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered. 
Corresponding  patches  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  assume  a  brown  or  rusty  tinge,  and  eventu- 
ally the  leaf  turns  yellow,  and  drops  prematurely. 
When  this  loss  of  foliage  occurs  on  a  large  scale, 
the  fruit  is  arrested  in  its  development,  and  also 
falls  off  at  an  early  stage.  In  some  instances,  the 
young  fruit  is  also  attacked  by  the  fungus. 

Preventive  measures.  —  Although  admittedly  a 
very  destructive  parasite  when  present  in  quantity, 
no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  its 
progress  beyond  the  advice  to  collect  and  burn  all 
diseased  fallen  leaves.  Probably  spraying  would 
prove  to  be  of  service  in  checking  the  spread  of 
the  fungus  if  taken  in  time.  The  genus  Cerco- 
spora contains  about  250  species,  all  parasites, 
and  in  many  instances  good  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Geo.  JUassee. 


Nursery  Notes. 

— • — 

The  name  of  Mount  is  so  much  associated 
with  Roses  and  with  Canterbury,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  him  in  any  other  connection. 
Nevertheless,  the  visitor  to  the  Kentish  coast  will 
find  that  Mr.  Mount  is  somewhat  ubiquitous.  His 
nursery  at  Folkestone  is  on  the  gault  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  this  delightful  town. 

From  a  small  fishing-town,  Folkestone  has  grown 
in  half-a-century  to  a  large  borough.  The  prin- 
cipal  industry  of  the  town  is  lodging-letting,  and 
the  quaint  cottages  of  the  fisher-folk  are  almost 
completely  overshadowed  by  uninteresting  rows  of 
stucco  erections,  and  palatial  hotels  of  the  first 
magnitude.  There  is  not  much  gardening  done, 
but  these  houses  must  be  decorated  by  the  florist, 
outside  and  in — outside,  in  the  shape  of  window- 
boxes  ;  inside,  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  and  pot 
plants.  It  was  with  a  view  of  seeing  where  the 
supplies  came  from  that  we  visited  Mr.  Mount's 
Folkestone  Nursery.  The  day  was  not  propitious, 
for  a  storm  was  ragiDg  on  and  among  the  hills, 
giving  them  a  magnificence  of  aspect  beyond  their 
wont,  but  rendering  outdoor  observations  rather 
cursory.  There  are  several  ranges  of  low  span- 
roofed  pits,  in  which  are  grown  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Tuberoses,  the  Harris  Lily, 
and  other  plants,  which  furnish  the  staple  of  the 
decorations  of  the  town.  The  Pelargoniums  which 
are  most  in  favour  are  Vesuvius,  H.  Jacoby, 
Raspail,  and  the  new  double  -  white  Hermione, 
which  is  a  great  acquisition  that  does  well  any- 
where, and  when  grown  under  glass,  is  excellent 
for  cutting-purposes.  The  Ivy-leaf  varieties  are 
Madame  Crousse,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  and 
Bailey's  Red,  a  very  bright  variety  nearly  the 
colour  of  Raspail.  These,  with  Marguerites, 
render  the  numerous  window-boxes  of  the  town 
very  gay. 

Retinosporas  grown  in  pots  form  most  elegant 
dinner-table  decorations,  their  fine  foliage  and 
glaucous  colour  being  particularly  attractive. 
The  variety  most  grown  seems  to  be  R. 
squarrosa,  but  the  appearance  of  these  plants 
when  grown  under  glass  makes  it  difficult  to  recog- 
nise their  identity  with  certainty.  Palms,  in  the 
shape  of  Kentias  and  Latanias,  do  not  seem  quite 
to  relish  the  sea  air.  Tomatos  are  grown  in  some 
quantities  to  meet  the  local  demand.  The  sort 
most  favoured  is  a  great  cropper,  but  devoid  of 
name. 

Out  of  doors  are  Roses — of  course,  dwarfs  ;  hybrid 
perpetuals,  hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas,  making  strong 
growth,  with  healthy  foliage  and  plenty  of  bloom. 
The  reader  may  be  spared  an  enumeration  of  sorts, 
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as  the  thunder  rattled  along  the  cliffs,  and  the  rain 
fell  as  it  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  thunder 
showers. 

Herbaceous  perennials  for  cutting  purposes  com- 
prise Canterbury  Bells,  Spanish  and  English  Irises, 
elegant,  long-spurred,  yellow  Columbines  (Aqui- 
legia),  Gaillardias,  Delphinium,  Eryngium,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  various  other  plants  whose  flowers,  as 
is  customary  by  the  sea-side,  have  a  richness  of 
colouring  unknown  inland. 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  Ltd.,  YORK. 

A  visitok  to  York,  after  spending  some  time  in 
admiration  of  the  I  magnificent  Minster,  and  in 
traversing  the  old  city  walls,  finds  but  little  display 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  are  few  squares, 
lofty  buildings,  or  even  [wide  streets. 

York  is  an  ancient  city,  and  instead  of  seeking 
the  display  commonly  ^made  by  more  modern 
towns,  has  guarded  its  oldest  fe\tures,  and  at 
present  has  "improved  away"  but  very  few  of  its 
narrow  quaint-looking  streets. 

From  the  Minster  it  is  a  rather  long  but  inter- 
esting walk  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Back- 
house &  Son,  and  few  horticulturists  visit  York 
without  making  a  call  there,  as  did  the  present 
writer  after  representing  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
at  the  Yorkshire  Gala. 

Like  the  city  itself,  the  firm  of  Backhouse  is  of 
long  standing.  It  was  established  in  York  in  1S15 
by  the  late  James  Backhouse,  and  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a  business  then  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Telford,  and  more  than  a  century  old. 
The  firm  of  Backhouse  is  represented  at  so  many 
horticultural  exhibitions  by  their  well  known 
displays  of  rockery  and  alpine  plants,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  greater  part  of  the  nurseries  at 
York  to  be  utilised  in  the  cultivation  of  such-like 
species;  this  is  not  the  case.  Alpine  plants  are 
capitally  represented  there,  the  collection  being 
one  of  remarkable  comprehensiveness,  and  the 
rockeries  are  very  pretty  features  of  the  nurseries, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  for  the  area  of 
120  acres  or  so  contains  a  most  extensive  collection 
of  plants,  indoors  and  out. 

The  Orchids. 

There  is  a  large  and  choice  collection  of  Orchids, 
and  in  this  department  alone  we  saw  many 
interesting  plants.  There  are  numerous  glasshouses 
devoted  to  them,  and  they  run  left  and  right  from 
a  central  passage,  by  which  all  in  that  block  are 
connected  with  each  other.  How  many  Odonto- 
glossums  there  were  we  do  not  know,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  many  thousands.  One  of  the 
prettiest  varieties  of  O.  crispum  in  bloom  had  a 
magnificent  spike  of  fourteen  flowers,  each  of  them 
large  and  spreading,  with  wide  sepals  and  petals, 
and  prettily  marked. 

Another  variety  with  large  brown  spotting  was 
also  a  valuable  one,  and  suggestive  of  0.  c.  Stevensii. 
Most  of  the  other  O.  crispums  in  flower  were  of 
considerable  merit  ;  they  included  none  of  the  star- 
like type  with  narrow  petals.  0.  Pescatorei  made 
quite  a  show,  and  amongst  these  were  varieties 
with  spotted  flowers,  some  of  which  may  be 
expected  to  vary  very  considerably  another  year. 
But  upon  one  particular  variety,  the  flowers  have  a 
less  common  type  of  spotting,  the  spots  being  very 
small  and  rather  close  together.  Mr.  Jas.  Back- 
house has  an  idea  that  in  this  case  the  spotting  may 
be  more  constant  than  it  is  generally  in  0. 
Pescatorei,  but  this  must  be  proved  or  disproved 
when  the  plant  blooms  a  second  time.  We  noticed 
a  good  Oncidium  in  0.  sarcodes  pardalinum,  capital 
in  colour,  with  much  spotted  lip. 

Amongst  a  batch  of  plants  of  Cattleya  citrina  was 
remarked  the  wholly  yellow  form,  the  flowers  haviDg 
no  white  upon  the  lip.  Lselias  and  Cattleyas  there 
were  in  abundance,  in  good  health,  and  inclusive 
of  valuable  varieties  and  hybrids.  Particularly 
choice  was  a  hybrid  between  C.  Mossise  and  Lselia 
tenebrosa,  remarkable  for  its  richly-coloured  lip, 
with  silvery  fimbriated  margins.  Other  hybrids 
rom  L.  tenebrosa  were  also  of  much  merit.     Some 


very  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossire  and  C.  Mendeli 
were  in  flower,  including  a  tinted  variety  of  C. 
Mendeli,  named  grandiflora,  with  wide  sepals  and 
petals,  the  petals  almost  erect,  aud  therefore  the 
more  effective. 

There  was  quite  a  large  group  of  plants  of  white 
flowering  varieties  of  Ltelia  anceps,  and  though  not 
blooming  at  the  moment  they  had  every  appearance 
of  vigour.  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanders:  with  eight 
growths,  and  of  the  true  type,  showing  white  at 
the  extremes  of  the  petals  ;  a  hybrid  Dendrobium 
from  D.  thyrsiflorum  and  D.  nobile ;  D.  nobile 
album,  or  Amesife,  as  it  has  been  known,  and  a 
considerable  batch  of  Disa  Veitchi,  were  some  of 
the  many  Orchids  that  attracted  attention — but 
the  whole  collection  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
possesses'many'uncommon  hybrids  and  varieties. 

The  Ferneries. 

Before  leaving  one  of  the  Orchid-houses,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  magnificent  plant  of  the 
Stag's  Horn  Fern  (Platycerium  grande),  seldom 
seen  in  such  a  vigorous  condition,  and  with  fertile 
fronds.  This  was  a  kind  of  introduction  to  a 
large  number  of  choice  Ferns  seen  subsequently  in 
several  permanent  ferneries,  and  in  ordinary  glass- 
houses. The  almost  cool  fernery  above-ground  is  a 
very  pleasant  retreat  indeed,  and  is  built  inside  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  is  seen  at  one  time, 
whilst  the  waterfall  of  10  feet  deep  is  an  unusually 
interesting  one.  There  are  fine  plants  of  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica  and  others  ;  also  of  Cyathea  deal- 
bata  and  C.  Smithi,  with  good  heads  ;  and  under- 
neath them  Todeas  superba,  intermedia,  hymeno- 
phylloides  (pellucida),  &c,  and  other  less  tall- 
growing  species.  The  stonework  is  screened  by 
various  Adiantums  and  other  Ferns,  among  them 
being  the  little  bead-plant,  Nertera  depreesa,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  less  tender  species  of  filmy  Ferns. 

It  is  in  a  pit,  however,  with  a  division  through 
it,  and  therefore  having  warm  and  cool  temperatures 
that  the  general  collection  of  filmies  may  be  seen, 
and  it  is  a  feature  that  very  few  nursery  establish- 
ments possess  in  such  degree.  There  are  few 
collections  of  such  beautiful  and  rare  varieties.  We 
cannot  now  give  a  list  of  the  beautiful  forms  in- 
cluded there,  even  were  it  desirable,  but  lovers  of 
oneof  the  most  attracti  vesections  of  Ferns  would  find 
a  great  deal  to  interest  them.  Trichomaaes  radicans 
(Killarney  Fern)  was  capitally  represented,  and  by 
its  best  varieties,  T.  r.  Luschnathianum  and  T.  r. 
L.  pulchrum  and  prielongum  being  particularly 
noticeable.  The  Hymenophyllums,  too,  were  charm- 
ing, especially  the  H.  lineare,  of  which  there  was 
an  extra  sized  specimen,  and  of  which  with  con- 
densed moisture  upon  it  had  used  to  be  described 
by  the  late  James  Backhouse  as  "Golden  Dew- 
drops."  H.  demissum  and  its  variety  nitens,  and 
H.  caudiculatum  were  also  very  pretty.  In  the 
cooler  division  were  fine  masses  of  Todeas  inter- 
media, Fraseri,  hymenophylloides,  superba,  and 
others  ;  also  a  very  good  Bpecimen  of  Trichomanes 
reniforme. 

A  good  stock  of  Gleichenias  was  observed  in 
another  house,  in  which  most  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  but  somewhat  uncommon  Fern  were 
included. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  underground  fernery  :  what 
we  said  respecting  that  upon  the  ground-level 
might  be  said  with  double  force  in  respect  to  this 
subterranean  collection  of  Fern  beauty.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  interesting  and  delightful  retreat 
from  a  hot  summer's  sun,  and  in  our  case  it 
answered  not  less  perfectly  as  a  harbour  from  a  most 
severe  thunderstorm. 

The  construction  of  this  fernery  has  been  done  in  a 
bold,  free  style,  and  use  has  been  made  of  some  stones 
of  unusual  size  and  weight.  A  series  of  projections 
upon  one  side  of  the  paths,  and  of  recesses  upon  the 
other  side,  cause  them  to  appear  to  be  impassable, 
but  they  wind  around  the  forbidding-looking  ob- 
structions, and  between  the  drooping,  arched 
fronds  of  the  larger- growing  Ferns,  and  something 
beautiful  is  revealed  to  the  sight  at  each  step  the 
visitor     takes.      Trichomanes     radicans    and    the 


variety  dissectum  were  noticeable  amongst  a 
wealth  of  Filmies  :  Hymenophyllum  caudiculatum 
was  sweeping  up  the  rocks,  as  was  also  H.  cris- 
tatum,  and  upon  the  upper  surfaces  were  good 
specimen-plants  of  Lomarias,  and  others,  especially 
good  being  a  plant  of  Todea  superba,  about  6  feet 
across. 

There  is  never  any  artificial  heat  needed  in  this 
fernery  ;  a  little  protective  material  is  merely  used 
during  severe  weather  in  winter. 

The  Alpine  Plants. 

The  alpine  plants  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's  Nur- 
sery are  displayed  in  a  natural  manner,  for  most  of 
them  may  be  seen  by  the  visitor  growing  and 
flowering  upon  what  we  may  describe  as  a  very 
artistic  and  naturally- constructed  rockery,  that  has 
a  height  of  25  or  30  feet,  and  at  the  base  of  thi3 
there  is  a  small  pool  of  water,  the  banks  of  which 
afford  damp,  comfortable  nooks  for  some  of  the 
hardy  Orchids,  and  a  good  number  of  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  plants.  As  we  proceeded  to  the 
rockery,  at  the  entrance  thereto  were  freely  bloom- 
ing several  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  ;  and  at  their 
foot,  near  to  the  water-edge,  were  Iberis,  Papavers, 
Aubrietias,  yellow  Hymenocallis,  Azjlea  rosse- 
florum,  Primula  auricula  marginata,  &e. ,  the  last- 
named  growing  finely  without  a  particle  of  soil. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  too,  was  splendid,  and  when 
well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  supplying  needful 
water,  the  plant  will  succeed  in  many  aspects,  as 
its  violet-purple  blossoms  proved  here  ;  but  it  does 
best,  and  needs  least  attention,  on  a  slope 
facing  the  north.  It  is  a  glorious  plant,  and 
there  is  a  white-flowering  variety  of  it.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  have  a  fine  stock  of  Orchis  maculata, 
and  a  variety  of  this  they  call  superba,  with  very 
deeply-coloured  flowers  and  richly-marked  foliage. 
Next  was  a  new  white  flowering  variety  of  the 
well-known  Saponaria  ocymoides ;  and  several  oi 
the  Dianthus  as  D.  glacialis,  one  of  the  choicest 
species,  and  D.  alpinus,  a  plant  of  no  rarity,  but 
probably  the  most  popular  of  this  genus.  Some  o£ 
the  species  of  Myosotis  do  grandly,  including  the 
true  M.  rupicola,  and  the  double-flowered  orange- 
coloured  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica),  that 
originated  in  these  nurseries,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Oard.  Chron.,  May  30,  1890,  p.  671,  from  a  specimen 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show.  There  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Lithospermum  graminifolium ; 
they  throw  up  stems  nearly  6  inches  high,  and 
bear  very  beautiful  bell-like  flowers  of  deep  blue 
colour.  Campanula  Allioni,  an  excellent  species  for 
the  rockery,  was  growing  as  freely  as  could  be 
desired,  and  Primula  Allioni  was  represented  in  a 
stock  of  something  like  500  plants  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  truest  alpine  Primulas,  and  flowers  freely  early 
in  spring,  the  blooms  being  of  rosy-purple  colour. 
In  pots  was  a  number  of  plants  of  Asplenium 
fissum,  that  pretty  but  most  difficult  of  hardy 
Ferns  to  cultivate.  Near  to  the  rockery  is  a 
number  of  beds  that  contain  all  sorts  of  choice 
alpines  in  pots,  where  they  may  be  inspected  con- 
veniently, and  here  were  noticed  some  good-sized 
specimen  plants  of  Saxifragas,  Silenes,  &c.  Here 
was  the  white  variety  of  the  "Bird's-eye  Prim- 
rose," P.  fariuosa— a  plant  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Backhouse.  Gentiana  tenella  [nana]  too  was 
growing  as  freely  as  the  other  species.  The  rather 
difficult  Gentian  seems  to  succeed  best  when  given 
plenty  of  water ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  well  covered  with  white  sand. 

We  cannot  enumerate  more  of  the  choice  species 
of  plants  there  were  on  the  rockery  and  about  it, 
nor  to  describe  the  ground  where  the  herbaceous 
perennial  plants— especially  the  Irises— were  pro- 
ducing a  great  wealth  of  bloom  ;  but  our  notes 
show  that  a  very  good  collection  of  these  plants  is 
cultivated. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants. 

Almost  all  popular  species  of  indoor  flowering 

and   foliage   plants    are    cultivated    in    quantities 

more  or  less  by  Messrs.  Backhouse.     There  were 

batches   of  Pelargoniums,    Palms,   Codireums,  As- 
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paragus  scandens,  plumosus,  nanus,  Sprengeri,  and 
others  ;  C'ordylines,  Rhododendrons,  Araucarias, 
Scutellaria  Mocciuiana,  and  a  tine  lot  of  climbing 
plants.  Among  the  latter  is  a  new  variety  of 
Dipladenia  named  Loid  Deramore,  resembling; 
D.  profusa,  but  described  as  more  free  in  dowering  ; 
the  racemes  frequently  producing  six  blooms  or 
more  upon  each.  A  pretty  seedling  CodL-eum  was 
seen  also  ;  it  had  rather  narrow  leaves,  the  young 
ones  rich  yellow-coloured,  and  the  older  ones 
yellow  in  centre,  the  petioles  being  showy  red- 
colour.  In  one  of  the  houses  there  was  a  large 
vigorous  plant  of  Luculia  gratissima  worthy  of 
remark,  because  this  fragrant  species  is  not  often 
seen  in  so  good  a  specimen.  Lasiandra  macrantha 
and  Magnolia  fuscata  were  also  represented  by 
remarkable  plants.  There  were  from  400  to  500 
pot  Vines  making  rods  for  fruiting  next  year,  and 
Figs  also  in  pots. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Of  the  ground  out-of  doors,  about  SO  acres  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  treeB  and  shrubs. 
The  trees  include  forest  species,  ornamental  species, 
and  the  most  popular  Conifers.  There  are  few 
trees  remarkable  for  their  size  or  age,  either  of 
deciduous  or  evergreen  species,  the  land  being 
covered  with  saleable  specimens  from  one  year  to 
twenty  years  old.  The  shrubs  are  very  mis- 
cellaneous, and  include  in  addition  to  the  common 
evergreens,  collections  of  Rhododendrons  and 
hardy  Azaleas. 

About  ten  acres  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  are  trained  specimens  for 
planting  against  walls,  espaliers,  and  in  such  like 
positions.  Roses  occupy  another  portion  of  the 
land. 

It  is  a  satisfactory  sign  of  progress  that  notwith- 
standing the  120  acres  already  possessed,  the  tirm 
is  intending  to  acquire  some  more  land  further 
removed  from  the  city,  where  additional  fruit-tress 
may  be  cultivated. 

The  Scientific  Department. 

We  have  previously  referred  in  these  pages, 
to  an  experiment  that  Messrs.  Backhouse  are 
making,  in  establishing  in  connection  with  their 
nursery  business,  a  department  exclusively 
botanical.  In  an  interview  with  Dr.  A.  H.  Burt, 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  a  better  knowledge 
was  gained  of  the  actual  work  that  has  already 
been  commenced.  Dr.  Burt  when  demonstrator  in 
botany  at  a  provincial  college,  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  at  all  seasons, 
the  best  material  for  study  ;  and  so  conceived 
the  idea  that  an  establishment  where  botani- 
cal students  could  at  all  times  depend  upon 
obtaining  the  particular  speciments  they  might 
require,  would  be  a  boon  to  them.  Said  Dr.  Burt, 
"  We  undertake  to  supply  all  specimens  absolutely 
true  to  name,  and  although  we  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  specimens  from  the  nursery,  we 
have  also  preserved  specimens,  microscopic  material, 
and  we  shall  prepare  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphic lantern-slides." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Burt,  that  the  work 
so  far  done  has  met  with  hearty  appreciation,  and 
there  have  been  many  applications  for  specimens. 
The  Botanical  Gardens,  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  downwards,  have  given  the  movement  every 
encouragement  and  assistance.  It  is  recognised 
that  students  in  large  towns  are  not  always  able  to 
study  specimens,  and  in  searching  for  particular 
ones,  much  time  is  spent  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  study. 

There  are  also  excellent  models  in  wax  of  seventy- 
six  different  types  of  fungi,  poisonous  and  edible, 
and  each  is  represented  under  conditions  in  which 
the  species  is  most  often  found  in  Nature.  We 
hope  the  experiment  will  be  as  successful  as  it  now 
promises  to  become. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

HYBRID  RIBES. 

In  the  valuable  report  of  the  Hybridisation 
Conference  recently  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  observe  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wil- 
son on  "The  Structure  of  Certain  New  Hybrids." 
Dr.  Wilson  refers  to  my  work  on  Ribes  Culeervelli  x  , 
and  quotes  me  as  stating  that  several  hybrid  forms 
were  sent  me  for  examination,  of  which  I  chose  for 
study  the  type  that  seemed  most  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents.  He  states  that 
he  has  observed  a  similar  variation,  and  that 
microscopic  study  showed  an  absence  in  the  hybrid 
of  the  glandular  hairs  characteristic  of  the  Blaok 
Currant.  He  then  remarks  : — "  I  am  accordingly 
led  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Macfarlane's  opinion  (loc. 
cit.,  p.  274),  that  any  reproduction  of  the  sessile 
glands  of  R.  nigrum  is  found  to  occur  in  the 
hybrid."  Had  I  made  the  simple  statement  with- 
out further  evidence,  my  accuracy  of  observation 
might  fairly  have  been  called  in  question  ;  but  had 
reference  been  made  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  the  figures 
illustrating  my  observations,  he  would  have  found 
that  photo-micrographs  were  there  reproduced  of  a 
glandular  hair  of  the  Black  Currant  ;  and  one  of 
considerably  reduced  size,  but  similar  structure,  on 
the  hybrid. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  question  the  accuracy  of 
photo-reproduction,  and  I  accordingly  adhere  to 
my  original  statement  as  an  accurate  record  of 
structural  details.  The  oleo-resinous,  greenish - 
yellow  substance  that  fills  the  gland-cells,  inter- 
feres with  the  delineation  of  fine  details  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  before  the  photographs  were 
reproduced,  a  slight  amount  of  detail  might  have 
been  introduced  by  hand.  This,  however,  was  not 
done  ;  and  in  the  present  connection  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  illustrations  stand  as 
Nature  drew  them  for  us.  Dr.  Wilson  similarly 
calls  in  question  my  statements  regarding  hairs  on 
the  ovarian-wall  ;  but  I  need  only  say  that  my 
original  observation  needs  no  correction.  John  M. 
Macjarlane,  Philadelphia. 


Market  Gardening, 


Cephalotaxus.  —  Mr.  Worsdell,  in  the 
Annals  of  Botany,  regards  this  as  the  most  ancient 
of  the  coniferous  genera,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Cycadacere  and  the  Conifers. 


FIELD  TOMATOS. 

Those  plants  that  were  transplanted  in  May  and 
early  June  from  large  sized  60's  into  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  will  have  made 
good  progress  if  the  soil  was  well  enriched  with  a 
coating  of  decayed  manure,  and  it  had  received 
deep  ploughing.  The  Tomato  is  not  over  particular 
in  regard  to  soil,  and  as  proof  of  this  I  have  seen 
remunerative  crops  of  fruit  produced  on  light  and 
rather  shallow  soil  in  a  high-lying,  open  situation. 
All  the  same,  still  better  results  are  naturally 
expected  from  plants  growing  under  more  favour- 
able conditions — that  is,  in  loamy  soil  having  a 
southern  to  westward  exposure,  and  protection 
from  the  north  and  east  winds.  On  such  land, 
properly  hardened-off  plants  may  be  planted  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May  with  safety.  And  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  plants  tall-growing  Peas,  such 
as  Telephone  or  Telegraph,  may  be  sown  at  intervals 
of  about  40  feet,  the  rows  of  Peas  running  parallel 
with  the  Tomatos,  north  and  south.  The  Peas 
should  be  staked  before  the  Tomato-plants  are 
planted.  The  distance  between  the  rows  of  Peas 
may  be  reduced  in  very  exposed  situations.  In 
this  way  the  plants  may  be  set  out  a  few  weeks 
earlier  than  would  be  otherwise  advisable,  and  the 
larger  crop  of  fruit  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  cost  of  the  Pea-sticks  and  sticking, 
which  the  crop  of  Peas  would  in  itself  nearly 
defray. 

The  best  way  to  support  the  plants  is  to  strain  a 
single  No.  14  galvanised  wire  to  stoutish  stakes 
driven  into  the  soil,  at  about  2J  feet  from  the 
ground  line,  thinner  stakes  being  employed  between 
these,  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  a  fairly  stable  manner.     The  wires  may 


be  secured  to  the  stakes  by  means  of  galvanised 
iron  staples.  Tomato-string  (which  is  of  a  soft 
substance)  should  be  cut  into  the  required  lengths, 
say  3  feet,  twisting  one  end  loosely  round  the  stein 
of  each  plant,  and  the  other  round  the  wire,  the 
plants  being  afterwards  twined  gently  round  the 
strings  as  they  advance  in  growth  until  the  wire  is 
reached.  Meantime  all  lateral  shoots  are  removed. 
Recently  a  good  deal  has  been  said  respecting 
the  uncertainty  and  unprofitableness  of  Tomatos  as 
afield  crop.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  market 
cultivators  continue  to  grow  the  Tomato  in  fields 
year  after  year.  It  is,  therefore,  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  these  men  would  not  do  so  if  the 
crop  did  not  pay. 

Melons  in  Cold  Pits. 
Pits  hitherto  occupied  with  other  subjects  may 
still  be  planted  with  Melons  of  a  hardy  constitution, 
such  as  Earls  Favourite.  I  have  grown  this  variety 
for  several  years  in  cold  pits.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fruit  which  obtained  the  First-class  Certificate 
at  Chiswick  in  September,  1895,  was  grown  in  cold 
pits  ;  so  that  I  have  great  confidence  in  recom- 
mending the  variety  for  this  sort  of  work.  If  the 
depth  of  soil  permits,  it  may  be  removed  to  the 
depth  of  1  foot,  and  about  1J  ft.  in  width,  along 
the  middle  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  leave  a  trench. 
Then  mix  short  dung  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
with  it,  and  return  as  much  of  it  as  will  form  two 
hillocks  1  foot  deep  in  the  centre  in  each  sash-light, 
and  set  out  one  plant  on  each.  Let  the  pit  be 
kept  pretty  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants 
have  pushed  roots  into  the  soil ;  then  admit  air 
gradually,  and  damp  the  plants  overhead  every 
bright  afternoon  at  4.0  to  4.30  in  July  and  August 
when  shutting  up  the  pits.  Abundance  of  air  may 
be  afforded  from  the  time  the  fruits  begin  to 
change  colour  until  it  is  ripe,  otherwise  colour  and 
flavour  will  be  lacking  ;  and  discontinue  to  wet  the 
plants  overhead  at  the  ripening  stage.  B.  W.  Ward. 


CACTACE.E  OF  THE  GALAPAGOS 

ISLANDS. 

Since  publishing  my  last  notes  on  this  subject 
(Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  24,  1900,  p.  177), 
some  particulars  have  come  under  my  notice  which 

1  had  previously  overlooked.  Although  I  knew 
that  David  Douglas  laoded  on  one  or  more  of  the 
islands,  and  collected  some  plants  ten  years  before 
Darwin's  visit,  I  believed  that  the  latter  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  Cactacea? 
in  the  islands ;  but  I  find  from  published  extracts 
from  the  Kew  correspondence  in  the  Companion  to 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  ii.,  p.  87,  that  Douglas 
anticipated  Darwin  in  some  respects.  Douglas 
landed  on  James  Island  in  1825,  and  made  con- 
siderable collections  of  plants  aDd  birds,  most  of 
which  were  utterly  spoiled  by  damp,  against  which 
he  had  no  protection  on  board  ship.  In  a  letter  to. 
Sir  William  Hooker,  published  in  the  serial  cited 
above,  Douglas  says  :— "  I  have  secured  seeds  in  a 
good  state  of  a  very  singular  Cactus,  which  grows 
in   the   valley   [in   James   Island]  ;    the   trunk    is 

2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  high. 
It  belongs  to  the  section  Opuntia,  and  has  large, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  very  long  flexible 
spines." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  record,  because  it  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  species  not  observed  by  other 
travellers,  or  at  least  not  described  or  commented 
on  by  other  travellers  ;  and  a  species  which  has  pro- 
bably since  become  extinct.  In  the  first  place,  the 
size  of  the  tree  is  nearly  double  that  given  by  other 
travellers  for  any  species  in  the  islands  ;  and  to 
this  he  adds  that  the  flowers  are  large.  Now 
Opuntia  galapageia,  the  common  species  in  the 
islands,  is  remarkable  in  the  genus  for  the  small  - 
ness  of  its  flowers,  which  are  not  more  than  J-inch 
in  diameter.  O.  myriacantha  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  the  place  cited)  is  also  very  different, 
and  although  it  has  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter, 
they  are  small  for  the  genus.  The  late  Dr.  G, 
Baur,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
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information  on  the  flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  more  especially  on  the  Cactacete  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  8,  1898,  p.  265),  says  nothing 
of  Cactacete  on  James  Island,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  does  any  other  traveller.  David 
Douglas  was  a  trained  observer,  and  so  precise  and 
circumstantial  in  his  descriptions  of  what  he  saw, 
that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.    W.  Bottinrj  Hemsley. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Betas,  Esq.,  Trent  Park 
New  Barnet 

The  Thinning  of  Fruit. — The  fruit  of  the  Apricot 
having  finished  stoning,  trees  over-abundantly 
cropped  should  have  the  fruits  reduced  to  due 
proportions.  The  Apricot  is  the  most  severely 
punished  of  all  fruit-trees  in  the  matter  of  cropping, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  a  rather  pre- 
carious one,  and  that  the  cultivator  is  apt  to  take 
advantage  of  a  good  set  to  leave  more  than  is  good 
for  the  trees.  The  fruits  may  be  left  a  trifle 
closer  together  than  is  advisable  for  Peaches,  with 
the  exception  of  Large  Early  and  the  Improved 
•form  of  the  latter,  which  should  stand  1  foot 
apart.  Whenever  possible,  remove  all  fruits  that 
are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the  wall,  nails, 
or  branches  ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  loosen 
the  branch  and  place  something  behind  it,  and  pull 
out  the  nails. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  early  varieties 
having  stoned,  the  thinning  of  the  fruits  should 
be  carried  out  forthwith  ;  one  well-placed  fruit  per 
square  foot  of  wall-surface  being  left.  The  same 
care  in  thinning  and  in  leaving  the  best  situated 
fruits  must  be  exercised  as  with  Apricots.  From 
now  and  onwards,  strict  attention  should  be  paid 
to  applying  water  to  the  border,  and  manure- water 
if  very  fine  fruits  are  desired.  In  the  metropolitan 
district,  the  soil  is  moist  enough,  but  rain  has  not 
fallen,  unfortunately,  so  plentifully  everywhere. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  rainfall  on  sloping 
ground,  a  basin  should  be  formed  round  each  tree 
by  drawing  the  loose  soil  in  the  alleys  into  a  ridge 
some  2  or  3  feet  distant  from  the  stems. 

Plums  on  Walls. — If  the  crop  of  fruit  on  any 
tree  is  a  heavy  one,  liquid  or  artificial  manure  may 
be  afforded,  such  as  muriate  of  potash,  bone-meal, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  Trees  of  dessert  varieties 
that  are  heavily  laden  should  have  all  the  small  and 
badly-placed  fruits  removed  ;  even  kitchen  varie- 
ties would  be  the  better  of  a  partial  thinning  when 
heavily  cropped,  the  fruit  being  sent  to  the  kitchen 
for  consumption. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — The  fruit  being  nearly 
ripe  in  the  south,  the  bushes  should  be  netted. 
The  market-gardener's  practice  of  nipping  back  all 
lateral  shoots  to  three  or  four  leaves  admits  of  the 
fruit  situated  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  bushes 
becoming  thoroughly  ripe  and  well  coloured.  This 
operation  should  be  carried  out  before  the  nets  are 
put  over  the  bushes. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Toono,  Orchid  Grower  to  8Lr  Frederick  Wigai-  , 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  Bast  Sheen,  S.W. 

Dendrobiums. — Plants  of  the  nigro-hirsute  sec- 
tion usually  fail  to  survive  for  more  than  a  few 
years  under  cultivation,  in  this  reBpect  being  more 
remarkable  than  most  of  the  other  species.  The 
reason  for  this  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, so  many  things  contributing  to  this  loss  of  the 
plants,  the  chief  being,  doubtless,  improper  tempe- 
ratures, insufficient  sunlight,  and  imperfect  rest 
after  growth  has  ceased.  Those  requiring  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  viz.,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundi- 
bulum,  and  D.  longicornu,  are  now  growing  anew, 
and  repotting,  where  rooting-space  is  lacking,  may 
be  proceeded  with  forthwith.  All  of  these  species 
may  be  planted  in  small  well-drained  pans,  or 
Orchid-pots,  in  the  usual  sort  of  mixture,  and  be 
placed  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya-house, 
where  abundance  of  air  and  indirect  sunlight  may 
reach  them.  Water  should  be  supplied  abundantly 
whilst  the  plants  are  active  at  the  root,  affording 
rest  when  the  pseudo-bulb  growths  approach  com- 
pletion, continuing  it  for  a  long  period,  the  plants 
being    kept    moderately    dry.       Throughout    the 


summer  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed  several 
times  a  day.  D.  formosum  requires  similar  treat- 
ment, so  far  as  air  and  sunshine,  affording  water, 
and  syringing  the  foliage  are  concerned,  but  a 
higher  temperature  should  be  applied.  This  species 
succeeds  in  baskets  hung  near  the  upper  ventilators 
of  the  East  Indian-house  ;  and,  excepting  plants 
newly-imported,  repotting  should  not  be  performed 
at  this  season  if  the  growths  are  much  advanced. 

Lcvlia  harpophylla  and  cinnabarina. — The  bright- 
coloured  flowers  of  these  species  make  their  inclu- 
sion in  collections  very  desirable ;  and  for  this 
reason,  they  have  been  much  employed  by  cross 
breeders.  L.  harpophylla  is  an  inmate  of  the  cool- 
house,  succeeding  under  the  same  conditions  as 
with  Cypripedium  insigne,  whereas  L.  cinnabarina 
requires  Cattleya-house  treatment.  If  these  plants 
require  fresh  materials,  or  greater  rooting-space, 
they  may  receive  attention,  growth  being  on  the 
move.  Pots  or  pans,  filled  to  about  three-fourths 
of  their  depth  with  crocks  may  be  used,  together 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat  one-third,  and 
sphagnum-moss  one-third.  Let  water  be  sparingly 
applied  till  new  roots  have  permeated  the  compost, 
and  likewise  when  growth  is  finished,  but  during 
growth  afford  it  liberally. 

Lcelia  Jlava,  L.  longipes,  and  L.  Lawrenceana 
succeed  when  placed  in  shallow  baskets,  or  on  rafts 
horizontally  suspended  with  but  very  little  mois- 
ture-holding material  about  their  roots.  Place 
them  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
afford  water  freely  only  when  there  is  active  growth 
at  the  root.  These  three  species  require  a  very 
long  rest  period. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  is  an  Orchid  which  makes  its 
growth  late  in  the  season,  but  once  started  the 
pseudo-bulbs  grow  with  rapidity.  The  plants  may 
now  be  afforded  new  material  at  the  root,  and  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate  house. 
Afford  but  little  water  before  the  roots  begin  to 
push,  and  afterwards  keep  the  compost  moist  until 
the  pseudo-bulbs  reach  their  full  size.  0.  t.  ungui- 
culatum  is  a  plant  scarcely  worth  growing,  excepting 
for  variety.    It  requires  the  same  sort  of  treatment. 

Oncidium  crispum. — This  species  and  0.  Mar- 
shallianum,  0.  prajtextum,  0.  Forbesii,  and  0. 
Gardnerianum,  grow  well  together  under  conditions 
that  suit  Masdevallias.  Well-drained  baskets  or 
Orchid-pans  should  be  used  for  them,  and  they  may 
be  hung  near  the  light.  All  of  those  species  named 
require  a  very  decided  differentiation  of  the  seasons 
of  growth  and  of  rest,  the  latter  season  is  the  one 
in  which  so  much  mischief  is  done  by  affording 
water  unnecessarily.  All  through  the  growing 
season,  however,  too  much  water  can  scarcely  be 
applied,  providing  there  is  a  free  outlet  and 
evaporation  is  rapid,  and  ventilation  freely  afforded. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Endive. — The  first  large  sowing  may  now  be 
made,  and  a  larger  one  made  about  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  The  first  sowing  may  con- 
sist of  Green  Curled,  a  variety  much  liked  in  the 
salad-bowl ;  and  if  there  are  any  pits  or  cold  frames 
at  command,  a  moderate  sowing  in  them  at  the  same 
time  as  the  outdoor  sowing.  The  broad-leaved 
Batavian  is  a  perfectly  hardy  Endive,  and  on  that 
account  is  very  suitable  for  the  late  sowings,  and  a 
useful  change  as  a  cooked  vegetable.  Endive  suc- 
ceeds when  sown  thinly  on  moderately  rich  soil,  in 
rather  shallow  drills  drawn  5  inches  apart,  the 
soil  being  kept  moist  till  germination  has  taken 
place,  the  most  effectual  method  of  doing  this 
being  to  lay  mats  on  hoops  bent  over  the  beds,  and 
to  keep  the  mats  wetted.  The  plants  should  be 
thinned  to  4  inches  apart,  and  when  sufficiently 
large  to  handle  conveniently,  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  grow.  The  land  should  be  moderately 
manured  and  deeply  dug.  This  mode  of  culti- 
vation involves  a  considerable  amount  of  labour, 
and  some  gardeners  may  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow  without  transplan- 
tation, and  in  this  case  rich  manure  should  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  course  of  digging  it,  and 
drills  should  be  drawn  at  1  foot  apart  for  dwarf 
curled,  and  1J  ft.  for  broad-leaved  varieties.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  thinning  performed, 
if  necessary,  before  the  plants  become  crowded.  The 
seeds  should  receive  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  soot 
before  filling  in  the  drills,  in  order  to  deter  slugs 
from  attacking  the  plants.     If  any  sowings   were 


made  in  May,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  and  planted  at  a  distance  of 

1  foot  apart. 

Spinach. — Seed  may  still  be  sown  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks.  As  has  been  mentioned,  Spinach 
succeeds  when  sown  between  the  rows  of  Beans  and 
Peas,  providing  the  soil  is  moderately  rich,  and  a 
space  of  6  feet  is  allowed  between  the  rows  ;  but 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  sowings  may  be  made 
on  a  north  border.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
shallow  drills,  made  at  18  inches  apart.  In  view  of 
the  later  sowings,  the  ground  should  now  be  got  in 
readiness,  as  in  cold  districts  the  sowings  should  be 
made  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  the 
site  for  the  Spinach  beds  being  preferably  on  south 
or  at  the  least  well  sheltered,  warm  borders  or 
quarters.  Quick  and  sturdy  growth  is  alone 
capable  of  withstanding  hard  frosts. 

Peas. — Late  sowings  may  now  be  made,  and  the 
plants  resulting  will,  if  given  a  fair  amount  of 
water,  produce  useable  pods  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  September,  and  onwards  for  a  few 
weeks,  providing  no  frosts  occur.  The  ground 
should  be  good,  but  not  freshly  manured  ;  and  at 
this  season  it  is  as  well  to  sow  in  shallow  trenches, 
thrown  out  at  about  3  feet  apart.  This  distance 
will  be  ample  for  dwarf  varieties,  which  most  gar- 
deners sow  at  this  season.  Before  sowing,  the  soil 
should  be  afforded  water  copiously,  and  the  seeds 
soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water.  The  seeds  must 
be  thinly  sown. 

Broccoli. — These  plants  should  now  be  set  out  at 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  In  few  gardens 
is  it  possible  to  reserve  an  exposed  plot  for  Broc- 
coli ;  moreover,  planting  has  often  to  be  deferred 
till  other  crops  have  been  cleared  off,  such  as  Peas 
and  Potatos,  and  rather  than  let  the  plants  starve 
in  the  seed-beds,  the  ground  should  be  levelled  and 
made  firm  as  the  rows  are  dug  up,  and  a  few  Broc- 
colis  be  planted  at  a  time.  The  rows  should  be 
2^  feet,  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart.  Penzance 
Early  White,  Snow's  Superb,  Winter  White,  and 
Backhouse's  Winter  White,  are  suitable  varieties 
for  this  planting. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotabury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Polyanthus  and  other  Primroses,  and  Auriculas. 
— If  seeds  of  these  plants  are  saved  from  the  best 
of  the  home-grown  plants,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  The  old  plants  may  be  divided  at  this 
season,  and  in  warm  localities  near  the  sea  Auriculas 
should  have  a  warm  border  prepared  carefully  for 
them  before  dividing  them.  The  plants  succeed  in 
yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould,  together  with  rotten 
cow-dung,  soot  being  employed  as  a  deterrent  to 
slugs,  which  are  apt  to  gnaw  the  root-stock. 
Auriculas  being  the  better  for  protection  against 
excessive  moisture  iu  winter,  the  border  should 
slope  towards  the  south,  or  in  some  other  direction, 

2  in  10  beiug  a  sufficient  fall.  Oiled  canvas  frames 
or  glass  sashes  afford  useful  protection  for  covering 
at  such  times,  preserving  the  powdery  coating  of 
the  leaves  of  these  plants. 

Palms,  Chamcerops excdsa,andC.  humilis. — When 
these  species  are  planted  in  the  open,  they  should  be 
sturdy  plants,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  clear  stems, 
furnished  with  the  natural  fibre,  such  plants  being 
full  of  vigour,  which  enables  them  to  make  progress 
forthwith  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  and  favour- 
able situation.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained, 
naturally  or  otherwise,  the  plants  requiring  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  during  growth,  and  not 
much  at  other  seasons.  Large  specimens  taken 
out  of  tubs  or  pots  should  have  the  foliage  well 
cleansed  with  sponge  and  soapsuds  made  with  soft- 
soap  and  rain-water,  previously  to  being  planted  ; 
all  dead  leaf-stalks  should  be  removed  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  to  within  3  inches  of  the  stem,  which  if 
it  be  performed  regularly  afterwards  gives  the 
stems  a  neat  appearance.  The  best  kind  of  soil  is 
a  rich  sandy,  turfy-loam,  with  grassy-sods  covering 
the  drainage  material,  placed  at  the  bottom  if  any 
be  required.  Coirse  charcoal  and  crushed  bones 
would  keep  the  plants  in  health  if  added  to  the  soil 
for  a  lengthened  period.  The  fresh  soil  should  not 
have  a  less  depth  than  2i  feet.  The  planting  of 
larger  specimens  than  those  of  6  feet  high  requires 
great  care,  and  special  appliances,  and  sometimes  a 
sloping  passage  cut  down  into  the  hole,  besides 
strong  planks  and  rollers  under  the  ball.  The 
bottoms  of  tubs  or  boxes,  if  partly  rolled,  may  be 
left  under  the  plants.      The  thick  roots  may  be 
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spread  out  a  little  at  various  levels,  if  this  can  be 
done  without  breaking  them.  Finally  the  soil  must 
be  made  firm  round  about  the  ball.  The  present 
date  is  suitable  for  planting  Palms  in  the  open  air 
from  tubs,  pots,  and  indoor  borders. 

Dahlias. — These  plants  should  now  have  their 
shoots  thinned,  and  all  that  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  stem  removed.  In  order  to  encourage  a 
regular  show  of  tlowers,  many  of  the  lateral  shoots 
should  be  removed,  leaving  as  many  shoots  as  will 
form  a  symmetrical  head.  Let  neat  stakes  of  the 
required  height  be  placed  to  the  number  of  three 
to  each  plant.  A  twist  of  matting  round  each 
stake  at  the  bottom  supporting  the  branches,  will 
keep  them  steady.  Towards  the  top  let  each 
branch  be  fastened  separately,  so  as  to  give  space 
for  the  flowers,  but  avoid  giving  the  plants  a 
mop-headed  appearance.  Disbudding  should  be 
performed  when  the  buds  are  distinguishable,  and 
let  a  few  more  than  are  required  be  left,  as  some 
are  sure  to  be  injured  by  earwigs,  &c. 

Pruning  Deciduotis  Shrubs. — Any  of  the  recently- 
planted  shrubs,  such  as  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  Lilacs, 
Philadelphia,  Spineas,  &o  ,  may  have  the  more 
vigorous  shoots  cut  back  to  about  one  -  third  of 
their  length,  thus  adding  to  the  compactness  and 
shapeliness  of  the  bushes,  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  become  top-heavy,  with  but  few 
flowers.  In  established  bushes  the  flowering- 
shoots  which  have  become  weakened  and  drawn 
may  be  severely  cut  back  or  removed  entirely,  and 
likewise  all  useless  sprays  and  shoots  so  as  to  let 
sun  and  air  to  the  interior  of  the  head. 

Hints  on  Operations  in  the  Greenhouse  and  Cold 
Pits. — Now  that  the  bedding  plants  are  removed, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  repairs  executed, 
whitewashing,  and  general  cleansing  carried  out. 
The  heating  apparatus  should  be  overhauled,  and 
everything  about  it  put  in  a  thorough  Btate  of 
repair. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Tree  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — 
Those  plants  which  have  ceased  to  flower  and  are 
going  to  be  kept  for  another  year,  should  be  moved 
into  larger  pots  ;  it  being  undesirable  to  keep  them 
beyond  the  third  year.  Before  repotting  them, 
flower-stems  and  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed, 
and  if  aphides  are  noticed  on  them,  they  should  be 
dipped  in  weak  tobacco-water  or  suds  made  with 
soft-soap.  Let  clean  pots  be  employed,  into  which 
a  good  portion  of  drainage  material  should  be  put. 
As  a  potting  compost,  make  use  of  good  turfy- 
loam  free  from  wireworm  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
quarters  dry  cow-dung,  and  leaf-mould  one  quarter, 
with  sufficient  silver-sand  to  ensure  porosity. 
The  soil  should  be  made  moderately  firm,  using  a 
rammer,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit, 
using  light  shading  until  growth  starts  anew,  and 
applying  water  sparingly,  tilting  the  sashes  top 
and  bottom,  or  removing  by  day,  excepting  during 
periods  of  heavy  rain.  Layering  should  be  carried 
out  soon,  for  if  deferred  much  after  this  date,  the 
wood  becoming  too  firm  for  rooting  readily,  and 
getting  established  before  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Spent  hot-beds  in  frames  and  pits  on  which  there  is 
a  good  bed  of  light  soil  may  be  utilised  for  layering 
the  plants,  such  being  more  suitable  than  the 
borders  out-of-doors.  Cleanse  and  afford  the 
plants  water  before  turning  them  out  into  the  soil  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  plant  them 
on  their  sides  well  below  the  surface.  A 
quantity  of  sandy  soil  and  layering-hooks  being 
ready  to  hand,  with  a  keen  -  edged  knife 
carefully  cut  below  a  joint  and  pass  the  blade 
upward  to  the  next  joint  above.  Fix  the  hook 
over  joint  firmly  in  the  bed,  working  the  fine  soil 
between  the  "tongue"'  and  the  stem,  covering  all 
of  the  stems  with  fine  mould  about  2  inches  deep, 
and  press  down  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the 
bent  stems.  Finally,  afford  the  soil  some  water,  and 
keep  it  moist  afterwards.  The  frames  should  be 
lightly  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  more  espe- 
cially Malmaison  varieties,  or  the  leaves  may- 
become  of  a  yellow  tint.  Cuttings  or  pipings  of 
Pinks  will  root  readily  now  if  put  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, dibbling  them  in  to  the  number  of  ten  in  a 
5-inch  pot  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  keep  moist ; 
when  rooted  and  inured  to  the  air,  plant  them  out  in 
beds  at  1  foot  apart.  With  due  attention  to  afford- 
ing water  and  stirring  the  soil  these  will  make  nice 
plants  for  potting-up  for  forcing.  Any  sort  of  Pink 
will  flower  freely  if  properly  prepared  and  started 


in  an  intermediate-house,  but  the  smooth-petalled 
varieties  are  more  suitable  than  the  fringed  ones 
for  pot-culture. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Humcas. — Seeds 
may  now  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  filled  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  loam  one-half,  leaf-mould 
one  half,  and  plenty  of  silver-sand  ;  the  surface 
should  be  made  quite  level  and  firm,  and  the  pans 
afforded  water  before  sowing  the  seeds.  In  sowing 
these  and  similar  minute  seeds,  it  is  prudent  to 
mix  these  with  a  small  quantity  of  line  dry  silver- 
sand,  so  that  their  distribution  may  be  uniform 
over  the  surface.  The  seeds  should  not  be  covered. 
Place  the  pans  in  hand-lights  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  building,  and  cover  with  a  mat  until  germi- 
nation has  taken  place,  which  will  be  in  about  ten 
days,  when  gradual  exposure  to  the  light  should 
take  place,  and  air  be  afforded.  If  the  seed-pans 
are  placed  on  inverted  llower-pots  stood  in  large 
saucers,  &c. ,  containing  water,  slugs  cannot  reach 
them. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — While  the  present  unsettled  weather 
continues,  more  than  ordinary  care  will  be  required 
in  maintaining  a  steady  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
heating  apparatus  at  all  times,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  any  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  outside, 
and  avoidance  of  changes  from  dryness  to  satu- 
ration, which  is  capable  of  causing  much 
harm  to  thin-skinned  Grapes,  unless  sufficient 
heat  is  present  in  the  pipes  to  produce  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  when  sudden  depression  occurs.  But 
little  damping  down  will  be  required,  and  this 
should  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  simultaneously  with  the  admission  of  air.  Too 
much  atmospheric  moisture  with  but  little  ventila- 
tion during  dull  weather  favours  the  spread  of 
mildew,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Vine  in  this 
country,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

The  Early  Vinery. — The  Vines  when  cleared  of 
the  bunches  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
repeatedly  syringing  them  ;  and  if  red-spider  should 
have  gained  a  footing,  a  washing  with  a  weak 
concoction  of  carbolic  soap  and  water  will  prove 
useful  in  destroying  it.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  now  to  maintain  the  old  foliage  healthy  until 
the  autumn,  and  then  strengthen  the  buds  that 
will  afford  next  season's  fruit.  If  the  vinery  is 
intended  for  early  forcing  next  season,  the  growth 
of  laterals  should  be  checked,  and  growth  allowed 
on  the  point  of  a  few  of  the  shoots.  All  laterals 
below  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  down  to  the  base  of 
the  fruiting  wood  should  be  entirely  removed,  so  as 
to  let  the  sun  reach  the  main  shoots.  Let  the 
borders  be  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  apply  liquid - 
manure  occasionally. 

Succession  Vineries. — If  the  Grapes  are  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  colouring,  the  Vines  should  be 
afforded  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  so 
as  to  sustain  the  principal  leaves  throughout  the 
ripening  period.  At  this  stage  the  berries  swell 
rapidly,  and  liquid-manure,  together  with  a  light 
dressing  of  wood-ashes,  should  be  applied,  which 
will  assist  in  giving  colour  and  bloom  to  the  fruit. 
A  small  amount  of  ventilation  at  night,  and  an 
increased  volume  by  day,  until  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  should  be  applied.  The  warmth  at  night 
should  range  from  00°  to  65°  for  all  varieties 
ripening  at  this  season  excepting  Muscats,  which 
should  be  afforded  70°  to  75°. 

Late  Vineries. — The  bunches  should  be  examined 
for  stoneless  berries,  at  the  same  time  removing 
berries  where  there  is  overcrowding.  These  Vines 
are  at  the  stage  when  scalding  of  the  leaves  gene- 
rally occurs,  which  is  a  mishap  that  maybe  avoided 
by  affording  ventilation  at  night,  in  order  to  dispel 
moisture,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  warmth 
from  sun-heat  is  noticed.  The  laterals  should  be 
closely  stopped  on  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  but 
more  freedom  of  growth  should  be  allowed  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  Vines,  so  that  root-action 
may  not  be  arrested. 

Young  Vines. — The  aim  of  the  gardener  should 
be  directed  to  obtaining  short-jointed  and  firm 
wood  by  means  of  moderate  temperatures  and  free 
ventilation  during  the  day.  At  closing  time  on 
fine  sunny  days  the  plants  may  be  freely  syringed, 
and   the  temperature  may  fall  to  60°  during  the 


night.  The  borders  should  be  kept  uniformly 
moist,  and  liquid-manure  applied  at  times.  Let  all 
lateral  growth  be  stopped  at  one  leaf. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Bee-keepers  should  now  be  on  the  watch  for 
awarms,  as  the  hot  weather  we  are  having  causes 
the  bees  to  come  out  very  quickly,  and  if  no 
one  is  at  hand,  are  apt  to  settle  for  a  short  time  ; 
others  ri9e  and  My  away.  It  is  not  only  important 
that  you  secure  your  swarm,  which  now  will  be 
worth  10s.,  but  in  cases  where  sections  are  being 
raised,  they  should  be  returned,  after  destroying 
the  queen  or  taking  her  away  to  replace  another 
not  so  good.  In  catching  your  queen,  care  should 
be  taken  that  you  do  not  damage  her  wings  ;  this- 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  do.  If  her  wings  are 
injured  she  is  worth  very  little.  Always  catch  and 
hold  her  just  behind  the  wings.  The  reason  they 
should  be  returned  is  that  your  sections  may  be 
finished  ;  if  not  put  back,  you  will  have  a  lot  of 
good  sections  unsaleable  through  not  being  properly 
sealed.  The  section  crates  should  be  secured, 
wrapped  up  to  prevent  the  bees  escaping  either  to- 
the  left  or  right,  and  building  behind  the  dummy- 
board,  which  not  only  means  a  lo°s  of  honey,  but 
valuable  time,  which  in  our  short  seasons  cannot 
be  regained.  The  same  thing  applies  to  sections  : 
as  soon  as  they  are  filled  up,  replace  with  empty 
ones,  or  place  another  crate  under  the  one  which  is 
full,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  place 
an  empty  section  crate  on  the  one  nearly  full,  as  it 
reduces  the  heat  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  often 
swarm  ratherthan  go  up  to  it.  If  a  careful  bee-keeper- 
has  taken  notice,  he  will  have  found  that  by  placing 
the  empty  crate  under  the  one  which  is  nearly 
finished,  the  bees  will  travel  up  through  the 
empty  one  to  finish  off  their  work  above,  and  by 
using  the  empty  one  they  become  so  familiar  with 
it  that  they  will  commence  on  it  after  the  other  is 
finished.  Care  ninst  be  taken  that  a  little  smoke 
be  blown  into  the  crate,  otherwise  a  number  of  bees- 
will  be  destroyed  in  placing  on  the  section  below. 
In  taking  away  sections,  one  should  be  careful 
that  the  full  sections  are  kept  the  same  way  up  as 
the  bees  have  worked  them,  there  is  then  no 
danger  of  any  cell  which  has  not  been  properly 
sealed  running  out.  It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  you  not  only  get  one  section  damaged,  but. 
the  honey  running  over  others  below  causes  a  good 
deal  of  damage  and  annoyance. 

Honey  Imports. — From  a  return  furnished  to  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  we  find  imported  into  this 
country  £2.911  worth  of  honey.  This  seems  a  great 
deal,  and  it  should  not  be,  considering  the  honey 
is  not  so  good,  and  ought  and  can  be  obtained  in- 
England. 

"  ERYTHEA." — This  Califoruian  journal,  devoted 
to  the  botany  of  Western  America,  and  edited  by 
Professor  Jepson,  comes  to  an  end  with  the  present 
number.  The  botany  of  this  country  is  so  interest- 
ing that  we  cannot  think  botanists  will  be  long, 
content  to  be  unrepresented. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Acacia  lineata.— A  species  with  small  linear  phyllodes, 
and  small  globose  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Rente  de  V  Horti- 
culture, Beige,  July. 

Acacia  rupicola.  -  Spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  Revue  cb- 
VHortlcole,  Beige,  June. 

Ardisia  humilis,  Vatal.—  le.  Hort.  Thenens.,  t.  xix. 

Begonia  Lehmbachi,  Warburg.— A  species  from  the  Came- 
roons,  of  much  botanical,  but  little  horticultural,  interest. 
Garten  Zeitung,  t.  1476,  June. 

Buddleia  auetculata.— Icon.  Eort.  Thenens.,  t.  xx.  [Conf. 
Masters  in  Jour.  Soc  Linn.,  vol.  xix.,  December  1,  18S1 :. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  9,  1889,  lig.  73]. 

Cestrusi  FAScicPLATOM.-iverac  de  VHortlcole,  Beige,  June. 

CORETHROGYNE    FILAGINIFOLIA,    Nuttall.  —  Icon.     Hort.    The- 

nensis,  t.  xvin. 

Escallonia  viscosa. —Ieones  Sclccla}  Horti  Thenensis,  t.  xvi. 

Iris  stvlosa. — Revue  Horticole,  June  1. 

Myothria  punctata,  Cogniaux.—  Icon.  Hort.  Thenensis, 
t.  XVII. 

Pear  Theophile  Lacroix.— Medium  or  large  size,  regularly 
pyrifoi-m,  with  a  short  stalK  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  yellowish, 
with  brown  russeting.  Ripe  in  December;  rich  flavour. 
Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  £c.,  July. 

Pimelea  spectabilis.— Revue  de  V Horticulture.  Beige,    uly. 

Rose  Madame  Arthur  Oger.— A  seedling  from  Madame- 
Isaac  Pereire,  sent  out  by  MM.  Letellier  et  flls  of  Caen.  It  is. 
of  the  type  of  Paul  Neyron.    Revue  Horticole,  June  16. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  fop  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  •plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  4t,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  seleJ 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  oxsinjury. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


July    71 


July  10 


fWol 

VRosi 


[  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 

tiie  Crystal  Palace,  London. 
Wood  Green  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 

verhampton  Horticultural  Sh. 
days). 
Rose  Show  at  Harrow. 

f  Royal    Caledonian    Horticultural 
WEDNESDAY,  Julv  llJ  ^^^^Sts^o^  at 

{_     Stevenage  and  Brockham. 

/Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Tttiv  i*>J  Cambridge,  Brentwood,  Wimble- 
uulv  i^.      d00)  EItbam(  Salterhebble,  and 

\_     Woodbridge, 

July  13— Rose  Show  at  Ulverston. 

Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Manchester  and  New  Brighton. 

SALES. 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 


H{ 


FRIDAY,  July  13.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  and  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 63'33. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— July  4  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  C9° ;  Min.  54°. 

Ju'y  5  :  Dull,  showery. 
Provinces. — July  4  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  67°,  Eastern  Counties  ; 
Min.,  50°.  N.E.  Scotland. 


The  Royal  The  adjourned  special  general 
Horticultural  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  called  to 
Society's  New      adopt  «  with  or  wjth0ut  altera- 

Bye-laws.  c  ,  ,  ,,      , 

tion   or    amendment,      the    new 

bye-laws,  was  held  in  the  Canteen  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
last.  It  was  apparent  from  the  somewhat 
limited  number  of  Fellows  present,  that  the 
suggestions  unofficially  made  by  the  society's 
secretary  in  the  horticultural  press  last  week, 
satisfied  in  some  measure  the  almost  universal 
dislike  there  exists  to  the  principle  of  proxy 
voting.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Council  would  bring  forward 
the  proposed  amendments  in  place  of  the 
objectionable  clauses  45  to  48  inclusive. 

When  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  confirmed,  the  President,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  explained  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  take  chapter  by  chapter,  and  amend- 
ments could  be  proposed  to  any  bye-law  in 
«ach  chapter  in  cases  where  Fellows  so  desired. 
The  first  chapter  was  then  accepted  unani- 
mously, but  in  Chapter  II.  amendments  were 
raised  to  Bye-laws  C  and  10.  In  respect  to 
Number  6,  Mr.  J.  Weathers  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
giving  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  assembled 
at  general  meeting  the  sole  right  of  election 
of  new  Fellows,  whether  the  Council  raised 
objections  to  any  particular  nomination  or 
not.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Surg.- 
Maj.  Ince,  after  which  the  President  explained 


that  it  was  advisable  that  the  Council  should  be 
given  the  power  to  reject  nominations  of 
persons  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  make 
Fellows.  In  the  past  there  had  been  persons 
proposed  as  Fellows  that  it  would  have  been  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society  to  exclude. 

Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Shea  supported  the  view  expressed  by  the 
President,  the  latter  gentleman  explaining  that 
the  rule  was  one  followed  in  many  similar 
societies,  and  it  was  particularly  desirable  that 
the  Council  should  have  the  right  of  exclusion, 
because  the  reasons  for  taking  objection  to  par- 
ticular nominations  might  be  of  a  nature  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  make  public.  The 
amendment  was  lost. 

Bye-law  10  stated  that  "Ladies  may  be 
admitted  Fellows  or  members  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election  as  officers 
of  the  Society,  or  as  members  of  Council." 
Mr.  A.  Dean  moved  to  omit  this  law  altogether, 
as  he  thought  that  sex  should  not  influence  the 
Society  in  the  least  in  relation  to  the  status  or 
privileges  of  its  Fellows,  and  went  to  some 
little  trouble  to  show  what  distinguished  persons 
there  are  among  the  lady  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
who,  in  all,  number  about  one  thousand. 
Under  the  new  law  it  would  not  be  possible, 
said  Mr.  Dean,  to  employ  even  a  female  type- 
writer in  the  Society's  offices.  The  President 
said  the  Council  had  no  feeling  in  this  matter 
whatever,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Ladies  will  be  therefore  eligible  in  future  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Council. 

Chapter  III.  was  passed  after  the  words 
"  men  of  science"  had  been  substituted  for  the 
word  "horticulturists"  in  Bye-law  10,  on  the 
proposition  of  Dr.  Masters.  Chapters  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.  were  adopted  without  alteration  ; 
and  in  Chapter  VIII.,  beginning  at  Clause  45, 
the  question  of  voting  by  proxy  was  reached. 
To  clear  the  way,  however,  those  bye-laws  in 
Chapter  VIII.,  that  precede  number  45,  were 
passed  without  alteration.  Then  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  said  that  the  Council  were  sensible  of, 
and  were  desirous  of  meeting,  the  objections  that 
had  been  taken  to  the  bye-laws  45,  46,  47,  and 
48,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  propose 
amendments  in  place  of  those  bye-laws,  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  letter  published  in  the 
horticultural  press  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  30,  p.  418).  Sir  T.  Lawrence  urged 
that  Fellows  living  in  and  near  London  enjoyed 
the  whole  of  the  privileges  that  the  Society 
offers,  including  that  of  assisting  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society's  work.  It  might  happen 
that  the  Fellows  present  at  a  particular  meeting 
might  adopt  a  proposal  that  would  have  a  very 
great  influence  and  effect  upon  the  Society's 
future,  and  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  the  whole 
of  the  Fellows  all  over  the  Kingdom,  should  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  ultimate  issue.  It  was  not 
intended  to  resort  to  this  referendum,  except 
upon  questions  that  were  considered  by  the 
Council  to  be  most  important  ones.  The  only 
opportunity  of  voting  that  absent  Fellows  have 
had  hitherto,  has  been  upon  the  Council's 
suggestions  each  year  in  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  members  of  the  Council,  and  cases 
where  this  opportunity  had  been  made  use  of 
were  so  rare  that  he  could  not  remember  an 
instance. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  said  he  was  sure  it 
was  the  earnest  wish  of  everyone  present  to 
accept  as  many  of  the  new  bye -laws  as  they 
could,  for  they  recognised  that  much  trouble 
and  time  had  been  taken  in  their  compilation. 
Nevertheless,   Mr.  Sutton,  quoting  the   words 


of  the  President  respecting  the  little  use 
that  Fellows,  living  at  a  distance,  had 
made  in  the  past,  of  opportunities  of 
recording  votes,  thought  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  for  the  very  radical  change 
now  proposed.  The  Fellows  assembled  in 
general  meeting  had  hitherto  had  power  to 
finally  settle  any  question  brought  before  them, 
and  the  Society  had  prospered.  But  in  the 
future,  seeing  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
Council  the  right  to  refer  any  matter  discussed 
at  a  general  meeting  to  the  Fellows  at  large, 
Mr.  Sutton  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
reduce  the  general  meetings  to  a  state  of  im- 
potence, because  when  the  Fellows  declared 
against  the  Council  upon  a  question,  the  Council 
could  at  once  describe  the  matter  as  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  Fellows. 
Mr.  Sutton  said  that  all  of  them  trusted  the 
present  Council,  who  were  doing  very  useful 
work,  but  he  objected  to  give  to  all  future 
Councils  arbitrary  power,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  present  Council  would  not  abuse 
it.  Mr.  Sutton  thereupon  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  when  there  was  a  majority  of 
not  more  than  three-fifths  upon  a  question  dis- 
cussed at  a  general  meeting,  the  minority  shall 
have  the  power  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
plebiscite.  Dr.  Masters  seconded  this  resolu- 
tion, and  after  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
present  Council,  said  that  there  was  no  saying 
what  Councils  in  the  future  may  be  like.  In 
the  past  they  had  had  Councils  that  they  were 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  accepted  the  resolu- 
tion, and  after  a  few  remarks  by  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn  in  favour  of  a  referendum  of  some 
kind  that  may  be  used  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Sutton's  reso- 
lution should  be  embodied  as  a  separate  bye-law, 
to  be  numbered  48a  or  49. 

The  Secretary  was  then  requested  to  read 
again  the  new  clauses,  which  Mr.  Wilks 
described  as  being  practically  the  same  as  had 
been  published,  but  which  the  President  said 
he  considered  to  be  materially  different.  After 
they  had  been  read,  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  said 
that  his  purpose  was  not  obtained  by  incor- 
porating his  resolution  and  retaining  those 
proposed  by  the  Council.  He  thought  the 
meeting  understood  that  the  only  body  which 
would  be  able  to  demand  a  referendum  was  the 
Fellows  who  found  themselves  in  a  minority 
at  a  general  meeting,  and  that  the  Council 
should  not  be  able  to  appeal  from  a  general 
meeting  of  Fellows,  to  Fellows  not  present  at 
at  that  meeting. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  apparently  had 
thought  Mr.  Sutton's  objection  had  been  met, 
said  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  taking 
of  a  power  from  the  Council,  that  that  meeting 
had  decided  to  give  to  less  than  three-fifths  of  any 
general  meeting  that  may  be  held.  Sir  Trevor 
said  that  in  that  case  he  was  not  sure  what 
action  his  colleagues  would  take.  But  the 
meeting  had  evidently  decided  that  the  com- 
promise already  obtained  was  sufficient,  and 
when  the  President  moved  that  the  con- 
tentious clauses  together  with  the  new  one  of 
Mr.  Sutton's  be  passed,  the  vote  in  favour  was 
next  to  unanimous. 

The  interest  of  the  procaedings  was  now 
nearly  over,  but  bye-law  (IT  in  Chapter  IX. 
was  qualified,  so  that  no  member  of  the  Council 
be  dismissed  on  account  of  non-attendance,  if 
the  rest  of  the  Council  by  resolution  declare 
that  his  absence  had  not  been  due  to  pre- 
ventible  causes.  Thus  if  he  were  in  South 
Africa    at    the  present   time,    this    would    be 
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sufficient  excuse.  Chapter  X.  was  passed  with 
several  minor  alterations,  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee,  respecting  auditors.  Chapters  XI., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  were  then 
adopted,  and  also  the  Appendix,  which  consists 
of  the  several  forms  to  be  used  by  the  society, 
including  the  new  one,  "  D.,"  which  was 
published  on  p.  410  in  our  last  number. 

The  principal  alterations  the  meeting  effected 
■in  the  bye-laws  as  proposed  by  the  council  were 
— (I),  ladies  will  be  eligible  to  become  members 
of  council  ;  (2),  when  the  council  at  a  general 
meeting  carries  a  resolution  by  a  three-fifth's 
majority  only,  the  minority  will  have  the  power 
to  poll  the  whole  of  the  Fellows  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  When  a  question  at  a  general 
meeting  is  decided  against  the  council,  the 
council  will  have  the  right  to  poll  the  Fellows, 
let  the  majority  have  been  large  or  small. 

We  have  received  various  communications  on 
■the  subject,  which  show  that  the  decision  of  the 
aneeting  does  not  meet  with  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Some  of  these  letters  we  may  print  in  a 
future  issue. 


The  garden  we  allude  to  is  in  the 
Garden  "  heart  of  a  seaside  town  under  the 
shadow  of  the  church-tower,  grim 
and  brown.  In  front,  as  we  stand  on  the  bank  on 
which  the  garden  is  situated,  is  the  quivering 
surface  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  flecked  with 
scattered  masses  of  white  foam.  Afar  off  in 
the  distance  may  readily  be  seen  on  clear  days 
the  French  coast,  a  veritable  replica  of  our  own. 
To  the  left  is  the  beautiful  sweep  of  Eastwear- 
bay,  bounded  at  its  two  extremities  by  the 
gault  and  greensand  of  Copt  Point,  and  by  the 
noble  range  of  cliffs,  of  which  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  forms  the  termina- 
tion eastward.  Close  at  hand  are  the  pictural 
habitations  of  the  fisher-folk,  and  a  stranded 
steamer,  which  seems  too  big  for  the  little 
harbour — a  triton  among  the  minnows — the 
minnows,  to  explain  the  metaphor,  being  the 
aumerous  fishing  boats. 

Above  all  is  the  blue  sky,  azure  blue,  with  a 
few  drifting  masses  of  white  cloud.  The  bank 
at  our  feet  is  of  greensand,  with  a  capping  of 
some  much  more  juvenile  whitish  sand,  wherein 
they  do  say  elephant's  bones  have  been  found. 
It  may  be  so,  all  we  see  now  are  sheets  of 
yellow  Charlock,  contrasting  with  the  glowing 
red  of  the  Poppies  ;  or  the  intense  blue  of  the 
Bugloss  ;  Smyrnium,  a  bold  Umbellifer  is  in 
fruit;  Mallows  are  in  full  bloom  ;  the  deep  green 
feathery  leaves  of  the  Fennel  are  pushing  up 
amid  the  grass  and  the  dead  stalks  of  last  year's 
growth  ;  Sea  Pink  Thrift  is  in  full  bloom,  a 
plant  once  much  used  in  place  of  Box  edging. 
Tamarisk,  light  and  feathery  ;  and  Sea  Buck- 
ihorn,  grey  and  spiney,  serve  to  keep  the  cliff 
together,  and  prevent  the  annihilation  of  the 
big  hotel  at  the  foot. 

But  we  must  leave  the  further  mention  of 
this  delightful  bank  till  another  opportunity. 
To  turn  to  the  garden  itself,  we  may  say  that  it 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  have 
known  the  town  for  many  years,  but  had  not 
previously  known  or  entered  what  we  may  appro- 
priately call  the  Priory-garden — appropriately, 
because  the  grey  walls  of  the  old  monastic 
buildings  are  still  in  existence.  The  special 
feature  about  the  garden  is  the  ample  protection 
to  an  otherwise  much-exposed  situation,  afforded 
by  skilful  planting  and  judicious  selection  of 
shrubs. 

The  outer  boundary  consists  of  belts  of 
Euonymus   and    broad -leaved   Privet,    within 


which  are  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  con- 
sisting ot  Tamarisk,  Willows,  Sycamores, 
Austrian  Pines,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Elders  (in  full 
flower),  all  of  which  serve  to  break  the  force  of 
the  south-westerly  gales.  These  trees  are  not 
subjected  to  the  barbarous  clipping  of  which 
Folkestone  gardeners  seem  so  enamoured.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  shrubberies  are  fine 
specimens  of  Escallonia  macrantha,  quite  hardy 
in  this  locality,  and  Hodgen's  Holly.  Scattered 
on  the  lawns  are  fine  Mulberries,  Thorns,  and 
other  trees  ;  there,  too,  is  a  veteran  Holly  of 
large  dimensions,  to  whom  time  has  not  been 
kind,  for  chains  are  now  found  necessary  to 
bind  its  rifted  limbs  together. 

Cunningly  devised  walks  leading  now  to 
sheltered  shady  nooks,  now  to  gaps  in  the 
boundary,  through  which,  on  this  glorious  June 
day,  the  sea  may  be  seen  sparkling  and  flashing 
as  only  the  sea  can  do.  Beyond  the  skilfully- 
arranged  shrubberies  there  is  not  much  that 
calls  for  special  notice  in  this  garden.  Just 
now  it  is  gay  with  Oriental  Poppies  in  full 
splendour,  Roses  not  yet  unfolding  their  petals, 
Lupines,  Antirrhinums,  White  Pinks,  Campa- 
nulas, Marigolds,  and  a  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Bedding  plants,  few  in  number,  consist 
of  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums,  and  of  a  fine 
strain  of  Begonia.  A  veteran  espalier  Apple  is 
well  nigh  killed  by  American-blight,  a  circum- 
stance we  mention  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
— if  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  the 
owner — that  it  be  removed  and  burnt  forthwith, 
to  save  neighbouring  trees  from  contamination. 
The  gables  and  oriels  of  the  house  are  covered 
with  Roses  and  other  creepers,  and  so  that  the 
garden,  though  of  modest  dimensions  and  desti- 
tute of  any  special  gardening  feature  beyond 
that  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  very  attractive 
albeit  almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  what 
Charles  Dickens  called  Pavilionstone. 


Lilium  Wallichianum  Growing  in  a  New 
Zealand  Garden  (Supplementary  Illustration). 
— The  handsome  species  of  Lily,  the  subject  of  our 
illustration,  belongs  to  the  Eulirion  subsection  of 
Liliums.  The  flowers  white,  fragrant,  and  the 
perianth  narrow  and  funnel-shaped.  The  leaves  are 
shining  green  and  glabrous.  In  this  country  it 
must  be  afforded  greenhouse  treatment.  In  New 
Zealand,  whence  our  photograph  was  received, 
the  plant  succeeds  in  the  open  ground,  and  it 
reaches  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet  ;  whereas  under 
glass  culture  here  it  reaches  only  3  feet.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thos.  Cranwell, 
of  Valley  Road,  Mount  Eden,  Auckland,  for  the 
photograph,  and  for  a  description  of  the  plant. 
He  writes  that  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  of  a 
light  volcanic  nature,  which  supplies  perfect 
drainage  ;  and  the  bulbs  do  not  push  through  the 
soil  until  the  summer  is  well  advanced. 

Botanical   Magazine. —The  July  number 

contains  coloured  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  following  plants : — 

Lihum  Broicni  var.  leucanthum,  t.  7722. — Baker 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1891,  ii.,  p.  180. 

Hesperaloe  yuccccjolia,  t.  7723. — A  plant  with 
tufted  leaves  like  a  filamentous  Yucca,  from  whose 
centre  springs  a  stalked  branching  panicle  of  rosy- 
pink,  cylindric  flowers,  with  a  spreading  limb  of 
six  broadly  ovate,  yellow  lobes. 

Dendrobium  Hodghinsoni,  7724. — A  New  Guinea 
species,  with  greenish  flowers  and  white  lip, 
traversed  by  purple  lines.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Diplad'nia  pastorum  var.  tenuifolia,  t.  7725. — A 
twining  plant  with  long  linear  leaves,  very  narrow 
flower-tubes,   expanding  into  a  broad  flat  limb  of 


five,  roundish,  acute,  rose-coloured  lobes.    A  native 
of  Brazil. 

liobinia  neo-mexicana,  t.  7726. — A  Dative  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  pendulous  racemes  of  pink 
pea-shaped  flowers.     Kew. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Celebration.— We  are 
informed  that  the  Exhibition  and  Conference 
meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.,  will  be  presided 
over  by  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  W.  P.  Treloar. 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  nave  from 
the  Handel  orchestra  will  be  occupied  by  the 
competitive  and  miscellaneous  exhibits.  There 
will  be  an  opening  ceremonial  on  the  completion  of 
the  judging,  to  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  to  the 
foreign  visitors,  judges,  &c.  ;  a  Conference  meeting 
during  the  afternoon,  and  a  banquet  in  the  evening, 
together  with  Conference  meetings  on  the  second 
day.  There  is  the  promise  of  a  very  large  exhi- 
bition. The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

Maiden  Erlegh,  near  Reading,  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Joel. 

Strathfieldsaye.  —  Id  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  great  changes 
ia  the  garden  establishment  are  contemplated. 
Mr.  McHattie,  the  well-known  head  gardener,  has 
to  seek  another  situation.  We  trust  he  may  soon 
find  one  suitable  to  his  abilities. 

Leonard  Barron. — We  are  pleased  to  see 
the  portrait  of  our  friend  and  former  assistant  in 
the  pages  of  the  Weekly  Florists'  Review  (Chicago). 
Mr.  Barron  is  Secretary  to  the  American  Rose 
Society. 

Mr.  Barr.— New  Zealand  papers  give  details  of 
the  enterprising  journey  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  His 
pace  is  leisurely,  and  he  sometimes  visits  the  same 
place  repeatedly.  "Absolutely  his  own  master, 
and  without  care  or  business  worry,  Mr.  Barr 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  a  studious  and  observing 
tour  of  the  world,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  takes 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  horticulture  of  the 
place."  He  visits  the  public  gardens,  and  freely 
dispenses  his  suggestions  and  the  result  of  his 
experience. 

M.  GEORGES  MANTIN.  —  The  well-known 
Parisian  orchidist  has  been  nominated  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.    Nos  felicitations  empressees. 

Presentation.  —  Mr.  John  Lobb  was,  on 
Thursday,  June  21,  presented  with  a  portrait  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  Dorothy,  aged  seven  years, 
at  the  Temple,  Wanstead  Park,  by  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee,  in  appreciation  of  his  services 
as  their  Chairman  during  the  year  1899.  The 
painting  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mordecai.  Mrs.  Lobb 
was  also  presented  with  a  diamond  ring. 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.— The 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  have  issued 
a  syllabus  of  subjects  for  competitive  essays  that 
may  be  submitted  to  them  before  June,  1901.  These 
essays,  reports,  and  articles  bear  relation  to  various 
branches  of  arboriculture  and  forestry,  and  a  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  contribution  in  each 
class.  A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be 
held  on  August  7  next,  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  when,  among  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted is  a  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to 
woods  and  crops  by  sparks  from  railway-engines. 
A  short  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  object  of  placing  railway- 
engines  on  an  equal  footing  with  road  locomotives 
as  regards  liability  to  pay  compensation  for  damage 
from  fire  caused  by  the  emission  of  sparks.  As 
definite  information  on  this  subject  is  much  wanted 
by  those  interested  in  the  Bill,  the  Council  of  the 
Society  invite  members  and  others  to  prepare  and 
send  to  the  Secretary  Mr.  Galloway,  address  as 
above),  full  particulars  of  all  fires  caused  by  rail- 
way-engines, which,  to  their  knowledge,  have 
occurred  in  recent  years,  but  for  which  no  com- 
pensation has  been  received. 
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An  Interesting  Record.— On  Monday  next 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bolam,  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Sunderland  Cemeteries,  will  have  completed 
twenty-five  years'  service,  he  having  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  Sunderland  Burial  Board  in 
1875.  There  were  1S6  applicants  for  the  position, 
and  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bolam  was 
unanimously  appointed.  There  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  cemeteries  of  1875,  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  now  controlled  by  the  Sunderland  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  change  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  in 
cemetery  management  generally  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  in  twenty- 
five  years  is  marvellous,  each  of  the  three  cemeteries 
being  practically  transformed  into  a  park.  Mr. 
Bolam,  during  his  management,  has  taken  great 
interest  in  the  floral  displays  in  these  cemeteries. 
Mr.  Bolam  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Sunderland 
and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  since  its  formation  nine  years  ago. 

The  Douglas  Fir.— Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
sends  us  specimens  of  the  cones  of  this  species 
raised  from  the  same  batch  of  seed.  The  variation 
in  colour  is  most  remarkable,  ranging  from  Apple- 
green  to  rich  purple.  The  bracts  also  vary  in 
degree  to  which  they  project  beyond  the  scales  ; 
they  vary  in  form,  some  being  broader  than  others, 
and  especially  in  the  length  of  the  acumen  or 
terminal  point.  In  every  case  they  are  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  two-lobed  at  the  apex,  with  a 
long  acumen  between  the  lobes. 

"Chambre  SYNDICALE"  of  Belgian  nursery- 
men.  The  annual  report  for  the  past  year  is  now 
before  us.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  year,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members. 
What  we  effect  by  means  of  several  different 
associations  is  at  Ghent,  carried  on  by  one  body,  the 
Chambre  Syndicale,  which  looks  after  the  interests 
of  its  members  in  every  direction.  It  is  thus  like 
a  blending  of  the  several  Committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  with  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Protection  Society,  and  the  various  other 
trade  Societies.  No  doubt  the  work  is  done  in  a 
less  wasteful  and  more  business-like  fashion. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Committee. 
—On  Friday,  June  22,  the  Executive  of  this  Com- 
mittee presented  a  report  to  the  members  of  their 
first  year's  work.     That  the  plight  of  gardeners  is 
bad  enough   most    will    allow,   but    that    of    the 
labourer  of  a  farm  is  still  worse.     The  former  often 
chooses  his  vocation,  the  latter  generally  is  a  boy 
who  had  not  done  well  enough  at  school  to  become 
anything  else.     Neither  is  educated  as  a  rule  in  a 
way  that  gives  any  taste  he  may  have  for  country 
work  or  country  things,  a  chance  to  help  him  on. 
The  changes  in  rural  education  agitated   for  and 
obtained  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee, 
should  alter  all  this  as  time  goes  on,  and  our  future 
horticulturists,   as   well  as  farm  hands,   will  start 
work  with  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their 
craft.     Sharper  lads  too  will   be   inclined    to  join 
their  ranks,  and   the   status   of   culturists   should 
be  raised.     Those  who  have  the  care  of  plants  or 
animals  can  never  have  the  short  week  or  day's 
labour  possible  to  ordinary  artisans.     The  mistake 
is  for  lads  or  lasses  who  are  not  thoroughly  in  love 
with  their  work  to  adopt  such  a  walk  in  life.     They 
must  be  prepared  to  let  interest  lighten  long  hours. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  work  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Educational  Committee,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  readers  they  have  in  contemplation,  the  Nature 
study  leaflets  they  are  preparing,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  they  are  making  to  ensure  the  provisions  of 
the  New  Board  of  Education  being  made  useful, 
should  give  a  groundwork  upon  which  Technical 
Instruction  can  worthily  build.     Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  who  presided  on  Friday,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  County  Councils  which  is  familiar  to  our  readers. 
We  might  point  out  that  to  Sir  William  Hart- 
Dyke,  who  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee, must  be  given  most  of  the  credit  for  making 


such  work  possible  ;  he  said  that  he  felt  every  bit 
of  his  old  zeal  for  education.  He  who  begins  to 
dabble  with  it,  he  continued,  acquires  a  fascination 
for  it  which  continually  increases. 

Peronospora  in  the  Greek  Vineyards.— 

During  the  past  spring  we  had,  through  the 
Foreign  Office,  some  discouraging  reports  as  to  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  Currant  and  Grape 
crops  at  the  ensuing  gathering  season  ;  from  Patras 
we  have  now  to  hand  disquieting  intelligence 
respecting  the  ravages  of  the  Peronospora  throughout 
the  more  extended  district  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  above-noted  crops.  The  pest  appears  to  have 
been  spreading  and  growing  in  activity  since  the  early 
part  of  May,  and  when  the  news  was  sent  on  here 
the  damage  was  estimated  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  for 
the  Currants,  and  50  to  00  per  cent,  to  the  vintage. 
The  weather  continued  to  be  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  pest,  which  is  reported  to  be 
rapidly  spreading.  As  both  crops  are  liable  to 
sustain  damage  from  the  malady  until  they  obtain 
maturity  towards  the  middle  of  next  month,  fears 
are  naturally  entertained  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  both  crops  will  be  lost,  unless  some  favour- 
able change  in  the  weather  suddenly  arrests  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  As  to  remedial  measures, 
sulphate-of-copper  and  lime  dissolved  in  water  to 
the  extent  of  1  to  2  per  cent.,  and  then  sprinkled 
over  the  plant,  is  considered  a  remedy  or  preventa- 
tive against  the  Peronospora  ;  but  although  this 
method  has  been  largely  adopted  by  most  culti- 
vators, the  result  has  only  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. It  may  be  noted  that,  as  the  welfare  of  most 
classes  of  the  population  in  the  Patras  district  is 
bound  up  in  the  success  of  the  two  crops  mentioned, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  what  a  calamity  may 
ensue  should  the  disease  not  be  checked.  It  is 
reported  from  Nauplia  to- day  that  the  crops  of 
Sultanas  has  also  suffered  severely. 

Meeting  of  the  Ghent  Chambre  Syndi- 
cale.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Chambre 
Syndicale  of  Ghent,  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
Novelty  were  awarded  to — Seedling  Rhododendron 
Madame  Aug.  Boelens,  shown  by  M.  Aug.  Boelens  ; 
R.  M^moire  de  Dominique  Vervaene,  MM.  Ver- 
vaene-Verraert  et  Cie.  ;  Lilac  President  Oswald 
de  Kerchove,  M.  Alph.  Moreels  (par  acclamation)  ; 
to  Cypripediums,  shown  by  M.  Florent  Pauwels  of 
Antwerp ;  Dracjena  The  Sirdar,  shown  by  M.  Ed. 
Pynaert  Van  Geert  ;  Areca  Baueri  aurea  striata, 
from  M.  V.  Vandeweghe  ;  to  Lobelia  "  Surpasse 
Admiration ,  from  M.  D.  Vriesere-Remens  (<)  Vunani- 
mite) ;  Phajus  Cooksoni,  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  of 
Bruges  ;  to  Cattleya  Mossia?  Vinckeaua,  also  from 
M.  Dujardin  (par  acclamation  and  avec  felicitations 
du  Jury) ;  to  La?lio-Cattleya  Hippolyta,  also  from 
M.  Dujardin ;  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  La 
Lys,  from  the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  La 
Lys  of  Peterghem-lez-Deynze ;  to  O.  Andrian;e, 
shown  by  the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole 
Horticulture  des  Flandres  (a  Vunanimite)  ;  to 
O.  Andriana?  var.  Etterbeckense,  shown  by 
M.  Fl.  Claes,  of  Etterbeck,  Brussels ;  to  O. 
crispum  var.  Madame  Fl.  Claes  from  the  last- 
named  exhibitor,  and  for  Pteris  Rochfordi,  sent  by 
M.  Ed.  Pynaert  Van  Geert  (par  acclamation). 
Certificates  for  blooming  plants  were  allotted  for 
Lfelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  from  M.  L.  de  Smet- 
Duvivier  (it  Vunanimite) ;  for  Cattleya  Mosshe 
splendida,  from  M.  Aug.  Boelens  ;  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum,  from  M.  Fl.  Claes  (a  Vunanimite) ; 
Cattleya  Mendeli  grandiflora,  from  M.  G.  Vincke- 
Dujardin  (<i  Vunanimite)  ;  C.  Mossise  Reineckiana, 
also  from  M.  Dujardin  ;  and  for  C.  Mendeli,  from 
M.  Th.  Pauwels.  Certificates  of  Merit  for  cultiva- 
tion and  flowering  were  awarded  to  Cattleya 
Mendeli  var.,  from  M.  G.  Vincke  -  Dujardin  ; 
Boronia  polygalifolia,  from  M.  G.  Fretin  ;  and  B. 
elatior  (it  Vunanimite),  also  from  M.  Fretin  ;  and  a 
series  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  M.  M.  Verdonck. 
A  Cultural  Certificate  was  given  for  Araucaria 
Joseph  Napoleon  Baumann,  from  M.  Bernard 
Spae  (it  Vunanimite)  ;  and  Honourable  Mention  for 


novelty  for  seedling  Rhododendron  (grafted  in 
1S97)  Mile.  Madeleine  Kickx,  from  M.  Paul  Kicks. 
Honourable  Mention  for  cultivation  was  awarded 
for  Gardenia  radicans  fol.  var.,  from  M.  Jules  de 
Cock  ;  and  for  Kentia  Forsteriana,  from  M.  Louis 
Cardon. 

M.  ERNEST  Roze.  —  We  learn  with  great 
concern  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  a  well- 
known  botanist,  and  a  contributor  to  this  Journal. 
His  last  work  was  one  on  the  History  of  the  Potato. 
He  also  wrote  much  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  and 
on  cryptogams  generally.  He  died  on  May  25,  ir> 
his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Editor  of  the- 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  has  just  sustained  a  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Georue,  onthe- 
2Sth  ult. ,  aged  thirty-two.  We  have  frequently 
met  deceased  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  our 
readers  will  feel  with  us  much  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Gordon  in  his  trouble. 

Bacteria.— Dr.  Macfadyen  and  Mr.  S.  Row- 
land have  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  the- 
results  of  some  researches  tending  to  show  that  no 
appreciable  influence  was  exerted  on  bacteria  when 
exposed  for  20  hours  to  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  ( —  1S3°  C. ).  After  exposure  for  seven  days  tc> 
— 190°  C,  not  the  slightest  structural  alteration 
was  visible,  and  no  impairment  of  vitality  was 
perceptible. 

"Flora    of    Tropical    Africa." — We  are 

glad  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  second  part 
of  Vol.  5  of  this  important  work,  the  issue  of 
which,  after  being  suspended  for  several  years,  is- 
now  being  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy.  The  present  part  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  Acanthacea?,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  ; 
the  Selagineie,  by  Mr.  Rolfe  ;  the  Verbenaceaa,  by 
Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Staff  ;  and  part  of  the; 
Labiatic,  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Sales  OF  Estates. — Among  recent  sales,  the* 
following  may  be  of  interest  to  horticulturists  : — 

Messrs.  Franklin,  Gale,  &  Newton,  brought 
to  the  Mart  a  picturesque  residential  and  agricul- 
tural estate  in  Berkshire,  known  as  Rush  Court, 
on  the  Upper  Thames,  between  Shillingford  Bridge 
and  Wallingford,  containing  an  entire  area  of 
384  acres,  which  sold  for  £17,500.  Blenheim  House, 
at  Benson-on-Thames,  sold  for  £1,500.  The  Homer 
Estate  at  Ipsden,  ffic,  Oxon,  realised  £1,000. 

Messrs.  Wm.  R.  Nicholas  &  Co.  placed  Wick 
Court,  an  Elizabethan  residence  near  Warmley,. 
Gloucestershire,  and  nine  acres,  for  £2,500  ;  but- 
other  residential  property  —  Winsley  Chase,  at 
Bradford  on-Avon,  Lymington  House,  at  Medstead,. 
Hants — were  returned  to  them. 

Messrs.  Alex.  H.  Turner  &  Co.'s  list  con- 
tained some  good  houses  in  different  districts,  one> 
of  which,  Stratton  House,  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
residence,  and  three  acres  at  Biggleswade,  was  sold) 
for  £2,000  ;  but  The  Grange  and  117  acres  at- 
Lambourne  and  Yarlington,  and  two  acres  at 
Horsell,  were  bought  in  at  £1,500  and  £2,900* 
respectively. 

Ashurst  Place,  a  freehold  residential  property 
within  three  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  comprising 
a  commodious  house,  stabling,  farmery,  lodge, 
ornamental  and  park  laud,  &c. ,  forty-one  acres  in 
all,  of  which  about  four  acres  are  devoted  to 
pleasure  grounds.  This  was  bought  in  at  £20,000 
by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Lumley. 

Imber  Court,  at  Thames  Ditton,  a  favourite  resort 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  abode  of  several  celebrated 
statesmen,  was  offered  as  a  residence  with  posses- 
sion, with  a  prospective  building  value  ;  but  neither 
the  historical  associations  nor  the  allurement  of 
nearly  a  mile  of  building  frontages,  saved  it  from 
withdrawal  at  £13,900.  Bankfield,  a  freehold 
country  residence  at  Charlwood,  with  four  acres, 
was  unsold  at  £2,745  :  also  Clevelands,  and  an 
acre  of  grounds,  Wimbledon  ;  The  Fishery,  and 
twenty-six  acres,  Maidenhead. 

A  freehold  detached  residence,   at   Shortlands, 
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known  as  Ellangowan,  with  groundsof  nearly  an  acre, 
sold  for  £2,500  ;  Sutton  Lodge,  at  West  Molesey, 
and  nine  and  a  half  acres,  freehold,  for  £2,400  ;  a 
freehold  paddock  of  nearly  two  acres,  at  Pinner,  for 
£1,430. 

A  freehold  family  residence  known  as  Boldre- 
wood,  Bycullah  Park,  and  tastefully  laid  out 
grounds,  of  an  acre,  let  at  £130,  which  sold  for 
£3,050. 

Included  in  Messrs.  Sttmson  &  Sons'  list  of 
such  properties  were  The  Shrubberies,  a  bijou 
residence  at  Muswell-hill,  term  sixty  years,  ground 
rent  £8,  which  fetched  £1,250. 

At  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E  C. , 
the  freehold  estate  known  as  The  Moat,  Rugby,  with 
family  residence,  stabling,  gardens,  paddocks,  &c, 
covering  an  area  of  about  eight  acres,  realised 
£16,000;  Mervil  Hill,  Witley,  a  freehold  modern 
residence  and  six  acres,  was  disposed  of  for 
£5,250.  On  Wednesday  the  freehold  residential 
and  building  estate  known  as  The  Culvers,  Car- 
shalton,  Surrey,  with  pleasure-grounds  and  park  of 
about  77.4.  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  area 
is  ripe  for  immediate  building  operations,  was  sub- 
mitted by  order  of  the  trustees  and  executors  of 
the  late  owner,  Mr.  John  Pjeter  Gass>iot,  and 
withdrawn  at  £23,700 ;  whilst  the  estate  adjoining, 
known  as  The  Limes,  684.  acres,  freehold,  was 
similarly  dealt  with  at  £7,800,  or  £120  per  acre. 


MR.    W.    MILLEE'S    PLAN    OF 
A  GARDEN    AND  GROUNDS. 

The  plan,  of  which  an  illustration  (see  fig.  3, 
p.  13)  is  given  in  the  present  issue,  is  one  that 
Mr.  W.  Miller,  late  gardener  at  Combe  Abbey, 
Coventry,  has  sent  in  competition  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Paris.  Our  continental 
neighbours  are  past-masters  in  the  seductive  art  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Miller's 
plan  will  have  to  meet  very  keen  competition  ;  all 
the  more  honour  to  him  for  his  courageous  challenge. 
Doubtless  our  readers  will  find,  beyond  the  mere 
prettiness  of  the  plan,  several  praiseworthy 
points,  and  others  about  which  they  will 
differ  from  the  designer.  The  praiseworthy 
ones  are  the  ample  protection  afforded  by  the 
wood  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  shelter  belts  on  the  W.  and  S.S.W.  ;  the 
position  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  and 
forcing  ground  and  glasshouses,  the  workshops  of 
an  establishment  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  dwelling ;  and  the  various  vistas  opening  out 
into  the  surrounding  landscape.  These  are  all 
good. 

THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  there  has  been  only  one 
warm  day,  and  that  was  but  moderately  warm 
for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
that  cool  period,  there  was  only  one  day  which  was 
exceptionally  cold,  and  no  really  cold  nights  ; 
consequently  the  soil  temperatures,  both  at  1  and 
2  feet  deep,  are  somewhat  below  their  respective 
averages  for  the  beginning  of  July.  Rain  has 
fallen  during  the  past  week  on  four  days,  but  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  less  than  half  an  inch. 
There  has  been  lately  a  great  lack  of  sunshine,  the 
average  daily  record  for  the  last  nine  days  only 
amounting  to  about  3}  hours,  whereas  a  seasonable 
record  would  be  about  six  hours  a  day.  The  hybrid 
perpetual  Rose,  Marie  Baumaun,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mid  season  variety,  was  first  in 
bloom  in  my  garden  on  the  1st,  or  five  days  later 
than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  twelve  years. 

June. 
Taken  as  a  whole  this  waB  rather  a  warm  June, 
but  only  for  a  few  days  was  the  warmth  in  any  way 
exceptional.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days,  to  the  total 
depth  of  about  2j  inches,  or  very  nearly  the  average 
quantity.  But  the  ground  had  become  so  dry 
owing  to  the  small  rainfall  of  the  three  spring 
months,  that  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  June 


that  any  measureable  quantity  of  rain-water  came 
through  the  24  feet  of  soil  in  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge,  and  none  whatever  through  the  gauge 
on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  This  was  a  dull 
June,  the  mean  duration  of  sunshine  falling  short  of 
the  seasonable  amount  by  more  than  half-an-hour  a 
day.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule  light,  and  came  for 
sixteen  days  from  some  point  between  south  and 
west.   E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  July  3. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 

PANCRATIUMS. 

Pancratiums  are  sometimes  confused  in  gardens 
with  Hymenocallis  and  allied  genera  having  similar 
flowers,  insomuch  that  such  few  notes  as  are 
published  about  them  in  gardening  periodicals, 
without  a  description,  however  short,  fail  to  impart 
trustworthy  information.  Pancratiums  are  distinct 
from  [Hymenocallis  in  having  small  black  seeds, 
and  very  glaucous  linear  leaves  ;  the  seeds  of 
Hymenocallis  are  fleshy,  greenish,  or  ivory  white, 
and  are  larger  than  a  filbert  nut,  the  leaves 
are  green.  A  further  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  flowers  :  those  of  Pancratium  have 
relatively  short  segments,  short  filaments,  and  large 
staminal  cups  :  the  reverse  prevailing  in  Hymeno- 
cillis  proper.  Ismene,  a  subgenus  of  Hymenocallis, 
is  obviously  distinct  from  Pancratium  in  its  acutely 
incurved  filaments,  and  in  the  long  necks  of 
the  bulbs  formed  by  the  sheathing  bases  of  the 
leaves. 

The  flowers  of  Pancratium  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, being  pure  white,  of  elegant  form,  membranous 
in  texture,  and  exquisitely  fragrant.  All  the 
varieties  grow  best  in  a  light  sort  of  soil,  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  washed  gravel  or  finely  broken  sand- 
stone surrounding  the  bulbs  to  preserve  them  from 
injury  from  stagnant  water.  Some  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  grow  well  out  of  doors,  others  require 
greenhouse  or  stove  temperature.  All  require  to 
have  the  bulbs  ripened  thoroughly  by  exposing  the 
pots  or  borders  to  full  sunshine  when  growth  is 
finished.  A  few  species  refuse  to  grow  under 
cultivation,  notably  P.  tortuosum,  and  one  or  two 
others  from  very  dry  regions.  As  they  are  never 
likely  to  prove  useful  garden  plants,  I  propose  to 
omit  them  here  :  other  species  which  were  recorded 
in  Dean  Herbert's  time,  are  now  practically  lost  to 
cultivation. 

P.  cauariense  is  a  greenhouse  plant  of  consider- 
able merit,  with  handsome,  very  glaucous,  leaves  ; 
a  tall  peduncle,  bearing  a  dozen  pure  white  flowers, 
each  measuring  2  inches  in  length  and  span. 
The  segments  are  lanceolate,  an  inch  long  ;  the 
staminal  cup  is  under  an  inch  long,  very  delicate  in 
texture,  and  toothed  between  the  fall  ends  of  the 
short  incurved  filaments.  The  flowers  appear  in 
succession  in  early  winter.  I  have  a  strong-grow- 
ing form  in  these  gardens,  which  has  proved  to  be 
superior  to  the  type,  both  in  the  size  of  the  entire 
plant  and  the  individual  flowers.  Also,  an  hybrid 
between  this  species  and  P.  maritimum, 

P.  colhnum,  a  rare  species  from  Algeria,  growing 
fairly  well  with  the  protection  of  a  heated  frame. 
The  leaves  are  slightly  glaucous  ;  the  flowers  mea- 
sure 2  inches  in  length  and  span,  and  much 
resemble  those  of  P.  canariense,  but  with  a  wider 
staminal  cup,  shorter  filaments,  and  linear  seg- 
ments. The  entire  plant  is  much  smaller.  It  is  a 
pretty  dwarf  species,  but  rather  difficult  to  grow 
well,  and  equally  difficult  to  obtain  in  good 
condition. 

P.  illyricum,  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens for  many  years  ;  the  leaves  are  glaucous, 
1  to  2  inches  broad.  The  star-like  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  handsome  umbels  of  from  eight  to  ten, 
each  measures  1\  to  3  inches  in  length  and  span, 
and  has  a  greenish  tube,  and  lanceolate  segments, 
1£  to  2  inches  long.  The  staminal  cup  is  very 
short  and  collar-like,  and  is  furnished  with  long, 
cleft,  flaccid  teeth  between  the  free  ends  of  the 
filaments.     It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  warm  border 


and  does  fairly  well  among  the  roots  of  trees  in  a- 
dry  situation,  where  little  else  will  grow.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  4  inches  deep,  in  order  to- 
protect  them  from  severe  frosts,  for  though  they 
will  stand  being  frozen  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  winter,  they  are  liable  to  injury  if  they  have 
to  endure  a  severe  frost  extending  over  several 
weeks  without  protection.  There  are  two  or  three 
forms  of  this  plant  in  cultivation,  differing  from  the 
type  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  breadth- 
of  the  leaves  ;  the  plant  flowers  at  midsummer. 
It  has  been  known  to  cultivation  for  nearly  three- 
hundred  years. 

P.  maritimum. — Few  plants  are  so  handsome  as 
this   when   in    flower.     The    leaves   are   glaucous, 

2  feet  in  length  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  elegant 
umbels  of  eight  or  more,  each  measures  3  to  4  inches 
across,    and    consists    of    a    funnel  -  shaped    tube, 

3  inches  long  ;  linear  segments,  1 4  in.  long,  and  a 
staminal  cup  1  inch  long  and  wide,  surmounted  by 
very  short  stamens.  The  plants  grow  well  on  a- 
warm  border,  preferably  under  a  heated  wall, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  profusely.  The 
best  batch  of  plants  bearing  the  largest  flowers  B 
have  ever  seen  are  growing  in  front  of  the  Orchid- 
range  at  Kew,  where  they  grow  like  weeds,  and 
form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  gardens  in 
their  season  ;  it  is  a  plant  everyone  can  grow,  and 
few  fail  to  appreciate.  It  has  been  known  for  ov-eir 
three  centuries. 

P.  Sickenburgeri. — A  rare  species  most  like  P. 
maritimum  in  the  flower,  with  spirally-twisted 
leaves.  I  have  not  seen  it  outside  botanic  gardens,, 
and  only  once  in  flower  ;  it  requires  greenhouse 
treatment.     It  comes  from  Egypt. 

P.  verecundum. — This  is  another  very  old  plant, 
now  rarely  met  with.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
1  foot  long,  and  1  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are 
particularly  fine,  and  average  six  to  the  umbel, 
each  being  4}  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much, 
across.  The  staminal  cup  is  as  large  as  that  of  P. 
maritimum,  being  1  inch  in  length  and  span.  This 
plant  is  the  only  one  of  the  large- flowered  set  re- 
maining in  gardens,  save  P.  tortuosum,  which 
nobody  seems  able  to  grow.  I  have  a  potful  of  the 
latter  plant  from  Aden,  but  the  bulbs  decrease 
yearly.     P.  verecundum  is  a  stove-house  plant. 

P.  -eylanicum.—A.  very  neat,  single  -  flowered 
species,  requiring  stove-house  treatment.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  glabrous,  green  in  colour  ; 
the  peduncle  is  a  span  high,  bearing  one  beautiful 
flower  about  4  inches  across,  with  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, and  a  delicately  plicate  staminal  cup  1J  in. 
across,  toothed  with  large,  cleft,  flaccid  teeth 
between  the  filaments.  The  whole  flower  is  semi- 
transparent,  and  a  marvel  of  delicacy.  It  lasts  only 
for  a  few  days.  The  plants  should  be  grown  closely 
together  (say  six  to  a  6-inch  pot),  in  a  mixture  of 
turfy  loam  and  crushed  sandstone,  or  similar 
material.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep  in  good 
health.  The  whole  plant  is  very  slender,  requiring 
some  care  in  its  management.  The  plant  ex- 
tends over  tropical  ABia.  I  have  it  also  from 
Madagascar. 

Propagation. — Most  Pancratiums  produce  seeds 
freely  if  carefully  fertilised,  mostly  averaging 
twenty  to  thirty  to  the  capsule.  These  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  a  porous  compost, 
and  very  carefully  watered  till  the  resulting  plants 
become  strong.  Many  of  the  hardier  species  pro- 
duce offsets  in  some  number,  aud  may  be  readily 
increased  by  this  means.  G7eo.  B.  Malktt,  IslewortK 


Home  Correspondence. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GAR- 
DEN.—Since  the  last  General  MeetiDg  no  official 
statement  on  the  subject  has  been  made,  and  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the  strong  and 
almost  unanimous  opinion  expressed  in  the  letters 
from  Fellows  which  have  appeared  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Chiswick 
Gardens    for     such     cultural     operations     as    are 
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really  indispensable,  may  Lave  had  weight  with 
the  Council,  and  that  that  body  will  not  press 
upon  the  Fellows  a  scheme  which  is  repugnant  to  so 
many.  Before  any  general  meetiug  is  called  to 
decide  for  or  against  any  suggested  site  for  a  New 
Chiswick,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  ask  that 
those  who  support  the  Society  may  be  definitely 
informed  : — {a)  The  reasons  which  appear  to  neces- 
sitate a  removal  from  Chiswick.  {b)  The  nature 
of  the  work  the  Council  propose  to  undertake  in  a 
New  Chiswick,  and  why  they  consider  it  essential 
that  the  Society  should  embark  upon  such  work, 
(c)  Detailed  information  as  to  operations  necessary 
to  transform  any  suggested  site  into  a  national 
horticultural  garden  worthy  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  remembering  that  to  acquire  any 
new  garden,  and  to  stop  short  of  making  it  all  it 
ought  to  be,  would  place  the  Society  in  a  position 
few  if  any  could  desire  to  see  it  occupy  ;  and 
(<Z)  Full  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  these  undertakings,  including  the  erection  of 
modern  glass  structures  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tural operations,  and  which  would  at  least  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  that  exist  in  private  gardens. 
Practically  we  are  without  any  such  necessary 
official  information  in  regard  to  the  site  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  at  the  last  general  meeting. 
The  aim  of  all  Fellows  should  be  to  make  the 
Society  national  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — 
and  so  far  it  seems  evident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Fellows  believe  this  can  best  be  done  by  con- 
tinuing the  policy  which  has  already  proved  so 
successful,  i.e.,  through  the  excellent  work  of  the 
various  Committees  to  attract  to  the  fortnightly 
shows,  so  ably  organised  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  finest 
products  of  horticulture  throughout  the  kingdom — 
and  when  the  present  place  of  meeting  becomes 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  these  shows,  to 
appeal  to  the  Fellows  and  the  public  at  large  for 
the  means  necessary  to  procure  some  better  home 
for  the  Society.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
present  unequalled  roll  of  members  has  been 
Becured  by  any  cultural  operations  at  Chiswick  or 
elsewhere,  but  undoubtedly  the  attractiveness  of 
the  fortnightly  exhibitions,  and  of  the  annual 
Temple  Shows,  has  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
cause  conducing  to  this  most  satisfactory  result. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Reading. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS. — The  short  paragraph  at 
p.  419,  giving  the  purport  of  a  receDt  reply  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  a  question  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons  comes  at  a  very  interesting 
time.  It  has  been  recently  mooted  in  these 
columns  that  negotiations  be  entered  into  between 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  by  which  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  latter  a  suitable  home  for  the  former 
society's  shows  and  meetings  might  be  found. 
That  there  is  in  the  suggestion  much  that  is  plau- 
sible I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  is  in  relation  to  any 
such  combination  difficult  to  forget  the  unhappy 
results  which  followed  ultimately  upon  the  con- 
nection of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some 
years  ago  and  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  when  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  eventually  became  the 
lamb,  which  was  almost  swallowed  by  the  commis- 
sioners' tiger.  We  want  no  sitch  conjunctions  in 
the  future.  You  ask  at  the  foot  of  that  paragraph, 
When  is  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  receive 
some  such  government  recognition  as  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  obtains  ?  If  government  recogni- 
tion results  in  the  production  of  a  society  that  is 
absolutely  worthless  and  a  sham,  and  is  hopelessly 
in  the  mire,  the  less  government  extends  its  recog- 
nition to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the 
better,  even  were  it  possible  for  the  latter  body  to 
obtain  in  relation  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  honour- 
able and  equable  conditions  of  use.  I  fear  the 
holding  of  the  usual  meetings  there  would  result 
in  failure.  In  any  case,  unless  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  could  obtain  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand,  it  had  a  thousand  times  better 
stop  where  it  is.  Of  course,  did  the  effete  body 
cease  to  exist  absolutely,  and  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  were  that  so,  then  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  might  stand  in  a  totally  different 
position  in  relation  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  succes- 
sion. D. 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAWBERRY.— I  am  send- 
you  a  Strawberry  (Royal  Sovereign)  which  has 
been  shown  to  my  friends  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  consequently  has  lost  weight.  When  first 
gathered  it  turned  the  scale  at  2J  cz.  good  weight. 


Kindly  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  whether  this  is  anything  like  a  record  for  the 
variety.  It  was  grown  on  one  of  last  year's  run- 
ners. Rubrrt  King.  [Your  fruit  consisted  of  three 
united.  We  had  lately  a  single  one  of  equal  or 
greater  size.   Ed.] 

RATING  GLASSHOUSES  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 
— In  view  of  a  general  election  taking  place  in  the 
near  future,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  all  market- 
gardeners — sufferers  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  when  the  ruling  of  the  late  Master 
of  the  F>olls  was  appealed  against— should  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  several  par- 
liamentary candidates  to  introduce  or  support  any 
Bill  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  next  Parliament 
to  enable  market  gardeners  in  possession  of  glass- 
houses to  benefit,  as  they  were  meant  to,  by  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1S96.  The  said  glass- 
houses used  in  raising  and  producing  crops  that 
the  fickle  climate  of  this  country  will  not  admit 
of  being  done  satisfactorily  in  the  open,  being 
now  taxed  as  buildings,  press  rather  hard  on  Eng- 
lish growers,  who  have  to  compete  with  growers  in 
the  Channel  Islands  and  France,  who,  having  more 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  are  able  to  secure 
the  same  description  of  produce  out-of-doors  at  a 
minimum  cost.  In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that 
each  market  gardener — and  the  number  is  legion— be 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Market  Gardeners, 
Nurserymen,  and  Farmers  Association,  with  one  or 
two  leaflets,  giving  full  particulars  of  our  grievance 
from  the  beginning,  to  be  given  to  the  respective 
candidates  in  each  parliamentary  district,  thereby 
furnishing  them  with  a  brief.  H.  W.  Ward,  Lime 
House,  Rayleigh,  Junt  25,  19C0. 

CLEMATIS  MONTANA  AS  A  VERANDAH 
CLIMBER. — In  the  village  of  Bisham,  in  Berkshire, 
and  near  to  its  ancient  ghost-haunted  abbey,  the 
Nepaulese  mountain  Clematis  can  be  seen  in 
its  season  in  all  its  delicate  beauty.  In  the  case 
of  one  residence  in  particular,  it  has  been  permitted 
to  spread  itself  over  the  verandah,  and  its  white 
blossoms  can  be  seen  covering  a  very  large  space. 
Here  and  there  some  of  its  festoons  have  become 
intermingled  with  other  subjects,  thereby  heighten- 
ing the  effect.  C.  montana,  when  in  a  suitable 
position,  rapidly  covers  spaces  in  need  of  being 
covered  ;  and  then  having  attained  a  certain  size, 
its  marvellous  freedom  of  bloom  becomes  apparent, 
and  may  be  said  to  correct  its  growth.  Probably 
some  pruning  is  afforded  this  fine  specimen,  but  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  left  pretty  much  to 
itself.  C.  montana  and  its  allies  are  not  fastidious 
as  to  soil,  but  is  found  to  do  well  in  any  good 
earth  :  though  in  order  to  maintain  its  vigour  and 
wealth  of  bloom,  some  occasional  enrichment  is 
necessary.  Planters  should  be  careful  when  they 
plant  to  place  it  in  a  well-drained  spot,  where  the 
soil  is  not  likely  to  become  water  logged.   R.  D. 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA. — Is  it  unusual  for  a  shoot  pro- 
duced last  summer  to  flower  thefollowing  year?  [No] 
This  is  what  is  happening  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  forecourt  garden  of  a  neighbour  of 
mine.  The  specimen  is  strong,  and  from  5  to  6  feet 
in  height  ;  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  well-manured 
flower-bed,  and  last  year  it  threw  a  noble  in- 
florescence. After  flowering,  two  shoots  were  put 
forth  from  the  centre,  one  of  these  was  removed, 
the  other  allowed  to  remain.  It  made  an  amazing 
growth  this  season,  and  is  now  sending  up  a 
strong  flower-stem  in  its  turn.  It  would  seem 
to  appear  that  a  certain  degree  of  vigour  influenced 
the  plant  in  throwing  up  its  inflorescence  ;  while 
the  theory  held  by  some  that  the  plant  flowers 
only  after  an  interval  of  years  is  not  borne  out  by 
experience.  R.  D. 

CRAT/EGUS. — After  reading  Mr.  George  Nichol- 
son's letter  on  the  "Crataegus,"  I  have  sent  you  a 
specimen  for  identification  (Crataegus  crus-galli). 
There  are  several  of  this  variety  growing  here  in 
the  hedgerows  as  standards.  I  should  think  they 
would  make  good  hedges,  as  the  heads  of  the 
standards  are  quite  impenetrable,  on  account  of  the 
large  spines.  I  might  also  mention  that  after 
seeing  some  of  your  correspondents  remarking  on 
the  Ampelopsis  fruiting,  1  gathered  seeds  and 
sowed  them,  I  have  now  about  three  dozen  young 
ones,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height :  the  seeds  took 
about  two  months  to  germinate.  /.  S.,  Bath. 

ANTS  IN  THE  ORCHARD.— Mr.  Thos.  Grunsell, 
of  Goulburn,  writes  : — "I  notice  in  several  late 
numbers  of   the  Gazette   questions   asking  how  to 


destroy  ants.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  people 
desire  to  destroy  these  insects.  I  have  had  over 
forty  years'  experience  in  gardening  and  fruit- 
growing, and  find  ants  my  best  friend,  and  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  them.  I  never  lose  anything  sound, 
either  fruit  or  vegetable,  by  them,  but  find  that 
they  clean  off  many  small,  destructive  insects  from 
the  trees.  I  notice  one  writer  advising  lime  ;  that 
he  scattered  lime  under  infected  Peach-trees  to 
keep  away  the  ants,  and  the  trees  flourished  after 
it.  But  I  venture  to  tell  the  writer  that  the  ants 
did  more  good  to  the  trees  than  the  lime,  though 
lime  does  good  if  put  on  the  trees."  Of  course, 
everyone  is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own  opinion  about 
questions  of  this  kind.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  mere  presence  of  ants  in  large 
numbers  upon  a  tree  is  a  sign  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  it,  and  if  the  attraction  be 
removed,  the  ants  will  not  return.  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales. 

lilium  MARTAGON.  —  It  may  interest  your 
correspondent  to  know  that  Lilium  Martagon 
grows  well  in  my  garden,  which  is  rather  dry. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy-loam,  formed  chiefly  from  the 
Hythe  beds  (greensand).  The  plants  grow  in  the 
shade,  facing  north,  in  a  rather  crowded  border. 
The  largest  plant  of  the  white  variety  is  nearly 
5  feet  high,  and  has  twenty- one  flowers  on  it  ;  the 
smallest  about  21  feet,  with  five  flowers  on  it. 
The  white  variety  is  already  in  blossom,  but  the 
purple  has  not  opened  yet  ;  the  white  variety  i3 
quite  glabrous,  but  the  flowers,  flower  stalks,  and 
flowering-stem  of  the  purple  have  a  greyish  appear- 
ance from  the  presence  of  a  number  of  hairs.  I 
water  the  plants  freely  when  the  young  stems 
appear  if  the  weather  is  dry.  E.  AT.  Holmes, 
Ruthven,  Sevenoaki. 

EARLY  CAULIFLOWERShiveturnedoutunuaually 
fine  this  year.  The  weather,  owing  to  the  alter- 
nating sunny  and  showery  periods,  encouraged  a 
freedom  of  leaf  growth.  I  generally  depend  upon 
Veitch's  Early  Forcing  for  my  first  cutting,  sowing 
the  seeds  early  in  February  under  glass,  pricking 
them  thinly  into  shallow  boxes,  and  planting  them 
on  an  open  sunny  border  early  in  the  month  of 
April.  A  sharp  frost  followed  the  planting  this 
year,  which  gave  the  plants  a  check,  giving  the 
leaves  a  scorched  appearance.  An  application  of 
weak  liquid-manure  quickly  caused  a  renewal  of 
growth  and  extra  good  crop.    IF.  S. 

DECAY  OF  THE  ASH  IN  MIDDLESEX.— When 
driving  through  the  district  of  West  Middlesex  a 
few  days  ago,  I  noticed  in  the  part  of  the  county 
reaching  from  Ealing  away  to  Hillingdon,  symptoms 
of  decay  in  many  of  the  Ash-trees  growing  in  the 
hedgerows.  Some  were  quite  dead,  others  partly 
so  ;  in  some  there  could  be  seen  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches  the  first  beginnings  of  decay.  Old  and 
young  trees  alike  were  affected  in  this  way  ;  and  a 
few  days  later,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wendover,  Bucks,  I  noticed  the  same  indications, 
but  not  to  such  a  perceptible  degree.  What  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this  decay  ?  Can  it  be  traced  to 
the  dry  summers  of  the  past  few  years  ?  That 
many  large  trees  have  suffered  severely  during  the 
past  four  years  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  the  Ash,  which  Gilpin 
terms  the  "Venus  of  the  Woods,''  should  be  so  strik- 
ingly affected.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Ash  that  by 
rapidly  exhausting  the  soil  of  its  organic  materials, 
it  does  injury  to  the  trees  which  grow  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  consequence  few  plants  will 
ever  thrive  or  grow  very  near  it.  Is  this  property 
of  exhausting  the  soil  the  cause  of  the  decay  alluded 
to  ?  Gilpin  says  that  "  the  leaf  of  the  Ash  is  much 
tenderer  than  that  of  the  Oak,  and  sooner  receives 
impression  from  the  winds  and  frost.''  Can  the 
cold  winds  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
and  the  frosts  which  occasionally  accompanied 
them,  have  so  affected  the  young  growths  as  to 
have  caused  the  decay  '!    R.  D. 

BUSCOT  PARK  HERO  MELON. — The  Melons 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  on 
May  23,  24,  and  25,  by  Mr.  Baston,  of  Buscot  Park 
Gardens,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  consisted 
of  a  variety  raised  by  me  when  I  was  Head 
Gardener  at  Buscot  Park  in  1S96.  It  was  the 
result  of  crossing  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Suttons' 
Imperial  Green.  I  had  two  good  seedlings 
from  the  cross,  and  still  hold  the  seeds  of  the 
same,  and  hope  to  present  fruits  of  the  best  of  my 
seedlings  at  the  Drill  Hall  shortly.  Wm.  Meads, 
Free  Chase,  Haywards  Heath. 
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GRAPE  VINES  AT  LOCKINGE.— The  magnificent 
bunches  of  Grapes  exhibited  from  Lockinge  at  the 
Temple  Show  this  year  induced  me  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  Mr.   Fyfe,  the  gardener,   to  visit 
Lockinge  Gardens  during  the  early  days  of   this 
month.     These   gardens   are   extensive,   and   filled 
with   interesting   things,    to   do   justice   to    which 
would  take  up  several  pages   of  the   Gardeners' 
Chronicle.     I  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  Vines. 
A  fine  range  of  glasshouses  covers  a  south  wall,  and 
it  includes  five  Vineries,    two  Peach-houses,    one 
Fig-house,  and  one  large  Rose-house,  in  which  has 
been  planted  largely  the  famous  "Fortune's  Yel- 
low," which  has  been  so  splendidly  shown  on  many 
occasions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Mr.   Fyfe.     The  early  vinery,  in 
which  the  exhibited  bunches  had  been  grown,  con- 
tains a  mixed  lot  of  Vines,  viz.,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,    and   Madresfield    Court,    and 
many  of  the  bunches  had  been  cut,   but   enough 
were  left  to  show  how  good  the  Grapes  had  been, 
and  that  the  crop  was  a  heavy  one.     I  counted  on 
two  Vines  of  Madresfield  Court  no  fewer  than  fifty 
bunches,  many  of  them  of  3  lb.  and  upwards,  and 
all  splendidly  finished.     The  second  early  vinery  is 
planted  with  Muscats  solely,   each  Vine  carrying 
twenty-five  bunches,   mostly  shapely,   very  large, 
and  evenly  set.     The  third  vinery  contained  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  with  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
bunches   per  Vine.     They  are  giving  great  pro- 
mise.    Then  we  came  to   a  mixed   vinery — Black 
Alicante,   Lady  Downes,    and  Gros   Colman,  each 
Vine  being  well  cropped  with  fine  bunches.    All 
the  Vines  are  aged,  but  Mr.  Fyfe,  by  his  methods, 
has  put  new  life  into  them  ;  for  when   he   took 
charge  of  the  gardens,  they  were  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.     The   last    vinery  in  the  range  was 
planted  four  years  ago  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Court,  and  this  year  these  Vines 
are  allowed  to  carry  six  bunches  each  :  and  should 
the  fruit  finish  as  it  promises  to  do,  Mr.  Fyfe  will 
be  able  to  exhibit  Grapes  as  good  in  every  point  as 
those  shown  at  the  Temple.     Anyone  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Grape-vine  would  find  much 
to  instruct  and  interest  him  at  Lockinge.  Rover. 

TRANSPLANTED     EVERGREENS.  —  The     recent 
considerable  rains  have  come  too  late  to  bring  back 
to  life  the  numerous  late  planted   evergreens   of 
various  descriptions,  that  are  now  seen  dead  in  so 
many    directions.      Very    late    planting    of    such 
things,   especially  during  a  dry  spring,   is   always 
coupled  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  results,  but  it 
is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  large  specimens,  or 
those  which  have  been  established  a  few  years  and 
have  not  been  prepared  for  transplanting,  as  is  the 
common  rule  in  nurseries,  where  nearly  everything 
intended  for  sale  gets  a  shift  at  least  once  in  two 
years.     All  evergreens  are  much  more  susceptible 
to    harm    through    late     transplanting    than    are 
deciduous  shrubs.     Still,  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to 
transplant,  if  possible,  in  the  early  winter,  especially 
when  it  is  stuff  that  has  had  no  previous  prepara- 
tion.     In  dry  seasons,  thoroughly  moistening  the 
roots  prior  to  replanting  is  too  much   neglected, 
where  because  some  soil  may  be  attached,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  give  the  roots  a  good  soaking,  at  least 
it  should  be  done  when  set  into  the  holes  made  to  re- 
ceive them,  a  little  fine  soil  being  cast  about  the  roots 
temporarily,  until  the  filling  in  is  completed.  A.  D. 
[With  our  experience  of  a  hotter  climate  than  that 
of  these  islands,  we  would  advise  those  who  must 
plant  late,  not  only  to  apply  a  mulch  to  the  soil, 
but  to  shade  the  tops  of  shrubs  thinly  with  long 
straw  or  bracken,  and  keep  it  on  till  growth  has 
fairly  begun.    It  may  be  regarded  as  an  eyesore  in 
some  places,  but  it  is  better  than  losing  the  plants  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  temporary.     We  have  sown 
Maize  among  late-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
covered  the  ground  with  Gourds  and  Vegetable 
Marrows,   with   the   result  that  the  shade  of  the 
Maize-stems  and  leaves  saved  their  lives,  but  that 
is  not  possible  here.    Sheep-hurdles  are  good  shade- 
dispensers  for  small  shrubs,  &c.  Ed.]. 

THE  SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
— I  am  pleased  Mr.  Adnitt  has  satisfied  us  that  in 
future  the  flowers  in  the  great  Grape  classes  will 
be  judged  separately.  [This  was  made  clear  on 
p.  169,  in  March  last.  Ed.]  This  is  admission  suffi- 
cient that  floral  decorations  counting  points  led  to 
confusion.  I  did  not  make  my  remarks  thereon 
without  having  experience  of  a  previous  precedent. 
This  was  at  one  of  the  Shropshire  horticultural 
shows.  We  were  judging  collections  of  fruit,  and 
I  had  for  my  colleague  a  man  of  high  horticultural 


standing,  and  one  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  horti- 
cultural judges  are  no  more  infallible  than  South 
African  Generals.     In  one  of  these  groups  flowers 
were   in    stronger   evidence  than   in   some   of   the 
others  ;  these  seemed  to  have  lured  the  eye  of  my 
colleague,  and  he  remarked,   "We  must  go  here 
for  the  1st."      "Not  so,"  I  replied;    "I  am  not 
sure  if  we  can  go  there  even   for   the  2nd.       We 
are  judging  fruit,  not  the  flowers."     When  ho  had 
time  to  look  round,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing. 
I  believe  I  had  a  slight  advantage  over  my  col- 
league in  this  instance,  for  I  had  already  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  few  leisure  moments,  and  formed 
my  own  opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  each 
group.     Now,    as    to   the   table   decorations.     We 
saw  in  the  outcome  of  the  above  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 
are  not  like  those  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, "that  cannot  be  altered."     I  believe  it  is  the 
continuous   alteration    and   improvement  of  those 
from  year  to  year  that  have  brought  about  such  un- 
equalled success  and  perfection  to  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society.     But  might  not  the  Society 
with  advantage  alter  their  regulations  as  regards 
these    exhibits,    and     admit     dinner-services     of 
electro-plate,    silver,    or    even    gold  ?      The  fruit 
and   flowers   are   grown    under  the   fostering  care 
and  best  horticultural  skill  our  country  can  pro- 
duce.    Surely,  then,  the  whole  thing  is  deserving 
of  being  made  artistically  complete  by  being  served 
up  in  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  beauty  and  work- 
manship that  the  hand  of  either  gold  or  silver- 
smith could  produce.     Nature  and  art  would  then 
be  placed   in  such   juxtaposition   as   to   reflect  a 
combination  of  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity,  the  one 
upon    the   other.       The   Shropshire    Horticultural 
Society,  of  whom  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton  are 
the  honorary  working  bees,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  things  by  halves.    W.  Miller,  Berksicell. 
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June  19:  Rose-rust.— Some  leaves  sent  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Brewster,  of  South  Kelsey  Rectory,  were  attacked  by  an 
ivcidiutu.  Mr.  Plowright  reports  that  it  is  "  The  a?cidiospore 
of  Phragmidium  subcorticatum,  formerly  called  Uredo  effusa, 
or  miniatum  of  older  writers.  These  secidiospores  are  often 
preyed  upon  by  some  mites,  as  in  the  present  case,  which 
becomes  tinged  with  the  orange  colour  of  the  spores,  which 
they  eat.  On  some  of  the  leaves  the  uredospores  are  beginning 
to  appear." 

Potato  crop  defective.— Mr.  F.  H.  Kettle,  of  King's  Ford, 
Colchester,  forwarded  samples,  of  which  he  writes  ;— "  The 
Potato  crop  in  this  district  is  a  very  uneven  one,  and  various 
reasons  are  suggested  for  it. ' '  The  specimens  sent  are 
Bressee's  Prolific,  and  they  are  typical  of  plenty  of  others  iu 
the  store  room.  The  samples  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  Sutton, 
who  reports  as  follows : — 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  F.  H. 
Kettle  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  experience  of  Potatos 
coming  up  very  unevenly  this  season.  We  hear  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  such  is  the  case,  and  all  varieties 
appear  to  be  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause. 
Professor  Gordon,  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural School,  Holmes  Chapel,  wrote  to  us  recently  on  the 
same  subject,  saying  that  many  of  his  Potatos  had  only 
formed  very  weak  spindly  sprouts,  no  thicker  than  a  knitting- 
needle,  and  there  were  a  great  many  blanks  in  his  crop  ;  and 
his  experience  is  the  same  as  ours,  that  many  of  the  tubers 
are  quite  sound  and  hard  in  the  ground  where  they  have 
made  the  thin  weak'y  sprouts  complained  of. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  tubers  which  were  *  boxed,'  and  very 
carefully  sprouted  before  being  planted,  are  just  as  much 
affected  as  those  which  were  planted  before  any  sprouts  were 
made  by  the  sets. 

"Another  interesting  fact  noticed  on  comparing  the  many 
hundreds  of  samples  in  our  trial  grounds  is  that  the  only  case 
where  Potatos  have  staited  well,  with  strong  and  healthy 
growth,  are  those  which  were  grown  last  year  in  Scotland, 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  comparatively  moister  than  in 
England. 

"The  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  drought  last  year  the  Potatos  ripened  prema- 
turely, and  owing  to  this  the  sets  are  not  able  to  develop  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  this  year.  We  find  this  espe- 
cially the  case  with  Potatos  which  wtre  grown  last  year  on 
hot  gravelly  soils.  The  tubers  affected  with  us  in  many  cases 
produced  shoots  at  the  crown  of  the  set,  but  these  died  off, 
and  the  later  growth  is  being  made  from  weakly  shoots  put 
forth  by  the  side  buds  or  eyes  near  the  stem-end  of  the  set. 

"I  can  think  of  no  possible  remedy,  and  certainly  in  our 
experience  we  can  remember  no  season  when  crops  were 
similarly  affected  on  so  large  a  scale. 


"Mr.  H.  S.  Daine,  of  Woolfall  Hall,  Huyton,  Liverpool, 
mentioned  at  the  York  Show  that  his  crop  was  suffering  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  had  sent  tuber3  to  Professor  Marshall 
Ward  for  examination,  and  would  let  us  know  his  reply." 

Carnations  decaying.— Plants  which  had  decayed  at  the  base 
were  received  from  Mr.  R.  Keeble,  of  The  Pines,  Horsall, 
Woking.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  reports  upon  them  as  follows  : — 
"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  that  Carnations 
grown  under  artificial  conditions  will  die,  as  the  example 
enclosed  has  done.  There  is  no  disease,  the  roots  have  died 
owing  to  over-watering,  or  else,  probably,  the  plants  were 
allowed  to  become  overdry ;  in  this  case  the  delicate  root 
hairs  are  desiccated,  and  thus  rendered  useless.  Too  much 
water  is  then  poured  in,  which  makes  matters  worse.  All 
plants  suffer  from  tins,  and  some  die.  Moreover,  the  dried 
peaty  soil  is  unsuitable  for  Carnations.  In  my  own  large 
collection  we  lose  a  few  every  year;  the  roots  perish  from 
some  cause  not  always  easily  determinable,  but  I  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  watering.  The  use  of  artificial  manure  in  the  soil 
will  cause  deaths  in  Carnations  when  grown  in  flower-pots. 
I  dropped  the  use  of  it  because  of  this." 

Grapes  Scalded.— Hv.  H.  Pethick,  TrewaTtha,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  sent  samples,  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  reports  as 
follows:— "The  Grapes  sent  are  scalded,  caused  by  insuffi- 
cient ventilation,  and  probably  too  much  moisture  in  the 
house.  It  occurs  if  the  Grapes  are  entirely  shaded  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  Grape  that  surfers  most  from  scalding  is  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling.  The  Vine  may  be  flourishing  in  every 
respect,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  and  it  always  happens 
when  the  berries  have  just  passed  through  the  stoning  period 
previous  to  colouring.  While  stoning  is  going  on — that  is, 
the  hardening  of  the  seeds,  the  berries  do  not  increase  in  size  ; 
they  remain  stationary  for  five  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  seeds  have  come  to  their  full  development,  and 
the  berries  increase  rapidly  in  size.  This  is  the  time  that 
scalding  will  happen.  It  can  easily  be  prevented  by  throwing 
open  the  ventilators  to  their  full  extent  in  hot  weather ;  ven- 
tilation to  a  less  extent  should  also  be  given  at  night.  I 
must  also  add  that  the  berries  will  scald  even  if  the  sun  does 
not  touch  them." 

Rose,  Variegated. — Mr.  G.  Rawliugs  sent  specimens  of  Rose- 
leaves  variously  spotted  with  yellow,  some  leaflets  being 
entirely  yellow-orange  in  colour.  He  writes  as  follows : — 
"The  leaves  sent  are  from  a  tree  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  a 
portion  of  which  came  variegated  last  year.  I  budded  a  few 
buds  on  some  named  varieties,  from  which  those  sent  have 
been  cut.  They  are  much  more  highly  coloured  than  those 
on  the  original  tree." 

Pears,  Blackened.— Some  fruit  decayed,  black,  and  attacked 
by  fungi,  were  sent  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  for  examination. 
They  were  received  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Fletcher,  Bicker 
Vicarage,  Boston. 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Committee  at  Chiswick. 

June  26.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
was  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  above  date,  there  being  present — 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  G.  Wythes, 
J.Smith,  G.  Woodward,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Willard,  S.  Mortimer, 
A.  F.  Barron,  H.  Esling,  W.  Gleeson,  J.  Basham,  and  A.  Dean. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  first  directed  to  a  col- 
lection of  Peas,  some  of  which  were  early,  and  some 
late.  The  recent  rains  had  produced  better  results  on 
these  products  than  usual ;  hence,  they  were  seen  in 
their  true  character.  The  committee  first  carefully 
examined  each  row,  some  forty -five  in  number,  of  mostly 
new  varieties.  Ultimately,  after  subjecting  each  selected 
variety  to  close  scrutiny,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
make  Awards  of  Merit  to  Edwin  Beckett,  a  Pea  having  a 
height  of  3£  feet,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  green  pods,  the 
best  of  the  whole  batch,  and  very  early ;  The  Major,  4  feet,  a 
free  cropping  variety,  pods  not  large,  but  the  Peas  of 
excellent  quality,  and  produced  successionally  ;  and  Monarch, 
4  feet  high,  a  capital  cropper,  ^having  large  pods  of  excellent 
quality.  Several  varieties  were  noted  for  inspection  at  a 
later  date. 

A  collection  of  Lettuces  raised  from  seed  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  of  Leicester,  was  inspected,  the 
best  of  which  consisted  of  a  remarkably  good  stock  of  AH- 
the- Year- Round  and  Malta  Cabbage  varieties.  To  these,  three 
marks  were  awarded,  both  being  well-known  old  varieties.  A 
good  stock  of  a  green  Cos  was  left  over  till  quite  ready  for 
use.  A  considerable  trial  of  early  Potatos  will  be  fit  for 
inspection  shortly,  and  of  late  ones  at  a  still  later  date.  In 
some  cases  here,  as  elsewhere,  Potato  plants  are  irregular. 
Probably  the  primary  cause  oF  irregularity  is  found  in  defec- 
tive prior  storing  to  the  tubers,  by  those  who  sent  them. 
Elsewhere  complaints  are  almost  universal. 


Committees  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

July  3.— Roses.— The  annual  competitive  show  of  Roses, 
which  is  held  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Committees,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  We  are  used  to  se 
the  Hall  very  full  on  such  occasions  as  this,  and  on  Tuesday 
there  was  a  very  good  show,  but  not  so  large  a  one  as  on 
June  27  last  year,  when  the  excessive  number  of  exhibits 
forthcoming  caused  much  inconvenience,  and  Mr.  Wright" 
taBk  of  disposing  of  them  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  Roses  staged  in  the  competitive  classes  on  Tuesday 
were  of  exceeding  good  quality,  being  specially  remarkable 
for  large  size  and  substance.     Indeed,  these  characteristics 
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may  be  looked  fov  in  most  of  the  Roses  to  bo  shown  this 
season,  as  too  weather  having  been  cool,  and  rain  plentiful, 
the  plants  have  not  suffered  from  exhaustion  as  they  have 
done  for  several  seasons  past,  and  the  blooms  have  not  been 
hurried.  The  chief  difficulty  of  exhibitors  will  no  doubt  be 
to  obtain  their  Bowers  freo  from  storm  marks,  There  were 
eighteen  classes,  and  most  of  them  were  well  contested. 
Details  of  most  of  them  are  given  below.  Excepting  the 
Roses,  there  was  not  a  very  large  display  of  exhibits,  nor 
were  there  many  valuable  novelties  before  the  Committees. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  the  award  of  a  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Magnolia  macrophylla,  an  old  plant,  but  a 
rather  shy  species  to  bloom  :  and  Awards  of  Merit  to  a 
Delphinium,  and  a  seedling  Heliotrope. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  a  First  class  Certi- 
ficate to  Lalio-Cattleya  Wigauhc  and  to  L.C.  Henry  Green- 
wood superba ;  also  Botanical  Certificates  to  Colax  viridis, 
and  Broughtonia  sanguinea. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  gave  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  a  new  Pea,  Edwin  Beckett ;  and  Awards  of 
Merit  to  Nectarine  Lockerlcy  Hall,  and  to  Melon  Free  Chase 
Scarlet. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  road  a  paper  upon  Roses, 
those  garden  varieties  he  cultivates  so  largely  and  so  well. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  was  held  to  adopt  the  new  bye-laws  that  have 
been  prepared.  The  results  of  this  meeting  are  detailed 
on  p.  10. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  Jno.  Jennings,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Jas. 
Walker,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  G.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  C.  J. 
Salter,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  B.  May,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hampshire,  in 
a  group  of  hardy  flowers  included  a  magnificent  bouquet  of 
flowers  of  a  new  late  flowering  herbaceous  Paeony  named 
Marie  Lemoine.  It  has  large  double  flowers,  white  or  pale  cream 
colour,  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  very  occasionally  showing  itself. 
The  white  flowering  variety  of  the  Mnrtagon  Lily,  Hemero- 
callis  Thunbergi,  H.  aurantiaca  major,  Eryngium  alpinum, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Lilium  nmbellatum,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Clematis  erecta,  a  herbaceous  species,  with  numerous,  rather 
small,  white  flowers  ;  varieties  of  Iris  xiphioides,  and  blooms 
of  Marliac's  Water  •  Lilies  were  some  of  the  good  species 
included  in  this  very  fine  group  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Alpine  plants  in  pots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Wake, 
Ltd.,  Felthatn.  The  Nierembergia  rivularis,  the  intensely 
blue-flowered  Lithospermum  prostratum,  Campanula  G.  F. 
Wilson,  and  another  hybrid,  C.  turbinata  hybrida,  with 
pretty  bluish-purple  flowers,  5  inches  high ;  C.  garganica 
alba;  also  larger-growing  plants,  as  Liliums  Humboldti, 
longiflorum,  Gaillardias,  Heuehera  sanguinea,  &c.  (8ilver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset, 
again  exhibited  Delphiniums  and  Gaillardias,  including  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  each.  Of  Delphiniums,  the  variety 
Beauty  of  Langport,  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  was  the 
only  one  not  purple  or  blue.  Some  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  Delphiniums  were  Mrs.  Toms  (single),  pale  blue,  with 
white  centre ;  Norah  Green,  deep  blue,  with  white  centre  ; 
Eugene  Sandow,  deep  purple ;  Mrs.  Tree,  pale  blue  and 
mauve  colour ;  Delicacy,  J.  S.  Sargent  (single),  deepest  blue 
and  purple  ;  Clovelly  (double),  mauve,  &c.  There  were  very 
large  flowers  of  Gaillardia,  also  of  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba, 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  Irises,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Varieties  of  Lilium  Thunbergianum  were  a  feature  in  an 
interesting  group  of  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Kilnfleld  Nurseries,  Colchester.  The  very  deeply  coloured 
Van  Houttei,  and  the  yellow-flowered  Orange  Queen,  with 
small  purple  spots,  offered  a  great  contrast ;  Alice  Wilson  is 
rather  paler  in  colour  than  Orange  Queen.  Amongst  some 
good  Lilies  well  represented  were  L.  Henryi,  L.  Hansoni,  the 
mnch  spotted  L.  pardalinum  californicum,  with  petals 
recurved  quite  back  ;  L.  japonicum,  &c.  Of  Irises  we  noticed 
I.  Monnieri,  that  gained  an  Award  at  the  last  meeting, 
I.  aurea,  &c.  The  beautiful  Caloehorti  were  represented  in  a 
number  of  varieties  of  the  large-flowered  section  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  had  a  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  which 
included  some  pretty  varieties  of  Iris  xiphioides,  the  orange- 
yellow  flowered  Iris  aurea,  I.  Monspurx  and  varieties,  Eryn- 
giums,  Calochorti,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  grandifiora,  & e. 
There  were  also  plants  in  pots,  including  Lilium  monadelphium 
Szovitzianum,  with  yellow  flowers,  spotted  on  either  side  of 
each  petal  with  small  brown  spots  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  hardy  flowers  was  shown  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Doke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers),  which  included  a  grand  lot  of  herbaceous  and 
other  species.  A  flue  spike  of  the  yellow-flowered  Verbaseum 
olympicum,  of  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  Gentiana  lutea,  &c. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  made  an 
exhibit  of  Gaillardias,  and  varieties  of  Campanula  persicifolia. 
One  of  the  latter,  named  Porcelain,  had  single  blue  flowers. 
Coreopsis  Eldorado  is  a  magnificent  variety,  having  bright 
gold-coloured  flowers  of  remarkable  size  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  exhibited 
herbaceous  Phlox  glaberrima,  with  mauve  coloured  flowers  ; 
Campanula  puloides  x ,  described  as  a  cross  between  C.  x  G.  F. 


Wilson  and  C.  pulla.  It  has  laigcr  flowers  than  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  variety.  Sedum  Knius- 
chaticum  with  variegated  leaves  is  a  very  effective  hardy 
dwarf  foliage  plant. 

Anchusu  italica,  varieties  superba  and  crelestina,  were 
shown  by  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maiden- 
head (gr.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sogers).  The  variety  superba  has  deeper 
coloured  flowers  than  ccelestina. 

ROSES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
made  a  grand  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  in  as  many  as  ninety 
different  varieties,  most  of  which  were  shown  in  large  showy 
bunches.  A  few  new  decorative  sorts  were  charming,  as 
Alexandra,  salmon  and  rose  colour ;  sulphurea,  pale  clear 
yellow,  bud  firm  and  petals  stiff;  salmonea,  salmon  rose,  and 
white,  very  free.  The  Tea  Rose  Corallina,  given  an  Award  of 
Merit  last  autumn,  was  well  shown  ;  and  a  fine  selection  of 
Pillar  Roses,  of  which  robusta,  with  large  double,  crimson 
flowers,  was  very  effective;  Waltham  Climber,  of  habit  like 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  with  large  crimson  flowers,  looked  very 
pretty.  The  group  was  well  put  up,  and  it  represented  the 
more  decorative  see1  ion  of  Roses  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  beautiful  decorative 
Rose,  named  Lady  Battersea,  of  attractive  form,  excellent 
substance,  and  bright  lose  colour. 

Some  single- flowered  Roses  and  bunches  of  Pinks  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Laditams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  showed  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Damask  Rose,  Crimson  Damask,  and 
Lady  Roberts  (white),  and  Lady  White  (pink). 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  made  a  very  bright  and  showy 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
There  were  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  of  great 
merit ;  some  of  the  prettiest  doubles  were  Rosebud,  pink  ; 
Colonel  Plumer,  scarlet ;  Vivid,  scarlet ;  Lady  Meath,  white  ; 
Lady  Horatio  Erskine,  a  beautifully  tinted  variety  ;  Lady 
Dundonald,  orange-yelluw  ;  Lady  Aline  Beaumont,  pink ; 
Khaki;  Lord  Stradbroke,  crimson;  and  Lady  Chermside, 
salmon-pink,  with  white  centre,  and  very  charming.  Single 
ones  included  Captain  Lambton,  scarlet,  with  yellow  centre, 
very  large  ;  Chieveley,  crimson,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  plants  of  the  seedling  Rose  Electra,  from  R.  multi- 
flora  simplex  and  a  Noisette  variety ;  also  sprays  of  Escallonia 
Philippiana,  described  and  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  12  and  27,  1ST8 ;  Cytisus  Schipkaensis,  Andromeda 
speeiosa  cassimefolia ;  Clematis  erecta,  a  herbaceous  species, 
with  numerous  white  or  cream-coloured  flowers ;  Deutzia 
californica,  Rosa  Wiehuriana  variegata,  with  foliage  variegated 
with  white  ;  Polygonum  chinense,  a  climbing  species,  with 
some  purple  haves  and  others  green,  with  vivid  red  veins 
something  like  P.  convolvulus  ;  also  Magnolia  macrophylla 
(see  Awards). 

A  pretty  pink-flowered  Sweet  William,  named  Pink  Beauty, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Trachelium  cojruleum  was  shown  in  a  group  of  well-grown 
plants  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  nurserymen,  of  Stamford 
and  Peterborough. 

A  fine  mauve-coloured  Ten-week  Stock,  named  Mauve 
Beauty,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

Heliotropes  in  seedling  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hudson 
(see  Awards),  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  who  hail 
a  variety  of  some  merit,  named  Lord  Roberts. 

Carnation  Lord  Roberts,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes 
&  Co.,  Aylestone  Park  Nurseries,  Leicester,  is  a  very  flue 
yellow-flowered  border  variety. 

Pinks,  in  several  varieties,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Young  & 
Son,  Windmill  Lane,  Cheshunt. 

Sweet  Peas  were  grandly  shown  by  Percy  Waterer,  Esq. 
Fawkham,  Kent  (Bronze  Flora  Medal),  who  had  about  a  dozen 
varieties';  and  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  had  a 
larger  collection  of  very  choice  varieties. 

Retarded  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  shown  in  strong  bloom 
by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  the  variety  being 
"  Fortin's." 

A  collection  of  Lilies  was  shown  by  C.  B.  Powell, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

ROSES  IN   COMPETITION. 

In  the  case  of  the  1st  and  2nd  prize  collections  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four  single  bunches,  the  names,  not  too  distinctly 
written  on  small  cards,  were  hidden  by  the  leaves  and  spread- 
ing petals  of  the  flowers,  or  buried  in  the  moss.  Rosarians 
who  know  the  flowers  do  not  trouble  to  read  the  names ;  but 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating 
a  good  Rose,  wants  to  know  the  name  of  it,  that  he  may 
commit  it  to  paper.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
present  system  of  naming  generally  followed  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  can  be. 

With  twenty-four  single  trusses,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester,  were  1st  with  finely  developed  blooms  of  Helen 
Keller,  Captain  Haywaid,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner 
Francois  Michelon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline  Kuster,  White 
Lady,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Gustave  Piganneau, 
Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ernest  Metz,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Ka'serin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  others ;  a  generally 
well  balanced  box  of  blooms.  The  veteran,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
of  the  same  town,  was  2nd,  with  some  very  fine  blooms,  chief 
among  them  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie  Rady, 
La  France,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marquise  Litta, 
Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  &c. 

With  eighteen  distinct  trusses,  amateurs,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
the  Gardens,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  was  1st,  staging  blooms 
characterised  by  high  development,  such  as  Marquise  Litta, 
Marie  Baumann,   Etienne  Levet,   Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J. 


Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Gahrielle  Luizet,  Susanne 
M.  Rodocanachi,  Xavier  Olibo,  Francois  Michelon,  Captain 
Hayward,  Duchesse  de  Moray,  General  Jacqueminot,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  and  others ;  2nd,  tho  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Haveriag-atte-Bower,  whose  leading  blooms  were  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Charles  Lefebvro, 
Captain  Hayward,  &e.  There  were  several  exhibitors  in  this 
class. 

The  1st  prize  for  eighteen  single  trusses,  open,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nu'sery,  Slough,  but  in 
massivoness  and  finish  the  blooms  fell  behind  those  shown  by 
amateurs.  The  leading  blooms  in  this  stand  were  Francois 
Michelon,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ellen  Drew,  Horace  Vernet, 
&c.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  were  2nd  ;  their 
most  attractive  flowers  were  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  Bladud,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain 
Hayward,  Kaiserin  Aug.  Victoria,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Madame 
C.  Wood,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  &c. 

The  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  shown  by  amateurs 
brought  a  brisk  competition,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  The 
Briars,  Torrington  Park,  Finchley,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
his  leading  blooms  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Gustave 
Piganneau,  La  France,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
and  Carolite  Testont.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar, 
Sprowston  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  2nd ;  the  most  noticeable 
of  his  blooms  were  White  Lady,  Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon),  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La  France,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  and  Bessie  Brown.  And  an  equal  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  H.  P.  Landon,  Esq.,  ShBiifield,  Brentwood,  who 
had  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ma-garet  Dickson,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Medea,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Franc  isca  Kruger. 

There  were  nine  exhibitors  of  six  single  trusses  (amateurs),, 
and  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  took  the  1st  prize  with  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Catherine  Guillemot,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France, 
Captain  Hayward,  Marquise  Litta,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Cook,  Stone- 
bridge  Park,  Acton,  was  placed  2nd  ;  his  best  blooms  were 
Caroline  Testout,  Victor  Hugo  (brilliant  in  colour),  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Captain  Hayward,  &c. 

The  next  class  for  six  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety  of 
hybrid  perpetual,  hybrid  Tea,  or  hybrid  Bourbon,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter  was  1st,  with  very  line  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  Mr.  R.  G.  C. 
Burnard,  Hill  Grange,  Reigate,  was  2nd,  with  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
The  best  eighteen  single  trusses,  in  not  fewer  than  twelve 
varieties,  came  from  Mr.  O.  G.  Orfen,  West  Bergholt,  Col- 
chester, who  had  The  Bride,  Anna  Olivier,  Amazone,  Madame 
Hoste,  Innocenta  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Medea,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Edith  Gifford,  and  Rubens.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Melliar 
was  2nd  ;  he  had  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Marechal  Niel, 
Golden  Gate,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cusin,  The  Bride,  Sylph,  and  Cleopatra. 
We  heard  several  opinions  expressed  that  this  collection  was 
superior  to  the  one  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

With  eighteen  single  trusses,  open,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford,  was  1st,  having  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  tie  Nadaillac, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Marechal  Niel,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Golden  Gate,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Medea,  Sou- 
venir dc.  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Luciole,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  Amazone,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  whose  leading  varieties  were  Maman  Cochet, 
Golden  Gate,  Catherine  Mermet,  Seuvenir  d'Elise,  Ernest 
Metz,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mare- 
chal Niel,  Alba  rosea,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Caroline 
Kuster,  &c. 

The  next  class  was  for  amateurs,  showing  twelve  single 
trusses,  in  not  fewer  than  nine  varieties  ;  here  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune  was  placed  1st,  with  Innoeente  Pirola,  Madame 
Cusin,  Golden  Gate,  Maman  Cochet,  Francisca  Kruger,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Edith  Gifford,  Souvenir  de 
Theiese  Levet,  a  striking  colour  among  the  pale  Tea  scented, 
&c. ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.,  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  whose  b?st  blooms  were  Madame  Hoste,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Sylph,  Cle  epatra,  and  Golden  Gate. 

In  the  amateur  class  for  six  single  trusses  in  not  less  than 
four  varieties,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Cambrian  House,  Burgess 
Hill,  was  placed  1st,  having  Maman  Cochet  (3),  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  and  Madame  Hoste.  Mr.  H.  P.  Lindok 
was  2nd,  he  had  Cleopatra,  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  and 
Catherine  Mermet. 

With  nine  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  0.  G.  Ori>en 
was  1st,  With  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion, 
Trumpets  Hill  Farm,  Reigate,  was  2nd,  with  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  was  1st  with  six  trusses  of  any 
one  variety,  having  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  Madame  Cusia 
was  2nd  from  an  exhibitor  whose  name  was  overlooked. 

GARDEN    OR    DECORATIVE    VARIETIES. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  won  in  the 
larTe  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties.  This  was  a  grand 
lot,  and  among  them  were  conspicuous  such  varieties  as 
the'  single  pink-flowered  Dawn,  Rugosa  varieties,  l'Ideale, 
H.  T.  Gustave  Regis,  H.  T.  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  The 
Garland,  H.  T.  Camoens,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  & 
Sons  were  2nd,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  3rd. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  in  a  class  limited  to 
amateurs,  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatheihead,  was 
the  best  exhibitor.      Larger  flowered  varieties  largely  pre- 
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dominated,  but  Mosses  and  Polyantkas  were  represented. 
2nd,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Class  Sixteen  was  for  Dine  distinct  varieties  shown  in  vases. 
Here,' Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  won,  all  of  the  flowers  were  very  fine 
indeed,  General  Jacqueminot,  Capt.  Hay  ward,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mis.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Mrs.  Paul  especially.  2nd, 
Messrs,  Pai<l  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  CheshuDt;  and  3rd, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 

For  six  varieties  to  be  staged,  also  in  vases  (Amateurs), 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was 
the  best  exhibitor.  The  varieties  were  Captain  Hayward, 
Margaret  Dickson,  La  France,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  and  K.  A.  Victoria;  2nd,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton; 
and  3rd,  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Esq.,  Frensham  Place,  Farn- 
bam  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Prewett). 

The  best  collection  of  six  distinct  varieties  was  from  Mr. 
£.  R.  Cant,  Colchester.  The  varieties  were  Cleopatra, 
Madame  Hoste,  Bridesmaid,  Souvenir deS.  A.  Prince,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Oxford,  was  2nd  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cvnt  &  Co.  3rd. 

Awards. 

Delphinium  Blanche  Fitzmauricc— A  double  variety,  mauve 
coloured,  and  bright  blue,  with  white  centre.  From  Messrs. 
Kelwav  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

Heliotrope  Picciola.— A  very  fine  purple-flowered  Heliotrope, 
the  flower-head  as  shown  being  7  inches  or  more  across. 
From  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbnry  House  Gardens,  Acton 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Magnolia  macrophylla.—A  very  large-leaved  species,  intro- 
duced from  N.  America  a  century  ago  this  year.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  3  feet  'long,  and  the  flowers  as  shown  were 
15  inches  across  ;  petals  cream-coloured,  nearly  white,  with 
purple  stains  at  base,  fragrant ;  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine 
t  2189.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  G.  Fowler,  De  B.  Crawsbay,  J. 
Colman,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Little,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  J.  Chapman 
W.  H.  Young,  J.  Jaques,  E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and  C.  Winn. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  staged  the  only  large  group  of  plants,  which  was  a 
remarkable  one,  the  plants  representing  both  hybrids  and 
spacies  at  their  best.  The  hybrids  comprised  the  new  Lselio- 
Cattleya  x  Nephelia(L.-C.  x  Amesiana  x  C.  Mossire  5),  with 
pretty  flowers,  equal  to  a  medium-sized  C.  Mossiw  in  size  and 
form,  the  sepals  and  petals  blush-white,  the  lip  chrome- 
yellow  in  the  centre,  with  maroon  lines  mergiDg  into  the  light 
rose,  and  a  crimped  front  lobe  ;  three  plants  of  L.-C.  x  Can- 
bamiana,  two  of  them  being  of  the  pure  white-petalled  variety 
alba;  a  good  L.-C.  x  eximia,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite;  CattleyaX 
Niobe  (Mendeli  £  Acklandias  $),  a  singular  and  showy  flower  ; 
the  brilliant  scarlet  Epiphronitis  x  Veitchi,  Phaius  x  Oweni- 
anus  (Humbloti  x  bicolor),  the  rich  rosy-crimson  Disa  x 
Veitchi,  D.  x  Diores,  and  D.  x  Kewensis,  two  good  examples 
of  the  pretty  Spathoglottis  x  aureo-Veillardi,  and  a  number 
of  showy  hybrid  Cypripediums,  &c.  Among  the  species  were 
a  splendid  plant  of  Ladia  Digbyana,  with  fine  large  flowers  ;  a 
good  L.  purpurata,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  Mossias,  C. 
Mendeli,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  with  fifteen  flowers  ;  C. 
Mastersianum,  with  five  flowers ;  and  others  equallv  fine  and 
well  flowered ;  Lycaste  aromatica,  with  a  great  quantity  of  its 
fragrant  blossoms;  fine  plants  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  Odontoglossums,  Anguloas,  Dendrobium  velutinum, 
and  other  showy  species.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Sir  Frederick  Wioan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  the  beautiful  Lslio-Cattleya  x 
Wiganny  (see  Awards),  which  was  so  much  admired  in  his 
fine  display  at  the  Richmond  Show;  L.-C.  x  Wigauiae  aurea 
with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  shade  of  buff,  the  petals  bein"  the 
lighter  in  tint,  and  having  a  lavender  tinge.  The  showy  lip  is 
at  the  base  of  a  creamy-white,  with  purple  veining  running 
into  the  light  rosy-lilac,  frilled  front  lobe.  Sir  F.  Wican  also 
showed  the  handsome  Sobralia  x  Wigam>  of  a  delicate 
primrose  tint  with  light  rose  shade,  the  front  of  the  lip  teing 
light  rose;  and  the  fine  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood 
superba. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Eeigate  (gr.,  Mr 
W.  P.  Bound),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  "Gatton  Park 
variety,"  a  large  and  brcad-petalled  forni,>hite>ith  a  purple 
tinge,  and  with  one  brown  blotch  on  the  lip  in  front  of  the 
yellow  crest,  all  the  segments  being  more  or  less  fringed. 

J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Elmwood,  Park  Hill  Road, 
Croydon,  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  "Lady  Jane" 
another  singular  variation  in  the  direction  of  O.  c  Oakfield 
Sunrise.  The  sepals  were  white,  the  petals  bore  a  numberof 
brown  spots,  and  the  yellow  lip  showed  small  brown-coloured 
spots  insiie  the  margin. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  Davis),  sent  Cypiipedium  x  Curtiso  praestans  (Cur- 
tisn  x  pntstans),  a  singular  variety,  with  the  upper  sepal 
greenish  with  purple  lines  ;  the  petals  greenish-white  with 
dotted  lines  of  purple,  and  a  whitish  lip,  having  a  tinge  of 
dull  rose. 

Dr.  F.  Pritchard  Davis,  County  Asylum,  Maidstone,  sent 
Cattleya  granulosa  Buyssoniana,  a  pretty  form,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  clear  yellow  and  unspotted 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  Cattleya 
Mossiai  Reineckiana,  and  a  better  form  of  it,  named  C  M 
Duke  of  Tec!  ;  also  C.  M.  Disiplino,  with  lavender-veined 
petals,  and  a  rich  purplish-crimson  lip  with  white  mar-in 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  [gr.,  Mr  S 
Cooke,  showed    Cattleya  Mendeli    rosefieldiensis,"  a  pretty 


form  in  which  the  petals  are  tipped  with  bright  mauve  ;  and 
La?lia  tenebrosa  rosefieldiensis,  a  very  large  flower  of  nice 
colour. 

A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield  (gr.,  Mr. 
Ayling),  showed  Cypripedium  x  General  French,  said  to  be 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  x  Swanianum  and  C.  bellatulum, 
■which  is  the  record  of  C.  x  William  Lloyd.  The  present  flower 
was  white  marked  with  rose-purple. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Cottingley,  Bingley,  Yorks,  showed  a 
fine  variety  of  the  old  Dendrobium  moschatum,  in  which  the 
purple  markings  at  the  base  of  the  lip  were  obscure. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshutt,  showed  fine  spikes  of  tba 
supposed  natural  hybrid  Orchis  x  folioso  maculata,  and 
bunches  of  the  species  from  which  it  resulted ;  the  rosy-like 
flowers  of  the  hybrid  being  intermediate,  resembling  the 
O.  foliosa  of  Madeira,  but  having  spotted  leaves  like  the 
British  form. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  showed  a 
quantity  of  spikes  of  Ophrys  apifera. 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
Humphreys),  showed  Eulopbia  euglossa,  a  Sierra  Leone 
speci'S  with  erect  spikes  of  green  flowers,  the  front  of  the  lip 
white,  the  disc  purple. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates  were  given  to  Leelio-Cattleya  X 
Wiganise  (L.-C.  x  GottoianaxC.  Mossise),  from  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young).  A  very  handsome  and  remarkable  hybrid,  remark- 
able for  rich  and  delicate  colouring.  The  flowers  in  size  and 
form  are  equal  to  those  of  Cattleya  Mossire ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  having  a  delicate  tint  of  light  yellowish  rose  ;  and  the 
crimped  lip  shows  maroon  purple  lines,  starting  from  the  base, 
and  extending  into  the  purplish  rose-tinted  front  lobe. 

Lpelio- Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood  superba  (L.-C.  X 
Schilleriana  x  C.  x  Hardyana),  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  a  fine  improvement  on  the  original  form,  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  26,  189S, 
p.  3S3.  Flowers  large,  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose  ;  centre  of 
lip  primrose-yellow,  the  broad  front  lobe  ruby-purple. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Broitghtonia  sanguinea,  from  J.  T.  Bennett- Pofi,  Esq. 
Holmwood,  Cheshunt  (gr.,  Mr.  Downes).  A  rare  old  West 
Indian  species,  reputed  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  as 
shown  it  was  a  healthy  plant  carrying  two  flower-spikes. 

Colax  viridis,  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Flowers 
wax-like,  emerald-green,  with  violet  markings  on  the  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Eslins,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Wilks,  E.  Shaw-Blaker,  M. 
Gleeson,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  Thos. 
Coomber,  E.  Beckett,  Geo.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith, 
G.  Reynolds,  W.  J.  Empson,  W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Willard,  and 
Jos.  Cheal. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  fruits  of 
Strawberry  Veitch's  Prolific,  but  the  fruits,  like  most  Straw- 
berries in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately,  were  rather  soft 
and  watery.  The  variety  has  been  Awarded  a  Certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

From  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  TayUr),  were  shown  four  dishes  of 
Peaches,  and  three  dishes  of  Nectarines.  The  Peaches  were 
Dr.  Hogg,  Crimson  Galande,  Dagmar,  and  Early  Albert;  and 
the  Nectarines,  Dryden,  Lord  Napier,  and  Advance.  The 
fruits  were  not  large,  but  worthy  of  commendation  as  being 
grown  so  near  the  centre  of  London  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  grand  collection  of  Queen  Pine-apples  was  shown  by 
Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gr.,  Mr.  T. 
Coomber).  There  were  rather  more  than  a  dozen  fruits 
shown,  of  good  medium  size,  and  they  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. There  are  few  gardens  in  this  country  where,  at  the 
present  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  see  a  similar  collection 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,,  Bedford,  exhibited  Strawberry 
Laxton's  Maincrop.  It  is  from  a  cross  between  the  varieties 
McMahon  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Also  their  Strawberry  Fill- 
basket,  exhibited  on  previous  occasions. 

Cherry  Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gun- 
nersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  W.,  was  grand.  The  fruits 
had  been  gathered  from  an  open  wall,  and  forty-two  of  the 
fruits  were  said  to  weigh  a  pound. 

Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gr.  to  the  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  W.,  exhibited  twelve  dishes  of  excellent 
Cherries  from  the  orchard-house  ;  also  good  fruits  of  British 
Queen  Strawberry  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  quantity  of  Peaches  was  shown  by  Mr.  Keif,  gr.  to  Miss 
Adamson,  Regent's  Park,  only  2  miles  from  Charing  Cross, 
and  these  were  awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  ex- 
cellent Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  ;  of  Peaches  there 
were  Royal  George  (two  dozen  fruits),  Dr.  Hogg  (one  dozen 
fruits),  Dymond,  and  Thomas  Rivers.  The  Nectarines  shown 
were  the  variety  Victoria.  Also  Early  Rivers'  Cherries 
grown  as  pot  trees  twenty-five  years  old  in  cool  orchard- 
house ;  and  Czar  Plum  from  three  years'  old  orchard-house 
trees  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 
London,  W.C.,  showed  a  c  jllection  of  fifteen  varieties  of  Peas, 
most  of  them  popular  ones.  Also  Barr's  Early  Best-of-All, 
Cauliflower. 

Awards. 

Melon,  Xree  Chase  Scarlet.— A.  seedling  from  a  cross  between 
Lockinge  Hero  and  Sutton's  Improved  green.    The  fruit  is 


large,  yellow,  and  closely  netted,  flesh  deep,  scarlet;  flavour 
good.  From  Sir  Geo.  Allen,  Haywards  Heath  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Nectarine,  Lockerl&y  Hall.— Of  moderate  size,  and  deeply 
coloured  ;  flavour  good.  From  Mr.  J.  Budd,  Romsey  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Pea,  Edwin  Beckett.— -This  is  a  splendid  new  Marrowfat  Pea 
that  comes  into  condition  at  a  very  early  date.  The  variety 
has  been  grown  at  Chiswick  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given 
it  there  last  week  as  described  on  p.  16,  col.  3.  The  pods  as 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  were  about  5£  inches  long.  From 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  Hcuse, 
Elstree  (Firsi-class  Certificate). 

Lecture  on  Roses. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  paper  upon 
Roses,  and  spoke  chiefly  of  varieties  of  Roses  most  suitable 
for  bedding,  or  for  the  making  of  hedges,  or  furnishing  of 
pillars.  If  anyone  is  capable  of  offering  advice  upon  this 
subject  it  is  surely  Mr.  Paul,  and  his  listeners  therefore  heard 
competent  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  many  varieties  for  use 
in  such  purposes,  and  upon  the  best  methods  of  planting  and 
pruning.  The  paper  will  have  much  value  for  Rose-growers 
present  and  prospective  when  it  is  published  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal. 


THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

At  the  Horticultural  Congress  held  on  June  27,  the  French 
house  was  well  filled,  and  some  of  the  groups  of  open-air 
plants  were  even  placed  on  the  terrace  between  the  two 
houses.  Most  of  the  exhibits  were  such  plants  of  the  season 
as  have  been  previously  mentioned.  The  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  fine  and  abundant.  MM.  Croux  et  Fils,  of 
Chatenay,  and  Desire  Bruneau,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  showed 
fine  collections  of  plants  and  of  pot  fruit-trees.  The  fruits 
sent  by  MM.  Parent  of  Rueil,  Millet  of  Bourg-la-Reine, 
Fatzer,  Lecolnte,  Whih,  and  other  exhibitors  were  worth 
notice.  I  would  further  mention  the  beautiful  Roses  from 
M.  Leon  Dobocs  of  Rouen,  from  the  Societe  d'Horticulture 
de  l'Aube.  from  M.  Boutigny  of  Rouen,  and  from  MM. 
Defresne,  Leveque,  Rothbero,  Boucher,  and  otheis.  The 
Carnations  from  M.  Beranek,  M.  Regnier,  and  M.  De 
Digueres.  The  Hydrangeas  from  M.  Paillet,  and  a  fine 
group  of  Delphiniums,  also  from  M.  Paillet,  were  very 
beautiful  ;  as  were  also  the  tuberous  Begonias  from  MM. 
Valerand,  the  Anthurium  Andreanum,  with  very  large 
spathes,  sent  by  M.  Robert  Lebaudy  of  Bougival  ;  the  Zin- 
nias, of  vivid  colouring,  from  M.  Geraud  ;  the  Carnations, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias,  from  M.  Nonin  ;  the  flowering 
shrubs,  from  M.  Desire  Bruneau;  a  group  ot  Campanula 
Medium,  from  M.  Noeff,  nurseryman,  of  Moscow  ;  and  the  fine 
Cannas,  from  MM.  Bailliard  &  Barre.  Equally  noticeable 
were  the  two  fine  trusses  of  forced  Lilac,  from  M.  Friche 
Metzer  of  Vitry-sur  Seine  ;  the  Carnations  and  Orchids  of 
M.  Magne  of  Boulogne;  Pelargonium  grandiflorum,  from 
M.  Boutreux  (not  zonal,  as  was  previously  stated) ;  and  the 
Orchids,  from  MM.  Regnier,  Beranek,  and  Dalle. 

M.  Maron  sent  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  alba  ;  C.  Mossite  alba,  and  some  good  hybrids, 
among  them  several  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Martineti  ;  L.  Lady 
Wigan  ;  also  L.  purpurato-Mossite  x  L.  callistoglossa,  very 
like  the  latter ;  L.  x  Henry  Greenwood  var.  Due  de  Marsa, 
a  fine  flower,  with  a  large  very  dark  blood  red  spot 
on  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip.  MM.  Vilmorin  An- 
drieux  et  Cie.  staged  a  fine  lot  of  alpines,  many 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  the  handsome  Iris  Ktemp- 
feri.  I  would  aUo  mention  the  large  collection  of  bulbous 
plants  shown  byM.  E.  TmERAUTand  M.  Thiebact-Legendre 
of  Paris.  G.  T.  Grignan. 


LINNEAN. 

June  21. —Dr.  A.  Gunther,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  with  deep  regret  the  loss  which 
the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  sudden  death  at  Florence, 
on  June  11,  of  Mr.  Walter  Percy  Sladen,  a  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  and  Zoological  Secretary  from  1885 
to  189 j.  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  for  ten  years  his  colleague, 
bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Sladen's  untiring  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  to  his  willing  co-operation  in  all  that 
concerned  its  welfare,  and  to  his  amiability  of  disposition 
which  had  endeared  him  to  all. 

Prof.  M.  Hartoo,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on 
flowers  of  new  Abutilon  seedlings,  recently  raised  by  hirn, 
and  pointed  out  the  extreme  variability  shown  in  the  form  of 
many  of  the  leaves. 

Dr.  0.  Staff,  A.L.S.,  exhibited  fruits  of  various  forms  of- 
Trapa  from  Europe,  China,  and  India,  and  discussed  the 
differentiation  of  the  genus  into  species.  He  was  inclined  to 
recognise  five  species  which  inhabit  fairly  well-defined 
geographical  areas  ;  but  as  the  discrimination  of  these 
depends  chiefly  on  the  armature  and  sculpture  of  the  mature 
fruit  (the  flowers  being  in  some  cases  unknown,  and  in  others 
very  poorly  represented  in  herbaria),  he  found  it  at  present 
impossible  to  define  the  species  satisfactorily.  Unpublished 
drawings  of  Indian  and  Chinese  species  in  the  collections  at 
Kew  rendered  it  probable  that  certain  differences  in  the  fruits 
would  be  found  to  be  correlated  with  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  series  of 
Plum-stones  recently  found  in  a  drain  of  the  Roman  baths, 
and  in  a  rubbish-pit,  at  Silchester.     The  species  identified 
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irew  Cherry  (Prunua  avium),  Damson  (P.  domestic*),  Bullace 
(P.  insltitla),  Sloe  (P.  spiuosa),  and  Portuguese  Laurel  (P  . 
Lauro-cerasus).    Besides  these,  there  was  a  large  variety  of 

l'luiii.  and  a  very  small  Sloe,  the  species  of  which  had  not  as 
yet  been  precisely  determine.!. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  O.  St.  Brodi  ,  Mr.   B.  Tay'on  Jai-ksou 
exhibited  a  small  series  of  British  Orchids  dried  by  a  new 
38,  by  which  the  flexibility  of  the  plant  and  the  natural 
colours  were  in  a  great  measure  retained. 

Mr.  R.  MORTON  Middleton,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  several  rush- 
baskets,  plaited  ropes,  and  dredgers  made  from  Rostkovia 
grandiflora,  Hook.  f.  ;  and  a  dab-catcher  and  limpet  detacher 
made  from  Berberis  ilLifolia,  Fo~ster,all  used  by  the  Yabgans 
south  of  Beagle  Channel,  Ticrra  del  Fuego. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  zoological  and  botanical 
aspects  of  the  exhibits  were  commented  on  by  Dr.  Giinther, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  and  Dr.  Rendle. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.L.S  ,  referring  to  bis  recently  published 
"  Revision  of  the  genus  Najas,"  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  2nd  sex., 
Bot.,  vol.  v.,  part  12),  read  a  supplementary  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  be  gave  additional  information  gained 
from  a  recent  examination  of  specimens  in  eleven  continental 
herbaria,  particu'arly  those  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  Some  new  forms  were  described  (notably  a  new 
species  from  Senegal),  and  some  fresh  notes  were  added  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  seveial  imperfectly-known 
species.  Since  the  publication  of  tie  paper  referred  to,  the 
author  has  had  the  advantage  of  examining  a  number  of 
specimens  which  had  been  collected  in  Southeastern  Russia 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  were  forwarded  from  the 
museum  at  St  Petersburg. 

The  next  session  of  the  Society  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
November  1  next,  at  8  p.m.,  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly 
announced. 

SOUTHAMPTON   HORTICULTURAL. 

June  27  and  28. — A  sucCESsful  exhibition  was  held  on  the 
above  dates  on  the  Royal  Pier.  The  various  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  with  an  idea  of  producing 
effects  must  be  characterised  as  praiseworthy.  Mr.  E.  Cam 
gr.  to  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bisbopstoke, 
was  1st  in  this  class,  for  an  excellent  group  ia  which  Orchids 
figured  largely.    Mr.  Peel,  gr.  to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  was  2nd. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  numerous,  and  the  best  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Hall,  g-,  ti  Sir  S.  Montague,  Bart.,  South 
Stoneham  House,  who  exhibited  six  diverse  species  ;  and  the 
2nd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Peel.  Gloxinias  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Carr,  who  was  1st  for  six  grandly  grown  plants. 

Roses  were  not  numerous,  but  the  blooms  shown  were  of 
quite  creditable  quality.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bcrch,  nurseryman, 
Peterborough,  was  1st  in  all  of  the  six  classes,  i.e.,  in  the 
classes  for  thirty-six  and  for  twelve  blooms  of  distinct, 
in  that  for  twelve  triplets,  and  for  twelve  blooms  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties,  aDd  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety, 
either  dark  or  light  coloured.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
nurserymen  oi  Colchester,  were  2nd. 

Amateurs  showed  Roses  excellently  well  in  all  of  the  classes 
set  apart  for  them  ;  Dr.  Seaton  winning  for  eighteen  and.twelve 
varieties  with  good  blooms  of  their  respective  varieties.  Mr. 
Hall  followed  the  doctor  very  closely  in  some  of  the  classes. 

Baskets  of  Roses  made  a  pretty  show,  and  Miss  L.  Tyrell, 
of  Dagmar  Villa,  Southampton,  was  an  easy  1st,  with  a  very 
charming  collection  of  blossom  ;  Miss  Wadmore,  Basingstoke, 
being  2nd. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  &c,  of  Coventry, 
took  the  leading  prizes  for  ball  and  bridal  bouquets  ;  and  Mr. 
F.  Bailey,  florist,  of  Southampton,  was  adjudged  2nd. 

In  the  hardy  plant  section,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  near 
Southampton,  was  1st  for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers, 
consisting  of  Campanulas  persieifolia  vare.  Porcelain  and  Mont 
Blanc,  Coreopsis,  Eldorado,  Gaillardia,  Brilliant  and  Del- 
phinium nudicaule,  all  of  which  were  in  fine  condition;  and 
Mr.  Isaac  House,  of  Bristol,  was  2nd. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  formed  a  considerable  feature  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Bowerman,gr.  to  Mrs.  C.  Hoare,  Hackwood 
Park,  Basingstoke,  securing  the  chief  prizes ;  being  followed 
by  Mr.  Cheator,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Pink,  of  Cosham. 


SALISBURY     HORTICULTURAL     AND 
NATIONAL  ROSE. 

June  27.— The  annual  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
held  in  the  provinces,  was  held  this  year  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  an  eminently  appropriate  site.  Taking 
the  showery,  sunless  weather  into  consideration,  and  the 
counter  attraction  of  the  show  at  Richmond,  the  display 
should  be  described  as  a  creditable  one.  The  garden  or 
decorative  varieties  were  finely  displayed,  and  probably  they 
will  be  seen  nowhere  else  this  season  in  finer  condition  ;  the 
colouring  individually  being  perfect,  while  the  arrangement 
of  the  blooms  left  little  to  be  desired. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  brought  together  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative lot  of  varieties,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  classes.  Taking  the  classes  in  the  order  of  the  prize 
list,  thirteen  were  provided  for  nurserymen's  exhibits.  The 
principal  class  was  one  for  forty-eight  varieties,  distinct,  £6 
being  offered  as  1st  prize.  Although  there  were  but  three 
competitors,  they  made  a  creditable  display.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down, 
were  easily  1st,  and  the  blooms  that  they  staged,  if  not  large 
of  size,  were  well  coloured  and  tastefully  set  up.  Among  the 
varieties  were  The  Bride,  Tom  Wood,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Ernest  Metz,  Decaisne's  White,  M.  Neil,  La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J. 


Giant,  Bessid  Brown,  Marchioness  of  Dull  rin,  Comtesse  de 
Panisse,  Florence  Pemberton,  Ulster,  Rubens,  Duke  of  Tec*, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Hon.  E.  Gilford, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Gustave  Piganueau, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Helen  Keller,  Alice  Lindsell,  Abd 
Oarricre,  Catherine  Mermet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones,  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot,  Gladys  Harkness,  M.  Niel,  Muriel  Grahame,  Lady 
Clanmorris,  Sheila,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mrs.  Mawley, 
Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Cusin,  Ciroline  Testout,  Marie 
Verdier,  Mrs.  T.  Sharman  Crawford,  Marquis  Litta,  Mildred 
Dickson,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Mam  an  Cochet,  Mr?.  John  Laing, 
Medea,  and  Lady  Moira  Beauclerk,  a  very  line  selection. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co,,  Braiswi^k  Nurseries,  Colchester,  was 
2nd,  with  smaller,  but  more  richly  coloured  blossoms. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distiLct,  there  were  rive  com- 
petitors, the  1st  award  falling  to  Mr.  G,  Prince,  Oxford  for 
a  clean  lotof  blooms  of  moderate  siza.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
The  Bride,  Mis.  G.  W.  Grant,  M.  Niel,  Gustave  Piganneau, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Medea, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Princess  of  Wales,  Augaste  Rigotard, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  Captain  Hayvvard,  Ruben?,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Cleopatra,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Amazon,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  L\  Fraic!-ieur,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Iunoceute  Pirola  were 
among  the  liner  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  fit  Co,  nur- 
serymen, of  Cambridge,  were  a  close  2nd. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  trebles,  Messrs.  Dickson  were 
again  1st,  with  an  even  lot  of  blooms,  inclusive  of  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Medea,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Ulster,  and  Alice  Linisell,  were  noteworthy.  Messrs. 
Frink  Cant  was  2nd. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety  except  Tea  or 
Noisette,  Messrs.  Dickson  secured  the  leading  p'ace,  with 
beautifully  formed  blooms  of  Ulster,  whose  only  blemish  was 
in  the  outer  petals,  which  were  a  little  damaged  by  rain. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  followed  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Tea  or  Noisette  Section. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  twenty-four  class,  and 
Mr.  G.  Prin-e  won  with  blooms  of  moderate  size,  among  which 
the  more  noticeable  were  Princess  Beatrice,  Niphetos,  Alba 
Rosea,  Cornelia  Koch,  Anna  Olivier,  Golden  Gate,  Innocente 
Pirola,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Rubens,  Madame  Furtado,  Medea,  Souvenir  d'  Elise  Vardon, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Maman  Cochet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  2nd. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Kurseryman, 
of  Oxford,  was  placed  1st  with  fresh,  clean-looking  varieties. 

"Garden"  or  Decorative  Varieties. 

Although  but  two  competed,  viz.,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of 
Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons  of  Bath,  with 
thirty-six  varieties,  their  stands  made  a  fine  feature.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  won  the  1st  prize  owiug  to  the  superiority  of 
their  arrangement,  and  of  such  excellence  was  the  stand,  that 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  supply  an  abridged  list  of  the 
varieties  :— W.  A.  Richardson,  Marquis  de  Salisbury,  Blanche 
de  Coubsrt,  Camoens,  Gustave  Regis,  Souvenir  de  Cochet, 
Madame  G  Bruint,  Morlette,  Alba  simplex,  Claire  Jacquier, 
Blush  Gallica,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Una,  Cirmine 
Pillar,  Madame  P.  Ducher,  Rosa  mundi,  Polyantha  grandi- 
flora, Allister  Stella  Grey,  Domeniel,  Boccard,  Amadis, 
Blanche  Moreau,  L'Ideale,  Papa  Gontier,  Perle  des  Pauachees, 
Madame  Charles,  Rngosa  fimbriata,  Madame  Falcot,  Old  Red 
Damask,  Anne-Marie  de  Mootravd,  Madame  P.  Cochet,  Dawn, 
and  Madame  C.  Guinoisseau. 

Messrs.  Cooling  staged  bunches  of  Papa  Gontier,  Purity. 
Marquis  ofSalisbury,  and  Dr.  Rouges,  which  were  very  note- 
worthy. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  nurseryman, 
Slough,  gained  an  easy  victory.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  varieties  Crimson  Damask,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot, 
Cecil  Brunner,  Madame  Charles,  Reiue  Olga  de  Wurtemberg, 
Papa  Gontier,  and  Princess  Marie  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  2nd. 

Open  Classes. 
For  three  trusses,  any  new  SeedliDg  Rose  or  distinct  spoit, 
there  were  but  two  exhibitors,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Mr.  G.  Prince.  The  former  showed  Alice  Lirdsell,  a  Tea,  a 
well-built  flower  of  a  soft  pink  colour.  To  this  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Soci  ty.  Mr.  Prince  stage  I  Bellefleur, 
a  semi-double,  rich  colou  el  variety,  to  wrh;.ch  was  awarded 
a  card  of  commendation. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Classes,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  won  with 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Sons. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Briar  Roses  in  nine  varieties, 
Mess  s.  Cooling  secured  the  leading  aw-rd  with  a  fair 
exhibit,  Lucy  Bertram,  Anna  of  Giersttin,  and  Green  Mantle, 
being  the  most  noteworthy  varieties.     Mr.  F.  Cant  was  Jnd. 

Amatecrs. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 
Haveriug-atte-Bower,  Essex,  easily  secured  the  Guld  Medal 
offered  with  full  sized  richly-coloured  examples  of  Ulrieh 
Bmnner,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Capta.ia  Hay- 
wood, The  Bride,  Mrs.  8.  Crawford,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse 
de  Ludre,  M.  Niel,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Naiai'.lac, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Beau'.ieu, 
Newbridge,  Bath,  was  2nd. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  again  followed  up  his  previous 
success  by  winning  1st  place  lor  twenty-four  distinct  varie-. 
ties  with  creditable  examples.  He  was  also  1st  for  six 
trebles. 


For  th"  p'i:e*  off; red  t>  growers  of  not  fewer  than  1000 
plants,  Mr.  G.  W.  CoOK,  The  Briars,  North  Finchley,  u  i  ,  t  b 
most  successful.  For  fiose  who  grow  not  \ea  than  ■<  U 
plants,  Mr.  R  \V.  ii  iWYElt,  Hadeybury  College,  II  srtford,  won 
for  six  distinct  blooms;  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Malford  LoJge 
Muswell  Hill,  was  2o  1. 

For  the  "Prince1'  Memorial  Cup,  otTered  for  i  igh( Lis- 

tinct  varieties,  Tea  and  Noisette,  Mr  A.  H.  Guv,  Becured 
the  coveted  award  with  line  blooms  of  popular  varirtie>  ;  and 
the  Rev.  A.  P^stur  Melliar  was  2nd. 

For  six  blooms  any  one  variety,  excepting  Tea  or  Now  stfce, 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton  won  with  thape'.y  examp'es  of 
Caroline  Testout. 

The  last-named  also  secured  the  premier  Award  for  twelve 
"garden"  or  decorative  varieties,  with  a  capital  exhibit. 
With  six  bunches,  Mr.  E.  Mawlej',  Rosebauk,  Berkhamsted, 
was  1st,  with  a  creditable  exhibit. 

For  twelve  distinct  Tea  or  Noisette, the  Rev.  J.H.  PEMbERroN 
was  easily  1st ;  while  for  six  blooms  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowveh  was 
the  winner  of  the  1st  prize. 

For  six  of  any  one  variety,  Tea  or  Noisette,  The  Bride  won 
for  Mr.  A.  W.  Gray  the  foremost  place.  Marechal  Niel, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  being  placed  2nd. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  awarded  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H  P.  iu  the  show, 
Mrs.  Sharmau  Crawford.  For  H.T.  the  Rev.  Foster  Meluar 
secared  the  award  for  La  France. 

Premier  Blooms. 

In  the  nurserymen's  section,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was 
adjudged  the  best  in  Mr.  G.  Prince's  stand  ;  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prios 
&  Sons.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.  securing  a  similar  award 
for  Duchess  of  Bedford  as  the  exhibitors  of  the  best  H.P. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  Maman  Cochet,  from  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  was  adjudged  the  best  Tea  o:  Noisette.  Hybrid  Tea 
La  France,  from  Rev.  Foster  Melliar  ;  and  H.P.  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford,  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  R03E. 

July  3. — The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  Roses  in  con- 
nection with  the  ibove  society  was  held  in  the  Spa  Cricket 
Field,  Gloucester,  on  the  above  date.  Owing  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  one  or  two  well  known  exhibitors, 
notably  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  did  not 
compete  ;  but  nurserymen  were  well  represented  by  three  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  kingdom.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
A:  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  and 
Ledbury,  Gloucestershire,  led  practically  iu  all  the  classes  in 
which  they  exhibited  ;  and  their  forty-eight  varieties  would, 
have  compared  fa.vourab'y  with  any  stand  of  Roses  that  could 
be  exhibited  ia  the  country.  Their  beht  blooms  included 
Bessie  Brown,  Alice  Lindsell,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Mildred  Grant, 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Downshiie.  Nineteen  of  the  forty- 
eight  were  seedling  Roses,  sent  into  commence  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  eleven  of  the  varieties  being  winners  of  the  National 
Society's  Gold  Medal.  These  well  known  exhibitors  also 
showed  a  new  Rose,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Conway  Jones,  the 
wife  of  the  popular  local  amateur  Rose-grower,  judge  at  the 
C.-ystal  Palace  and  other  Rose-shows,  and  a  successful 
exhibitor.  "  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  "  is  a  rich  rosy-pink,  with  a 
very  high  pointed  centre,  and  elegantly- shaped  petals. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  light  -  coloured  Roses,  Messrs. 
Dickson  won  with  a  splendid  box  of  Mildred  GiaDt;  and  in 
dark  Roses,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  took  1st  prize  with 
some  perfect  specimens  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  again  well  to  the  front  iu 
the  prize  list  ;  some  of  his  best  blooms  being  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Thomas  Mills,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  The  Colchester  Roses  well  deserved  the  position- 
they  he'.d,  and  all  those  who  have  followed  the  ever  increasing 
love  and  interest  taken  in  our  national  flower,  will  r^-joire  to 
se3  success  still  followed  these  distinguished  growers. 

Local  amateurs  held  their  own,  their  flowers  being  well  up 
to  the  average  quality  of  what  may  now  ba  justly  expected  of 
Gloucester.  A  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual 
(Ulster),  went  to  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  whom  one  can  hardly 
speak  of  as  being  simply  a  local  amateur,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  yeir  alter  year  one  sees  his  name  well  to  the 
front  ia  exhibiting  in  open  competition  with  the  best  growers 
and  exhibitors  in  the  country.  The  piece  of  plate  given  by 
the  City  High  Sheriff  to  local  amateurs,  was  wuu  by  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  T.  A.  Washdoiun,  lor 
twelve  varieties,  as  was  also  the  Corporation  Prize  Jocal),  for 
twelve  varieties. 

The  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Society  for  twelve  varieties, 
open  to  Gloucestershire  amateurs,  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fl-i  ford.  There  was  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  Cottagers'  exhibits  -  an  encouraging 
feature  surely.  The  Silver  Meial  awarded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Jef  eries  for  these  classes,  being  awarded  to  J.  Middl^cjTE, 
ol  Melson,  for  twelve  varieties. 


HANL1Y     HORI1COLTURAL. 

July  4  and  5  —The  County  Borough  of  Hanley  Horticultiu1  1 
Show  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Public  Park.  Com- 
menced only  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  popular 
exhibitions  ac  Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  and  York,  the 
one  at  Hanley  is  biddiDg  fair  to  become  as  great  a  success  as 
most  of  them.  Hanley  has  the  advantage  of  a  position  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Staflbrishiri  potteries,  one  of  the  most, 
densely  populated  areas  in  England.  The  show  this  week  was 
a  success.     Th  vi  may  not  have  been  so  many  exhibits  in  the 
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more  important  classes  as  last  year,  but  the  quality  sliowu 
was  everywhere  beyond  reproach.  The  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  groups  of  plants  was  igain  a  feature.  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  was  beaten  last  year  by  Mr.  Blair,  gr.  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  This  year  Mr.  Cypher  won  with  a 
magnificent  group,  in  which  quality  of  plants  and  beauty 
of  arrangement  were  combined.  Miss  Wright,  of  Oswestry, 
the  other  exhibitor  in  Class  1,  made  a  most  effective  display, 
and  her  group  comprised  some  grand  fioweriug  and  foliage 
plants. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Walton  Grange  gardens,  Stone,  sent  a 
display  of  Orchids  ;  and  another  Orchid  exhibit  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cypher.  Begonias  in  pots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  John 
Peed  &  Son,  of  West  Norwood. 

Quite  a  feature  of  No.  2  tent  was  an  exhibition  of  Ferns  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

The  Hoses  were  not  very  numerous,  though  their  quality 
was  distinctly  superior.  The  table  plants  were  a  good 
feature,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  cottager's  exhibition 
there  was  a  distinct  advance.  The  children's  tent  contains 
decidedly  the  best  display  ever  seen  at  Hanley. 

The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Kent,  superintendent  of  Hanley 
Park. 

The  Mayor  of  Hanley  presided  at  a  luncheon  in  one  of  the 
tents,  and  speeches  were  made  by  several  gardeners  who  had 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  including  Mr.  Burns  of 
Leicester,  Mr.  Bardney,  Osmaston  Manor,  and  Mr.  P. 
Weathers,  Manchester.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
prizes  :— 

Plants  (Open). 

Group  of  Plants  Arranged  for  Effect.— 1st,  J.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  2nd,  W.  Vause,  Leamington  Spa. 

Group  of  Orchids  in  Bloom,  Arranged  for  Effect.— 1st,  W. 
Thompson,  Stone  ;  2nd,  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Group  of  Malniaison  and  other  Carnations,  in  pots,  arranged 
for  Effect.— 1st,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Tientham;  2nd,  Earl 
of  Harrington. 

Six  plants  in  flower,  distinct;  six  fine  foliage  plants, 
distinct.  —  1st,  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham  ;  2nd,  W.  Vause, 
Leamington  Spa. 

Eight  exotic  plants,  distinct.— 1st,  W.  Thompson,  Stone ; 
2nd,  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Six  Palms,  distinct— 1st,  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham;  2nd, 
W.  Vause,  Leamington  Spa. 

Twelve  Caladiums.— 1st,  R.  G.  Howson  ;  2nd,  J.  Maddock, 

Alsager. 

Roses. 

The  leading  prizes  in  the  classes  for  48  distinct  varieties, 
36  distinct  varieties  (trebles),  24  distinct  varieties,  12  distinct 
-varieties,  and  12  distinct  Teas,  three  blooms  of  each,  were 
won  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards. 

The  best  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  from  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  Banbury. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Collection  of  nine  Dishes  of  Fruit,  to  exclude  Black  and 
White  Grapes.— 1st,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Beaumont,  York  ; 
.  2nd,  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley. 

Collection  of  six  dishes,  Pines  excluded.— 1st,  Mir  J.  W, 
Pease,  Gnisborough  ;  2nd,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Derby. 

Four  Bunches  of  Grapes.— 1st,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Beau- 
mont, York  ;  2nd,  T.  Bolton,  Oakamoor. 

Two  Bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— 1st,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Beaumont  ;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley. 

Two  Bunches  White  Muscat  Grapes.— 1st,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease, 
M.P.,  Guisborough  ;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley. 

Six  Peaches.— The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trenthain  ;  2nd, 
Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley. 

Six  Nectarines.— 1st,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Burton  ;  2nd, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Beaumont. 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds, 
the  produce  of  seeds  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  1st,  Earl  of 
Carnarvon. 

For  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds,  to  two  of 
Messrs.  Webb's  varieties,  1st,  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Collection  (nine  dishes)  of  vegetables.— 1st,  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon ;  2nd,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Beaumont. 

Special  Prizes. 
Silver  Medals  were  won  by  the  tallowing  for  trade  exhibits :— 
Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Chester ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley ;  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham;  Edwards  &  Son, 
Nottingham  ;  Hinton  &  Sons,  Pattison  &  Sons,  F.  Foulkes, 
Hewitt,  Birmingham ;  Sydenham,  Tamworth ;  Mrs.  Hodg- 
kins,  Forbes,  Peed  &  Sons,  and  W.  J.  Birkenhead.  Messrs. 
Wiute  and  J.  Hill  &  Sons  were  awarded  Gold  Medals. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Ash  Leaves:  Sir  C.  S. — Your  Ash  leaves  are 
affected  by  a  dipterous  larva— a  species  of 
Cecidomyia. 

Asters  Damping  Off  :  T.  The  Asters  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus  which  enters  them  below  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  passes  upwards, 
causing  discoloration  and  softening  of  the  plants. 
It  is  a  form  of  damping  off,  though  the  fungus 
which  causes  it  is  not  the  one  which  brings  about 
moat  cases  of  this  trouble.  Use  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  for  all  damping  off,  namely  as  much 
ventilation  as  possible,    and    careful   watering. 


If  the  soil  were  top-drested  with  some  fungicide 
like  "  Veltha,"  or  sprinkled  with  finely-powdered 
iron,  sulphate  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ashes  and  some  quicklime,  the  early  stages  of  the 
fungus  would  be  checked.  There  is  a  useful 
article  on  treatment  of  Asters  to  prevent  damp- 
ing, in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  11,  189S, 
which  you  would  do  well  to  consult. 

Bedding-out  :  J.  B.  We  should  plant  in  the 
central  bed  of  the  middle  group  for  summer  dis- 
play an  Aralia  papyrifera,  3  feet  in  height,  and 
surround  it  with  mixed  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias, with  aD  edging  of  Dactylis  glomerata.  In 
the  two  other  groups,  the  central  bed  might  be 
furnished  with  a  specimen  Fuchsia,  or  dwarf 
Cannas,  three  or  four  together  ;  or  Ricinus  Gib- 
soni,  or  a  small  group  of  Plumbago  capensis,  or 
varieties  of  Grevillea,  with  zonal  Pelargoniums 
or  Begonias  planted  around,  and  some  dwarf 
edging-plant  to  finish  off  with.  If  you  wish  to 
have  masses  of  colour  in  the  other  beds,  the  best 
varieties  of  Petunias,  zonal  and  variegated- 
leaved  Pelagoniums,  Calceolarias,  dwarf  Agera- 
tum,  Lobelias  (blue) ;  Verbenas,  true  to  name, 
and  the  like,  should  be  employed.  Very  pretty 
beds  are  formed  by  using  some  of  these  plants, 
set  out  rather  widely,  so  as  to  permit  of  all-round 
development,  and  employ  ' '  dot  "-plants  of 
Fuchsia,  Gladiolus,  the  best  kinds  of  tall-growing 
French  and  German  Asters,  Tagetes  Guinea  Gold, 
Calendula  Meteor,  and  others  ;  French  Marigolds, 
dwarf,  double,  and  single  -  flowered  Dahlias  ; 
green-leaved  Dracaenas,  Celosia  pyramidalis,  &c. 
We  would  recommend  for  the  spring  bedding  a 
free  use  of  Pansies  and  Violas,  Wallflowers, 
Allysum  saxatile,  Phlox  divaricata  (lilac),  and 
others  of  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth  ; 
Primrose  Polyanthus  in  mixed  colours,  MyoBotis 
dissitiflora,  Arabia,  Iberis  sempervirens,  with 
Honesty.  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  planted 
about  amongst  these,  to  give  variety,  and  relieve 
the  otherwise  too  great  flatness  of  the  beds. 
Aubrietias  are  not  exactly  suitable  plants  for  flat 
beds  ;  they  look  better  on  rockwork,  and  are  not 
unsuitable  for  edgings,  provided  the  plants  are 
set  out  on  a  low  rocky  ridge.  Daisies  are  very 
prim-looking  plants,  looking  better  as  edgings  to 
beds  filled  with  other  plants  than  when  employed 
as  filling  for  beds.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
break  away  from  these  stereotyped  methods,  and 
plant  the  beds  with  hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
of  suitable  sizes,  employing  annuals  hardy  and 
tender,  and  biennials  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Evening  Primroses,  Honesty, 
&c,  amongst  them,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  display 
for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  at  the  least 
expenditure  of  labour  and  money. 

Books  ;  G.  Mills.  Horticultural  Buildings,  by 
F.  A.  Fawkes  ;  with  123  illustrations.  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Square, 
London.—  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  by  Walter 
Jones  ;  with  96  illustrations.  Crosby,  Lock- 
wood  &  Son,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. — 
O.  K.,  110.  Select  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  by  B.  S. 
Williams,  published  at  Paradise  N  ursery,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 

Bowling-green  Mossy:  A  Bowling  -green.  The 
subsoil  being  sandy,  no  artificial  drainage  will  be 
necessary.  The  grasses  have  died  out  from  lack 
of  nutriment,  and  allowed  Moss  to  usurp  the 
soil.  Do  nothing  before  early  September,  then 
dress  heavily  with  heavy  loam,  wood-ashes,  and 
rotten  duDg  from  cow-sheds,  or,  failing  that, 
from  farm-stables,  and  dig  one  spit  deep.  Level 
and  sow  grass-seeds,  or  lay  fine  clean  turf. 

Celery-leaf  Miner  :  W .  Fulford.  Nip  the  grubs 
with  the  thumb-nail,  and  remove  and  burn  the 
worst  affected  ones. 

Cucumber  with  Leaf-spot  :  R.  F.  A  leaf- 
blight  caused  by  a  fungus  of  the  Cladosporium 
type.  The  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  checked 
by  preventive  treatment  than  by  attempting  to 
cure  it  at  this  stage.  Ventilation  may  check  it, 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  Strawsonite  might  be 
sprayed  on  at  once.  To  prevent  the  disease  in 
future,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  frames  or  houses 
with  lime- wash  before  placing  the  plants  in 
them.  Young  plants  should  also  be  sprayed 
with  one  of  the  above  fungicides  as  a  preventive 
measure. 

Cucumbers  Turning  from  Green  to  Yellow  : 
A.  K.,  110.  The  result  probably  of  coldness  in 
the  bed.  Fumigation  will  keep  aphis  in  cheer, 
and  syringing  once  or  twice  a  day  will  do  good  to 


the   plants,  providing  the  night  temperature  is 
65°— 70",  and  that  of  the  day  S0°— S5°  or  90°. 

Hollyhocks  :  F.  D.  Affected  with  the  Mallow 
fungus,  Puccinia  malvacearum  ;  spray  with  J-oz. 
of  potassium  sulphide  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Burn 
the  affected  leaves. 

Lily-buds  Deformed  :  E.  and  F.  B.  Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum,  a  minute  fungus,  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  Lily  disease,  being  aided  by  the  presence 
of  "green  fly.''  Spray  at  once  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide.  The  bulbs  should  be 
examined  in  the  autumn,  and  all  those  having 
minute  black  bodies  (sclerotia)  about  the  size  of 
a  Turnip-seed  imbedded  in  the  scales  of  the  bulb 
should  be  destroyed,  as  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  is  in  the  tissues  of  such,  and  will  start  the 
disease  next  season.  G.  M. 

Midge  Grubs  in  Water  :  Twenty-five  years' 
Subscriber.  If  you  could  cover  the  tank  with 
boards  or  corrugated  sheet-iron,  making  it  quite 
dark  beneath,  the  grubs  would  die,  and  the 
water  not  be  rendered  unfit  for  laundry  purposes. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  — E.  L.  Embothrium 
coccineum. — S.  A.  B.  Symphytum  patens. — 
A.  S.  Medicago  lupulina.—  W.  T.  1,  Geranium 
pratense,  L.  ;  2,  Papaver  pilosum,  Sibth.  and 
Smith  ;  3,  Galega  orientalis,  Lam.  —  Nemo. 
Syringa  Josika?a.—  F.  C.  4,  Allium  Moly  ;  5, 
Scilla  peruviana;  6,  Polymonium  creruleum. — 
/.  D.  A  good  variety  of  Dendrobium  moschatum. 
— /.  M.  1,  Abutilon  variegatum ;  2,  Croton 
angustifolium ;  3,  Maranta  picta ;  4,  Hibiscus 
Cooperi ;  5,  Acalypha  musaica  ;  6,  Glechoma 
hederacea  variegata  (variegated  Ground  Ivy). — 
C.  S.,  Luton.  The  white  form  of  Syringa  Emodi. 
—Constant  Reader.  1,  Cassia  corymbosa  ;  2, 
Rhus  Cotinus  ;  3,  Abelia  rupestris  ;  4,  Philadel- 
phia microphyllus  ;  5,  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno  ; 
6,  Colutea  arborescens. — Norfolk.  1,  Cypripe- 
dium  Stonei  ;  2,  Thalictrum  minus  ;  3,  Dielytra 
eximia  (Dicentra)  ;  4,  Tradescantia  virginica ;  5, 
Antherieum  liliago.  —  W.  A.  1,  Stachys  lanata ; 
2,  Ruscus  aculeatus  :   3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ; 

4,  send  in  flower ,  5,  Peperomia  argyraa ;  6, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis ;  7,  Maranta  zebrina. —/.  T. 
1,  ^Erides  odoratum  ;  2,  Phlomis  fruticosa  ;  3, 
Ligustrum  vulgare  ;  4,  Ampelopsis  quinquifolia. 
—A.  M.  1,  Carex  pendula;  2,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris ;  3  and  5,  Veronica  amethystina ;  4, 
(Enothera  Youngi  ;  5,  Veronica  ;  6,  Tradescantia 
virginica.  —  W.  T.  Trapegopogon  pratensis, 
Agaricus  arvensis,  used  for  Catsup. — W.  D.  1, 
Orchis  maculata  ;  2,  Habenaria  bifolia. — B.  C. 
1,  Cotoneaster  nummularifolia  ;  2,  Cerastium 
tomentosum ;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium  ;  4,  Poly- 
gonum aflfine  ;  5,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  6,  next  week. 
—X.  1,  .Erides  maculosum  ;  2,  Rhododendron 
hirsutum  ;  3,  R.  ferrugineum. — E.  M.  Orchis 
pyramidalis,  Campanula  glomerata.  —  T.  T. 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
var.— F.  H.  Carduus  Marianus,  the  Virgin's 
Thistle.  —  W.  T.  1,  Geranium  pratense;  2, 
Adiantum  capillus  -  veneris  ;  3,  Xylophylla  lati- 
folia ;  4,  Woodwardia  radicans ;  5,  Cyrtomium 
falcatum  ;  6,  Spanish  Iris  ;  7,  Erigeron  speciosus. 
—A'.  Y.  Z.  Crinum  longifolium  (Thunb.);  C. 
capense  (Herb.). 

Peach  Leaves  :  J.  O.  Affected  by  the  shot-hole 
fungus.  Spray  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture 
next  spring.     Burn  all  the  affected  leaves. 

Peas  Diseased  :  Subscriber.  A  fungus  called 
Ascochyta  pisi  is  causing  the  damage  to  the  Peas. 
No  fungicide  has  up  to  the  present  been  suc- 
cessful in  checking  the  disease  ;  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture is  the  only  substance  at  all  likely  to  be  of 
Bervice.  Diseased  plants  should  be  removed, 
otherwise  the  infection  will  continue  to  extend. 
G.  M. 

Poor  Produce  from  Begonia  Seed  :  H.  L.  The 
seed  must  have  been  saved  from  inferior  varieties. 

Streptocarpus  :  E.  T.  Fine  specimens,  indicative 
of  good  culture. 

Vines  :  H.  B.  P.  A  bad  case  of  spotting  from  a 
fungus— Glasosporium.  Turn  the  Vines  out,  and 
burn  them. 

Communications  Received.— W.  B.  G.— J.  J.  W-—W.  K.— 
L.  8.  S. -Smith  Bros.-J.  J.  W.-E.  C.-B.  W.-J.  C  &  Op. 
-J.  J.  C.-S.,  Newry.-A.  S.,  Reading. -W.  G  S.-W.  E. 
— C    S,   Towyn.  —  E.   M.  —  Editor   G.   M.  — C.  W.    D.— 

5.  W.  F.— E.  8.—  W.  8.— 8.  A.—  Aylmer  (uext  weik)] 


(For  Markets  <xni  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 


Supplement    to    the    "  Gardeners'    Chronicle,"    July    7,    1900. 


Lilium  Wallichianum  growing  ix  Mr.  T.  Cranwell's  Garden, 
at  Mount  Eden,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
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THE  BUTCHER'S  BE00M. 
f  I  ^HIS  remarkable  evergreen  (Ruscus  acule- 
■*-  atus)  is  far  too  little  known.  Its  willing- 
ness to  grow  under  the  drip  of  trees,  in  places 
which  would  otherwise  be  rendered  bare  and 
unsightly,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  its 
liistory  and  culture  a  little  fuller  attention 
•than  it  has  hitherto  commanded.  The  plant  is 
■a,  native,  thrives  on  almost  any  soil  in  almost 
•every  part  of  the  country,  and  may  either  be 
raised  from  seed  or  transplanted  from  its  native 
haunts.  The  seed  remains  for  a  year  in  the 
=soil  before  vegetating,  and  the  young  plant 
.grows  slowly,  so  that  several  seasons  elapse 
'before  the  baldness  is  fully  covered,  if  this 
method  is  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iraising  of  the  shrub  from  seed  enables  the 
•cultivator  to  trace  its  life- history,  and  thus  the 
better  to  understand  its  needs  and  peculiarities. 
'The  root  resembles  that  of  Asparagus,  and  the 
'two  plants  are  closely  related.  Indeed,  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Butcher's  Broom  have  been 
•employed  in  the  place  of  Asparagus  as  a  table 
vegetable,  and  those  who  only  know  the  plant 
in  its  rigid  and  spinous  condition  would  scarcely 
'believe  how  tender  and  succulent  the  young 
shoots  are.  Though  not  worth  cultivating  as  a 
•culinary  shrub,  one  can  easily  believe  that,  if  it 
were  forced,  the  young  growths  would  be  as  sweet 
and  nutritious  as  its  better  known  cousin,  the 
•cultivated  Asparagus. 


The  genus  Ruscus  contains  only  a  very  few 
species,  which  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  Northern  Africa.  It  eschews  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  winters  of  Sweden  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
tropics  on  the  other,  are  uncongenial  to  its 
tastes.  The  plant  and  its  allies  have  been 
known  to  the  naturalist  from  time  immemorial. 
Pliny  has  not  overlooked  it ;  he  gives  us  a  list 
of  its  medicinal  properties  which  the  modern 
disciple  of  ^.-Esculapius  ignores,  though  for 
many  centuries  the  traditional  virtues  of  root 
and  fruit  led  to  its  tindiDg  a  place  in  the 
European  pharmacopoeia.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  used  in  early  stages  of  dropsy,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  powdered  root  was  recommended 
to  be  taken  every  morning  as  a  remedy  against 
ulcers  and  scrofulous  tumours.  All  this  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  plant  must  be  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  and  fruit  as  an  orna- 
ment to  otherwise  unsightly  spots,  rather  than 
for  economic  and  medical  purposes. 

The  Butcher's  Broom  is  unique  among 
English  plants  ;  but  though  this  is  the  case, 
there  is  scarcely  a  writer  who  has  described  it 
accurately,  even  among  the  earlier  authors, 
who,  having  few  books  to  crib  their  knowledge 
from,  usually  went  direct  to  Nature.  Thus, 
our  never-failing  friend,  the  herbalist,  Gerarde, 
who  wrote  three  -  hundred  years  ago,  and 
supplied  an  admirable  illustration  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  plants  which  he 
describes,  gives  us  an  excellent  figure  of  the 
plant  before  us,  but  omits  to  notice  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  young  shoots.  This  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  an  array  of  light-coloured 
scales,  which  are  the  true  leaves,  bearing  in 
their  axils  the  false  leaves  or  cladodes.  On 
the  other  hand,  later  writers  usually  speak  as 
if  the  true  leaves  are  always  present,  whereas 
they  disappear  almost  entirely  as  the  cladodes 
acquire  the  full  size  and  take  on  the  functions 
of  leaves. 

It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  give  a  revised 
account  of  the  plant  taken  from  the  study  of  the 
growing  shrub  in  its  native  haunts.  We  assume 
it  has  already  become  established,  and  as  it  is  a 
perennial  the  student  may  see  in  the  months  of 
April  to  July  all  the  phases  of  its  development. 
The  plant  blossoms  in  March  or  April,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  the  berry  is  full-grown  but  green,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  well  out  of  the  ground. 
We  will  assume  that  our  first  examination  takes 
place  in  April  when  the  young  shoots  are  begin- 
ning to  force  their  way  through  the  soil.  They  will 
be  seen  to  be  soft  and  tender,  and  at  the  ba9e  of 
every  one  of  the  false  leaves,  and  of  each  of  the 
young  branches,  will  be  found  a  true  leaf  in  the 
form  of  a  delicate  bract.  Last  year'sbranches  will  now 
be  in  blossom.  Later  on  we  examine  the  shrub  again. 
By  the  end  of  June,  the  young  shoots  have  become 
well  established.  They  still  retain  their  scale-like 
leaves  in  the  more  tender  parts,  but  where  the 
stems  and  cladodes  have  hardened,  the  bracts  have 
fallen,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  devolve 
on  the  cladodes.  These  now  twist  round  at  an 
angle  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fullest 
amount  of  light  reaching  their  upper  surfaces. 
The  spines  harden,  and  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
see  the  first  indications  of  next  season's  inflores- 
cence. Looking  carefully  at  the  centre  of  the 
cladodes  on  the  upper  or  inner  surface,  one  sees  a 
delicate  outgrowth  shaped  like  a  long-pointed 
arrow-head ;  below  this  is  a  minute  swelling,  and 
then  a  rib  runniDg  down  to  the  axil  of  the  cladode. 
Here  we  see,  what  Woodward  pointed  out  long 
ago,  that  the  flower  is  not  properly  growing  out  of 
the  leaf  or  cladode,  "but  on  a  fruit-stalk  from  the 
disc  of  the  leaf,  which  is  immersed  beneath  the 
outer  coat,   from   whence    it    may  with   ease    be 


dissected."  When  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  this 
fruit-stalk  readily  separates  from  the  cladode. 

The  scales  now  fall  away,  berries  appear  where 
the  flowers  of  March  have  been  fertilised,  and  the 
plant  proceeds  to  ripen  its  fruit,  and  gather  strength 
for  the  next  flowering  season.  Meanwhile,  how 
are  the  flowers  fertilised?  I  believe  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  supply  us  with  an  answer  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned  ;  and  I  have  only  this  year 
been  brought  into  close  relationship  with  the 
plant,  and  therefore  have  been  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  observations.  We  know  that  the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  cladodes, 
those  which  carry  the  male  blossoms  being  narrower 
than  the  others  ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  they 
cannot  readily  be  self-fertilised.  The  early  season 
of  the  year  at  which  the  flowers  appear,  their 
inconspicuous  character,  and  the  spinous  nature  of 
the  pbyllodes,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  insect  agency, 
if  such  be  employed,  must  be  of  a  very  bumble 
character,  and  I  shall  anxiously  await  the  arrival 
of  another  flowering  season  in  order  that  I  may 
throw  light  on  an  interesting  problem. 

The  ovary,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  cup,  is 
three-celled,  and  there  are  usually  two  seeds  in 
each  cell,  but  they  are  frequently  abortive,  so  that 
a  berry  will  often  yield  but  one  seed.  When  ripe, 
the  berry  is  a  bright  red,  or  occasionally  yellow, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  Marrowfat  Pea.  It  makes 
a  pretty  table  decoration  in  winter,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  capsules  of  the  Iris  and  other  fruits, 
is  very  effective.  The  spines  of  the  cladodes  are 
very  sharp,  on  which  account  the  sprays  have  often 
been  employed  as  a  chevaux  de  /rise  for  protecting 
cheese  and  bacon  from  the  depredations  of  mice 
and  other  vermin.  Its  nearest  allies  are  the 
Asparagus  and  Solomon's  Seal. 

The  Butcher's  Broom  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  monocotyledon  in  the  English  flora  which 
assumes  the  character  of  a  shrub.  All  the  rest  are 
herbaceous.  The  calyx  is  inferior  and  persistent. 
It  can  be  readily  studied  if  the  fruit  be  removed, 
when  the  complex  character  of  the  essential  organs 
will  be  made  apparent.  We  may,  I  think,  conclude 
from  the  evidence  before  us  that  the  Butcher's 
Broom  has  developed  from  a  herb  into  a  shrub,  and 
that  in  so  doing  it  has  lost  its  tender  leaves  and 
developed  cladodes.  As  these  would  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  plant  in  winter,  both  by  tempting 
browsing  animals,  and  by  accumulating  a  weight  of 
snow,  sharp  spines  have  been  evolved.  And  it  will 
now  be  easy  to  see  why  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
cladodes.  Had  they  developed  in  the  axils  they 
must  have  had  long  stalks,  or  been  in  danger  of 
securing  a  too  small  amount  of  light  and  heat. 
Stalks  would  be  risky,  but  by  appearing  on  the 
centres  of  the  cladodes,  which  have  the  power  to 
twist  round  and  expose  the  flower  and  fruit  to  the 
light,  the  greatest  advantages  are  secured  with  a 
minimum  of  risk.  And  as  the  blossoms  are  small, 
and  do  not  depend  on  summer  insects  for  fertilisa- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  them  to  appear  early,  and  so 
allow-  ample  time  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
A  Szissex  Naturalist. 


FLOWER   NOTES   FROM   THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

This  year,  owing  to  the  absence  of  genial  weather, 
the  season  has  been  unusually  late,  many  flowers 
being  three  weeks  or  more  behind  their  customary 
time  in  expanding  their  blossoms.  The  heavy  rains 
and  strong  winds  of  June  have  also  played  havoc 
with  many  flowering  subjects,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  charms  of  gardens,  whose  early  summer  display 
is  generally  replete  with  attractions,  have  suffered 
considerable  diminution.  The  hybrid  Alstroemerias 
commenced  to  expand  their  flower-scapes  shortly 
before  midsummer  in  warm  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  light.  These  flowers,  with  their  varied  tints 
ranging  from  deep  crimson  to  cream,  are  among  the 
most  effective  occupants  of  the  border  when  grown 
in  wide  masses,  their  soft  hues,  merging  into  one  an- 
other, forming  an  harmonious  colour-scheme.  These 
plants  are    quite   hardy   in   the    south-west,   and 
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increase  in  beauty  from  year  to  year,  the  flower- 
stems  often  attaining  a  height  of  4  feet.  A.  auran- 
tiaca,  whose  smaller  orange  bloom-heads  are  some- 
what later  in  expanding,  is  a  weed  in  many  gardens, 
and  often  overruns  a  bed,  proving  almost  as  difficult 
to  exterminate  as  Bindweed.  The  pretty  little  A. 
pulchra  has  also  flowered  beneath  a  wall,  but  is 
apparently  almost  as  tender  as  the  chaste  A.  pele- 
grina  alba,  which  rarely  succeeds  permanently  in 
the  open.  A  fine  form  of  Anchusa  italica,  with 
large  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  I 
believe,  came  from  Dropmore,  has  been  particularly 
decorative,  and  is  evidently  a  very  valuable  plant 
for  the  wild  garden,  or  for  a  back  place  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  Anomatheca  cruenta  has  made 
a  spot  of  soft  red  with  its  small  spike3  in  the  rock 
garden ;  and  white  Arums  planted  beneath  the 
water  level,  were  crowded  with  ivory-white  spathes 
in  mid-June.  The  Lupine-like  Baptisia  austrahs, 
though  an  old  introduction,  is  but  rarely  seen  in 
the  border ;  its  deep,  purple-blue  flower-spikes 
and  distinct  leafage  render  it  a  decorative  plant 
for  the  garden.  In  peaty  compost,  the  pretty 
Bletia  hyacinthina  is  bearing  its  rose-coloured 
blossoms  in  more  than  one  garden ;  while  the 
delicately  -  tinted  Callirhoe  Papaver  is  also  in 
flower. 

Campanulas  of  varied  sections  are  covered  with 
bloom,  C.  latifolia  in  the  wild  garden,  C.  grandis 
alba,  C.  lactiflora,  and  forms  of  0.  persicifolia  in 
the  border,  presenting  handsome  pictures.  Of  the 
latter  species,  C.  p.  alba  grandiflora  is  a  much  more 
showy  flower  than  the  type,  but  its  petals  appear 
somewhat  lacking  in  substance.  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
variety  of  the  large-flowered  form,  with  rather  longer 
bells,  is  also  a  very  desirable  plant.  Clematis  erecta 
is  in  bloom,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  showy  subject. 
Codonopsis  ovata,  with  its  delicate,  French-grey 
bell-flowers,  handsomely  marked  in  the  interior,  is 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  thing,  but  its  offensive 
smell,  reminding  one  of  the  effluvium  emitted  by 
flowers  of  Arum  crinitum  when  freshly  expanded, 
deters  a  close  inspection.  Convolvulus  mauritani- 
cus,  veiling  the  rocks  with  its  blossoming  trails  of 
tender  blue,  is  now  a  charming  sight ;  while  in 
damp,  peaty  soil  the  Moccasin  Flower  (Cypripedium 
spectabile)  is  bearing  a  goodly  company  of  white, 
pink-lipped  blossoms. 

The  Delphiniums  are  fast  approaching  the  zenith 
of  their  beauty.  A  few  of  the  newer  named  varie- 
ties, such  as  Cantab,  however,  is  pretty,  with  pale 
blue  tint.  D.  Brecki  is  a  plant  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  producing  its  deep- blue  flower-spike  close 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  lacking  the  characteristic 
noble  stature  of  the  type  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cupid  and  its  varieties  do  that  of  the  typical  Sweet 
Pea.  Eremurus  Elwesii,  with  its  3-feet  long  flower- 
spikes,  has  been  a  notable  object  at  the  back  of 
certain  herbaceous  borders  ;  and  the  tall  Irises, 
orientalis  (syn.  ochroleuca),  aurea,  and  Monnieri, 
have  crowned  their  noble  foliage  with  tall  bloom  - 
scapes;  while  I.  Gatesii  has  perfected  its  delicately- 
pencilled  blossoms.  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  a  plant 
of  somewhat  recent  introduction,  has  proved  par- 
ticularly vigorous  this  season,  throwing  up  flower- 
stems  2  feet  6  inches  and  more  in  height,  and 
bearing  eight  blossoms  on  a  single  stem. 

Of  Lilies,  the  first  to  bloom  was  L.  pyrenaicum, 
the  beauty  of  whose  chrome-yellow,  red-anthered 
flowers  is  considerably  discounted  by  their  un- 
pleasant odour.  Certain  varieties  of  L  bulbiferum, 
L.  umbellatum,  and  L.  Thunbergianum,  have  also 
oome  into  flower,  as  have  L.  Martagon  album  and 
its  smaller  forms,  L.  M.  dalmaticum  and  L.  M. 
Catani,  aa  well  as  the  beautiful  L.  Szovitzianum, 
whose  clear  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  self-coloured, 
and  sometimes  dotted  with  minute  black  spots,  are 
unique  in  the  Lily-bed.  This  Lily  is  apparently  of 
good  constitution,  and  is  in  vigorous  health  in  some 
south-western  gardens.  L.  Hansoni  has  also  com- 
menced to  flower,  and  before  the  close  of  June 
L.  candidum  had  expanded  it  blossoms  in  a  few 
favoured  spots.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  Lily  is  in  full 
beauty  in  this  locality  by  midsummer.  Two 
attractive  Mallows,  namely,   Malva  lateritia  and 


M.  Munroi,  are  now  in  flower.  Mertensia  sibirica, 
a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  its  relative, 
M.  virginica,  has  reached  a  height  of  between  2  feet 
and  3  feet,  and  produced  numerous  clusters  of 
porcelain-blue  flowers. 

The  Mesembryanthemums,  though  affording  a 
brilliant  spectacle  during  the  sunny  hours,  have 
suffered  in  appearance  owing  to  the  expanded 
blossoms  becoming  sodden  with  the  heavy  rain. 
The  vivid  scarlet  M.  tenuifolium  is  the  brightest  of 
all,  and,  after  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  presents  a 
glorious  blaze  of  colour  on  plants  2  feet  or  so  in 
diameter.  M.  roseum  is  the  hardiest  and  freest- 
blooming  of  all,  but  its  rose-coloured  flowers  have  a 
hint  of  magenta  in  their  hue  which  renders  them 
less  acceptable  in  the  garden  than  crimson,  scarlet, 
and  orange.  The  deep  pink  M.  edule  produces 
flowers  often  over  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  being 
of  a  creeping  habit,  is  useful  for  clothing  rocks  and 
stonework.  The  rose-crimson  Modiola  geranoides 
is  now  in  flower,  as  is  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Evening  Primroses,  Oenothera  marginata.  Its 
large,  cupped  white  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant 
and  produced  in  rapid  succession.  For  a  position 
in  the  rock-garden,  where  the  flowers  are  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  this  plant  forms  a  most  fitting 
selection.  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  a  bulb  that 
does  not  always  flower  well  in  the  open  even 
in  the  south-west,  has  made  a  fine  show  this 
season  with  its  many-flowered  trusses  of  large, 
ivory-white,  black-centred  blossoms  ;  and  0.  pyra- 
midale  has  also  been  ornamental.  Ostrowskia 
magnifica  is  about  to  flower  in  several  gardens,  one 
plant  that  I  saw  but  a  few  days  ago  being  already 
almost  6  feet  in  height.  Pancratium  illyricum 
flowered  well  in  May,  one  clump  producing  six  fine 
bloom-spikes.  S.  W.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dendrobium  spectabile,  Miq.  —  A  singular  form  with 
three-lobed  lip,  upper  lobes  rounded,  upturned  ;  central  lobe 
lanceolate  acuminate  ;  all  with  a  purple  network  of  veins  oe> 
a  whitish  ground.    Segments  yellow ;  flowers  in  racemes. 

Dendrobium  devonianum,  Paxt. — Flower-segments  white 
tipped  with  violet-pink;  lip  fimbriate,  rounded,   with  two- 
yellow  spots  at  the  base,  and  a  violet  blotch  in  front. 

L.ELI4  ANCEPS  VAR.   ALBA,  Rchb.  f. 

L^lia  Jongheana,  Rchb.  f. — Flower-segments  spreading, 
flat,  lilac  ;  lip  projecting,  convolute  at  the  base,  with  a  frilled* 
lobe  in  front ;  throat  traversed  by  yellow  raised  lines. 

L.elia  superbiens,  Ldl.  —  Flower-segments  narrow,  spread- 
ing, rosy-lilac  ;  lip  projecting,  three-lobed,  two  basal  lobes, 
rounded,  erect ;  anterior  lobe  much  larger,  with  a  yellow 
throat. 

Masdevallia  bella,  Rchb.  f.— Flowers  triangular,  creamy- 
yellow,  with  purple  spots  ;  segments  prolonged  into  long 
tails  ;  lip  much  shorter,  shell-like  hyaline. 

Oncidium  Phal-enopsis,  Rchb.  f. — Flowers  racemose,  seg- 
ments white  with  purple  spot ;  lip  flat,  three-lobed,  white. 

Oncidjum  incttrvum,  Barker. — Flowers  white,  with  narrow 
violet  segments  ;  lip  three-lobed,  anterior  lobe  rounded. 
■  Pescatorea  Klabochorum,  Rchb.  f.  —  Flowers  large,, 
segments  oblong  acute,  white  with  violet  tips,  spreading  ; 
petals  smaller ;  lip  violet-purple  veined,  and  with  a  raised 
transverse  process  at  the  base. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Veratrum  californicum.  —  Striking  as  are 
some  of  the  Veratrums  for  their  foliage  and 
appearance,  the  subject  of  this  note  is  the  best 
of  them  all.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  a  native 
of  North  -  western  America,  where  it  is  found 
growing  among  other  places,  in  the  region  of  the 
Wellingtonias.  It  is  a  stately  plant  from  5  to  6  feet 
high,  with  leaves  9  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long, 
surmounted  by  a  2  feet  panicle  of  greenish-white 
flowers.  It  has  attained  the  above  proportions  in  a 
border,  but  probably  it  would  grow  still  larger  on 
the  edge  of  a  lake  or  stream. 

Iris  aurea  var.  intermedia. 

This  plant  ippeared  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings 
of  Iris  orientalis,  the  seed  of  which  was  received 
from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  evidently  intermediate 
between  I.  aurea  and  1.  orientalis.  With  the  deep 
yellow  colour  of  I.  aurea,  it  has  the  narrow 
standards  of  I.  orientalis.  The  limb  of  the  fall  is 
ovate,  not  long  and  elliptical  as  in  I.  aurea,  but  it 
shows  its  affinity  to  that  species  by  having  the 
same  crisped  margin.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  latter,  just  when  the  last  flowers  of 
I.  orientalis  are  disappearing.  It  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  number  of  late  flowering  Irises. 
W .  I. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


DICTIONNAIRE    ICONOGRAPHIQUE    DE3 
ORCHIDEES. 
The  May  number  contains  coloured  illustrations 
of  the  following  Orchids  : — 

Arachnanthe  Lowii  var.  Warocqueana.  —  One  of  the 
curious  dimorphic  Orchids. 

Cattleya  Trian.ei  var.  Massanoeana,  Rchb.  f.— A  variety 
having  lilac  stripes  on  a  pale  ground. 

Cypripedium  nitens  var  Sallieri,  Hansen. —  A  hybrid 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne. 

Cypripedium  Helvetia,  O'Brien. — A  hybrid  1  etween  C. 
Chamberlainianum  and  C.  Philippinense,  describe!  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 


Forestry. 

GAME  COVERTS  AND  SYLVICULTURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  5.) 
Or  course,  soil  and  situation  greatly  affect  both 
quality  of  timber  and  underwood,  but  unless  on  the 
very  best  ground,  I  have  never  seen  the  Oak  make 
long,  clean  stems  unless  standing  close  enough  to> 
render  the  underwood  beneath  of  firewood  value 
only,  say  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

To  bring  woods  of  this   kind  into  the  condition 
pictured  by  Prof.  Schlich,  and  te  keep  them  in  that 
condition  on  game-preserving  estates,  is  not  an  easy 
matter.     The  first  thing  that  requires  doing  iathe> 
taking    out  of    as   many   wide-crowned    trees  as 
possible,  even  if  patches   of  ground  are  entirely 
cleared  in  the  process.     This  gives  room  for  plant- 
ing clumps  of  Oak  and    Ash,   which  can  be  sur- 
rounded by  wire  netting  for  four  or  five  years  until 
out    of    danger,    while    stout    Ash    four    or    five 
feet  high  can  be  put  in  wherever  room  exists  for 
tbem.      To  fence  off  every  piece    of    underwood 
when  cut  in  order  to   protect  the  newly-planted 
standards,  is  out  of  the  question  on  most  estates. 
The  netting  requires  to  be  kept  up  for  at  least  four 
or  five  years  to  be  of  any  use,  and  with  underwood 
cut  every  ten  years,  this  would  mean  the  netting-in 
of  half  the  entire  area,  an  extent  which  no  pro- 
prietor who    studied  his   shooting    would   allow. 
Even  with  planting  at  intervals  of  twenty  years., 
one-fifth  of  the  area  would  have  to  be  enclosed  in 
this  way,  and  I  think  few  proprietors,  and  certainly 
no  keeper,  would  approve  of  even  this  proportion 
being  partially  removed  from  his  unrestricted  beat. 
But  whatever  plan  be  adopted  for  protecting  the 
planted  trees,  their  subsequent  success  practically 
depends  upon  the  suppression  of  the   underwood 
for   2  or  3  yards  round  about   them,   until  they 
are  out  of  danger  of  being  overtopped,  or  drawn 
up  too  spindly.     If  planted  at  6  or  S  feet  apart, 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  underwood  must  be 
cut  back  for  three   or  four  years,   for   head-room 
alone  will  not  do  when  the  surrounding  underwood 
gets  several  feet  ahead  of  them,  as  it  does  by  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year  if  not  cut  back. 

To  raise  Oak  standards  under  these  conditions, 
and  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Prof.  Schlich, 
therefore,  three  or  four  times  the  time  and  atten- 
tion now  bestowed  upon  such  woods  would  have  td 
be  expended ;  and  on  estates  where  the  forester's 
staff  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  he  has  other  duties 
to  perform  outside  the  woods,  this  is  not  easy  to 
arrange.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  more  important 
covers  are  shot  through  before  the  end  ot  December; 
and  whatever  work  of  any  importance  has  to  be 
done  must  be  carried  out  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year,  or  in  early  autumn,  August  or  Sep- 
tember. During  the  nesting  season,  and  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  all  wood-work  must  be 
suspended,   and    in   the   r  maining    period  at  his 
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disposal,  the  forester  usually  has  his  hands  full, 
and  tinds  but  little  time  for  any  but  very  necessary 
work. 

In  old  coppice  woods,  again,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  the  coupes  and  rides  are  so  arranged  that  the 
former  can  be  conveniently  or  economically  netted 
round  without  crossing  the  latter ;  aud  in  such 
cases  gates  have  to  be  provided,  and  gates  mean 
that  rabbits  soou  gain  an  entrance  to  the  enclosed 
area.  In  woods  with  tides  laid  out  for  shooting 
purposes  only,  and  which  run  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  no  great  difficulty  presents  itself. 


number  scattered  over  one  or  two  hundred  acres,  as 
the  case  may  be.  With  the  grouping  system,  the 
area  enclosed  by  netting  need  not  amount  to  more 
than  .">  per  cent,  in  aDy  case  ;  and  in  small  woods, 
periods  may  elapse  between  the  planting-years  in 
which  it  can  be  removed  altogether.  The  under- 
wood or  coppice  will  be  less  valuable,  perhaps,  but 
in  Professor  Schlich's  example  this  does  not  make 
more  than  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield,  which 
will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased 
production  of  timber  in  the  groups,  and  suffi- 
cient  underwood    can    be   grown    to    provide   the 


patches  of  rough  grass,  &c. ,  will  be  included,  for 
such  growth  is  the  most  important  element  in  all- 
round  game  covert,  however  objectionable  it  may  be 
from  a  sylvicultural  standpoint. 

If  proprietors  of  woodlands  would  ignore  keepers' 
fads,  and  be  content  with  a  reasonable  head  of 
game,  forestry  and  game  preserving  might  go  hand- 
in-hand  fairly  well,  but  so  long  as  the  woods  are 
valued  more  for  the  number  of  birds  they  will  hold 
than  the  timber  they  can  grow,  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  shall  look  for  any  marked  improvement  in  their 
management.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


Fig.  4. — rose  pink  roamer. 


With  all  due  deference  to  Professor  Schlich's 
opinions,  therefore,  I  hold  that  in  woods  of  the 
kind  we  have  to  deal  with  here,  and  under  the 
existing  conditions,  «ven  aged  groups  of  standards, 
with  Hazel  and  Ash  underwood,  are  more  easily 
raised  and  managed,  and  will  produce  cleaner  and 
tetter  timber  than  standards  grown  on  the 
orthodox  principle  by  mixing  up  all  age  classes 
together.  As  regards  the  question  of  cover,  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  a  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  growth  of  coppice  and  a  young  group 
of  timber-trees  of  the  same  age  or  even  older  ;  and 
as  a  question  of  economy,  it  is  much  simpler  and 
cheaper  to  rai  e  a  given  number  of  standards  on  a 
compact  area  of  four  or  five  acres,  than  the  same 


necessary  cover,  and  protect  the  soil  at  the 
same  time. 

So  far  as  game  covert  alone  is  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  that  one  system  of  forestry  is  as  good  as 
another,  provided  areas  of  suitable  size  are 
cleared  and  replanted  at  proper  intervals.  Three 
parts  of  the  cry  for  artificial  covert  arises  from  the 
too  uniform  condition  of  entire  woods  or  large 
areas,  and  if  proprietors  generally  would  only 
adopt  a  proper  system  of  clearing  and  replanting, 
or  its  equivalent  in  sylvicultural  language,  British 
woods  would  soon  show  a  marked  improvement. 

Of  course,  some  concessions  must  be  made  by  the 
forester,  and  amongst  these  a  reasonable  toleration 
of   surface   vegetation    in  the  shape  of   Brambles, 


ROSE   PINK   ROAMER. 

(See  fig.  4.) 
This  beautiful  single-flowered  Rose  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  on  June  5 
last.  The  variety  is  a  cross  between  Rosa  Wichu- 
riana  and  another  unknown  variety  or  species.  It 
is  a  rambling  Rose,  makiDg  shoots  of  great  length, 
and  flowering  with  much  freedom.  The  flowers 
measure  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of 
a  rich  rose-tint,  and  have  a  white  centre.  It 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  at  the 
meeting. 
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Plant  Notes. 

— ♦— 
CAMPANULA  ABIETINA. 

Thjs  distinct  Campanula  is  not  always  satis- 
factory, and  I  rarely  see  a  note  about  it  to 
say  how  it  does  in  other  gardens.  Flowers  are 
borne  freely  at  the  beginning  of  July,  not  unlike 
those  of  C.  patula,  but  larger ;  but  although  the 
plants,  when  first  flowering,  show  compact  and 
dense  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  the  tufts  soon  get  a 
straggling  untidy  habit,  and  do  not  flower  well 
again. 

It  seems  to  me  to  flower  best  in  alternate  years, 
but  not  in  the  same  place.  After  flowering  I  cut  it 
down,  and  when  it  has  recovered,  I  take  off  the 
most  vigorous  parts  of  the  tuft  and  transplant  them, 
watering  them  well.  These  generally  grow  through 
the  next  summer  without  flowering,  but  flower  well 
the  second  year.  In  this  way,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, flowering  plants  may  be  had  every  year  ;  but 
with  me,  if  neglected,  the  stock  is  soon  lost.  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  more  persistent  in  the  same 
spot  on  other  gardens  if  left  to  itself.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

ASTRANTIA  HELLEBORIFOLIA. 
Inconspicuous  in  their  colouring,  the  Astrantias 
or  Masterworts  are  not  held  in  high  favour  by  those 
who  like  brightly-coloured  flowers.  At  the  present 
time  the  subject  of  this  note,  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  genus,  is  in  bloom  in  my  garden,  which  I 
can  see  by  giving  a  turn  of  my  chair.  Although 
it  is  pretty  as  thus  seen  with  its  heads  of  flowers, 
which  look  pale  pink  a  little  distance  away,  ele- 
vated on  stems  some  3  feet  high,  it  is  much  more 
pleasing  when  one  walks  up  to  it  and  studies  the 
combination  of  colours  these  blooms  give.  The 
involucres  which  surround  the  little  flowers,  which 
in  an  umbel  (for  the  Astrantias  belong  to  the 
Umbellifem)  makes  up  the  centre,  are  pale  pink, 
tipped  with  bright  green  on  the  under  surface,  and 
a  deeper  green  on  the  points  above.  The  flowers 
themselves  show  a  pleasing  harmony  of  palest  sea- 
green  and  pale  pink,  through  which  one  sees  the 
deep  crimson  of  the  centre  of  the  involucre  whence 
the  flowers  spring.  The  leaves  are  pleasing  with 
their  three-lobed  formation,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  pretty  to  look  at  a  little  distance  away. 
This  species  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  is  indeed 
a  little  apt  to  need  restraint  in  some  gardens, 
where  it  runs  much  at  the  root.  In  the  light  and 
dry  soil  of  my  garden  it  grows  well,  although 
theoretically  it  ought  to  have  a  moist  position. 
Astrantia  helleborifolia  is  a  native  of  Carniola,  and 
was  introduced  in  1804.  It  often  passes  under  the 
name  of  A.  maxima,  but  helleborifolia  is  now  that 
generally  accepted.  It  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
or  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  or 
autumn.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  June,  and  lasts  in 
flower  for  several  months,  especially  if  it  be  pre- 
vented from  forming  seed. 

Incabvillea  Delavayi. 
We  have  had  few  introductions  within  recent 
years  among  hardy  border  flowers  which  will  equal 
in  point  of  beauty  the  fine  Incarvillea  Delavayi. 
Its  handsome  Gloxinia-like  flowers,  with  their  rich 
colour,  are  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  It  looks,  however,  to  some 
to  be  a  plant  too  tender  for  our  climate,  and  those 
who  have  been  disappointed  with  its  congener, 
I.  Olgie,  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  fearing  that 
Delavay's  plant  would  not  be  reliable  in  our  gar- 
dens. Fortunately,  their  fear  has  been  groundless, 
and  what  I  consider  a  somewhat  severe  test,  makes 
me  recommend  this  species  more  strongly.  With  a 
view  to  test  it  thoroughly,  I  planted  it  in  what  I 
consider  the  coldest  and  most  unfavourable  part  of 
my  garden  for  a  plant  whose  hardiness  may  be 
doubtful  or  unproved,  namely,  a  border  facing 
almost    north-east,    and    where    scarcely   half    an 


hour's  sunshine  reaches  it  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  no  shelter  is  afforded.  H  're  an  old  and  two 
young  plants  of  Incarvillea  D  lavayi  have  been 
grown  for  two  years.  The  young  ones  have  not 
reached  flowering  size,  but  the  older  plant  has 
flowered  twice,  and  has  stood  out  two  winters 
without  any  kind  of  protection.  It  is  now  in 
bloom,  and  the  test  has  been  severe  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  Last  spring  was  very  trying  for  plants 
in  that  aspect,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  know- 
ledge even,  a  plant  of  Clematis  Jackmanni,  which 
was  planted  in  the  same  border  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  killed  after  it  had  made  some  growth.  At 
that  time  Incarvillea  Delavayi  was  snug  under  the 
ground.  So  long  was  it  in  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, that  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  it  was  fated  to 
be  numbered  among  the  lost.  Fortunately  it  came 
up  all  right.     This  plant  ripened  seed  last  year. 

DlANTHUS  HYBRIDUS  "BEAUTY." 
Recent  years  have  given  us  many  good  plants 
which  have  originated  in  nurseries  where  these 
forms  have  appeared  as  the  result  of  hybridisation 
or  of  natural  variation.  The  Dianthi  have  been 
very  prolific  of  such  forms,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
all  those  who  admire  these  charming  and  generally 
deliciously-fragrant  flowers.  The  increasing  taste 
for  single  flowers  has  also  led  to  the  retention  of 
seedlings  which  would  some  years  ago  have  been 
destroyed  because  they  were  single,  however 
beautiful  they  were  in  other  respects.  A  striking 
and  beautiful  single  Dianthus  has  been  grown  here 
for  several  years,  and  it  is  so  effective  just  now 
that  I  feel  it  ought  to  be  named  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  It  is  called  Beauty,  and  it  receives  uni- 
versal admiration  from  those  who  see  it.  It  is  a 
fine  rock-garden  plant,  but  is  suited  for  the  border 
as  well,  a  position  in  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  because  of  its  upright  habit  and  its  free 
flowering.  Even  an  old  plant  gives  flowers  at 
least  2h  inches  across  ;  these  are  of  the  purest 
white,  perfectly  circular,  with  a  broad  zone  of  dark 
maroon  in  the  centre,  and  beautifully  fringed.  It 
reminds  one  of  some  of  the  Cyclops  forms,  but  is 
prettier  than  any  of  those,  besides  making  more 
"grass,"  having  a  neat  habit  of  growth,  and  need- 
ing no  support.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by- Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

Veronica  neglecta. 

There  is  a  plant  figured  under  this  name  in 
Sweet's  English  Flower  Garden,  tab.  55.  It  is  one 
of  those  many  garden  forms  of  herbaceous  Veronica 
which  may  puzzle  the  botanist,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  V.  incana  x  V.  spicata,  as  it  has  at  various 
times  appeared  in  various  places  in  my  garden, 
always  where  these  two  assumed  parents  grew  near 
one  another,  and  the  spontaneous  seedlings  were 
left.  The  form  of  V.  spicata  which  suits  the  cross 
best  is  var.  hybrida.  The  cross  is  better  as  an 
ornament  than  either  parent,  being  very  compact 
and  flowery  ;  the  flower-spike  is  long,  and  the 
glaucous  leaf  of  V.  incana  being  reproduced.  The 
hardy  herbaceous  Veronicas  are  not,  as  a  rule,  first- 
class,  but  as  they  are  very  prone  to  form  hybrids,  a 
good  one  may  now  and  then  be  picked  out  in  this 
way,  where  chance  seedlings  are  left  till  they 
flower.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


The  Rosary. 

PvOSE  SPORTS   AND   SEEDLINGS. 
It  always  seems  to  me  that  in  our  Rose  lists  and 
catalogues    it     should    be   most   distinctly   stated 
whether  a  new  Rose  is  a  sport  (or  what  the  French 
call  un  accident  fixe),  or  a  genuine  seedling,  and 
this  for  two  or  three  reasons.     In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  think  as  much  credit  is  due  to  the  origi- 
nator of   a  new  sport   as   to   the   raiser   of  a  new 
seedling.     A  grower  walking  through  his  ground 
notices    a    Rose   which   is   different   from    all    the 
others  on  the  same  plant ;  he  at  once  sees  that  it 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  looked  after,   and 
as   soon   as   he  persuades   himself  that    the  new 
variety  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  one,  he  sets  to 


work  to  propagate  it.  He  has,  however,  had  no- 
share  in  producing  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think 
that  much  credit  is  due  to  him.  In  very  many 
instances  the  sport  refuses  to  be  fixed,  and  I  have 
known  a  case  where  for  years  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  and  had  at  last  to  be  abandoned.  As  a  rule, 
the  sport  exhibits  flowers  of  the  same  shape  and 
substance  as  that  from  which  it  originated,  and 
is  in  all  respects  its  counterpart,  except  in  the 
matter  of  colour. 

Another  reason  why  sports  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  is,  that  some  of  them  have  an 
unpleasant  way  of  reverting  to  the  type  ;  a  notable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  that 
remarkably-coloured  Rose,  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  A 
beautiful  box  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  exhibition  at  Edinburgh  in  1887, 
and  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  as  a  new  Rose.  The  exhibitor  did  not 
state  whether  it  was  a  seedling  or  a  sport,  and  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  seedling  ;  had  it  been  stated 
that  it  was  a  sport,  I  think  the  judges  would 
have  asked  that  it  might  be  shown  again.  Many 
were  attracted  by  its  beautiful  claret  colour,, 
and  it  was  extensively  sold  (and  so  were 
those  who  bought  it!),  for  the  following  season 
complaints  came  in  from  all  quarters  that  it  was 
nothing  but  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  purchasers  com- 
plained that  their  plants  were  nothing  but  that  fine 
flower.  Now  had  it  been  stated  that  it  was  a  sport, 
I  think  purchasers  would  have  held  back  until  they 
could  hear  more  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  very  jireat  credit  in  sending  out  a  Rose  of  this 
character.  I  once  found  in  a  friend's  garden  in  the 
north,  that  very  beautiful  Sweet  Briar  Bport  Janet's 
Pride,  but  I  never  claimed  any  credit  for  the 
discovery  ;  and  when  after  a  time  I  presented  some 
plants  of  it  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  George  Paul,  who 
sent  it  out,  I  would  not  have  my  name  in  any  way 
connected  with  it,  as  I  was  sure  it  would  give  a. 
false  impression  to  Rose  growers— and  yet  I  think 
there  are  few  flowers  which  have  gained  greater 
popularity  than  this  has  done. 

Another  Rose  which  has  gained  the  Gold  MedaJ 
has  been  that  very  beautiful  one  of  Mr.  Piper's 
Sunrise  ;  this  is  a  sport  from  Sunset,  which  is  itself 
a  sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  I  think  we 
may  look  upon  this  now  as  really  fixed— a  large 
number  of  plants  have  been  distributed,  but  I  have 
not  heard  complaints  of  any  as  reverting  to  the 
type.  The  Rose  from  which  they  both  sprang  is 
one  which  is  very  apt  to  divide  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  same  complaint  is  made  of  Sunrise,  owing 
perhaps  to  its  not  being  quite  so  full  of  petals. 
These  sports,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
colour,  nearly  all  retain  the  form  of  the  type.  I  say 
nearly  all,  because  some  doubt  has  been  thrown, 
upon  the  origin  of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  some  saying 
thatit  is  a  seedling  from  Baroness  Rothschild,  others 
that  it  is  only  a  sport  of  that  flower  from  which 
it  so  widely  differs  in  form,  that  I  think  following 
the  rule  in  such  cases  it  must  be  a  seedling,  and 
not  a  sport.  Several  sports  come  to  us  froro 
America,  but  they  are  variable  in  their  character. 

When  I  contrast  seedlings  with  sports,  I  do  not 
refer  to  those  seedlings  which  in  former  days  came 
from  heps  gathered  at  haphazard  from  the  Rose- 
garden,  but  as  always  now-a-days  (at  any  rate  with 
our  home-raised  flowers),  when  they  are  the  results 
of  careful  cross-breeding,  and  when  a  good  deal  of 
judgment  has  to  be  exercised  as  to  what  parents 
should  be  selected  for  the  cross.  If  anybody  wilt 
refer  to  the  treatise  on  the  Hybridisation  of  Roses 
by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  published  by  the  National 
Rose  Society,  he  will  see  how  much  judgment  is 
necessary  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  he  will  see 
how  much  more  credit  is  due  to  those  who,  proceeding 
on  scientific  principles,  endeavour  to  give  us  the 
results  of  their  judgment  and  experience.  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  this  artificial 
crossing  was  not  exercised  by  any  foreign  Rose- 
grower  until  quite  recently ;  and  yet  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  since  they  have  professed 
to  carry  it  out,  they  have  produced  no  flowers 
among   the  dark-coloured  section   comparable  tc 
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those  which  they  sent  us  in  former  years.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Alfred  Colornb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr. 
Andry,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Horace  Vernet,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Marie  Baumann,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  are  Roses  which  were 
raised  in  what  1  might  call  the  pre  scientific  period, 
many  of  them  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  yet  there  has  nothing  been  produced  during 
recent  years  which  cau  at  all  equal  them.  1  think 
this  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  I  cannot  but 
cease  to  wonder  why  it  is  now  that  we  get  none  of 
these  high-coloured  Roses  from  the  continent. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Teas  ;  the  old  vane- 
ties,  such  as  Anna  Olivier,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens,  Devoniensis,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Cuain,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Souvenir  dun  Ami,  still  hold  their  place  amongst 
the  very  best  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  although  new 
Teas  are  every  year  advertised  by  the  dozen,  very 
few  find  their  place  in  the  front  rank ;  while  in  those 
that  are  announced,  we  find  the  parents  nowadays 
very  frequently  put  forward.  The  interest  which 
is  taken  in  Roses  is  evidenced  in  various  ways  : 
thus  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent who  wanted  very  much  to  know  if  there 
was  any  book  published,  either  in  England  or 
abroad,  which  would  enlighten  her  as  to  the 
parentage  of  our  Roses.  I  answered  that  so  far  as 
I  knew  there  was  none,  and  in  fact  as  regards 
some  of  our  oldest  and  most  valued  varieties, 
it  seemed  to  be  impossible,  because  we  knew 
nothing  whatever  concerning  some  of  them. 
There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with 
these  sports  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which 
is  of  some  interest,  namely,  why  it  is  that  the 
Rose  and  the  Chrysanthemum  are  the  only  florists' 
flowers  (so  far  as  I  know)  which  are  subject  to 
this  variation.  I  never  knew,  for  instance,  a  sport 
of  the  Carnation  or  Piootee,  the  Dahlia,  or  the 
Auricula.  [We  have  frequently  seen  sports  from 
all  of  these,  and  have  no  doubt  they  are  much  more 
■common  than  our  correspondent  suggests.  Ed.]. 
And  why  these  two  flowers  should  be  so  sub- 
ject to  them,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  I 
suppose  we  cannot  solve.  The  Rose  is  a  flowering 
shrub,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  a  herbaceous 
plant  ;  and  though  so  unlike  in  character,  are 
similar  in  their  tendency  to  this  accidental  varia- 
tion. There  is  one  Rose,  a  favourite  everywhere, 
and  unsurpassed  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour  and 
its  many  excellent  qualities,  of  which,  I  believe, 
"the  parentage  is  not  accurately  known — I  mean 
Marechal  Niel.  We  had  hoped  ere  this  that  some- 
thing might  have  arisen  from  it,  but  it  still  remains 
facile  princeps  amongst  jellow  Roses.    Wild  Rose. 


Market  Gardening. 

♦ 
STRAWBERRIES. 

That  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  for  market 
4ias  become  a  large  industry  in  some  counties  no 
one  will  deny,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased  quantity 
grown,  it  is  an  industry  well  worth  engaging  in  by 
those  who  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
•capital.  The  matters  of  situation,  suitability  of 
soil,  and  railway  facilities,  must  receive  due  consi- 
deration before  making  a  beginning,  otherwise  the 
■venture  may  turn  out  anything  but  a  success. 

The  fact  of  having  a  railway  within  easy  distance 
•must  not  be  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  ensur- 
ing that  quick  dispatch  of  the  fruit  that  is  neces- 
sary when  picking  is  in  full  swing.  The  directors 
of  the  London  &  South- Western  Railway  does 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  such  an  en- 
lightened company,  it  fits  up  vans  for  the  carriage 
of  the  fruit,  which  it  conveys  in  special  trains  at 
hours  convenient  for  the  market-growers.  When 
dt  is  considered  to  what  a  high  pitch  the  growing 
of  Strawberries  has  arrived  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  subjoined  startling  figures  will  not 
appear  so  very  startling  to  those  persons  who  are 
■acquainted  with  this  industry.  In  the  Sarisbury 
(Southampton)  district  there  are  more  than  5,000 
acres  under  Strawberries  alone. 


From  Swanwick  and  Botley  stations,  which  are 
both  in  the  district,  no  fewer  than  61, ISO  baskets, 
or  130  tons,  of  Strawberries  left  these  two  railway- 
stations  on  June  25.  This  represents  but  one 
day's  picking.  Figures  like  these  go  far  to  prove  the 
vastness  of  the  quantities  of  Strawberries  gathered, 
and  the  great  extent  of  land  under  this  crop.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  2ij,000  baskets  of  fruit  stand- 
ing on  the  railway  platform  at  one  time.  Numbers 
such  as  these  show  the  necessity  of  special  facilities 
for  coping  with  the  transit  to  the  great  centres  of 
population. 

The  site  of  a  Strawberry  field  should  by  preference 
be  on  a  gentle  Blope  to  the  south,  with  shelter  from 
north  and  easterly  winds,  usually  prevalent  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  more  especially  in  the 
eastern  counties.  The  quality  and  texture  of  the 
soil  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  site,  for  although 
the  Strawberry  is  a  plant  that  will  grow  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  soil  which 
are  fatal  to  its  successful  cultivation,  for  instance, 
one  that  is  chalky  or  water-logged.  Abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  necessary  at  certain  times, 
but  there  must  not  be  a  superabundance  during  the 
winter  months.  An  ideal  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam, 
because  it  is  easily  worked,  retains  moisture,  is  much 
warmer  than  any  other,  and  therefore  conduces  to 
the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit,  a  point  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  market  cultivator.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  when  the  profitable  side 
of  the  enterprise  is  considered.  If  the  subsoil  allows 
of  the  rapid  percolation  of  moisture  after  heavy 
and  continuous  rains,  and  the  soil  does  not  contain 
any  excess  of  lime  through  the  presence  of  chalk, 
Strawberries  will  succeed  if  the  cultivation  is 
suitable. 

I  know  acres  of  land  occupied  with  Strawberries 
that  have  the  appearance  of  a  field  sown  with 
pebbles,  so  numerous  are  they  on  the  surface  ;  yet 
Strawberry-culture  is  a  success.  In  soil  in  which 
culinary  Peas  thrive,  Strawberries  will  flourish  ; 
potash  is  the  chief  mineral  food  of  the  Strawberry, 
as  it  is  of  Peas.  Peas  do  not  thrive  in  chalk  soils, 
the  growth  being  stunted  and  the  haulm  of  a  pale 
tinge,  as  though  it  was  deficient  in  chlorophyll. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  crop ;  and  an  excellent  preparatory 
crop  is  one  of  Potatos,  especially  an  early  variety. 
Clean  cultivation  and  manure  in  quantity  being 
necessary  for  the  Potato,  and  the  early  digging  of 
the  crop  of  Potatos  allows  the  grower  to  plant  his 
Strawberries  at  an  early  date.  If  the  soil  is  some- 
what heavy,  and  has  never  been  cultivated  1  foot 
in  depth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trench  it.  A 
poor  soil  should  be  well  manured  at  th3  rate  of 
25  tons  of  half-rotted  farmyard-manure  per  acre, 
which  should  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit,  the  roots 
of  Strawberries  not  going  deeply  into  the  soil. 

The  best  time  at  which  to  plant  is  early  in  the 
month  of  August.  September,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a 
favourable  month,  the  weather  being  usually  dry, 
so  that  rooting  does  not  take  place  readily.  The 
month  of  October  is  often  favourable  for  planting, 
and  all  planting  should  be  finished  before  the 
month  is  out.  The  object  of  early  planting  is  to 
enable  the  plants  to  become  established  before  the 
cold  weather  begins,  to  make  early  and  strong 
orowth  in  the  spring,  and  afford  a  quantity  of 
handsome  fruit  the  first  year.  Of  plants  put  out 
in  spring,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  neither 
produce  fruits,  nor  make  vigorous  growth  the  first 
year,  and  thus  much  time  is  lost. 

The  preparation  of  the  plants  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  receive  proper  attention  in  some  instances. 
The  commoner  method  is  to  take  the  runners  from 
the  plants  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  irrespective  of 
how  they  may  have  been  treated,  or  of  the  age  of 
the  plants.  It  will  be  obvious  to  most  readers  that 
plants  four  or  five  years  old  are  unable  to  produce 
runners  having  the  vigour  of  those  taken  from 
plants  of  one  year  old  ;  moreover,  the  ground  not 
having  been  trampled  upon  so  much,  the  runners 
are  not  injured  to  the  same  extent. 

Runners  should  whenever  possible  be  taken  from 
a  young  plantation  ;    and  as  soon  as  the   runners 


form,  a  workman  should  be  sent  along  the  rows 
lightening  the  soil  with  a  hand-fork  directly 
beneath  the  runners,  and  make  them  secure  in 
their  places  with  a  stone  or  a  clod.  If  this  operation 
be  carried  out  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
strong,  healthy  plants,  well  furnished  with  roots, 
will  be  available  early  in  August  for  forming  new 
plantations.  Some  cultivators  layer  the  runners  in 
small  pots,  a  system  that  answers  very  well  when  a 
small  number  is  wanted  ;  but  where  thousands  of 
plants  are  required,  layering  in  pots  is  too  laborious. 
Young  plants  dug  up  and  planted  without  delay 
start  into  growth  more  readily  than  others  grown 
in  pots,  more  especially  if  the  roots  of  the  former 
cling  to  the  pots  closely.  Under  all  circumstances, 
then,  the  preparation  of  the  plants  in  the  open 
ground  is  preferable  to  layering  into  pots. 

If  there  is  one  phase  in  Strawberry-culture  on  a 
large  scale  of  more   importance  than  another,  it  is 
that  of  variety.     To  the  market  man  in  a  general 
way  the   question   of   flavour,   or   in  other   words 
quality,   is  of  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with   early  ripening.      One  week  will   lower   the 
price  from  10s;  to  5s.   per   gallon,   and  that   is   a 
serious  matter  to  the   Strawberry  cultivator.     Of 
course,   the  customer  demands   reasonable   size  as 
well    as    earliness.      For    example,    King    of    the 
Earlies  is  the  first  variety  to  mature,  but  the  fruit 
is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  unsaleable,  at  least 
with  a  reasonable  return  for  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  many  varieties,  unless 
in  a  small  way  for  testing  purposes.     Cultivators  of 
thirty  or  more  acres  generally  confine  themselves  to 
four  varieties.    The  following  I  can  well  recommend 
for  cultivating  on  either  small  or  large  scale,  for  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them  under 
cultivation,  and  am  able  to  speak  with  the  greatest 
confidence  of  their  merits.     Placed  in  their  order  of 
ripening,    Laxton's    Noble    comes    first.       It    was 
awarded  a  First-class    Certificate    by    the   Royal 
Horticultural    Society    when     shown    at    South 
Kensington  in   1884,   and  received  an   Award  of 
Merit  two  years  later.     Its  exact  parentage  seems 
a   little   doubtful,    but   it    was   said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Forman's  Excelsior,  crossed  probably 
with  Sharpless,   an   American    variety    introduced 
thirty   years   ago.     The  plant   is  very  productive, 
the  fruit  of  large  size,  broadly  conical  in  form,  and 
of  a  bright  crimson  colour.     The  flesh  is  soft,  and 
the  flavour  only  moderately  good.     As  a  rule,  it 
ripens  four  days  before  any  other  variety,  and  for 
that  reason  alone    it    deserves   to  be  cultivated. 
Leader,  another  of  Laxton's  raising,  is  likely  soon 
to    take  a  high    position    as    a    market    variety. 
It    is    the  result    of    crossing    Latest-of-All  and 
Noble,    and  it  received  an   Award  of   Merit   from 
the   Royal    Horticultural   Society   in    1S9.3.      The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  moderate,    the  fruit    very 
large,  wedge-shaped,  or  bluntly  conical.     The  flesh 
firm,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  excellent  flavour, 
and  borne  in  great  abundance  ;    it  ripens  about 
four  days  later  than  Noble,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  market  Strawberry  in  existence. 

Royal  Sovereign,  another  of  Messrs.  Laxton's 
varieties,  was  obtained  in  1892  from  Noble  crossed 
with  King  of  the  Eirlies  ;  it  has  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, growth  vigorous,  producing  large  obovate, 
or  oval  leaflets ;  the  fruit  is  extremely  large, 
conical,  or  flattened  in  shape  ;  of  a  bright,  glossy- 
scarlet  tint,  with  white,  rich,  firm  flesh.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time,  as  Leader,  and  should  be 
grown  wherever  the  plant  succeeds. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  still  the  most  generally 
cultivated  of  all  varieties,  but  it  is  doubtless 
destined  in  course  of  time  to  make  way  for  those 
which  I  have  named.  The  more  advanced  cultiva- 
tors are  now  substituting  Leader  and  Royal 
Sovereign  for  Sir  Joseph.  This  old  variety  crops 
freely,  the  plant  grows  strongly,  and  the  fruit  is 
large,  handsome,  rich  is  colour,  and  of  good  flavour. 
Moreover,  the  fruit  being  firm,  bears  transit  with- 
out injury.  In  recent  years  this  variety  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  "go  blighty,"  as  the  growers  say, 
during  spells  of  wet  weather,  and  the  fruit  a 
liability   to    be   attacked    by  fungus   at   different 
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stages,  which  prevents  its  swelling.  The  sudden 
occurrence  of  low  temperature  appears  to  me  to  be 
responsible  for  the  attack.  The  variety  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  fruit  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  any  other,  and  on  that  account  alone  it  is  a 
valued  market  Strawberry. 

When  alluding  to  the  planting,  I  omitted  to  say 
at  what  distance  the  plants  should  be  arranged. 
The  rows  require  to  be  30  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  in  the  row  15  inches.  This  width  between 
the  rows  admits  of  the  land  being  cultivated  with 
a  horse-hoe,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  cleared  off,  the  preparation 
of  the  plants  for  another  season's  crop  must  be 
taken  in  hand.  With  an  ordinary  bagging- hook  (a 
large,  heavy  sort  of  sickle),  the  leaves  are  cut  from 
the  plants,  all  runners  cut  off,  and  weeds  cleared 
away.  New  leaves  with  short  stalks  soon  form, 
which  give  good  protection  to  the  crowns  in  the 
winter. 

In  sandy  loams  digging  among  the  plants  is  not 
practised,  and  it  remains  undug  for  usually  four 
years,  and  rarely  five  and  six,  the  utmost  age  of  a 
plantation.  At  no  time  should  weeds  be  allowed 
to  get  ahead  to  any  great  extent,  as  they  rob  the 
soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  Strawberries.  In  the 
spring  the  surface- soil  is  stirred  and  freed  from 
weeds  before  "bedding  down"  is  done,  i.e.,  just 
previously  to  the  plants  coming  into  flower,  long 
strawy  manure  or  Barley-straw  being  employed. 

The  manuring  of  established  plants  receives  much 
attention,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  its  application  to  the  land. 
In  some  kinds  of  land  the  plants  continue  to  fruit 
and  grow  satisfactorily  after  being  well  manured  at 
the  start  without  any  additional  manure  whatever. 
A  good  guide  to  the  grower  in  this  matter  is  the 
quantity  of  leaves  that  the  plants  make  annually. 
Too  much  foliage  is  detrimental  to  the  production 
of  a  big  fruit  crop,  and  as  also  is  too  little. 

Farmyard  manure  is  a  valuable  stimulant  no 
doubt,  but  its  application  is  costly,  and  it  is  at 
times  and  in  some  places  difficult  to  obtain.  More- 
over, where  annual  digging  between  the  rows  of 
plants  is  not  practised,  farmyard  manure  as  a 
fertiliser  is  almost  useless  ;  and  chemical  manures 
are  employed  in  it  stead.  The  usual  dressing 
consists  of  basic  slag  and  kainit,  at  the  rate  of 
3  cwt.  of  the  former  to  4  cwt.  of  the  latter  per 
acre.  As  this  dressing  is  slow  in  its  action  it 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  month  of  November, 
bo  that  the  autumnal  rains  may  assist  in  its 
assimilation  by  the  plantB.  Early  in  the  spring  a 
dressing  of  some  quick  acting  manure  should  be 
afforded.  A  chemical  manure  known  as  the 
Manchester  Manure  is  highly  thought  of  by  many 
of  the  cultivators  in  the  district  around  Botley 
and  Southampton,  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  at 
the  rate  of  7  cwt.  per  acre,  and  its  action  as  noticed 
in  the  foliage  is  very  rapid. 

Retarding  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  so  as  to 
extend  the  season  during  which  Strawberries  may 
be  enjoyed,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a  fortnight,  is  a 
point  worthy  of  consideration.  How  this  may  be 
done  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment  quite  prepared 
to  say.  Perhaps  the  prompt  removal  of  the  first 
flower-trusses  might  induce  others  to  form,  and  the 
fruit  thus  delayed  several  weeks.  An  experiment 
of  this  nature  is  worth  a  trial  on  a  large  scale. 
E.  Holyneux. 


ENORMOUS    HAILSTONES. 

If  anything  would  induce  a  market-gardener,  or 
indeed  any  possessor  of  glasshouses,  to  insure 
against  damage  by  hail  by  belonging  to  the  Nur- 
serymen, Market  Gardeners',  and  General  In- 
surance Corporation,  Limited,  it  would  be  a  heavy 
bombardment  from  out  of  the  blue  with  such 
missiles  as  those  delineated  of  actual  size  on  p.  27. 
The  "stones  "  were  photographed  by  Mr.  Warland 
Andrews  at  Abingdon  on  June  12,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Monro,  the 
manager  of  the  aforesaid  Corporation,  for  the 
opportunity  of  reproducing  the  photograph. 


Nursery  Notes. 

• 

MR.  AMOS  PERRY'S  HARDY  PLANT  FARM 
AT  WINCHMORE  HILL. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  this  establishment  late  in  the 
spring,  but  found,  as  I  had  feared,  I  was  a  month 
too  earty,  many  of  the  best  things  being  only  just 
in  evidence,  and  some  yet  dormant,  and  still  under 
the  soil.  However,  I  made  a  few  notes,  making 
a  mental  resolve  to  come  at  a  later  date.  The  late 
May  frosts  had  punished  severely  German  and 
other  Irises  and  Day  Lilies,  so  that  a  display  of 
these  handsome  flowers,  ordinarily  a  feature  here, 
was  a  poor  one.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
these  proving  hardier  and  more  lasting,  while  if  the 
seed  be  saved  (as  it  is)  from  the  best  examples  only, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  the  smallest  seed  producers, 
the  result  is  almost  always  an  advance  on  the 
parent,  either  in  Bize,  colour,  or  habit. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  case  in  every  instance  ; 
for  example,  the  seedlings  of  the  Alpine  and 
Appenine  Phloxes  show  a  tendency  to  excessive 
degeneration,  and  as  yet  we  have  nothing  finer 
than  Phlox  setacea  atro-purpurea  as  a  rock  plant. 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  things  noted  are  as 
follows,  taken  down  as  seen,  with  no  attempt  to 
classify  : — Arenaria  grandiflora,  the  large  Swiss 
Sand-wort,  covered  with  multitudes  of  snow-white 
blossoms,  which  in  its  natural  habitat  appears  like 
patches  of  snow  ;  this  is  an  excellent  plant  for  a 
dry  bank  or  rockery.  Erigeron  salsuginosus,  a 
very  early  flowering  "  Stenactis,"  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  and  \ery  like  Stenactis  speciosa. 

Of  Geums  there  were  many  fine  hybrids  between 
atrococcineum,  miniatum,  and  the  yellow  mon- 
tanum  ;  the  more  noticeable  being  G.  aurantiacum, 
of  a  brilliant  orange-red  colour,  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  and  another  being  notable  from  its  large 
deeply  cut  radical  leaves,  which  change  in  early 
autumn  to  a  deep  purplish-crimson  hue,  and  remain 
in  evidence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  ;  G. 
Heldreichi  x  montanum  was  carrying  flowers  quite 
1J  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  brilliant  orange  hue, 
almost  as  pronounced  as  that  of  Fortune's  variety 
of  the  Asiatic  "  Globeflower, "  Trollius  Fortune). 
Near  this  plant,  Trillium  grandiflorum  and  its 
black  form,  T.  g.  atro-purpureum,  were  remarked, 
just  a  little  past  their  best,  but  still  quite  attrac- 
tive. In  the  vicinity,  the  handsome  foliage  of 
another  North  American  plant  called  for  notice, 
viz  ,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  which  furnishes  the 
podophyllin  so  much  used  by  homceopaths  ;  this 
plant,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  foliage, 
should  find  a  place  in  every  border  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plants. 

In  a  receptacle  made  for  holding  water,  I  noted 
the  Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  latifolia  flore-pleno), 
flowers  white,  and  remaining  on  the  plant  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  The  single  and  double- 
flowered  forms  of  Orobus  vernus  were  very  pretty, 
the  latter  being  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  spring 
garden.  A  bright  golden  mass,  which  at  first 
sight  I  took  to  be  Alyssum  saxatile,  proved  on 
near  inspection  to  be  one  of  the  golden  Spurges  — 
Euphorbia  polychroma,  but  why  many-coloured  I 
could  not  understand,  as  it  was  uniformly  golden 
in  hue.  Near  it  were  rows  of  Heuchera,  H.  san- 
guinea,  and  its  white  sport,  but  the  finest  of  the 
genus  is  Heuchera  rubescens,  though  it  is  later  in 
flowering.  Mertensia  virginica  and  the  Canadian 
Phlox  (P.  canadensis)  were  in  full  flower,  the  latter 
at  first  sight  more  resembling  the  common  Soapwort 
in  style  and  habit. 

Mr.  Perry  has  glass  for  propagating  purposes 
only,  and  for  the  raising  seedlings  ;  and  he  has  a 
moderate  success  with  the  difficult  Romneya 
Coulteri,  which,  though  the  seed  is  of  his  own 
saving  and  quite  fresh,  takes  at  least  two  years  to 
germinate,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  the 
seed-pans  free  from  weeds,  and  to  remove  the  plants 
while  yet  very  small,  or  the  young  minute  seedlings 
of  the  Romneya  get  disturbed,  or  uprooted  with 
them. 


In  one  range  I  saw  the  neat  and  useful  Anemone 
sylvestria,  fl.-pl. ,  bearing  a  number  of  perfectly 
double  white  flowers  like  a  Persian  Ranunculus, 
which  promises  to  be  a  useful  plant  for  cutting 
purposes.  Next  it  were  plants  of  the  "Prophet- 
flower,  Arnebia  echioides,  or  Lithospermum  erec- 
tum,  a  free-flowering  and  useful  plant.  A  very 
novel  plant  from  Turkestan  is  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
said  to  be  quite  hardy ;  it  has  foliage  not  unlike 
that  of  Bignonia  radicans,  and  flowers  like  those 
of  a  Negelia,  of  a  rich  reddish-purple,  which  varies 
greatly  by  culture. 

In  the  same  house,  were  many  tufts  of  a  pretty 
variegated  grasB  named  Arrhenatherum  bulbosum, 
which  may  be  useful  as  an  edging  plant,  as  it  is 
neat  and  pretty.  Experience. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  discussion  that  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  having  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  the  desirability  of  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  society  by  relinquish 
ing  Chiswick,  there  seems  to  me  a  danger  of  there 
appearing  to  be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
Council  in  the  general  work  and  management  of  the 
society's  business  by  those  who  cannot  see  "  eye  to 
eye  "  with  them  in  their  recommendation  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  As  one  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  Council  in  this  matter,  no  one  could  deplore 
more  sincerely  than  I  should  that  anything  which 
may  have  been  said  or  suggested  should  in  any  way 
be  construed  or  interpreted  as  a  reflection  on  the 
Council.  I  speak  with  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
every  member  of  the  Council  is  inspired  only  by 
the  feeling  and  deBire  how  best  to  serve  the  interests 
of  th9  society. 

When  the  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  comes  to  be  written  years  hence,  no  name 
having  been  associated  with  it  during  its  long  life 
will  shine  more  brightly  as  having  been  its  best 
friend  and  servant  than  that  of  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. It  cannot  be  too  well  and  widely  known 
amongst  gardeners  that  when  Sir  Trevor  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  the  society,  in  consequence  of  a 
variety  of  causes,  was  apparently  on  its  last  legs, 
and  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  credit  for  the  splendid 
position  as  regards  popularity  and  the  state  of 
its  finances  which  it  occupies  at  the  present 
time.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  energetic  secretary,  has  been 
associated  with  Sir  Trevor  in  the  building  up  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  society ;  and  that  for  many 
years,  whilst  the  finances  were  in  low  water,  he 
gave  gratuitously  but  ungrudgingly  and  cheerfully 
his  best  services  to  the  society.  Having  lately 
stated  my  opinions  on  the  undesirability  of  the 
council  launching  out  on  a  scheme  of  a  new  garden 
in  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country  where  no  one 
is  ever  likely  to  go  and  see  it,  excepting  members  of 
the  council  and  committees  occasionally,  I  need  say 
little.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
many  writers  who  say  that  this  fifty  acres  of  rough, 
arable  land  can  be  bought  and  converted  into  a 
garden  worthy  to  represent  the  best  aspects  and 
interests  of  British  horticulture  for  the  matter 
of  about  £10,000,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  from  my 
long  experience  in  similar  work,  that  you  could 
not  even  lay  the  foundations  of  the  garden  for  this, 
sum,  let  alone  the  superstructure  and  completion 
of  the  same  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  expense  will  not  be  the  greatest,  as  this  garden, 
if  it  is  ever  formed,  will  entail  a  charge  of  not 
less  than  £3000  per  annum  on  the  revenue  of  the 
society  for  all  time,  with  comparatively  little  or  no 
return  in  income. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Council  were  pro- 
posing to  undertake  some  original  or  new  develop- 
ment in  horticulture  likely  to  benefit  the  industry, 
either  practically  or  scientifically,  one  could  under- 
stand the  anxiety  apparent  for  a  new  garden.  Let 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  spend  what  money 
it  may  on  a  new  garden,  it  is  hopeless  for  it  to  hope 
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to  attain  to  the  perfection  in  any  branch  of  horti- 
culture that  is  not  already  existent  in  our  best 
private  and  commercial  establishments  throughout 
the  kingdom,  most  of  which,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  are  at  the  service  of  the  society  to  show  to 
any  foreign  or  other  friends  interested  in  gardening. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  does 
not  spend  its  energies  and  income  in  trying  to 
teach  British  farmers  the  art  and  practice  of 
husbandry  by  occupying  a  farm  of  their  own  ;  but 
it  does  so  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  effective 
■way  by  encouraging  and  stimulating  agriculturists 
to  greater  efforts  of  perfection  by  bringing  together 
in  large  exhibitions,  the  best  produce  of  the  whole 
country.  This  is  what  we  should  like  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  do  for  gardening. 

The  principle  of  having  an  expensive  garden  for 
the  society  is  played  out.  It  has  had  its  chance 
and  has  fallen  behind  in  the  race,  and  it  would  be 
about  as  profitable  to  "  work  a  dead  horse,"  or  to 
"  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,"  as  to  think  of 
establishing  another. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
Society  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
accepted  the  Presidency.  What  policy  under  his 
guidance  did  the  Council  then  adopt  which  has 
brought  about  such  happy  results  in  the  present 
■success  of  the  society  ?  Surely  no  one  will  say 
that  Chiswick  can  lay  claim  to  having  helped  to 
■bring  about  this  marked  success.  To  what  then  is 
it  due  ?  I  respectfully  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  Policy  of  the  Council  in 
establishing  the  fortnightly  and  Temple  shows  in 
the  heart  of  London. 

If  then  it  be  conceded  that  our  success,  both  in 
the  number  of  Fellows,  and  in  the  greater  and 
wider  influence  the  society  is  now  exercising  on 
'behalf  of  Horticulture  is  due  to  this  cause,  may  it 
•not  be  pertinently  asked  :  Why  do  we  not  nourish 
-and  make  much  of  this  "nest  egg" — "this  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs  " — by  making  a  cordial 
and  unanimous  effort  to  Becure  a  proper  hall  of 
horticulture  in  London  ?  It  would  cost  little  more 
than  the  garden,  and  instead  of  being  afterwards  a 
drag  on  the  resources  of  the  society  in  the  way  of 
outgoings,  as  the  garden  would  do,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  handsome  income  would  result  from 
the  services  which  the  hall  might  be  put  to  ;  aud 
without  particularising  farther,  it  would  be  no 
■hardship  for  the  society  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  by  charging  the 
trade  for  exhibits  therein  for  advertising  purposes  ; 
this  in  itself  would  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  Drill  Hall  has  always  been  considered  a 
make-shift,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  per- 
maaent  home  of  the  socitty.  Moreover,  in  view  of 
the  greater  amount  of  time  and  attention  likely  to 
be  given  to  military  training  in  the  future,  we  may 
any  day  find  ourselves  minus  a  home,  as  I  under- 
stand we  are  only  tenants  at  will. 

It  is  acknowledged  freely  that  there  are  at  least 
two  difficult  problems  to  solve,  before  the  course  is 
•open  to  the  erection  of  a  hall.  The  first  is  the 
■necessary  funds,  and  the  second  is  where  to  find  an 
eligible  site. 

If  the  funds  are  forthcoming  in  sufficient  volume, 
the  second  would,  I  hope,  not  prove  so  formidable, 
as  there  must  be  plenty  of  poor  tenements  around 
Westminster,  which  could  be  bought  and  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  hall.  If  it  is  a  fact  as 
stated  by  some  correspondents,  that  £27,000  was 
promised  some  years  ago  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
society  was  not  by  any  means  so  popular  as  it  is 
to-day,  then  it  is  not  too  sanguine  a  view  to  take 
that  a  like  amount  and  probably  much  more  would 
be  forthcoming  now.   O.  T.  F. 

[The  tendency  now  is  to  belittle  Chiswick,  but 
the  conferences  held  there  have  been  most  service- 
able to  horticulture  ;  and  as  we  have  the  lease  for 
another  twenty  years,  we  ought  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  We  shall  never  again  get  such  a  garden  at 
such  a  price,  and  if  more  encouragement  and  direc- 
tion were  given,  it  might  be  rendered  more  valuable 
than  it  now  is.   Ed.] 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioa>. 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Oncidium  sphacelation  is  a  plant  that  soon  dete- 
riorates in  health  whenever  the  potting  material 
becomes  dense  and  close  from  age  and  decay,  and 
immense  quantities  of  new  roots  form  soon  after 
the  old  is  replaced  with  new  material.  Specimens 
may  now  be  broken  up  and  re-made,  using  well- 
drained  pans  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss.  The  plant  grows  well  in  a 
moderately  light  position  in  the  warm-house,  but  a 
few  degress  leas  heat,  aud  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
than  is  usually  obtainable  there,  induces  a  more 
robust  growth  and  stronger  flower-spikes.  Water 
is  needed  copiously  during  the  growing  season,  but 
only  sufficient  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  sound 
state  is  required  when  they  have  matured. 

Bolleas,    Peseatoreas,    Promenceas,    <tc. — These, 
with  other  allied  forms,  are  botanically  classed  as 
Zygopetalums,  but  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view, 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  them.     Being  difficult 
to  import,  and  irrationally  treated  when  they  do 
arrive,  good  healthy  plants  are  seldom  met  with. 
Members  of  the  first  two  genera  may  be  treated 
alike,   although  the  individual  species   hail  from 
different  localities  and  altitudes.     They  should  be 
planted  in  baskets  or  pans  with  numerous  perfora- 
tions, and  almost  filled  with  drainage,  surfacing  up  to 
the  base  of  the  new  growth  with  peat  and  sphag- 
num-moss mixed  in   equal  proportions.      Select  a 
moderately  shaded  spot  in  a  warm-house,  having  an 
equable  temperature  all  the  year  round.    Stand  the 
receptacles  on  inverted  pots  placed  on  a  stage  well 
covered  with  moisture-holding  material,  from  which 
evaporation  is  rapid.     Here,  when  the  plants  are 
rooting,    water  may   be  applied  overhead   almost 
daily ;  but  during  the  winter,  atmospheric  moisture 
and  an  occasional  watering  will  suffice  to  keep  them 
in  health.     Preferably  the  spring  time  is  the  most 
suitable  for  overhauling  the  plants,  but  any  in  an 
unhealthy  state  may  be  taken    in    hand    at   the 
present  season,  and  owing  to  less  care  in  watering 
being  needed  now,  they  will  probably  repay  any 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.     Imported  plants 
may  be  inserted  in  crocks  alone,   and  moistened 
freely  until  new  growth  appears,  when  new  mate- 
rial should  be  placed  at  the   base,  and  the  plants 
treated  as  above  described.    Promensea  stapelioides 
and  P.  xanthina  are  totally  distinct  from  any  of 
the  above,  and  require  different  treatment.     They 
are  small,   dwarf  -  growing  species,  very  liable  to 
damp  off  in  an  over-saturated  atmosphere.     They 
are  now  making  new  growths,  and  it  is  the  best 
time  to  repot  or  give  fresh  rooting  material  where 
required.       Plant    in    small,    well  -  drained    pans 
that     may     be    suspended,    introducing    a     little 
turf  -  fibre      with      the      peat      and     sphagnum- 
moss,    and    afford    a    modicum   of    sand.       Sus- 
pend   the    plants    above    the    Masdevallias,    and 
afford  water  sparingly  until  established,  and  even 
then  great  care  is  needed,  so  as  to  apply  no   more 
than    will   keep   the   materials   moist.       Overhead 
watering  should  not  be  adopted  with  these  plants. 
On   the   completion   of   the   growth    of   their  tiny 
pseudo  bulbs,    rest   should    be   brought   about    by 
applying  water  only  when  these  shrivel  greatly. 
Thrips    must  be    kept    in    check,   or   irreparable 
damage  to  the  young  growths  will  follow.     Bate- 
manias,  of  which  there  is  but  one  true  species,  viz  , 
B.  Colleyi,  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as 
Bolleas,  but  a  shady  spot  in  the  Cattleya-house  will 
prove  more  suitable  for  it.     The  above,  like  Colax 
jugosus,  is  difficult   to   grow   generally,  but   with 
care   in   keeping    the   young   growths   freed   from 
water,  wherever  evaporation   is   not  rapid,   little 
trouble  should   be   experienced.      The   last-named 
generally    thrive     best    when     grown     with     the 
Masdevallias. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Work  in  Genera!. — The  present  wet  season  has 
spared  the  gardener  much  labour,  much  less  water 
being  required  by  plants  freshly  set  out,  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  spread 
and  growth  of  weeds  of  all  sorts,  and  hindered  the 
use  of  the  hoe  in  killing  them.  The  earlier  crops 
have,  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine,  taken  a  longer  time 
than  usual  to  mature,  and  at  the  present  there  is 
every  prospect  of  seedlings  raised  from  late  sowings 
having  to  remain  longer  than  is  good  for  them  in 


the  seed-beds.  In  this  district  the  early  crop  of 
Peas  will  hold  good  for  at  least  another  week, 
whereas  in  ordinary  summers  the  ground  has  been 
already  cleared  of  them,  manured,  dug,  and  re- 
occupied.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  having  the 
soil  of  the  seed-beds  in  good  heart,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  thin  sowing.  It  will  be  important  in 
such  seasons  as  this  to  clear  off  the  early  Peas  as 
soon  as  the  produce  becomes  the  least  degree  old. 
Any  of  the  Broccolis,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c,  not  yet 
transplanted,  will  do  well  to  follow  the  early  Peaa 
or  early  Strawberries.  It  is  not  good  for  plants  of 
the  same  natural  order  to  occupy  the  same  spot  in 
the  garden  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  as 
the  plants  seldom  do  well.  Where  a  good  stock  of 
manure  is  in  a  fit  state  for  applying  to  the  land,  it 
may  be  employed  for  any  kind  of  vegetable  which 
occupies  the  land  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  these  thriving  best  where  recent  applications 
of  manure  has  been  made.  Soils  which  were  well 
cultivated,  unless  planted  with  the  most  gross- 
feeding  vegetables,  only  need  a  moderate  sprinkling 
of  slaked  lime,  which  should  not  be  used  if  the 
staple  naturally  contains  much  lime  ;  soot  or  wood- 
ashes  are  preferable  in  this  case.  All  of  these 
substances  destroy  the  much  dreaded  wire-worm, 
and  help  in  preventing  clubbing  of  the  roots  in 
Brassicas.  , 

Spring  Cabbages. — There  is  hardly  a  garden, 
however  small,  which  does  not  grow  these  Cab- 
bages more  or  less,  and  no  doubt  most  growers  sow 
for  this  crop  at  a  fixed  date,  which  has  been  found 
to  suit  the  soil  and  locality.  I  find  it  advisable  to 
make  two,  and  even  three,  sowings,  so  that  if  one 
does  not  succeed,  I  have  another  upon  which  to 
fall  back.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  about 
the  17th  of  this  month,  and  others  may  be  made  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight.  The  seed-beds  should  be 
rather  light,  and  be  situated  on  moderately  rich 
soil,  quick  growth  being  very  desirable.  A  heavy 
soil  should  receive  a  dressing  of  road-grit,  mixed 
with  rather  fine  mould,  or  well  incorporated  with 
the  staple.  Let  the  position  of  the  beds  be  au  open 
one,  and  broadcast  the  seed3,  covering  them  with 
finely-sifted  soil,  and  put  nets  over  the  beds  forth- 
with. Unless  rain  fall,  water  should  be  afforded 
daily  till  the  plants  are  well  above  the  soil.  Of 
the  many  good  varieties  now  in  commerce  I  may 
mention  Ellam's  Early,  Sutton's  Earliest,  and 
Mein's  No.  1,  which  never  fail  to  give  good 
results.  The  last  two  are  especially  adapted  for 
cold  districts. 

Turnips. — It  is  time  that  preparations  were 
made  for  sowing  for  the  last  crops.  The  first  sowing 
should  be  made  at  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  others  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks 
till  the  first  week  in  September.  I  prefer  to 
mike  small  and  frequeut  sowings,  smaller  roots 
being  superior  in  flavour  to  large  ones,  and 
they  keep  when  stored  much  better  than  those. 
The  position  of  the  beds  in  the  present  month 
should  be  cool,  and  the  land  should  have  been 
recently  manured,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
nutriment  close  at  hand  if  dry  weather  occur.  The 
August  sowing  requires  land  in  good  heart ;  and  the 
plants  soon  bolt  or  become  a  prey  to  the 
Turnip-flea,  if  the  land  gets  in  a  dry  condition. 
The  Turnip,  when  growing  in  well-drained  land,  is 
not  damaged  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  and  in  mild 
winters  the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  till  the 
spring,  when  excellent  "  tops  "  may  be  taken  from 
them.  Before  sowing,  let  soot,  wood-ashes,  or 
slaked  lime,  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  Of  varie- 
ties to  sow,  take  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  a  good  keeper  ; 
Yellow  Perfection,  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone,  the 
last  two  invaluable  for  producing  tops.  Let  the 
seed-drills  be  drawn  15  inches  apart,  and  nearly  2 
inches  deep. 

Scorzonera  and  Sahafy. — The  plants  from  the 
sowing  made  in  May  should  now  be  thinned  to  a 
distance  of  9  inches  apart.  This  sowing  is  not 
liable  to  run  to  seed  like  the  first  one.  Some 
gardeners  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  shapely 
roots,  but  given  a  top  dressing  from  spent  Mush- 
room-bed manure,  and  occasionally  liquid-manure, 
the  plants  rarely  fail  to  grow  well. 

Herbs. — Those  in  demand  in  the  winter  should 
now  be  cut ;  Mint  especially  requires  early 
gathering.  All  kinds  of  pot  herbs  keep  better  if 
cut  on  a  hot  day,  and  laid  out  loosely  on  a  shelf  in 
a  vinery,  partially  shading  them  from  the  sun. 
Parsley  may  also  be  dried,  but  unless  afterwards 
placed  in  bottles  and  kept  air-tight  it  soon  loses  its 
colour  and  flavour.  When  dried,  tie  in  small 
bundles,  and  hang  in  a  cool  airy  storeroom.     . 
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THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Wird,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Beyan,  Es.(.,  Trent  Park 
Now  Barnel 

Tin  Layering  of  Strawberries. — Owing  to  the 
recent  wet  weather,  opportunities  havo  been 
afforded  the  gardener  for  washing  and  tilling  with 
soil  the  necessary  number  of  small  Go's,  for  layering 
Strawberries,  and  cutting  hooks,  &c.  The  work 
may  now  lie  pushed  on  with  vigour.  If  beds  of 
vigorous  one  and  two-year-old  plants  are  not  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  runners,  these  must 
be  found  on  the  fruiting  plants,  a  beginning  being 
made  with  the  earlier  varieties.  Strong,  healthy 
runners  may  always  be  obtained  from  vigorous 
young  plants,  which  if  afforded  proper  attention 
afterwards  make  strong  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
autumn  season.  The  layering-pots  should  be 
placed  down  the  middle  of  each  alternate  alley, 
plunging  them  in  the  earth  up  to  the  rims,  if  time 
will  admit  of  this  being  done.  By  arranging  the 
pots  in  this  manner,  the  alleys  on  either  side  are 
left  unencumbered  for  the  men  to  pass  along  in 
attending  to  the  plants.  Take  the  strongest  run- 
ners, nipping  off  the  runner  in  front,  and  fasten 
With  a  peg  or  a  stone.  During  dry  weather 
apply  water  daily,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
When  the  runners  are  rooted,  let  them  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plants,  and  then  remove  to  a 
somewhat  shady  spot  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Planting. — If  the  situation  of  the  new  beds  and 
borders  is  decided  upon,  let  the  soil  be  trodden 
evenly  over  the  entire  area,  and  rake  it  smooth 
and  level.  Some  gardeners  plant  Strawberries  on 
land  that  has  carried  a  crop  of  early  Potatos,  when 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  preparation  is  needed 
than  that  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  land  not  yet 
prepared  for  planting,  it  should  be  seen  to  without 
delay.  Unless  the  land  is  in  very  good  heart, 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  afforded, 
together  with  a  dressing  of  heavy  loam  if  the  land 
be  of  a  light  nature,  and  then  dig  it  deeply  or 
bastard-trench  it.  Strawberries  of  the  British 
Queen  strain  require  very  good  cultivation  to  bring 
out  their  good  qualities  ;  a  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  if  such  are  planted. 

Varieties. — Royal  Sovereign  is  extensively  grown 
as  an  early  Strawberry,  and  until  superseded  by  a 
better  one,  it  will  retain  its  place.  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
an  immense  cropper,  forms  a  good  succession  ; 
Gunton  Park  is  an  excellent  Strawberry,  and  a  good 
cropper,  the  colour  of  the  berries  a  dark  crimson. 
President  is  au  excellent  old  variety,  and  Waterloo 
deserves  to  be  grown  where  it  succeeds,  as  its  dark 
Mulberry-coloured  fruits  are  appreciated  by  some 
persons.  Latest-of-All  and  Oxonian,  two  excellent 
late  varieties,  should  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  north 
walls  for  affording  late  fruits  for  dessert.  Where 
the  soil  is  suitable,  British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg 
may  be  grown.  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  a  first-rate 
early  variety,  and  it  should  not  be  omitted  when  the 
land  suits  it :  while  Yicomtesse  Htricart  de  Thury  or 
Garibaldi  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  richly  flavoured 
fruits  of  moderate  size,  good  for  jam  and  preserving 
whole.  If  a  brighter  coloured  preserve  is  required, 
Grove  End  Scarlet  or  Stirling  Castle  are  excellent 
varieties  for  this  purpose.  St.  Joseph  should  find 
a  place  in  every  garden. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Chrysanthemums.— The  plants  in  pots  being  now 
established,  should  be  arranged  together,  and 
secured  to  stakes  in  the  place  they  will  occupy  till 
the  end  of  the  month  of  September.  Japanese  and 
incurveds  for  producing  large  blooms  may  require 
only  one  stake,  which  should  be  6  feet  high  and  of 
due  strength.  These  stakes  should  be  inserted  in 
the  soil  about  2  inches  from  the  stem,  and  pressed 
down  until  the  drainage  is  reached,  and  a  little 
practice  will  enable  workmen  to  fix  the  stick  per- 
peudicularly.  In  tying,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  growth.  Let  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  occa- 
sionally stirred  with  a  pointed  stick.  If  space 
permit,  the  plants  may  stand  in  single  rows  on  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes  at  18  inches  from  pot  to  pot, 
water  being  adjacent.  In  order  to  keep  staked 
plants  steady,  wires  may  be  stretched  along  the 
row  and  attached  to  posts,  and  to  this  the 
stakes  in  the  pots  may  be  fastened  with  tarred 
string.  If  properly  staked  one  wire  is  sufficient  to 
hold  the  plants  in  position.  Affording  water  is  an 
important  matter  in  Chrysanthemum  cultivation, 
an  examination  being  required  three  times  a  day  in 
hot  weather.  The  plants  should  be  well  syringed 
morning  and  evening  in  sunny  weather.  Xo 
manures  should  be  applied  at  present. 


Cape  Pctanjoniumi. — Those  plants  which  have 
ceased  to  flower  may  be  stood  out-of- doors,  and  be 
kept  rather  dry  until  the  shoots  ripen.  Cuttings 
taken  now  of  half-ripened  shoots  root  readily  in  a 
bed  of  sandy  soil.  The  final  potting  of  all  winter- 
flowering  plants,  viz  ,  Linum,  fibrous  -  rooted 
Begonia,  Eupatorium,  Gesneria,  Genista,  Grevillea, 
&c,  should  be  finished  soon.  Cyclamens  should  be 
syringed  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sa9hes 
closed  with  sun  -  heat,  air  being  admitted  in  the 
evening.  Cinerarias  for  early  flowering  should  be 
potted  in  loam,  and  stood  in  a  cool  place  out  of  the 
sun,  as  in  the  shadow  of  big  trees  at  a  distance 
away,  sashes  being  dispensed  with  excepting  during 
storms  and  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Cinerarias 
should  be  grown  on  without  a  check.  Sow  seeds 
for  supplying  plants  for  blooming  in  the  spring  ; 
sow  also  Mignonette  for  winter  flowering  in  j-inch 
and  6-inch  pots,  that  are  well-drained,  and  filled 
with  a  turfy  loam  three-quarters,  and  dry  cow- 
dung  one-quarter,  mixed  with  road-grit  and  fine 
rubble  ;  make  it  firm,  and  apply  water  to  the  soil 
before  sowing  the  seeds.  Plunge  the  seed-pots  in 
coal-ashes  ;  apply  shade  till  the  seeds  come  up,  and 
thin  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  tit  to  be  handled. 
Tree  Mignonettes  may  receive  the  final  repotting, 
allowing,  if  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pots.  Stake  out  the  leading  shoots,  and 
pinch  off  all  flower-spikes  as  they  show,  syringing 
the  plants  morning  and  evening,  and  affording  air 
at  all  times  of  the  day. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilcheater,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Pinks. — A  border  in  a  protected  part  of  the 
garden  should  now  be  prepared  for  striking  cut- 
tings of  Pinks.  First  let  a  rich,  sandy  campost,  to 
which  powdered  charcoal  or  soot  have  been  added, 
be  dug  into  the  soil  ;  and  then,  having  dug  and 
levelled  the  border,  make  it  firm  and  rake  the 
surface  smooth,  removing  stones,  &c.  In  choosing 
the  cuttings,  take  those  which  are  found  about  the 
base  of  the  flower-stalks,  taking  them  with  a  heel  ; 
and  smooth  the  ragged  part,  which  is  all  that  is 
requisite,  then  dibble  them  into  the  soil  at .'!  inches 
apart.  Apply  water  copiously,  so  as  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  cuttings,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
them  afterwards  with  a  fine  rose  watering-can.  When 
there  are  signs  of  growth,  transplant  them  to  a 
prepared  bad  in  which  some  stiff  loam  has  been 
dug,  or  grow  them  in  groups  in  the  borders  with 
similar  preparations. 

Carnations. — Preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  layering  the  plants,  the  weather  being  all  which 
could  be  desired  for  the  purpose.  A  commence- 
ment should  be  made  by  lightly  forking  up  the  soil 
round  about  the  plants,  and  making  the  flattish 
mounds  beneath  the  shoots  to  be  layered.  This 
soil  should  be  sifted  through  a  ^-inch  meshed  sieve, 
and  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  rotten  dung,  and  road-grit  or  coarse  sand, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  soot.  The  shoots  to  ba 
layered  should  be  strong,  not  too  succulent,  and 
convenient  for  being  brought  down  to  the  soil ;  and 
from  these  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  should  be 
stripped,  and  an  incision  made  half-way  through  at 
a  joint  some  6  inches  from  the  top.  Having  done 
this,  turn  the  blade  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
cut  upward  for  about  a  spice  of  1J  to  2  inches, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoot.  For  fixing 
the  layers  in  the  soil  use  stiffish  pegs  of  Bracken 
or  Birch,  holding  the  layer  steady  meanwhile,  and 
erect ;  hollow  out  the  soil  a  little,  bend  down  the 
layer,  and  insert  the  peg  ;  then  fill  in  with  the  sifted 
soil,  pressing  it  round  the  layer.  Some  gardeners 
tip  the  grass,  others  do  not.  Apply  water  forthwith, 
and  whenever  required  during  hot  weather.  The 
layers  will  be  rooted  in  six  weeks,  when  they  may  be 
severed  from  the  old  plants,  and  set  out  in  prepared 
beds  or  statious,  or  in  unfavourable  districts  potted 
up  for  storing  in  frames  through  the  winter. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  recent  heavy  rainfall  has 
been  destructive  of  the  first  blossoms  in  the  flower- 
beds, and  these  should  be  removed  before  decay 
sets  in  ;  removing  all  leaves  which  have  turned 
brown,  and  any  accumulation  of  rubbish  between 
the  plants.  Healthy  growth  and  less  damage  by 
slugs  are  the  benefits  derived  from  doing  this  useful 
kind  of  work.  Celosias,  Fuchsias,  and  Abutilons 
planted  in  beds  in  exposed  positions  will  stand  in  need 
of  supports.  The  plumes  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  are 
often  taken  by  the  sparrows  for  nesting  purposes, 
and  to  obviate  this,  let  some  strong  black  or  brown 
threads  be  twined  arouud  the  plumes  or  over  the  beds. 


Yuccas.  —  The  cuttings  inserted  in  prepared 
borders,  as  advised  in  an  earlier  Calendar,  will  now 
be  making  roots,  and  on  some  of  them  flower-shoots 
will  appeir  from  the  larger  ones,  which  should 
be  removed  with  a  slanting  cut  level  with  the 
leaves,  and  thus  favour  the  growth  of  side-shoots. 
Established  plants  are  flowering  well  at  this  place, 
and  require  strong  stakes  to  support  them,  reach- 
ing  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  spike.  The 
ties  should  allow  for  the  sway  of  the  spikes,  so  as 
to  prevent  chafing  the  rind.  Immediately  after 
flowering  is  over,  cut  off  the  spike,  and  by  so  doing 
give  strength  to  the  side-shoots,  which  in  turn  will 
flower  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  according  to 
strength.  In  the  case  of  Yuccas  possessing  many 
branches,  some  of  them  are  sure  to  flower  yearly. 
If  afforded  during  the  period  of  flowering,  weak 
liquid-manure  is  of  great  use  in  imparting  vigour  to 
the  plants  at  a  time  of  great  strain. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  tne  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbech 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Figs.  —  When  the  second  crop  of  fruits  on  the 
early  pot  trees  is  consumed,  the  trees  should  be 
cleansed  and  insects  destroyed,  in  order  that  the 
foliage  may  keep  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  a 
renewal  of  activity  at  the  roots  may  be  induced  before 
repottingor  top-dressing  are  carried  out.  The  sooner 
the  latter  operation  is  performed  the  better  for  the 
trees.  Trees  which  have  out-grown  their  pots 
should  be  repotted,  using  pots  that  are  two  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  are  standing  in  ;  let  the- 
drainage  be  good,  and  as  a  potting  soil  make  use 
of  rough  turfy  loam  three  -  quarters,  well  -  rotted 
dung  one-quarter,  together  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  old  piaster  and  wood  ashes,  or  charred  earth. 
The  same  kind  of  compost  will  answer  when  top- 
dressing.  When  the  latter  operation  is  performed, 
the  exhausted  soil  should  be  extracted  down  by  the 
sides  of  the  ball,  and  the  drainage,  if  defective, 
should  be  made  good.  After  a  repotting,  Fig-trees 
should  be  afforded  genial  treatment  for  a  week  or 
two,  or  until  activity  at  the  root  has  taken  place, 
when  the  plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  off, 
and  afterwards  be  stood  in  a  sunny  position  out-of- 
doors.  Let  the  plants  be  maintained  in  a  moderately 
moist  condition  at  the  root,  and  be  syringed1 
occasionally  in  hot  weather. 

Melons. — If  fruits  are  liked  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  there  exists  a  small  forcing  house  provided 
with  sufficient  top  and  bottom-heat,  Melon-seeds 
may  still  be  sown.  Wherever  the  seed-pots  are 
placed,  they  must  be  kept  close  to  the  roof-glass 
directly  the  seeds  have  germinated.  The  best 
place  is  a  frame  or  pit  having  a  bottom-heat  of  80°, 
in  which  case  the  plant9  will  be  close  to  the  glass 
all  the  time  they  remain  therein.  A  bed  of  fer- 
menting materials  should  be  prepared  3  feet 
deep,  on  which  a  bed,  1  foot  thick,  of  turfy-loam, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  bone  -  meil  and 
soot,  should  be  laid.  A  temperature  of  about  75' 
by  night,  and  851  by  day  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  growths  trained  thinly,  every  alternate 
lateral  being  stopped  at  the  first  leaf.  By  this 
method  good  substance  in  the  foliage  will  be 
ensured,  which  will  enable  it  to  continue  in- 
vigour  till  the  fruits  ripen. 

Cucumbers.  —  Plants  may  now  be  planted  as  a 
succession  to  those  which  have  been  fruiting 
throughout  the  early  summer  months.  These 
plants  will  bear  late  into  the  autumn,  and  spare 
the  winter  Cucumber-plants,  which  need  be  cropped 
only  very  lightly,  so  long  as  the  plants  from  this 
sowing  remain  in  bearing.  Former  directions  given 
as  to  making  the  Cucumber-bed,  top-dressing  the 
hillocks,  &c,  should  receive  attention.  The  aim  of 
the  the  gardener  should  be  to  grow  plants  of  good 
strength  from  the  seed  stage  upwards,  to  prevent 
red-spider  attacking  them  ;  and  to  syringe  them 
freely  night  and  morning. 

Tomxtos. — A  fresh  planting  and  another  sowing 
of  seed,  may  take  place  at  this  date.  In  order  to 
grow  winter  Tomatos  to  perfection,  a  house  with  a 
due  south  aspect,  and  having  a  roof  with  sharp  pitch, 
should  be  chosen.  The  plants  should  be  kept  for  a 
short  space  of  time  in  the  seed-pots,  or  in  the  small 
pots  in  which  they  are  potted,  as  to  do  this  causes- 
weakness  in  the  plants  and  hinders  growth.  The 
plants  succeed  as  cordons,  all  lateral  growths  being 
pinched  out  as  fast  as  they  appear.  A  suitable  sort 
of  soil  would  consist  of  turfy-loam,  mortar  rubble, 
bone  meal,  and  charred  earth.  Let  the  house  be 
ventilated  freely  by  night  and  day  in  fine  dry 
weather,  and  in  damp,  dull  weather,  keep  the 
interior  dry,  and  employ  artificial  heat. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONH     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

TheEditor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unlets 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  cf 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <&c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury, 

■Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


.  -..J  Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
I     Manchester  and  New  Brighton. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 


July  17 


J      mittees. 

1  Carlisle  Rose  Show. 


^  Paris  Exhibition  ftem  porary Show). 

July  18 — Cardiff  Horticultural  Show  (2  days). 

Tr,rv  in/  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition 
JCLY1J\     at  Birmingham. 

t,tt  v  oo  f  Bicentenary  Exhibition  of  Sweet 
j  uly  iv  (     peagj  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

Joly  21 — Rose  Show  at  Newton  Mearns. 

8ALE. 

FRIDAY,  Joly  20.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  and  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63'43. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— July  II  (6  p.m.):  Max.  86°;  Min.  63". 

July  12  :  Fine,  hot. 
Provinces. — July  11  (6p.m.):  Max.  77°,  8.E.  Counties; 
Min.,  09°,  Shetland. 


Now  that  Sweet  Peas  are  so 
Sweet  Peas.  much  in  favour  that  they  are  to 
have  a  "  Conference  "  all  to 
themselves,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  their  history  as  cultivated  plants.  In 
the  first  place,  their  native  place  is  Sicily  and 
the  adjacent  mainland  near  Naples.  By  some 
confusion,  Ceylon  has  also  been  mentioned  as 
the  native  country  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  but  this 
is  probably  a  mistake,  as  neither  Trimen  nor 
any  other  of  the  modern  authorities  mention  it 
as  a  native  of  Ceylon  ;  and  we  shall  presently 
indicate  how  this  error  may  possibly  have 
■originated. 

The  original  mention  of  the  plant  was  in  1696 
hy  a  reverend  monk,  one  Father  Cupani,  who 
published  at  Naples  a  Uortus  Catholicus,  in 
which  is  described  our  plant  as  follows  : — 
"Lathyrus  distoplatyphyllus  hirsutus  mollis 
niagno  et  peramseno  flore  odoro."  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  Linnaeus'  binominal 
system,  and  we  commend  the  name  or  descrip- 
tive phrase  rather  to  our  Orchidic  friends  and 
others,  who  seem  disposed  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  practices.  There  are  some,  too,  among 
the  purists  who  would  revive  the  name  disto- 
platyphyllus as  the  ol  dest  specific  name.  For 
our  own  parts  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the 
Paris  Convention,  and  to  call  the  plant 
by  Linnteus'  name  Lathyrus  odoratus — in 
English,  Sweet  Pea.  But  we  are  anticipating. 
The  earliest  notice,  as  we  have  said  is  that  of 
Cupani.  That  learned  monk  sent  seeds  of  it 
in  1699  to  Commelyn  of  Amsterdam,  who 
sowed  the  seeds  and   gathered   flowers  in  the 


same  year.  He,  of  course,  adopts  Cupani's 
name,  and  gives  in  his  Rariorum  Flantarum 
Med.  a  good  figure  (1701),  in  a  folio  plate. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  repre- 
sentation is  the  way  in  which  the  wing  petals 
spread  laterally.  This  would  be  thought 
almost  criminal  now -a -days,  when  the  object 
is  to  get  as  circular  and  even  an  outline 
as  possible,  and  to  convert  what  Nature 
meant  to  be  irregular,  into  a  regular  form. 
In  modern  botanical  jargon,  a  Sweet  Pea,  or 
any  other  Pea  for  that  matter,  is  classed  as 
"  zygomorphic,"  or  irregular  ;  the  aim  of  the 
florist  is  to  make  it  "  actinomorphic,"  or 
regular. 

We  cannot  trace  anything  more  about  the 
Sweet  Pea  till  1713,  when  it  is  mentioned  by 
James  Petiver  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions in  a  paper  entitled  "  Botanicum  hortense 
III.,  giving  an  account  of  divers  rare  plants 
observed  this  summer,  a.d. ,  1713,  in  several 
curious  gardens  about  London,  and  particularly 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  Physick  Garden  at 
Chelsea,"  a  garden  which  had  at  the  time  close 
relations  with  the  Dutch  gardens  at  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam. 

Petiver  calls  the  plant  Lathyrus  siculus,  cit- 
ing Boerhaave's  Index  plantarwm  Acad.  Lugd. 
Bat.  (Leyden).  The  great  Dutch  naturalist, 
it  may  be  said,  considered  his  plant  identical 
with  Cupani's  L.  distoplatyphyllus.  Petiver 
described  the  plants  as  coming  from  Sicily,  and 
having  large,  broad,  sweet  smelling  flowers  with 
a  red  standard  (vexillum),  and  blue  wing-petals, 
or  as  he  calls  them  (petalis  labialibus)  wrapping 
round  the  "  rostrum  "  or  young  ovary.  "  This 
elegant  sweet  -  flowered  plant,"  continues 
Petiver,  "I  first  observed  with  Dr.  Plukenet 
in  Dr.  Uvedale's  most  curious  garden  at 
Enfield,  and  since  at  Chelsea  and  elsewhere." 
Neither  Gerard  nor  Parkinson  mentions  the 
plant,  which  must  have  been  introduced  after 
their  time. 

Plukenet  in  his  Almagestum  (1720),  p.  114, 
refers  to  the  plant  in  the  same  terms  as 
Petiver,  citing  Cupani's  L.  distoplatyphyllus  as 
a  synonym,  but  with  some  hesitation. 

In  1730  the  purple  Sweet  Pea  was  figured  in 
a  coloured  plate,  representing  the  flowers  of 
June,  published  by  Robert  Furber,  of  which  a 
copy  is  in  our  possession.  The  flowers  are 
much  smaller  than  those  we  are  now  accustomed 
to  see. 

In  1737  Burmann  published  his  Thesaurus 
Zeylanicus,  wherein  he  mentions  "Lathyrus 
Zeylanicus  odorato  flore  amitno  ex  albo  et  rubro 
vario,"  which,  he  says,  only  differs  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  from  Cupani's  plant.  Here,  then, 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  plant  in  connection 
with  Ceylon.  Burmann  did  not  himself  visit 
the  island,  but  got  his  specimens  from  collectors. 

In  Burmann's  long-winded  Latin  preface,  it 
is  stated  that  Hartog  sent  Ceylon  plants  (seeds, 
probably)  to  Cornelius  Voss,  a  nurseryman  at 
Amsterdam.  May  it  not  have  been  that  Voss 
had  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Pea  from  Sicily  also, 
and  that  by  some  accident  they  were  mixed 
with  Ceylon  seeds,  and  hence  Burmann  may 
have  been  misled.  At  any  rate,  we  can  form 
no  other  hypothesis,  and  have  no  other  clue 
whatever. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  other  of  the  old 
authors,  as  they  simply  copy  from  one  another, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  information. 

Linn.eus,  however,  must  be  mentioned,  as 
our  nomenclature  dates  from  him  ;  indeed, 
originated  with  him.  In  the  Species  Flantarum 
(1753),    our  plant   is  called  L.   odoratus.     Ac- 


cording to  some  purists,  Linnaeus  should  have 
called  his  plant  L.  distoplatyphyllus.  We  are 
glad  he  did  not,  though  we  have  no  less  respect 
for  Cupani  than  if  we  were  to  adopt  his  name. 

Linn/Eus  makes  two  varieties — a,  siculus,  and 
,8,  zeylanicus,  of  Burmann. 

In  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  we  gleaned 
these  details,  are  specimens  in  Sloane's  Her- 
barium, H.  S.  88,  fol.  53,  labelled  by  Plukenet, 
and  others  from  Miller,  derived  from  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  about  1740. 

Miller  (1768)  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his 
Garderi'rs'  Dictionary  adopts  the  Linnsean 
nomenclature,  and  mentions  three  varieties, 
one,  the  original,  with  dark  purple  standards 
and  blue  wings  ;  another,  with  a  pink  standard 
and  white  keel,  with  the  wings  of  a  pale  bluish 
colour — this  is  commonly  called  the  Painted 
Lady  Pea  ;  and  thirdly,  a  form  in  which  the 
flowers  are  all  white. 

Aiton  in  his  Hortus  Keivensis,  iii.  (1789), 
refers  to  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  60, 
and  also  adopts  a  siculus  with  purple  standard, 
and  /3  zeylanicus  with  parti-coloured  flowers 
(the  Painted  Lady). 

How  many  varieties  there  are  now-a-days  we 
do  not  care  to  count.  The  object  now-a-days  is, 
as  we  have  said,  to  get  a  large,  nearly  circular 
flower  with  a  bold  standard,  and  much  variety 
of  colour.  In  addition  to  this,  changes  in  habit 
have  been  induced,  and  a  race  of  dwarf  forms 
introduced  from  America.  All  these  variations 
have  been  effected,  not  by  hybridisation  be- 
tween distinct  species,  but  by  cross-breeding 
and  selection  from  one.  The  range  of  varia- 
tion, considerable  though  it  is,  is  thus  confined 
within  the  limitations  of  a  single  species. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  plant  was 
introduced  from  Sicily  to  Holland,  and  thence 
to  England. 

What  Mr.  Eckford  and  his  followers  have 
done  for  it  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  figures 
of  a  century  ago  with  the  flowers  now  produced. 


The  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday 

Roses  at  the       ,      ,  .      .,  « 

Crystal  Palace.     'a3';  waa  once  again  the  scene  ot 

a  great  Rose  show,  when  the 
supporters  of  the  National  Rose  Society  exhi- 
bited there  the  choicest  blooms  that  the  present 
season  has  afforded  them.  As  Rose  seasons 
succeed  each  other,  we  are  apt  to  complain  of 
each  one,  because  it  is  not  an  average  year 
that  is  looked  for,  and  wished  for,  but  a 
perfect  one,  which  seldom  or  never  happens. 
The  weather  during  the  present  season  has 
already  been  described  sufficiently,  and  it  has 
been  less  agreeable  than  Rose-growers  had 
hoped  for.  But  it  has  certainly  not  destroyed 
the  Rose  season,  nor  did  it  very  seriously  affect 
the  National  Society's  exhibition. 

We  know  that  there  were  some  growers  at 
the  Palace  on  Saturday  who  formed  a  rather 
low  estimate  of  the  show,  but  the  weather 
and  the  gossip  previously  had  led  them  to 
expect  such  a  show,  and  possibly  they  found  it 
difficult  to  think  otherwise. 

At  any  rate,  our  detailed  report  in  another 
column  goes  very  far  to  prove  that  in  quf  ntity 
of  blooms  at  least,  it  was  not  much  below  ave- 
rage, if  any.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  two 
classes  in  the  nurserymen's  section.  In  the 
first  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  there  were 
six  exhibitors  ;  and  in  that  for  forty  trebles, 
five  exhibitors  ;  making  1,032  blooms  in  the 
two  classes,  which  is  exactly  the  number  staged 
last  year,  but  is  forty-eight  fewer  than  in  1898. 
In  some  smaller  classes,  there  were  more 
exhibits  than  last  year,  and  in  others,  fewer. 
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Hut  it  is  worth  remark  that  in  one  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  and  confined  to  amateurs,  there 
were  as  many  as  eighteen  collections  staged. 

In  regard  to  quality,  the  flowers  were  not 
lacking  greatly  in  size  or  substance.  Perhaps 
they  failed  most  from  the  point  of  view  of 
refinement.  The  weather  having  been  cool, 
the  flowers  had  not  been  hurried,  and  had  not 
the  flimsy,  short-petalled  appearance  they  have 
in  very  dry,  hot  weather.  But  they  have  not 
escaped  the  disfiguration  that  wind  and  rain 
■cause,  and  some  of  the  finest  buds  were  injured 
before  a  petal  had  expanded.  Thus  there  were 
blooms  staged  with  grand  centres,  of  good  size, 
and  with  the  outermost  petals  storm-marked. 
-But  there  were  good  specimens  found  for  each 
of  the  six  Medals,  and  it  is  interesting  each 
.year  to  note  the  particular  varieties  that  are 
Adjudged  to  be  the  best  in  the  show. 

That  ever  popular  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
■which  has  so  frequently  proved  a  Medal  Rose, 
has  failed  this  year.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  certain  conditions  of  the  season  of  1900 
have  not  particularly  well  suited  this  excellent 
Bose.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  that  gained 
Medals  were  Susanne  -  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  ;  and  Ulrich 
Brainier,  shown  by  Mr.  Cook,  and  grown  but 
A  little  distance  from  London.  The  Hybrid 
Teas  were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  shown  by  Mr. 
Bewlay,  Ireland ;  and  Mildred  Grant,  from 
Mr.  W.  Taylbr,  Hampton.  The  best  Teas  or 
Noisettes  were  Muriel  Grahame,  from  Mr. 
Bewlay  ;  and  Bridesmaid,  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince. 

Of  exhibitors,  we  have  to  congratulate 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  again  won  the 
Amateur's  Challenge  Trophy,  being  the  ninth 
time  in  the  past  twelve  years.  The  next  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  from  which  Mr.  Lind- 
sell and  other  champions  were  excluded,  was 
won  by  Mr.  Orpen,  of  Colchester. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards,  beat  all 
comers  in  several  of  the  most  important  classes, 
and  one  of  the  judges  remarked  that  in  the  case 
-of  the  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  there  was 
not  occasion  this  year  to  adopt  "point" 
judging,  which  is  unusual.  Not  only  were  the 
■two  biggest  classes  won  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
'but  the  1st  prize  for  forty-eight  blooms  distinct 
has  also  gone  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  Belfast.  The  Colchester  growers 
have  consequently  been  less  victorious  than 
usual. 

The  Society's  Gold  Medal  offered  for  a 
seedling  Rose  that  may  be  adjudged  worthy  of 
such  a  distinction,  has  not  been  awarded  this 
year  at  Salisbury,  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  whole  of  the  exhibits  were  staged  in  the 
nave,  and  during  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
crush  of  visitors  that  quite  thronged  the  paths. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  was  present  at 
•the  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  all  indebted,  superintended  the 
arrangements. 

Since  the  exhibition  was  held,  the  weather 
has  become  unexpectedly  hot.  What  influence 
Tvill  the  changed  conditions  have  upon  the 
Society's  Northern  show  to  be  held  at  Birming- 
ham next  Thursday  ? 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
-Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  in  the 
■Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate  (late  James  Street), 
Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"Lilies"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  Wallace  at 
3  o'clock. 


The  Old  Deer  Park,  Kew.— Sir  Josurn 
Hooker  has  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Times:  —  "Sir,  — For  several  years 
after  the  appointment,  in  1841,  of  my  father, 
the  late  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  as 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the 
control  of  the  Deer  Park  was  included  in  that 
office.  At  that  time — and,  indeed,  till  the  date  of 
his  lamented  death— His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
condition  of  both  the  Garden  and  the  Deer  Park, 
paying  not  unfrequent  visits  to  both  ;  and  I  well 
remember  after  one  Buch  visit,  when  the  subject  of 
utilising  the  Deer  Park  had  been  under  con- 
sideration, my  father  telling  me  that  he  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  His  Royal  Highness  having 
assured  him  that  it  was  never  to  be  built  upon. 
I  may  add  that  on  a  recent  later  occasion  I  received 
the  same  assurance  from  Mr.  Redgravks,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  erection  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  in  the  Deer  Park 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Any  such 
laboratory  would,  I  hope,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  require  in  future  indefinite  extension  ;  and 
buildiugs  for  one  national  object  may  be  expected 
to  be  followed  by  others,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
amenities  of  the  Deer  Park  and  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Jos.  D.  Hooker,  Late  Director, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew." 

"Illustrations  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
GARDENS,  Kew,"  from  Photographs  taken  by  per- 
mission.— By  E.  J.  Wallis  (Effingham.  Wilson, 
11,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.)  This  publication  has 
the  advantage  of  being  published  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  which 
concludes  with  these  words: — "  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis 
has  succeeded  with  admirable  skill  in  photograph- 
ing the  most  interesting  and  striking  featurea  of 
the  establishment.  Believing  that  many  of  those 
who  come  to  Kew  would  wish  to  preserve  some 
memorial  of  their  visit,  he  has  had  a  well  chosen 
selection  of  his  views  reproduced.  Of  each  of  these 
I  have  willingly  written  a  few  words  of  description. " 
The  album  is  consequently  superior  to  the  average 
book  of  views  obtainable  at  "  show  "  places.  The 
photographs  have  reproduced  well,  and  many  of 
them  are  really  charming  pictures  of  favourite 
spots.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  arboretum 
are,  naturally,  the  most  pleasing  views  of  the 
interior  of  the  houses  and  of  the  rockery,  including 
too  many  details  in  the  foreground  to  be  so  effec- 
tive. It  may  be  suggested,  with  a  view  to  future 
editions  of  this  book,  that  an  index  or  numbered 
list  of  the  plates  would  assist  those  in  search  of  any 
one  particular  picture.  With  this  exception,  the 
publication  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
SOCIETY. — The  Committee  Meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  held  on  July  5,  fixed  the  dates  of  the  next 
exhibition,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
for  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  9  and  10. 

AMSTERDAM. — The  Netherlands'  Chrysanthe- 
mum Club  intend  to  hold,  from  November  8  to  12, 
an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  salons  of 
the  Royal  Society,  "  Natura  Artis  Magistra." 
The  schedule  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  1, 
exhibits  from  professional  gardeners  ;  2,  cut  flowers 
and  specimens  of  the  florist's  art ;  3,  exhibits  from 
amateurs. 

F6RSTBOTANISCHES  MERKBUCH. — We  learn 
from  the  Garten  Flora,  July  1,  that  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests  of  the  German 
Empire,  has  caused  to  be  published  a  list  of  the 
more  ancient  and  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
The  first  issue  embraces  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  and  is  furnished  with  twenty-two  illus- 
trations. The  work  is  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Conwentz,  Director  of  the  West  Prussian  Museum 
at  Dantzig.  The  publishers  are  the  Brothers 
Borntrager,  Berlin. 


M.  DE  LA  DEVANSAYE.— V,'a  are  glad  to  learn 
that  M.  de  la  Devansaye  has  been  honoured  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  order  of  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Order  of  Saint  Anne  for  his  successful 
work  in  horticulture.  We  tender  our  hearty 
congratulations. 

Cider  Congress  in  Paris.— It  it  proposed  to 
hold,  from  October  11  to  13,  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition,  a  congress  in  Paris  devoted  to  the 
cider-making  industry.  The  questions  proposed  on 
the  programme  for  discussion  refer  to  the  raising 
and  planting  of  cider  Apples  and  Pear-trees  ;  the 
uses  of  manures  for  them  ;  the  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  best  adapted  for  certain  localities ;  the 
insect  pests  and  diseases  of  the  trees  ;  drying  and 
preserving  the  fruits  ;  experimental  orchards  ; 
instruction  in  Apple-culture  and  allied  subjects  ; 
extraction,  filtration,  and  sterilisation  of  the  musts  ; 
uses  of  yeast ;  the  making  of  bottled  cider  ;  storing 
the  beverages  ;  Apple  spirit  ;  and  the  Apple  and 
cider  trade  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Those 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  conference  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  M.  Jourdain,  Rue  Marget, 
21,  Paris. 

MR.  Peter  BARR.— We  are  pleased  to  find 
Mr.  Barr  descanting  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mel- 
bourne on  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  culture.  "In  horticulture,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  a  start  must  bo  made  from  a  proper 

basis Growing  must  not  be  a  matter  of 

haphazard,  without  reason  or  a  precise  aim,  but 
must  be  developed  from  sound  principles."  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  such  doctrine  laid  down.  If 
we  simply  do  routine  work  as  well  as  our  fore- 
father's did,  what  chance  is  there  for  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture  ? 

The  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. —The 
annual  report  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate 
mentions  the  large  number  of  plants  and  of  seeds 
received  and  sent  out  by  the  authorities.  Among 
the  more  important  and  interesting  of  the  plants 
received  were  Begonia  Hemsleyana,  remarkable  as 
an  Old  World  species,  on  account  of  its  palmately 
divided  leaves ;  B.  venosa,  Cinnamomum  zeyla 
nicum,  Crinum  natans,  Cycas  siamensis,  Encepha- 
lartos  brachyphyllus,  Fugosia  hakefefolia,  Incarvillea 
variabilis,  Dianthus  Knappi,  the  true  Delphinium 
Staphisagria,  Lewisia  Tweedi,  Lycopodium  dicho- 
tomum,  Meconopsis  pauiculata,  Nicotiana  sylves- 
tris,  Salvinia  auricuJata,  Lizania  latifolia,  and 
KniphofiaTysoni.  The  report  is  entirely  satisfactory 
to  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  garden. 

Cherries.— M.  Charles  Baltet,  in  the  pages 
of  our  interesting  confrere  the  Gkronique  Horticole, 
says  that  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  this  season,  May 
Duke  Cherry  finds  its  way  into  Paris  in  waggons 
laden  with  hundreds  of  small  boxes ;  while  an 
enormous  quantity  goes  to  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  other  large  towns.  In  Buigundy  the  despatch 
of  fruit  is  astonishing.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
francs  are  obtained  from  England.  These  Cherry- 
trees,  which  are  planted  in  waste  lands,  on  slopes, 
or  in  exhausted  vineyards,  are  grafted  on  the 
Sainte  Lucie  variety.  They  have  no  manure,  no 
pruning,  no  cultivation,  and  yet  they  attract  a 
legion  of  buyers,  who  buy  the  crop,  pack  it  on  the 
spot,  and  despatch  it  to  its  destination. 

ACALYPHA  HISPIDA.— A  white-flowered  variety 
of  Sander's  Acalypha  is  figured  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung. 

Peach  Crop  in  the  United  States.— The 
present  prospects  of  the  Peach  crop  in  the  U.S.A. 
are  nothing  less  than  phenomenal ;  almost  every 
important  Peach-growing  State  reports  a  condition 
far  above  the  average,  and  some  even  above  100. 
Among  the  latter  are  Delaware,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina,  whose  reports  of  106,  110,  and  105, 
are  about  double  their  respective  ten  years'  average. 
Comparing  present  with  average  conditions,  Vir- 
ginia reports  46  above  ;  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
each  44  above  ;  Maryland,  41  above  ;  Arkansas  and 
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Kentucky,  36  to  3S,  and  33  above  ;  New  Jersey 
and  Missouri,  2S,  22,  and  24  above ;  and  Michigan 
and  Kansas,  15  and  12  above.  Only  California, 
with  a  condition  of  77,  or  six  points  below  the 
average,  constitutes  any  noteworthy  exception  to 
the  long  series  of  highly  favourable  reports. 

LOTUS  SILIQUOSUS. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
C.  R.  Haig  for  specimens  of  this  plant  found 
growing  in  an  artificial  chalk  hollow  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  kwith  little  vegetation  except  Trifolium 
minus.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  how  it  got  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birehington  is  a  mystery.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  it  was  introduced  with  foreign  seeds,  but 
there  are, '.we  are  informed,  uo  direct  indications 
of  such  an  origin. 

The  jComing  Apple  Crop  in  America.— 
We  learn  from  the  most  recent  Government  reports 
that  thejaverage  condition  of  the  Apple  crop  is 
exceptionally  favourable.  The  whole  of  the  four- 
teen States  of  the  Union  having  3,000,000  or  up- 
ward of  Apple-trees  in  bearing  at  the  last  census, 
report  a  condition  above,  and  most  of  them  con- 
siderably above,  their  ten-year  average.  The 
condition  in'JNew  York  State,  100,  is  the  highest 
reported  from  that  State  in  fifteen  years,  and  is 
twelve  points  above  the  average.  Kansas  also 
reports  twelve  points ;  Pennsylvania,  eleven ; 
Maine,  ten ;  Virginia  and  Michigan,  thirteen ; 
North  Carolina,  twenty-three  ;  Illinois,  Dine  ;  Mis- 
souri, six;.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  rive;  Kentucky  and 
Tennesse,  four'points  ;  and  Iowa,  one  point  above 
their  respective  ten-year  average.  Of  the  remain- 
ing States,  &c,  with  all  their  diversities  of  soil  and 
climate, r_all  but  some  half-dozen  have  the  promise 
of  more  than  an  average  crop. 

Poplar  planted  by  Peter  the  Great.— 

The  Garten  Zeitung  gives  a  figure  of  Populus  nigra 
in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburg. 
The  tree  is  106  feet  in  height,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt  Haywood,  of  Wood- 
hatch,  Reigate,  of  Burt,  Boulton  &  Haywood, 
Ltd.,  of  Rotherhitbe,  Cardiff,  Newport,  Grimsby, 
West  Hartlepool,  and  Sunderland,  timber  mer- 
chants, who  died  on  May  3  last,  aged  73  years,  left 
personalty  of  the  net  value  of  £234,814  6s.  Id., 
and  the  [whole  of  his  estate  has  been  valued  at 
£250,277  17s.  Id.  gross.  Bequests  are  chiefly  to 
members  of  the  family. 

The  Property  Market.  —  Burton  Closes, 
near  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  a  freehold  residential 
estate  of  91  acres,  was  withdrawn  at  £24,800 ;  and 
Hill  House,  Cold  Newton,  Leicestershire,  and  125 
acres,  including  Lord  Morton's  fox  covert,  at 
£6,000.  The  last-mentioned  property  was  sub- 
mitted by  order  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
About  35  acres  of  freehold  building  land  situate  at 
Winchfield,  was  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to  i'100 
per  acre.   Times. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
Ireland,  obligingly  sends  specimens  of  the  sub- 
joined interesting  species  : — 

Astrantia  minor. — Much  less  common  than 
A.  major,  and  more  elegant. 

Baptisia  alba.  —  A  Leguminous  plant,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of  white 
flowers. 

Campanula  Petr.ea.  —  With  sessile,  ovate, 
lanceolate,  dentate,  hairy  leaves ;  flowers  nearly 
2  inches  long,  with  narrow  linear  sepals,  and  a 
deep  violet-blue  corolla. 

Carduus  heterophyllus  var.  alba. 

Coronilla  Montana.— Like  C.  Emerus,  but  with 
larger  foliage,  and  inflorescence. 

Delphinium  Nuttalli.— Spikes  of  dirty  cream- 
coloured  flowers  ;  petals  bluish. 

Escallonia  pterocladon,  with  shining,  obovate, 
deep  green  leaves,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of  small 
white  tubular  flowers. 


Hydrangea  arborea. — A  shrub  with  lanceolate 
bullate  glabrous  leaves  and  termiual  corymbs  of 
whitish  flowers,  mostly  fertile  ;  a  few  at  the  cir- 
cumference sterile  with  slender  tube,  and  four-lobed 
spreading  limb  of  four  broadly  ovate  acute  lobes. 

Iris  ochro-aurea. — Falls  beardless,  rich  yellow, 
bordered  with  a  cream-coloured  band ;  standards 
erect,  yellowish,  bilobed  at  the  apex,  stalked  at 
the  base. 

Philadelphus  Falconeri,  with  the  leaves  and 
the  petals  lanceolate,  flowers  about  1  in.  across. 

Polemonium  pauciflorum. — An  evil-smelling 
viscid,  herbaceous  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  : 
flowers  3  inches  long,  with  a  long,  slender  corolla- 
tube,  expanding  into  a  five-lobed,  creamy-yellow 
limb. 

Potentilla  Fp.ederickseni. — Erect  shrub,  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  linear  acute 
leaflets  ;  flowers  \  in.  across,  pale  yellow. 

SpiR-EA  Foxi. — A  foot  high,  with  stalked, 
oblong,  obovate,  dentate  leaves ;  and  dense  heads 
of  whitish  flowers  like  those  of  S.  Bumalda,  except 
in  colour. 

Styrax  japonica.  —  A  shrub  with  shortly- 
stalked  ovate  or  oblong  glabrous  leaves ;  flowers 
snowy  white  in  pendulous  cymes  ;  pedicels  elongate, 
very  slender.  (Illustrated  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Dec.  12,  1885,  p.  745.) 

Typha  minima. — A  quaint  little  water-plant, 
with  flowers  in  cylindrical  brown  fluify  masses, 
about  1  inch  long,  around  the  top  of  the  rush-like 
stems. 

Veronica. --Natural  hybrid,  with  broad,  spoon- 
like, oblong,  acute  concave  leaves  j  in.  long,  and 
terminal  pyramidal  spikes  of  purplish-blue  flowers. 

Veronica  anomala.  —  A  New  Zealand  shrub 
with  small,  decussate,  sessile,  deep  green,  oblong, 
acute  leaves,  less  than  ^  in.  long,  and  terminal 
heads  of  numerous  small  white  flowers. 

Veronica  buxifolia. — Leaves  small,  oblong; 
flowers  white,  in  terminal  heads. 

Veronica  decumbens. — Leaves  oblong,  sessile, 
from  a  broad  base,  aboutan  inchlong ;  flowers  white, 
anthers  purple,  in  terminal  heads. 

Veronica  GLAUco-ceERULEA,  with  glaucous  oblong 
acute  leaves  more  than  i  inch  long.  Flowers  bluish- 
lilac,  in  terminal  heads. 

Veronica  Henryen.sis  :< . — Shrub  with  thick 
glabrous  lanceolate  leaves,  about  1 J  in.  long ;  flowers 
numerous,  lilac  and  white,  in  elongated  pyramidal 
racemes. 

Veronica  seedling.— A  shrub  with  linear, 
oblong,  acute  leaves,  about  3  to  4  inches  long,  and 
with  faintly-toothed  edges.  The  racemes  are 
pyramidal  in  terminal  clusters,  each  raceme  with 
numerous  white  flowers. 

Veronica  vernicosa.  —  In  foliage  not  very 
unlike  V.  anomala,  but  the  flowers  are  much  less 
numerous,  and  flushed  with  lilac. 

Mr.  Scaplehorn  sends  flowers  of  Cytiscs 
Schipkaensis,  a  dwarf,  erect  shrub  with  trifolio- 
late leaves,  with  oblong  apiculate  leaflets,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  white  flowers,  each  about  1  inch  in 
length.  The  golden  -  leaved  Plum  is  also  very 
attractive.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  send  an  interesting 
monstrosity  of  the  "Hen-and-Chicken  "  description 
in  Helenium  Hoopesii  ;  the  secondary  heads  are 
very  numerous,  and  borne  on  very  long  slender, 
decurved  pedicels. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Examination.— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
annual  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  horticulture  was  held  last  April,  and  over  200 
papers  were  sent  in,  the  report  upon  which  has 
lately  been  issued.  The  maximum  number  of 
marks  was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  Welthin-Winlo, 
from  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent, 
and  other  students  of  this  College  were  also 
successful.  In  comparison  with  the  results  of 
previous  years,   it    is    noted  that  the  number  of 


entries  has  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  questions 
were,  as  a  rule,  very  satisfactorily  answered, 
though  the  candidates  needed  a  reminder  to  keep 
more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered. 

"Holidays  on  the  Continent."— This  is- 
the  attractive  title  of  a  booklet  sent  out  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  giving  par- 
ticulars of  new  Continental  tours  via  the  Royal' 
Mail  Harwich  and  Hook  of  Holland  route.  Much 
valuable  information  is  here  given  briefly ;  but 
the  chief  charm  of  the  pamphlet  lies  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  illustrations  of  Holland,  North, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Belgium, 
which  are  quite  worth  a  place  in  any  scrap-book. 
Intending  travellers  can  obtain  more  detailed' 
information  from  any  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company's  agents  or  booking  offices. 

Masons  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  —  Lord' 
Leigh's  beautiful  park  near  Kenilworth  presented* 
a  very  animated  appearance  on  the  3rd  inst.,  whers 
a  Masonic  Festival  of  some  magnitude  was  held 
there.  At  the  luncheon,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
Mr.  Martin,  gardener  at  Stoneleigh,  carried  out  a. 
scheme  of  decoration  that  was  much  appreciated. 


FALKLAND  PAKE. 


[See  Supplementary"  Illustration.] 

This  is  a  noteworthy  residence  on  the  summit  o5 
South  Norwood  Hill,  and  may  be  described  as- 
possessing  one  of  those  suburban  gardens  for  which 
London  is  happily  famous.  The  house  was  built 
some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
McMeekin,  an  old  Kewite  who  left  Kew  in  1865, 
to  take  a  responsible  position  in  one  of  the  colonies, 
and  who  afterwards  acquired  an  interest  in  some 
Tea  plantations.  Returning  to  England,  Mr. 
McMeekin  bought  from  Lord  Falkland,  the  land 
upon  which  Falkland  Park  is  now  situated,  and  at 
once  set  about  building  a  residence  and  forming  a- 
garden.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Malcolm  Dunn  of 
Dalkeith  had  some  share  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  which  cover  an  area,  inclusive  of  the- 
residence  and  kitchen-garden,  of  20  acres.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  meadow  attached  which- 
measures  10  acres. 

The  grounds  may  be  said  to  face  the  south-east, 
for  on  this  side  of  the  house  alone  is  there  an 
unbroken  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here, 
however,  the  range  is  an  unusually  long  one,  ancti 
of  great  breadth,  extending  over  the  valley  in. 
which  the  town  of  Norwood  lies,  right  up  again 
over  the  Shirley  hills.  To  the  right,  one  can  look 
over  Croydon,  and  to  the  left  over  Beckenham. 

The  photograph  of  the  house  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  Supplement  shows  this  south-east  side,  with 
the  conservatory  running  from  the  house  in  the 
same  direction  :  while  the  south-west  front,  where 
there  is  a  small  flower-garden,  is  also  visible.  The- 
present  proprietor,  C.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  pur- 
chased the  place  from  Mr.  McMeekin  less  than, 
two  years  ago,  is  now  enlarging  the  house  by 
building  a  billiard-room,  with  a  suite  of  rooms- 
above  it. 

The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  a  view  to 
creating  as  many  features  as  possible  in  the  area, 
and  this  has  necessarily  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  a  more  bold  system. 
Beds  of  ornamental-leaved  and  flowering  evergreens- 
frequently  occur  in  the  greensward,  and  isolated, 
specimens  of  Retinospora,  variegated  Hollies, 
Golden  Yews,  double-flowering  Thorns,  Yuccas, 
and  many  other  species  are  even  more  numerous. 
On  the  south-east  side  there  is  a  nice  speci- 
men of  Taxodium  distichum,  and  several  of  the 
Lebanon  Cedar  ;  whilst  there  are  fine  Oaks  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  soil  of  this  particular 
spot  is  better  than  generally  the  soil  of  the 
estate  is  reputed  to  be.  One  of  these  has  grown 
into  a  remarkable  form,  for  it  is  like  a  partially- 
inflated  umbrella  or  a  gigantic  Toadstool.  Near 
the  foot  of  one  of  these,  and  in  company  with  many 
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useful  species  of  plants,  was  noticed  Funkia  cordata 
growing  splendidly,  at  present  possessed  of  numerous 
very  strong  spikes  of  its  bluish  flowers. 

The  estate  is  terminated  upon  the  south-west 
Bide  by  an  Oak  wood,  the  ground  of  which  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  the  cheery  bracken.  This 
wood  fortunately  belongs  to  the  estate,  and  some 
thousands  of  Primroses  and  flowering  bulbs  are 
being  planted  in  it. 

On  the  same  side,  but  a  little  nearer  the  house, 
is  a  small  American  garden  and  a  Hose-garden  ; 
and  immediately  under  the  residence,  as  already 
described,  there  is  a  kind  of  terrace-garden,  pos- 
sessing a  few  simple  beds,  some  of  which  are  planted 
with  Alternantheras  and  the  like,  and  in  which 
there  are  now  placed  a  few  large  specimens  of 
trimmed  Laurels  in  tubs. 

The  main  carriage  entrance  to  the  estate  ap- 
proaches the  house  from  the  north-east,  and  is, 
perhaps,  300  yards  long.  Near  to  this  are  several 
very  beautiful  Lebanon  Cedars,  also  a  tine  Mul- 
berry-tree; and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
scene,  with  its  well-kept  gravel  paths  and  thickly 
studded  greensward,  is  pretty. 

We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  grounds,  for  so  we  must  describe 
the  water.  There  are  several  lakes,  or  rivulets,  as 
the  larger  one  may  more  fitly  be  described, 
and  all  are  artificial.  Two  smaller  ones  at 
present  are  very  attractive,  they  contain  plenty  of 
water,  and  its  surface  is  bright  with  numerous 
flowers  of  the  Nymphseas  alba  and  sulphurea.  But 
the  longer  one  was  made  insufficiently  well,  and 
its  sides  too  easily  permit  the  water  to  filter 
through  them  ;  consequently  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  it  filled  with  water  during  very  dry 
weather.  In  its  bed  and  around  the  sides  are 
Typhas,  Irises,  and  numerous  other  aquatic  and 
bog  plants  ;  but  if  such  a  scene  is  to  be  gratifying 
during  summer,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  in  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Hymenocallis  flava 
and  the  Irish  Heaths  were  blooming  splendidly. 
There  is  quite  a  number  of  such  like  species  of 
plants  in  the  beds  near  to  the  water,  which  at  one 
point  is  spanned  by  a  round,  rustic,  wooden  bridge. 
Beds  of  Carnations  promise  splendidly.  They 
succeed  well  in  this  garden. 

The  principal  houses  consist  of  the  range,  illus- 
trated on  p.  33,  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 
Gregory  of  Croydon  from  a  point  just  below  the 
larger  rivulet.  The  step3  shown  in  the  picture  lead 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  terrace,  which  is  shown  but 
little  in  the  photograph,  but  which  consists  of 
greensward  and  beds  of  ornamental  plants.  The 
raDge  consists  of  seven  span-roofed  houses,  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  one  of  which  has 
not  come  into  the  focus  of  our  photograph.  Being 
in  an  ornamental  part  of  the  grounds,  the  houses 
themselves  have  been  made  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. They  are  about  25  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
and  vary  from  14  feet  to  18  feet  high.  At 
the  north  -  west  end  they  all  open  into  a 
delightful  corridor,  80  feet  long,  in  which  at 
each  end  there  are  tempting  recesses  or  ferneries 
built  of  "  Pulhamite  "  stone.  The  corridor  is  just 
now  a  pretty  picture,  its  walls  and  roofs  being 
covered  with  Heliotropes,  Jasmines,  Bougainvilleas, 
Passifloras,  Roses,  Lapagerias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
the  unique  coloured  Lasiandra  macrantha,  which 
succeeds  here  well. 

In  house  No.  1  there  is  grown  a  collection  of 
hard-wooded  plants,  including  Pimeleas,  Acacias, 
Ericas,  Epacris,  Witsenia  corymbosa,  &c. ,  but  its 
appearance  is  brightened  by  Celosias,  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  and  a  lovely  Solannm  jasminoides, 
that,  with  a  prodigal  display  of  white  blossoms, 
screens  a  rafter.  No.  2  contains  Cannas,  Azaleas, 
Celosias,  and  Gloxinias,  but  it  is  intended  to  make 
this  one  a  stove.  All  are  very  efficiently  heated, 
and  they  can  be  made  hot  or  cool  divisions  at 
desire.  No.  3  is  filled  with  Ferns  in  pots,  and  on 
the  roof  in  flower  are  Bougainvillea  and  the  lovely 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Versailles. 

No.  4,  which  contains  a  collection  of  stove  plants, 
at  the  present  time  looks  very  attractive.     Nos.  5 


and  6  are  Orchid-houses.  In  the  former  are  Cypri- 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  Thunias,  &c.  ; 
and  in  the  latter  a  collection  of  Cattleyas,  Sobralias, 
M  iltonia  vexillaria,  and  cooler  growing  Cypripeds. 
C.  gigas,  in  many  instances  showing  flower-spikes, 
succeeds  splendidly.  No.  7  is  almost  filled  with 
Palms,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain  and 
basin.  A  large  specimen  of  Brugmansia,  14  feet 
high,  and  planted  out,  gives  a  surprising  number 
of  blossoms.  This  range  of  houses  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  in  few  gardens  have  we  seen  a 
similar  feature  that  was  more  pleasing. 

A  little  to  the  back  of  this  range  are  three  less 
pretending  structures.  One  of  them  is  filled  with 
a  collection  of  some  hundreds  of  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  many  of  which  are  now  in  bloom  ; 
and  the  others  contain  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
respectively.  There  is  also  a  nice  light  span-roofed 
Tomato-house,  which  just  now  contains  a  fine  crop 
of  fruits  of  an  excellent  variety,  selected  during 
some  years  by  the  present  gardener. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  north  of  the  resi- 
dence there  are  several  Peach-houses  and  vineries  ; 
but  most  of  the  Vines  are  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury old  at  least,  and  will  be  renewed.  One 
structure,  however,  contains  Vines  planted  six 
years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  who  was  then  gar- 
dener here  ;  and  in  this  house  there  is  an  excellent 
crop  of  fruit  of  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  Foster's  Seed- 
ling Grapes  are  really  first-rate,  there  being  fourteen 
bunches  on  each  15  feet  long  rod,  and  many  of  the 
bunches  will  weigh  close  upon  3  lb. 

In  the  fruit-garden  there  is  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  and  Plums;  but 
there  are  not  many  trees  of  each  variety.  There  is 
a  most  satisfactory  crop  of  Apricots  in  the  case, 
where  Peaches  are  also  grown. 

The  kitchen-garden  crops  are  exceedingly  pro- 
mising. The  present  gardener  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Simp- 
son, who  succeeded  when  Mr.  Wright,  about 
twelve  months  ago,  took  a  similar  position  under 
Mr.  Martin  F.  Sutton  at  Reading.  P. 


THE  WEATHEK  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  week  of  changeable  but,  on  the  whole,  rather 
warm  weather.  On  the  10th  the  temperature  in 
shade  rose  to  84°,  which  has  only  once  before  been 
exceeded  during  the  present  summer.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  night  preceding  the  8th, 
the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
lawn  fell  to  within  4°  of  the  freezing  point— a  very 
low  reading  for  the  midsummer  month.  Both  at 
1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  at  the  present 
time  slightly  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell 
on  but  two  days  of  the  week,  the  total  measure- 
ment only  amounting  to  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  no  rain-water  at  all  has  now  passed  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  for  nearly  eleven 
weekB.  The  winds  were  of  about  average  strength, 
and  came  almost  exclusively  from  some  westerly 
point  of  the  compass.  The  Greater  Biudweed 
came  first  into  flower  on  the  4th,  or  at  a  later  date 
than  in  any  year  since  1891.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
GERMAN    ROSAR1ANS. 

Treves. — This  large  and  prosperous  Society, 
which  with  its  bi-monthly  journal  and  experimental 
garden  is  doing  so  much  to  encourage  Rose-culture 
and  the  raising  of  new  Roses  in  Germany,  held  its 
annual  exhibition  this  year  on  June  27  and  following 
days  in  the  old  imperial  and  archiepiscopal  city  of 
Treves  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  spacious  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Provincial  Museum,  and  within  sight 
of  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  palace. 
A  more  delightful  setting  for  a  Rose  show  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  ;  the  well-kept  public  grounds  and 
promenades  of  the  city  were  clothed  in  the  brightest 
and  freshest  hues  of  their  summer  attire,  whilst 
close  at  hand  the  red  sandstone  hills,  bedecked 
with  vineyards,  villas,  and  forest,  through  which 


the  river  Moselle  flows,  met  the  eye  whenever  it 
wandered  to  the  horizon.  Everywhere  around 
hovered  the  reposeful  spirit  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
when  tired  of  admiring  the  newest  and  richest 
creations  of  the  present  day  in  the  realm  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers,  the  mind  could  turn  to  the 
memories  of  the  glories  of  the  past — Roman  and 
mediaeval,  imperial  and  ecclesiastical — which  render 
the  city  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  to  the  antiquarian. 

The  district  of  Treves  and  Luxemburg  has  been 
for  some  years  past  noted  for  its  Roses,  and  several 
large  Rose  nurseries  have  been  formed  in  the  towns 
and  villages  ;  the  taste  thus  created  for  this  flower- 
is  therefore  much  in  evidence  in  the  public  and 
private  gardens  of  Treves,  and  prepared  the  visitor 
for  the  wealth  of  beauty  which  awaited  him  in  the 
grounds  of  the  exhibition,  and  here  everything  was- 
in  order  for  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  forenoon 
of  June  27.  A  large  honorary  committee  of  resi- 
dents of  the  city  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
show  ;  whilst  the  general  management  was  vested 
in  an  executive  committee  of  twenty  persons,  the 
details  being  carried  out  by  six  sub-committees.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  anticipating  the  presence  of  visitors  from  a. 
distance,  who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  short 
stay  in  the  city,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
for  arranging  amusements  and  excursions  to  points 
of  interest  outside  the  exhibition.  The  respected 
and  genial  President  of  the  Society,  Herr  Karl 
Druschki,  of  Gorlitz,  Silesia,  was  present  through- 
out the  show,  and  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert,  the  head  of  the  executive  committee  ;, 
Mr.  Hoffmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  Society's- 
experimental  Rose-garden  at  Sangershausen,  and 
others.  Among  the  judges  were  Mr.  Leon  Simon, 
of  Nancy  ;  Mr.  W.  Pfitzer,  of  Stuttgart ;  Mr.  F. 
Harms,  of  Hamburg  ;  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Helsingborg, 
Sweden  ;  and  other  well  known  rosarians.  England 
being  represented  by  the  writer  ;  and  all  can  testify 
to  the  great  kindness  they  received  at  the  hands  ofr 
the  officials  of  the  Society  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

The  schedule  was  divided  into  two  principal 
sections,  viz  ,  the  classes  for  Rose  plants  (of  all 
forms,  from  the  tallest  creepers  down  to  the 
miniature  bedding  kinds),  and  those  for  cut  Roses. 
The  total  number  of  claBses  was  120,  varying  from 
300  plants  (or  blooms)  downwards  ;  of  these,  about 
seventy  classes  were  open,  the  remainder  being 
about  equally  divided  between  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional growers.  There  were  also  a  few  additional 
classes  for  implements  and  objects  connected  with 
Rose-culture.  The  Rose  -  plants,  both  standards 
and  dwarfs,  had  been  for  the  most  part  planted  out 
in  beds  on  sloping  lawns  in  the  early  spring  of 
this  year,  and  in  almost  every  case  were  growing 
and  flowering  finely.  Indeed,  considering  the  short 
time  they  had  beeu  planted,  it  was  remarkable  to- 
see  such  a  result ;  and  when  standing  on  the 
higher  points  of  vantage  and  looking  down  over 
the  masses  of  plants  in  full  flower,  the  effect  was 
exceedingly  tine.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  will 
remain  on  view  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
cut  Roses  were  exhibited  in  a  handsome  and 
tastefully-decorated  tent ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  set  up  in  bottles  and  glasses  on  tables  in  the 
continental  fashion.  Although  one  missed  the 
evenly  dressed  serried  ranks  of  huge  flowers  which 
go  to  make  up  an  English  Rose  show,  still  the 
quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  was 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  arrangement  was  very 
tasteful. 

Seedling  Roses  were  an  important  feature,  and 
several  very  promising  novelties  were  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Midler  of  Weingarten,  Mr.  P.  Lambert  of 
Treves,  Mr.  N.  Welter  of  Treves,  and  others, 
although  the  special  prize  of  1,000  marks  (£50)  was 
not  awarded  in  this  class,  none  of  the  seedlings- 
exhibited  being  considered  worthy  of  this  high 
honour.  Among  the  best  of  the  newer  German 
varieties  exhibited  in  the  various  classes  were  Grusa 
aus  Teplitz  (very  fine,  rivalling  Marquise  de 
Salisbury    in    colour,   and   of    stronger    growth)  -y 
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Eugenie  Lamaroh  aud  Leonie  Lamarob,  two  richly 
coloured  dwarf  Polyantha  varieties  ;  BaldwiD,  a 
good  red  Hybrid  Tea  iD  the  way  of  Exquisite  ; 
Reichsgraf  E.  Kesselstatt,  Tea,  crimson,  shaded 
with  white  ;  Helene,  climbing  Polyantha,  with 
pale  pink  flowers  ;  Oscar  (Jordel,  a  line  crimson 
H.P.  ;  and  Fran  Geheimrath  von  Boch,  Tea,  yellow 
tinted,  and  edged  with  red.  Goldquells,  yellow 
Tea,  was  fine  in  colour,  but  the  plants  were  not 
growing  vigorously.  Other  continental  novelties 
well  shown  were  Lucie  Faure  (Tea),  Vicomtesse 
R.  de  Savigny  (Tea),  Monsieur  Bunal  (H.T.), 
Madame  Louis  Poucet  (Tea),  Flocon  de  Neige 
(white  Polyantha),  Georges  Schwartz  (deep  yellow 
Tea),  and  Principessade  Napoli  (Tea).  Hybrid  Tea 
Aurora  was  also  very  finely  shown. 

The  principal  prizea  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert,  of  Treves  (the  Empress  Frederick  s  Prize 
of  Honour  for  novelties  and  seedlings,  and  the 
prize  offered  by  the  city  of  TreVeB  for  250  standard 
plants)  ;  Messrs.  I.  Reiter  &  Sons,  of  Tn'ves  (the 
prize  offered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Treves  for  standard  plants,  and  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Darmstadt  for 
dwarf  autumn-blooming  Roses)  ;  Mr.  H.  Rottmann, 
of  Treves  (the  prize  offered  by  the  burghers  of 
Treves  for  100  standard  plants)  ;  Dr.  Muller,  of 
Weingarten  (the  prize  offered  by  the  President  of 
the  Society  for  seedlings  and  novelties)  ;  Mr.  I.  B. 
Lamesch,  of  Luxemburg  (Prizes  of  Honour  for 
dwarf  perpetuals,  forcing  Roses,  and  for  bedding 
Roses) ;  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting,  of  Luxemburg 
(1st  prize  for  100  standard  Tea  Roses).  For  the 
most  tasteful  arrangement  in  the  planting  of  groups, 
Mr.  P.  Lambert  and  Messrs.  I.  Reiter  &  Sons  were 
equal  lsta.    Arthur  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross. 


Home  Correspondence. 


BYE- LAWS  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. — When  the  Fellows  see  in  print  the  bye- 
laws  in  Chapter  VIII.  which  refer  to  voting  by 
proxy,  they  will,  1  think,  be  as  surprised  aa  I  was 
myself  when  I  heard  these  bye-laws  read  out  before 
the  Chairman  put  them  to  the  vote  at  the  close  of 
last  Tuesday's  meeting.  The  amendment  I  pro- 
posed, and  which  had  the  support  of  the  entire 
meeting,  as  also  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Council 
(as  we  supposed),  was  distinctly  proposed  aa  an 
amendment  to  Bye-law  45,  aa  modified  and  pub- 
lished in  the  letter  Mr.  Wilks  addressed  to  the 
horticultural  papers  last  week.  This  was  fully 
understood  by  the  meeting,  who  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  granting  to  the  Council  the  power  they 
asked  for — a  power  they  have  not  had  for  twenty  - 
six  years  paat,  and  for  granting  which  no  sufficient 
reasons  were  adduced  by  the  Chairman.  When 
the  bye-laws  affected  by  this  amendment  were 
read  out  before  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
seen  that  the  lawyer  had  retained  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  No.  45,  and  had 
added  my  amendment  as  an  additional  bye-law. 
The  position  of  the  Fellows  is  undoubtedly 
strengthened  by  this  new  bye-law  giving,  aa  it 
does,  to  any  minority  at  a  general  meeting,  which 
amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
Fellows  voting,  the  right  to  demand  a  poll  of  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  but  certainly  the  meeting 
intended  that  this  right  of  appeal  by  such  a 
minority  should  take  the  place  in  the  bye-laws  of 
Mr.  Wilks'  amended  Bye-law  No.  45,  so  that  the 
Council  should  not  have  power  to  withdraw  any 
question  from  the  decision  of  a  general  meeting, 
unless  two- fifths  of  the  Fellows  voting  were  in 
favour  of  their  doing  so.  To  declare,  as  our  chair- 
man did,  that  such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
meeting  would  involve  an  entire  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Council,  was  certainly  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  But  having  taken  this  position, 
and  further  having  intimated  very  clearly  that  if 
the  meeting  passed  my  amendment  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  so  unmistakeably  approved,  it 
might  lead  to  the  resignation  of  the  Council,  there 
was  nothing  for  the  Fellows  to  do  but  to  vote  aa 
desired  by  the  Chairman.  No  one  wishes  to  pass 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Council  ;  but 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence'a  remarks  certainly  implied  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Fellows  attending  a 
general     meeting,     when     suggesting    resignation 


rather  than  acceptauce  of  an  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Council  all  they  asked  for,  provided 
only  that  two  fifths  of  the  Fellowa  voting  on  any 
occasion  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Council. 
Absolute  confidence  between  the  Council  and  the 
Fellows  ia  most  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Society  ;  and  by  the  passing  of  the  amendment 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted,  giving 
power  to  the  Council  to  appeal  to  all  the  Fellows 
when  supported  by  any  minority  of  two-fifths  of 
those  voting  at  a  general  meeting,  would  probably 
have  prevented  entirely  any  feeling  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. The  result  of  the  late  meeting  is,  that 
the  Council  obtain  the  exceptional  powers  they 
asked  for  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that 
they  will  make  use  of  it  if,  at  any  time,  three-fifths  of 
the  Fellows  voting  at  a  general  meeting  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  any  scheme  submitted  by  the 
Council.  Arthur  W.  Sutton. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND 
THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS.— The  reflection 
made  by  "  D  ,"  on  p.  15  of  your  issue  of  July  7,  in 
reference  to  the  apparent  unsuccessful  outcome  for 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  from  Government  smiles 
bestowed,  should  be  rather  judged  as  a  discon- 
nected accident  than  a  consequence,  for  in  the 
contrary  assumption  and  pronouncing  a  warning  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  beware  of 
similar  favours,  it  would  come  to  signify,  on 
common  sense  lines,  that  the  latter  Society,  or  its 
Council,  would  be  capable  to  waste  its  opportu- 
nities under  a  Government  grant— a  condition  not 
in  evidence  actually  without  such  grant.  Thus, 
the  implication  of  failure  with  more  means  hypo- 
thetical^, is  hardly  to  be  commended  as  a  view  to 
take  in  thia  connection,  and  not  flattering  to  the 
Society  and  its  Council.  Mismanagement  and  how 
not  to  do  it,  is  hardly  a  trap  into  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  would  fall  with  reminiscences 
of  its  own,  and  example  furnished  of  what  to  avoid. 
The  raising  of  the  question  at  all  from  this  stand- 
point might  deter  Government  from  acciuiescing  in 
a  grant  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
promotion  of  the  Green  Park  into  a  home  for  the 
Utter  Society  would  not  clash  with  the  Regent's 
Park  possession,  whatever  became  of  it,  and  the 
Green  Park  is  a  better  locality  than  Regent's  Park 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  What  "  D."  really 
implies  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Roupell's  suggestion 
made  at  the  April  meeting  when  he  reflected  on  the 
supposed  inability  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  re-establish  fertility  in  the  soil  at  Chis- 
wick  as  a  declaration  of  want  of  horticultural  intel- 
lect— a  view  which  would  accord  with  common 
aense,  and  would  find  general  adherence.  H.  H. 
Raseher,  Sidcuy,  Kent. 

CARPENTERIA  CALIFORNICA.  —  We  have  plea 
sure  in  sending  herewith  flowers  of  Carpenteria 
californica  ;  they  are  gathered  from  a  plant  grown 
here  on  a  south  wall  for  five  years,  and  which 
has  now  been  in  bloom  three  weeks  or  so.  For 
the  first  two  years  we  gave  it  a  little  protection 
in  the  winter,  but  for  the  last  three  winters 
it  has  not  had  any,  although  the  last  was  of  fully 
average  severity,  lasting  four  or  five  weeks,  with 
27°  of  frost  more  than  once.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  so  beautiful  a  plant  doing  so  well  so  far 
north.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York. 

SEMPERVIVUM  :  THOMSONl. — I  enclose  here- 
with an  interesting  hybrid  Sempervivum,  now  in 
flower  with  me  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  S.  arachnoideum  ?  andS.tectorum^, 
and  was  raised  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  P. 
Murray  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society.  It.  Lindsay. 

BUSCOT  PARK  HERO  MELON.— Concerning  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  Meads,  that  the  Melons 
which  I  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  in  May, 
1900,  which  gained  an  Award  of  Merit,  I  wish  to 
correct  his  assertion  that  the  variety  is  the  result 
of  his  crossing.  How  could  this  have  been  the  case 
when  Mr.  Meads  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter 
distinctly  saya :  "I  had  two  good  seedlings  from 
the  cross,  and  still  hold  the  aeeds  of  the  same.'' 
How,  then,  could  the  Melons  which  I  exhibited 
have  been  grown  from  seed  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Mead,  he  still  holds '(  When  I  took  charge  of 
these  gardens  in  July,  1897,  there  were  only  two 
varieties  of  Melons  here,  viz.,  Countess,  and  an 
unnamed  white  -  fleshed  variety,  with  partially 
smooth  stem.      The    Melons    which   I  exhibited, 


which  gained  the  Award  of  Merit,  were  obtained 
from  seeds  the  result  of  a  crosa  made  by  me  in  the 
spring  of  1893.  W.  L.Bastin,  Buscot  Park  Gardens, 
Birk). 

—  When  Mr.  Meads  left  Biucot  Park  Gardens 
in  1S97,  I  was  employed  there,  and  I  remained  with 
Mr.  Bastin  who  succeeded  him  until  March,  1900. 
I  saw  Mr.  Bastin  make  the  cross  early  in  1898, 
which  resulted  in  the  Buscot  Park  Hero  Melon.  I 
watched  with  interest  the  care  which  he  took  with 
it.  G.  Grant,  Foreman,  Pen  yre  Gardens,  Brecon. 

STRELITZIA. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a 
photograph  of  the  Strelitzia  now  flowering  in  my 
conservatory.  It  is  a  plant  I  have  had  for  some 
years,  and  with  which  I  am  also  well  acquainted 
with  in  Algiers,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  two 
flowers  growing  in  opposite  directions  out  of  one 
stem  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  Each  of  the 
flowers  are  as  good  as  the  ordinary  siogle  one. 
I  have  a  good  water-colour  drawing  of  the  single 
flower.  This  picture  ia  quarter  life  sizj.  The 
photograph  was  taken  here  by  Mr.  James,  the 
florist,  Farnham  Common.  F.  C.  Can-  Gomm. 

SCHUBERTIAGRANDIFLORA.— This  lovely  climb- 
ing plant,  if  it  be  not  a  rival  to  Stephanotis  grandi- 
flora,  is  a  very  useful  one,  whose  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  liked,  its  peculiar  refreshing 
fragrance,  reminiscent  of  Cocoa  nut,  Almonds,  aud 
others  making  it  a  great  favourite  in  the  making  of 
bouquets.  The  flowers  accompanying  this  note 
were  taken  from  a  plant  that  is  growing  in  a  con- 
fined bed,  and  whoae  shoots  ramble  over  the  roof 
of  a  stove  at  Birdsall.  The  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted  is  such  as  is  usually  found  suitable  for 
Stephanotis.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  apparently 
deriving  benefit  from  abundance  of  liquid-manure. 
It  is  always  pruned  at  the  end  of  the  winter. 
Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall,  York,  July  10. 

MR.  ROBERT  FENN.  —  Kindly  permit  me  to 
make  through  your  columns  a  brief  appeal  to  all  old 
friends  (and  especially  Potato  friends)  and  admirers 
of  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Sulhampstead,  and  for- 
merly of  Woodstock,  on  his  behalf,  now  that  in 
bis  groat  age  (eighty-four  years)  a  sad  misfortune 
has  befallen  him.  On  June  26,  whilst  in  his  garden, 
he  slipped  down,  and  in  doing  so,  broke  one  of  his 
legs,  thus  rendering  him  quite  helpless,  and  placing 
him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  where,  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn,  in  spite  of  the  misfortune,  he  is  very  cheerful 
and  full  of  vitality.  A  singularly  active,  energetic 
man,  whose  soul  seemed  to  be  in  his  garden,  to  be 
thus  thrown  on  his  beam  ends  in  the  evening  of 
his  existence,  is  indeed  a  grave  trouble.  Rarely 
has  there  been  found  in  all  the  world  of  hybridists 
one  more  intensely  enthusiastic,  one  who  laboured 
more  earnestly  or  unselfishly  to  promote  the  deve- 
lopment and  welfare  of  the  Potato.  Dependent  for 
some  years  chiefly  on  his  own  labours,  especially  in 
discharging  various  parochial  offices  for  which  his 
fellow  parishioners  would  not,  even  at  so  great  an 
age,,  be  denied  ;  confronted  by  heavy  expenditure 
for  medical  and  nursing  attendance,  his  aged  wife 
an  invalid,  it  does  seem  as  if  just  now  it  were 
peculiarly  a  fitting  time  to  offer  to  our  old  friend 
some  little  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  testimonial 
to  his  great  services  to  horticulture.  May  I  beg 
the  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  kindly  to 
act  as  treasurer,  and  receive  subscriptions  ?  Alex. 
Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL.— June 
began  well.  The  first  four  days  were  typical  June 
weather,  warm  and  sunny  ;  unfortunately  this  wea- 
ther culminated  in  a  thunderstorm  during  the 
night  of  June  4,  and  was  followed  by  cold  showery 
weather,  interspersed  with  an  all  too  occasional 
sunny  day,  which  lasted  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  The  maximum  temperature,  registered  by 
a  thermometer  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  facing 
due  north,  was  7S°  Fah.  on  Monday,  June  4,  and 
the  minimum  38°  on  the  1st,  and  on  only  four  daya 
did  the  thermometer  register  more  than  70°.  The 
barometric  pressure  has  been  very  steady,  the 
highest  reading  was  3021  inches  at  S  a.m.  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  the  lowest  29  45  inches 
at  8  p.m.  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  rain- 
fall amounted  to  3  30  inches;  there  were  fifteen 
rainless  days,  and  the  greatest  fall  during  twenty- 
four  hours  was  "91  inch,  measured  at  9  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  13.  A.  C.  Bartlelt,  Pencarrow 
Gardens. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  Chiswick. 

July  11.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
was  held  here  on  the  above  date  to  complete  inspection  of 
Peas,  &c. 

Present:  Messrs.  Balderson  (in  the  Chair),  W.  Marshall, 
E.  Beckett,  A.  F.  Barron,  G.  Wythes,  Gleeson,  G.  Keif, 
S.  Mortimer,  Esling,  Bates,  Markham,  and  A.  Dean. 

The  late  Peas  were  found  to  be  for  Chiswick  in  very 
excellent  form,  better  has  seldom  been  seen  there.  Awards  of 
Merit  to  Duke  of  York  and  Captain  Cuttle  were  confirmed.  A 
First-class  Certificate  was  granted  to  Alderman,  of  which 
there  was  also  a  fine  stock  seen  under  the  name  of  Royal 
Standard.  Alderman  is  without  doubt  the  finest  6*  feet  Pea 
in  commerce.  Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  Sutton's 
Peerless,  3  ieet,  very  fine  cropper;  and  Sharpe's  Standard, 
4  feet,  very  prolific.  Also  as  late  Peas,  to  Fascination, 
medium  sized  pod,  green,  and  wonderfully  free;  and  Late 
Queen,  a  fine  podded  variety,  also  seen  under  the  name  of 
Victoria.  There  were  no  fewer  than  four  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  seen  under  diverse  names.  Three  marks  were 
given  to  Harrison's  Stocks  of  Emerald,  a  capital  green 
Cabbage-Lettuce  ;  and  also  to  Harrison's  King,  a  fine,  good- 
standing,  curled  Cabbage- Lettuce.  A  few  early  Potatos.some 
.fifteen  varieties,  were  lifted,  and  the  best  croppers,  eight  in 
all,  were  ordered  to  be  cooked.  Several,  such  as  Ninety-fold, 
3lay  Queen,  The  Major,  Ringleader,  Bharpe's  Very  Early,  and 
Pioneer,  gave  quite  fine  tubers. 

After  cooking  and  tasting,  the  Committee  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Sharpe's  Very  Early,  as  having  the  best 
quality  in  that  stage ;  and  gave  Awards  of  Merit  to  Ring- 
leader and  Ninety-fold  as  being  the  next  best.  But  the  trial 
was  rather  early,  and  several  varieties  will  be  tested  again 
later  on  when  riper.  The  trial  of  Potatos,  early  and  late,  is  a 
very  large  one,  this  year  showing  new  ones  rather  abundantly. 


NATIONAL   ROSF. 

July  7.— This  important  show  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  above  date.  Its  general  features  are  alluded 
to  on  p.  30,  but  for  fuller  details,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
following  report. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Cevmty-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — There  were  six  com- 
petitors in  this  important  class,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
number  as  last  year.  The  Challenge  Trophy  and  1st  prize 
were  won  somewhat  easily  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Ireland.  Their  exhibit  was  composed  of  very 
good  blooms  nf  considerable  size  and  satisfactory  substance. 
The  varieties  were:— Back  row:  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
Captain  Hay  ward  (very  nice),  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alice 
Lindsell,  Janet  Scott  (new),  Marie  Verdier,  Robert  Scott 
(new),  possibly  a  seedling  from  Her  Majesty,  which  it  re- 
sembles, but  is  paler  in  colour  ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mdlle. 
Hoste,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Caroline  Testout,  Francois  Michelon, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  (Silver 
Medal),  Maman  Cochet,  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty,  Etienne 
Levet.  Second  row  :  Mine.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Horace  Verne t 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marie 
Rady,  Mildred  Grant,  Mine.  Hausmann  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Marie  Baumann, 
Florence  Pemberton  (new),  Shandon,  The  Bride,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Margaret  Dickson,  G.  H.  Mackereth,  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Tom  Wood,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  K.  A, 
Victoria,  and  Duke  of  Fife.  Front  Row  :  Ernest  Metz,  J.  S. 
Mills,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Avoca,  Comte 
Raimbaud.WhiteLady,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman Crawford,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Xavier  Olibo,  Auna  Olivier,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Niphetos,  E.Y.  Teas,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Oscar 
Cordell,  Marquise  Litta,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dnchesse  de 
Morny,  Muriel  Grahame,  Prosper  Langier,  Daisy  and  Alice 
Grahame  (new),  and  Madame  de  Watteville.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester,  was  2nd,  and  in  a  commendable  exhibit 
the  following  varieties  were  particularly  attractive:— 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Cleopatra  (very  fine,  worthy  of  a  medal), 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  A.  K.  Prince,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marquise 
de  Litta,  Marie  Finger,  Camille  Beruardin,  Madame  Hoste, 
Niphetos,  and  Madame  Henri  Percire;  3rd,  Messrs.  D  Prior 
-&  Son,  Colchester. 

Forty  distinct  larieties  {trebles).— This  class  produces  a  show 
in  itself,  and  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  who 
■showed  a  very  even  collection,  in  which  the  following  varieties 
■were  the  more  effective  :— Janet  Scott,  a  bright  rose-coloured 
•seedling  of  Messrs.  Dickson's,  in  colour  suggestive  of  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant ;  La  Frauce,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S. 
Crawford,  Marie  Baumann,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Marquise  de  Litta,  Gustave  Piganneau,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
arc.  Avoca,  Alice  Lindsell,  Robert  Scott,  and  Lady  M.  Beau- 
clerk  were  also  new  varieties  in  this  stand.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  2nd,  and  in  this  stand  we  noticed  fine  trebles  of  Mrs 
Cocker,  Dnchesse  de  Morny,  and  Cleopatra;  Messrs.  V,  Cant 
&  Co.  were  3rd.  There  were  two  unsuccessful  exhibitors,  so 
that  GOO  blooms  were  exhibited  in  this  class,  just  as  was  the 
case  last  season,  when  the  1st  prize  winners  were  Messrs. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester. 


Forty-eight  blooms  distinct  varieties.— The  champion  in  this 
class  was  almost  a  new  exhibitor  at  this  show,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  Belfast.  He  had  amongst  others,  excellent 
specimens  of  Gustave  Pig  vnneau,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Susanne-Marie  Rodocanachi,  Capt.  Hayward,  Miss 
Jennie  Dickson,  and  Souvenir  dej  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier. 
2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  who  had  con- 
spicuous examples  of  Marechal  Niel,  Killarney,  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Prince  Arthur,  White  Maman  Cochet,  &c.  3rd, 
Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Worcester.  There  were  five 
collections  staged  in  this  class. 

Twenty-four  blooms  distinct  varieties'— The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Tayi.er,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  who 
showed  the  following  varieties.  Back  row.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Victor  Hugo,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Susanne- 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  Centre  row;  Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  Teck,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Prince  Arthur,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Gustave 
Piganneau,  Vicountess  Folkestone,  Horace  Vernet.  Front  row: 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Ernest  Metz,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Com- 
tesse de  Nadaillac,  Comtede  Raimbaud,  Madame  Hoste,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  was  2nd,  with  brightly  coloured  but  rather  small 
blooms.  The  best  were  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marquise  Litta, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Horace  Vernet.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
who  was  strong  in  Teas  :  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac, Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Hay  ward,  K.  A.  Victoria,  and 
Baronne  de  Billeroche,  were  capital.  The  judges  awards  in 
this  class  were  severely  and  pretty  generally  criticised.  Some 
thought  the  1st  prize  should  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Prince's 
collection,  and  we  agree  with  them. 

2'wenty-four  dhti.net  varieties  (treblei). — There  were  several 
more  competitors  in  this  class  than  there  were  last  year.  The 
winners  of  the  1st  prize  were  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Worcester.  The  following  varieties  were  most  effective : 
Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  Litta,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Niphetos,  Ulrich  Brunner,  MargaretJDickson, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  Cusin,  A.  K.  Williams,  &c.  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  of  Oxford.  From  five  other  exhibitors,  the 
most  successful  for  3rd  prize  were  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  trusses  of  each — In  this  class 
the  exhibits  have  to  be  staged  in  twelve  vases,  and  the  varie-j 
ties  shown  must  not  include  any  known  to  the  National 
Rose  Society  as  "garden"  Roses.  We  do  not  regard  this 
class  as  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  judges  in  their  distribution  of  Awards.  Why  limit  the 
class  to  exhibition  varieties,  if  small  blooms  be  used,  because 
they  have  a  better  appearance  in  the  vases?  Each  group  of 
seven  blooms  is  judged  as  one  unit,  and  individually  those 
shown  were  not  of  conspicuous  quality.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
won  1st  prize,  his  best  specimens  being  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame 
Gabriel,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  General  Jacque- 
minot, and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford ;  2nd,  Mr.  Jno. 
Mattock,  who  had  mostly  Tea  varieties,  and  who  placed  the 
vases  over  a  black  velvet  cloth;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Prince.  One 
exhibitor  included  specimens  of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  and 
M.  Jules  Grolez,  and  was  accordingly  disqualified. 

Nine  Distinct  Varieties,  Seven  Blooms  of  Each. — Any  varie" 
ties  could  be  shown  in  this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Prince,  Oxford,  whose  collection  was  unnamed— a 
serious  omission.  They  were  mostly  Tea  varieties,  including 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
3rd. 

TEAS  AND   NOISETTES. 

The  lovely  Roses  that  belong  to  these  sections  were  not 
shown  quite  so  well  as  the  hybrid  perpetuals  or  the  decorative 
varieties,  but  at  the  same  time  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
quite  up  to  the  average  quality. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  Varieties. — This  class  was  won 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  had  a  capital  collection  of  the 
following  varieties :— Back  row:  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Maman  Cochet  (very  fine),  Innocente 
Pirola,  Bridesmaid  (Silver  Medal),  The  Biide,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  and  Medea.  Second  row  :  Muriel  Grahame, 
Catherine  Mermet  (very  good),  Rubens,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Golden  Gate,  Maiechal  Niel,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Ernest  Metz.  Front  row  :  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Cusin,  Alba  Rosea, 
Souvenir  d'uu  Ami,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  2nd,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  whose  best  varieties  were  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and 
Niphetos.  Messrs.  Frank  R.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick 
Nurseries,  Colchester,  beat  one  other  exhibitor  for  the 
3rd  prize. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  —  A  dozen  blooms  of 
excellent  quality  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  who 
displayed  the  followiog  varieties  : — Back  row :  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Ami.  Centre  :  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Comtesse 
deNadaillac.andlnnoceutePirola.  Frontrow:  MissE. Gifford, 
Miss  E.  Brownlow,  Medea,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  2nd, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  who  had  praiseworthy  specimens 
of  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid,  Ernest  Metz,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Muriel  Grahame  ;,3rd,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son, 
Bedale  and  Hitchin,  whose,  collection,  though  uneven,  con- 
tained beautiful  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Souvenir  d'Elise. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct  {trebles).— The  best  trebles  in  Teas 
wore  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  but  Teas  are  not  so  showy 
when  grouped  in  trebles  as  are  H.P.'s.  Those  most  effective 
were    Maman    Cochet,    Golden    Gate,  Mme.   de   Watteville, 


Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mine.  Cusin  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons,  who  had  good  trebles  of  Maman  Cochet, 
Muriel  Grahame,  and  Catherine  Mermet ;  3rd,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 

GARDEN  OR  DECORATIVE  VARIETIES. 

The  Roses  that  are  most  satisfactory  in  one's  garden, 
because  as  a  rule  they  grow  stronger,  and  flower  more  freely 
than  exhibition  varieties,  were  grandly  shown  in  the  various 
collections. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  trusses  o 
each.— Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt 
won  1st  prize ;  and  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  2nd. 
These  firms  obtained  the  same  positions  in  the  class  last 
year.  We  will  quote  the  whole  of  the  varieties  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul,  as  they  will  constitute  an  excellent  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  first-class  collection  of  these 
useful  varieties.  Back  row:  H.T.  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
burg,  H.T.  Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Rugosa,  Mme.  Chas.  Worth, 
Polyantha  grandiflora,  P.  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  N. 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Rugosa  Souvenir  de  M.  Cochet, 
and  Rosa  alba.  Second  row:  N.  Mme.  P.  Cochet,  H.T. 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  T.  Mme.  Perney,  H.T.  Camoens,  T. 
Mme.  Falcot,  Black  Moss,  Claire  Jacquier,  H.T.  Bardon  Job 
and  Common  China.  Third  row:  N.  Allister  Stella  Gray, 
Province  Kakanlek,  White  Moss,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar 
(single),  H.T.  Gustave  Regis,  H.T.  Dawn,  a  lovely  single 
pink-flowered  variety,  introduced  several  years  ago ;  Rugosa 
finibriata,  Rosa  Mundi,  and  White  Pet.  Fourth  row  :  H.P. 
Royal  Scarlet  (single),  P.  Auna  M.  de  Montravel,  N.  L'Ideal, 
Una  (single  yellow),  Old  Red  Damask,  T.  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  Tuscany,  The  Garland,  T.  Ma  Capucire,  and 
the  new  Noisette,  Psyche.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &Son,  Bath, 
included  a  grand  bunch  of  Cooling's  himalaica,  with  single 
white  flowers,  having  showy  yellow  stamens  ;  3rd,  Mr.  John 
Mattock. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  trusses  of  each 
—The  only  exhibitor  in  this  class  was  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who  had  a  nice  collection. 

An  extra  class  (open)  for  the  same  number  of  varieties,  but 
not  fewer  thae  three  or  more  than  seven  trusses  of  each,  was 
also  won  by  Mr.  Chas  Turner.  In  this  exhibit  the  following 
varieties  were  beautiful :  Grussans  Teplitz,  Lady  Sarah  Wilson, 
large,  single  blush ;  Crimson  Rambler,  Gustave  Regis, 
Crimson  Damask,  W.  A.  Richardson,  uncommonly  richly 
coloured  ;  Rosa  Mundi,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Thoiesbyana. 
Ma  Capuciue,  Princess  Marie,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg, 
Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  Alister  S.  Gray,  Souvenir  de 
Guillot,  Papa  Gontier,  Papillon,  and  Madame  Falcot.  Mr. 
Jas.  Mattock  was  2nd. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 

Twelve  blooms  of  hybrid  Teas,  distinct.— Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons  were  1st,  and  exhibited  these  peculiarly  attractive 
varieties  very  finely.  There  were  the  following:— Marquise 
Litta  (very  fine,  full  flower),  White  Lady,  Mis.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Caroline  Testout;  centre :  Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  Charlotte 
Guillemot,  and  Rosa  Marie.  Front  Roiv. — Alex.  Fuguier, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Eugenie 
Verdier,  M.  Jules  Grolez,  and  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  who  was  2nd,  had  very  nice  blooms  of  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 
were  best  of  five  other  exhibitors. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  Yellow  Rose.— The  best  Rose  in  this 
class  was  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  superb  in  form  and  colour, 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ;  2nd,  Marechal  Niel,  from  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons  ;  and  3rd,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  from 
Mr.  J.  Mattock.    There  were  two  other  exhibits. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  White  Rose.—  The  best  was  Bessie 
Brown,  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ;  2nd,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  ;  and  3rd,  The  Bride,  from  Messrs. 
Prior  &  Sons. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  Crimson  Rose.—  The  variety 
Captain  Hayward  was  shown  in  splendid  colour  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast;  2nd,  Marquise  de  Litta, 
from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son  ;  3rd,  Marquise  de  Litta, 
from  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons.  There  were  as  many  as 
eleven  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  among  the  varieties  staged 
unsuccessfully  were  Victor  Hugo,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Marie 
Baumann. 

Twelve  Blooms  of  any  Light  Pink  or  Rose-coloured  Rose.—  The 
variety,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  usually  1st  in  this  class,  was 
beaten  now  by  that  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing  was  2nd,  from  Messrs 
Harkness  &  Sons  ;  and  the  same  from  Messrs.  Townsend  & 
Son,  was  3rd.    There  were  eighteen  exhibitors. 

Twelve  Blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose.—  The  best  in  this 
class  was  Bridesmaid,  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  a  dozen 
blooms,  possessing  capital  centres,  and  good  in  colour.  The 
variety,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  was 
2nd  ;  and  Souvenir  d'Elise,  3rd,  from  Messrs.  Harkness. 

Three  Sprays  of  Roses,  Suitable  for  Ladies'  Wear.— The  best 
sprays  were  shown  by  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  who  had  a  pretty 
one  composed  of  flowers  of  the  variety  Allister  Stella  Grey 
and  two  others ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  2nd  ;  and  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton  3rd. 

NEW  ROSES  (Open). 

Nine  Blooms  of  any  New  Rose.— The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  variety  named  Alice  Lindsell,  from  Messrs.  Alex. 
DrcKSON  &  Sons  ;  it  is  a  large  Rose,  of  pale  pink  colour, 
with  petals  like  those  of  Her  Majesty  ;  but  this  Rose  has  a 
better  centre  than  Her  Majesty.  2nd,  Mrs.  Cocker,  from 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  ;  in  colour  this  Rose  is  like  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
but  has  a  silvery  sheen  over  it.  3rd,  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  from 
Messrs:  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
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rts,  distin  i  i  irieties,  not  Catalogued  by  N 
'  1897.  -The  1st  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded 
f  '  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  who  staged  the  following  varie- 
ties:—  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Bessie 
Brown,  Rev.  Alan  Ckeales,  Ada  Carmody,  White  Maman 
Gocliet,  Countess  of  Caledon,  M.  Jules  Grolez,  Madame 
Bug'  Die  Boullet,  Killarney,  Liberty  (deep  crimson,  H.T.), 
and  Lady  Mary  Cory.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  were  2nd,  and 
showed  tin-  fo'lowing  varieties,  not  included  in  the  1st  prize 
collection  :  Ulster.  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sandford, 
Ethel  Richardson,  and  Shandon.    Mr.  B.  R.  Cam  was  3rd. 

I  Roses,  twelve  distinct  varieties. — The  1st  prize 

in  this  class  was  won  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Choshunt.  They  had  rugosa  alba,  raul's  Carmine 
Pillar,  Polyantha  granditlora,  Pink  Roamcr,  macrantha  rubri- 
folia,  Brinnus,  rugosa  x  humilis  (purplish  -  rose),  Paul's 
Single  White,  WiehuriauaxGeneral  Jacqueminot  (bright  rose 
colour),  Andersoni,  and  Penzance  Briar  Brenda,  a  very  protty 
pink-flowered  variety:  2nd,  Messrs.  G.  CoOLINO  &  Sons, 
Bath  ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 

Wine  wi  'able  for  use  in  "  Bultonnoles."— The  best 

were  from  Mr  John  Mattock,  and  the  following  varieties 
may  be  accepted  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose:  Sou- 
venir de  Cathorine  Guillot,  Safrano,  Anna  Ollivier,  Gustave 
Regis,  Ma  Capucine,  The  Bride,  Madame  Chedane  Guin- 
noisseau,  Rubens,  and  Amazone.  The  2nd  prize  was  won 
by  H.  T.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop;  3rd,  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince. 

PREMIER  BLOOMS. 

The  best  H.  P.  bloom  shown  in  the  nurserymen's  classes 
was  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  in  Messrs.  Dli  iceON'e  1st 
prize  exhibit  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  blooms.  The  besl 
H.  T.  was  Mildred  Grant,  shewn  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  and  the 
best  Tea  Bridesmaid,  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms. 

AMATEURS. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  number  or  quality 
of  exhibits  from  amateur's  gardens,  a  fact  that  should  be  very 
satisfactory  to  the  National  Rose  Society. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Again  did  the  Rev.  E. 
B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin,  assert  his  superiority  as  an  amateur 
Rose-grower,  by  winning  the  Challenge  Trophy  and  1st  prize 
in  this  class.  His  varieties  were  Mrs.  John  Laing  (excellent), 
Marquise  Litta.  White  Lady,  Gustave  Piganneau,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Graut,  Francois  Michelon,  Her  Majesty,  Captain  Hayward, 
Souvenird'Elise,  Marie  Baumann,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Ulrica  Brunncr.  Centre  row:  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame 
Cusin,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Muriel  Grahame(Silver  Medal),  Prince 
Arthur,  The  Bride,  A.  K.  Williams,  Innocente  Pirola,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Mrs. 
Mawley.  Front  row  :  K.  A.  Victoria,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Caroline  Kuster,  Duke  ot 
Wellington,  Catherine  Mermet,  Susanne  Rodocanachi,  La 
France,  Helen  Keller,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Madame  J.  Verdier. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  whose  best  flowers  were  Uliich 
Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Alfred  Coloinb,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  Marie  Baumann.  3rd,  T.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Bristol.  There 
were  five  exhibitors. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct.  —  Ten  exhibitors  competed 
for  honours  in  this  class,  and  the  most  successful  of  them 
wasO.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
who  staged  the  following  varieties  :— Back  row  :  Suzanne 
Rodocanachi,  Marechal  Niel,  La  France,  White  Lady,  Mar- 
quise de  Litta,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Her 
Majesty.  Centre  row:  Bridesmaid,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady 
M.  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  and  Maurice  Verdier.  Front  row :  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Mine.  Hoste,  Marie 
Finger,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  The  Bride,  and  Ernest 
Metz.  2nd,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who 
included  very  nice  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet,  White  Lady,  and 
Franjois  Michelon  ;  3rd,  T.  Hobbs,  E  q.,  Bristol. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  (t relies).— Mrs.  Haywood  beat  three 
other  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  showed  nice  even  blooms  of 
good  colour.  The  best  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Abel  Carriere, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Marie  Eaumann  ;  2nd, 
A.  Tate,  Esq. ;  3rd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemeertox,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Romford. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  Rose,  except  Teas  or  Noisettes— The 
variety  Mrs.  John  Laing,  capitally  shown  by  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  placed  1st;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  from' 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  2nd;  3rd,  Mrs.  Laing  again, 
from  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Wrydelands,  Leatherhead. 

RESTRICTED  CLASSES. 
That  its  members  may  fight  under  fair  conditions,  the 
National  Rose  Society  divides  them  into  groups,  and  the  large 
growers  must  compete  among  themselves,  being  excluded 
from  others  which  are  reserved  for  those  having  fewer  plants 
from  which  to  collect  exhibition  blooms.  The  classes 
immediately  following  were  for  growers  of  fewer  than  2000 
plants  of  exhibition  varieties. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.—  The  1st  prize  exhibitor 
among  five  was  E.  M.  Bf.thune,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
who  in  a  good  exhibit  had  particularly  nice  flowers  of  Captain 
Hayward,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  Gabriel, 
Bridesmaid,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  2nd,  F.  Tattersall 
Esq.,  Morecombe  (very  good) ;  3rd,  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate! 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct  'varieties.— This  class  was  won  by 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank,  Berkhamsted,  and  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  National  Rose  Socifty.     His  best  flowers  were 


Caroline  Testout,  Bridesmaid,  Margaret  Dickson, 'and  Madame 
G.  Luizet;  2nd,  P.  Burnand,  Esq..  Reigate;  and  3rd,  C. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester. 

Eight  distinct  varieties  (trebles).— O.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester, 
was  1st,  with  the  following  varieties  : — Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Helen  Keller,  A.  K.  Williams, and  Caroline  Testout;  2nd,  Ed. 
Mawley,  Esq.  ;  and  3rd,  R.  E.  West,  Esq. 

The  best  collection  of  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  other  than 
a  Tea  or  Noisette  was  from  W.  Burnand.  Esq.,  Reigate,  who 
showed  Mrs.  G.  S.  Crawford  ;  E.  M.  Betiiune,  Esq.,  was  2nd, 
with  Ulrich  Brunner  ;  and  C.  Rohaine,  Esq.,  3rd,  with  Mrs. 
J.  Laing. 

1,1 plants.— There  were 

thirteen  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  and  R.  S.  Hubds,  Esq.,  Worcester,  showed  really 
first  class  specimens.  The  varieties  were  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mareehal  Nicl.  Susanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Mrs.  John  I. aing,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (small),  Killarney, 
Niphetos,  and  Fisher  Holmes  (small) ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Murray, 
Hyde,  was  2nd  ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Powlet,  Warminster,  3rd. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  was  the  best  shown  variety  in  the  class  for 
six  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette  ;  and  very  fine 
blooms  of  it  were  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  North  Finchley, 
London  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Shannan  Crawford,  from  J.  Bateman, 
Esq.,  Rosevale,  Archway  Road,  London,  N. ;  3rd,  La  France, 
from  Miss  B.  Langton,  Heudon,  N.W. 

Open  only  to  Growers  of  1  500  Plants.  -The  best 

collection  of  nine  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  shown  by 
E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  his  best  blooms 
being  Captain  Hayward  (excellent),  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Mamau  Cochet,  and  Gustave  Piganneau  ; 
2nd,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford ;  and  ::rd,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Times,  Hitchin. 

Keppel  H.  Gifford,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  won  a  class  for 
six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  bis  best  being  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Captiin  Hayward,  and  Francois  Michelon  ;  R.  Cook, 
Esq.,  Stonebridge  Park,  London,  N.W.,  was  2nd  ;  and  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill,  London,  3rd.  There  were 
twelve  exhibitors. 

The  best  Rose  other  than  Tea  or  Noisette,  shown  in  collec- 
tions of  sixes,  was  that  of  Caroline  Testout,  shown  grandly 
from  E.  Bewley,  Esq.,  Ratbmines,  Co.  Dublin;  2nd,  Mrs  J. 
Laing,  from  K.  H.  Gifford,  Esq.  ;  and  3rd,  the  same  variety 
from  R.  W.  Bowvfr,  Esq. 

TheSilver  Challenge  Cupfor  twelve  blooms,  distinct  va 
presented  by  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  was  won  by  Rev.  A.  Cecil 
Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary  Rectory,  Ipswich.  Particularly 
good  in  this  collection  were  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Captain  Hay- 
ward, Cleopatra,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Catherine  Mermet ;  2nd, 
Geo.  Moules,  Esq.,  Hitchin  ;  and  3rd,  H.  P.  Landon,  Esq., 
Brentwood.    There  were  twelve  exhibitors. 

Four  distinct  trebles.—  There  were  nine  collections  staged  in 
this  class,  the  1st  prize  going  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Rosevale, 
Archway  Road,  London,  N.  ;  the  2nd  to  the  Rev.  R.  Powley  ; 
and  the  3rd  toG.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Finchley. 

For  Exhibitors  who  have  never  won  a  1st  prize  under  the 
N.  K.  S. — P.  C  Burnand,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  1st  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  his  best  being  Mrs.  G.  S.  Crawford, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Alfred  Colomb  ;  2nd, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pembertox  ;  3rd,  Col.  Pitt,  Maidstone. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  varieties  was  won  by  E.  A.  Moulsey, 
Esq.,  Stevenage. 

S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Leicester,  won  a  class  for  six  blooms  in 
uot  fewer  than  four  varieties. 

Among  members  who  have  joined  the  Society  during  thc 
past  year,  R.  Boswell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  won  a  class  for  six 
blooms  in  distinct  varieties. 

A  Suburban  Class. — The  Langton  Memorial  Cup  was  won 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  North  Finchley,  with  a  collection  of  six 
Roses,  grown  within  8  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  These  hardy 
varieties  may  be  worth  giving  :— Mrs.  John  Laing,  Francois 
Michelon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  and  Heinrich  Schultheiss. 

Six  Blooms  of  New  Hoses.— F.  Tattersall,  Esq.,  Morecambe, 
was  1st  in  this  class,  showing  varieties  already  noticed  in  a 
similar  class  for  nurserymen  ;  Killarney  and  Ulster  were  best 
represented.    C.  Jones,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Exhibition  of  Roses  in  vases,  in  nine  distinct  varieties,  seven 
blooms  of  each,  and  not  exceeding  5  feet  by  4  feet  in  area  of 
tabling.— H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gatesford  Hill,  Worksop, 
was  1st  with  very  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sandford,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.'s  piece  of  plate  went  with  this  prize. 
The  Rev.  J.  H  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  2nd 
with  some  very  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Helen  Keller.  F.  H. 
Campion,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  3rd,  his  best  being  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Paul,  a  striking  light  pink- 
coloured,  flat  flower  ;  and  La  France. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 
The  Challenge  Trophy  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  was  won 
by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Newbridge,  Bath.  His  collection 
was  a  splendid  one,  and  the  following  are  the  varieties  : — Back 
row :  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Bridesmaid,  Medea,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  (very 
good).  Centre  row  :  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Cusin,  Cleopatra. 
Front  row  :  Golden  Gate,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Ernest  Metz, 


Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  BuRNSLDE,  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
Dover,  was  second,  and  included  very  large  specimens  of 
Maman  Cochet,  Cleopatra,  Sylph,  Madame  Cusin,  Medea,  and 
Catherine  Mermet.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  who  won 
this  class  last  year,  was  3rd.     There  were  five  exhibitors. 

A.Hill  Gray,  , Esq.,  Bath,  also>on  for  twelve  varietios, 
the  best  of  which  were  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Muriel  Grahame,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  &c. ;  these  were  splendid  specimens.  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  2nd  ;  and  Rev.  H.  Berners, 
Ipswich,  3rd. 

Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was  again  1st  in  a  class  for  eight  distinct 
varieties  (trebles);  Mr.  E.  M.  Betiiune,  2nd;  and  Rev. 
Foster  Melliar,  Ipswich,  3rd. 

In  a  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  The  Bride  was 
shown  best  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.  Then  came  Catherine 
Mermet,  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Bf.thune  ;  and  Marechal  Niel,  from 
the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar. 

Open  only  to  growers  of  fewer  tlueu  500  plants. — The  Rev.  R. 
Powley,  Warminster,  won  a  class  for  twelve  blooms;  and 
C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester,  was  2nd.  A  class  for  nine  blooms 
distinct,  was  won  by  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Worcester,  who  had 
Maman  Cochet  in  very  good  form.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Murray 
Ryde,  was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  3rd. 

Marechal  Niel  was  the  best  in  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  ono 
variety,  and  was  shown  by  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester  ;  2nd^ 
Madame  Hoste  from  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Dover. 

Open  only  to  growers  of  ft  wcr  than  2V0  plants.—  Mr.  Whittle, 
Belgrave,  Leicestor,  won  a  class  for  nine  blooms,  Maman 
Cochet  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were  the  best ;  2nd, 
E.  Bewlay,  Esq.  ;  and  3rd,  A.  Munt,  Esq.,  Slough.  The  best 
collection  of  six  blooms  was  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Leslie,  Hertford 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Trueman,  Swanley,  had  the  best  variety  in  the 
class  for  six  blooms,  showing  Innocente  Pirola. 

The  competition  with  four  distinct  varieties,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  entitled  to  exhibit  in  Divisions 
III.  and  IV.,  was  rather  keen,  eight  contestants  entering 
for  the  prizes.  The  1st  place  fell  to  the  Rev.  R.  Powley, 
Warminster,  Wilts,  whose  stand  consisted  of  even-sized 
flowers,  fairly  perfect  in  form,  and  cut  from  the  plants 
at  the  right  moment.  The  best  varieties  were  C.  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  and  Bridesmaid.  This  stand  took  the  Piece  of 
Plate  presented  by  R.  E.  West,  Es  [.,  for  growers  of  fewer 
than  500  Teas  and  Noisettes  ;  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  2nd,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  viz.,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Jean  Ducher,  and  S.  A.  Prince,  &c,  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  merit ;  Rev.  R.  F.  B  urnside,  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
Dover,  was  3rd  with  a  nice  stand,  which  included  Medea, 
Cleopatra,  and  Sylph,  all  good. 

For  six  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  three  varieties,  W.  Upton, 
Esq.,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  was  1st  with  flowers  small  and  neat, 
but  of  equal  size,  the  varieties  being  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman 
Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Cleopatra.  W.  White, 
Esq.,  Wateringbury,  Kent  was  2nd  with  fair  blooms  in, some 
cases,  weak  ones  in  others ;  Catherine  Mermet  and  Medea 
were  the  finer  flowers.  W.  Wakelev,  Esq.,  Rainham,  was 
3rd.    There  were  five  competitors. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
seven  blooms  of  each,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  secured 
the  1st  prize  and  apiece  of  plate  ;  his  stand  containing  some 
fine  blooms,  whilst  others  were  decidedly  weak.  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Innocente  Pirola 
were  the  superior  blooms.  Miss  B.  Langton,  of  Hendon,  N.  W., 
was  2nd,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  which  showed  traces 
of  damage  by  rain. 

PREMIER  BLOOMS. 
The  three  blooms  awarded  Silver  Medals  in  the  Amateur 
Classes  were  as  follows  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  the  best  Rose  other 
than  than  a  Tea  or  Noisette,  and  shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  in 
Ms  "Metropolitan"  exhibit;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grant,  the  best 
H.  T.,  and  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Bewlay  in  a  collection  entered 
in  class  36  for  nine  blooms,  distinct  varieties;  and  Muriel 
Grahame,  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bewlay. 

LADIES  DECORATIVE  CLASSES. 
A  competition  for  the  best  vase  of  cut  Roses  arranged  with 
any  kind  of  foliage,  Ferns,  or  grasses,  brought  several  com- 
petitors, and  some  graceful  exhibits.  1st,  Mrs.  J.  Fearon, 
Birdhurst,  Reigate,  with  a  device  of  pale-tinted  Teas,  with 
Rose  shoots  and  grasses  as  foils  to  the  flowers.  Miss  West, 
of  Forth  Dene,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  was  awarded  the  3rd 
prize  ;  here  grass  awns,  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  Asparagus 
foliage  was  used  with  the  Roses,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
flowers  of  pink  and  crimson  shades  and  no  white. 

GARDEN  OR  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  trusses  0} 
each,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  1st,  taking 
the  Silver  Cup  presented  by  Miss  E.  A.  Willmott,  V.M.H. 
These  were  certainly  the  finest  lot  of  these  Roses  show,u  by 
an  amateur  on  this  occasion,  and  there  were  included  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  Reine  Olga  de  Wiirteuiberg,  macrantha,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Bardon  Job,  and  Perle  d'Or.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester, 
was  2nd,  his  better  flowers  being  L'Ideul,  Moschata,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Hebe's  Lip,  Ma  Capucine,  Bardon  Job,  and 
Gustave  Regis— a  group  that  made  a  showy  display  ;  and  the 
3rd  place  was  taken  by  II.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  whose  collection 
contained  some  very  nice  bunches. 

The  best  nine  distinct  varieties,  in  not  fewer  than  three 
trusses  cf  each.— 1st,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Oak  Dene,  Holm- 
wood,  this  lady  also  taking  the  Girdlestone  Memorial  Pr 
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presented  by  the  Girdlestone  Memorial  Fund.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  massive  bunches  of  fresh-looking  flowers,  includ- 
ing the  variities  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Moschata,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  and  Meg 
Merrilies.  The  2nd  place  was  taken  by  Miss  D.  A.  Westfield, 
Speldhurst,  with  a  brilliant  lot,  but  which  were  far  too  much 
crowded  into  the  glasses.  Very  good  were  Red  Provence, 
Andersoni,  Amy  Robsart,  Camoens,  and  Claire  Jacquier.  Miss 
B.  Lanoton,  of  Hendon,  was  3rd,  Paul's  White  Pillar,  The 
Garland,  Laurette  Messigny,  and  Camoens  being  her  finest 
blooms. 

Tilt  belt  in  the  class  for  liz  distinct  varieties,  open  only  to 
amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  for  these  Roses  at  a  show  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.— In  this  competition  G.  W.Cook, 
Esq.,  N.  Finchley,  was  1st,  with  a  showy  exhibit  consisting 
of  big  bunches  of  Roses  with  rose  foliage,  which  took  also  the 
piece  of  plate  presented  by  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  for  six  bunches 
of  garden  Roses.  E.  Mawlev,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkham- 
sted,  was  2nd,  with  smaller  bunches  that  were  fresh  and 
good. 

Nine  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  or  more  than  seven 
trusses  of  each.— In  this  class  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gateford 
Hill,  Worksop,  was  1st,  with  a  neat  lot  of  vases.  We  remarked 
the  varieties  Rosa  Mundi,  striped  like  York  and  Lancaster  ; 
Gustave  Regis,  Paul's  Single  White,  Madame  P.  Ducher,  and 
the  prettily  fringed,  light  pink  Rosa  fimbriata.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton.  Havering-attc-Bower,  was  2nd,  having  Laurette 
Messigny,  Rosa  Pissardi  white,  Rosa  moschata,  R.  multiflora 
grandiflora,  Red  Damask,  and  Rosa  alba.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  was  awarded  3rd  prize,  for  a  pretty 
stand  containing  fine  blooms  of  Gustave  Regis,  Mignonette, 
Claire  Jacquier,  fawn  and  white ;  and  Madame  Nutte,  a  pale 
flesh-coloured  Rose,  &c. 
i    Six  vases  of  Sweet  Briars  in  as  many  distinct  varieties.  — 

(  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  1st  with  an  effective  lot  of 
brightly-tinted  varieties,  viz.,  Green  Mantle,  a  vivid  crimson ; 

.  Jennie  Deans,  semi-double,  and  of  a  deep  rose  tint;  Anne  of 
Gierstein,  Brenda,  a  lovely  pink,  globular  flower,  Lucy 
Bertram,  and  Lady  Penzance.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  was  2nd 
with  large  bunches  of  Brenda,  Flora  Maclvor,  Meg  Merrijies, 
blight  crimson  ;  Lady  Penzance,  Rose  Bradwardine,  and 
Anne  of  Gierstein.  3rd,  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
with  close  bunches  of  Brenda,  Anne  of  Gierstein,  a  bright 

«   pink  ;  C.  Deyton,  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 
Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
exhibited  their  "  Multiflora,"  strain, of  Streptocarpus  ;  also  a 
grand  lot  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfleld  Nurseries,  Colchester,  had  a 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  varieties  of  L.  Thunber- 
gianuni,  L.  Dalhansoni,  and  L.  pardalinum  were  conspicuous. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  exhi- 
bited hardy  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking, 
showed  a  quantity  of  exhibition  varieties  of  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  other  hardy  flowers;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  showed  a  collection  of  cut 
Roses. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holhorn,  London,  had  a  nice 
exhibit  of  Gloxinias,  double-flowered  Petunias,  and  Davallia 
"Ferns  in  various  shapes,  over  amirror  which  was  intended  to 
I  represent  water. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hants,  had  a 
group  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers.     Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brock- 
•  hampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  showed  a  pretty  group  of  Sweet 
1  Peas. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  S.E.,  showed  a  capital  group  of  Caladiums,  and 
flowers  of  varieties  of  Gloxinias.  Mr.  W.  Spooner,  Arthur's 
'  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking,  showed  Roses ;  the  more  decorative 
varieties  being  very  well  represented.  Messrs.  Bark  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  exhibited  hardy 
flowers. 

NORTHERN    ASSOCIATION     OF 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

June  22.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Elgin,  N.B.,  on  the  above  date. 
The  Banff  Field  Club,  the  Inverness  Field  Club,  Nairn  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Elgin  Scientific  Association,  were  well  repre- 
sented, some  sixty  members  being  present.  The  members 
were  received  by  Colonel  Culbard  (President)  and  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Elgin  Association  in  the  Elgin  Museum,  and  were 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome,  Colonel  Culbard  presiding. 

From  the  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  It.  B.  Gordon,  it 
appeared  that  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Northern  Association  met  for  the  first  time,  and  there  were 
many  new  members  who  were  not  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
Association  and  its  aims.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Elgin  in  1881  ;  in  1SS7  the  Northern  Association  was  consti- 
tuted, and  a  meeting  was  held  in  Elgin.  That  was  the  first 
meeting  the  Transactions  of  which  were  published.  Since  then 
eleven  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  seventy  papers  were 
,  read,  forming  two  volumes  of  Transactions.  Those  who  took 
.  any  interest  in  these  publications,  would  agree  that  the 
money  was  well  spent.  Tl.ey  had  brought  together  sixty- 
four  papers,  which  were  all  the  result  of  original  research  ; 
together  with  four  lists  of  plants,  and  two  of  birds.  The 
Transactions  of  the  present  meeting  would  constitute  the  first 
p  irt  of  the  third  volume.  When  these  meetings  began,  and  for 
.  so  :ne  years  afterwards,  no  fewer  than  ten  different  societies  took 
part  in  sending  delegates.  Now  they  had  only  four  societies 
represented  in  the  Union.    The  decline  was  due,  he  said, 


not  for  want  of  work,  but  for  want  of  workers.  At  that 
time,  every  village  had  its  field  club,  which  continued  as  long 
as  the  leading  spirits  remained  in  the  district,  but  when  they 
removed,  the  societies  died  for  want  of  others  to  take  up  the 
work.  This  should  teach  them  never  to  miss  an  opportunity 
of  interesting  the  younger  members  of  the  community  in  the 
work.  He  hoped  the  four  societies  constituting  the  Associa- 
tion would  continue  vigorous  for  years  to  come.  They  had  four 
botanical  lists— Alford,  Nairnshire,  Ardclach,  and  Alness. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  beginning  among  the  birds, 
but  what  of  the  insects  and  fishes?  He  would  suggest  that 
this  work  be  started  in  each  Association,  and  that  at  least 
they  would  have  one  list  in  each  of  these  departments  by  the 
time  they  met  next  year  in  Banff.  He  wou  d  specially  urge 
upon  the  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  to  take  up  some  part 
of  the  work  in  their  districts.  Gardeners  and  gamekeepers 
could  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  departments  of  botany 
and  natural  history.  He  had  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
several  of  these  men  to  study,  and  more  successful  students 
no  one  could  wish. 

Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  on  "Recent 
Advances  in  our  Knowledge  of  the  Fish  Fauna  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Moray  Firth  Area ; "  Mr.  John 
Home,  F.R.8.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  on 
"The  Bearing  of  Rfcent  Pakeontological  Discoveries  on  the 
Relations  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Divisions  of  tho  Old  Red 
Sandstone  North  of  the  Grampians.''  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Glen- 
glass,  on  "Plants  in  the  Parish  of  Alness;'*  Mr.  R.  Thomson, 
Ferness,  on  "Some  Curiosities  of  our  Local  Insects,"  and 
several  others. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  sederunt  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks ;  after  which  the 
members  dined  together' at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Elgin. 


READING    &  DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
MOTUAL. 

The  July  meeting  of  this  body  of  gardeners  was  held  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  trial  grounds  on  Monday  evening  last, 
when  nearly  100  members  assembled  to  hear  a  paper  on  the 
"  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inspect  the  244  varieties  of  this  popular 
annual  Messrs.  Sutton  are  growing  this  year.  Mr.  Stanton,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  remarked  that  Sicily  is  said  to  be  the 
native  home  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1700.  We  are  now  keeping  its  bi  centenary,  and  therefore 
the  year  1000  must  be  a  very  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  annuals.  We  hear  little 
or  nothing  about  the  Sweet  Pea  from  1700  until  1731,  when 
Philip  Miller  mentions  it  in  his  Gardeners'  Dictionary.  In 
Mawe's  Gardener,  published  in  1800,  five  varieties  are  men- 
tioned ;  this  shows  the  position  of  the  Sweet  Pea  at  it 
centenary.  A  striped  variety  was  mentioned  by  Page  in  1817, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  six,  and  as  only  six  were  known  in 
1S42,  no  addition  was  made  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1S60 
nine  varieties  were  recorded,  and  about  1S05  the  Invincibles 
came  out.  Daring  the  year  1878  or  1S7!)  the  great  improve- 
ment in  Sweet  Peas  began ;  whilst  in  1S90  this  flower  was 
taken  up  in  America,  and  soon  became  very  popular.  The 
lecturer  briefly  touched  upon  the  culture,  then  passed  on  to 
note  some  of  the  peculiarities  about  Sweet  Peas,  such  as  are 
found  amongst  the  blooms,  seeds,  &c,  and  also  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  and 
table.  Referring  to  varieties,  it  would  be  too  great  a  task 
even  to  describe  the  best  of  them,  but  he  would  name  the 
following  as  a  few  of  the  very  best  that  would  not  disappoint 
any  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  them,  viz.,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  Black  Knight,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton 
Prima  Donna,  Salopian,  Navy  Blue,  Gorgeous,  GalaBeauty, 
Mrs.  Dugdale,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Emily  Eckford.  Mr.  Stanton  illustrated  his  lecture  in  a 
forcible  manner  by  some  splendid  bunches  of  the  varieties  he 
referred  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Woolford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neve, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his 
interesting  paper,  and  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  so  kindly 
allowing  them  to  hold  the  meeting  in  their  grounds,  and  for 
their  hospitality. 


WOLVERHAMPTON   FLORAL   EETE. 

July  10.  —  The  twelfth  annual  Horticultural  Fete  was 
held  in  the  West  Park  on  the  above  date  in  ideal  weather. 

From  the  first  year  of  the  Wolverhampton  Show,  its  pro- 
gress has  been  one  of  practically  unbroken  success.  Under 
the  management  of  a  vigorous  and  prog-essive  committee,  of 
which  Mr,  S.  Dickinson  has  been  Chairman,  the  schedule  of 
the  show  has  been  enlarged  year  after  year,  the  prize  money 
has  been  increased,  until  for  the  present  show,  the  total 
amount  of  prize  money  in  the  horticultural  section  alone  has 
reached  the  handsome  sum  of  £700.  Inducements  have 
therefore  been  offered  to  the  best  growers  to  bring  their  finest 
productions.  The  Wolverhampton  Show  has  not  only 
become  an  established  institution,  but  it  is  bidding  vigorously 
for  absolute  pre-eminence. 

As  in  previous  years,  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnett  is  the  general 
secretary. 

Special  features  were  made  this  year  of  Orchids,  floral 
displays,  and  herbaceous  flowers,  and  in  each  of  these  classes 
the  resu't  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Groups. 

The  greatest  feature  at  this  as  atmostother  similar  shows  was 

the  tent  devoted  chiefly  to  the  class  for  open  groups  of  plants 


arranged  for  effect.  In  this  class,  not  only  do  the  exhibitors 
bring  out  their  best  specimens  of  the  horticulturist's  art,  but 
by  the  competition  in  skilful  arrangement  tie  prettiest  and 
most  striking  effects  are  produced.  This  year  the  groups 
were  one  short  of  the  number  shown  last  year,  but  though 
there  was  thus  a  slight  falling  off  in  number,  the  character  of 
the  three  exhibits  was  of  high  quality.  Mr.  Cypher  was  1st 
with  a  very  fine  group,  most  artistically  arranged  with  fine 
Palms,  and  such  Orchids  as  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Epidendrums,  and  other  varieties  intermixed  with  many 
species  of  fine- foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c,  some  nice  plants  of 
Humea  elegans  affording  to  the  whole  with  striking  effect. 
G.  H.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  Macdonald), 
was  2nd  with  a  very  fine  and  beautifully-arranged  group. 
Mr.  Vause,  Leamington,  was  3rd,  with  a  pleasing  group  of 
excellent  plants. 

Some  very  nice  groups  were  put  up  in  the  smaller  classes 
by  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Caladiums,  Cannas,  Ferns,  tube- 
rous-rooted Begonias,  &c.,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Park,  which  deserved  the  Commenda- 
tion and  the  Gold  Medal  which  were  awarded. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  Cypher  won  1st  prize  in  the  principal  class,  having 
undoubtedly  the  best  collection  of  these  plants,  includ- 
ing Palms,  good  specimens  of  Codisums,  Stephanotis, 
floribunda,  a  splendid  plant  of  Phoi-nocoma  prolifera  Barnesii, 
&c. ;  and  some  excellent  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  Ericas  ;  Mr.  Vadse  was  2nd  with  a  good  collection  ;  and 
Mr.  Finch  3rd. 

Roses. 
Cut  blooms  were  well  shown,  and  the  Competition  in  most 
classes  was  close.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  were  well  1st  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties, 
including  most  of  the  best  ones ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
were  2nd. 

Messrs.  Dickson  were  1st  for  forty-eight  varieties,  distinct, 
with  splendid  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Townsend,  2nd ;  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  3rd. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  1st  for  eight  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  ;  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  2nd;  and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  3rd.  : 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  1st ;  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  2nd ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
White,  Worcester,  3rd. 

Miscellaneous. 
Messrs.  Veitch   &  Sons  exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of 
plants,  to  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  White,  of  Worcester,  won  the  Wolverhampton  Silver 
Challenge  Casket,  value  £25,  and  £5  in  cash,  for  the  best 
floral  displays ;  Mr.  0 .  C.  Knicht,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  2nd. 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  the  winners  at  last  year's  show, 
did  not  compete,  but  had  a  very  fine  bank  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  1st  prizes  for  three  classes  of  bouquets  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne ;  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  of  Coventry  were  2nd.  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
were  1st  for  dinner-table  decoration. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Sttrewsbury  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas,  which  easily  won  the  Gold  Medal  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit ;  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros,  showed  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  in  which  many  new  varieties  were  remarked  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  contributed  a  good  collection. 

A  group  of  double-flowered  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
having  the  finest  blooms  ever  seen  at  Wolverhampton,  was 
sVown  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Pershore,  which  was  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  and  to  which  a  small  Gold  Medal  was 

awarded.  „        ,    . ,  ,  ....    , 

Messrs.  Were  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias  very  finely,  and  their  exhibit  also  in- 
cluded Sweet  Peas  and  a  collection  of  vegetables  (Gold  Medal) 

The  exhibits  in  the  Cottagers'  classes,  as  a  rule,  were  excellent! 
and  the  exhibits  of  wild  flowers,  in  which  rivalry  was  very 
keen  indeed,  were  of  much  interest ;  and  the  classes  in  which 
special  prizes  were  given  to  school  children  for  twelve  named 
wild  flowers  were  instructive.  The  difleient  plants  were 
correctly  named  in  the  vernacular  and  botanically ;  and  in 
some  exhibits  the  natural  order  was  appended. 
Fruit. 

The  show  of  fruits  in  season  was  excellent,  and  the  com- 
petition close.  Among  Grapes  were  fine  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Madresneld  Court,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

Some  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown,  also  Melons 
and  Strawberries.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Lord 
Saville,  Rufford  Abbey,  Notts  ;  The  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk,  Lord  Bagot,  The  Earl  of  Harrington,  H.  France 
Hayburst,  Esq.,  and  J.  Corbet,  Esq. 

Vegetables. 
Some  very  fine  collections  were  exhibited  for  the  prizes 
given  by  the  Society,  and  also  for  those  given  by  the  different 
seed  firms.  /.  W. 

SWANSEA    HORTICULTURAL. 

On  Thursday,  July  5,  the  members  of  the  Swansea  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  the  number  of  forty,  paid  a  visit  to 
Margam  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Miss  Talbot,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Wales. 

After  a  very  enjoyable  visit,  the  party  returned  to  the 
Talbot  Arms  Hotel  to  tea,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
Newcombe.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Miss  Talbot 
for  permission  to  visit  the  gardens,  and  to  Mr.  L.  Milner,  the 
head  gardener  at  Margam,  for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the 
party  round  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im- 
provement. —  The  monthly  mettiug  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Room  at  the  Suultower  Temperance  Hotel,  on 
Tuesday,  June  10,  Mr.  \V.  Harris  occupying  the  Chair  ;  Mr.  W. 
J.  Simpson,  the  Vico-Chair.  A  large  attendance  of  members 
was  present,  and  six  new  members  were  nominated.  The 
Chairman  introduced  Mr.  W.  J.  Jarrnan,  one  of  the  younger 
members,  who  read  a  capital  and  instructive  paper  on 
"  Carnations,"  dolling  very  lucidly  with  the  classification,  as 
bizarres,  Hakes,  Malmaisons,  &c,  soils,  propagation  by  layers 
anil  pipiugs.  Cultivation  in  open  borders,  potting  and 
indoor  culture,  and  suitable  structures,  were  next  treated 
upon ;  insect  pests  and  diseases  wero  also  dealt  with. 
The  subject  was  made  interesting  by  the  exhibition 
of  some  fine  varieties  of  Carnations,  sent  to  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Dixson,  of  Hailsham,  and  Mr.  T.  Butcher. 
A  hearty  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Jarman  for 
his  paper.  The  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the 
next  meeting  in  July  an  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  will  be  held, 
when  ladies  will  be  invit.d. 

Isle  Of  Wight.— The  Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Society  held  their 
annual  exhibition  of  Roses  in  the  Esplanade  Gardens,  Ryde, 
on  Thursday  last,  June  2S.  The  opening  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Ryde  (J.  James,  Esq., 
J. P.,  C.C.).  The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  oj-en 
classes  were  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant,  and  D.  Prior  ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  classes,  Mrs.  E.  Croft-Murray  almost  swept 
the  board,  securing  thj  new  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  the  Queen's 
Gold  Medal,  the  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  H.  P.,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Hort.  Imp.  Assoc.  Certificate,  besides  a 
large  number  of  money-prizes.  The  othersuccessful  exhibitors 
were  Rev.  J.  E.  Jeans,  Rev.  J.  Shearme,  Rev.  A.  T.  Richard, 
son,  Miss  G.  Carter,  Mrs.  Hutt,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  Mrs.  Kent, 
Miss  Miller,  and  Messrs.  J.  O.  Brook,  J.  Lee-White,  J. 
Williams,  C.  Pince,  J.  Leek,  J.  Attrill,  and  B.  H.  Bullock. 
The  show  was  of  exceptional  merit,  and  was  well  patronised. 
The  arrangement  and  management  of  the  show  reflect  great 
credit  to  the  abilities  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeans 
and  Mr.  E.  V.  Matthews. 

Svirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation—The monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  Mon- 
day, Jjne  IS,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over 
a  very  fair  attendance.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  F.R.H.S.,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  who  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on 
the  "  Colture  of  Pelargoniums."  There  was  a  good  exhibition 
of  plants,  iruit,  and  flowers. 

Bristol  and  District  Mutual  Improvement. -The 

monthly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  Red- 
land,  on  Thursday,  June  28.  A  good  attendance  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock.  Mr.  W.  Staddon,  of  Cote  House, 
read  the  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  "  Strawberries  in  Pots." 
A  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Staddon  was  heartily  thanked 
for  his  paper. 

Birmingham  and  Distrct  Amateur  Gardeners 
Association.— The  members  of  the  Birmingham  and  Distrirt 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association  had  their  eighth  annual 
excursion  on  Saturday,  June  30,  when  through  the  kind 
permission  of  Lord  Leigh,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth,  were  visited.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  the  party  were  con- 
ducted through  the  numerous  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  and 
Greenhouses,  Kitchen  Garden,  &c. 


Plants  in  Poth.— Average  Wholesale  Pbiceb. 


Markets. 

•      — 
COVENT  GARDEN,  JULY  12. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
lhursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 

^.ti.tt    M  0Ur  re,port;v   The  Prices   dePen<i  cpon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand    and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 
Fruit.— Average  Wbolesau  Pricec 
d.  «.  a. 


Apples,  Tasmanian 
(various  sorts) 
cases    

Apricots,  box 

—  sieve     

Bananas,  bunch   .. 
Cherries,     English, 

per  sieve 
Currants,  blk.,  sieve 

—  red,  sieve 
Figs  ( New),  per  doz. 

—  in  bkts., Spanish 
Gooseberries,  sieves 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc,  per 
lb. 

—  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

—  —    B.,  per  lb. 


7  0-10  0 

1  6-  2  0 

5  0-80 

6  0-10  0 

2  6-80 
5  0-56 


Grapes,  Belgian,  lb. 
Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 
—  Foreigni'ocks.., 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 
Class  A. 
Class  B. 
Oranges,  Murcia,  p. 
ca6e 


3  0-50    Peaches,  per  dozen 


2  0-30 
2  6-30 
10-16 

0  9-20 
10-16 
19-20 

16-19 
2  0-26 
13-16 


Class  A. 

Class  B. 
Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  in  baskets 
Raspberries,     pun- 
nets, doz. 

—  cwt 

Strawberries,  12  lb. 

—  English,  pecks 

—  punnets,  doz.  . 


a.  d.  i.  d. 

0  10-2  0 

14  0-16  0 

13-20 

16-30 

6  0-80 
2  0-50 

12  6-15  0 

10  0-12  0 

2  0-40 

3  6-66 

50    - 

2  6    — 

3  0-50 
23  0-28  0 

3  0-60 
2  6-50 
6  0-12  0 


Acacias,  per  dozen  12 
Adiantums,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitse.var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
lit  a.-;,  nas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  ft 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Euonymos,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen     ...    4 

Out  Flowers,  &c. 


d.  >.  d. 

0-18  0 

0-7  0 

0-36  0 

0-86  0 

0-10  6 

0-30  0 

0-10  0 

0-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-86  0 

0-18  0 

«.  rf.  I.  d. 

4  0-60 
16-76 


Ferns,  small,  per  100 
Plena  elasbica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Genistas,  per  doz...,  C  0-9  0 
Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 
Lycopodinma,  doz.  8  0-40 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...    8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.     1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozeD       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleal,  perdoz.  S  0-10  0 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  0  0-12  0 


"Fern,' 


Arums 
Asparagna 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  do*. 

blooms 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  dos. 
Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Liliuin  Harnnii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  doz.  blras. 
Lilium  rubrura.doz. 
Lilinm  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 


,—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
i.  d.  i.  d.  i.  d.  t.  (• 

16-26    Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 

2  0    2  6    Marguerites,  p.  dos. 

bunches 8  0-  6  0 

1  0-  2  ii    Mignonette,    dozen 

9  0-12  0        bunches 4  0-60 

3  0-50    Odontoglossums,  per 
10-20  dozen 30    00 

Roses,     Red,     per 
3  0-50        dozen       10-40 

3  0-50      —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen 2  6-40 

2  0-30      —  Safrano,  perdoz.    20-30 

—  Marecbal    Niel, 

4  0-80  per  doz.  ...    40-80 
4  0-80      —  Catherine  Mer- 

met,  per  dozen    2  0-50 
2  0-30    Smilax,  per  bunch    40-50 

Tuberoses,  per  doz. 
6  0-18  0  blooms 0  9-10 


Vegetables. — Avkraob  Wholesale  Prick. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Broad ,  or 
home-grown,  per 
bushel    

—  English     Dwf. 
perlb. 

Beetroots,  New,  per 

bunch  

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,    new,    per 

dozen 

Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cacnmbers,  doz.  ... 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  foreign,  per 
bundle 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English  Cos, 
per  score 

Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


i.  d.  i.  d. 


0  8-10 


3  0    — 

0  8-10 


6  0 
2  0- 
0  6- 


16-26 

2  0-3  6 


per 


10-1  0 
0    — 


C-  2  6 


2  0    — 


Mushrooms,  house, 
perlb 

—  Outdoor,  sieve 
OnionB,      picklers 
per  sieve 

—  Egyptian,     par 

cwt 

—  Green,  dozen ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas 

—  English, 
bushel ... 

—  in  bags... 
Potatos,      New 

Channel    Is- 
lands, per  cwt. 

—  English,  new, 
Bedfords,  cwt. 

Radishes,  dozen  ... 

Salad,  Bmall,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
dozen  buoche3. 

—  new,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,    Spring, 

per  bushel 
Tomatos,    English, 
new,  per  12  ib. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
perlb 

Turnips,  new,  per 
dozen   

Vegetable  Marrows, 
per  dozen 

Watercress,  p.  doi. 
bunches 


«.  d.  $.  d. 

0  4-10 

2  0    — 

3  6     — 

4  6    — 
16-26 
10-20 
0  9-10 
3  0-40 

2  6-40 

3  6-46 


0-6  0 


6  0-  i 
1  6 


16-20 
0  3-04 


16-20 


0  3-04 
5  0-70 


3  0-50 
0  4-06 


Remarks.  — Foreign  Apples  are  nearly  over  for  the  year, 
only  a  few  Tasmanians  being  on  sale.  The  influx  of  Straw- 
berries is  now  declining  ;  Pineapples  are  a  very  short  supply  ; 
Potatos  are  coming  in  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  prices  have 
a  downward  tendency. 

Potatos. 

Cherbourg,  7s.  per  cwt.  ;  Bedfords,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  Gd.  per 
cwt.  John.  Bath,  32  £  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  July  11.— The  following  are  the  figures  current 
since  our  last  report :— Gooseberries,  Dutch,  £4  to  £4  10s. 
per  ton ;  English  do.,  £6  to  £6  10s.  do.  ;  Cherries,  French 
5s.  to  7s.  half-sieve  ;  do.,  case,  2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d.  do.  ;  do.,  pads', 
25.  9<2.  to  3s.  Gd.  ;  do.,  English,  4s.  Gd.  to  6s.  6d.  half-sieve  ; 
Strawberries,  Cornwall,  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  punnets;  do.,' 
Southampton,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  basket ;  Kent  pecks,  3>.  Gd.  to 
&s.  ;  do,  Scotch,  5s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  pounds  ;  Cucumbers,  3s. 
to  4s.  per  dozen ;  Apricots,  Ad.  to  bd.  per  pound,  and  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  box  ;  do.,  Italian,  3s.  to  4s.  per  basket;  Tomato?, 
Scotch,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound  ;  Guernsey,  ordinary,  3Jd.  to 
4$d.  do.  ;  do.,  smooth,  5£d.  to  6£  do.  ;  do.,  French,  4s. Gd.  to 
5s.  per  crate  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  3i.  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound  ; 
do.,  Belgian,  9i.  to  lOd,  do. 

Liverpool  :  July  11.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  5s.  Gd.  to  Gs.  6d.  ;  Jerseys, 
7s.  ;  Kidneys,  7s.  Gd.  to  10.,\  ;  new.  Is.  01  to  Is.  lOd.  per  21  lb.  ; 
Onions,  foreign,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  -id.  to 
8d.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Lettuce,  4d.  to  9d.  per  dozen  ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  to  2s. 
do.  ;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  3d.  do.  ;  Peas,  3s.  to  3s.  €d.  per 
bushel.  St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  per  peck;  do.,  new 
Ik/,  perlb.  ;  Asparagus,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  100  ;  Cucum- 
bers, 4d.  to  Gd.  each  ;  Cherries,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  lb. ;  Apricots, 


Is.  Gd.  per  doz.  ;  Gooseberries,  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Peas,  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  Gd.  per  psck  ;  Currants,  red,  6d.  lb.  ;  do.,  black,  0d.  do. ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  €d.  to  2s.  per  lb.;  Pines,  English, 
4s.  6d.  each  ;  Strawberries,  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  ;  Mushrooms. 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  do.  Birkenhead—  Potatos,  new,  Id.  per  lb.  ; 
Peas,  10i.  to  Is.  4d.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  Gd. 
each  ;  Strawberries,  Gd.  to  8d.  perlb.  ;  Currants,  black,  Gd. 
to  Sd.  do.  ;  do.,  red,  4d.  to  6d.  do.  ;  Apricots,  Is.  per  dozen  ; 
Cherries,  4d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.;  Goosberries,  13d.  per  quart; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to 
Is.  do.  ;  Peachis,  2d.  each. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  July  7,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat          

Barley         

Oats 

s.      d. 
25      7 

21       !l 

18       1 

8.     d. 

27     10 

22    10 

19      0 

s.    d. 
+    2      » 

+     1      1 

+     1      4 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal' 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  July  1  to  July  7,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 


1900. 

g 

Tempera  tore  or 
the  Air. 

Tempera- 
ture OF  THE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 
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deg. 

deg.  deg. 

deg. 

ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sun.     1 

w.s.w. 

64-4 

55-365-0 

56-8 

0-09 

62-2 

59-5 

56-1 

51-7 

Mon.    2 

S.S.E.    589 

55-764-1 

54-8 

010 

61-9 

596 

56-3 

64-8 

Tubs.    3 

W.N.W.  61-5 

54-767-2 

53-4 

0-22 

61-5 

59'6 

56-4 

51-4 

Wed.    4 

N.N.E. 

60-7 

55-069-9 

49-5 

61-9 

69  8 

56-5 

41-8 

Thu.     5 

S.S.W. 

60  4 

58  0  75-0 

489 

635 

60-2 

56  6 

48-5 

Pm.      6 

N.N.W. 

60-5 

52  9  6, '5 

568 

0-02 

64-1 

60-5 

56-8 

52  9 

Bat.      7 

N.N.E. 

58-8 

49-863-5 

49-5 
52-8 

Tot. 

0-49 

62-7 
62  5 

60-8  56-9 

41  0 

Means... 

... 

60-7 

54-5  67-3 

1 

600  56-5  48  9 

Remarks.— The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week 
was  very  unsettled,  with  a  thunderstorm  on  the  3rd  hist. 
The  wind  was  very  cold  and  strong  every  day. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  July  7,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  wiather  during  this  period  varied  greatly.  Some  rain 
fell  almost  daily  in  the  west  and  north,  but  in  the  south  and 
south-east  it  was  generally  confined  to  the  earlier  half  of  the 
period  ;  considerable  intervals  of  sunshine  were  experienced 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thunderstorms,  accompanied 
by  hail,  occurred  over  the  south  and  south-east  of  England  on 
Tuesday,  and  again  in  the  east  and  south-east  on  Friday. 

"The  temperature  was  again  below  the  mean,  the  deficit 
Janging  between  1°  and  2°.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded  on  the  5th,  when  they  varied  from  75°  in  'England, 
S  ,'  and  74'  in  '  England,  E.'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties,',  to 
66'  in  'Scotland,  W.1  and  the  'Channel  Islands.'  Duong 
the  greater .  part  of  the  week  the  daily  niaxima  Were 
considerably  below  70*,  and. at  some  northern  and  north- 
western stations,  they  were  sometimes  below  60?.  The 
lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered  as  a  rule  on  the  4th,  and 
varied  from  37°  in  'Scotland,  N.  and  E.'  and  41»  over  the 
'Midland  Counties,'  to  4SMn  •  England,  E.,'  and  53°  in  the 
'Channel  Islands.' 

"  The  rain/all  exceeded  the  mean  in  '  Scotland,  N.,'  'Eng- 
land, N.E.,'  and  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  and  just  equalled  it  in 
•Scotland,  E.  and  W.,"  England,  E.,'  and  '  Ireland,  S  -'in 
the  other  districts  it  was  less  than  the  normal. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  fairly  abundant  over  the  Kingdom 
as  a  whole,  and  in  most  districts  exceeded  the  mean.     The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  50  in  '  Eng- 
land, S.W.,'  and 43  in  the 'Channel Islands  '  to 34  in  '  England 
N.E.,'  and  to  25  in  'Scotland,  N.'" 
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Canadian  Tender  Fruits.  —  There  would 
appear  to  hare  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  cessation  of  shipment  per  cool  storage,  but  an 
application  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Ottawa  has  put  matters  straight.  Mr.  J.  AV. 
Robertson,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Dairying,  under  date  June  26,  reports  that  it  has 
not  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  shipment  of 
tender  fruits  to  Great  Britain.  The  experience  of 
the  past  three  years  has,  he  says,  been  such  as  to 
show  that  a  very  profitable  business  can  be  done  in 
the  shipment  of  tender  varieties  of  Apples  and 
also  of  Pears,  when  carried  in  cold  storage  on 
steamships.  The  Department  undertook  to  take 
■charge  of  trial  shipments  of  tender  fruit  for  three 
years  —  1897  to  1899.  Hereafter  the  growers  and 
exporters  of  these  fruits  propose  to  continue  the 
exportation  themselves  ;  that  is  as  it  was  at  first 
intended.  The  Department  guaranteed  nett 
returns  of  the  full  value  of  the  fruit  at  Grimsby, 
Ontario.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of 
that  fruit  was  of  small  size,  aud  did  not  strike  a 
very  good  market,  the  bulk  of  the  Pears  was  so 
excellent,  and  sold  at  such  good  prices,  that  the 
nett  returns,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  were 
only  3d.  per  case  at  Grimsby  less  than  the  price 
guaranteed  by  the  Department. 

Production  of  Prunes  in  California.— 
From  a  governmental,  and  therefore  trustworthy 
source,  we  learn  that  the  Prune  harvest  of  Cali- 
fornia last  year  was  110,000,000  1b.  Of  that  crop 
some  7,000,000  lb.  still  remain  on  hand.  The  pre- 
liminary estimate  points  to  a  crop  for  the  present 
year  of  about  125,000,000  lb. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


-Apple  Shoots  :  J.  M.  Plymton.  Unless  the  foliage 
has  been  injured  by  frost,  we  cannot  suggest  the 
cause. 

Books  :  H.  J.  B.  The  book  from  which  Mr. 
Watson  in  his  "Orchids  aud  their  management" 
quoted,  is  entitled  About  Orchids,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle  ;  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman 
&  Hall,  Ltd.,  London,  in  1893.  The  paragraph 
is  to  be  found  on  p.  56.-6.  R.  M.  Milner's  Art 
■and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  (Simpkin 
Marshall  &  Co.,  London).— /.  W.  S.  We  know 
of  no  work  specially  treating  of  the  Auricula. 

Change  op  Occupation  :  /.  T.  O.  Take  service 
with  a  market  cultivator  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
longer,  if  an  insight  into  fruit  cultivation  is 
desired,  before  starting  into  business  for  yourself. 
Study  all  aspects  of  the  business,  and  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  launch  out  as  a  cultivator  before  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  business  is  acquired,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  market- 
salesmen,  market-customs,  and  methods.  Two 
years  is  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  acquire  the 
essentials  of  a  fruit-grower  or  Tomato-cultivator. 

Correction  :  Hanley  Show.—  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Son's  group  of  Begonias  :  for  Silver  Medal  read 
Gold  Medal. 

Cucumber  :  Anxious.  The  roots  are  badly  attacked 
with  eel- worm.  Burn  the  plants.  Turn  out  the 
soil,  and  get  fresh  loam  which  has  been  stacked 
for  a  year  or  two. 

Daffodils  :  Z.  Unless  you  can  mix  a  consider- 
able body  of  stiff  loam  with  your  sandy  soil  the 
bulbs  will  do  no  good.  Daffodils  like  a  compact, 
stiffish  soil,  and  but  little  manure,  and  that  in  a, 
much' decayed  state.  Unless  the  land  is  water- 
logged it  is  useless  labour  to  throw  out  deep 
alleys  between  the  beds. 

Fairy  Rings  on  the  Lawn:  A.  B.  Apply  lime 
and  potash  to  the  patches,  or  rather  to  the  outer 
ring  of  these,  the  central  parts  being  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  the  toadstools,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  previous 
crops  of  them. 

Ferns  Injured  :  A.  K.,  110.  Some  varieties  of 
market  Pteris  are  very  apt  to  turn  brown  in 
places  on  the  fronds.  Most  of  them  may  be  so 
affected  by  strong  sunlight,  after  a  protracted 
dull  period  such  as  we  have  this  year  experienced. 


Fumigating  with  material  containing  chemicals 
may  also  cause  similar  damage.  Usually  the 
plants  make  good  fronds  later  in  the  season. 

Figs  :  J.  H.  W.  See  the  article  in  last  week's 
issue. 

Grapes  Spotted  :  Lane,  H.  Law,  G.  H.,  and 
Anxious.  The  injury  is  due  to  Glteosporium, 
very  often  mentioned  lately  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  The  disease  is  due  to  a  fungus 
marked  by  a  depression  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
For  remedies  see  our  issue  for  June  30,  1900, 
p.  419. 

Insects:  W.B.  Probably  the  grubs  of  a  Cockchafer., 
Do  not  destroy  your  starlings,  blackbirds,  and 
similar  insect-eating  birds.  It  is  the  wanton 
destruction  of  these  that  disturbs  the  balance  of 
Nature,  and  permits  such  insects  to  become  more 
and  more  numerous. 

Lady  Gardeners  :  E.  K.  There  are  several 
nurseries  or  rather  market  gardens  managed  by 
ladies,  and  we  believe  with  satisfactory  results 
to  the  proprietors.  The  results  of  inaugurating 
colleges  for  female  students  are  likewise  such  as 
warrant  their  extension. 

Larch  Diseased  :  R.  P.  The  twigs  are  attacked 
by  the  Larch  aphis  (Chermes  laricis),  and  at 
present  many  of  the  dark-coloured  wingless 
young  may  be  seen  as  dark  specks  on  the  foliage. 
Young  trees  suffer  most,  and  of  late  complaints, 
become  more  and  more  frequent.  The  leaves 
and  green  twigs  are  pierced  by  the  suckers  of 
the  young  insects  to  extract  nutriment.  A 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  attack  is  that 
many  leaves  show  a  sharp  elbow  bend,  and  soon 
drop  off;  the  bend  is  caused  by  the  extraction 
of  sap  at  the  bent  part  of  the  leaf,  which  then 
dries  up  and  falls.  Miss  Ormerod  (Manual  of 
Injurious  Insects,  2nd  edition,  p.  220)  suggests  as 
remedies  :  dilute  paraffin,  a  wineglassful  in  each 
watering-can  full  of  water  ;  syringing  with  lime- 
water  ;  some  of  the  washes  used  for  hop-aphis. 

Leaf  Mining  Grub  :  A  Subscriber.  Nipping  the 
grubs  with  the  thumb  nail  and  removing  badly 
injured  leaves  and  burning  them,  are  the  only 
remedies.  No  insecticide  is  of  any  use  :  perhaps 
Quassia-water  sprinkled  over  the  foliage  would 
deter  the  fly,  Tephritis  onopordinis,  from  laying 
its  eggs. 

Names  of  Plan  ts  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.— B.  C.  6,  Eriophyllum 
csespitosum,  Dougl.  A.  B.  R.  —  /.  McK.  Laelia 
purpurata.  —  G.  L.  M.  Phacelia  (or  Eutoca) 
viscida.  —  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  G.  Calycanthus 
floridus. — /.  B.  1,  Chrysanthemum  lacustre  (no 
flowers)  ;  2,  probably  Sedum  telephium  (but  it 
has  no   flowers)  ;      3,  Tanacetum    (no   flowers)  ; 

4,  Cerastium  tomentosum  ;  5,  Poletnonium 
cisruleum  ;  6,  Viburnum  Lantana.  —  C.  E.  1, 
Saxifraga   hypnoides  ;     2,    Sedum  rupestre  ;     3, 

5,  spurium  ;    4,  S.   recurvum ;     5,  S.  rupestre ; 

6,  S.  Rhodiola.  —  Mrs.  Burke.  Rosa  multiflora 
(Thunb.).  W.  T.  1,  Campanula  grandis  (Fisch  & 
Meyer),  (=C.  latiloba,  D.  C.)  ;  2,  Galactites 
tomentosa,  Moench ;  3,  Sidalcea  malvaiflora  ;  4, 
Geum  rivale  (Linn.);  5,  Dianthus  deltoides 
(Liun.) ;  6,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  —  A'.  <fc  S.  L. 
1,  Anomatheca  cruenta  (Lindl. ) ;  2,  Helichrysum 
plicatum  (D.  C. ). — G.  R.  M.  1,  Iris  germanica  ; 

1,  Campanula  patula  ;  2,  Campanula  glomerata  ; 
3,  Campanula  Portenschlagiana ;  4,  Veronica 
Teucrium ;  Aubrietia  deltoidea ;  1,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides.  —  W.  W.  1,  Lychnis  dioica ;  2, 
Agathea  crelestis  probably,  send  when  in  flower. 
— /.  Williams.  Lycaste  (Maxillaria)  aromatica. 
— Captain  S.  S.  The  white  flower  is  Brassavola 
lineata,  a  rather  rare  species  ;  the  other,  an  acci- 
dental variation  of  Cattleya  Warseewiczl.  Prob- 
ably the  purple  markings  on  the  petals  will  not 
appear  next  year. — Cattleya.  The  large  flower  is 
a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  which 
is  often  called  0.  gigas.  The  other  Selenipedium 
x   (Cypripedium)  leucorhodum. — E.  S.  R.     1  & 

2,  Carpinus  Betulus  (Hornbeam)  ;  3,  Sanicula 
europtea  ;  4,  Anchusa  italica  ;  5  and  6,  Geranium 
sanguineum  var. — /.  H.  Syringa  Josekxa, 
Lycaste  Skinneri. — /.  F.  Prenanthes  purpurea. 
— Fota.     Pittosporum  undulatum. 

Passage  to  Canada  or  Australia  :  E.  P.  We 
would  advise  you  to  communicate  with  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  A  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand, 
would  reach  him. 


Peach  Leaves  with  Holes  :  /.  M.  Plymton. 
The  leaves  are  riddled  by  the  "  shot-hole  fungus," 
(Cercospora  circumscissa).  Spray  with  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  and  repeat  at 
intervals.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  harmful  to 
Peach  leaves. 

Peach  Trees  dropping  their  blossoms  and 
growing  very  late  in  the  year:  A  Subscriber. 
Cannot  the  flow  and  return  pipes  from  and  to 
the  other  house  be  diverted  so  as  not  to  pass 
through  the  Peach-house  ?  The  long  continued 
heat  from  the  apparatus  is  the  cause  of  late  and 
immature  growth,  and  the  loss  of  bloom  in  the 
spring.  The  rank  growth  of  shoots  is  occasioned 
wholly,  or  in  part  by  lack  of  a  check  that  a  crop 
of  fruit  would  afford.  It  would  however  be 
advisable  to  make  an  examination  of  the  roots, 
pruning  and  lifting  them  if  necessary,  i.e.,  if  they 
have  gone  deep  into  the  border. 

Peas  :  /.  M.  Plymton.  Your  Peas  are  attacked 
with  the  same  fungus  as  that  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue,  p.  20,  in  a  reply  to  "Subscriber." 
Remove  diseased  plants  at  once. 

Strawberries  with  Prominent  Seeds  :  B.  <fc 
Sons.  We  cannot  say  exactly  what  has  caused 
your  Strawberries  to  develop  unusual  fruits. 
There  are  always  a  few  plants  in  a  collection 
that  have  a  tendency  to  do  this.  Is  the  condi- 
tion general  in  your  case  ? 

The  Cracking  of  the  Stones  of  the  Peaches  : 
R.  H.  Let  the  soil  he  kept  uniformly  moist  ; 
and  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  border  must  he 
provided  with  perfect  drainage,  if  souring  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  averted.  It  is  by  allowing  the  soil 
to  get  very  dry,  and  then  deluging  the  border 
with  water  when  growth  of  leaf  and  shoot  is  at  a 
stand-still,  that  is,  during  the  formation  of  the 
stone  (seed),  namely  six  weeks,  that  splitting  is 
brought  about. 

Tomato-plants  Diseased  :  John  S.,  Aylmer,  and 
M.  B.  The  fungus  which  causes  the  sleepy 
disease  of  Tomato  is  abundant  on  the  plant 
received.  This  was  described  in  this  paper  on 
June  8,  1898  ;  see  also  p.  419  of  the  last  volume. 
The  fungus  enters  by  the  roots,  hence,  spraying 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Remove  diseased 
plants,  and  mix  the  top-soil  with  fresh  quick- 

"'  lime  ;  or  top-dress  it  with  some  fungicide,  such 
as  "  Veltha." 

Vine  Roots  :  H.  A.  The  soil  sent,  like  that  of 
many  inside  borders,  has  become  inert  and  in- 
capable of  maintaining  a  Vine,  or,  indeed,  any 
plant  in  health.  This  deterioration  of  the  soil 
inside  of  a  vinery  cannot  be  averted  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  You  will  have  to  make  a  new 
border  of  good  turfy  loam  chiefly,  together  with 
charcoal,  special  chemical  Vine-manure,  i-inch 
bones,  and  lime-rubble.  The  border  should  be 
made  piecemeal  fashion,  using  newly-cut  turf, 
which  need  not  be  chopped  finely  ;  and  it  must 
be  well  drained  with  rubble,  overlying  common 
drain-pipes. 

Vine-wood  Dying  :  H.  Law.  The  death  of  the 
Vines  has  been  brought  about  by  the  making  of 
Mushroom-beds  on  the  border,  and  thus  depriving 
the  roots  of  air — in  fact,  suffocating  them. 

Violet  Leaves  Browned  :  S.  Gordon.  Burning 
by  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  whilst  the  leaves 
were  wet,  the  effect  of  which  was  the  more 
severe  because  of  the  partial  shade  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing. 

Communications  Received.— Prof.  Sargent— J.  B.— E.  M._ 
J  W  — B  C  — Wehb  &  Sons.-H.  T.  M.— Ernest  Horton.— 
Gravetye,  next  week-J.  H.  Nimes  shortly— W.  T.— 
rj  T  F  — W.  E.  G.— W.  M.— J.  R.  J.— A.  O  N.— B.C.— 
k'  m  — C  T  D  — W.  Heinemann— S.  W.  F.— J.  Walks— 
J.O.—  H.  T.  M.— E.  H.— C.  3.,  Towyn— W.  S.— A.  D. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  Sd,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
G.  J.-T.  S.— W.C.  


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 

"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers— rfte  PnbUsher  has 

the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulatwn  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  ire  the 
price  of  tfte  paper, 
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Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  circulate  among 
Ooootbv  Gentlemen,  and  ail  Classes  of  Gardeners 
andGarden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  hoe  a  speeudly  large 
Foreign  ant.  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  U  u, 
iftftnft  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Lilrarus. 
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THE  NATIONAL   EOSE   SOCIETY'S 
SHOW  AT  SALISBURY. 

i/^iF  all  tlie  places  in  which  the  National  Rose 
^-'  Society  has  for  the  last  twenty-  four  years 
Iield  its  exhibitions,  there  is  not  one  which 
affords  so  delightful  a  place  as  that  which  the 
Wilts  Horticultural  Society  has  been  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, to  secure  for  itself.  The  spacious  and 
Sfaeautiful  grounds  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
•dominated  by  the  lovely  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
tfully  entitle  it  to  this  position.  Sixteen  years 
ago  the  National  Rose  Society  held  its  first 
southern  exhibition  there  in  connection  with 
■the  Wilt3  Horticultural  Society.  Sixteen  years 
makes  a  great  change  in  all  things,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  the  Society  now  was  without  the 
■valuable  services  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Williams, 
■then  the  head  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  whose  kindliness  and  energy 
•contributed  so  much  to  its  success  ;  and  whose 
-■early  death  on  the  threshold  of  life  all  his 
friends  so  greatly  deplored.  I  well  remember 
*he  almost  boyish  glee  with  which  he  received 
ifche  news  I  was  able  to  give  him  that  he  had  won 
a  cup  which  he  had  been  most  anxious  to 
obtain  ;  it  was  while  he  was  the  leading  spirit 
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of  the  firm  that  they  acquired  and  sent  out  that 
splendid    Rose    climbing    Niphetos,    which    I 
remember     his    showing     to    me    with     great 
pride  in  a  house  when  it  made  a  shoot  nearly 
20  feet  long.      It  was  during  the  same   period 
that   he   acquired  and    sent  out   the  beautiful 
hybrid  Sweet  Briars  raised  by  Lord  Penzance, 
and  which  now  adorn  so  many  gardens.     Still, 
I  must  not  linger  over  the  past,  but  proceed 
to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  second  exhibition 
the  Society  has  held  in  Salisbury,  of  which  a 
report  has  been  already  given  in  Oard.  Chion., 
July  7,  p.   19.      I   am  afraid  that  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  every  respect  save  one,  that  one 
being  the  garden  Roses,  that  it  was  the  poorest 
show  the  Society  has  ever  held,  and,  in  fact, 
most  of  us  looked  forward  to  it  with  a  good  deal 
of  foreboding,  for  although  the  winter  was  com- 
paratively speaking  mild,  and  the  early  spring  not 
unfavourable,  yet  the  cold  weather  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  was  such  as  to  destroy  the  hopes  of 
many  an  exhibitor.     It  was  not  that  we  had  an 
amount  of  severe  frost,  but  the  cold,  miserable, 
cheerless  time  was   most  unfavourable   to  the 
proper  development  of  the  Rose,  and  I  always 
observe  that  when  Roses  get  a  check,  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  frost,  their  quality  is  greatly 
deteriorated,  and  consequently  both  the  number 
of  the  blooms  and  their  quality  were  decidedly 
at  this  exhibition  below   what  we  could  have 
wished.     The  blooms  were  small,  and  the  Teas 
showed  the  effect  of  the  weather.     I   do   not 
mean,   of  course,   to   say  that  there   were  not 
good  blooms   shown,  but   they  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  when   we  consider 
that   neither    the   well-known    and    successful 
firms   of   B.    R.    Cant  nor   Harkness   &   Sons 
put    in    an    appearance,    and    that     amongst 
amateurs    we  missed  the    Roses  of  the   cham- 
pion,  Mr.   E.    B.    Lindsell,    this   can   be   well 
understood.     The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  gal- 
lantly did  what  best  could  be   done  to  make  up 
the    deficiency,  and  is  to  be   congratulated  on 
the  success    which  attended  his  efforts.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  show  was 
the   prominent   position   occupied   by   Messrs. 
Alexander   Dickson   &   Sons  of   Newtownards 
and  Ledbury.    People  make  an  amusing  mistake 
when  they  imagine  that  all  the  Roses  exhibited 
by   this    firm  come    from    the  North    of   Ire- 
land.      Some    years    ago,    the    Newtownards 
firm,     finding    that     they     could     not    hold 
their     own     in     the    earlier     shows     of     the 
National,  and  could  never  hope  to   win  what 
they  were  most  anxious  to  do — the  Challenge 
Trophy — determined   to   overcome   their   diffi- 
culties by  having  a  nursery  in  England.    There 
was  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  already  been 
made  classic  among  Rose-growers  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Grant,  this  was  situated  at  Ledbury,  in  Here- 
fordshire ;   and  it  was  amusing  to  find  one   of 
the  speakers  at  the  judges'  luncheon  at  Salis- 
bury  saying   that    they   must     have   a   better 
climate  in  Ireland  than  we  have  in  this  country 
for  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  to  be  able  to  stage 
such   fine    Roses.       On  which   Mr.    Alexander 
Dickson    remarked    that    the    gentleman    was 
mistaken,  for  not  one  of  the  Boses  he  exhibited 
had  been  grown  in  Ireland,   but  in  Hereford- 
shire. 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  the  show  was, 
the  poor  character  of  the  local  exhibits.  This 
was  deplored  by  many  of  the  local  people,  and  it 
does  seem  passing  strange  as  they  have  in 
Salisbury  the  well-known  firm  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  ;  while 
one  would  have  thought  the  excellence  of  the 
exhibition  in  1884  would  have  encouraged 
many  to  commence,  and  others  to  increase  their 


Rose-growing.  Amongst  the  good  Roses  shown, 
one  must  place  pre-eminently,  Alice  Lindsell, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  which 
received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  ;  it  may  be  described  as  a  nuble  flower 
with  very  full  centre,  pale  blush,  with  a  subdued 
yellow  dash,  a  Rose  to  which  will  apparently 
stand  several  days,  and  will  therefore  be  a  boon 
to  exhibitors.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  something 
between  La  France  and  Ernest  Metz  ;  and 
Ulster,  which  may  be  described  as  a  cross 
between  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs.  Laing.  Mr. 
G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
garden  Rose,  Belle -fleur,  with  two  rows  of 
petals,  so  not  quite  single  ;  it  is  a  most 
striking  mixture  of  colour,  carmine  and 
orange-scarlet  blended,  reminding  one  some- 
what of  a  Portulacca.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  show  was,  however,  constituted 
by  the  garden  Roses,  especially  the  two  stands 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt  ; 
and  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath  ;  there  were  many 
old  favourites,  and  some  new  varieties  amongst 
them,  but  as  a  full  account  of  these  has  already 
been  given,  it  is  needless  to  particularise. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  show  were 
admirably  carried  out  ;  and  the  paper  by  Miss 
Jekyll  on  ' '  The  use  of  Roses  for  Decorative 
purposes"  was  very  well  received — this  will 
be  published  during  the  autumn  by  the  National 
Rose  Society.    Wild  Rose. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
— * — 

CATTLEYA  x   INTRICATA  MACULATA. 

Flowers  of  this  rare  and  pretty  natural  hybrid 
between  C.  amethystoglossa  and  C.  intermedia,  are 
received  from  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill, 
Llandudno  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell),  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  flower  it  among  other  imported  Brazilian 
Orchids.  It  is  a  larger  flower  than  C.  intermedia, 
and  seems  to  well  bear  out  the  supposition  of  its 
parentage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate 
rose,  or  blush- pink,  with  a  slight  yellowish  cast  on 
the  sepals,  and  a  number  of  purple  markings  within 
the  margins.  The  front  of  the  lip  is  bright 
amethyst-purple,  the  basal  part  white,  tinged  with 
rose.  A  fine  example  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
roseum  ;  and  sixteen  flowers  of  a  very  fine  type  of 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  all  dissimilar,  are 
also  sent. 

Oncidiums  for  the  Cool-house. 

Like  many  other  Orchids  in  cultivation,  the 
Oncidiums  from  the  Organ  mountains  and  other 
BrazUian  highlands  are  fast  beiDg  redeemed  from 
the  reproach  that  they  are  difficult  to  grow,  and 
experience  proves  that  the  chief  error  formerly 
made  in  their  culture  was  that  they  were  subjected 
to  too  much  heat,  or  kept  continuously  in  a  too 
high  temperature.  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  &  Co., 
of  Southgate,  have  made  a  special  feature  of  these 
Oncidiums,  including  O.  crispum,  O.  prastextum, 
O.  curtum,  0.  Gardneri,  O.  concolor,  0.  varicosum, 
&c,  and  they  find  them  very  easy  to  grow  and 
flower  if  kept  cool,  and  especially  cool  and  dry 
when  their  growths  are  fully  made  up,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  attained  the  full  size.  Succeeding 
each  other  for  months  past,  there  has  been  a  fine 
display  of  these  Oncidiums  in  the  Southgate  Orchid 
nursery,  the  latest  display  being  of  the  handsome 
yellow  and  brown  O.  curtum  and  O.  Gardneri, 
which  used,  until  recently,  to  he  a  rare  plant,  aud 
was  seldom  seen  with  the  massive  branched  spikes 
such  as  now  produced.  Oncidium  tigrinum  and 
other  Oncidiums  of  Central  America  are  also  grown 
in  cool-bouses  at  Southgate,  and  they  thrive 
and  flower  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
Brazilian  species  are  found  to  do  best  when  sus- 
pended near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  or  placed  on 
staging  which  admits  of  their  being  in  a  similar 
position. 
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Broughtonia  sanguinea. 
This  species  is  remarkably  pretty  and  distinct, 
possessing  terminal  heads  of  neat  carmine-crimson 
coloured  flowers,  a  colour  uncommon  amoDg 
Orchids.  It  shares  with  Diacrium  bicornutum, 
another  pretty  West  Indian  Orchid,  the  reputation 
of  being  very  difficult  to  grow,  and  yet  both  plants 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  girdens  where 
they  have  grown  and  flowered  well,  and  kept  in 
perfect  health  for  years.  Broughtonia  sanguinea 
was  recently  shown  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq., 
Holmwood,  Cheshunt  (gr.,  Mr.  Downes),  and  with 
him  it  does  not  appear  to  give  trouble.  A  few 
years  ago  a  resident  in  the  part  of  Jamaici  where 
the  plant  grows,  wrote  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
why  it  did  not  grow  well  in  European  gardens,  and 
he  stated  that  with  it  and  with  some  other  West 
Indian  Orchids  he  believed  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
in  gardens  is  that  they  are  usually  potted  or 
basketed  with  a  quantity  of  peat  and  moss  around 
them.  This  course,  sooner  or  later  proves  their 
ruin,  and  the  last  proof  that  I  have  of  it  is  that  if 
we  treated  them  in  a  similar  manner  here  in 
Jamaica,  they  would  die  in  the  same  way.  Here 
they  are  often  cut  in  masses  as  they  are  found 
growing,  and  suspended  in  the  verandahs,  and 
nothing  more  done  to  them  than  giving  them 
water.  Thus  they  flower  and  grow  well  year 
after  year.  Broughtonia  sanguinea  grows  best  in 
the  intermediate-house,  and  it  is  quickly  injured  by 
cold. 


THE  EEV.  JOHN  LAURENCE,  A.M. 

(Concluded  from  vol.  xxvli.,  p.  414.) 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  next  and  last 
book,  that  on  the  "  Flower-garden,"  it  is  placed 
in  the  foremost  rank  among  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials for  the  production  of  high-class  flowers. 
"No  composition  of  art  can  exceed  it,"  sums  up 
his  opinion.  Though  as  already  indicated, 
Mr.  Laurence's  sympathies  were  largely  mono- 
polised by  fruits,  yet  the  position  he  occupied, 
and  the  facilities  he  possessed  of  inspecting 
the  best  gardens,  invest  what  he  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  flower  gardening  with  some 
degree  of  authority.  The  flower  garden,  he 
recommended  to  be  close  to  the  house,  either 
on  the  east  or  the  west  side.  On  the  open 
sides,  hedges,  Yew  being  the  most  proper,  are 
advised  as  necessary  to  protect  from  wind. 
Simple  forms  of  beds  are  commended,  and 
the  smaller  growing  plants  which  are  called 
"  Reptiles  "  alone  employed;  the  taller  plants 
such  as  Sunflowers,  Hollyhocks,  white  and 
orange  Lilies,  being  relegated  to  the  wilderness, 
or  set  close  to  walls  or  in  corners  of  the  garden. 
The  wilderness  was  at  this  period  an  essential 
adjunct  to  the  garden,  and  was  laid  out  in 
avenues  and  walks  bordered  by  tall  clipped 
hedges  with  little  pathways  meandering  through 
the  interspaces  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
those  flowers,  which,  on  account  of  a  too 
aspiring  habit,  were  debarred  the  parterre. 
Thomson's  description  of  such  a  garden, 
written  in  1728,  with  its  vistas,  its  alleys 
green  ;  the  verdant  maze,  the  bowery  walk  of 
covert  close,  and  the  mingled  wilderness  of 
flowers  is  no  doubt  as  faithfully  as  it  is 
delightfully  described.  But  there  existed  no 
idea  of  the  dazzle  of  colour-massing,  of  the 
grandeur  of  colour-effects,  nor  the  picturesque 
grouping,  in  which  form  and  outline  enhanca 
the  value  of  mere  colour. 

A  catalogue  of  flowers  "usually  known  in 
England  "  comprises  but  102  sorts.  It  says 
not  a  little  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Laurence 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mandrake  and 
one  or  two  more,  the  selection  he  named  con- 
tains plants,  all  of  which  are  still  in  general 
cultivation.     Of  the  treatment  proper  to  these, 


with  other  matters  of  an  interesting  nature 
relating  to  floriculture,  several  subsequent 
chapters  are  filled.  Linnaeus  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  the  presentation  of  diverse  plants 
under  one  general  designation,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Starwort  (Aster),  with  Arabian 
Starflower,  and  with  Star  of  "Bethlem,"  is  a 
curious  feature  in  this  book.  In  the  same  way, 
members  of  other  families  than  that  of  Nar- 
cissus are  included  under  that  term  ;  of  these, 
not  the  least  interesting  is  the  Narcissus  of 
Japan  (Nerine  sarniensis),  also  called  the 
"  Guernsie  Lillie,"  about  which  a  little  story  is 
related  of  how  it  at  first  became  connected  with 
Guernsey  through  ballast  from  a  ship  having 
been  discharged,  among  which  bulbs  of  this 
plant  had  been  embedded.  In  due  time  the 
latter  became  a  product  of  the  island,  and  has 
continued  to  be  so  ever  since. 

Carnations,  "Picketees,  Painted  Ladies,  Bea- 
zarts,  Flakes  and  Flames,"  are  treated  in  a 
fairly  complete  manner.  At  this  period,  and 
during  the  preceding  forty  years,  large-floweriDg 
varieties,  originally  introduced  from  Holland, 
and  then  still  an  article  of  import,  were  the 
sorts  in  esteem  ;  one  flower  only  being  allowed 
to  develop  on  each  plant,  which  was  cultivated 
in  a  pot.  A  bloom  at  this  time,  unless  at  least 
five  inches  across  and  proportionably  full,  was 
plebeian.  A  calyx  that  burst  naturally  was, 
morever,  of  the  correct  quality  ;  and  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Georgian  florist  consisted 
in  his  capacity  to  discern  the  right  moment 
when  Nature  required  aid  in  splitting  the 
calyx.  Two  bits  of  "  vellom  or  oil-cloth  " 
slipped  between  the  outmost  petals  and  the  calyx 
preserved  the  bloom  in  correct  form.  Painted 
Ladies  were  small,  and  also  Picotees,  the  petals 
of  which  were  white,  spotted  with  red  or  purple. 
Other  flowers  largely  grown  were  Anemonies 
and  the  Ranunculus,  each  in  a  great  variety  of 
colour.  Tulips,  also,,  were  cultivated  exten- 
sively, and  of  these  our  author  remarks  :  "  The 
Portuguese  and  Flemings  are  said  to  be  the 
first  that  brought  the  finer  sorts  into  Europe 
from  Turkey,  but  at  present  the  best  to  be 
found  are  in  Holland." 

Among  "Reptiles,"  the  Auricula  is  chief 
flower.  Note  is  made  of  double  and  of  "strip'd" 
sorts,  which  it  is  affirmed  degenerate  unless  often 
shifted.  Polyanthus  was  also  of  great  variety, 
single  and  double,  "some  Hose-in-Hose,  some 
Pentaloons,  and  some  Feathers."  The  double 
white  Hepatica  is  mentioned,  and  of  Daisies 
thirty  to  forty  kinds  were  said  to  have  been  in 
cultivation. 

Among  hardy  annuals,  Scarlet  Runners  find 
a  place.  The/  had  been  introduced  from  the. 
kitchen-garden,  and  employed  "  to  adorn  walls 
and  arbours."  Amarahthus  Cockscomb  — red, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  — secure  much  commendation 
for  their  brilliancy  in  the  garden-beds.  Balsams 
in  variety,  and  French  and  African  Marigolds 
were  also  in  general  cultivation. 

In  a  long  chapter  on  "Hindrances  to  Vegeta- 
tion," a  dislike  is  expressed  to  "chymical 
quackery  in  husbandry."  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


PALMS. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
answer  to  the  article  about  "Italian  Gardens?" 
As  one  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  together  all 
the  species  of  Palms  which  can  possibly  be  made  to 
grow  here  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  form  a  collection 
of  Palms,  I  have  always  been  eager  to  visit  other 
people's  collections  of  Palms.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  at  least  on  the  French  Riviera  such  are 
rarely  to  be  found. 

The  only   two  gardens   on  the  French  Riviera 


which  could  pretend  to  possess  anything  like 
collections  of  Palms  are  not  the  property  of  plant- 
lovers,  and  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  been  well 
kept  up.  One  of  them,  formerly  called  the  "  Villa 
des  Cocotiers,"  the  property  of  the  late  Count 
d'Epresmenil  at  Golf  Juan,  happens  to  be  also  a 
garden  for  Palms,  and  in  the  opinion  of  garden- 
lovers,  is  the  most  beautiful  garden  on  the  French 
Riviera.  It  was  laid  out  by  M.  Edouard  Andre, 
the  well-known  landscape  gardener  and  botanist, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  many  other  plants 
are  also  to  be  found  in  this  spot  of  almost  ideal 
beauty  in  addition  to  Palms,  though  surely  without 
these  trees  the  garden  would  not  possess  a  tenth 
of  its  present  beauty. 

In  Palm  gardens,  perhaps,  mo'e  than  in  pleasure- 
gardens  of  the  northern  type,  a  natural,  unartificial 
style  of  planting  is  necessary  to  produce  an  ideally 
beautiful  scene  that  can  never  be  effected  with 
only  northern  vegetation,  though  certainly  many 
northern  plants,  especially  some  of  the  Conifers, 
are  most  useful  in  gardens  here,  where  the  clima'e 
is  so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  from 
widely-differing  climates. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  Palms  here 
and  there  in  a  garden  "tell"  better  than  in  a 
garden  all  Palms.  Here,  if  anything,  the  Palms 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  that 
tropical  effect  that  could  so  easily  be  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  cultivation  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers.  Let  me  give  an 
example. 

That  most  graceful  of  all  Palms  cultivated  here, 
the  Cocos  Roman  zoffiana,  though  it  has  been  intro- 
duced for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  fruited  abundantly,  is  still  so 
uncommon  that  all  the  specimens  in  Nice  only 
amount  to  about  a  dozen.  If  anything,  such  a  fact 
cannot  be  said  to  indicate  that  Palms  are  planted 
in  an  undue  proportion.  But  visitors,  seeing  only 
the  insignificant  public  plantations  here  at  Nice, 
and  the  row  of  stunted,  badly-grown  Date  Palme 
by  the  famous  Promenade  des  Anglais,  might  cer- 
tainly prefer  northern  vegetation.  Your  corre- 
spondent seems  to  think  that  Palms  do  not  give 
sufficient  shade  ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  many  <t£ 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  Pha-nix  naturally  form 
a  very  dense  growth,  sending  out  a  mass  of  stems, 
from  one  base  ;  but  gardeners  who  are  lacking  in  & 
sense  of  beauty  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  all 
but  one  single  stem. 

But  there  is  surely  no  scarcity  of  trees  giving 
abundant  shade,  even  more  than  do  the  common 
shade  trees  in  the  north  such  as  the  Lime,  of  which. 
your  correspondent  speaks,  and  that  are  of  far 
greater  beauty  ;  for  instance  the  different  species  of 
Ficus,  of  which  at  least  one  is  well  known  to  every- 
body as  an  indoor  plant,  namely  Ficus  elastica. 
But  if  a  shade-tree  is  needed  that  has  both  foliage 
and  flowers  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  to  whicb 
few  others  are  comparable,  let  Jacaranda  ovalifolia. 
be  planted.  This  tree  is  hardly  ever  met  with, 
perhaps  because  it  flowers  only  in  summer.  It  has 
the  most  modest  requirements  as  to  soil  and 
moisture,  and  with  its  foliage,  which  to  the  stranger 
is  exactly  like  that  of  a  feathery  Fern,  and  its  large* 
spikes  of  equally  graceful  flowers  of  the  most 
intense  bluish-violet  colour,  it  forms  a  tree  desirable, 
in  any  position,  but  perhaps  most  so  as  a  background 
to  Palms. 

In  conclusion  :  I  not  only  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  people  fond  of  their  gardens  on 
the  Riviera,  should  stay  longer  than  they  do,  but  1 
have  ten  years'  personal  experience  of  living  here- 
all  the  year  round,  and  though  I  have  lived  in- 
many  different  climates,  I  certainly  have  never- 
lived  anywhere,  considering  the  conditions- 
of  the  weather  throughout  the  year,  where- 
it  is  more  agreeable  than  it  is  I  ere.  The- 
heat  is  never  oppressive,  as  it  so  often  is  i& 
many  more  southern  or  northern  places,  thie. 
depending  on  the  dryness  of  the  air  ;  and  the- 
evenings  and  nights  are  always,  without  exception,, 
most  agreeably  cool.     When  hereto  is  added  tha'. 

new-comer  usuilly  only  in  the  first  winter  spent. 
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here  feels  the  Deed  of  artificial  heat  to  lessen  the 
oliill  after  sunset,  but  afterwards  never  feels  such  a 
desire  ;  then  it  can  be  understood  to  what  an 
extent  a  person  fond  of  an  outdoor  life  can  follow- 
up  his  tastes  here,  especially  as  rainy  or  otherwise 
inclement  weather  is  so  rare.   A.  It.  Proxr/toirsky. 


THE    CLEMATIS. 


This  well  known  genus  of  the  order  Ranuncu- 
!nr:i'  derives  its  name  from  the  Creek  word  kiema, 
a  Vine  branch,  and  is  also  known  in  this  country 
by   the   familiar  name  of    Virgin's    Bower.     The 


C.  Fortunei,  and  C.  Standishi.  This  is,  however, 
only  a  small  list  of  species  which,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  more  attention.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  list  of  species,  but 
those  which  atrike  me  more  particularly  are  the 
pretty,  early  spring-blooming  C.  calycina,  with  its 
small,  bell-shaped,  yellowish-white  flowers,  marked 
inside  with  purplish  spots  ;  C.  alpina  and  sibirica, 
the  blue  and  white  species  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Siberian  mountains  respectively,  so  useful  for  the 
rockery,  rootery,  or  pillar;  C.  campaniflora,  with 
its  fragrant,  small  white  or  purplish-tinted  flowers 
which  appear  in  June  and  July  ;  the  small  yellow- 


Anderson  Henry,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1855, 
crossed  C.  patens  with  C.  lanuginosa,  from  which 
he  obtained  C.  Regime,  though,  I  believe,  the 
honour  of  raising  the  first  hybrid  must  be  given  to 
the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
who,  sixteen  years  previous  to  the  aforementioned 
date,  raised  C.  Hendersoni,  but  whether  it  was  an 
artificially  produced  or  a  chance  hybrid  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

The  next  person  to  take  up  hybridisation  was  my 
father,  who,  in  185S,  raised  the  still  popular  C.  Jack- 
manni,  which  he  followed  up  with  many  other 
varieties  still  in  cultivation  up  to  1877.     We  are 


Fig.  7. — clematis  duchess  of  york,  as  grown  in  Messrs.  r.  veitch  and  sons'  nurseries,  exeter. 

(see  p.  44.) 


species,  according  to  the  Index  Kewensis,  number 
about  240,  which  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  and  so,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  hardy  in  this  country.  Only 
one  species,  C.  vitalba,  is  a  native  of  England, 
which  is  to  be  seen  growing  freely  in  chalky  soils, 
rambling  over  hedges,  bushes,  and  cliffs,  covered 
each  autumn  with  its  profuse  tufts  of  grey  plumose 
fruits,  which  gained  it  the  name  of  Old  Man's 
Beard. 

Several  other  species  are,  however,  familiar  in  our 
gardens— notably  C.  flammula,  C.  montana,  and 
C.  viticella,  whilst  we  occasionally  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  C.  erecta,  C.  integrifolia,  C.  paniculata, 
C.  graveolens,  C.  coccinea,  C.  patens,  C.  lanuginosa, 


flowered  C.  Wilfordi,  which  blooms  profusely  in 
August  and  September  ;  C.  lathyrifolia,  the  herba- 
ceous perennial  which  produces  its  small  white 
flowers  in  loose  corymbose  panicles  from  June  to 
August  ;  and  the  sweet-scented  Chinese  species, 
C.  Davidiana,  with  its  tubulose  or  Hyacinth-shaped 
flowers  of  bright  blue,  disposed  in  elegant  clustered 
heads  during  the  month  of  September. 

For  size  and  beauty  the  species  are  mostly  far 
surpassed  by  the  hybrids,  which  have  been  mostly 
obtained  from  C.  patens,  C.  lanuginosa,  C.  Fortunei, 
and  C.  Standishi,  Hart.,  the  last  three  beiDg  sent 
over  by  Fortune  from  China  in  1851. 

The  first  person  to  commence  the  hybridisation 
of  the  Clematis  in  a  systematic  manner  was  Mr. 


also  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Messrs.  Cripps 
&  Son,  M.  Simon  Louis  Freres,  M.  Victor  Lemoine, 
and  many  others,  for  several  tine  forms  ;  though 
from  1877  to  1894  successful  hybridisation  appears 
to  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  This,  I 
believe,  was  due  to  two  causes  :  firstly,  the  want  of 
using  fresh  blood ;  secondly,  to  the  insidious 
"  dying-off"  with  which  the  Clematis  has  been 
affected  for  so  long,  rendering  hybridisation  not 
only  disappointing,  but  almost  useless. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  now  inform 
you,  after  several  years'  close  study  and  experi- 
ments, that  I  have  been  able  to  a  great  extent  to 
avert  this  calamity,  the  losses  at  Woking  being  now 
comparatively  small,  and  these  it  would  be  obviously 
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unfair  to  attribute  entirely  to  the  so  -  called 
"dying-off."  I  have  noted  from  time  to  time  the 
different  opinions  that  have  been  given  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  "dying-off,"  some  persons  believing  it  to  be 
caused  by  injury  from  frost,  some  attributing  it  to 
too  much  nourishment,  water,  and  heat ;  some  con- 
sidering it  to  be  brought  about  by  the  bursting  of 
the  cells  through  excessive  moisture,  whilst  others 
think  it  is  caused  by  eelworms  or  fungus,  and  also 
to  grafting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  frost  is  the 
cause  of  some  deaths,  and  too  much  water  and  bad 
drainage  of  others,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them 
that  any  one  of  these  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the 
losses.  My  experience  is  that  the  plants  mostly 
succumb  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
ground  is  driest  and  the  sun  has  most  power,  and 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  I  could  not  detect 
any  sign  of  the  plants  having  had  too  much  nourish- 
ment or  water,  or  that  the  drainage  was  bad. 

With  regard  to  insects  and  fungus,  I  have  often 
noticed  them  in  the  decayed  part  some  days  after 
the  branch  failed,  but  not  in  the  first  stage.  I 
have  also  seen  eelworms  in  knobs  formed  on  the 
roots,  more  especially  of  the  common  C.  viticella 
but  I  have  never  seen  this  species  go  off  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hybrids,  so  I  cannot  attribute  the 
cause  to  the  eelworms,  though  they  are  no  doubt 
very  injurious  to  the  plant. 

I  have  frequently  examined  the  roots  of  the 
hybrids  which  have  died  down,  and  in  most  cases 
they  appeared  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  the 
decay  having  started  at  or  above  the  graft,  and  the 
plant  has  often  shot  up  again  from  the  base,  some- 
times only  to  die  down  once  more.  Grafting  also 
cannot  be  put  down  as  the  direct  reason,  as  plants 
on  their  own  roots  go  off  in  the  same  manner. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  C.  vitalba,  which 
is  so  generally  used  as  a  stock,  is  entirely  suitable 
for  some  of  the  large  flowering  hybrids.  The 
roots  differ  from  those  of  the  latter,  being  of  a 
hard,  wiry  character  ;  the  hybrids  appearing,  after 
they  have  had  sufficient  time  to  get  established 
on  their  own  roots,  to  ignore  the  stock,  which 
eventually  decays. 

Reverting  again  to  the  "  dying  off,"  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  loss  of  constitu- 
tion through  over -propagation,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  great  popularity  of,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  the  hybrids,  and  being 
of  a  soft  succulent  nature,  the  plants  have  responded 
only  too  freely  to  the  treatment.  My  other  reasons 
for  coming  to  that  conclusion  are,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  plants  mostly  go  off  on  the  hot 
bright  days  of  summer,  and  in  many  cases  after 
having  made  several  feet  of  growth,  and  are  form- 
ing the  flower-buds,  which  seems  to  me  to  imply 
that  they  are  wanting  in  vital  power,  and  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  extra  call  upon  their 
strength  and  the  extreme  beat.  If  it  is  not  loss 
of  constitution,  why  was  the  "  dying  off"  not 
noticed  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  why  has  it 
increased  of  recent  years,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  on  the  Continent  ?  and  how  is  it  that  we  do 
not  see  the  rampant  robust  growths  of  former 
years  ?  Again,  it  seems  strange  that  whilst  the 
large-flowered  hybrids  have  been  so  badly  affected, 
I  have  never  seen  C.  montana,  C.  flammula,  C. 
viticella,  or  C.  vitalba  collapse  in  the  same  manner, 
unless  my  contention  is  correct  that  over-propaga- 
tion is  the  cause.  I  might  also  mention  I  have 
not  yet  seen  signs  of  the  dying  off  amongst  the 
new  hybrids  from  C.  coccinea. 

As  a  decorative  plant  the  Clematis  is  almost  un- 
equalled. Few  climbers  can  surpass  it  for  covering 
a  wall  or  the  porch  of  a  house,  or  for  training  over 
trelliswork,  commencing  with  C.  montana  early  in 
May,  and  followed  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  the  large  hybrids  of  the  patens,  florida, 
lanuginosa,  viticella,  and  Jackmanni  types.  To 
these  must  be  now  included  the  new  coccinea 
hybrids  C.  Countess  of  Onslow,  C.  Duchess  of 
Albany,  C.  Grace  Darling,  C.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  C.  Duchess  of  York,  of  which  we  supply 
an    illustration    (see    fig.    7,    on    p.    43).       The 


flowers  are  of  a  delicate  blush  pink,  which,  with 
those  of  the  last  type,  remain  in  bloom  till  frost 
comes. 

The  Clematis  is  also  at  home  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots,  iu  the  conservatory,  cool  green- 
house, or  glass  corridor,  if  the  situation  is  not  too 
shady  or  confined.  Those  of  the  patens  or  florida 
types  are  often  more  appreciated  in  these  positions 
than  when  grown  out-of-doors,  coming  into  bloom, 
as  they  do,  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  somewhat 
scarce,  through  escaping  the  May  frosts  which 
sometimes  spoil  those  growing  outside.  Rambling 
up  pillars  and  poles,  over  a  rootery  or  a  rockwork, 
they  are  alike  graceful,  and  when  bedded  out 
produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect ;  but  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  desirable  that  those  of  the  viticella  and 
Jackmanni  types  should  be  selected  on  account  of 
their  profuse  blooming  properties.  Some  of  the 
smaller  flowered  species,  such  as  C.  flammula,  C. 
graveolens,  C.  montana,  C.  vitalba,  or  C.  viticella 
are  also  quite  in  keeping  with  wild  scenery  when 
scrambling  over  ruins,  arbours,  tree  stumps,  banks, 
hedges,  and  bushes,  whilst  several  of  the  herbaceous 
and  sub-shrubby  species  and  varieties  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  herbaceous  border.  Bead  before 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Tuesday,  June  19,  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Jachnan. 


MAEKET   STEAWBEEEIES. 

In  your  valuable  article  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  for 
market,  it  is  said  that  "The  fact  of  having  a  rail- 
way within  easy  distance,  must  not  be  thought 
sufficient  reason  for  ensuring  that  quick  dispatch  of 
fruit  that  is  necessary  when  picking  is  in  full 
swing."  To  show  how  true  this  is,  I  should  like 
to  give  you  my  experience.  My  nursery  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Angmering  Station 
on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway. 
This  year  I  have  grown  a  very  fine  crop  of  Straw- 
berries, which  I  wished  to  send  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  the  Southampton  cross-handle  baskets, 
which  hold  about  5  lb.  each.  The  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  run  a  fruit- 
train  three  times  a  week,  starting  from  our  station 
at  about  noon.  This  answers  very  well  for  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatos,  and  other  "hard  stuff,"  but  is  useless 
for  soft  fruit,  which  to  command  best  prices  must 
be  in  Covent  Garden  by  3  a.m.,  in  small  pack- 
ages, the  weight  of  the  fruit  when  in  large 
quantities  spoiling  the  bottom  fruit ;  and,  of 
course,  it  should  be  sent  to  market  every  day. 
Three  times  a  week  to  arrive  when  the  market  is 
over,  in  large  baskets,  spells  ruination.  But  these 
are  the  conditions  under  which  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  consented  to 
receive  my  Strawberries.  After  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence,  they  agreed  that  it  might  be 
despatched  in  peck-baskets  by  passenger-train.  By 
the  time  this  concession  was  granted,  the  early 
fruit,  which  naturally  commands  the  higher  prices, 
was  over.  By  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  some 
gallon-baskets  I  had  purchased  were  detained  so 
long  by  the  railway  company  that  I  had  to  procure 
a  second  consignment,  both  of  which  are  thrown 
on  my  hands,  as  the  London,  Brighton  &  South 
Coast  Railway  decline  to  take  them  unless 
they  are  packed  so  that  the  Strawberries  do 
not  come  level  with  the  top,  which  means 
short  measure  at  Covent  Garden  Market ;  and  our 
fruit  would  soon  get  a  bad  name. 

To  go  to  another  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  Lady 
Warwick's  scheme  for  training  lady  gardeners.  I 
am  a  woman  of  middle  age,  and  manage  a  market 
nursery,  so  I  feel  I  can  speak  with  authority  ;  and 
there  is  one  point  that  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  in 
his  speech  on  the  employment  of  women  in  horti- 
culture, that  every  girl  will  do  well  to  consider 
before  taking  it  up  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living, 
viz.,  "amateurishness."  To  be  successful  a  woman 
must  be  prepared  to  be  up  early  and  late,  out  in  all 
weathers,  able  to  withstand  extremes  of  heat  and 


cold,  and  above  all,  to  love  the  work.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  existing  colleges  where  women- 
are  admitted  is,  that  there  is  much  more  theoreticaJ 
than  practical  training.  "Making  a  thing  pay" 
is  a  secondary  consideration ;  whereas,  with 
market  growers  it  is  the  ultimatum,  and  no  ex- 
pense or  trouble  is  spared  where  a  corresponding 
good  result  can  be  shown.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  any  amount  of  work  in  a  market  nursery 
that  a  woman  can  do  better  than  a  man.  Picking, 
packing,  bunching  flowers,  is  essentially  delicate 
work  ;  making  of  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  also,  if 
a  woman  will  give  her  mind  to  it,  growing  Roses, 
Lilies,  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  &e.  ;  and  it  must  be  a 
very  small  affair  in  which  one  or  two  men  are 
not  employed  to  do  rough  work.  However,  if  a 
woman  means  to  start  in  a  small  way  on  her  own 
account,  she  would  probably  have  to  dig  when  first 
starting. 

Then,  as  to  poultry  -  rearing.  I  have  had! 
long  and  large  experience,  and  I  gravely  doubt 
if  poultry-rearing  alone  is  ever  profitable.  As  an 
adjunct  on  a  farm  or  nursery,  prize  poultry  can  be 
made  to  pay  well  ;  but  to  breed  prize  birds  is  a  fine 
art,  and  needs  long  experience,  a  keen  eye  to 
"points,"  and  untiring  attention,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  branches  of  rural  pursuits.  Bees, 
again,  can  be  made  profitable  in  conjunction  with 
other  things  ;  but  a  woman  must  have  a  firm  nerve 
and  infinite  patience  to  handle  them  herself.  Of 
course,  men  can  be  had  to  do  all  these  things,  but 
no  man  or  woman  makes  a  good  master  or  mistress 
unless  he  or  she  know  how  to  do  the  thing,  and 
servants  soon  find  out  those  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about ;  and  those  who  are  ignorant  give- 
impossible  orders,  and  do  not  appreciate  good  work. 
Finally,  I  would  say  to  girls  who  are  thinking  of 
taking  up  horticulture,  poultry,  and  bee-keeping — 
if  you  love  country  life,  if  you  are  prepared  to  work 
from  dawn  to  dark  in  all  weathers,  if  you  will 
bring  the  same  concentrated  attention  that  a  man 
must  bring  to  be  successful,  and  you  feel  sure  yon 
are  more  fitted  for  this  life  than  that  of  a  governess, 
typewriter,  cashier,  &c,  by  all  means  take  it  up — 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  more  enjoyable  pursuit  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  played  with.  Just  now  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  women,  so  many  of  our 
young  men  having  gone  to  the  war.  Mrs.  K.  G. 
Smith,  I.B.H.S. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


THE  WOOLLY  APHIS  ON  AURICULAS. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  pest  appears  to  affect 
only  plants  cultivated  in  pots.  I  grow  large  num- 
bers of  Auriculas  in  the  open  ground,  and  when, 
dividing  and  replanting,  I  never  find  any  woolly 
aphis  clinging  to  the  roots  as  I  find  it  on  plants  in> 
pots.  It  appears  to  flourish  most  in  heat  and 
drought.  Cultivators  in  pots  are  rarely  found 
complaining  of  any  injurious  effects  produced  by 
the  insects,  but  its  presence  on  the  roots  can  do- 
no  good.  It  also  clusters  about  the  stem  just  on. 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Badcock, 
of  Reading,  the  woolly  aphis  ceases  to  exist  if 
plants  affected  by  it  are  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  pliced  in  the  open  ground.  Last  year,  having, 
reduced  his  collection  of  show  varieties,  and  de- 
sirous of  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  re-potting 
them,  Mr.  Badcock  planted  them  out  in  his  garden, 
under  a  west  wall,  and  though  the  aphis  wa£> 
present  on  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  when 
he  lifted  them  in  September  to  repot,  he  noticed 
the  aphis  had  all  disappeared  ;  and  when  repotting 
the  plants  in  May,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the 
aphis  on  any  one  of  them.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
looks  as  if  the  act  of  planting  out  infected  plants  in. 
the  open  is  an  effectual  remedy. 

Some  growers,  no  doubt,  would  look  askance  at 
the  practice  of  planting  out  valuable  show  Auriculas 
in  the  open  ground  during  the  summer,  and  regard 
it  as  a  very  hazardous  experiment.     At  the  same 
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time  the  culture  of  Auriculas  altogether  in  pots 
does  not  keep  them  from  decay  ;  they  will  die,  as 
Auricula-growers  know  to  their  cost,  and  there  are 
no  published  records  of  losses.  The  act  of  planting 
out  is  no  doubt  desirable  at  times,  in  the  case  of 
plants  suffering  from  lack  of  constitutional  vigour. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  position  and  the  soil 
must  be  suitable,  and  there  must  be  reasonable 
precautions  against  heavy  storms.  It  is  something 
to  get  rid  of  the  aphis  from  plants  by  planting  out, 
and  if  there  be  also  a  gain  of  constitutional 
vigour,  planting  out  for  a  time  is  thereby  justified. 
R.  D. 

Dahlias. 
These  plants  are  making  good  growth.  Slugs 
are  very  partial  to  the  succulent  stems,  and  if  let 
alone  the  pests  soon  spoil  the  best  of  them  ;  so  the 
gardener  must  apply  soot  or  quicklime  in  the  even- 
ing, and  stir  the  soil  for  the  space  of  a  foot  round 
Che  plants.  Place  a  stout  stake  to  each  plant,  and 
etick  in  others  to  support  the  side-shoots  as  these 
make  growth,  using  broad  strips  of  matting  as  ties. 
In  dry  weather  apply  water  copiously. 

Carnations  and  Piuotkks. 

These  plants,  if  growing  in  pots,  should  have 
their  flower-stems  made  secure  to  neat  sticks  as  the 
stems  grow  in  height.  Afford  water  regularly, 
never  allowing  the  soil  to  remain  dry  for  any  length 
of  time.  Occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  is  of  benefit  to  the  plants.  In  dry  weather 
let  the  plants  be  syringed  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Aphides  are  sure  to  infest  the  buds,  and  should  be 
destroyed  with  tobacco  powder,  applied  when  the 
leaves  are  dry.  The  flower-buds  should  be  thinned 
betimes,  removing  all  but  one  on  each  spikelet ; 
the  one  in  the  centre  generally  affords  the  finest 
flower,  but  a  succession  may  be  obtained  by 
retaining  some  of  the  side-buds,  and  nippiDg  out 
the  centre  or  crown-buds. 

Plants  in  beds  now  require  liquid-manure  to  be 
applied  in  the  evening,  following  the  first  applica- 
tion with  a  thin  mulching  of  half-decayed  horse- 
manure.  If  liquid-manure  is  not  available,  sprinkle 
bone-meal  over  the  surface,  and  wash  it  into  the 
soil  with  water,  or  apply  it  during  showery  weather. 

Hollyhocks 
should  have  a  mulching  of  half-rotten  manure,  after 
having  first  cleared  off  the  weeds.     Keep  a  sharp 
Jook  out  for  red-spider  on  the  leaves,  and  vigorously 
syringe  them  if  this  pest  be  present. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  training  of  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  to 
produce  exhibition  blooms,  is  an  important  detail  at 
the  present  moment.  When  the  plants  are  grown 
on  the  natural  method,  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
away  uninterruptedly  until  they  make  their  first 
break.  This  break  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
flower-bud  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  which  causes  a 
temporary  check  to  growth,  and  forces  other 
branches  to  start  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below 
the  point  where  the  flower-bud  formed.  Although 
many  of  the  newer  varieties  in  the  Japanese 
section  require  special  treatment  in  order  to  induce 
flower- buds  to  form  at  the  right  time,  many  varie- 
ties succeed  by  the  adoption  of  the  natural  break 
method. 

Take,  for  example,  the  varieties  of  the  Madame 
Carnot  family,  three  in  number,  which  do  best  on 
the  natural  method.  Phrrbus,  still  one  of  the  best 
of  yellows,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  a  charming  white, 
are  other  examples,  as  is  also  the  newer  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tate. 

When  the  plants  make  this  break,  the  main 
thing  is  to  know  how  to  manipulate  the  extra 
shoots  that  present  themselves.  On  some  varieties 
as  many  as  ten  additional  growths  will  spring  from 
one  stem,  which  would  in  time  grow  and  produce 
flowers  ;  but  where  large  specimen  blooms  are 
looked  for,  thinning  of  the  shoots  is  a  necessity. 

As  a  rule,  the  shoots  are  limited  to  three,  which 
form  after  the  first  natural  break.  Present  day 
gardeners  confine  the  number  even  to  two  ;  but  in 


my  opinion  plants  when  properly  grown  from  the 
cutting  stage  are  able  to  produce  three  flowers. 
Select  the  three  most  promising  shoots,  which  are 
generally  those  situated  nearest  the  apex,  and 
pinch  out  all  other  growths,  thus  concentrating  the 
energies  of  the  plant  in  three  shoots  and  no  more. 
Let  these  be  tied  loosely  to  the  stakes,  and  con- 
tinue to  pinch  out  all  superfluous  growth. 

About  the  end  of  June  the  leaf  mining-maggot, 
Tephritis  onorpordinis,  gets  troublesome,  and  if 
left  alone  quickly  destroys  the  tissues,  giving  a 
check  to  growth.  Persistent  hand-picking  is  the 
best  remedy,  either  squeezing  the  maggot  with  tho 
finger  and  thumb,  or  pick  them  out  with  a  knife-point. 
If  neglected,  the  foliage  is  quickly  ruined,  and  the 
plant  spoiled. 

The  present  affords  a  suitable  season  for  ensuring 
suitable  cuttings  in  December.  Plants  growing  at 
the  present  time  to  produce  specimen  blooms  often 
throw  up  suckers  from  the  base,  or  strong  lateral 
shoots  ;  and  instead  of  throwing  these  away,  insert 
them  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  keeping  them  close 
and  shaded  until  rooted,  then  remove  to  a  cold 
frame. 

As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift 
the  plants  into  6-inch  pots,  using  rich  potting- 
soil,  and  pressing  it  firmly  about  the  plants. 
Stand  the  plants  out  -  of  -  doors  in  an  open 
spot,  and  allow  one  stem  only  to  grow. 
This  will  attain  a  height  of  from  2  feet 
to  4  feet  according  to  variety,  but  some 
dwarf-growing  varieties  will  not  go  beyond  1  foot. 
Such  plants  produce  one  bloom,  and  they  are 
useful  subjects  for  putting  in  the  conservatory 
or  dwelling.  If  cut  down  rather  early  after 
flowering,  they  will  be  certain  to  produce  suckers. 
This  is  better  than  the  constant  removal  of  suckers 
during  the  summer  from  plants  intended  to  throw 
large  blooms,  which  weakens  those  plants. 

Aphides,  both  green  and  black,  infest  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  an  insecticide  should  be  used 
weekly  for  their  destruction.  Mildew  has  already 
made  its  appearance  owing  to  the  continued  moist 
weather,  and  flowers-of-sulphur  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  affected  parts.  E.  Molyneux. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

The  Poppies,  Oriental,  Iceland,  and  Welsh,  have 
provided  brilliant  colour-effects,  but  their  fragile 
petals  have  been  sadly  battered  by  the  inclement 
weather.  I  lately  saw  in  an  interesting  garden  a 
handsome  form  of  the  common  Horn  Poppy,  with 
bright,  orange-red  flowers,  each  of  the  petals  having 
a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  Primula  sikkimensis 
has  been  graceful  in  a  moist  and  shaded  site  in  the 
rock-garden,  and  the  double  white  Rockets  have 
been  unusually  fine,  the  plants  being  very  vigorous, 
and  producing  extra  long  bloom-spikes.  No  herba- 
ceous border  should  lack  this  handsome,  sweetly- 
perfumed  plant,  which  only  needs  annual  division 
and  replanting  in  fresh  soil  to  keep  it  in  the  best  of 
health  ;  while  another  subject  of  merit  is  Sidalcea 
Listeri,  which  bears  spikes  of  flesh-pink  flowers 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  During  the  month  of 
May,  Sparaxis  and  Ixias  made  an  especially  bright 
show  in  a  sunny  site  almost  overhanging  the  sea — 
a  position  they  have  occupied  for  three  years  with- 
out disturbance,  in  company  with  Vallotas  and 
Belladonna  Lilies.  By  the  side  of  a  streamlet 
Trollius  Orange  Globe  has  produced  its  deep  yellow- 
coloured  flowers,  far  eclipsing  in  their  size  and 
colour  those  of  the  type,  but  falling  short  of  the 
glowing  orange  tints  of  T.  Fortunei  and  T.  Gibsoni. 

Roses  are  fine,  though  late.  A  splendid  plant  of 
Rosa  laevigata,  which  covers  a  great  portion  of  the 
front  of  a  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
has  been  covered  through  the  months  of  May  and 
June  with  snowy,  single  blossoms,  5  inches  in 
diameter.  No  Rose  could  have  made  a  finer  dis- 
play than  the  one  in  question,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  profusion  with  which  the  flowers   were  pro- 


duced, the  individual  blooms  were  marvels  of 
chaste  beauty,  the  pure  white  of  the  petals  being 
set  off  by  the  golden  stamens.  Another  single 
Rose,  whose  blossoms  are  as  diminutive  as  those 
of  the  last  named  are  large,  is  Rosa  polyantha 
simplex.  Trained  up  a  12-feet-high  tree-stump, 
and  allowed  unrestricted  growth,  it  develops  a 
maze  of  long,  drooping,  flower-laden  shoots,  that 
form  a  veritable  floral  cascade.  Early  in  May,  that 
rather  capricious  Rose,  Fortune's  Yellow,  was  in 
bloom,  a  plant  on  a  sheltered  southern  wall,  bear- 
ing more  than  seven  dozen  delicately-tinted  blos- 
soms. In  climbing-plants,  Solanum  jasminoides 
commenced  its  blooming  period  early  in  May,  and 
will  continue  to  produce  flower-clusters  in  in- 
creasing quantity  until  September,  while  it  rarely 
becomes  flowerless  until  Christmas,  unless  unusually 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Hydrangea  scandens  is 
now  attractive  when  trained  on  the  boles 
of  trees  ;  and  the  new  Polygonum  balds- 
chuanicum  has  proved  that  its  value  was  not 
over-estimated.  The  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums,  that 
drape  many  a  cottage  and  house  wall  in  the  south- 
west, have  fortunately  survived  the  winter,  and 
are  already  commencing  to  spread  and  flower.  The 
Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropasolum  speciosum)  has 
flung  its  scarlet  trails  over  the  sombre  evergreens, 
but  is  by  no  means  easy  to  establish  or  common  in 
the  neighbourhood.  T.  pentaphyllum,  though  of 
easier  culture  than  the  last  named,  succeeding  in 
porous  soil  in  a  sunny  position,  is  rarely  met  with. 
Its  Indian-red  blossoms,  with  their  long  tubes,  are 
produced  in  countless  numbers,  and  the  plant  when 
in  full  bloom  has  a  very  decorative  effect. 

Flowering  Shrubs  in  the  Socth-West. 
Abelia  floribunda  is  a  handsome  flowering  shrub, 
rarely  seen  in  gardens,  although  its  long  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  are  very  ornamental.  I  have 
known  cases  where  the  commoner  and  far  leas  deco- 
rative A.  rupestris  has  been  sold  under  this  name. 
Abutilon  vitifolium  forms  an  attractive  feature  in 
the  south-west  in  mid-June,  pyramidal  specimens 
10  feet  to  20  feet  in  height,  freely  studded  with 
large  white  or  lavender  flowers,  when  standing  in 
isolated  positions,  and  thrown  into  high  relief  by 
an  evergreen  back-ground,  forming  most  artistic 
features.  Unfortunately,  the  heavy  rains  and 
winds  have  this  year  Bhorn  these  lovely  flowering 
shrubs  of  much  of  their  beauty.  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera  is  to  be  found  in  most  South  Devon  and 
Cornish  gardens,  many  examples  being  over  40  feet 
in  height.  When  in  full  bloom,  and  backed  by  tall 
trees,  its  wealth  of  pale  sulphur  -  coloured  flowers 
renders  it  a  conspicuous  and  handsome  object, 
while  in  late  autumn,  as  its  fruits  (sometimes  an 
inch  in  diameter)  assume  the  crimson  hue  that  has 
earned  for  this  subject  the  title  of  Strawberry  Tree, 
it  enters  upon  a  second  period  of  attractiveness. 
Carpenteria  californica  is  now  in  full  flower,  large 
bushes  7  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter 
being  striking  objects.  Its  white,  golden-centred 
blossoms,  not  unlike  the  flowers  of  certain  Cistuses, 
but  with  far  greater  substance  of  petal,  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  Cistuses  are  particularly 
decorative  during  their  midsummer  flowering 
period,  C.  laurifolius,  varieties  of  C.  ladaniferus  and 
C.  florentinus  being  exceptionally  handsome  shrubs  ; 
but  the  gem  of  the  family  is  C.  formosus,  which 
bears  deep  yellow  flowers  with  a  spot  of  maroon  at 
the  base  of  each  petal.  Citrus  trifoliata  is  grown 
in  several  gardens,  and  in  one  that  I  know  flowers 
and  fruits  freely.  The  Brooms  are  especially 
valuable  for  effect  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Cytisus  precox  being  the  first  to 
flower,  followed  by  C.  albus  and  C.  Andreanus, 
which  sometimes  comes  absolutely  true  from  seed, 
and  later  on  by  the  well-known  yellow  Broom, 
at  its  best  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  while 
C.  racemosus  may  be  found  bearing  its  scented 
flower-sprays  during  almost  any  month  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  sheltered  gardens. 
Dracaenas  of  the  australis  type  and  allied  forms  are 
now  blooming  freely,  their  immense  flower-pauicles, 
often  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  length,  haunted  by  innu- 
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merable  bees  attracted  by  the  far- wafted  perfume. 
Drymis  Winteri  is  a  handsome  shrub  wilh  loose 
clusters  of  fragrant  pale  yellow  flowers,  specimens 
15  feet  in  height,  being  very  ornamental  when  in 
full  bloom.  Embothrium  coccineum  is  the  flowering 
tree  par  excellence  of  the  south- west,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  to  excel  the  brilliancy 
of  a  large  specimen,  25  feet  or  more  in  height, 
ablaze  with  its  scarlet  flower- trusses.  This  plant 
is  comparatively  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  there  are  many  splendid  examples  to  be  met 
with  in  these  counties.  Engenias  and  Leptosper- 
mums  are  also  in  flower,  as  is  Hakea  microphylla. 
The  showy  Hydrangea  paniculata  has  been 
studded  throughout  the  leugth  of  its  arching 
shoots  with  its  large  white  flower -heads.  Phila- 
delphus  hirsutus,  P.  Lemoinei,  P.  microphyllu", 
the  charming  but  rather  tender  P.  mexicanus, 
and  P.  speciosus,  with  snowy  flowers  2$  iDches 
in  diameter,  form  a  representative  selection. 
Rhapiolepis  ovata  is  a  charming  flowering  shrub, 
a  large  specimen,  7  feet  in  height  by  8  feet  in 
diameter,  thrown  into  high  relief  by  a  setting  of 
evergreens,  forming  a  striking  picture.  Rhodoty  pos 
kerrioides  is  also  an  attractive  Bubject,  its  white 
blossoms  being  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
of  the  Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica),  which,  with 
its  double  form,  is  now  in  flower.  Solanum  crispum 
is  bearing  its  yellow-centred  blooms  ;  and  Veronica 
Hulkeana  has  just  gone  out  of  flower,  as  has  the 
handsome  XanthoceraB  sorbifolia — a  large  buBh  of 
this,  over  8  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
long,  white  flower  clusters  amid  its  deeply-cut 
foliage,  was  a  striking  sight  in  May.    S.  W.  F. 


market.  The  firmness  of  flesh  and  uniformity  of 
texture,  along  with  other  good  points,  has  made 
this  variety  supplant  almost  all  others  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  thousands  of 
dozens  of  cans  are  filled  with  Kieff'ers  every  year 
and  labelled  "Bartlett."  This  is  because  Bartlett 
has  the  reputation  in  this  country  of  being  the  best 
canning  Pear.  Kitffer  is  ieally  a  very  good  fruit 
when  canned,  especially  if  the  canning  is  properly 
done. 

Besides  the  Kieffer,  there  are  a  few  other  very 
similar  varieties  for  which  the  same  origin  is  sup- 
posed. The  most  prominent  of  these  are  Le  Conte 
and  Garber,  both  of  which  are  extensively  planted. 
All  these  varieties  do  better  in  the  southern  States, 
though  Kieffer  succeeds  fairly  well  as  far  north  as 
New  York  and  southern  Ontario. 

The  plantings  of  Kieffer,  Garber,  and  Le  Conte 
— especially  of  the  first — have  been  excessive  in 
the  last  three  years.  Areas  beyond  belief  have  been 
set  with  trees  at  almost  any  price.  In  fact,  the 
nurserymen  have  been  charging  two  to  three  times 
as  much  for  trees  of  Kieffer  as  for  Bartlett,  though 
the  former  is  much  easier  to  propagate.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  pomologists  that  this 
planting  of  the  hybrid  PearB  has  been  greatly  over- 
done, and  that  soon  there  must  come  a  serious 
reaction. 

Some  of  these  hybrid  varieties  have  been  found 
to  grow  well  from  cuttings  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  are  therefore  used  extensively  as 
stocks  for  budding  or  grafting  other  varieties  cf 
Pears.  F.  A.  Wavgh. 


American  Notes. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Hybrid  Pears  in  America. — The  Pear  has  had 
a  strange  and  interesting  history  in  America — a 
history  which  we  have  not  time  now  to  recall. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  the  greatest  activity 
prevailed  among  our  early  horticulturists,  like 
Manning,  Wilder,  Hovey,  and  many  other  notable 
ones,  in  the  testing  of  varieties  of  Pears  from 
Europe  and  those  of  American  origin,  yet  this  fruit 
has  subsequently  fallen  into  comparative  disregard, 
the  large  majority  of  the  old  varieties  have  been 
forgotten,  and  the  list  of  Pears  known  to  the 
average  American  fruit-grower  is  reduced  to  a 
half-dozen,  such  as  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  andSeckell.  This  has  been 
largely  because  the  American  idea  is  to  grow  fruit 
in  large  orchards,  by  wholesale  methods,  and  to 
market  it  in  large  packages.  Pears  do  not  take 
kindly  to  such  treatment.  Tbey  demand  more 
personal  attention  to  the  individual  trees,  more 
coddling,  more  care  in  marketing. 

The  same  condition  explains  the  interest  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  new  hybrid  Pears  recently 
introduced.  The  type  and  forerunner  of  them  all 
has  been  the  Kieffer,  which  is  now  very  generally 
believed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  common  Pear  (Pyrus 
communis),  with  the  Japanese  Sand  Pear  (Pyrus 
sinensis).  The  Kieffer  first  came  into  notice  about 
ten  yeare  ago,  and  began  to  attract  special  attention 
some  eight  years  since.  Its  characters  are  a  strong, 
upright  growing,  very  thrifty  and  healthy  tree, 
coming  early  into  bearing,  often  bearing  the  third 
year,  with  good  crops  the  fourth  ;  with  abundant, 
medium  large,  shapely,  moderately  well  coloured 
fruit,  which  is  hard,  and  therefore  ships  admirably, 
and  keeps  for  a  long  time.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  make  it  practically 
unavailable  for  table  use  at  home,  and  fit  only  for 
the  undiscriminating  market.  Of  course  the  market 
is  largely  undiscriminating,  and  this  haB  made  it 
possible  year  after  year  to  dispose  of  great  quan- 
tities of  Kieffer  Pears  at  remunerative  prices,  while 
other  much  better  Pears  would  not  bring  enough 
to  pay  for  handling. 

The  Kieffer  Pear,  moreover,  has  proved  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  large  canning  factories, 
where  fruits  are  tinned  in  great  quantities  for  the 


firmed  those  of  his  continental  colleagues  ;  but  one- 
important  result  achieved  by  him  consisted  of 
testing  one  of  the  common  commercial  powders  for 
the  prevention  of  blight,  which  are  nearly  all 
almost  identical  in  composition.  He  found  under 
the  first  shower  that  4(i'60  ;  under  the  second, 
5'90,  and  the  tjtal  quantity  washed  off  amounted 
to  52  57 — an  analysis  which  betrays  its  ineffec- 
tiveness. 

In  conclusion,  he  is  under  the  opinion  that, 
speaking  for  Ireland,  "that  dry  hydroxide  powders 
must  be  set  aside  as  the  most  unsuitable  of  the 
preparations  in  use  in  Ireland."  The  choice  rests 
between  mixtures  prepared  by  adding  either  milk- 
of  lime  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  If  it  could  be  really 
ascertained  that  the  copper  alone  is  the  active  con- 
stituent of  the  deposit  produced  by  these  mixtures, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  use  of  the 
soda  preparation,  on  account  of  its  superior  ad- 
hesiveness, the  great  ease  with  which  the  mixture 
can  be  prepared,  in  a  condition  of  perfect  freedom 
from  gritty  matter,  and  in  a  state  eminently 
adapted  for  use  with  spraying  machines.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  lime  in 
Bordeaux  Mixture  does  not  perform  some  useful 
function  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  lime  mixture  is  the  safest  to  use  in  our  present 
condition  of  uncertainty  on  this  point.  He  prefers 
to  use  good  unslaked  lime  ;  if  this  is  not  procurable 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  in  its  place  sodium 
carbonate,  and  to  always  bear  in  mind  to  see  that 
the  copper  preparation  dries  effectually  on  the 
foliage,  and  it  is  uniformly  distributed.  A.  O'Neill. 


Ireland. 

SPRAYING  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Mo  s,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  has  just  published  a 
pamphlet  on  The  Adhesive  and  other  Physical  Pro- 
perties of  Certain  Copper  Preparations  Used  for 
Spraying  Plants,  starting  with  the  fact  that  "  The 
precise  nature  of  the  efftct  produced  by  spraying 
preparations  on  the  fungus  of  Potato  diseases  is,  I 
believe,  unknown  ;  but  that  the  action  of  copper  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  advance  of  fungoid  growths  is  an 
accepted  fact,  by  increasing  the  resisting  power  of 
the  plants,  as  well  as  to  enable  a  stock  of  sound 
tubers  to  be  got,  it  would  follow  that  the  best 
spraying-mixture  to  be  adopted  should  possess  the 
following  advantages :  it  should  cover  the  leaves  with 
a  uniform  deposit,  and  should  be  adhesive,  so  that 
the  effect  of  rain  will  not  be  sufficient  to  wash  it  off. 
In  dealing  with  the  factor  of  subsidence,  he  points 
out  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  use  for  spraying 
purposes  only  those  mixtures  which  have  the  solid 
matter  always  uniformly  distributed  ;  as  in  other  pre- 
parations, the  danger  of  applying  too  much  copper  to 
part  of  the  crop,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  remainder, 
has  been  very  commonly  observed,  although  this 
fault  has  been  slightly  amended  by  using  a 
mechanical  agitator  in  the  sprayiDg  utensils. 

When  alluding  to  the  experiment  of  M.  Aimr 
Girard  to  test  the  action  of  the  rain,  he  got  twelve 
pots,  and  planted  Potatos,  &c,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  action  of  rain  (mechanical)  in  varying  stages, 
torrential,  heavy,  and  light  showers  ;  after  this 
process,  he  chemically  treated  the  foliage  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  copper  in  the  ash.  The 
results  showed  that  torrential  rain  removed  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  the  heavy  and  light  rains  a 
much  lower  percentage.  However,  one  of  the 
solutions  experimented  with,  namely,  an  ordinary 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  with  a  2  per  cent,  of  treacle 
added,  had  by  far  the  best  resisting  power,  only 
11*2  was  removed,  neither  the  heavy  nor  light  rain 
having  much  effect.  The  conclusion  he  arrived  at 
was,  that  "The  copper  is  removed  more  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  rain  than  by  its  action  as 
a  solvent.  It  is  also  advised  that  carbonate  of  soda 
in  combination,  as  this  substance  adds  to  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  mixture  more  than  does 
lime.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  likewise  carried 
out  a  series  of  identical  experiments,  which   con- 


Plant  Notes. 


DORONICUMS. 

For  making  a  bright  display  and  as  cut  flowers, 
these  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  take  a  high 
place.  The  several  species  met  with  in  gardens 
bear  yellow  flowers,  and  the  only  distinctive  cha- 
racters are  in  the  habit  of  growth  and  size  of  the 
flowers.  D.  plantagineum  is  perhaps  the  most 
stately  species,  D.  p.  excelsum  is  also  excellent, 
and  differs  but  little  from  the  type,  except  in  grow 
ing  more  robustly.  The  flower-stems  of  this  species 
attain  to  a  height  of  4.J  feet  in  good  soil.  D.  aus- 
triacum  is  a  dwarfer  species,  rarely  exceeding  2  feti 
in  height ;  and  D.  caucasicum  belongs  to  this  group. 
D^ronicums  may  be  lifted  from  the  border,  potted, 
and  forced.  The  potting  may  take  place  late  in 
October  or  in  November,  and  the  plants  placed  in  cold 
frames  until  put  into  the  forcing-house  in  January. 
They  must  be  very  gradually  forced  into  growth, 
or  the  flowers  will  lick  substance  and  will  not  last 
long  after  being  removed  from  the  plants  and 
placed  in  water.  Good  flowers  are  produced  in 
March,  at  which  season  they  form  a  welcome 
addition  to  other  forced  flowers. 

Doronicums  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil ;  and  flowering  is  long  continued  if  water  be 
afforded  plentifully  in  dry  weather.  If  division  of 
the  clumps  is  practised  annually,  the  stems  are 
fewer,  and  the  individual  blooms  larger  than  when 
the  plants  are  left  in  the  soil  undisturbed  for  three 
or  four  years.  H.  T.  Martin. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

■»- 
BROW  ALIA  SPECIOSA  MAJOR 
This  plant  is  known  to  a  good  many  gardeners. 
It  thrives  in  an  intermediate-house  during  the 
winter  months,  and  cuttings  struck  in  heat  in 
April,  when  they  strike  freely,  grow  best  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  greenhouse  or  a  cold- 
frame.  The  plant  is  liable  to  infestation  by  thrips 
when  grown  on  dry  stages,  and  at  this  season  it 
should  be  frequently  syringed,  and  the  shoots 
topped.  There  are  but  few  flowers  which  give  us 
such  bright  blue  colour  in  the  winter  season,  and 
for  this  reason  the  plant  is  a  useful  one.  A.  J.  L.s 
Wyjold  Court  Gardens. 
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L.ELIO- CATTLE YA  x  WIGANLE 
VAR.  A  UREA. 

Two  of  the  most  distinct  hybrid  Orchids  of  the 
year  are  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Wiganhe,  and  its  variety 
aurea,  shown  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart. ,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Young),  in 
the  splendid  group  staged  at  the  show  of  the 
Richmond  Horticultural  Society  on  June  27  ; 
and  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  ,'i,  on  which 
occasion  the  typical  plant  was  awarded  a  First- 
class    Certificate.       Both    forms    represent    varia- 


The  Fernery. 

BRITISH  FERNS  FOR  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

To  the  British  Fern  lover,  that  is,  one  who  knows 
something  about  the  wonderful  variety  and  decora- 
tive capacity  which  have  been  discovered  or  evolved 
from  the  common  or  normal  forms  by  the  Fern- 
hunter  and  the  skilful  selective  raiser,  it  is  a  matter 
of  intense  surprise  that  no  use  is  made  of  them  in 
our  public  parks,  and  the  minor  open  spaces,  which 
in  these  later  days  are  rendered  so  ornamental  as 
to  constitute  ideal  spots  for  their  cultivation  and 


his  care.  Many  of  our  native  Fern  species  aro 
common  in  other  countries,  and  hunting  the  moun- 
tain-woods and  hollows  almost  to  the  ABian  borders 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find  the  bulk  of  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  types  as  with  us  ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  they  may  be  termed  rather  European 
than  British.  In  another  respect,  however,  that 
is,  in  respect  to  those  marvellous  "sports"  and 
their  selected  results,  such  as  we  see  at  Kew  and  in 
some  of  the  few  amateur  collections,  we  have  a  number 
of  purely  "  British  "  Ferns,  which,  in  their  varietal 
scope  and  diversity,  utterly  eclipse  the  Ferus  of  all 
the  world  besides,  and   so  far  surpass  in  delicate 


Fig.  8. — l.<elio-cattleya  wigani^e  var.  aurea. 


tions  obtained  by  crossing  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana  and 
Cattleya-Mossias,  the  peculiar  yellow  and  copper- 
coloured  tint  which  is  seen  in  the  forms  of  L.-C.  x 
Wiganise  doubtless  being  derived  from  La;lia  tene- 
brosa,  which  was  one  of  the  parents  of  the  natural 
hybrid  L.-C.   x  Gottoiana. 

The  type  plant  has  delicately  tinted  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  light  copper-tinted 
rose  ;  the  labellum  being  rich  purplish  -  crimson 
in  front,  and  with  distinct  purple  lines  running 
from  the  base  to  the  bright  yellow  middle  area. 
L.-C.  x  Wiganias  aurea  (see  fig.  8)  has  light  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinted  with  rose,  the 
front  lobe  of  the  fine  crimped  labellum  being  of  a 
bghter  shade  of  purplish -crimson  than  the  typical 
form. 


exhibition.  Among  all  the  Loudon  parks,  for 
instance,  we  know  of  only  one,  at  West  Ham, 
which  has  a  collection,  presented  years  ago  by  the 
writer  and  some  sympathetic  friends  ;  in  no  other 
park  do  we  know  of  a  single  varietal  form,  though 
as  usual  thousands  of  the  common  ' '  weed  "  Ferns 
occupy  well  selected  shady  nooks,  and  also  as  usual 
even  these  are  of  but  three  or  four  species,  all  the 
rest  of  the  forty  or  more  being  ignored.  At  Kew 
alone,  thanks  to  bequests  and  gifts,  are  our  lovely 
British  varieties  fairly  represented,  but  though 
this  grand  collection  has  displayed  its  feathery 
charms  season  after  season  to  the  public  gaze  for 
some  dozen  years  or  so,  no  public  official  or  super- 
intendent of  parks  has  apparently  seen  therein 
a  lesson  for  his  own  adoption  in  the  domains  under 


beauty  or  curiosity  of  form,  the  common  Ferns  of 
our  islands  as  to  immensely  enhance  the  bewil- 
derment of  the  connoisseur  that  the  latter  alone 
are  used  for  garden  purposes.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  precisely  as  if  a  Pansy-fancier  ignored 
the  finest  strains  of  Pansy,  and  devoted  his  best 
parterres  to  scores  or  hundreds  of  the  diminutive 
native  Heartsease,  all  alike  and  poor  at  the  best ;  or 
as  if  a  reputed  rosarian  stocked  his  garden  with 
nothing  but  wild  Briars.  The  comparison  is  exact ; 
but  such  restrictions  as  are  here  implied  would, 
from  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  be  even  more  justi- 
fiable, for  we  are  indebted  to  innumerable  foreign 
sources  for  much  of  our  advance  in  Roses  and 
Pansies,  while  our  wonderful  Fern  varieties  are 
practically  all  absolutely  "home-made  ;  "  we  know 
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but  of  one  which  hails  from  France,  and  none 
which  are  "  made  in  Germany."  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  implied,  we  might  visit  the 
botanical  gardens  of  all  the  outside  world,  and  not 
•only  should  we  fail  to  find  such  a  collection  of 
native  varieties  of  Ferns  as  we  see  at  Kew,  but  we 
should  speedily  learn  that  the  material  was  lacking, 
the  richest,  ferniest  tropical  regions  having  failed 
to  furnish  it. 

The  wonder  is  increased  when  it  is  known  that 
these  beautiful  forms  are  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
■commonest,  that  is,  absolutely  defiant  of  frost,  so 
that  once  established  they  are  practically  ever- 
lasting. A  large  number  of  the  choice  types  can 
be  cheaply  procured,  so  that  the  initial  expense 
would  be  but  trifling  ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  liberal 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  in  the  soil,  and  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  sloping  rockery,  facing  the  north 
or  northeast,  and  sheltered  fairly  from  blazing  sun 
and  rough  winds.  Such  conditions  of  aspect  exist 
in  hundreds  of  nooks  in  our  parks  and  gardens,  and 
given  the  plants,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  know- 
fledge  of  their  habits  and  needs  in  the  planting. 
The  material  for  a  hundred  collections  exist  already 
at  Kew  ;  most  of  the  Ferns  there  are  now  sturdy 
■clumps  of  many  crowns,  which  to  the  fernist's  eye 
are  clamouring  for  division,  of  which  the  space 
available  does  not  permit.  There  is  thus  a  chance 
in  two  directions,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  sight  of, 
for  if  it  were  profited  by,  the  British  public  would 
have  so  many  additional  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  knowing  what  British  Ferns  really  are,  and 
in  addition,  the  Fern  Vandal  who  strips  our  leafy 
lanes  and  woods  of  their  ferny  wealth,  would  find 
•his  market  gone,  the  popular  taste  becoming 
•educated,  and  lifted  to  higher  levels. 

We  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
one  or  more  of  our  prominent  park  officials,  or  of 
4he  powers  that  be  in  Spring  Gardens  (happy  name 
in  this  connection),  will  see  this  article,  digestif, 
and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated ;  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  would  be  happy  to 
advise  in  case  of  need,  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YonNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioa*, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Oncidium  varicosum  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus,  though  unfortunately,  it  soon  dwindles  if 
not  treated  properly  during  the  resting  period.  It 
is  now  emitting  roots  from  the  young  growths,  and 
if  new  material  be  afforded  now  it  will  do  good. 
Placed  in  small  well-drained  pans,  with  a  small 
portion  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  and  suspended 
an  the  Odontoglossum-house  during  the  summer  and 
•early  autumn  months,  the  growths  made  are  strong 
and  healthy.  Afford  water  when  the  moss  indi- 
cates dryness.  On  the  appearance  of  the  flower- 
spikes  remove  the  plants  to  a  house  having  a 
■slightly  higher  temperature,  and  where  less  moisture 
is  present.  To  conserve  the  vitality  of  the  plants 
-as  much  as  possible,  the  spikes  should  be  cut 
immediately  the  apical  flowers  have  expanded. 

Summer  potting  is  generally  condemned  by  culti- 
vators, but  for  my  part  I  cannot  understand  the 
■objection  to  attend  to  the  need  of  particular  plants 
when  their  condition  warrants  such  a  proceeding. 
For  example,  there  are  species  of  Masdevallia 
■which  soon  after  flowering  proceed  to  make  new 
leaves  and  emit  roots,  and  such  are  benefited  if 
afforded  fresh  material  ;  and  if  larger  pots  are 
•required,  no  harm  will  result  from  repotting  the 
•plants,  providing  it  be  carried  out  effectively,  and 
the  plants  treated  as  they  ought  to  be  afterwards. 
Speaking  generally,  cool  Orchids  are  better  when 
■undisturbed  till  the  month  of  September,  but,  as 
with  the  above  genus,  so  with  many  other  species 
and  individual  plants,  their  condition  and  need 
should  be  studied  more  than  the  season  of  the  year. 
Hosts  of  Cattleya  and  La?lio-Cattleya  hybrids,  and 
the  parent  species,  arrive  at  a  stage  of  their  growth 
•during  this  and  the  next  month  when  repotting 
becomes  very  necessary,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  if  the  work  be  carefully  per- 
formed a  rapid  re-establishment  follows.    Seedlings 


of  all  kinds  of  Orchids  likewise  must  be  kept  in  a 
progressive  condition,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
with  their  roots  cramped  for  lack  of  space  and 
fresh  material.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance  at  this 
season,  a  little  more  shading  may  be  afforded  the 
plants,  which  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  placing  sheets  of  paper  over 
the  plants,  or  mats  on  the  outside  of  the 
roof ;  but  I  think  that  there  is  little  danger 
if  the  proper  atmospherical  and  other  conditions  in 
the  houses  are  maintained.  Of  course,  careful 
application  of  water  is  needed  for  some  little  time 
after  root  disturbance,  or  the  new  materials  may 
get  soured  very  early. 

Cleanliness  at  the  season  of  growth  is  very 
essential,  and  the  Orchid  cultivator  must  find  the 
time  for  keeping  the  leaves  free  from  dirt  and 
insects.  The  young  leaves  and  growths  should  be 
very  carefully  handled,  as  they  are  very  tender, 
and  the  least  injury  will  become  greatly  magnified 
at  a  later  date,  and  remain  an  eyesore  for  some 
years.  A  soft  sponge  and  clean  rain-water  is  all 
that  are  necessary,  excepting  where  scale  exists, 
when  some  soft-soap  may  be  added  to  the  water, 
and  a  brush  employed  to  remove  the  insects. 

Fireheat  seems  out  of  place  at  this  moment,  but 
in  connection  with  Orchids  from  the  warmest 
regions  of  the  earth  we  cannot  very  well  do  with- 
out it.  So  far  as  actual  temperature  is  concerned, 
fireheat  is  almost  unnecessary,  but  there  are  very 
few  periods,  and  those  of  short  duration,  when  it 
can  be  entirely  dispensed  with  as  an  aid  to  the 
dispersal  of  surplus  moisture,  which  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  to 
their  detriment.  Not  that  a  little  condensation 
on  the  leaves  is  hurtful,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
beneticial  if  it  be  dispersed  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  this,  without  the  aid  of  fireheat,  cannot  always 
be  done.  The  Cattleya,  Mexican,  and  the  cool 
houses  should  have  no  fireheat  applied  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  the  lower  the  night 
temperatures,  the  better  is  the  health  of  the 
plants,  thus  imitating  the  contrast  between  the 
day  and  the  night  temperatures  in  their  native 
habitats.  Do  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators  open  at  night,  when  wind  is  not 
cold. 

Gailogyne  Sa.nde.rla.nn  is  a  plant  that  generally 
needs  new  material  about  this  date.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful but  very  shy-flowering  form,  the  treatment 
proper  for  the  plant  having  yet  to  be  discovered. 
It  thrives  in  a  basket  in  the  Cattleya-house  in  a 
compost  of  peat  one-half,  turfy-loam  with  the  soil 
shaken  out  of  it  one  -  quarter,  sphagnum-moss 
one-quarter,  with  sand  or  very  small  crocks. 
Whilst  making  roots,  water  in  quantity  is  needed, 
but  when  growth  is  finished,  a  long  dry  period  of 
rest  should  be  afforded. 

Pleiones  and  the  Deciduous  Calanthes  may  now 
be  afforded  weak  liquid  farmyard  manure,  the 
former  being  afforded  water  till  the  leaves  begin  to 
drop.  Phaius  grandifolius  and  other  species  allied 
to  it  may  also  receive  manure-water,  if  the  soil  is 
quite  worn  out.  Sobralias  in  a  pot-bound  condition 
benefit  from  an  occasional  application. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  trees  from  which 
the  fruits  are  gathered  will  require  close  attention, 
syringing  them  at  least  once  a  day,  and  if  red- 
spider  should  gain  a  footing  an  approved  insecticide 
should  be  applied  with  a  syringe,  wetting  every 
leaf.  Let  the  borders  be  kept  moist  by  means  of  a 
mulch,  and  the  application  of  water  when  the  soil 
is  approaching  dryness.  Borders  which  have  been 
long  in  being  will  benefit  from  liquid-manure 
applied  in  a  strong  state,  and  rather  copiously. 
Shoots  where  crowded  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
all  shoots  over  2  feet  in  length  stopped.  Vigorous 
trees  must  be  got  into  a  quiet  state  as  early  as 
possible,  stopping  all  laterals  of  the  current  season 
at  the  lowest  leaf.  Where  convenient,  the  lights 
should  be  removed  from  the  roof,  the  night  dew 
being  very  refreshing  to  the  trees. 

Mid-season  Trees.  —  The  fruits  will  now  be 
approaching  ripeness  in  the  case  of  these  trees,  and 
they  will  be  improved  in  flavour  by  throwing  the 
house  open  in  fine,  warm  weather.  Remove  or 
push  back  the  leaves  which  shade  the  fruits  from 
sunshine,  and  apply  water  freely  to  the  borders 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  This  slow  maturing  of  the 
fruits  gives  great  depth  of  colour,  increases  size, 


and  flavour.  Let  the  trees  be  heavily  syringed 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  time  to  allow  of  the 
fruits  to  become  dry  before  nightfall. 

Late  Trees.  — Most  of  the  late  ripening  Peaches 
take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  high  colour  than  the 
earlier  ones,  so  that  at  the  present  time  every 
fruit  iu  the  late  houses  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  otherwise  carry  out  all  previous 
directions  suited  to  the  season.  Trees  showing  a 
tendency  to  yellowness  in  the  leaves  will  be 
improved  with  an  occasional  application  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  When  using  the  sulphate,  the  application 
should  be  made  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  fumes 
may  evaporate  before  the  houses  are  closed. 
Syringe  the  trees  twice  daily,  except  during  dull 
weather,  when  once  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  will 
be  sufficient. 

Strawberries. — To  secure  strong  full-grown  plants 
for  early  forcing,  the  runners  should  be  well  rooted 
and  ready  to  go  into  their  fruiting  pots  at  this  date. 
A  good  potting  soil  for  the  early  batch  consists  of 
turfy-loam  of  medium  heaviness,  bone  meal,  charred 
earth,  and  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure. 
Afford  ample  drainage,  and  pot  firmly,  using  the 
rougher  portions  of  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots. 
Stand  the  plants  on  beds  of  coal  ashes  or  on  boards, 
allowing  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants. 
Remove  all  runners  from  the  plants,  and  weeds 
from  the  pots,  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  during 
hot  weather  apply  water  overhead  by  means  of  a 
coarse  rose  water-can  morning  and  evening.  When 
established,  do  not  let  the  plants  become  rooted 
into  the  coal  ash-bed. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

The  Preparation  of  Carnation  Beds. — In  view  of 
the  planting  out  in  beds  where  the  plants  will 
flower,  the  work  of  digging  and  manuring  should 
soon  be  taken  in  hand,  the  ground  being  heavily 
dressed  with  well-rotted  dung,  and  trenched  two 
spits  deep.  The  land  should  be  let  alone  to  settle 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  be  afforded  a  dressing 
of  bone  superphosphate,  fresh  soot,  which  should 
be  lightly  stirred  in  with  the  digging-fork,  and  the 
land  brought  to  a  fine  Btate  of  tilth.  If  gardeners 
would  prepare  their  Carnations  in  this  manner 
they  would  seldom  lose  plants  in  the  winter.  In 
ground  thus  prepared  the  roots  of  Carnations  go 
deeply,  the  plants  consequently  do  not  suffer  from 
drought,  and  they  produce  fine  flowers. 

The  Budding  of  Briar  Stocks. — Standards  used 
as  stocks,  unless  of  great  strength,  should  be 
securely  staked,  and  all  shoots  issuing  from  the 
roots  and  along  the  length  of  stem  rubbed  or 
closely  cut  off,  three  or  four  shoots  only  being  left 
to  receive  the  buds  ;  these  should  be  the  growth  of 
last  year,  and  of  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  The 
operation  of  budding  should  be  begun  when  the 
bark  slips  from  the  wood  readily  on  stock  and  bud. 
The  shoots  of  Roses  taken  for  furnishing  buds 
should  be  strong,  and  with  buds  ia  a  fairly  plump 
and  well-developed  condition,  and  these  must  be 
kept  in  a  can  of  water  whilst  the  work  is  in 
progress.  Having  made  a  cross  -  cut  half  way 
round  a  shoot  near  its  junction  with  the  stem,  slit 
the  bark  downwards  for  1J  inch,  and  having  the 
bud  ready  cut  and  denuded  of  its  wood,  but 
reserving  the  germ  of  the  bud  intact,  slip  it  under 
the  raised  bark  quickly,  cutting  off  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  that  overlaps  the  cross-cut,  and  bind  firmly, 
yet  not  severely,  with  worsted,  bast,  &c.  When 
the  bud  has  "taken,"  stop  all  shoots  from  the 
stock,  but  do  not  remove  them,  and  loosen  the  ties 
round  the  buds. 

The  Flower  and  Foliage-beds. — The  weather  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  in  well- 
prepared  soil  they  will  have  got  well  established. 
On  laud  overlyiug  gravel  or  sand,  strong  feeders, 
such  as  Cannas,  Ricinus,  Dahlias,  Abutilons, 
Daturas,  Catalpas,  Paulownias,  and  Bamboos  may  be 
afforded  fairly  strong  liquid-manure  occasionally. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  with  the  Dutch-hoe 
previous  to  affording  water  at  the  root.  If  leaves 
of  very  large  size  are  desired,  some  thinning  of  the 
lateral  shoots  may  be  performed.  In  Dutch  and 
other  geometrical  gardens,  the  plants  require 
constant  attention  in  keeping  them  to  their  allotted 
spaces,  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  colour-contrasts. 
The  stopping  of  vigorous  side-shoots  of  Pelargo- 
niums, fixing  to  the  soil  the  longer  shoots  of 
Verbenas,  Heliotrope,  Petunias,  so  as  to  get  the 
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plants  uniformly  dwarf,  and  the  soil  rapidly 
covered,  must  receive  weekly  or  bi-weekly  atten- 
tion. The  tops  of  Golden  Pyrethrums  and  Alternan- 
theras,  as  the  flower-spikes  bIiow,  should  be  pinched 
or  cut  off ;  also  clip  carefully  the  growths  of 
Mentha  l'ulegium  and  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Vases  and  Window -boxes. — These,  when  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  require  to  be  afforded  water 
morning  and  evening,  if  the  plants  in  them  have 
made  numerous  roots  ;  and  Bouie  mild,  non-odorous 
manure-water  applied  once  a  week. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnct. 

Thinning  Apples  and  Pears, — This  operation 
should  be  no  longer  delayed,  the  fruits  being  now 
of  a  size  that  makes  selection  of  the  probably  best 
specimens  an  easy  matter.  There  is  much  need  in 
these  gardens  for  thinning,  and  doubtless  else- 
where, the  trees  being  very  heavily  cropped. 
Many  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  have 
the  reputation  of  being  biennial  croppers,  are 
rendered  so  simply  by  cropping  them  too  heavily. 
The  fruit  left  for  a  crop  should  be  as  heavy  as  a 
tree  can  carry  without  being  greatly  exhausted,  and 
as  one  well-developed  fruit  is  worth  two  or  three 
middling  sized  ones,  this  fact  Bhould  be  well 
impressed  on  the  person  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
work.  Large-fruited  Apples  or  Pears  should  be  very 
severely  thinned  if  the  fruits  have  set  abundantly. 

Strawberry -beds. — As  soon  as  the  crops  are 
gathered,  the  plants  in  those  beds  which  will  be 
retained  for  another  year  should  be  divested  of  all 
their  runners  and  the  older  leaves.  This  is  best 
done  by  clasping  as  much  of  the  foliage  as  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  with  the  left  hand,  then  with  the 
right  cut  off  the  runners  and  the  leaves  at  one 
sweep  of  the  knife.  Runners  which  may  have 
become  rooted,  should  be  boed  down,  and  together 
with  the  rubbish  be  raked  off.  The  surface  may 
then  be  loosened  with  a  hoe  from  time  to  time,  all 
runners  being  removed  as  they  appear.  Beds 
which  having  stood  their  allotted  time,  will  be 
cleared  off  the  land,  should  be  chopped  up,  and 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  burned  on  the  spot.  These  plots  can  be 
planted  with  late  Broccoli  aa  no  further  preparation 
of  the  land  is  wanted. 

Fruit  gathering, — Soft  fruits  should  be  gathered 
for  preserving  uses  in  a  dry  condition,  but  early 
enough  in  the  day  to  enable  the  preparation  to  be 
carried  out  the  same  day  that  it  is  gathered.  Red 
Currants  for  making  jelly  should  be  rather  under 
than  over  ripe  ;  and  Cherries  of  the  Kentish  Red 
section  are  ready  for  bottling  whole  when  the  stone 
parts  easily  from  the  fruit — to  ascertain  this,  hold 
the  fruit  with  the  ringer  and  thumb  of  one  hand, 
and  pull  the  stalk  with  the  other.  Raspberries  for 
bottling  should  be  gathered  while  yet  firm,  and 
■with  the  stalk  attached,  and  Strawberries  should 
also  be  in  like  condition.  Oxonian  is  a  fine  variety 
to  grow  for  this  purpose. 

Miscellaneous. — Late  Strawberries  on  light  soils 
will  need  plentiful  supplies  of  water  so  long  as  the 
present  hot  weather  lasts.  Once  they  are  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots  the  crop  is  soon  over, 
but  by  affording  them  moisture  as  often  as  the 
plants  appear  to  need  it,  the  supply  may  be  ex- 
tended well  into  August,  providing  the  beds  are 
situated  on  borders  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden 
■walls.  Forced  plants  which  were  set  out  a  few 
weeks  ago,  require  copious  supplies  of  water  and  a 
mulch,  if  only  of  short  litter.  The  washing  of  the 
wall  fruit-trees  late  in  the  afternoons  of  warm 
days  is  very  beneficial  to  the  trees,  keeping  them 
free  of  insects  and  dirt.  A  constant  war  must  be 
waged  against  weeds,  hoeing  the  land,  but  leaving 
the  weeds  to  wither  up  where  they  lie. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Progmore. 
The  Conservatory.  —  The  weather  being  now 
uniformly  warm,  air  should  be  admitted  day  and 
night,  and  the  paths  and  beds  damped  down  once 
or  twice  a  day  in  order  to  correct  aridity.  Plants 
as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  removed,  and 
the  seed-vessels  removed  from  Campanulas,  &c.  ;  by 
doing  which,  and  by  affording  manure-water,  the 
plants  can  be  got  to  flower  for  five  or  six  weeks 
longer.  Most  Ferns  of  the  warm  fernery  may  be 
employed  in  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
summer  months,  affording  fresh-looking  greenery 
as  a  foil  to  plants  in  flower. 


The  Stove. — Air  may  now  be  freely  admitted  at 
the  top  and  bottom  if  draughts  can  be  avoided. 
Let  the  plants  be  thoroughly  syringed  at  closing 
time,  admitting  a  small  quantity  of  air  at  the  apex 
of  the  house  in  hot  weather.  At  this  season  the 
creeping  plants  in  this  house  may  be  regulated,  and 
the  growths  thinned.  Gloxinias  are  now  generally 
raised  from  seed,  and  provided  a  good  strain  is 
obtained,  more  variety  of  colour  and  form  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  than  is  possible  by  leaf 
propagation.  The  present  time  is  suitable  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  any  particular  variety  by 
leaf  cuttings.  The  full-grown  leaves  should  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise 
the  leafstalk,  inserting  them  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  in  deep  pans  or  flower  pots,  tilled 
with  a  light  sandy  compost  of  equal  parts  cocoa- 
fibre  dust  (or  peat),  aud  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Place  the  pans  in  a  part  of  the  stove  where  they 
can  be  shaded,  and  lightly  spray  them  over 
frequently.  Begonia  Rex,  and  similar  ornamental- 
leaved  varieties,  root  freely  under  like  treatment, 
and  young  highly-coloured  plants  raised  in  this 
manner  are  effective  in  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

Primulas  for  flowering  late  in  the  year  may 
receive  their  final  shift  into  5-iuch  pots,  a  very 
convenient  size.  The  pots,  clean  or  new  ones, 
should  be  carefully  drained  with  small  crocks, 
covered  with  some  turfy  fragments  ;  and  as  a  good 
potting  compost  the  following  may  be  used,  good 
loam  two- thirds,  and  leaf-mould  or  well-decayed 
hotbed-manure  one-third,  passed  through  a  half- 
inch  sieve,  with  plenty  of  silver-saud.  Pot  the 
plants  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness,  keeping 
the  ball  about  half-inch  below  the  surface,  with 
the  lowermost  leaves  resting  on  the  soil,  and  finish 
off  neatly  by  pressing  the  soil  with  the  fingers 
round  the  collar,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of 
twisting  when  the  plants  are  moved  about.  The 
leaf-stalks  being  very  brittle,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  when  potting  not  to  break  them. 
Primulas,  to  be  well  grown,  should  never  lose  a 
leaf,  from  the  cotyledon  to  the  flowering  stage. 

Freesias. — The  earliest  batch  have  been  roasting 
in  the  sun,  and  are  now  ready  for  starting.  Shake 
out,  grade  the  bulbs,  and  place  nine  or  ten  of  the 
largest  in  5-inch  pots  so  as  to  make  good  potfuls  ; 
the  compost  used  in  potting  being  identical  with 
that  recommended  for  Primulas,  excepting  that 
some  dried  cowdung  is  placed  over  the  drainage. 
Fill  the  pots  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top,  make 
the  soil  firm  but  not  hard,  and  place  the  bulbs  at 
equal  distances  apart,  and  cover  with  a  i-inch 
layer  of  soil,  working  it  among  the  bulbs  so  as  to 
keep  them  erect.  Afford  the  pots  water  from  a 
fine  rose-can,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  coal-ashes 
and  cover  with  about  an  inch  of  cocoa-fibre  dust, 
or  fine  leaf  mould,  in  order  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  no  more  water  being  desirable 
until  the  leaves  show  through  the  covering,  which 
should  be  removed  and  the  plants  placed  near  the 
glass  in  a  greenhouse,  with  free  air  at  all  times, 
until  frosts  set  in.  The  bulbs  of  lesser  size  may  be 
grown  on  for  affording  flowers  for  cutting  purposes, 
and  the  smallest  may  be  planted  thickly  in  pans  or 
boxes  to  grow  on  for  stock.  Batches  for  succession 
may  be  potted  later. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbfrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Celery.— If  Celery  be  required  for  consumption  in 
the  month  of  September,  the  plants  will  now  be  fit 
to  receive  the  first  earthing-up.  Before  the  actual 
earthing  up  for  the  first  time  is  begun,  all  suckers, 
decaying  leaves,  as  well  as  weeds,  should  be 
removed.  The  earthing-up  of  Celery  should  be 
attended  to  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  according 
to  the  growth  made  in  that  space  of  time.  Unless 
rain  fall,  water  should  be  copiously  applied  alter- 
nately with  weak  manure-water.  In  earthing-up, 
the  soil  made  use  of  should  be  pulverised  by  blows 
of  the  spade  or  crumbled  in  the  hand.  Whilst  the 
job  is  being  carried  out,  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
should  be  held  in  position  with  bast- ties,  or  a 
continuous  cord  passed  round  each  plant  and 
fastened  to  a  stake  at  each  end  of  the  row.  In 
putting  the  mould  round  the  plants,  do  not  press 
it  too  firmly,  or  the  heart-leaves  will  not  have 
space  in  which  to  develop,  causing  mis-shapen 
stalks.  As  soon  as  the  moulding-up  is  finished, 
let  the  ties  be  removed.  The  main  crop  of  Celery 
must  not  suffer  lack  of  water  at  this  season,  or  it 
will  not  be  tender  eating.     If  there  are  plants  for 


which  no  room  can  be  found  in  trenches,  let  therrv 
be  planted  on  the  flat  ;  they  will  prove  useful  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Since  warmer  weather  set 
in,  the  plants  have  made  strong  growth.  The  bine> 
should  bespread  out  regularly,  and  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  stout  wooden  pegs.  Unless  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  Vegetable  -  Marrows  should  be 
removed  from  the  plaDts  whilst  still  small  ;  that 
is,  half  grown  or  less.  Plants  growing  in  rich  soil 
will  need  no  extra  feeding,  merely  mulching  with, 
straw  to  prevent  flagging.  Backward  plants  may 
be  afforded  copious  applications  of  manure-water. 

French  Beans  — Another  sowing,  the  last  for  the 
season,  may  be  made  about  July  24,  sowing  on  a 
south  or  south-west  border.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  rich,  and  the  seeds  should  be  steeped, 
in  water  for  a  few  hours  previously  to  sowing  them. 
Sow  thinly  in  rows,  2J  to  3  ft.  asunder,  and  sprinkle 
the  soil,  and  subsequently  the  plants,  with  water 
every  evening.  Where  indoor  cultivation  can  be 
afforded,  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  flower-pots- 
about  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  August. 
These  may  be  stood  out-of-doors  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  September,  about  which  date  it  is- 
advisable  to  house  them.  Canadian  Wonder,  Red 
Flageolet,  and  Perfection  are  tine  varieties  for 
sowing  at  this  season. 

Tomatos.  —  Although  much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  season  whether  these  plants  yield 
well  or  poorly,  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed, 
on  them  during  the  next  few  weeks  has  a  great  deal) 
to  do  with  success.  The  plants  should  be  afforded- 
manure-water  in  moderate  quantities  when  the 
fruits  are  swelling,  affording  manurial  mulchings  if 
the  soil  is  light  and  poor.  The  side  shoots  should, 
be  removed  a  few  at  a  time.  The  plants  should  be 
syringed  daily  in  fine  weather  till  the  fruits  are 
set,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves  may  be  removed  to 
expose  the  fruit  if  shade  is  too  dense. 

Carrots.— A.  sowing  of  Early  Nantes,  Scarlet 
Model,  and  Paris  Forcing,  may  be  made  at  this- 
date  for  drawing  from,  if  the  earlier  sowings  should, 
turn  out  coarse,  but  about  which  it  is  too  early  to- 
form  a  just  opinion.  If  the  soil  be  infested  with, 
wireworms,  it  should  be  dressed  with  fresh  soot, 
wood-ashes,  and  slaked  lime,  before  digging;  and- 
heavy  soils  should  be  dug,  and  road-scrapings  and 
fine  mould  incorporated  with  the  surface-soil.  As. 
the  roots  of  the  Carrot  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size 
from  these  late  sowings,  the  seeds  may  be  sown- 
moderately  thick.  The  seed-drills  should  be  about 
10  inches  apart,  and  li  inch  deep. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Expert. 

The  honey  season  so  far  has  not  been  a  success,. 
and  we  might  call  it  a  "swarming  season."  When, 
swarms  have  not  been  returned  no  honey  has  been, 
taken  off,  and  the  bee-keepers  are  not  very  welh 
pleased.  It  is  a  great  pity  where  honey  is  required, 
not  to  return  them  ;  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
one  cannot  get  swarms  and  returns  in  sections,  or- 
in  run  honey  as  well.  A  general  complaint  again  is- 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  sections  spoiled, 
through  the  queen  getting  into  them  and  breeding, 
in  them,  rendering  the  sections  useless.  The  cost 
of  a  sheet  of  "queen  excluder  zinc,"  placed  on  the 
top  bars  to  prevent  the  queen  and  drones  getting 
up,  is  soon  repaid,  if  you  reckon  two  sections  spoilt 
and  the  cost  of  the  excluder  only  10d  or  Is. 
Another  great  advantage  is,  that  you  can  take  away 
the  sections  with  little  risk  of  damaging  them,  ands 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  queen- bee  is  in 
safety  below. 

Taking  sections. — Care  should  be  taken  not  to- 
put  the  fingers  through  the  top  of  the  sections 
when  taking  them  off,  because  all  sections  so- 
damaged  are  useless  for  sale  ;  and  the  sections- 
taken  should  in  no  case  be  laid  down,  but  be  kept 
up  the  same  way  they  are  taken  from  the  hive, 
because  honey  in  the  cells  which  are  not  sealed' 
over  will  run  down  over  the  section  and  spoil  it. 

Sale  of  Honey.— Owing  to  the  bad  weather, 
sections  if  good  are  sure  to  be  dearer,  so  that  any 
bee-keeper  with  a  large  stock  of  honey  of  goo* 
quality  should  be  able  to  find  a  ready  market,  at  a 
much  better  price  than  last  year  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  let  them  go  when  a  good  price  is  offered, 
particularly  so  when  only  an  indifferent  place  ie> 
available  in  which  to  store  them. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be  WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OP    THE  PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  seled 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

— • — 

TUESDAY,         July  24— Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

(National    CarDation    and    Picotee 
Society's  Exhibition,  at  Crystal 
nPilace-     „     „        ,. 
Durham,      Northumberland,     and 
Newcastle  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  at  Newcastle  (3  days). 
,  f  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show  at 


THURSDAY;      July  2G 


t     Bedale. 
6ALE. 


YRIDAY,  July  27— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Aybraoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty -three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  IS  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  85°  ;  Min.  58°. 

July  19  :  Fine,  hot. 
Provinces.  —  July   IS    (6    p.m.):    Max.    81°,    Ipswich- 
Min.,  08°,  Shetland. 


_    ,.    ,.     ,     The  rqportj  for  the  present  year. 
Horticultural         c  .,  .  .  r.         .     *        ' 

Education.  ot  tlle  examiners  m  horticulture 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  is  before  us,  as  well  as  the 
syllabus  of  work  at  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  much  less 
objection  raised  to  examinations  than  was  once 
■the  case.  Their  true  function  and  importance 
are  becoming  more  evident,  and  people  are 
ceasing  to  expect  the  immediate  and  direct 
results  from  them  that  once  they  did.  In  the 
list  before  us  we  find  that  Miss  E.  Welthiar- 
Winlo  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  full  number  of 
marks  (300),  that  several  obtained  over  280, 
while  no  fewer  than  141  out  of  236,  or  nearly 
60  per  cent,  obtained  over  200  marks,  and  were 
placed  in  the  first  class. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  any  one  of  these  141 
■candidates  would  have  been  supposed  by  the 
thoughtless  to  have  given  evidence  of  their 
competence  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
garden.  All  that  the  examination  really  shows 
is  that  the  students  have  been  diligent  in 
making  use  of  their  opportuities,  that  their 
attention  has  been  directed  into  the  proper 
courses,  and  that  they  have  been  generally  well 
taught.  This  is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  ;  and  when  we  find  so  large  a  proportion 
as  60  per  cent,  in  the  first  class,  we  may  be  very 
well  satisfied  indeed.  The  examination-sylla- 
bus shows  to  what  points  attention  should  be 
specially  directed,  and  the  mental  discipline 
entailed  in  systematically  reading  and  working 
with  a  definite  aim,  even  though  that  aim  be 
•merely  the  passing  of  an  examination,  is  of 
incalculable  value. 


The  examiners  give  a  hint  which,  in  our 
experience,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  almost 
always  necessary  :— "  Many  [of  the  candidates] 
branched  off  into  extraneous  matters  not  re- 
quired in  reply  to  the  question  at  all.  It  is 
important  that  they  should  keep  strictly 
to  the  text  of  the  questions."  We  never 
knew  an  examination  yet,  and  we  have 
endured  many,  both  as  examinee  and  as 
examiner,  in  which  this  concentration  of 
effort  was  not  more  or  less  deficient.  Gene- 
rally it  arises  from  inability  to  answer  the 
question  properly,  the  time  it  is  thought  must 
be  occupied,  the  paper  filled,  and  the  candidate 
fills  up  his  paper  "somehow."  He  would  do 
better  to  retire  at  an  early  stage,  or  better  still, 
such  a  candidate  should  never  have  entered  the 
examination-room.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  tutors  would  institute  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  their  pupils,  and  not  suffer  those  who 
are  clearly  incompetent  to  answer  questions 
properly  to  take  up  the  time  and  exhaust  the 
energies  of  the  examiners.  In  this  particular, 
the  students  who  have  had  some  training  in 
colleges  or  schools  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  who  have  picked  up  their  knowledge 
from  books  alone,  or  from  such  experience  as 
they  may  have  attained  during  the  course  of 
their  every- day  work. 

The  connection  between  the  tuition  given 
and  the  examinations  which  the  candidates  are 
invited  to  undergo,  and  the  practical  work  of 
the  garden,  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  real  object  is  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  work  done  by  plants,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  gardener  utilises  that  work  for  his 
own  purposes.  It  is  no  part  of  a  horticultural 
college  to  send  out  botanists,  or  chemists,  or 
geologists,  but  rather  pupils  whose  intelligence 
has  been  so  trained  that  they  can  apply  practi- 
cally in  the  garden  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  They  thus 
become  not  garden  labourers,  but  gardeners  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  examinations 
supply  a  test  whether  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  has  been  trained  in  the  manner  we  have 
indicated. 

Some  would,  at  this  stage,  add  to  the 
written  examination  some  practical  tests  of 
ability  to  perform  the  common  operations  of 
gardening.  This  practical  test  we  think  should 
come  at  a  later  period,  when  the  candidate  has 
had  some  practical  experience.  Then  would  be 
the  time  to  ascertain  how  far  he  had  profited 
alike  by  his  experience,  and  his  ability  to  apply 
the  instruction  he  has  received  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  Experience  alone  is  no 
doubt  valuable  to  the  individual,  but  unless 
it  be  associated  with  trained  intelligence,  it 
does  not  benefit  the  art,  or  contribute  to  its 
progress. 

We  append  the  syllabus  of  practical  work  as 
carried  out  at  Swanley,  merely  adding  that  it 
is  associated  with  instructions  in  general 
principles  :  — 

First  Year's  Practical  Work.— Use  of  garden 
tools.  Levelling.  Formation  and  care  of  paths, 
beds,  and  lawns.  Preparation  of  soils,  trenching, 
d'gg'og,  hoeing  and  rakhig.  Mowing,  sweeping 
and  rolling.  Manures,  their  preparation,  storing, 
and  methods  of  application.  Weeds,  their  dura- 
tion and  means  of  eradication.  Planting  and 
growing  vegetables,  selection  of  varieties,  gathering 
and  storing.  Fruit  culture,  planting,  pruning, 
gathering  and  storing.  Sowing  Beeds  and  growing 
stocks  of  plants,  &c.  Budding  and  grafting.  Root 
and  branch  pruning. 

Second  Year's  Practical  Work. — Preparation  of 
seed-beds  and  hot-beds,  sowing  seeds,  transplanting 
and  thinning.     Propagating,  growing  and  planting 


hardy,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  ka.  Prepara- 
tion of  manures  and  composts.  Potting,  staking, 
tying  and  watering.  Care  of  houses,  frames,  pits, 
&c.  Ventilation,  stoking,  care  of  ferneries,  herba- 
ceous borders,  shrubberies,  Rose  -  garden,  and 
bedding-out,  annuals,  &c.  Growing  vegetables, 
salads,  &c.  Earthing,  blanching,  &c.  Training 
fruit-trees,  and  hardy  climbers  on  walls,  &c. 
Saving  seeds,  &c.  Market  crops  :— Propagation, 
growing,  picking,  packing,  market-bunching  and 
marketing.  Forcing  fruit  and  vegetables.  Advanced 
pruning  and  propagating. 

Practical  Instruction  is  also  given  in  jam-making ; 
bottling  and  preserving  fruits.  Bouquet-making 
and  table  decoration,  carpentry,  repairing,  painting 
and  glazing  glasshouses,  &c. 

Third  Year's  Practical  Work  (in  course  oj 
arrangement). — Further  specialisation  in  the  fore- 
going. Growing  special  classes  of  plants.  Hybri- 
disation, garden-design.  Labelling,  &c.  Selection 
of  varieties.  Rotation  of  crops.  Teaching  and 
supervising  the  work  of  elementary  students  while 
in  charge  of  glasshouses,  &c. 


In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  out- 
Sweet  Pea.  line  of  the  history  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  from  its  introduction  to  the 
present  time.  Messrs.  Carter  have  circulated 
a  similar  document  based  on  the  same  materials 
that  were  at  our  disposal,  together  with  some 
details  as  to  the  share  that  the  firm  of  James 
Carter  have  had  in  its  improvement.  The 
earliest  date  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Carter  is 
1837,  and  in  1845  to  1849  the  firm  offered  a 
new  striped  Sweet  Pea,  and  a  new  large  purple 
variety.  From  that  time  till  1860  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  till  the  last-named  year, 
when  a  blue-edged  variety  was  brought  out, 
and  said  to  have  been  a  true  cross  between  the 
annual  white  Sweet  Pea  and  the  perennial 
Lord  Anson's  blue.  Were  it  not  that  the  name 
of  Col.  Trevor  Clarke  is  mentioned  as  the 
raiser,  we  should  not  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  statement.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Focke's  standard  book  on  Hybridisation. 
Scarlet  Invincible  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Carter  in  1865  ;  Princess  of  Prussia,  with 
rosy-lilac  flowers,  was  distributed  by  Mr.  C. 
Sharpe  in  1871  ;  then  came  Violet  Queen,  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Carter  in  1878,  with  a  coloured 
illustration,  a  forerunner  of  the  large  flowered 
types  now  common. 

No  doubt  other  firms  could  add  to  the  list 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Carter.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Sweet  Pea  in  modern  times  is 
specially  due  to  Mr.  Eckford,  at  one  time 
gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  a  great  florist,  and 
the  results  of  his  labours  are  now  everywhere 
manifest.  The  dwarf  forms,  of  which  Cupid 
was  the  first,  hail  from  America.  They  are 
good  for  pot  use,  otherwise  they  have  little  or 
no  advantage  over  the  taller-growing  sorts. 

In  addition  to  the  colour  and  size  of  the 
flowers  there  is  some  variation  in  the  colour  of 
the  seeds,  and  Messrs.  Carter  tell  us  that 
Violet  Queen  has  angular  instead  of  round 
seeds.  These  variations  are  very  interesting, 
as  they  occur  in  a  plant  which  has  not  been 
hybridised  by  crossing  with  another  species, 
unless  the  blue-edged  variety  was  really  the 
offspring  of  a  cross.  Another  point  we  wish  to 
emphasise  is,  that  so  far,  no  bud-sport  has  been 
produced  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  trace  any  such 
sport  in  any  annual  plant  whatever. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  matter 
when  examining  lately  the  collection  of  varie- 
ties on  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son's  seed  farm  at 
Kelvedon.  Here  over  200  varieties  were  seen 
growing  side  by  side,  so  as  to   enable  some  sort 
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tif  classification  to  be  made,  and  to  facilitate 
the  estimation  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
particular  flowers.  Among  the  best  we  may 
mention  : — 

Or.ANGK  COLOURED   VARIETIES. 

Gorgeous  is  one  of  the  best,  although  it  has  only 
two  flowers  in  a  spike,  when  a  self-respecting 
Sweet  Pea  should  have  three  ;  the  standard  in  this 
■variety  is  nearly  circular,  clear  orange  pink,  while 
the  wiDgs  are  rose-pink. 

Lad  if  Mary  Currie  is  very  similar,  but  rather 
less  orange,  and  the  contrast  between  the  colour  of 
the  standard  and  of  the  wings  is  more  pleasing. 

Rose-coloured  Varieties. 

Royal  Rose  is  a  fine  bold  Mower,  with  deep  rose 
standards  of  good  form,  and  wings  pale  rose. 

Triumph  is  a  rose-coloured  flower,  the  wings 
having  a  bluish  shade. 

Countess  of  Lathom  is  a  pale  rose  tlower  ;  the 
standard  and  wings  slightly  incurved. 

Coronet  is  a  white  flower,  traversed  by  a  network 
of  rose-coloured  veins  ;  standard  circular,  bold. 

Lovely  deserves  its  name,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
light  pink  flowers.  Technically  the  standard  is 
not  of  such  good  form  as  in  some  other  varieties, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  public  will  think  any  the  worse 
of  it  for  that. 

America  has  white  flowers  thickly  striped  with 
lines  of  pink  ;  if  the  stars  are  not  visible,  at  least 
the  stripes  are  clearly  so.  It  will  be  useful  for 
•variety  sake. 

Earliest-of-All  has  rose-coloured  standard,  and 
white  wings.     A  charming  flower. 

Prince  of  Wales  is  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  A  very 
fine  variety. 

Prince  Edirard  of  York  is  Bimilar,  but  with  more 
orange  in  the  standard. 

Chancellor  is  a  variety  with  pink  veins  travers- 
ing a  white  ground ;  the  standard  is  bold  and 
circular. 

Deep  Red  or  Maroon-Blues,  &c. 

Mars  is  a  very  fine  flower,  glowing  red  with  bold 
red  standard,  and  purplish  wings. 

Captivation  is  of  a  purplish  tint,  with  rosy-purple 
standard,  and  violet  wings. 

Navy  Blue  has  bluish-purple  standard,  and  violet 
wings.    A  very  handsome  variety. 

Othello  is  a  dark  maroon;  its  standard  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  but  personally  we  should 
not  object  to  it  on  that  score.  It  should  be  in 
every  collection  on  account  of  its  colour. 

Princess  of  Wales  has  a  lilac  network  of  veins  on 
a  white  ground,  giving  a  mottled  appearance. 

Emily  Ect ford  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  very 
delicate. 

Lady  Orizel  Hamilton  has  light  lilac  flowers,  of 
large  size  and  much  beauty. 

Yellow  to  White. 

Mrs.  Eckford  is  a  very  pale  primrose  flower,  of 
great  beauty. 

Lottie  Hutchins  is  a  creamy- white,  with  a  few 
pinkish  blotches. 

Sir  George  White  is  a  good  example  of  the  white- 
flowered  class,  but  scarcely  so  fine  as  Sadie  Burpee 
—a  very  fine  white  flower  with  the  conventional 
standard,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties. 

As  the  present  issue  will  be  published  before 
the  show  opens,  we  must  leave  further  details 
till  next  week,  but  some  idea  of  its  extent  may 
be  formed  by  the  fact  that  up  to  Saturday  last 
seventy-eight  exhibitors  had  announced  their 
intention  of  being  present,  that  they  had  made 
590  entries  and  requisitioned  3607  vases.  We 
do  not  envy  the  judges,  as  the  distinctions 
between  many  of  the  varieties  are  infinitesimal. 
If  the  Conference  would  kindly  eliminate  half  or 
even  three-fourths  of  the  names  they  would 
render  a  very  great  service  to  horticulture. 


Rockery  Orchid-house  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  (Supplementary 
Illustration). — Few  visitors  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitcii 
&  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  fail  to  inspect  the 
Orchid  rockery -house,  which  forms  a  kind  of  ante- 
room to  several  houses  in  which  Orchids  are  culti- 
vated. The  central  mass  consists  of  rockwork, 
which  affords  resting-places  and  pinnacles,  on 
which  Orchids  in  pots,  pans,  and  baskets  can  be 
deposited  in  order  to  show  the  flowers  to  the  most 
advantage.  Around  the  sides  are  other  rocky 
masses  erected  in  a  Bimilar  manner,  wooden 
staging  not  being  much  employed  in  the  house. 
As  the  seasons  change,  so  do  the  contents  of 
this  house  change  with  them,  plants  in  bloom 
being  brought  from  other  houses  as  fast  as 
those  in  the  rockery  pass  out  of  bloom.  The 
floral  effect  is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
foliage  plants  in  variety,  such  as  Begonia,  Cissus 
discolor,  l'othos  argyraa,  Ferns  of  dwarf  growth, 
Philodendron  in  variety,  Pellioneas,  Tradescantias, 
and  Calatheas,  which  are  m  most  instances  planted 
about  on  the  rockery. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— A  sixth  edition  of  this 
little  volume  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  Gardening  Illustrated  Office,  37,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Strand,  W.C.  It  was,  we  believe,  in  its 
original  form,  the  first,  or  almost  the  first,  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  books  on  similar  subjects.  The  intro- 
duction should  be  read  by  every  garden-lover.  The 
text  is  an  alphabetical  and  detailed  catalogue  of  a 
selection  of  the  most  attractive  herbaceous  plants. 
Chionodoxa,  Heucherasanguinea,  the  beautiful  Incar- 
villea,  and  many  handsome  plants,  are  however 
omitted.  The  I'ampas-grass  is  still  called  Gynerium. 
The  hardy  Bamboos  scarcely  receive  such  attention 
as  they  deserve,  nor  are  the  hardy  Nymphjeas  of 
M.  Marliac  mentioned.  The  numerous  selections 
of  plants  for  various  purposes  form  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  book.  Although  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  yet  hints  like  these  save  time,  and 
render  the  acquisition  of  experience  the  more  rapid. 

Importation  of  Plants  from  Abroad.— 

A  complaint  having  been  made,  says  the  Times, 
by  a  correspondent  that  postal  packets  containing 
plants  tendered  at  Swiss  post-offices  for  transmission 
to  England  were  being  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  plants  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  England, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  placed  himBelf  in  communication  with  the 
Board  of  Customs  on  the  subject,  and  has  now 
received  the  following  reply  : — 

"Custom  House,  London,  June  30,  1900. 

"  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty *s 
Customs  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  the  25th 
inst.,  that,  so  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  importation  of  plants  from  Switzerland. 

"A  representative  of  the  Swiss  Consulate  who  has  been 
interviewed  by  an  officer  of  this  department  ou  the  subject, 
states  that  there  are  no  regulations  governing  the  exportation 
of  plants  from  Switzerland,  adding  that  he  had  seen  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  English  Post 
Office  was  refusing  to  receive  flowers  from  certain  places 
abroad,  and  mentioning  Cannes  as  one  of  the  places  coming 
under  these  restrictions.  So  far  as  the  Swiss  Government  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  impediment  to  this  traffic  at  the 
frontier. 

"From  inquiries  which  have  been  made  at  the  General 
Post  Office,  it  appears  that  there  are  nj  restrictions  imposed 
by  that  department  upon  the  transmission  of  plants  and 
flowers  from  abroad,  either  through  the  parcel  post  or  the 
letter  post,  but  that  fljwers  are  refused  when  tendered  for 
transmission  through  the  sample  post.  Some  time  since  au 
arrangement  was  made,  in  the  interests  of  growers  in  the 
South  of  France,  under  which  flowers  were  admitted  through 
the  sample  post ;  but  at  the  last  Postal  Convention  it  was 
agreed  that  this  concession  should  not  be  continued. 

"The  revised  regulation  has  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  a 
large  number  of  packets  presented  for  transmission  as 
samples,  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the 
public  mind  that  the  importation  of  flowers  through  the  post 
is  not  allowed. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Sir  Ernest  Clarke."  "  R.  Hendebson. 

"Flore  de  la  France."— The  Abbe  Coste 
has  just  issued,  through  Paul  Klincksieck,  3,  Rue 
Corneille,  Paris,  the  first  part  of  a  descriptive  and 
illustrated  Flora  of  France,  which  we  hasten  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  to  whom  a 


Flora  of  France  is  a  desideratum.  The  clasBio 
work  of  Grenier  and  Godron  is  half  a  century 
old,  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  present 
publication,  then,  clearly  supplies  a  demand,  and 
the  more  perfectly,  that  each  species  is  illustrated 
by  a  small  but  particularly  clear  woodcut.  The 
only  objection  to  these  cuts  is,  that  there  is  no  scale 
attached  to  them.  In  the  text  neither  synonyms  nor 
references  are  given,  a  circumstance  that  will  in  a 
measure  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  in  the 
eyes  of  professional  botanists.  What  we  have  is  a 
clear,  well-drawn  description  of  each  species,  with 
the  distinctive  characters  marked  with  italic  type. 
The  localities,  including  those  in  Corsica  and 
Savoy,  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  plants,  and  in  some  cases  an  indication 
of  the  medicinal  or  other  properties.  The  work 
will  be  indispensable  to  botanists  studying  the 
flora  of  France,  and  as  so  many  of  the  species  now 
find  a  place  in  gardens,  the  cultivator  of  hardy 
plants  will  find  it  requisite  to  possess  it. 

Hybrid  Sempervivum.  —  As  we  noted  last 
week,  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Murrayfield,  has  kindly 
sent  us  specimens  of  a  hybrid  between  S.  tectorum 
and  S.  arachnoideum.  The  general  habit  is  that 
of  S.  tectorum,  but  the  rosettes  of  leaves  are 
not  so  large,  and  the  tips  of  the  individual  leaves 
are  matted  together  with  a  fine  net-work  of  white 
hairs,  as  in  S.  arachnoideum.  We  have  no  flowers 
of  S.  tectorum  at  band  to  compare  with  those  of 
the  hybrid,  but  comparing  them  with  those  of 
S.  arachnoideum  they  are  larger,  densely  covered, 
both  on  sepals  and  petals,  with  glandular  hairs. 
The  petals  are  dull,  cloudy  pink,  and  the  anthers 
yellowish-red  on  pink  filaments.  The  filaments  are 
glabrous,  and  the  carpels  nearly  so.  In  S.  arach- 
noideum the  petals  are  clear  rosy-pink,  the  anther 
lobes  yellow,  deeply  edged  with  black,  and  the 
carpels  Blightly  glandular- villous. 

"Plant-c  Thonnerian/e  Congolenses." — 
Par  E.  de  Wildeman  et  Th.  Durand.  (Brux- 
elles,  Oscar  Schepens  et  Cie.  ,  16,  Rue  Treurenberg). 
M.  Franz  Thonner,  in  a  recent  volume  devoted  to 
the  results  of  his  travels  in  Upper  Congo,  included  in 
the  form  of  an  appendix  the  list  of  the  plants  that 
he  collected  on  an  excursion  into  the  Bangalas  dis- 
trict, and  announced  that  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  botany  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be 
published  later  —  it  is  comprised  in  the  book 
above  -  named.  Dr.  De  Wildeman,  Assistant 
Naturalist  at  the  Brussels  Jardin  Botaniqne,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Microscopic  Society  ;  and 
M.  Th.  Durand,  Keeper  of  the  Jardin  Botanique 
de  l'Etat  of  Brussels,  are  already  well  known  for 
their  works  in  connection  with  the  flora  of  the 
Congo,  so  that  the  contributions  of  M.  Thonneb 
could  not  have  been  brought  out  more  favourably  ; 
and  the  Planloe  Thonnerianm  Congolenses  forms  an 
important  text-book  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plants 
of  the  Congo  and  of  their  dispersion.  As  the 
authors  remark,  of  the  120  plants  that  the  collection 
includes,  a  fiftieth  part  have  never  been  discovered 
within  the  limits  of  the  independent  state,  and  of 
these  species  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  varieties 
are  new  to  science.  M.  Thonner's  success  is  not 
attributable  to  good  fortune  only,  as  besides  being 
an  undaunted  explorer,  he  is  also  a  skilled^botanist, 
and  able  to  make  from  the  plants  before  him  a 
wise  selection,  rejecting  well  known  Bpecies,  and 
devoting  himself  to  those  that  are  rare.  The 
preface  of  the  book  gives  M.  Thonner's  itinerary, 
and  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  writer's 
travels,  and  of  the  country  visited.  In  the  actual 
book,  the  joint  authors  enumerate  systematically 
the  names  of  the  plants  collected,  and  give  numerous 
bibliographic  references,  and  mention  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  in  districts  other  than  the 
Congo.  M.  Thonner  also  gives  figures  of  the  new 
species  brought  borne  by  him  ;  many  of  these  plants 
are,  naturally,  named  after  him.  The  illustrative 
plates  are  the  work  of  M.  D'Apreval,  and  show- 
many  plants  not  merely  of  scientific  interest,  but 
of  others  that  also  might  well  be  introduced  into 
cultivation. 
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SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA.— A  paragraph  is  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  referring  to  the  height  of  the 
Wellingtonia  in  the  Kerseley  House  estate,  near 
Coventry.  The  tree  is  said  to  exceed  in  height  the 
specimen  at  Chatsworth.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
records  of  the  Conifer  Conference,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  tree  in  either  locality.  A  tree  at 
Strathfieldsaye  was  measured  by  Mr.  McHattie 
last  autumn,  and  found  to  be  82  feet  in  height. 
The  tallest  specimen,  out  of  eighty-six  returns 
mentioned  in  the  Conifer  Conference  Report  (1892), 
is  one  at  Shanballay,  Tipperary  ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  detailed  statement  on  p.  561 
and  the  summary  at  p.  5  71,  which  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the  measurements. 

Vines  and  Vine-Culture. — We  are  pleased 
to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Barron's  book  on 
this  subject— (12,  Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street).  A 
few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  book  which  re- 
mains the  best  practical  guide  to  Vine-growing  that 
exists  in  the  language.  We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Black- 
more's  provisional  name  of  "  Diptheritis  "  retained 
for  what  the  French  call  brunissure,  or  browning, 
and  which  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  slime  fungus  or  Myxomycete.  It  is  well  figured 
in  Viala's  Maladies  de  la  Vigne,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Lindley  Library.  As  to  Mr.  Barron's  book, 
it  is  one  which  every  gardener  should  make  a  point 
of  possessing. 

"Ben  Cant."  —  Rosarians  especially  will 
lament  the  decease  of  this  eminent  Rose- cultivator, 
who  died  at  Colchester  on  July  17  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  He  was  a  great  cultivator  and  exhi- 
bitor. More  than  2000  prizes,  including  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Trophy  on  no  fewer  than 
nine  occasions,  fell  to  his  share.  Three  of  the 
best  Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Jules  Margottin,  were,  according  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Rosarians'  Year  Book  for  1886,  dis- 
tributed in  1853  by  Mr.  Cant,  and  gave  him  his 
first  start  in  life.  Mr.  Cant  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  rosarian,  and  at  one  time  grew  them 
exclusively  in  the  open  air.  We  used  to  see  him 
occasionally  at  the  Rose  Society,  though  he  took 
little  interest  in  horticultural  affairs  outside  his 
business,  but  was  greatly  respected  by  Mb  many 
friends,  and  no  man  enjoyed  a  better  repute. 

The  WiG  Plant. — At  this  season  we  often  get 
specimens  of  this  plant,  Rhus  Cotinus,  the  senders 
being  naturally  struck  with  the  feathery  character 
of  the  flower-stalks,  most  of  which  are  abortive.  The 
colour  is  generally  greenish  with  a  pinkish  tinge,  but 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  us  a  spray  of  a  com- 
paratively deep  purple  colour.  The  bark  of  the 
shoots  partakes  of  the  same  colour.  The  leaves  too 
are  smaller,  and  rounded  not  tapering  at  the  base. 
The  variety  is  eminently  deserving  of  attention. 

Transference  of  Business.  —  Messrs.  J. 
R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  who  have  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  establishing  a  new  nursery  at 
Lowdham,  Notts,  are  now  removing  entirely  from 
Chilwell,  where  the  firm  has  carried  on  business 
for  a  century  or  more,  to  the  new  quarters.  In 
order  to  allow  of  increased  attention  being  given 
to  fruit-trees  and  Roses,  Messrs.  Pearson  propose 
to  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  of  all  greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c.  The 
area  included  by  the  new  nursery  is  100  acres,  and 
is  situated  in  a  purer,  better  atmosphere  than 
obtains  at  Chilwell,  since  so  many  factories  and 
other  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  locality. 

Metropolitan  Open  Spaces.— We  under- 
stand that  a  member  of  the  well-known  Lloyd 
family  in  the  suburbs  of  Walthamstow,  has  pre- 
sented the  Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council 
with  the  fine  mansion  called  "The  Winns,"  and 
9J  acres  of  land  attached  thereto.  The  estate  will 
be  used — the  house  as  a  museum,  the  land  as 
recreation  ground.  These  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public  some  time  in  August. 

Stock-taking  :  June.— The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  June  show  a  continuance  of  the  busy 


times  previously  recorded  ;  albeit  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  finds  his  calculations  a  good  deal  out 
of  line  with  his  latest  Budget  figures.  The  total 
value  of  last  month's  imports  is  £42,016,307, 
against  £38,348,943  in  June,  1899  ;  an  increase  of 
£3,667,364.  The  decreases  are  £292,542  in  articles 
of  food,  dutiable ;  tobacco  falling  off  by  £23,037  ; 
manufactured  articles  figure  at  £78,504.  The 
heaviest  items  of  increase  are  £1,765,907  in  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  duty  free ;  raw  materials, 
£1,185,671  ;  metals,  increase  by  £530,856  ;  and  raw 
materials  for  textiles  are  in  exceas  by  £391,672. 
The  following  are  the  usual  extracts  from  the 
"  summary  "  table  : — 


Impobts. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

38,348,943 

42,016,307 

+3,667,364 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

14,243,992 

16,009,899 

+1,765,907 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

1,673,868 

1,381,316 

—292,542 

Raw    materials    for 
textile-     manufac- 
tures  '      

3,753,018 

4,144,630 

+391,612 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

5,106,174 

6,291,845 

+1,185,671 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,083,896 

1,378,167 

+294,271 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

78,647 

82,574 

+S.927 

Coming  now  to  the  imports  of  fruits,  roots,  and 
vegetables,  one  may  note  that  favourable  accounts 
reach  us  as  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  past 
season's  imports  of  fruit.  Growers  and  salesmen 
being  satisfied  with  their  returns,  and  the  pur- 
chaser with  what  he  invested  in.  The  following 
are  the  figures  in  the  section  alluded  to,  and  the 
difference  in  value  will  be  noted  with  interest : — 


Impobts. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw :— 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Apples 

62,424 

16,269 

—6,742 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

2,074 

+4,752 

Bananas...        bunches 

124,816 

+  53,813 

Cherries 

129,655 

113,891 

+86,466 

Currants           , 

6,663 

+  16,152 

Gooseberries    

16,574 

+8,735 

Grapes 

5,325 

457 

—8,034 

Lemons 

155,716 

74.9S0 

—13,992 

Nuts— Almonds  (cwt.) 

2,657 

2,019 

+1,652 

Others,  used  as  fruit 
(value)      

£30,176 

£31,503 

+1,327 

Oranges. 

340,495 

182,620 

—12,503 

Pears      

56 

345 

—526 

Plums    

7,401 

10 

—5,222 

Strawberries    

39,062 

+  61,104 

Unenumerated 

216,744 

7,385 

—112,319 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

325,508 

475,018 

+15,053 

Potatos cwt. 

1,629,050 

1,533,300 

+3,234 

Tomatoa           ...     „ 

123,032 

+123,960 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 
merated   value 

£237,427 

£80,927 

—156,500 

The  total  British  imports  for  the  past  six  months 
of  the  year  are  placed  at  £255,656,999,  against 
£236,736,876  for  the  same  period  last  year — an 
increase  of  £18,920,123. 

The  Export 
side  of  the  returns  continue  to  compare  favourably 
with  the  figures  for  last  year.  Thus,  in  the  past 
month  the  value  of  these  was  £24,895,335,  against 
£21,980,067— an  increase  of  £2,915,268.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  increase  were  in  ships,  new, 
£1,189,774;  raw  materials,  £1,364,259;  metals, 
and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  £499,351  ; 
whilst  apparel  and  articles  for  personal  use  foot  up 
at  £58,641,  and  so  forth.  The  value  for  the  six 
months  just  ended  is  £144,376,764,  against 
£126,521,S94,  for   the  same  period   last  year— an 


increase  of  £17,854,870.  Possibly  the  Cape  may- 
take  up  the  tale  of  exports  from  this  date — the  loss- 
in  Chinese  will  leave  much  lee-way  to  make  up. 

Wargrave    Gardeners.  —  At  the  monthly 

meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  11,. 
Mr.  W  H.  Scott,  gr.  to  Captain  Coleridge, 
Twyford,  read  a  practical  paper  on  "Gloxinias." 
He  described  the  varieties,  cultivation,  soil, 
enemies,  and  different  modes  of  treatment  to 
secure  the  best  results,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  late  Mr.  James  Martin,  to  whose  skill  as  a 
hybridist  many  of  the  improvements  in  the  flower 
and  plant  were  due.  A  long  discussion  took  place, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  useful  and  instructive  paper.  The  exhibits- 
comprised  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  tray  of  vegetables, 
by  Mr.  Finch  ;  Turnips,  by  Mi.  Bobbins  ;  Petu- 
nias, by  Mr.  Fullbrook  ;  and  a  fine  group  of 
Caladiums,  by  Mr.  Pope,  for  which  he  was  awarded* 
a  Cultural  Certificate. 

Experiments  with  Grasses  and  Forage: 
Plants. — The  Agrostology  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a 
Bulletin,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  on  the  result  oft 
co-operative  experiments  with  grasses  and  forage 
plants.  The  object  of  these  trials  is  "to  introduce 
into  cultivation  native  and  foreign  varieties  oS 
grass  and  forage  plants  that  are  suitable  for  certain 
purposes  or  conditions.  Some  plants  have  been 
found  to  be  excellent  drought-resisters  ;  others,  <m> 
account  of  their  strong  creeping  root  stocks,  are 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  bind  the  drifting  sands- 
of  our  coasts  and  lake  shores  ;  while  still  others  have 
the  power  to  resist  the  trampling  of  stock,  and  are- 
valuable  for  reclaiming  the  cattle  ranges  of  the- 
great  West.  Demands  come  from  the  South,  where 
the  land  has  become  exhausted  by  continuous- 
growing  of  cotton,  for  forage  plants  that  will  restore 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  country  where  the  soil  is  so  alkaline, 
that  the  cultivated  grasses  will  not  grow  on  them. 
By  the  introduction  of  salt-bushes  on  these  lands,  a. 
nourishing  forage  can  be  produced  which  is  liked  by 
all  kinds  of  stock.  Other  requests  are  made  for 
trial  packages  of  seed  suitable  for  lawns,  golf-links, 
fair-grounds,  and  parks,  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  climate  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  country  are  so  varied  that  much  study,  observa- 
tion, and  experimentation  are  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  different  sections,  and  tc- 
carry  on  a  wise,  useful,  and  economical  distribution."' 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  how  well  this  scheme  was 
supported,  and  that  farmers  to  the  number  of  1,713, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  complied  with  the 
request  for  a  report  as  to  their  success  or  failure 
with  the  seeds  distributed  to  them.  It  must  have- 
been  no  small  task  to  classify  and  tabulate  the 
results  of  such  varying  trials,  as  has  been  done  in. 
the  pages  now  before  us. 

Stangeria  paradoxa.— Mr.  W.  H.  Lang,  in? 
a  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  shows  that  there 
is  a  close  agreement  between  this  plant  and  other- 
Cycads  in  the  development  of  the  ovule,  pollination;,, 
fertilisation,  and  embryogeny.  Two  ciliated  sper- 
matozoids  are  formed  in  the  free  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube. 

Emigration  to  the  Colonies. — We  learo 
from  the  latest  Circular  issued  by  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  that  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
emigration  to  Canada,  where  the  chief  demand  is 
for  farm  and  general  labourers,  skilled  miners,  and' 
female  domestic  servants. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  is  no  demand  for 
more  emigrants,  except  female  servants,  com- 
petent men  for  farms  and  vineyards,  and  occa- 
sionally for  a  few  blacksmiths  and  carpenters. 

In  Victoria,  the  increase  in  the  values  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  1899  shows  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  Government  is 
about  to  establish  a  Department  of  Labour.  There 
is  a  good  demand,  which  is  likely  to  continue,  for 
a  limited  number  of  thoroughly  skilled  plumbers  on 
the  Melbourne  drainage-works  ;  otherwise,  there  is 
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not  much  improvement  either  in  Melbourne  or 
throughout  the  colony  in  the  general  demand  for 
labour.   <  General  female  servants  are  in  good  demand. 

In  South  Australia  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  agricultural  labourers,  for  men  able  to  work 
binders  and  strippers,  for  boundary  riders,  and 
■for  married  couples  without  children  for  stations. 
la  Queensland  there  is  a  good  demand  for  farm- 
labourers  and  domestic  servants,  to  whom  free  or 
reduced  passages  are  being  graDted. 

In  Western  Australia  the  chief  demand  is  for 
oiiners,  farm-labourers,  and  for  female  domestic  ser- 
vants. It  is  difficult  for  clerks,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, and  that  class  of  labour  to  find  employment. 
There  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  farm  labour  in  many 
■agricultural  parts  in  the  south-west  of  the  colony, 
such  as  Perth,  Nortbam,  Newcastle,  &c.  ;  and  for 
some  time  to  come  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good 
opening  for  this  class  of  labour.  Employment, 
however,  is  not  permanent  in  all  parts,  and  in  the 
■extreme  northern  parts  of  the  colony  there  is  no 
demand. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  no  demand  for  farm 
labourers,  unless  they  have  a  little  money  of  their 
own. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  building  and  engineering 
trades  are  almost  everywhere  busy,  and  there  is 
also  plenty  of  work  to  be  had  in  the  mines, 
aaw  and  flax  mills,  clothing  factories,  woollen 
mills,  dour  mills,  freezing  works,  brickyards,  &c. 
Dairying  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  generally 
.prosperous,  and  occupy  large  numbers  of  persons ; 
and  unskilled  labourers  can,  if  they  want  to, 
nearly  always  obtain  employment  at  rabbit-poison- 
>ing,  scrub-cutting,  bridge-building,  road-repairing, 
■fencing,  or  general  farm  work. 

Persons  are  warned  against  going  to  South  Africa 
in  search  of  work  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  There 
■are  large  numbers  of  persons  there  at  the  present 
ftime  who  are  out  of  employment. 

Royal    Purveyors    in    Ireland.— We   are 

^requested  by  Messrs.  C.  Ramsay  &  Son,  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  florists  of  the  Ball's  Bridge 
Nurseries,  Dublin,  to  state  that  they  have  been 
appointed  florists  and  nurserymen  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  Ireland.  Their  nurseries  in  future 
will  be  known  as  the  Royal  Nurseries. 

"  Nature's  Garden."— Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann  will  publish  immediately  Nature's  Garden, 
by  Neltje  Blanchan.  This  book,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  history  of  the  life  and  habits  of  every 
■well  known  wild  flower,  is  superbly  illustrated  by 
J20  photographs  of  blossoms  direct  from  Nature. 
Of  these,  fifty-six  are  beautifully  reproduced  in 
their  natural  tints,  while  the  others  are  no  less 
well  done  in  black  and  white.  The  authoress  treats 
lier  subject  from  a  somewhat  original  standpoint, 
dealing  with  the  relationship  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  all  flowers  and  certain  insects  which 
they  either  attract  or  repel.  The  book  is  written 
>in  vivid  and  untechnical  language,  and  besides 
being  an  almost  indispensable  guide  to  the  student 
-of  wild  flowers,  affords  highly  interesting  and 
.fascinating  reading  to  every  lover  of  Nature. 

Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay 
■Peninsula.— The  May  Bulletin  of  the  Gardens  and 
Forest  Departments,  Straits  Settlements,  contains 
some  valuable  papers  upon  "  Native  Rubbers  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,"  "Insect  Pests,"  "Bee-hawk 
Moth  Caterpillars,"  "Para  Rubber,"  "Kickxia 
africana,"and  "Injurious  Fungi."  There  is  also 
a  plate  illustrating  certain  insects. 

"The  Canadian  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 

EXCHANGE." — This  is  a  comparatively  new  publi- 
cation sent  out  from  London,  Canada.  It  contains 
plenty  of  useful  notes  and  hints,  and  is  a  trade 
journal,  principally  ;  quite  up  to  date,  and  likely 
to  prove  a  success  if  the  bright  style  of  the  first 
few  numbers  is  maintained  in  later  issues. 

The  Labour  of  a  single  Oak.— Some 
curious  facts  are  set  forth  concerning  trees  in  an 
-article  by  Mr.  Fkank  French  in  Scribner's.    A 


single  Oak  of  good  size  is  said  to  lift  123  tons  of 
water  during  the  months  it  is  in  leaf.  This  mois- 
ture is  evaporated  and  rises  to  form  rain-clouds. 
All  the  trees  are  busy  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
the  rank  Ferns  and  moBses  and  deep  mould  of  the 
forest  depths,  acting  as  reservoirs  for  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  them,  in  their  turn  feed  the 
springs  and  brooks.  From  this  estimate  of  the 
labour  of  a  single  Oak,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of 
the  immense  force  which  the  forests  exert  in  equal- 
ising the  evaporation  and  precipitation,  and  pre- 
venting periods  of  inundation  and  drought. 

Planting  IN  Tobago.— The  Imperial  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  has 
lately  published  some  hints  and  suggestions  for 
planting  Cacao  in  Tobago.  According  to  the 
preface,  by  Dr.  Morris,  these  notes  were  prepared 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Smart,  and 
were  published  in  a  Tobago  journal  that  no  longer 
exists.  Mr.  Smart,  however,  being  still  in  the 
island,  lately  offered  these  notes  for  reproduction, 
and  they  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  J.  Hart,  and 
issued  in  their  present  form.  Other  notes  on  other 
plants  included  in  this  little  pamphlet  were  pre 
pared  by  Sir  Robert  Llewelyn,  formerly  adminis- 
trator of  Tobago,  at  present  Administrator  of  the 
Gambia,  West  Africa. 

Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead. — We  are 
informed  by  the  new  gardener  at  Dropmore, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers,  that  extensive  alterations  are 
being  made  in  the  gardens  there.  All  the  old 
glasshouses  have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  are 
to  be  erected  by  Mr.  James  Gray,  of  Chelsea.  In 
future  the  gardens  and  grounds  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  three  days  a  week  only,  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  a.m  ,  until 
5  P.M. 

ROBT.  Fenn. — The  serious  accident  that  has 
befallen  Mr.  Fenn,  has  pricked  the  consciences  of 
some  who  seemed  likely  to  ignore  the  disinterested 
services  of  one  whose  mission  it  has  been,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  to  invent  and  grow  Potatos." 
Now  in  his  old  age  he  has  met  with  a  disaster 
which  will  probably  materially  disable  him,  so 
that  a  little  timely  help  will  be  of  great  service  to 
him.  Mr.  Milligan  Hogg,  Mr.  John  Wright, 
Mr.  Pollett,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr. 
A.  Dean,  have  already  contributed  ;  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  acknowledge  and  transmit  any  sums 
that  may  be  sent  to  solace  him  in  his  disablement. 

Publications  Received.  —  From  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  A  griculture,  Division  of  Agrostology,  Bulletin 
No.  22  :  Co-operative  Experiments  with  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants,  by  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy. — From  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  March, 
Bulletin  No.  57  :  The  Smuts  of  Illinois'  Agricultural  Plants. — 
From  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto, 
March  :  The  San  Jos6  and  other  Scale  Insects,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  fruit-growers  and  scale-inspectors,  by  Wm.  Loch- 
head.  This  includes  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
San  Jose,  the  Ostreseform,  or  Curtis  Scale ;  the  Cherry,  or 
Forbes  Scale;  the  Putnam  Scale,  the  English  WalDut  Scale, 
the  Oyster-shell  Bark  louse,  the  Scurfy  Bark-louse,  and  the 
New  York  Plum  Scale.— Botanical  Department,  Trinidad  : 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  April.  Contains  notes 
on  the  Cassava  Fly,  the  Locust-disease  Fungus,  the  Musk  Melon, 
distance  in  planting,  Sweet  Cassava  analysis,  and  West  Indian 
and  Guiana  Ferns.—  Annual  Report  on  the  Straits  Sittlcments 
Botanic  Gardens  for  1S99,  by  H.  N.  Ridley,  Director,  chronicles 
a  successful  season. —  Ceylon  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Adminis- 
tration Reports  for  1899,  Part  IV. ;  Miscellaneous  Report  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Willis,  Director.  We  learn  that  the  "  general 
condition  of  the  two  principal  gardens  has  been  much  im- 
proved duriDg  the  year,  and  that  the  extension  of  the 
scientific  side  of  the  department  has  also  progressed  steadily." 
— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  March,  April, 
and  May.  Edited  by  W.  Fawcett.  This  contains  articles  on 
Teaching  Agricultural  Principles  in  Schools,  Ensilage  without 
Pressure,  Diseases  of  Trees,  Japan  Wax  and  Varnish,  Pros- 
pects of  Cinchona,  Fertilisers  for  Pine  -  apples,  Vanilla, 
Parasitic  Enemies  of  Cultivated  Plants,  Nature  Knowledge 
Teaching,  and  Rice  Culture  in  the  U.S — Suggestions  for  Ncv 
Industries.  Report  of  a  visit  to  Kadur  by  John  Cameron,  F.L.S., 
Superintendent  of  Government  Gardens  in  Mysore. — West 
Indian  Bulletin.  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  West  Indies,  vol.  i.,  No.  3;  Contents: 
Agricultural  Conference  Reports  (continued),  Teaching  Agri- 
culture in  High  Schools,  &c.  ;  and  Food  Crops,  Bee-keeping, 
and  Diseased  Plants.— Imperial  ^Department  of  Agriculture 


for  the  West  Indies  :  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment 
<>/ the  Mnth-borer  in  Sugar-cane,  bv  H.  Maxwell-Lefroy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  preface,  by  Dr.  D.  Morris,  the  Moth-borer  is 
the  most  widely  distributed  and  most  destructive  of  all 
enemies  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  if  the  hints  given  in  this 
little  book  were  fully  carried  out,  the  planters  would,  within 
a  short  period,  save  hundreds  of  tons  of  Canes,  and  possibly 
also  assist  in  keeping  in  check  the  rind  fungus  and  other 
diseases.  The  three  remedies  to  be  employed  are  :  1,  collec- 
ting the  eggs  ;  2,  destroying  the  moths  ;  and  3,  cutting  out 
affected  Canes.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1899,  part  iii.,  October,  November, 
December. — Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Juno,  19C0.  Contributions  from  the  Giay  Herbarium 
of  Harvard  University ;  uew  stries,  No.  XIX. — Mexican, 
Plants,  by  M.  L.  Feruald  — Nature  Notes,  June. — Bulletin  de 
V  Association  des  Anciens  Stives  de  VEcole  Nationale  d'Horti- 
culture  de  Versailles,  Anuee  1S;<9.  This  includes,  among 
other  papers,  a  contribution  by  M.  A.  Menissier,  on  l'En- 
seignement  Horticole  a  Kew.— Publications  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  :  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
June  includes  among  its  contents  articles  relating  to  Some 
Local  Conditions  of  Forestry  in  England,  Fungoid  Diseases  of 
Roots  of  Fruit-trees,  Consumption  of  Miize,  Manuring  of 
Potatos,  and  Reports  on  Foreign  Crops. — The  Agricultural 
Returns  for  Great  Britain  for  1899,  deal  with  the  crops  and 
live  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and 
foreign  countries.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  herein  stated, 
"the  acreage  returned  as  under  snull  fruit  shows  an  increase 
of  nearly  2,000  acres  on  the  last  two  years.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Report  on  the  returns  for  1897,  the  corrections 
then  found  necessary,  from  various  circumstances,  hinder 
satisfactory  comparison  with  earlier  figures  under  this 
heading.  The  acreage  retarnel  as  occupied  by  orchards, 
which  includes  to  some  extent  land  bearing  fruit-trees,  but 
also  entered  as  under  grass  or  crops,  now  covers  a  total  of 
229,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  — a  slightly  larger  area  than  in 
1898.  Both  in  orchards  and  small  fruit,  the  greatest  increase 
took  place  in  Kent  and  Worcester,  where  the  extension  of  the 
fruit-growing  areas  suggests  that  the  industry  remains 
successful." 


PLANT    PORTKAITS. 

Acacia  obliqua,  A.  Cunn. — Ic.  Select.  Thenens,  t.  xxi. 

Bryophyllum  crenatum.— Revue  Horticole,  July  1. 

Cavendishia  pubescens,  Hemsley.  —  Differing  from 
Thibaudia  in  the  presence  of  two  large  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  flower-stalk,  and  other  bractlets  which  are  deciduous. 
Ic.  Select.  Thenens,  t.  xxiv. 

Ckassula  Schweinfurthi. —Hort.  Davimann,  Ic.  Thenen$t 
t.  xxii. 

Cypripedium  Elliotianuu. —  Wiener  Illustrierte  Garten* 
zeitung.  June. 

Lioc'strum  Massalongianum,  Himalayas.  —  Ic.  Select. 
Tkentns,  t.  xxv. 

Olearia  erubescens. — Ic.  Select.  Thenens,  t.  xxiii. 

Rose  Madame  A.  P.  Strassheim.— Yellow.  Rosenzeitung, 
June. 

Rose  Soleil  d'Or,  T.—  Moniteur  a" Horticulture,  June. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  T. -Copper  flesh. 
Rosenzeitung,  June. 

Rose  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  H.  T.— Blush. 
Rosenzeitung,  June. 

Salvia  splendens  Silver-spot. — Moniteur  d' Horticulturet 
May  20.  


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

DtJEiNG  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  shade  temperature  rising  on  Sve 
days  above  80',  and  on  the  16th  reaching  86°.  The 
reading  last  mentioned  is  the  highest  I  have  yet 
recorded  at  Berkhamsted  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  ground  has  become  very  wa'm,  but  owing  to 
the  coolness  of  some  of  the  nights,  is  not  so  excep- 
tionally warm  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  temperature  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  4°  warmer, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  5°  warmer  than  the  July  aver- 
ages for  these  depths.  On  the  16th  there  occurred 
the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  that  we  have  had  here  in 
any  one  day  since  October  last.  But  the  strange 
part  about  this  otherwise  welcome  rain  was  that  it 
all  fell  in  IC  minutes.  The  storm  began  shortly 
after  1.30  p.m.,  and  when  it  ceased  16  minutes  later 
the  measurement  amounted  to  114  ins. — equivalent 
to  a  watering  of  5i  gallons  on  each  square  yard 
of  surface  in  my  garden.  This  is  by  far  the  heaviest 
downpour  for  the  time  that  I  have  yet  known. 
For  four  minutes  the  rain  was  coming  down  at  the 
rate  of  7  inches  an  hour,  which  is  also  in  my  own 
experience  a  record.  But  to  show  how  exceeding 
dry  the  ground  had  previously  become,  I  may  state 
that  less  than  one- eighth  part  of  the  rainfall  referred 
to,  has  come  through  the  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
earth  in  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  and  only  a 
few  drops  through  that  covered  with  short  grass. 
During  this  thunder-storm,  although  there  was  no 
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bail,  the  shade  temperature  fell  as  much  as  21°, 
viz.,  from  86°  to  65°.  Throughout  the  whole  day 
the  atmosphere  was  not  only  very  hot,  but  also 
oppressively  humid.  The  sun  shone  during  the 
week  on  an  average  for  over  ten  hours  a  day. 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsled,  July  17. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Disa  kewensis  supeeba. — Typical  D.  kewensis 
Was  raised  at  Kew  from  D.  grandiflora  crossed  with 
D.  tripetaloides,  and  flowered  in  1893.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  crossed  again  with  D.  grandiflora,  and 
the  result  is  now  in  flower  in  the  cool  Orchid - 
house.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  parents, 
this  new  cross  has  larger  flowers  and  a  sturdier 
habit  than  D.  kewensis,  the  flower  being  nearly 
twice  as  large.  There  are  four  flowers  on  a  spike 
20  inches  high ;  the  side  sepals  are  1  j  by  1  inch, 
rosy-pink  with  a  faint  tinge  of  orange ;  the  odd 
Sepal  or  hood  is  1  inch  across,  pale  pink,  con- 
spicuously spotted  with  darker  pink  ;  petals  green, 
with  red  spots.  The  name  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  origin  of  the  plant.  There  are  three  other 
Secondary  hybrid  Disas,  viz  ,  D.  Diores,  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  D.  Veitchi  (racemosa  x 
grandiflora),  crossed  with  D.  grandiflora.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  this  been  named  D.  Veitchi 
superba ;  the  other  is  D.  Premier,  the  parentage  of 
which  is  a  little  more  complicated,  its  parents 
being  D.  LangleyenBis  and  D.  Veitchi,  so  that  its 
grandparents  were  racemosa  (2)  tripetaloides  and 
grandiflora. 

Cymbidium  Huttoni. 

To  present-day  Orchid  fanciers  this  appeals  as  a 
new  introduction,  for  although  it  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  thirty-three  years  ago,  and 
commemorates  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch 's  collectors, 
Mr.  H,  Hutton,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
known.  Messrs.  Veitch  do  not  even  mention  it  in 
their  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  and  yet  it  is 
a  handsome  species,  if  the  flowers  are  wanting  in 
brilliancy  of  colour.  An  example  of  it,  lately  im- 
ported from  Java,  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time 
at  Kew.  It  has  ovoid,  angular  pseudo-bulbs  4  ins. 
long,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  broad,  leathery,  dark- 
green  leaves  8  inches  long.  The  flower-spike  is 
pendulous,  and  bears  ten  flowers  1J  in.  wide,  the 
sepals  and  petals  over-lapping,  the  former  dull 
brown  outside,  yellow  -  green  inside,  heavily 
chequered  with  brown,  the  petals  uniform  choco- 
late-brown, and  the  triangular  lip  yellow,  with 
brown  spots.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  collection  of  the 
enthusiast. 

Nymph^ea  "William  Falconer." 
This  is  one  of  three  seedling  hardy  Water-Lilies 
distributed  this  year  by  Messrs.  Dreer  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  aquatic-tank 
at  Kew,  along  with  a  selection  of  M.  Marliac's 
Seedlings,  to  which  it  is  evidently  very  closely 
related ;  indeed,  it  might  be  called  a  form  of 
N.  Marliacea  ignea  as  grown  at  Kew,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  new  seedling  the  seg- 
ments are  narrower,  and  their  colour  a  shade 
deeper.  Messrs.  Dreer  describe  the  flower  as 
being  "from  6  to  7  inches  across,  of  an  intense 
bright  garnet  colour,  with  a  good  ruby  tone 
through  it,  intensified  by  the  rich  golden  centre." 
The  Kew  flower  is  barely  4  inches  wide,  but  the 
plant  may  produce  larger  flowers  when  it  is 
stronger.  I  call  it  a  first-rate  Nymphiea,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better 
than  such  sterling  sorts  as  ignea  and  gloriosa.  The 
other  two,  named  "James  Gurney  "and  "William 
Doogue,"  are  also  flowering  at  Kew,  but  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  fairly  judged.   W.  W. 

OSTROWSKIA  MAGNIFICA. 

This  plant  is  now  flowering  well  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  was 
discovered  first  by  Albert  Kegel,  son  of  Dr.  Regel, 
who  found  it  growing  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet 
in  Turkestan.  In  structure  it  differs  very  little 
from  the  genua  Campanula,  the  chief  distinguishing 


characters  being  that  Ostrowskia  has  its  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  on  the  stem,  and  more  numerous 
divisions  to  calyx  and  corolla.  The  plant  appears 
to  do  best  in  a  deep  bed  of  good  loam,  and  it 
requires  very  careful  handling  at  the  time  of 
planting,  the  roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  very 
brittle,  being  easily  injured.  It  should  be  sheltered 
from  excessive  moisture  during  winter,  when  the 
plant  is  at  rest.  The  Kew  plant  is  about  4  feet  in 
height,  and  has  seven  strong  growths,  each  bearing 
four  to  seven  blooms,  broadly  campanulate,  5  inches 
across,  pale  lilac,  with  darker  veins.  It  is  figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7472.  A.  H. 


New  South  Wales. 


A  WARNING  TO  BRITISH  SCIENTISTS. 

My  only  object  in  writing  this  letter  and  asking 
you  the  favour  of  publishing  it  in  your  widely- 
circulated  journal,  is  to  warn  many  scientific 
friends  in  Europe  against  being  tempted  to  contri- 
bute original  essays  on  scientific  subjects  for  certain 
prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  The  leading  newspapers  in 
this  country  have  published  several  letters  from 
doctors  and  others  —  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Andrew  Ross,  M.P.,  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Dr.  Jenkyns  of  Victoria — who  have 
exposed  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
manipulating  certain  essays  written  by  Australian 
original  scientific  writers.  Dr.  Ross,  through  the 
public  press,  asked  the  Council  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  proceedings,  and  to  deal  honourably  with 
contributors'  essays  ;  and  Dr.  Jenkyns  and  other 
writers  followed  in  a  similar  strain.  The  result  of 
this  correspondence  has  been  that  only  one  essay 
was  forwarded  to  the  Council  for  some  of  the 
recently-offered  prizes.  Now,  I  am  informed  by  a 
late  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  original 
scientific  workers  in  other  countries  are  to  be 
invited  to  contribute  original  essays — hence  this 
letter  of  warning. 

The  following,  which  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
Dr.  Jenkyns'  published  letters,  will  give  your 
readers  a  good  idea  of  the  way  some  of  the  essayists 
have  been  treated  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  :— "I  read  the  original  circular  (signed  by 
two  of  the  honorary  secretaries)  which  was  issued 
by  the  Royal  Society,  and  I  will,  with  your  kind 
permission,  give  the  title  of  the  subject  that 
original  workers  were  invited  to  write  about,  and 
some  facts  in  connection  therewith,  which  came 
prominently  under  my  notice.  Title  of  the  subject 
referred  to — '  On  the  effect  which  settlement  in 
Australia  has  produced  upon  Indigenous  Vegeta- 
tion, especially  the  depasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle.' 
It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  circular  that  the 
prize  would  not  be  awarded  for  a  mere  compilation, 
however  meritorious  in  its  way.  In  response  to 
the  circular,  several  essays  were  sent  in  from  expe- 
rienced men,  botanists  and  explorers,  and  one 
country  doctor  well  known  for  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Australian  natural  history.  But  you  may 
judge  of  the  great  astonishment  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  school  teacher  had  been  awarded 
the  prize,  whose  essay  was  not  only  a  com- 
pilation from  very  numerous  sources — which, 
indeed,  the  writer  fully  acknowledged,  but  waB 
published  by  the  Royal  Society  under  an 
altered  title  to  that  for  which  the  medal  and 
prize  were  offered.  The  words  that  were  omitted 
from  the  title  when  the  essay  was  published  are 
in  italics,  as  follows  :  'Especially  the  depasturing  oj 
sheep  and  cattle.' 

"I  think  your  numerous  readers  will  agree  in 
saying  that  this  omission  materially  affected  the 
meaning  of  the  subject  which  writers  were  asked 
to  give  their  experience  and  observation  upon.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  leading  Australian 
agrostologist  named  and  described  the  forage 
plants  and  grasses  for  the  writer,  whose  essay  was 
awarded  the  prize,  and  that  the  latter  largely 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  former.     I  have 


not  yet  written  a  paper  for  any  prize  offered  by  the 
Royal  Society,  therefore  I  am  in  no  way  pre- 
judiced, but  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  the 
Council  should  give  an  assurance  to  the  Australian 
public  that  for  the  future  no  essay  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  that  is  published  under  an  altered  title  to 
that  for  which  a  prize  is  offered.  Those  persons 
who  do  original  work,  and  conscientiously  write  oa 
any  particular  subject,  have  very  little  chance 
with  those  who  are  allowed  to  largely  compile  and 
write  under  an  easily-adjusted  title. 

"At  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  retiring  President 
bewailed  the  fact  that  seventeen  members  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  New  South 
Wales  public  had  not  feted  the  members  of  the 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  when  they  met  in  Sydney  the  preceding 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society.  I 
read  this  in  Melbourne,  and  considerable  comment 
was  made  ;  but  the  Sydney  public  is  evidently  a 
wise  and  discriminating  one."  V.  H.  W.  Fawcett, 
D.Sc,  ct-c,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 


GKOWTH  of  MESEMBEYANTHEMUM. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any  botanical  book  an 
illustration  showing  the  curious  growth  of  the 
little  gems  of  the  Sph;eroide£e  group,  nor  even  a 
description  of  this  growth  in  Harvey  and  Sander's 
Flora  Capensii.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
lines  and  sketch. 

Among  a  lot  of  a  fine  grey-coloured  Mesembry- 
anthemum  I  found  the  subject  of  my  sketch  (see 
fig.  9,  p.  55).  A  part  of  one  branch  is  cut  off  in 
order  to  make  the  course  of  the  Cyperus  leaves, 
which  perforated  it,  visible.  It  is  Cyperus  escu- 
lentus,  of  whose  bulb  all  natives  of  this  country 
are  very  fond.  They  are,  indeed,  when  the  leaves 
become  dry,  of  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  as  they 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  starch,  they  are  very 
nourishing.  The  development  and  growth  of  this 
Mesembryanthemum  are  most  peculiar,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  in  all  members  of  the  Sphttroidea 
group.  In  a  cavity  of  each  of  the  two  connate 
leaves,  on  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  is  placed 
generally  one  new  branch,  which  grows  through 
the  whole  dry  Beason,  and  is  so  large  that  it  falls 
out  towards  the  end  of  the  rainless  season. 
The  old  leaves  must  be  considered  as  the  reserve 
storeB  for  the  young  branches,  as  the  dry,  woody 
root  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  be  able  to  add 
to  the  growth  of  the  young  branches  during  the 
dry  season.  At  that  time  the  old  leaves,  for- 
merly so  fleshy,  form  only  a  dry,  papery  skin, 
which,  as  it  is  transparent,  allows  one  to  see  the 
white  vascular  bundles  that  originally  traversed 
the  flesh  of  the  leaveB.  With  the  first  rains  in 
November,  the  large  golden -yellow  flowers  of  the 
now  full-grown  branches  expand  as  well  as  the 
fruit  of  the  original  branch.  The  plant  is  sought 
by  the  baboons  as  food.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt, 
have  received  a  large  quantity  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
interesting  Anacampseros  quinaria,  about  which  I 
made  a  note  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Feb- 
ruary 24  of  this  year,  without  then  being  able  to 
give  the  correct  name.  K.  Dinter,  Windhoek, 
German  S.  W.  Africa. 


Home  Correspondence. 


LARGE  FRUITS  OF  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAW- 
BERRIES.— Having  read  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
of  July  7,  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  weighing 
2j  oz.,  I  should  like  to  inform  readers  of  this 
journal  that  I  have  gathered  fruits  of  Royal  Sove- 
reign weighing  3  oz.  good  weight,  from  plants  that 
were  forced  last  year.  J.  Osborne,  Gardener. 

RUSCUS  HYPOGLOS8UM  is  largely  used  in 
South  Italy  as  Asparagus.  The  bit  I  send  came 
from  a  garden  at  the  baths  of  Ischia,  where  I  saw 
long  and  wide  bordera  of  it.     The  proprietor  called 
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it  Asparagus,  and  shook  his  head  unbelievingly 
when  1  averred  it  was  a  Ruscus.  But  what 
puzzles  me  is  the  article  in  today's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle :  it  speaks  of  JR.  aculeatup,  a  British 
sort,  as  one  of  which  the  tips  are  used  as  Aspa- 
ragus. Of  course,  I  grow  all  three  sorts  of  Ruscus 
— aculeatus,  racemosus,  and  hypoglossnm.  The 
shoots  of  the  latter  will,  1  suppose,  give  a  better 
dish  of  "Asparagus  "  than  R.  aculeatus  ;  but  what 
1  want  to  know  is,  if  it  be  worth  while  trying  it  in 
our  climate  for  that  purpose  (hardly).  In  South 
Italy  it  was  a  most  vigorous  crop.   S. 

THE  BUTCHER'S  BROOM  —Half  a  century  and 
more  ago,  when  I  lived  on  the  border  of  Hainault 
Forest,  huge  bundles  of  Butcher's  Broom  used  to  be 
collected  by  men  from  London,  who  sold  it  to  tol  a''  o 
manufacturers,  by  whom  it  was  used  to  sprinkle 
and  damp  the  tobacco  in  leaf  for  some  purpose  of 
their  cratt — possibly,  I  think,  snuff-making.  What 
particular  property  this  plant  had  that  rendered  it 
more  suitable  than  any  other  I  never  kDew  ;  nor 
do  I  know  if  it  is  still  used,  or,  aB  is  more  likely, 
has  been  superseded  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
ft.  McLachlan. 

IRIS  OCHROAUREA.— This  plant  is  mentioned 
on  p.  32  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  amongst 
flowers  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry.  It  is 
now  in  flower  in  my  garden,  having  been  6ent  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  has  the  habit  of 
I.  ochrolenca  (Lin.),  syn.  I.  orientalis  (Miller), 
syn.  I.  gigantea  (Carr. ).  It  is  about  5  feet  high, 
with  bright  golden  flowers,  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  I.  ochroleuca,  but  produced  more  freely.  The 
last-named  species  flowers  sparingly  and  irregularly 
in  my  garden.  1  understood  from  Mr.  Smith  that 
I.  ochroaurea  is  a  hybrid  between  I.  ochroleuca 
(Lin.)  from  Asia  Minor  and  I.  aurea  (Lindley)  from 
the  Himalayas.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  hybrid 
as  that  mentioned  on  p.  22  by  "  W.  I.,"  under  the 
name  of  I.  aurea  var.  intermedia,  referred  to  I.  aurea 
x  I.  orientalis.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  Index 
Kewensis  gives  the  I.  ochroleuca  (Lin. )  preference 
to  I.  orientalis  (Miller),  as  the  authorised  name. 
On  first  reading  "  W.  l.'s"  note,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  say  that  the  seed  which  produced  the  hybrid 
was  collected  wild;  this  could  not  easily  have  hap- 
pened, because  the  native  districts  of  I.  ochroleuca 
and  I.  aurea  are  quite  distinct  (see  Boissier,  Fl. 
Orient.,  vol.  v.,  p.  129,  and  Hooker's  PL  of  Brit. 
India,  vol.  vi. ,  p.  273),  but  on  more  careful  reading 
I  understand  that  the  seed  which  produced  the 
parent  which  produced  the  hybrid  seed  was  col- 
lected wild,  and  that  the  two  parents  came  in  con- 
tact in  Kew  Gardens.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas. 

SPECIES  OF  IRIS  FOR  PLANTING  AT  THE 
WATER'S  EDGE. — The  best  species  for  this  purpose 
are  those  of  the  rhizomatic  group,  namely,  I. 
laevigata,  I.  sibirica,  I.  hexagona,  and  I.  fulva. 
These  species  resenting  disturbance  at  the  root, 
should  be  planted  in  August  and  September,  and 
allowed  to  become  naturalised.  H.  T.  M. 

COTTAGE  CLIMBERS.  —  Cash  prizes  offered 
specially  to  encourage  the  planting  of  cottage  fronts 
in  a  semi-rural  district  are,  perhaps,  somewhat 
novel  ;  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  badly 
needed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  gar- 
dening in  which  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  amateur 
and  cottager  more  neglect  found  than  in  thiB  direc- 
tion. In  towns  and  their  suburbs  the  introduction 
of  the  close-growing  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  has  proved 
a  great  boon  ;  but  even  in  such  places  it  might  be 
much  more  largely  planted.  In  districts  where  the 
working-classes  congregate,  it  is  far  too  rare,  and 
•we  find  street  after  street  of  cottages  with  hardly 
a  green  leaf  to  be  seen  on  them.  But  when  juBt 
here  and  there  a  front  is  found  fully  and  pleasingly 
draped  with  climbers,  then  how  great  is  the  attrac- 
tioa  presented  !  1  had  just  recently  to  award  prizes 
generously  offered  by  a  Surrey  gentleman  for 
climber  cottage  fronts  in  his  locality,  but  found 
very  few  to  compensate  for  the  trouble.  In  some 
cases  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  gentleman's 
liberal  offer  of  suitable  climbers  through  his  gar- 
dener to  obtain  and  plant  them.  Where  but 
recently  done,  some  two  years  must  elapse  ere  any 
appreciable  result  can  be  seen.  Still,  it  is  a  good 
form  of  beginning  ;  and  there  is  in  this  locality  eo 
much  room  for  good  effects.  Amongst  hardy 
climbers  issued  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Cle- 
matis, Ampelopsis,  Ivies,  Jasmins,  &c.  But  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  competitors  that 
pending  good  growth  on  these  hardy  plants  they 


might  havo  done  much  for  the  present  year  with 
the  aid  of  Cobras,  Ecremocarpus,  Canary  deeper  , 
Nasturtiums,  Convolvuluses,  and  such  things  ;  or 
to  employ  only  in  a  very  limited  way  drooping 
plants  in  pots  on  brackets  or  hung  on  wires.  Of 
these  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Begonias, 
Violas,  Creeping-Jasmines,  Campanulas,  and  other 
such  plants  are  very  beautiful  for  such  purposes. 
A.  D. 
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APRICOTS. — In  walking  through  the  avenues  of 
Covent  Garden  Market  recently,  and  observing  the 
presumably  home-grown  Apricots  in  the  shops  and 
stalls,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  general  poor- 
ness of  the  fruit,  and  the  utter  absence  of  grading, 
half  ripe,  and  wholly  ripe,  small  and  large,  were  all 
mixed  together.  The  price  per  lb.  was  6d.  or 
thereabouts,  not  an  inordinate  price  certainly  for 


the  best  fruit,  but  decidedly  in  excess  of  what  the 
partially  green  and  small  fruits  were  worth. 
Knowing  the  amount  of  warm  wall  space  going  to 
waste,  so  to  speak,  on  barns,  farm-houses,  ami 
buildings,  cottage-frontB  having  south  or  weBtern 
aspects,  and  garden  walls  everywhere,  it  seems  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  people  do  not  grow  Apricots 
by  the  hundred  thousands  of  bushels.  And  no 
plant,  excepting  perhaps  Ivy,  furnishes  a  liner 
covering  to  an  unsightly,  or  for  that  matter,  to  a 
sightly  wall  equalling  the  Apricot.  It  is  handsome 
in  bloom  ;  when  its  fruits  show  golden  among  the 
leaves  ;  and  the  foliage  keeps  of  deep  green  c  >lour 
till  late  in  October.  The  skill  required  in  manag;ng 
the  tree  makes  no  more  calls  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  gardener  or  gardeneress  than  do  the 
Cherry,  Apple,  or  Pear  ;  and  given  a  warm  site, 
a  holding  soil,  and  an  occasional  root-pruning  when 
too  much  vigour  is  evolved,  with  a  rich  mulch  in 
July  and  August,  and  not  at  any  other  time, 
there  is  no  fear  that  success  will  not  follow  in  aay 
county  of  Eogland  and  lowland  Scotland.  There 
are  two  mxin  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  this  pha>e 
of  fruit  culture,  as  well  as  for  poultry  farming, 
bee-keeping,  ODion  raising,  &c,  namely,  the  lack  of 
fixity  of  tenure,  or  in  other  words  the  fear  of  biiog 
ousted  from  house  and  land  at  some  other  man's 
option  either  with  or  without  CDmpensation,  as  tie 
ca?e  may  be  ;  and  ignorance  of  the  wealth  lyiog  at 
our  doors  in  various  occupations  and  cultures  i hat 
are  within  the  compass  of  the  farmer,  cotter,  smj.il 
owner,  and  allotment  holder.  South  Wall. 

FlOWERLESS  STRAWBERRIES.  —Though  not 
common,  instances  are  not  rare  of  this  failure  of 
outdoor  Strawberries  this  year.  In  our  gardens, 
the  variety  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  the  worst  offender, 
both  one-year  and  older  plants  being  affected. 
The  varieties  Gunton  Park,  Georges  Leaeur, 
Monarch,  and  Alice  Maude  are  otherB  that  have  a 
number  of  barren  plants.  No  doubt  the  drought 
of  last  summer  contributed  to  this  failing,  June, 
July,  and  August  having  been  comparatively  dry 
months,  and  the  summer  heat  exhaustive  to  Straw- 
berry growth.  The  total  rainfall  here  for  these 
months  amounted  to  only  437  inches.  Mr.  Castle 
would  have  a  much  wider  range  of  variety  under 
his  care  than  come  within  that  of  the  average  gar- 
dener, and  constitutions  very  much  in  Strawber- 
ries. In  a  bed  of  some  six  sorts,  the  variety 
Latestof-AU  comes  out  much  the  best  from  all  that 
were  planted  in  August,  and  is  carrying  a  good  crop 
of  tine  berries.  Sir  J.  Paxton  alongside,  and 
treated  exactly  the  same,  is  not  carrying  half  a 
crop.  The  next  best  in  point  of  fruiting  is  Leader, 
and  this  furnishes  some  very  fine  berries  on  young 
plants,  and  a  heavier  crop  on  a  two-year  old  bed. 
A  great  many  of  the  early  flowers  were  cut  off  by 
frost,  many  of  them  unexpanded,  and  in  youDg 
plants  this  has  seriously  reduced  the  prospect. 
This  piucity  of  fruit  has  rendered  leaf-growth  iu 
older  beds  very  free  and  fine,  and  strong  run ner.s 
are  thrown  out  in  unusual  numbers.  On  heavy 
soil  I  have  seen  Royal  Sovereign  very  productive 
this  season,  on  older  more  than  on  yearling  plants. 
W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton. 

SOUTH  VILLA,  REGENT'S  PARK.— The  very 
fine  examples  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  George,  and 
Dymond  Peaches,  so  richly  coloured,  which  Mr. 
G.  Keif  showed  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall  meeting 
from  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  were  of  them- 
selves admirable  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  London 
to  produce  good  Peaches  within  two  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  I  called  at  South  Villa  a  few  days 
since,  and  Mr.  Keif  kindly  showed  me  his  Peach- 
trees,  which  are  growing  in  a  range  of  rather  lofty 
lean-to  houses,  and  chiefly  on  semi  circular  trellises, 
the  trees  in  all  cises  doing  finely,  although  it  is,  as 
elsewhere,  needful  to  renovate  both  them  and  the 
borders  from  time  to  titre.  Some  other  trees  are 
also  grown  on  the  back  walls,  but  these  do  not  pro- 
duce such  fine  fruits  as  do  the  others,  yet  they  fruit 
well.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  unusual 
in  this  Peach-culture  under  glass  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  here  the  conditions  are  not  ordinary. 
It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  what  is  here  done 
would  be  possible  were  it  not  that  the  Regent's 
Park  is  a  huge  open  space,  and  South  Villa,  with 
its  grounds  of  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  greatly 
benefits  thereby.  Really,  when  once  within  the. 
finely  wooded  grounds  of  this  charming  place,  it  is 
so  difficult  to  realise  that  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  metropolis  of  London.  It  is  far  more  like 
what  is  found  in  some  retired  garden  and  park  in 
the  country.     There  is  a  big  area  of  short  grass  to 
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keep  in  order,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  dense  and 
luxuriant.  There  are  nice  flower-gardens  and 
good  vegetable  and  fruit  -  gardens,  and  glass- 
houses in  abundance,  the  conservatory  being  one  of 
exceptional  dimensions,  and  finely  furnished.  Mr. 
Keif  makes  the  very  best  of  everything,  and  the 
place  does  him  great  credit.  London  fogs  are  his 
worst  enemies,  but  these  are  rather  less  harmful 
here  than  they  are  more  west  and  south.  A.  D. 

COLLINSIA  VERNA.— This  pretty  little  annual 
is  not  so  widely  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Either  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  greenhouse  or  when 
planted  in  the  borders,  it  always  invites  attention. 
For  pot  culture  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
month  of  September  in  2J-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  readily 
handled,  they  should  be  thinned  to  three  or  four 
plants  in  a  pot.  When  the  roots  have  partially 
rilled  the  pots,  the  plants  may  be  repotted  in 
5-inch  pots,  a  size  quite  large  enough  in  which  to 
flower  them.  A  suitable  soil  consists  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  spent 
Mushroom-bed  materials  or  artificial  manure.  The 
plants  require  support  from  neat  stakes,  and  to  be 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  throughout  the  winter.  In 
the  month  of  February,  bring  the  plants  into  a 
greenhouse,  and  they  will  soon  come  into  flower. 
As  a  flowering  plant  for  the  border  it  would  become 
a  great  favourite.  The  plant  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  and  has  a  compact  habit  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  the  lower  lip  of  a  lovely  blue.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  for  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  E.  H.  [The  plant  was  common 
enough  in  gardens  not  so  very  long  ago.  Ed.  ] 

SWEET  WILLIAM  ELIZABETH.— When  walking 
through  the  gardens  of  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet,  a 
few  evenings  ago,  in  company  with  Mr  Markham, 
the  gardener,  I  came  across  a  very  striking  mass 
of  the  new  Sweet  -  William  Elizabeth.  This 
variety  originated  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Enfield  at 
Dancers  Hill,  and  was  exhibited  by  her  ladyship 
at  the  Chiswick  Hybrid  Conference  last  year,  when 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  warm  salmon-pink  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
attractive  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  viewed  in 
the  soft  evening  light  against  a  dark  green  back- 
ground, I  thought  it  unique.  The  plants  are  about 
1J  ft.  in  height,  of  a  branching  habit,  and  free 
flowering.  G.  B.  Fielder. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF   HARDY  FRUIT  IN  NORTH 
WALES. — According    to    present    appearances  the 
prospect  of   having  good    crops  of   hardy   fruit  is 
very  satisfactory.     In   the  south-western  part  of 
Merionethshire,    and    especially    in    this    locality 
(Towyn),  the  crop  of  Apples  promises  to  be  excep- 
tional.    Here,  as  in  many  other  districts  in  North 
Wales,  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  seem  spe- 
cially suitable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruit — Apples   in   particular.       In    many   partB   of 
Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Merionethshire, 
I  have  seen  Apples  grown  which,  for  size  and  form, 
would   compare  favourably   with   the  produce  of 
Hereford    or    Worcestershire,    but    unfortunately 
they  often  lack  that  brilliancy  of  colour  so  notice- 
able in  the  fruit  grown  in  the  counties  mentioned 
above  ;  still,  takingfthis  into  consideration,  Apples 
grown  in  the  Principality  compare  very  favourably 
with  those  grown  in  the  majority  of  English  coun- 
ties.    It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  generality  of 
cultivators  of  North  Wales  are  not  more  alive  to 
the  capabilities  of  their  soil,  the  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  and  to  the  advantages  of  having  good 
markets  near  at  hand,  such  as  Aberystwith,  Bar- 
mouth,  Llandudno,    Rhyl,    and   other   fashionable 
seaside  resorts,  where  good  prices  can  be  obtained 
for   sound   fruit.     At   the   present    time    retailers 
obtain  the  bulk  of  tbeir  supplies  from  the  English 
counties,  principally  through  the  medium  of   the 
London  and  provincial  salesmen,  which  fact,  coupled 
with   the  railway  company's  charges  for  carriage, 
&c,  greatly  enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer,  so 
that  from  this  point  of  view  alone,  the  advantages 
of   local-grown  produce  would   be  unquestionable. 
Unfortunately,  fruitgrowing  for  profit  does  not  claim 
the  serious  attention  of  many  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Principality,   which  is  surprising,  considering 
the  local  advantages  and  possibilities.     In  many  of 
the  valleys  of  North   Wales    the   cultivation   of 
Apples  could,  I  am  sure,  be  made  a  profitable  un- 
dertaking.    Sites    for   the   formation   of   orchards 
should  be   carefully  selected,   and  planting  done 
judiciously,  planting  only  those  varieties  which  are 


known  to  be  good  croppers,  size  in  culinary,  and 
flavour  and  colour  in  dessert  varieties,  being  the 
more  essential  points  in  market  Apples.  Here, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  gravelly  nature,  Apples 
do  well ;  and  as  we  usually  have  long  dry  and 
sunny  autumns,  the  trees  thoroughly  mature  their 
fruits  and  shoots.  The  above  remarks  apply  not 
only  to  Apples,  but  to  other  kinds  of  hardy  fruit. 
Pears  and  stone-fruit  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  a  high 
standard  of  perfection,  unless  the  trees  are  afforded 
the  protection  of  a  wall ;  but  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. ,  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  In  time,  some  cultivators, 
more  enterprising  than  their  fellows,  will  probably 
extend  their  operations,  and  by  example,  encourage 
their  more  dilatory  brethren,  and  thus  give  a 
much-needed  impetus  to  the  fruitgrowing  in- 
dustry of  North  Wales.  C.  S.,  Yuys-y-Maengioyn, 
Towyn,  N.  Wales. 

DEFECTIVE  POTATO  CROPS.  —  I  was  much 
interested  in  reading  the  report  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  defective 
Potato  crops.  I  purchased  this  year  Sutton's  Al, 
Reliance,  and  Supreme.  They  were  started  in 
boxes,  and  they  produced  strong  shoots.  I  planted 
them  out  on  April  16,  and  they  came  very  irregu- 
larly. As  the  season  advanced  some  of  them  grew 
very  strongly  and  made  thick  bold  stems  and  fine 
healthy  foliage,  but  tubers  each  side  of  them  did 
not  throw  up  stems  any  larger  than  a  straw,  and 
were  smothered  with  green-fly.  Eventually  the 
majority  died  away  altogether,  but  those  that 
were  so  strong  are  now  looking  wonderfully  well. 
Another  variety  that  has  behaved  the  same  is  Duke 
of  York.  Two  or  three  plants  in  a  row,  and  in  one 
case  the  whole  row  were  so  affected,  and  are  still 
smothered  with  green-fly.  Duke  of  York  recovered 
itself,  but  did  not  produce  a  crop  worth  mention- 
ing, aud  the  tubers  were  very  much  deeper  in 
colour.  I  also  noticed  that  the  "sets"  that  were 
planted  deeply  were  not  affected.  I  plant  early 
Potatos  with  a  large  dibber,  and  the  holes  were  not 
made  at  an  even  depth,  and  possibly  the  late  frosts 
destroyed  the  growth  so  much  of  any  shallowly 
planted  that  the  tubers  were  weakened.  I  stated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
effects  of  the  very  sharp  frosts.  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader and  Sharpe's  Victor  were  cut  back  to  the 
starting  point,  the  sets  started  again  and  threw 
abundance  of  shoots,  and  the  border  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  planted  with  small  plants.  I  did  notdestroy 
them.  The  old  shoots  were  worthless,  but  from  each 
fresh  shoot  were  produced  one  or  two  Potatos,  of 
which  I  am  sending  a  sample  to  the  Editor. 
Potato  crop  this  year  is  very  deceptive  ;  some  roots 
producing  a  quantity  of  tubers,  and  others  a  very 
few.  In  one  case  I  had  only  one  tuber.  Sandpit 
Seedling  was  the  variety,  but  I  should  think  it 
weighed  J  lb.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have 
tried  it.  H.  Kempshall,  Lamport  Hall  Gardens, 
Northampton. 

GREEN  PEAS. — My  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  letter  with  this  heading  in  your  issue  of  June  30. 
The  writer  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  our 
London  markets,  or  he  would  not  say  that  Chelsea 
Gem,  Wm.  Hurst,  Telephone,  Veitch's,  and  York- 
shire Hero,  and  other  first-class  Peas,  are  not  grown 
in  bulk.  The  facts  are  just  the  opposite.  The  sorts 
named,  and  such  others  as  Gradus,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Exonian,  Duke  of  York,  Auto- 
crat, and  other  wrinkled  sorts,  are  largely  grown 
in  the  home  counties,  some  growers  sowing  40  or 
50  bushels,  or  even  more  of  some  of  them  ;  whilst 
Eclipse,  and  other  round  white  and  blue-seeded 
sorts  are  now  hardly  grown  at  all,  except  for  very 
early  sowing,  and  in  much  smaller  quantities  every 
year.  C. 

INCARVILLEA  DELAVAYl.— I  am  glad  to  see  this 
plant  is  now  so  much  appreciated.  I  have  this 
year  flowered  the  specimen  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  vol.  xxvi.,  No.  659,  and  about  sixty  of 
its  seedlings,  which  came  very  true  in  every  way. 
Beds  of  these  have  a  fine  effect.  The  parent  plant 
was  in  winter  covered  with  a  cap  glass  as  hereto- 
fore, and  about  half-a-dozen  seedlings  had  glass 
placed  1  foot  above  them,  but  quite  open  at  the 
sides.  The  remainder  of  the  plants  were  entirely 
unprotected,  and  had  various  exposures,  and  they 
are  more  robust,  and  have  bloomed  better  than 
those  which  had  the  trifling  protection  mentioned. 
I  have  many  undowered  seedlings  as  well,  and  I 


cannot  discover  any  plant  having  failed  to  reappear 
this  spring.  Wm.  T.  Hindmarsh,  Alnbank, 
Alnwick. 

PRIMULA  FLORIBUNDA.— No  one  having  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded 
should  be  without  this  free-flowering  plant,  which 
begins  to  flower  early  in  the  winter,  and  continues 
until  late  in  the  spring.  I  consider  it  to  be  superior 
to  P.  obconica,  as  the  yellow  colour  makes  it  an 
excellent  subject  for  mixing  with  other  plants  in 
the  conservatory.  A  plant  growing  in  a  5-inch  pot 
will  produce  twelve  to  eighteen  flower-spikes  at 
one  time.  Another  advantage  it  has  over  P. 
obconica  is  in  its  not  causing  skin  irritation.  The 
seeds  are  very  minute,  and  require  great  care  in 
sowing  them.  X. 

CAMPANULA  ABIETINA. — In  reference  io  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod's  note,  I  have  had  this  plant  for  many 
years  growing  in  a  border  facing  the  east,  in  poor 
soil  exhausted  by  roots  of  climbers  on  a  wall,  so 
that  it  scarcely  has  a  fair  chance.  I  have  never 
taken  any  trouble  with  it,  but  it  flowers  every  year, 
and  though  it  does  not  increase  in  size  rapidly,  it 
does  not  decrease.  Wm.  T.  Hindmarsh,  Alnbank, 
Alnwick. 

Mr.    C.   Wolley   Dod   in  his   reference  on 

p.  24  in  your  last  issue,  echoes  my  sentiments 
in  relation  to  this  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction. It  has  grown  with  me  at  Forest  Hill 
on  heavy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  as  one  among 
several  dozen  varieties  of  Campanula.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  rather  strong  breadths 
of  cushions  without  any  flowers  whatever  during 
several  years  when  none  of  the  other  varieties  ever 
failed  to  flower.  My  removal  to  this  part  in  the 
spring  has  somewhat  prejudiced  observation. 
Perhaps  others  have  been  successful,  and  their 
advice  would  be  welcome.  H.  H.  Baschen,  Sidcup, 
Kent. 

HAILSTORMS. — A  storm  of  unusual  severity, 
accompanied  by  hail,  passed  over  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  on  Monday,  July  16.  Hailstones  as 
large  as  Hazel-nuts  fell,  and  doing  considerable 
damage  to  crops.  The  Chrysanthemums  have 
suffered  very  much,  and  many  of  the  plants  are 
ruined.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  &c,  are  riddled 
with  holes  ;  Runner  Beans  have  lost  most  of  their 
leads,  and  many  of  the  blooms  were  found  quite 
4  feet  away  from  the  plants.  I  fear  the  Apple  crop 
which  was  so  promising  is  completely  mined. 
H.  Coster,  Ickworth  Gardens. 

We  had  in  this  part  a  very  heavy  storm 

accompanied  by  hail  on  the  1 1  th  ult.  The  damage 
done  by  the  hail  was  such  as  I  have  never  before 
witnessed.  We  had  510  panes  of  glass  broken,  the 
sizes  of  which  run  from  18  by  12  inches  ;  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  fruit.  A.  B.,  Brixworth, 
Northampton. 


SPOETS. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  10,  p.  57)  shows  a  shoot  of 
the  Purple  Nut  from  which,  as  by  reversion,  a 
green  shoot  has  proceeded.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Purple  Nut  was  in  the  first  instance  grafted  on 
the  common  green  species. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

July  17.— An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Committees  was  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  a  very  pretty  show  was  made,  in  which  hardy 
flowers  were  again  richly  represented. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  of  valuable  Orchids  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  awards  by  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee, attracted  considerable  attention.  Though  there  were 
notmany  Orchids  shown  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  several 
of  them  were  very  choice  varieties,  aud  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  awards  of  two  First-class  Certificates,  four  Awards 
of  Merit,  and  four  Botanical  Certificates. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  Awards  of  Merit  in 
ten  instances,  three  of  which  were  to  Nympha>as,  and  four  to 
Carnations.  The  others  included  a  Rose,  a  Delphinium,  and  a 
variety  of  Campanula  carpatica. 

No  Awards  to  novelties  were  recommended  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Lecture  upon  ff Lilies  "  was  given  by 
Mr.  Wallace. 
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Floral  Committee. 

Prwtnl:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  anil  Messrs.  S.  A. 
dc  Graaf,  Geo.  Nicholson,  U.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  R.  Fielder,  H.  Selfe- 
Lconard,  J.  W.  Barr,  G.  Reuthe,  George  Gordon,  Ohas.  E. 
Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Geo.  Paul,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  and  J.  Fraser. 

Two  very  fine  exhibits  were  made  by  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldonham  House,  Elstree,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  The 
first  of  these  was  a  large  group  of  Codhiums,  composed  of 
excellently-cultivated  plants  of  moderate  size.  Some  ot  the 
varieties  we  uoticed  were  Picturatum,  Warreni,  Reidi,  Etna, 
Aigburthieese,  Heathi  elegans,  &c. 

The  other  exhibit  was  one  of  hardy  tlowers  of  hertaceoos 
plants.  It  was  a  very  large  group,  and  represented  by  magni- 
ficent specimens  many  of  the  best  hardy  plants  now  in 
tlower.  Some  of  those  we  noticed  were  Astrantia  rosea, 
Inula  hirta,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Eryngium  alpinus,  Heliopsis  Pitcheriana,  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Gladiolus  The 
Bride,  which  was  grand,  and  many  others  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  grandly  shown  as  cut 
tlowers  by  Mr.  B.  R.   Davis,    Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset. 


Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  garden  and  decorative  Roses, 
as  well  as  exhibition  varieties.  The  new  tea-scented  Corallina 
and  Merveille  de  Lyon  were  capital,  also  the  new  Tennyson 
recently  figured  in  the  Gardcmrs'  Chronicle;  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  was  also  very  good.  A  new  Tea  Rose  Boadicea, 
with  yollow  petals,  having  rose-coloured  margins,  is  very 
promising.  The  blooms  are  large  in  size,  and  the  variety  will 
be  sure  to  be  a  good  one  for  exhibition  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
showed  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  plants, 
in  which  a  selection  of  Codia-ums  was  a  feature.  Cissus 
discolor,  Acalyphas  Macfeeana  and  nimaiea,  Tradescantia 
regina*,  Phrynium  variegatum,  Begonias  Arthur  Mallet  and 
Naomi  Mallet,  Campanula  isopliylla,  and  C.  i.  Mayi,  figured 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  12,  1899,  p.  127.  Also  Borne 
choice  Ferns,  and  all  the  plants  were  shown  in  capital  con- 
dition (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Carnation  Mrs.  Porter  had  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  and 
would  make  a  good  variety  for  the  border.  It  was  shown  by 
A.  W.  Pouter,  Esq.,  Prospect  Villa,  Holly  Road,  Waltham 
Cross. 

J.  Key  Allen,  Esq.,  St.  Aubins,  Bitterne  Park,  South- 
ampton, exhibited  fourteen  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches 
(Bronze  Banksiun  Medal). 


Fig.  10. — purple  and  green  hazel,     (see  p.  56. 


There  were  210  flowers,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  double 
varieties.  Some  of  the  more  noticeable  of  these  fine  flowers 
were — Mrs.  Stothert,  pale  lemon ;  Florence  Nightingale 
white  ;  Orion,  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Nichols,  pink  ;  Hon.  Miss  Winn, 
very  deep  flower,  rich  pink  colour  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  salmon- 
scarlet,  with  whitish  centre ;  Madame  La  Baronne  de  St. 
Didier,  pale  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Richmond,  light  pink,  with  deeper- 
coloured  margins  ;  Orontes,  bright  scarlet ;  Regina  Victoria, 
crimson,  a  flower  with  several  centres  of  development  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Carnations  in  pots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. ,  in  a  style  of  group  this 
firm  is  becoming  remarkable  for.  The  varieties  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  and  included 
Nautilus,  white,  or  nearly  white  ;  Gemma,  pink  ;  King  Oscar, 
scarlet ;  Thora,  pale  pink  ;  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith,  rich  pink, 
very  large ;  Mrs.  Trelawney,  scarlet,  &c.  Excellent  border 
varieties  shown  were  Minerva,  pure  white ;  Lady  Mimi, 
salmon  pink ;  and  the  new  scarlet-flowered  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Pal-l  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  made 
a  considerable  exhibit  of  cut  Roses  and  Phloxes.  Teas  and 
hybrid  Teas  were  shown  in  numerous  varieties,  and  they 
were  arranged  in  vases.  There  were  nearly  a  score  varieties 
of  Phloxes,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple  and  bright  scarlet 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Rumset,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  cut  Roses,  including  exhibition  varieties  and 
others,  more  particularly  useful  for  decoration.  The  flowers 
were  rather  small  and  thin,  owing  probably  to  having  been 
hurried  by  the  great  beat  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 


Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  made  an  exhibit  of 
thirty-six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases,  and  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The  flowers  were  of  good 
size,  and  brilliant  colours. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpington 
Kent,  made  a  gay  exhibit  of  Violas  and  Sweet  Peas.  Violas 
exhibited  great  variety  of  colour,  and  the  flowers  were  of 
good  size  and  fresh  appearance.  Some  of  the  Sweet  Peas 
were  particularly  attractive,  as  Countess  of  Powis,  rosy  pink  ; 
Lady  G.  Hamilton,  lavender-blue ;  Blanche  Burpee,  white ; 
Eliza  Eckford,  pink  and  white ;  Black  Knight,  Sunproof 
Salopian,  crimson,  &c  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Carnations,  and  many  hardy  species  ; 
also  plants  in  pots  of  some  pretty  large-flowering  Pentstemons. 

Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol, 
exhibited  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  and  C. 
latifolium. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.,  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  cut  flowers,  including  varie- 
ties of  Marliac's  Nymph;cas,  and  a  representative  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  species  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Helenium  pumilum  niagnificum  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy 
flowering  plant,  and  has  rich  gold-coloured  flowers  4  inches 
across.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain),  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  this,  and  they  were  admired 
greatly. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchakd,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hants,  ex- 
hibited an  erect-flowering  variety  of  Oimicifuga  americana, 
Centaurea  rutbenica,  Heliopsis  scabra  major,  Lilium  Browni, 
and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Astilbe  Silver  Sheaf. 


Mr.  A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winohmore  Hill, 
London,  N.,  exhibited  an  imposing  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  iu  which  a  largo  number  of  the  best  specie3  wete 
well  represented  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilntield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  group  of  flowers  of  hardy  and  bulbous  species,  in 
which  there  were  some  very  interesting  Lilies.  L.  Hum- 
boldti  was  particularly  well  shown,  in  very  large  sprays  of 
fine  flowers;  L.  Tlmnbergianuin,  in  many  varieties;  L. 
longiflorum,  &c.  L.  auratum  Crimson  Queen  is  a  most 
effective  variety,  the  petals  being  marked  with  a  broad,  vivid 
band  of  crimson  ;  L.  concolor,  a  slender-growing  Lily,  about 
1  foot  high,  erect,  and  haviug  scarlet  flowers  ;  also  a  variety 
of  this  named  Coridion,  the  flowers  of  which  are  orange- 
coloured,  and  are  produced  rather  more  freely  than  in  the 
type  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  numberof  Marliac's  Lilies  in  tubs,  including 
N.  Marliacea  rosea,  which  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit,  and 
N.  albida,  which  was  shown  grandly. 

Mr.  J.  Dodolas,  Edcnside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  made  an  exhibit  of  a  number  of  new  varieties  of 
border  Carnations ;  three  of  these  are  described  under 
"Awards,"  and  some  of  the  others  were  very  beautiful. 

Awards 

Campanula  carpatica  Rmrslea.—A  variety  of  this  well 
known  Campanula  having  flowers  3  inches  across,  which  open 
almost  perfectly  flat.  The  plants  shown  were  exceptionally 
free  flowered,  and  it  is  evidently  a  vigorous  grower.  From 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Christchurch  Nurseries,  Hampshire  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Carnation  Benhow.—A  reddish-buff-coloured  flower  of  good 
form,  and  judging  from  the  foliage  shown.it  is  a  good  grower. 
From  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  The  Nurseries,  Gt.  Bookham  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Carnation  Bomba.  -The  flowers  are  very  large  in  size,  and 
clear  rose  in  colour.  The  petals  are  extra  good.  From  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  Major  Haroord  —The  plants  shown  were  about 
3  feet  high,  and  had  yellow  flowers  of  good  size  and  form,  and 
a  non-splitiug  calyx.  From  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  gr.,  Mr.  Allan  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnntion  randelli  BaXli.  -Flowers  clear  yellow  ;  a  capital 
border  variety.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Delphinium  Blue  Butterfly.— An  annual  Delphinium  growing 
a  foot  high,  as  shown.  It  has  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
makes  a  very  compact  little  plant.  Flowers  intense  blue 
From  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nymphcea  Leydekeri  fulgent.— A  dark  red  or  crimson  variety , 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nymphoia  Marliacea  rosea.— A  variety  of  Marliac's  Lily, 
with  rose-tinted  petals,  and  deep  orange-coloured  stamens. 
From  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Nymphcea  stellatu  pulclierrima.—A  variety  or  the  blue' 
flowered  N.  steUata,  said  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  type.  It 
is  a  pretty  shade  of  blue  colour,  the  stamens  as  well ;  the  tase 
of  the  centre  of  the  flower  yellow.  The  exterior  of  the  sepals, 
instead  of  being  green,  is  much  marked  with  purple.  From 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  Souvenir  de  C.  GuiUot.—A  new  and  very  pretty  Tea- 
scented  variety,  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross.    The  flowers  are  rose  and  salmon  coloured,  the  combi 
nations  of  these  tints  varying  much  in  the  flowers  (Award  o 

Merit).  . 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq. ,  in  the  chair ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  E.  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  E.  Ash  worth,  J .  Douglas,  and  J.  T.  Gabriel. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  staged  a  group  of  remarkably  interesting  species, 
the  most  distinct  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
awards  and  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
In  addition  to  the  certificated  plants  were  Oncidium  X  calo- 
glossum,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  of  O.  Marshallianum,  and 
O.  Forbesii ;  the  bright  yellow  O.  Jamesoni ;  the  elegant 
Epidendrum  gracile ;  Geodorum  pictum,  Calanthe-like  in 
habit,  but  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stout  inflorescences ' 
turned  downward,  notwithstanding  which  the  flowers  appear 
in  the  ordinal y  position,  with  the  labellum  at  the  bottom; 
Cypripedium  X  Rothschildo-superbiens,  C.  X  Rothsehildo- 
tonsum,  and  C.  X  lievigato-purpuratum ;  and  a  pretty  little 
reddish  hybrid  Masdevallia,  obtained  between  M.  Wageneriana 
and  M.  Veitchiana. 

H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Woodthorpe,  Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Geo."  F.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very 
line  "roup,  made  up  of  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Cattfeya  Mendeli,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
Lfelia  tenebrosa,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Dendrobiunis, 
Cypripediums,  &c.  A  ramarkable  feature  in  the  group  was 
that  it  contained  two  fine  plants  of  the  handsome  Madagascar 
Grassmiangis  Ellioti,  with  very  strong  spikes  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  an  effective 
"roup  of  their  fine  type  of  Dendrobium  Phalrenopsis  Schro- 
derianum,  around  which  were  arranged  Cypripedium  X  Lady 
Maple,  C.  X  Lord  Derby,  C.  x  Kioballiana,  C.-x  A.  de 
Lairesse,  aud  C.  x  Haynaldo-Hookei-e,  a  singular  hybrid. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Socie'y  s  collection  of  paintings  of 
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Orchids  to  which  Awards  of  Merit  or  First-class  Certificates 
have  been  given,  and  which  now  amount  to  over  400  pictures, 
forming  a  valuable  and  useful  series  of  varieties  of  all  the 
(Treat  genera,  and  also  some  fine  species  and  varieties  of  rare 
Orchids  of  botanical  interest  were  set  up  for  inspection,  and 
at  once  disclosed  the  useful  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  General  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Society's 
arlist,  Miss  Roberts,  72,  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W., 
and  a  majority  of  theOrchid  Committee  decided  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  award  to  Miss  Roberts  a  Silver  Medal  as  a 
recognition  of  her  good  work. 

It  was  announced  that  a  lull  display  of  the  pictures,  includ- 
ing those  for  which  room  could  not  be  found,  should  be  made 
at  the  next  meeting,  July  31. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 
■Phaius  x  0akwoodic7isis  (x  Cooksoni  x  Humbloti),  from 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northumber- 
land (gr.,  Mr.  Win.  Murray).  A  new  type  of  hybrid  Phaius, 
and  one  of  the  showiest  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  and  form  of  the  flowers  are  near  to  P.  Humbloti, 
but  larger  in  all  the  parts  and  unique  in  colour.  The  broad 
sepals  and  petals  are  tinged  with  rose-pink  on  the  face,  and 
rose-purple  on  the  reverse  side,  the  midribs  or  keels  at  the 
back  being  white.  The  labellum  is  flatly  displayed  as  in 
P.  Humbloti,  and  broader  across  the  side  lobes  than  in  all 
other  Phaius;  white  at  the  base,  and  bearing  a  stout  yellow 
callus  in  the  centre,  the  remainder,  and  greater  part  of  the 
lip  being  of  a  bright  rose-claret,  the  side  lobes  having  a  glowing 
yellow  line  towards  the  inner  part.    Column  pale  yellow. 

MarAUaria  scurrilis,  Lehm.,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  A  most  extraordinary 
speeieswith  long  riband  like  segments  of  quaint  arrangement 
.and  singular  colour.  The  lateral  sepals  are  extended  and 
arched,  and  then  curved  down  ;  the  petals  narrower  and 
carved  forward  and  downward.  The  flower  is  white  in  the 
area  round  the  column,  with  a  Uw  purple  spots,  the  remainder 
being  yellow,  wiih  conspicuous  purplish-brown  markings, 
and  a  purple  tint  on  the  tips  of  the  sepals— a  very  remarkable 
flower.  Habit  of  growth  resembling  M.  grandiflora. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Matdemttia  deor:a,  Lehm.,  from  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq  , 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.— A  very  singular 
species,  discovered  by  Consul  F.  C.  Lehmann,  and  stated  by 
him  to  always  grow  head  downwards.  The  leaves  on  Mr. 
Moore's  plant  are  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  but  the  native 
specimens  are  often  longer.  The  flowers  equal  in  size  the 
larger  species  of  the  Coriacea  section  ;  the  perianth  segments 
b^ing  long  and  tapering.  The  flowers  are  honey-yellow, 
heavily  blotched  at  the  backs  with  purple,  which  colour 
shows  through  on  the  face;  the  exterior  base  of  the  flower 
purple  ;  tails  long  and  extended. 

Angrmcum  JUico >•»».— Prom  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  A  singular  and  pretty  species,  with 
fleshy-channelled  leaves  and  single  snow-white  flowers,  with 
long  greenish  spurs. 

Cypripeditim  x  HotJnchihlo  -Lawrenceanum,—  A  handsome 
hybrid,  with  some  resemblance  to  C.  x  Lord  Derby,  but 
with  the  ivory-white  purple  -  spotted  petals  horizontally 
extended.  The  large  upper  sepal  was  striped  with  purple, 
aud  the  face  of  the  lip  tinged  with  dark  rose  colour. 

Odontogtosswun  coronavium  (Glasnevin  variety)  — From  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 
An  almost  wholly  yellow-coloured  form,  the  usual  brown 
markings  being  nearly  suppressed. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Tainia  spetioso.— From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Birt.,  a 
pretty  Malayan  species,  with  upright  spikes  of  wnitish 
flowers  with  xmrple  lines. 

Masdi'i-alUa  macirfata,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
—Perianth  narrowly  arranged,  yellow  with  purple  markings. 

Girrhopetalum  chiuense,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
— ISqual  in  size  to  C.  picturatum,  flowers  yellowish-white, 
freckled  with  dark  rose  colour. 

Sarcanthus peninsvUnis,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
— A  graceful  species  allied  to  S.  pugioniformis,  but  much 
more  slender  and  smaller  in  girth,  the  pyramidal  plant  about 
a  foot  high,  bore  a  dozen  drooping  spikes  of  flowers. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  Powell,  gr.  to  Col.  W.  E. 
Brvmer,  Ilsington  House,  Dorchester,  for  a  grand  specimen 
of  Coi-logyne  Sanderiana,  with  a  large  number  of  spikes  of  its 
white  flowers  of  good  size. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
W.  Wilks,  Henry  Esling,  Jos.  Cheal,  A.  F.  Barron,  Geo.  Keif, 
S.  Mortimer,  G.  T.  Miles,  W.  J.  Empson,  Geo.  Wythes, 
F.  Q  Lane,  G.  Norman,  E.  Beckett,  and  H.  Balderson. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Lowfield,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  made  a  striking  exhibit  of  standard  umbrella-shaped 
Gooseberry-bushes,  and  single  and  double  cordons ;  also  La 
Fertile  Red  Currants  as  standards.  The  methods  of  training 
Gooseberries  as  umbrellas  is  very  old,  but  it  fell  into 
abeyance,  although  not  devoid  of  merit ;  the  fruit  being  kept 
clean,  and  easily  gathered,  besides  being  cheaply  protected 
by  hexagon  netting  from  wasps  and  birds.  The  plants  shown 
were  very  abundantly  fruited,  the  summer  pruning  necessary 
with  these  methods  of  training  tending  greatly  to  the  formation 
o:'  fruit-spurs. 


Messrs.  J.  Charlton,  High  Church,  Morpeth,  showed  a 
three-year-old  Gooseberry  -  bush  of  the  variety  Victoria, 
evidently  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

H.  E.  Fry,  Esq.,  Bickley  Hall,  Kent,  showed  a  red-fleshed 
Melon,  Bickley  Hall  Hero,  of  no  particular  merit. 

W.  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Inglewood  Gardens,  Hungerford. 
Berks,  showed  a  boxful  of  Tomato-fruits,  of  a  cross  obtained 
from  Royal  Sovereign.  It  is  an  orange-coloured  fruit,  smooth, 
and  large. 

Messrs.  Cross  &  Son,  Daffodil  Nursery,  Wisbech,  showed 
early  Apple  (Codlin)  Victoria,  fit  for  culinary  use  at  this  date. 
The  fruits  were  of  medium  size  and  of  a  green  colour. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley,  near  Croydon  (secretary  of  the 
society),  showed  fruit  of  the  Loganberry,  an  acid  fruit,  fit  for 
jam-making  and  other  culinary  uses.  The  fruits  are  longish- 
oval,  and  of  a  dull  clouded  purple  tinge.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  Raspberry  and  one  of  the  American  Black- 
berries. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  Strawberry  Lord 
Kitchener  ==  British  Queen  x  Waterloo,  a  fine  bright- coloured 
fruit  of  fair  flavour,  said  to  be  excellent  as  a  preserving  fruit, 
and  not  despicable  as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  is  a  good  doer  and  a 
great  cropper.  Raspberry  Yellow  Superlative,  Superlative 
(red)  and  Autumn  Yellow,  the  fruit  of  a  yellow  tinge,  with  a 
faint  trace  of  red.     A  good  cropper. 

Mr.  L.  Pellv,  Rusper,  Sussex,  exhibited  twelve  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  weighing  from  2£  to  3£  lb.  per 
bunch,  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  having  the  hammered 
appearance  so  indicative  of  high  cultivation. 

R.  J.  Gifken  Read,  Esq.,  Cadlyric  House,  Ealing,  showed 
a  plateful  of  the  Old  Stone  Pippin  of  1S90  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  showed  a  seedling,  yellow-fleshed  Melon  of 
good  flavour,  and  having  a  thin,  slightly  netted  rind. 

Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gr.,  Mr.  Allan), 
showed  three  dishes  of  Strawberry  Lady  Suflield,  a  dark 
crimson-glazed  fruit,  with  prominent  seeds.  The  fruit  is 
wedge-shaped  or  conical,  but  destitute  of  flavour. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House  (gr.,  Mr.  G. 
Norman),  showed  some  sixteen  fruits  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs 
of  a  large  size,  and  just  fit  for  eating. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  seed  merchants, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
culinary  Peas,  in  150  dishes,  distinct  varieties,  consisting  of 
the  best  of  those  sent  out  by  various  raisers.  It  was  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  Peas  at  their  best,  only  a  few  samples  being 
too  old. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  made  a  very 
fine  show  of  Lettuces,  chiefly  of  Cabbage  varieties.  Very 
superior  among  these  varieties  were  Perpetual,  Hanson's, 
Large  Yellow,  Victoria,  Large  Summer  White,  Malta  Drum- 
head, All-the-Year-Round,  Round-leaved,  Buttercup,  Per- 
pignan,  Carter's  Speckled  Long  Stander,  Carter's  Perpetual, 
a  new,  much  crinkled  variety,  with  a  large  solid  heart ;  and 
New  York.  The  Cos  varieties  were  Jumbo,  Neapolitan,  Bath 
White-seeded,  Baldwin,  Giant  White,  Paris  Green,  Paris 
White,  Hardy  Green,  and  Hardy  White  Winter. 

Awards. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  for  150  dishes  of  Peas. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  Pelly,  The  Vineries, 
Rusper,  for  twelve  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons 
Crawley,  for  standard  and  cordon  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  for  forty  varieties  of  Lettuces. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for 
Brown  Turkey  Figs. 

Lecture  on  Lilies. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  upon  Lilies,  and  he  had  gone  into  his  subject 
but  very  little  before  emphasising  their  hardy  character.  It 
was  not  generally  known,  said  Mr.  Wallace,  that  such  hand- 
some species  as  L.  giganteum,  L.  Browni,  L.  Henryi,  and 
others,  were  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  but  such  was 
the  cise,  and  they  were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts  than  by  a  severe  winter.  Mr.  Baker's  system  of 
arranging  the  species  into  groups,  which  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  1875,  was  described,  and  tribute  given 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Baker's  work. 

Most  Lilies,  said  Mr.  Wallace,  succeedlbest  when  given 
partial  shade,  and  planted  where  they  willj  obtain  a  cool  and 
moist  atmosphere.  They  should  not  be  planted  where  they 
will  be  subjected  to  cold,  searching  winds,  nor  directly  under 
trees,  or  in  cold,  wet,  or  water-logged  soil. 

Useful  information  was  given  in  respect  to  the  kind  of 
soil  required  by  the  different  species,  and  the  best  season  at 
which  to  lift  the  bulbs.  Reference  was  made  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Lilies  in  pots,  and  to  the.forcing'of  Lilies  ;  also  to  the 
practice  of  growing  Lilies  planted  out  in  unheated  glass- 
houses, as  adopted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge. 

Mr.  Wallace  remarked  that  little  has  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  hybridising  Lilies  ;  there  are  several  good  hybrids, 
but  perhaps  not  any  of  them  are  more  beautiful  than  their 
parents.  The  species  do  not  easily  cross  with  [each  other  ; 
but  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  America,  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  for  some  time  past  in  making  experiments  with 
them,  and  possibly  he  may  have  obtained  some  valuable 
results. 

Some  interesting  particulars  were  given  in  respect  to  the 
Lily  trade  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  America,  which  has  grown 
into  an  industry  of  considerable  magnitude. 


WOKING    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10. — This  newly  founded  Society,  which  embraces  the 
districts  of  Woking,  Horsell,  and  Woodham,  held  its  summer 
exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  Woodham  Hall,  kindly  lent  by 
W.  N.  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  President.  Three  tents  were 
required  to  hold  the  exhibits,  which  were  numerous,  and  of 
a  satisfactory  character.  The  secretarial  duties  were  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  such  matters.  Plants  were  largely  shown,  and 
their  quality  was  above  reproach. 

For  four  stove  and  greenhouse  specimens,  in  flower, 
Mr.  T.  Osman,  gr.  to  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park. 
Chertsey,  had  the  finest  exhibits,  the  plants  being  healthy  and 
well  flowered.  The  same  exhibitor  was  the  winner  for  the 
best  six  specimen  foliage  plants,  the  Codijeums  and  Palms 
being  extra  good.  Mr.  Tomlin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Goldingham, 
Anningsley  Park,  Brox,  was  a  good  2nd. 

Palms  were  numerously  arranged  down  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  tents,  and  addei  to  the  display  considerably.  For  two 
Palms  Mr.  Osman  was  placed  1st  for  specimens  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana  and  Areca  lutescens,  in  faultless  condition  ;  Mr. 
Tomlin  was  2nd.  Exotic  Ferns  and  Caladiums  were  also 
well  shown  by  Mr.  Osman  in  their  respective  classes. 

Miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  made  a  goodly  dis- 
play. Mr.  A.  Seabrook,  gr.  to  P.  N.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Wood- 
ham Hall,  secured  the  leading  award,  wilh  a  nicely-balanced 
arrangement  of  suitable  plants,  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Palms, 
Codiasums,  and  Ferns.  Mr.  A.  Sutton,  gr.  to  Philip  Water- 
low,  Esq.,  Silverlands,  Chertsey,  was  a  good  2nd  in  this 
competition. 

Cuijloicers  were  plentiful,  and  formed  a  big  display  of  them- 
selves. In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct  varieties, 
the  exhibits,  which  would  have  taken  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
were  disqualified  by  reason  of  duplicate  blooms  being  shown 
in  each.  The  1st  prize  fell  in  consequence  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
Sillem,  The  Pines,  Horsell,  for  a  stand  of  small  but  well- 
coloured  blooms.  This  exhibitor  also  secured  the  leading 
award  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  with  a  stand  of 
perfectly  formed  examples.  Mr.  J.  Creswell,  gr.  to  Miss 
Kennedv,  Aldershot  Park,  was  a  good  2nd. 

Mr.  Seabrook  had  the  most  meritorious  stand  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  blooms  in  twelve  varieties — a  good  exhibit ; 
Mr.  Osman  was  1st  for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers, 
staging  a  fresh,  brightset ;  Mr.  Tomlin  securing  the  2nd  place 
in  a  strong  competition. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  special  feature,  so  numerous  and  good 
were  they.  In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Sutton 
led  with  an  effectively-arranged  set  of  good  blossoms  ;  Mr. 
Tomlin  securing  a  like  award  in  a  special-prize  class. 

Mrs.  Se\brook  in  another  class  was  placed  1st,  with  Sweet 
Peas  nicely  blended  together ;  Mrs.  Sutton  was  2nd. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Osman 
secured  the  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  six  diihes  and 
for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  with  really  fine  examples  of 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Mr.  Basile,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  President,  took  all  of  the 
leading  awards  for  collections  of  vegetables,  with  very  fine 
productions. 

The  "not  for  competition"  exhibits  contributed  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  show. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  had  a  charming  collec- 
tion of  Carnations  and  Pmks,  including  the  new  yellow 
Cecilie.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  had  Roses 
aud  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Spooner,  Woking,  a  like  exhibit ; 
while  Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros,  contributed  Roses  in  quantity, 
including  many  newer  varieties. 


HARROW  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10. — Favoured  by  fine  weather,  and  enlivened  by  the 
performances  of  the  Highland  Band  of  the  Gordon  Boys' 
Orphanage,  Dover,  and  of  the  5th  Middlesex  R.V.C.,  the  show 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  H.  W.  Kirby, 
Esq.,  The  Crofts,  Greenhill,  and  proved  a  great  success, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sec,  and  Dr.  Williams,  who  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
society. 

Roses  have  been  steadily  gaining  favour  around  Harrow, 
and  the  open  classes  brought  together  a  fine  set  of  exhibits. 

For  thirty-six  Roses,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Col- 
chester, were  1st;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  2nd; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester,  also  showing  well. 

For  twelve  Roses,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was 
1st,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  2nd,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Slough,  secured  the  1st  prize  with  a  splendid 
exhibit.  In  Mr.  Chas.  Turner's  collection,  the  best  Rose 
in  the  show— a  grand  flower  of  Mrs.  John  Laing— was  found, 
securing  for  the  exhibitor  the  National  Rose  Society's  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  given  by  Dr.  Williams. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Open  Class,  the  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
Roses  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Reigate,  whose  stand  also  contained  the  flower  which  secured 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Medal,  given  by  Mr.  R.  West, 
and  which  in  this  case  also  was  a  fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing;  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhamsted,  2nd;  Mr.  Cook, 
North  Finchley,  3rd. 

In  the  members  classes,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cater  took  1st  both  for 
six  and  for  eighteen  Roses.  Mr.  L.  S.  Pawle  was  1st  in 
Class  7  ;  and  also  secured  the  National  Rose  Society's  Medal 
for  the  best  Rose  in  the  members  classes  with  a  fine 
La  France.  In  the  amateur  members  class  for  six  Rose  , 
Dr.  Williams  was  1st. 
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There  weio  a  very  larne  nuinlwr  of  entries,  and  Ihl  sliow 
gave  a  Rood  representation  of  the  showy  (lowers  of  the 
season,  an. I  espeolally  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle  secured  the  1st  piizo  for 
twelve  bunches  with  a  splendid  collection. 

For  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  ertVct,  Mr.  J.  T.  Dins- 
mnre,  gr.  to  T.  1''.  Bi.ac  kmkll,  Esq.,  The  Cellars,  Harrow 
Weald,  was  1st,  with  a  very  well-arrangtd  collectiou  of  good 
things,  comprising  tine  plants  of  Cattleya  Uaskelliann,  Odon- 
toglossum  Halli,  Disa  racemosl,  and  other  Orchids,  sot  up 
Willi  Palms.  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

For  six  Cannas,  A.  S.  Harureaves,  Esq.  for.,  Mr.  Law- 
rence), was  1st,  with  a  very  line  selection  of  richly-coloured 
flowers  on  very  compact  plants  ;  Dr.  Williams  2nd. 

For  six  Begonias,  Dr.  Williams  was  1st,  and  A.  8.  Har- 
creaves,  Esq.,  '2nd. 

Groups  of  plants  and  co  lections  of  flowers  were  also  staged 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Mr.  Jas.  Navlor,  Mr.  J. 
Lvon,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross;  Barr  & 
Sons,  Mr.  Geo.  Curk,  of  Dover ;  Geo.  Paol  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  and  others. 

The  ladies'  classes,  lable  decorations,  &c,  had  a  tent  to 
themselves,  and  it  was  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  the  show  ;  all  the  exhibits  being  beyond  the  average 
order  of  merit,  and  some  of  them  most  artistically  arranged, 
aud  especially  the  table  arranged  by  Mrs.  Dbvitt,  which 
took  the  1st  prize,  and  which  was  a  clever  arrangement  of 
Yellow  Broom  and  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow  Iceland 
Poppies,  set  up  with  light  foliage  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 
Mrs.  Horlev  was  2nd,  with  a  pretty  arrangement  of,  white 
Sweet  Peas,  white  Gladioli,  Asparagus  pluniosus,  and 
Gypsophila  paniculata  ;  Miss  Ella  Brown  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Pawle  being  equal  3rd. 

The  Cottagers'  classes  were  well  filled,  the  entries  being 
far  in  excess  of  former  years.  Vegetables  were  i*ood  through- 
out. Pot  plants  in  some  classes  not  remarkable,  and  fru.ts 
scarce. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRI   T  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL,  IMPROVEMENT. 

Joly  11. — The  members  and  friends  of  this  Association, 
about  seventy  in  number,  had  their  first  annual  excursion  on 
the  above  date,  Welbeck  Abbey  and  Gardens  being  their 
destination.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  courteous 
head  gardener,  acted  as  cicerone,  and  conducted  the  members 
upon  a  tour  through  the  fruit  and  plant  houses,  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds,  &c. ;  and  a  most  enjoyable 
day  was  spent. 

DEVON    AND    EXETER    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  SUMMER  OUTING. 

July  11.— This  annual  excursion  of  the  members  and 
honorary  members  took  place  on  the  above  date.  The  party, 
numbering  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons ;  Lyme  Re*\is 
being  the  objective. 

The  historic  old  church  with  its  tapestry  and  fine  screen, 
its  ancient  lectern  and  chained  Bible  and  Common  Prayer 
Book,  a  Jacobiein  pulpit,  and  much  that  was  interesting. 
The  Guildhall,  suggestive  of  bygone  greatness,  a  port  without 
ships,  and  a  sea  view  ranging  from  Start  Point  to  Portland 
Bill.  Luncheon  over,  the  party  proceeded  to  Pinhay,  the  seat 
f  Wilton  Allhusen,  Esq.,  where  Mr.  Bloye,  the  head  gardener, 
met  the  party  and  conducted  it  over  the  pleasure-grounds' 
and  gardens.  The  estate,  about  1400  acres  in  extent,  in- 
cludes fine  woods,  an  extensive  sea-f,  ont,  and  a  well-equipped 
glrdening  establishment.  Some  fine  pieces  of  Abies  grandis 
were  noted,  and  a  good  spsciinen  of  Cephalotaxus  drupicea. 
Effects  of  local  landslips  showed  some  picturesque  rocks  and 
limestone  precipices,  aud  in  one  part  of  the  woods  near  the 
shore  was  an  Ash-tree  which  had  been  torn  asunder  by  a  sub- 
sidence, and  left  the  tree  rooted  on  both  sides,  and  forming 
the  figure  a,  with  sufficient  room  to  allow  a  tall  man  to  stand 
within  it. 

Subsequently  Rousdon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Cuthbert  V.  Peek, 
lart.,  was  visited.  Here  the  party  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Grover  (the  scientific  assistant  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Peek),  to  the 
bservatory,  where  through  the  great  telescope  the  star 
Arcturus  was  observed.  Arcturus,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  the  star  visible  through  the  tail  or  nebula  of  Donati's 
comet  of  1858.  Mr.  Bailey,  gr.,  then  took  charge  of  the 
visitors,  and  showed  them  the  range  of  glasshouses,  600  feet 
in  length,  in  which  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes  (Lady 
Downes  and  Muscats  chiefly),  were  doing  well.  The  lengthy 
trellised-walks  of  Cotoneaster  and  Apple-trees,  and  tine 
hedges  of  Escallonia  maerantha  and  Pyrus  japonica,  were  also 
noted  ;  and  much  more  besides. 

Mr.  Hope  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  Mr.  Mackay  (Hon. 
T  easurer)  carried  out  the  arrangements  very  satisfactorily. 


Enquiry. 


A  Model  Garden.— "A  young  Gardener" 
would  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  from  some  readers  of 
the  Gardeners,'  Chronicle  with  regard  to  the  making 
of  a  model  garden,  2  feet  square,  for  exhibition 
U  hat  species  of  flowers  or  flowering  plants  should 
1  S  k  SS'  if ?d  What  edSiDgs  and  evergreens  would 


The  Weather. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  July  8  to  July  14,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 


1900. 


i 


Temperature  of 
the  Air. 


At  9  a.m. 

o 

a 

■a 

•a 

n 

H 

fc 

a 

1* 

Tempera- 
tore  of  THE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 


Son.     S 

N.N.W. 

Hon.    9 

W.N.W. 

Tom.  10 

W.N.W. 

Wed.  11 

8.S.W. 

Thd.  12 

S.S.E. 

FRl.     13 

E.S.E. 

Sat.    14 

S.S.W. 

Means... 

deg.  deg.(deg.  deg. 
68'6  55'0  65'2  422 
63'4  50  l'72'4  55-2 


6-7 

1'7 

73  8 

71'4 


57  3  82'7  51'8 
til  9  83'9  51'5 


64'9  78  2 


67'2 


60'3 
54  9 
57-3 


60'5  77'1 
I 


53'3 


Tot. 


deg. 

61'5 
62'6 
63  2 
65  9 
69'2 
67  9 
67  9 


653 


deg.|deg. 
eO'556'9 

60  S57-1 
60'567'1 

61  257'2 
62-2  57  4 
62-857  6 
63  2  57-8 


deg. 
33-1 
49  0 
42  3 
43-5 
51-3 
17-6 
48-5 


61-5  57  84 


Remarks.— The  weather  has  been  bright  and  hot  all  the 
week.     No  rain  has  falhn  since  the  6th  inst. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  July  14,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  vnather  dull  and  unsettled  in  the  west  and  north  of 
our  islands,  with  rather  heavy  falls  of  rain  at  times  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland.  Fair  and  cool  elsewhere  at  first,  but 
subsequently  setting  in  exceedingly  brightand  hot.  Thunder- 
storms occurred  in  many  parts  of  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  period,  mostly  over  the  northern  districts. 

"The  temperature  was  4°  above  the  average  over  th?  Mid- 
land Counties,  but  only  1°  in  Ireland,  S.,  England,  S.W., 
and  Scotland,  W.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  on 
the  ltth  over  Ireland,  and  on  the  11th  or  12th  over 
England  and  Scotland  ;  they  ranged  from  1)0°  in  Eng- 
land, E.,  S9°  in  the  Midland  Counties,  86°  in  England,  s. 
andS.W.,  and  83°  in  England,  N.W.,  to  74°  in  Scotland,  W., 
and  in  Ireland,  S.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  regis- 
tered at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  varied  from  36°  in 
England,  S.W.,  to  38°  in  Scotland,  N.  and  England,  N.W., 
and  39°  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

"  The  rainfall  was  above  the  average  over  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  but  b^low  it  in  all  other  localities. 
The  deficit  was  rather  large  in  England,  E. 

"The  bright  sunshine,  although  in  defect  over  Scotland, 
was  largely  in  excess  of  anything  recorded  for  many  weeks 
past  elsewhere  ;  and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  islands  it  was 
considerably  above  the  mean.  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  75  in  the  Channel  Islands,  08  in 
England,  S.W.,  05  in  England,  S.,  and 64  in  England,  E.,  to  19 
in  Scotland,  N.,  and  22  in  Scotland,  W." 


Markets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  JULY  19. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
clay,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  sever*!  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Out  Flowers,  Ac. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  $.  d. 


"Fern," 


Arums 
Asparagus 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms     ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,     scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifoliuin 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrum/loz. 
.Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches.., 


5.  d.  i.  d, 

i  b-  'i  t>    Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 

2  0    2  6    Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 8  0-00 

1  0-  2  0    Mignonette,    dozen 

9  0-12  0        hutches 4  0-60 

3  0-50" 
10-20  dozen  ..,        ...     30    60 


per 


Odontoglossums,  per 

dozen  ... 
Roses,     Red, 
3  0-50        dozen 

3  0-50      —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen   

2  0-30      —  Safrano.  perdoz. 
—  Marechal    Niel, 

4  0-  S  0  per  doz. 
4  0-80      —  Catherine  Mer- 

met,  per  dozen 
2  0-30    Smilai,  per  bunch 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 
6  0-18  0  I         blooms 0  9-10 


2  6-40 
2  0-30 


2  0-50 
4  0-50 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacias,  per  dozen  12 

Ail,  fill'.  UIU8,    p.    dOZ.       6 

Arbor- vitae,  var.  ,doz.   6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozea 12 

—  viridis,  perdos,  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Eoonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


d.  a.  d. 

0-18  0 
0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-86  0 
0-10  6 
0-30  0 
0-10  0 

0-30  0 
0-18  0 
0-86  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 


i.  a. $.  d. 

4  <»-  6  0 
16-70 


Ferns^mall.per  100 
KIcub  elastlca,  eacn 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each         10-50 

Genistas,  per  doz....  6  0-90 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  1  9-  3  u 

Lycopodinms,  doz.  8  0-40 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-12  0 
Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  9 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleal, perdoz.  8  0-10  0 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 


Apples,  Tasmanian 
(various  sorts) 
cases    

—  English,  Tuliens, 
and  Keswicis, 
in  sieves 

Apricots,  box 

—  sieve     

Bananas,  bunch   .. 
Cherries,     English, 

per  siive 

—  Napoleon",  fine, 
per  sieve 

Currants,  blk., sieve 

—  red,  sieve 

—  white,  in  gils. 
Figs(New),  perdoz. 

—  in  bkfcs. .Spanish 
Gooseberries,  sieves 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Cu'.mar 

—  Gro8  Maroc,  per 
lb 

—  Muscats,  A., 
per  lb 


Fauir.  —  Average  Wholesale  Pkioep. 
i.  d.  i.  d. 


10  0-12  0 


2  0-30 

10-16 
7  0-80 
6  0-10  0 

4  0-66 

13  0-14  0 
6  0-66 

2     6-40 

16    — 
10-30 
16-26 
2  0-30 

0  10-  1  3 
10-16 
16-20 

16-20 

2  6-30 


Grapes,       Muscats, 

J?.,  per  lb. 
—   Belgian,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  rocks... 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Class  A. 
Class  B. 

Oranges,  Murcia,  p. 
ca>.e 

Peaches,  per  dozen 
Class  A. 
Class  B. 

French     Pea  s     in 
sieves- 
Jargonelle 
Windsor 

Pines,  each 

Plums  in  sieve 

—  in  baskets 
Raspberries,     pun- 
nets, doz. 

—  cwt 

Strawberries,  12  lb. 

—  English,  pecks 

—  punnets,  doz.... 


i.  d.  /.  d. 

1  0-  1  (i 
0  8-10 

10  0-15  0 
10-20 

2  0-30 

8  0-12  0- 
2  0-50 

10  0-12  o 

S  0-15  0 
2  0-50 


7  0- 
6  0    — 

2  0-5  0- 

o  6-  4  <; 

2  0     — 

3  0-50 
22  0-28  0 

3  0-  f>  0 
2  0-20 
6  0-12  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners, per  lb. 

—  —      per  sieva 

—  Broad,  or 
home-grown,  per 
bushel  ... 

—  English  Dwf. 
per  sieve 

Beetroots,  New,  per 

bunch  

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,    new,    per 

dozen 

Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen    

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cicumbers,  doz.  ... 

Bndive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  for ei gn,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English  Cos 
per  score 

Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


f.  d.  J.  d. 


0  3-04 
u  0     — 


5  0  — 
2  0-50 

0  G-  1  0 

1  C-  2  G 
16-30 

1  6  — 
-0-30 

i  e-  2  6 

2  0  — 
16  - 
0  10-1  0 


2  0- 
1  0- 
0  6- 


2  0    — 


Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb. .. 
Onions,      picklers 

per  sieve 

—  Egyptian,     per 

cwt 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas 

—  English,      per 
bushel 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,     New, 

per  cwt. 

—  English,     new, 
Bedfords,   cwt. 

Radishes,  dozen  ... 
Salad,    small,  pun* 

nets,  per  dozen 
Shallots,  new,    per 

dozen  bunches. 

—  new,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,     Spring, 

per  bushel 
Tomatos,    English, 
new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 

Turnips,    new,    pe: 
dozen   

—  in  bags.. 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  doi. 
bunches 


I.  d.  $.  d. 


3  0- 

4  6    — 

1  6-2  6 
10-20 
0  9-10 
3  0-40 


2  0- 

3  6- 


4  0 
6  6 


0-6  0 
0-6  0 


16-20 
0  3-04 


0  U  0  4£ 

4  0    — 

5  0- 


1  0- 
0  4- 


6  U 
2  0 
0  6 


Remarks.— English  Apples  of  the  present  year's  growth 
have  now  reached  the  market.  Foreign  Plums,  and  Pear.s 
including  Jargonelle  and  Windsor,  may  be  had  in  large 
quantities.  Gooseberries  are  now  in  the  early  i>tage  of 
ripeness.     Some  samples  of  Cherries  are  of  very  line  quality. 

Potatos. 
Cherbourg,  6s.   per  cwt. ;   Bedfords,  5s.     to  Gs.    per  cwt. 
John  Bath,  32  £  31,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  July  lS.-The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :— Lisbon  Apples,  12s. 
to  15s.  per  case;  Oporto  do.,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.  do.  ;  Banana^ 
extra,  Ss.  to  9s.  Oi.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  7s.  to  Ss.  do.  ;  No.  ij 
5s.  to  Gs.  do.  ;  Oranges,  Valencia,  ordinary  420's,  IS*,  to  20s. 
per  case ;  large  and  extra  large  420's,  22s.  to  26s.  do.  ;  Lsmons 
Palermo,  cases,  30O's,  13s.  to  16s.  ;  360's,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  ; 
boxes,  200,  300,  and  360,  5s.  6d,  to  7s.  Gd. ;  Naples, 
cases  of  300  and  300,  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  Gd.  ;  Grapes,  English, 
new,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.;  Mushrooms,  lOd.  do.;  Onion?, 
Egyptian,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Oportu, 
cases,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Maltese,  baskets,  2s.  9d.  to 
3s.  3d.  per  cwt.  ;  Tomatos,  Valencia,  cases,  8s.  to  10s.;  Po- 
tatos, Maltese,  10s.  to  lis.  per  cwt.  ;  ParsJey,  id.  to  Qd.  per 
dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  4</.  to  9d.  per  dozen  ;  Cueumburs, 
Is.  Bd.  to  2s.  9d .  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  Sd.  to  is.  3d.  do. ;  Cabbages, 
Gd.  to  Is.  3d.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  per  bushel. 
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Liverpool  :  July  18.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  ;  Jerseys, 
6s. ;  Kidneys,  5s.  to  Gs.  Gd.  ;  new,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  21  lb.  ; 
Turnips,  6d.  to  9d.  per  12  bunches ;  Carrots,  do. ;  Onions, 
foreign,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  per 
dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  4<i.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  Bd.  to  3s.  per  dozen;  Cauliflowers,  Sd.  to  Is.  Ad.  do.  ; 
Cabbages,  Gd.  to  Is.  -id.  do. ;  Peas,  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  per  bushel ; 
Beans,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  id.  per  bushel.  St.  John's:  Potatos, 
Is.  id.  per  peck;  do.,  new.  Id.  to  l£tf.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  lb. ;  Pines,  English,  6s.  to  Ss.  each  ; 
Apples,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Tomatos,  2d.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Currants, 
red  and  white,  5d.  do.  ;  do.,  black,  5d.  do. ;  Strawberries,  Gd. 
to  Is.  do. ;  Gooseberries,  3d!,  per  quart ;  Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  id. 
per  peck ;  Cherries,  id.  to  8(7.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  3d. 
to  id.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Birlcenhead — Potatos, 
new,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  id.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers, 
2d.  to  Gd.  each ;  Strawberries,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Currants, 
black,  bd.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  do.,  red,  id.  to  6d.  do. ;  Apricots,  Is. 
per  dozen  ;  Cherries,  6d.  to  Bd.  per  lb. ;  Gooseberries,  l$d. 
to  3d.  per  quart ;  Mushrooms,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  July  14,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1      1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

'     s.      d. 
..   1     25      5 

s.     d. 
28      7 

s.    d. 
+     32 

Barley         

..20      4 

23       2 

+     2     10 

Oats 

..  1    17    11 

19      1 

+     1       2 

Variorum. 


THE    CHINESE  MARKET-GARDENER. 

By  One  Who  Knows  Him. 
The  Chinaman  is  the  finest  market  gardener  in 
the  world.  He  will  take  an  arid  patch  of  land, 
whose  chief  characteristic  would  appear  to  be  rocks 
and  gravel,  and  in  a  few  months  will  have  trans- 
formed this  into  a  flourishing  garden.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  his  indomitable  industry,  and 
partly  to  his  exceeding  ingenuity.  If  he  excels  in 
reclaiming  waste  spaces,  he  stands  on  a  far  higher 
pinnacle  still  when  it  comes  to  selling  his  produce. 
In  starting  business  as  a  gardener,  the  Chinaman 
will  always  look  out  for  a  partner  before  com- 
mencing work.  This  is  the  first  step.  The  second 
is  to  obtain  the  tools  and  seeds  without  paying  out 
the  cash  for  them,  because  it  is  against  a  China- 
man's religion  to  pay  money  away  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  The  way  he  goes  to  work  is  as  fol- 
lows : — He  will  go  over  to  the  neighbouring  store, 
and  will  interview  the  storekeeper.  It  is  a 
strange  commentary  on  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tion that  in  the  colonies  the  storekeeper  will 
more  readily  trust  a  Chinaman  than  he  will 
an  European  ;  but  such  is  the  case.  This 
is  because  a  Chinaman  has  never  been  known  to 
fail  in  any  project  he  took  in  hand  ;  also  because 
the  Celestial  will  settle  down  where  he  first  strikes 
until  he  has  made  sufficient  to  return  to  live  in 
luxury  in  his  native  land,  or  is  carted  back  there  in 
his  coffin.  Once  they  have  obtained  the  tools  and 
the  seeds,  the  partners  will  start  getting  the  land 
into  order  and  planting  it.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  will  turn  their  attention  to  their 
own  immediate  wants,  and  will  fix  themselves  up  a 
shanty.  They  will  fashion  a  rude  table  and  a  few 
chairs  out  of  empty  cases,  which  they  will  wheedle 
the  storekeeper  into  giving  them,  and  will  rig  up  a 
couple  of  bunks  alongside  the  wall,  and  will  then 
be  settled.  Until  he  has  got  his  land  into  going 
order,  the  Chinaman  will  live  with  the  nearest  of 
his  compatriots.  Once  the  crops  are  up,  one  of 
the  partners  will  do  the  selling,  whilst  the  other 
attends  to  the  garden.  The  Chinese  hawker  will 
start  away  every  morning  for  the  town,  his 
baskets — for  he  carries  two  suspended  on  either 
end  of  a  long  pole,  which  he  balances  on  his 
shoulders,  will  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and  he  will 
call  at  door  to  door  until  he  disposes  of  his  load. 
He  will   sell  50  per    cent,   below  the    price    his 


European  confreres  charge,  but  he  will  make  more 
out  of  his  goods  than  they  will.  This  is  because 
every  Chinaman  is  an  adept  at  sleight  of  hand. 
He  will  sell  you  a  measure  of  Peas  which  will  be 
full  to  overflowing  ;  should  you,  however,  measure 
them  later  on,  you  will  find  a  sad  deficiency  in  the 
quantity.  He  will  sell  you  so  many  pounds  of 
Potatos  at  an  absurdly  low  price,  but  when  you 
come  to  use  them  you  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  few  you  have  got,  and  yet  the  scales  were  well 
down  when  he  emptied  them  into  your  dish.  After 
a  time  when  his  circumstances  improve,  he  will 
invest  in  a  cart  and  a  wretched,  half-starved  pony 
or  donkey,  and  will  take  a  larger  supply  into 
town  every  morning ;  he  will  also  take  over 
more  land,  and  will  extend  his  fence,  and 
will  put  up  a  notice  that  "Ah  Lun  sells  vegetables 
cheaper  than  any  other  gardener  in  the  district," 
and  the  European  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
should  there  be  any  such,  will  gnash  their  teeth 
and  talk  moodily  about  shot-guns  and  whips  ;  but 
before  long  they  will  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and 
seek  some  other  clime  where  the  heathen  Chinee  is 
unknown.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  kill 
him,  because  his  place  would  be  filled  up  by  another 
of  bis  tribe  before  many  moons  had  passed. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Boxes  for  the  Packing  of  Peaches,  &c.  :  G.  I. 
A  box  of  white  deal  made  with  i-inch  stuff, 
furnished  with  a  hinged-lid  to  be  secured  by  a  bit 
of  twine;  such  a  box,  if  made  a  foot  wide,  4  inches 
deep,  and  2  feet  long,  is  very  suitable  for  the 
carriage  of  Peaches  and  large  Pears.  Any 
carpenter  or  handy  man  would  make  them ;  or 
you  may  apply  to  the  horticultural  sundriesmen. 
Scan  the  advertisements. 

Calceolarias  from  Seed  :  3.  A.  In  the  speci- 
men sent,  your  "great  endeavours"  extending 
over  six  years,  as  you  tell  us,  have  resulted  in  a 
variety  similar  to  Prince  of  Orange,  a  bedder  and 
greenhouse  plant  fifty  years  ago. 

Carnation  :  S.  A.  B.  Your  flowers  from  the 
Carnation  and  Pink  hybrid  are  very  pretty,  and 
the  variety  might  be  useful  for  cultivation  in  the 
border.  We  should  be  disposed  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  Carnation,  but  the  name  of  Pink  would  be  an 
equally  correct  one. 

Correction  :  Roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— 
In  our  last  issue,  it  was  stated  that  the  medal 
for  the  premier  H.T.  bloom  shown  by  a  nursery- 
man, was  awarded  to  Mildred  Grant  from  Mr. 
Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  and  this  is  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  official  list  of  the  Awards, 
courteously  sent  us,  and  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  now  write  us,  however,  that 
the  bloom  was  shown  by  them,  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  our  own  notes  taken  at  the 
Show.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  obtained  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Salisbury  for  their  new  seedling 
Rose  Alice  Lindsell,  the  variety  that  won  1st 
prize  at  the  Palace  in  the  class  for  nine  blooms  of 
a  new  Rose. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Diseased  :  T.  J.  E.  The 
leaves  are  excessively  thin,  small,  and  deficient 
in  substance,  the  result  of  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion pursued,  or  of  exhaustion  from  over-cropping 
or  age.  We  should  advise  that  the  worst  plants 
be  removed,  and  the  remainder  dressed  occasion- 
ally with  sulphide  of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of 
J  oz.  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Figs  :   Young  Gardener.     Yes. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  E.  Strange,  Leytonstone,  and 
E.  H.  Affected  with  the  "spot"  fungus;  see 
answers  to  other  correspondents  in  our  issue  for 
June  30,  p.  419  ;  and  July  14,  p.  40,  of  the 
present  year. 

Horseradish  in  Lawn  :  J.  Tayler  Bullock. 
Nothing  short  of  trenching  the  land  three  or  four 
spits  deep  will  exterminate  this  plant. 

Lycaste  :  /.  Hutchison.  Mistakes  will  occur  at 
busy  times.     Kindly  serid  another  specimen. 

Moth  :  G.  S.  Death's-head  moth — Acherontia 
atropos. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  P,  N.    We  cannot  under- 


take to  name  the  Cherry  from  the  fruits  sent. 
Get  some  Cherry-cultivator  in  the  district  to  call 
and  see  the  tree.  The  shoots  and  foliage  are 
necessary  helps  in  the  identification  of  Cherries 
and  most  stone  fruits. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answeredin 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — K.  S.  Arenaria  gramini- 
folia,  Schrader. — T.  F.,  Magdeburg.  We  ex- 
pected information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Lycaste  flower.  Please  say  whether  it  is  from 
an  imported  plant  or  a  garden  hybrid  ;  and  also 
give  any  other  particulars  you  can. —  Wm.  O.  <fc 
Son.  Elseagnus  longipes. — E.H.  Rubus  chainre- 
morus.  — B.  O.  Lilium  Humboldtianum  ;  pro- 
bably Kniphofia  caulescens. — A.  S.  Melilotus 
officinalis. — T.  G.  G.  Spiraea  confusa. — A.  G. 
Gladiolus  communis. — G.  B.  K.  1,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris ;  2,  send  with  flowers  expanded ;  3, 
Centaurea  macrocephala  ;  4,  Lythrum  salicaria  ; 
5,  Pentstemon  barbatus  ;  6,  Potentilla  variabilis  ; 
7,  send  when  in  flower. — Daniels  Bros.  1,  2,  3, 
Brodifeas,  next  week  ;  4,  Euonymus  latifolius, 
variety  argentea. — E.  B.  1,  Athyrium  filix 
fcemina  ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  3,  Santolina 
incana  ;  4,  Lonicera  sempervirens  ;  5,  Lonicera 
ftexuosa  ;  6,  Spartlum  junceum. — Wimbledonian. 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides.  —  M.  O.  1, 
Silene  armeria ;  2,  Campanula  Portenschlagiana. 

Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  G.  D.  You  were  not 
within  your  rights  in  looking  out  for  another 
situation  without  first  acquainting  your  employer 
of  your  intention  so  to  do.  You  have  no 
redress. 

Parsley,  Dead  and  Dying  :  Anxious.  Nothing 
to  indicate  what  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
plants,  but  wireworm  is  the  probable  cause. 
Could  you  Bend  a  sample  of  the  soil  taken  from 
the  Parsley-bed? 

Quitting  Service  :  Distressed.  A  head  gardener 
is  entitled  to  one  month's  notice  on  quitting  his 
situation,  unless  gross  misconduct  can  be  alleged 
against  him  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  having 
accommodation  on  the  place,  and  the  usual  allow- 
ances, he  can  claim  for  these  also,  in  the  event  of 
immediate  dismissal  without  due  cause. 

Ruscus  hypophyllum  :  X.  Has  the  flowers  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  cladode,  but  without 
any  conspicuous  bract.  R.  hypoglossum  has  the 
flower  s  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cladode, 
protected  by  a  large  lanceolate  bract. 

Tree  Carnation  after  Flowering  :  T.  C.  C. 
Having  a  hand-glass  or  small  frame,  place  this  on 
a  spent  hot-bed,  or  on  the  soil  in  a  warm  spot 
outside,  turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  and  bury 
the  ball  on  its  side,  as  you  would  a  bedding-plant 
of  large  size,  and  wanted  to  get  it  low  down  ; 
surround  it  with  rich  sandy-loam  as  far  as  the 
shoots  will  reach,  and  then  in  the  ordinary 
manner  layer  the  stronger  shoots  at  points  from 
6  to  8  inches  from  the  upper  ends  after  topping 
the  latter  ;  fix  each  layer  with  a  wooden  or  wire 
hook,  cover  with  the  sandy  soil,  pressing  it 
moderately  firmly.  Afford  water  with  a  fine 
rose-can,  put  on  the  light,  giving  constant 
ventilation,  and  a  little  shade  on  very  hot  days 
for  three  or  four  hours.  Layers  should  be  fit  for 
removal  in  about  a  month.  Afford  water  to  the 
soil  in  which  are  the  layers,  but  be  not  lavish 
with  overhead  waterings,  as  these  remove  the 
protective  waxy  layer  on  the  "grass,"  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Cuttings  taken  off  from 
growing  plants  in  January  can  be  easily  rooted  in 
a  mild  hot-bed  without  bell-glasses. 

Water  :  K.  S.  F.  W.  We  notice  no  substance  in 
the  analytical  contents  of  the  water  likely  to  be 
harmful  to  plants  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  before  making  use  of  it  for 
Tomatos. 

Worms  in  Vine-border:  H.  D.  Apply  clear 
lime-water  in  order  to  bring  the  worms  to  the 
surface,  and  then  collect  them.  Do  this  re- 
peatedly, and  you  will  be  sure  to  greatly  lessen 
their  numbers. 


Communications  Received. — W.  Taylor. — Fletcher. — E.  C. — ■ 
H.  H.  M.-K.  Croft.— C.  B.—  T.  C— H.  P.- J.  Veitoh  & 
Sons.— W.  Fulford.— B.  W.— W.  E.  G.-E.  C.  C.  D.— J.  W. 
T.  B.— P.  H.  R.— Clemson  College,  S.C.,  U.S.A.— Wild 
Rose.— G.  W.— A.  B— S.  A.— J.  C— J.  W.  Harstberger.— 
W.  L.  M.,  Texas.— E.  D.  G.— F.  H.  &  Sons.— W.  E.  G.— 
W.  T.  H.— A.  D.— W.  E.  G.— X.  Y.  Z.—  Harry  Gillard— 
W.  W. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
A.  W.— W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son. 
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THE  WINNS,  WALTHAMSTOW. 

IT  seems  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  irony 
of  fate  that  Walthamstow,  which,  as  re- 
cently as  1777,  was  practically  part  and  parcel 
of  Epping  Forest,  has  only  just  escaped  the 
reproach  of  being  parkless.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  several  members  of  the  Lloyd 
family  (the  owners  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and 
other  newspapers),  Walthamstow  can  now  boast 
of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  public  gardens  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
The  gift  is  all  the  more  noble  seeing  that 
Walthamstow  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the 
Lloyd  family.  The  gift  was  announced  in  a 
letter  written  two  years  ago,  and  addressed  to 
the  District  Council  by  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd. 
This  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  several  members 
of  the  Lloyd  family  to  state  that  they  are 
willing  to  purchase  from  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lloyd  the  ornamental  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house  known  as  The  Winns,  in 
Forest  Road,  consisting  of  about  9j  acres, 
and  convey  them  to  the  Council  free  of  cost, 
provided  the  latter  will  undertake  to  maintain 
them  as  a  recreation  -  ground  for  the  use 
of  the  public  for  ever  ;  and  provided 
the  Council  will  purchase  from  the  exe- 
cutors the  adjoining  piece  of  land,  about 
9|  acres,  to  be  used  as  public  playing  fields  in 


connection  with  the  recreation  grounds,  at  a 
valuation  to  be  made  by  an  independent 
surveyor  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  council  and 
the  executors." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this 
munificent  offer  was  immediately  accepted  ;  the 
adjoining  piece  of  open  land  was  purchased, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Tickner  appointed  superinten- 
dent, from  about  150  candidates,  in  October 
last.  Seeing  that  for  many  years  the  house  has 
been  uninhabited,  and  the  grounds  entirely 
neglected,  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
bring  the  place  into  anything  like  a  presentable 
appearance  has  been  enormous.  Mr.  Tickner 
has  observed  a  very  wise  conservatism  in  his 
alterations.  Nature  is  rarely  improved  by  a 
faking-up  policy  ;  and  beyond  a  few  new  walks, 
The  Winns  will  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  it 
was  a  century  or  more  ago.  The  old  green- 
houses, and  an  enornioiis  kitchen  and  wash- 
house,  have  been  completely  cleared  away,  and 
the  front  entrance  will,  when  finished,  be  a 
very  handsome  one,  such  as  a  public  institution 
should  be  ;  at  the  back  of  the  house  a  sloping 
lawn  has  been  transformed  into  two  pleasant 
terraces.  The  fine  cricket-ground  has,  like  the 
terraces,  been  re-turfed,  and  matches  have  been 
played  there  for  some  months  past.  A  tennis- 
court  of  about  1J  acre  has  been  formed,  and 
will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  district. 

But  the  great  charm  of  the  place  lies  in  the 
great  age  and  magnificence  of  its  trees.  They 
are  not  the  mere  growth  of  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so,  but  of  many  centuries.  The  gar- 
dens are  almost  completely  shaded  by  what  the 
poets  would  call  an  "umbrageous  growth." 
There  are  fine  specimens  of  Chestnut,  Lime, 
Copper-Beech,  Hawthorn,  Acacia,  two  or  three 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  Spanish  Oak,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the 
Weeping  Willows  to  be  found  in  suburban 
London.  In  the  front  of  the  house  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Weeping  Ash.  Among  the 
shrubs  there  is  a  fine  clump  of  Rhododendrons. 
One  of  the  glories  of  the  place  is  a  fine  moat,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  this  has  been 
emptied  and  refilled,  no  less  than  3000  yards  of 
mud  having  been  taken  out.  The  island  which 
the  moat  surrounds  is  approached  by  several 
rustic  bridges.  The  Council  have  wisely 
decided  not  to  allow  of  boating ;  and  instead, 
waterfowl  have  been  introduced.  There  are 
two  curious  sun-dials  in  the  garden ;  one  of 
these  was  formerly  at  old  Woodford  Hall, 
and  the  other  comes  from  Shern  Hall  (for 
several  years  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man), Walthamstow,  and  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  quaint 
little  belfry  of  the  mansion  itself  contains  a 
bell  which  is  dated  1754. 

Few  London  suburbs  have  grown  with  such 
rapidity  as  Walthamstow.  Tymms's  Family 
Topographer  states  that  in  1821,  the  place  con- 
sisted of  722  houses,  and  4304  inhabitants. 
Just  sixty  years  later,  the  population  was 
quoted  at  21,715  ;  this  year  it  is  estimated  at 
95,000,  and  new  houses  are  being  erected  at  the 
rate  of  about  500  per  annum.  It  is  essentially 
a  working-class  district,  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  running  an  excellent  train  service 
which  is  practically  continuous  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  workmen's  tickets  being  2\d. 
return.  The  Winns  is  almost  in  the  heart  of 
this  busy  community,  so  that  this  noble  gift 
will  be  appreciated,  is  a  theory  that  does  not 
call  for  much  proof. 

The  Winns,  like  Walthamstow  itself,  cannot 
boast  of   much  history.     We   know   that   Mr. 


Samuel  Pepys  visited  Walthamstow,  that 
Benjamin  Disraeli  for  a  time  attended  a 
school  here,  and  that  Dr.  Cogan  who,  with 
Dr.  Hawes,  founded  the  Humane  Society,  died 
here  in  1818.  But  beyond  these  three  facts, 
Walthamstow  has  not  much  to  boast  of  ia  the 
shape  of  history — on  the  other  hand,  it  has  no 
chronicles  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  Winns  is  the 
old  manor  house  ;  it  is  solid  and  stately,  but 
without  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1700, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  William  Morris, 
who  was  born  here  on  March  24,  1834,  and  this 
fact  alone  gives  the  house  a  distinct  interest. 
The  late  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  succeeded  Mrs. 
Morris,  and  lived  here  for  many  years  ;  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  cottages  on  all  sides  deprived 
The  Winns  of  much  of  its  charm  as  a  private 
residence,  and  it  has  been  unoccupied  for  about 
fifteen  years.  The  house,  which  has  a  magnifi- 
cent hall  and  staircase,  and  great  rambling 
rooms,  is  to  be  used  for  concerts,  meetings,  and 
as  a  museum.  It  ought  also  to  contain  a 
library  of  reference  and  other  books,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated— Essex.  The 
Society  of  Arts  might  be  approached  with 
reference  to  affixing  one  of  their  circular  tablets 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  communicating  the 
fact  that  The  Winns  was  the  birthplace  of 
William  Morris,  the  gifted  author  of  T)ie 
Earthly  Paradise.    W.  Roberts. 


NOTES  on  the  EOSE   EXHIBITION 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  July  7. 

It   was  anticipated   by   most   Rose -growers 
that  the  character  of  the  season  through  which 
we    have    passed     would     have     a     damaging 
effect   on    the    great    metropolitan   exhibition, 
and  these  anticipations  proved  to  be  correct. 
There  is  often  a   tendency   with  some  people 
to    try    and     make    things    out    better    than 
they  are  ;  while  with  some  who  have  in  their 
mind  perhaps   some  very  successful  exhibition 
in  the  past,  the  tendency  is  in  just  the  opposite 
direction.     Exhibitors    are    more    or    less    in- 
fluenced   by    their    own    personal    success    or 
failure  in  gauging  the  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  as  an  outsider  who  has  attended  all 
the   metropolitan   exhibitions   of   the   Society, 
and  has  watched  their  gradual  development,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  I  have  seen  better  exhi- 
bitions,  but   I    have    also    seen   worse.      The 
weather,    of   course,    has   a   great   deal   to   do 
with   this  ;    the   cold   we   had   at   the   end   of 
May  destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  an  amateur, 
while  the  drenching  rains  in  June  interfered 
most     materially    with     the     exhibitor's    Tea 
Roses.     The   report    given   in  the    Gardeners' 
Chronicle   on    the    14th   was    so   complete    in 
its     details     that     it     leaves    me     the     task 
only  of  taking  up  a  few  of  the  points  which 
seemed  to  me  most  noticeable  in  the  exhibition. 
The  first  thing  that  must  strike  any  one  who 
has  visited  these  shows  is  the  steady  advance 
which  has  been  made  by  Irish  growers.     I  say 
Irish  growers  and  not  Irish  Roses  exclusively. 
The   Challenge   Trophy    in    the    nurserymen's 
division,  and  the  1st  prize  for  forty  trebles  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of 
Newtownards  and  Ledbury  ;  not  one  of  these 
flowers   was    grown   at    Newtownards.      Some 
years  ago  Messrs.  Dickson  became  the  tenants 
of  the   ground   formerly  used   by   Mr.   W.   J. 
Grant,    as   their   climate  and  position    in    the 
North  of  Ireland  were  not  propitious  for  the 
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proper  development  of  the  flowers,  except  in 
very  exceptional  seasons  ;  the  present  must 
have  been  one  of  those  seasons,  for  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  the  brother  of  the  head  of  the 
Newtownards  firm,  carried  off  the  1st  prize 
for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  while  two 
of  the  medals  offered  for  the  best  Rose 
in  the  amateurs'  division  were  won  by  Mr. 
Bewlay  of  Rathmines,  near  Dublin,  with  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T.,  and  Muriel 
Grahame,  T.  It  is  just  possible  that  these 
successes  may  revive  the  question  that  has  been 
more  than  once  mooted,  "  Why  should  not  the 
National  meet  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  Edin- 
burgh V  The  two  cases  are  very  different,  and 
knowing  as  I  do  what  the  Irish  Channel  passage 
may  be,  I  think  it  is  simply  impossible. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  struck  me  in 
looking  at  the  exhibition,  and  I  believe  it  is  one 
on  which  the  Society  will  have  to  come  to  a  very 
decided  judgment,  I  mean  the  dressing  of  Roses ; 
it  has  been  before  the  committee  of  the  Society, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  there  were  difficulties 
surrounding  the  subject,  and  a  compromise  was 
resorted  to,  and  the  over-dressing  ofj^Roses  was 
prohibited.  This,  like  most  compromises,  was 
ineffectual,  and  the  practice  has  gone  on  quite 
as  strongly  as  it  did  before.  I  do  not  think- 
that  the  practice  is  fair,  it  greatly  increases  the 
size  of  the  flower,  and  as  this  is  a  point  much 
looked  after  by  judges,  it  gives  those  who  prac- 
tice it  an  unfair  advantage  ;  in  other  cases,  by 
the  turning  down  of  the  outside  petals,  the 
character  of  the  flower  is  quite  altered,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  think  improved. 

Another  point  which  was  very  noticeable 
was  the  absence  of  any  varieties  exhibited  for 
the  Gold  Medal.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remem 
bered,  that  no  Award  was  made  for  any  exhi- 
bition variety,  and  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
for  a  garden  Rose.  This  year  no  variety  was  put 
up  for  it ;  whilst  last  year  there  were  several, 
though  they  were  not  successful.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  a  matter  over  which  many  tears 
need  be  shed.  Such  perfection  has  been 
attained  amongst  exhibition  Roses,  that  it  must 
be  very  difficult  to  bring  forward  one  that  is 
worthy  to  stand  beside  those  we  already 
possess.  There  is,  however,  always  a  desire 
for  novelty,  and  there  are  many  flowers  which 
we  should  gladly  welcome.  A  yellow  hybrid 
perpetual  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  so  would  a 
pure  white  A.  K.  Williams,  or  a  good  pure  yel- 
low Tea  (not  a  Noisette)  ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  likelihood,  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  of  those  treasures  being  found. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  display  of  garden  Roses.  These  were, 
as  usual,  exhibited  in  great  perfection  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son, 
who  always  run  a  very  close  race,  though  the 
victory  mostly  comes  to  the  first  named  firm. 

There  is  one  word  of  caution  I  think  neces- 
sary on  this  subject  :  no  one  can  admire  these 
garden  Roses  more  than  I  do,  but  1  see  that 
they  are  not  generally  adapted  for  small  gar- 
dens. They  are  mostly  rambling  in  habit,  and 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  room.  I  have 
found  this  out  in  my  own  small  garden.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them  that  I  should  like  to 
have,  but  I  can  find  no  place  wherein  to  put 
them,  and  unless  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  I 
think  their  beauty  is  considerably  diminished. 
I  do  not  lay  much  stress  Lon  the  fugitive  char- 
acter of  some  of  them,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
point  which  most  lovers  of  Roses  will  consider 
of  little  moment.  A  defect  which  most  of  them 
have  is  their  non-perpetual  character.  We 
should  like  to  have  them  continually  in  flower 


throughout  the  season,  but  this,  alas  !  we 
cannot  get,  although  there  is  hope  that  Mr. 
Prince's  new  semi-double  will  be  perpetual. 

There  was  one  episode  in  the  competition 
which  greatly  interested  me,  and  that  was  the 
competition  for  a  Tea  Challenge  Trophy,  for 
which  there  were  several  competitors,  although 
the  contest  really  lay  between  two  of  these 
exhibitors,  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Hill  Grey,  and  the  other  the  Eev.  F.  R. 
Burnside.  I  was  not  far  from  the  stand  which 
the  judges  so  carefully  examined,  they  were 
quite  half-an-hour  in  coming  to  a  decision.  I 
know  the  gardens  from  whence  the  flowers 
came,  and  nothing  could  be  possibly  more 
dissimilar  than  they  are. 

One  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  well  shel- 
tered position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 
Mr.  Hill  Grey  is  well  known  as  a  most  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  Tea  Roses  ;  when  some  years  ago 
he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  in  Scot- 
land, and  determined  to  find  a  place  in  the  south 
of  England  where  he  could  grow  them  as  he 
wished,  after  going  through  most  of  the 
southern  counties  he  fixed  his  home  at  Bath  ; 
there  in  a  sheltered  position  close  to  the  city 
he    laid    out    his    model     Tea    Rose-garden, 


continued  good  will  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  for  so  many  years.  There 
seems  to  me  no  diminution  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  members,  and  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  our  much  valued  and  highly  useful 
society.    Wild  Rose. 
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he  planned  various  terraces,  and  was  lavish 
in  his  expenditure  to  make  his  garden  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  has  shown  his  success  by 
carrying  off  many  of  the  chief  prizes  offered  by 
the  National  at  their  several  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Burnside,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  a 
garden  on  the  south-east  coast  on  high  land, 
adjoining  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  and 
swept  by  the  gales  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  English  Channel ;  yet  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  the  judges  were  unable  to  decide  which 
of  these  two  should  gain  the  coveted  prize, 
ultimately,  however,  it  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Hill  Grey. 

Another  and  most  pleasing  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  who 
met  together  on  the  occasion.  Our  President  was 
there,  our  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hayward  ;  Mr.  Mawley  was  of  course  there, 
indefatigable  as  usual ;  and  our  most  successful 
amateurs,  including  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Lindsell,  Burnand,  C.  J.  Grahame,  G.  O. 
Orpen,  Whitwell  (no  longer  an  exhibitor,  but 
still  a  lover  of  the  flower),  Revds.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Page  Roberts,  Foster  Melliar, 
H.  A.  Berners,  F.  R.  Burnside,  &c.  ;  and 
amongst  professional  growers,  Messrs.  Geo. 
Paul,  Alex.  Dickson,  Geo.  Bunyard,  Piper, 
Harkness,  Cecil  Grant,  Frank  Cant,  W.  J. 
Jefferies,  Geo.  Cooling,  and  others.  It 
was  especially  pleasant  to  me  to  receive  so 
many  hearty  greetings,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
— — ♦ — 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM,  VAR. 

A  flower  of  an  ordinary  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  but  with  a  much  developed  crest,  which 
some  consider  indicative  of  0.  x  Wilckeanum,  but 
of  which  variations  in  undoubted  forms  of  O. 
crispum  are  constantly  appearing,  is  kindly  sent  by 
M.  Florent  Claes,  of  Etterbeck,  Brussels,  who  also 
sends  the  following  interesting  communication  : — 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a 
flower  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  whether  this. 
because  of  its  crest,  should  be  classed  with  0.  x 
Wilckeanum.  I  have  another  plant  with  the  same 
characteristics,  and  both  came  from  the  same 
locality  where  I  found  the  0.  crispum  Mme.  FI. 
Claes,  which  I  exhibited  on  June  19  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  which  on  account  of  its  crest  and  its 
yellowish-white  colour  and  peculiar  spotting  some 
thought  a  form  of  O.  x  Wilckeanum.  But  before 
that  theory  can  be  accepted,  the  presence  of  O, 
luteo-purpureum  has  to  be  proved  ;  and  I  must  say 
that  during  the  ten  years  I  have  collected  in  the 
region  from  whence  my  importations  come,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  single  plant  of  O.  luteo- 
purpureum." 

LlNDE»fIA. 

The  last  published  parts  contain  coloured  illus- 
trations and  notes  od  the  following  plants  :  — 

Cattleya  Trian.ei,  Lindl.,  var.  excelsior,  L.  Lind.,  t. 
dcci.— Segments  white;  anterior  lobe  of  lip  very  broad, 
roundish,  deep  purple,  edged  with  white. 

Cattle\a  Trian.ei  var.  Reg!N.e,  t.  dcxcvii.— Segments 
white,  petals  broad,  crenulate,  lip  white,  with  a  central 
orange  blotch,  and  a  purple  spot  on  the  front  lobe. 

Cvmbidii'm  oioANTEUM,  Wallich,  t.  dco.  —  Segments 
yellow,  with  narrow  purple  stripe?  ;  lip  yellow  spotted.  It 
is  a  native  of  tropical  Himalaya,  from  Nepal  to  Bhotan,  at 
considerable  elevations. 

Dendrobium  crassinode,  Echb.,  var.  albiflora,  t. 
dcciii.— Segments  white ;  lip  with  a  golden-yellow  throat. 

Epidendrum    dichromum    var.    amabilis,    t.    dcxcix. 

Flowers  in  racemes  ;  each  flower  about  2  inches  in  transverse 
diameter,  sepals  oblong,  pale  violet  ;  petals  obovate  slightly, 
stalked,  pale  lilac  ;  lip  three-lobed,  lateral  lobes  erect,  purp'e 
striped  ;  anterior  lobe  rich  purple. 

Odontoglossum  Adrian.*:,  L.  Lind.,  var.  Argus,  L.  Lind., 
t.  dccii.— In  this  vanity  tin  segments  and  lip  are  thickly 
studded  with  irregular  purplish  spots. 

Odontoglossum  x  Adrian.*;  var.  decora,  L.  Lind. 
t.  dcxcviii.— Flowers  rounded,  circular  in  outline,  flattish 
segments,  broadly  ovate,  short,  with  puiplish-brown  blotches 
on  a  white  ground. 

Oncidium  h.ematochilum,  Lindl.,  t.  dcciv.— This  old 
variety  turns  out  now  to  be  a  hybrid  between  0.  Lanceanum 
and  O.  lmidum.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  a  plant  figured 
in  our  columns  in  184S,  p.  159,  and  reproduced  in  the  present 
issue  (see  fig.  11). 


BURFORD,   DORKING. 

The  weather  never  seems  to  have  much  effect  on 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  pretty  garden.  The  hot 
weather  has  had  no  ill-effect  on  the  gardens  at 
Burford,  although  doubtless  more  than  the  usual 
pains  have  to  be  taken  to  preserve  freshness  of  the 
plants.  Indeed,  some  of  the  plants  usually  met 
with  in  greenhouses,  but  which  are  there  either 
left  out  in  suitable  situations  or  planted  out  early 
in  the  summer,  are  in  fine  condition.  Among  the 
permanently  planted  we  remarked  a  fine  bush  of 
Abelia  rupestris  hybrida,  and  a  strong  specimen  of 
Solanum  Wendlandianum,  well  furni  i'  ed  with  bud?, 
while  the  great  beds  of  Crinum  Powel  i  and  C. 
Mooreanum  would  soon  be  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Among  those  destined  to  pass  the  summer  out- 
doors, Cassia  corymbosa,  Swainsonia  galegifolia 
splendens,  S.  g.  alba,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  and 
many  other  tender  plants,  are  covered  with 
flowers  ;    and    Aristolochia    grandiflora,    Oloriosa 
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superba,  and  other  greenhouse  climbers,  doing  far 
better  than  they  would  under  glass.  Many  of 
these  plants,  Mr.  W.  Bain,  the  gardener,  finds  the 
culture  in  summer  more  satisfactory  out-of-doors, 
especially  such  as  are  liable  to  infestation  by  red- 
spider  and  thrips  under  glass. 

The  new  Water-Lilies  are  most  successful  inno- 
vations at  Burford,  and  a  fine  show  is  made  with 
them  in  the  basin  and  the  lawns.  The  lobes  around 
the  fountain  are  filled  with  variously  tinted,  bright 
coloured  Begonias,  and  the  effect  is  very  fine.  In 
the  sheltered  plant-ground  also  the  coloured  Water- 
Lilies  are  successfully  grown  in  tubs,  and  it  is 
hoped  also  to  introduce  the  Nelumbiums,  by 
establishing  them  first  in  this  way. 

Flowering  Oannas  are  among  the  showiest  and 
most  ornamental  plants,  and  both  in  the  beds  in 
the  open  ground  and  in  the  greenhouse,  a  fine 
display  is  made  with  these  plants.  Richardia 
Elliotiana  and  R.  Pentlandi  are  in  the  open  air  at 
Burford,  and  are  sending  up  their  golden  spathes 
profusely,  while  the  plants  are  much  more  dwarf 
and  compact  than  when  grown  under  glass.  In 
one  bed  the  Mariposa  Lilies  are  flowering  well. 
The  Roses  are  at  their  best,  and  Crimson  Rambler 
one  of  the  brightest  plants  in  the  garden  ;  Carna- 
tions are  finer  than  usual  this  season,  Isinglass 
being  one  of  the  best,  and  most  profusely  flowered  ; 
some  new  forms  of  Iris  K;empferi  are  fine,  and 
among  other  specially  noteworthy  things  remarked 
were  Eremurus  robustus  Elwesii ;  Itea  virginica,  a 
pretty  bush,  covered  with  flowers ;  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  which  had  been  in  flower  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  some  fine  bushes  of  the  white  satin 
flower,  Romneya  Coulteri ;  beds  of  the  carmine 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  and  P.  Torreyi ;  one  of  the 
dwarf  blue  Aster  Thomsoni,  which  is  a  very 
desirable  and  distinct  plant  ;  tufts  of  Helenium 
pumilum  grand iflorum,  dwarf,  and  covered  with 
large  yellow  blooms ;  and  in  the  greenhouses  a 
good  show  of  Begonias,  hybrid  Streptocarpus, 
Anthuriums,  and  a  large  number  of  other  fine 
and  rare  flowers. 

The  Rhododendrons  are,  of  course,  over  for  the 
season,  but  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  will  remember 
the  fine  trusses  of  Pink  Pearl,  with  its  lovely  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Our  illustration  (fig.  12, 
p.  63)  was  taken  from  a  specimen  obligingly  put  at 
our  disposal.  This  beautiful  variety  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son. 

The  Orchids. 

Of  late  the  culture  of  Orchids  generally  has  been 
better  understood  than  formerly,  and  many  growers 
have  succeeded  in  growing  a  few  specialties,  such 
as  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Lslias,  to 
something  approaching  perfection ;  but  no  one  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  has  ever  got  together  anything 
like  the  collection  of  different  species,  and  varieties, 
and  hybrids  of  all  kinds  as  has  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  the  few  who  have  attempted  extensive  collec- 
tions, fail  to  attain  the  uniformly  good  results 
which  he  on  a  much  larger  scale  secures. 

The  present  time  is  one  in  which  the  Orchids 
in  flower  are  the  least  numerous,  and  yet  the 
Burford  collection  has  a  good  number  of  fine  things 
in  bloom,  some  of  them  combining  both  botanical 
and  horticultural  interest.  Cattleya  Warscewiczii, 
C.  Gaskelliana,  Lrelia  tenebrosa,  and  a  few  other 
Lselias  and  Cattleyas  are  in  bloom  in  more  or  less 
quantity  ;  the  several  cool  Odontoglossum-houses, 
though  having  few  flowers,  contain  such  a  perfectly 
vigorous  and  well- cultivated  lot  of  plants,  that  the 
Orchid  specialist  would  enjoy  the  sight  of  them, 
and  especially  of  those  contained  in  the  last  new 
structure  arranged  for  them.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  fine  lot  of  Phalrenopsis  and 
jErides,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  two  classes 
of  Orchids  which  most  growers  fail  to  get 
satisfaction  out  of.  A  moderate  degree  of  success 
is  not  sufficient  at  Burford,  and  much  energy 
and  skill  are  exercised  in  getting  plants  to  do  their 
best.  For  example,  the  Burford  collection  is  noted 
for  its  many  fine  hybrid  Calanthes,  of  which  a 
uffic  iently  good  display  has  been  seen  every  year 


at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings.  But 
it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  made  to  do 
better ;  and  this  year  the  specimen-plants  were 
placed  singly  on  earthenware  stands,  the  bottom 
pans  of  which  contain  water,  the  plants  being  on 
pedestals  in  the  centre — and  the  result  is,  that 
they  have  attained  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  their  flower-spikes  may  be  propor- 
tionately strong. 

The  Masdevallia-house  has  in  bloom  a  few  of  the 
showy,  and  a  larger  number  of  the  singular  species, 
such  as  the  mossy-stemmed  M.  muscosa,  and  the 
beetle-like  M.  triaristella,  and  M.  trichste.  Here 
also  is  a  healthy  plant  of  the  new  M.  deorsa,  which 
sends  its  long  leaves  of  a  purplish-green  metallic 
tint  downward,  a  peculiarity  not  before  observed 
in  any  -.pedes.  In  flower  also  are  Pleurothallis 
strupif  iia,  P.  Grobyi,  P.  pieta,  P.  macroblepharis, 
and  other  species  with  insect-like  flowers ;  some 
Octomerias,  Stelis,  &c. 

In  the  large  stove-house,  Vanda  x  Miss  Joaquim 
is  flowering  well  in  company  with  its  parents,  V. 
teres  and  V.  Hookeriana,  both  of  which  it  surpasses 
in  beauty.  Among  a  large  number  of  hybrid 
Cypripediums  in  flower  are  C.  x  Rothschildo- 
Lawrenceanum,  one  of  the  showiest  of  the 
Rothschildianum  hybrids  ;  C.  x  Rothschildo-super- 
biens,  C.  X  Rothschildo-tonsum,  the  pretty  C.  x 
lajvigatopurpuratum,  C.  x  Chamberlaino-insigne, 
C.  x  Clinkaberryanum,  and  others,  both  species 
and  hybrids.  Among  the  rare  and  interesting 
varieties  was  a  noble  plant  of  C.  Stonei  platyta;- 
nium,  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  remarks  is  a 
better  grower  than  the  old  typical  species. 

The  house  in  which  the  centre  stage  is  occupied 
by  fine  plants  of  different  Sobralias,  always  con- 
tains a  number  of  good  species  and  varieties  in 
flower.  At  present,  the  Sobralias  in  bloom  are 
S.  x  Amesia?,  S.  Luca3iana,  and  S.  macrantha  ;  in 
the  same  range  in  bloom  being  Acineta  Humboldti, 
Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina, 
well  furnished  with  bunches  of  violet-blue  flowers  ; 
Epidendrum  pristes,  E.  fragrans,  E.  gracile,  and 
other  Epidendrums. 

Seeing  the  success  here  attained  with  small- 
growing  and  delicate  species,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  Orchid-grower  at 
Burford  Lodge,  attributes  much  of  the  success  in 
this  direction  to  the  plants  being  kept  as  near  the 
glass  of  the  roof  as  possible  ;  the  very  small  species, 
which  invariably  perish  if  grown  among  other 
plants  on  the  stages,  being  always  suspended  or 
placed  on  elevated  staging,  where  a  number  of 
species  of  similar  habit  of  growth  can  be  placed 
well  up  to  the  light  together. 

Among  other  rare  plants  in  flower  were  noted 
the  handsome  Bulbophyllum  longisepalum,  the 
feather-lipped  B.  barbigerum,  Cirrhopetalum  chi- 
nense,  Phalteuopsis  Maria?,  Quekettia  Jenmani, 
Oncidium  ;■:  caloglossum,  0.  hians,  0.  Jamesoni, 
Tainia  speciosa,  Angrrecum  filicornu,  the  remark- 
able Maxillaria  scurrilis  (illustrated  in  fig.  13, 
p.  65),  Geodorum  pictum,  the  showy  Stanhopea 
Rodigasianum,  Luisia  zeylanica,  Saccolabium  Hen- 
dersonianum,  Sarcanthus  peninsularis,  Dendrobium 
Hughi,  D.  x  rhodostoma,  and  other  Dendrobiums  ; 
Odontoglossum  navium,  and  a  number  of  strong 
plants  of  new  and  rare  hybrid  Cattleyas,  L.Tlias, 
and  Laelio-Cattleyas  in  flower-sheath. 


Plant  Notes. 

_ — « — 
OPUNTIA  PSECDO-TUNA. 
This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy  Opuntias,  and 
most  free  in  growth.  It  is  now  flowering  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  for  the  first 
time.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  about  eighteen 
years,  but  has  never  flowered  until  now.  Even 
now  it  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  heat 
of  last  summer  than  to  any  final  attainment 
of  maturity.  The  flowers  are  about  3£  or 
3|  inches  in  diameter  when  naturally  open  in 
ordinary  sunshine,  but  they  have  a  possible  spread 
of  about  oh  inches.     They  are  orange  coloured,  or 


they  might  be  described  as  ruddy  yellow.  The  two 
specimens,  of  nearly  equal  size,  are  magnificent,  the 
larger  of  the  two  being  10  feet  wide,  5  feet  from 
front  to  back,  and  4  feet  high  at  the  highest  point. 
They  have  a  decumbent  habit,  and  the  stems  are 
distinctly  glaucous,  though  less  so  than  in  the  case 
of  the  most  glaucous  species.  The  spines  are  white. 
This  is  the  plant  that  has  been  hitherto  known  and 
distributed  as  0.  Engelmanni,  but  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  it  is 
now  known  that  it  is  really  0.  pseudo-tuna.  Under 
the  former  name,  the  same  plant  apparently,  is 
figured  on  p.  1 17  of  the  November  number  of  the 
Cactus  Journal  for  1899.  The  free- flowering  O. 
bicolor,  now  covered  with  buds,  will  shortly  be 
very  showy.  The  specimen  measures  7  feet  wide, 
3  feet  from  front  to  back,  and  about  2  feet  high.  An 
account  of  the  Cambridge  hardy  Cacti  is  given  in 
the  number  of  the  Cactus  Journal  above  quoted. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

Geebera  Jamesoni  at  Edinburgh. 
In  view  of  the  disappointments  experienced  by 
some  in  trying  to  grow  Gerbera  Jamesoni  in  the 
open,  it  may  be  of  service  to  remark  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  flowering  in  one  of  the  borders  beside  the 
houses  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
It  has  only  had  the  protection  of  a  glass-frame  m 
the  winter.  With  this  covering  it  has  thriven,  and 
produced  several  of  its  beautiful  intense  scarlet 
blooms.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  plants  which 
are  just  on  the  border-line  between  hardiness  and 
tenderness  in  our  climate,  and  which  only  requires 
a  little  protection.  In  mild  districts  this  Gerbera 
ought  to  do  well ;  but  though  I  am  much  farther 
south  than  Edinburgh,  I  have,  up  till  now,  failed  in 
establishing  it  without  covering  in  winter.  I  am, 
this  year,  trying  G.  Kunzeana  and  G.  lanuginosa 
in  the  open.  S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 


CAENATIONS. 


While  searching  into  the  history  of  the  Carna- 
tion I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  part  the 
yellow-ground  varieties  have  had  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bloom;  "Master  Tuggie,  his  Rose 
Gilloflower,"  for  instance,  is  the  earliest  variety 
about  which  we  have  any  account  that  had  per- 
fectly smooth-edged  petals,  while  the  flower  was 
imbricated  in  form,  as  all  the  others  of  this  section, 
appear  to  have  been  ;  and  though  the  colour  was  a. 
deep  red,  we  have  Parkinson's  authority  that  it 
was  raised  from  a  yellow  Carnation.  He  was, 
indeed,  so  impressed  with  the  distinctness  of  these 
"  yellow  or  orange  tawny  Gilloflowers,"  that  he 
formed  them  into  a  distinct  section,  naming 
the  plant  "  Caryophyllus  silesiacus  flore-pleno 
miniato  ; "  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  flowers  ranged  in  colour  from  a  pale  yel- 
lowish Carnation  colour,  through  hues  of  orange 
and  scarlet  to  deep  red.  The  designation  gives  us 
a  clue  to  the  country  whence  the  yellow  Carnation 
originated,  because  it  is  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed by  Clusius  for  a  section  of  Carnations  which 
the  latter  saw  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna,  and  which 
were  sent  from  Silesia.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  cultivated  Car- 
nations, having  been  less  red  than  that  of  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  and  tending  somewhat  to  flesh,  not 
improbably  the  colour  we  now  call  apricot.  The 
yellow  Carnation  which  Mr.  Nicholas  Lete  procured 
from  Poland  and  presented  to  Gerarde,  in  all  pro- 
bability was  identical  with  these,  and  would  be 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  yellow  Carnation  possessed  another  charac- 
teristic, which  in  the  nature  of  things  was  bound  to 
exert  an  overwhelming  influence  on  the  future  race 
of  Carnations  ;  that  was  the  freedom  with  which  it 
seeded  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  varieties, 
which  seldom  bore  seeds  at  all.  Along  with  this 
property  it,  however,  possessed  another  of  a  less 
desirable  nature,  a  weakly  habit  and  spindly 
growth,  which,  considering  the  international  inter- 
course of  florists,  may  have  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  generally  poor  growth  of  Carnations  up  to 
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the  time  Mr.  Martin  Smith  took  them  in  hand  and 
infused  a  previously  unknown  vigour  into  their 
constitution. 

In  Rea's  time  all  the  best  Carnations  were 
imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  Kea 
attributed  their  inherent  weakness  to  their  having 
been  raised  from  seeds,  and  he  imagined  strangely 
enough  that  older  sorts  had  not  been  seedlings. 
Though  he  does  not  mention  yellow  Carnations, 
we  must  not  assume  that  they  were  not  cultivated, 
especially  when  we  find  his  son-in-law  Gilbert 
naming  "  tawny,"  of  varying  shades,  and  under 
"Scarlets  "  the  varieties  "Golden  Fleece,"  "Golden 


the  ordinary  cultivated  forms,  and  that  not  alone  in 
this  country,  but  perhaps  even  more  largely  in 
France,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in  each  of  which 
very  lovely  combinations  of  colouring  are  found  in 
many  of  the  yellow-ground  or  butf-ground  varieties. 
U.  P.  Brotherston. 


MUMMY  WHEAT. 

The  ordinary  specimens  of  so-called  Mummy 
Wheat  have  no  authenticity  whatever,  and  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  are  discredited.  M. 
Gain  has  recently  examined  several  specimens  of 


the  cellular  organisation  of  the  albumen  is  not 
indispensable  for  germination.  In  grasses,  indeed, 
the  albumen  is  passive  ;  it  is  the  embryo,  or  the 
enzyme  within  it,  that  attacks,  dissolves,  and 
digests  it. 

For  an  ancient  Wheat-grain  to  germinate,  three 
conditions  are  essential  :  first,  that  the  reserve 
materials  should  remain  chemically  intact  ;  this  is 
the  case  with  much  of  the  Egyptian  Wheat  and 
Barley.  Second,  that  the  embryo  should  preserve 
such  an  organisation  that  the  enzyme  necessary  for 
the  digestion  of  the  reserve  materials  may  still  be 
produced.      Third,   if  the   preceding  condition  is 


Fig.  13. — ^laxillaria  scurrilis:  from  a  flant  in  the  gardens  of  sir  trevor  Lawrence,  eart., 

(see  p.  64.) 


BURFORD  LODGE,  DORKING. 


Grove,"  "Prince  of  Orange,"  and  "Princess  of 
Orange,"  are  included ;  while  of  the  only  "  two  kinds 
that  are  of  three  colours, "  the  one  is  Bedford-Tawny, 
Tawny  scarlet,  and  white." 

I  find  therefore  that  to  Silesia,  either  Polish,  or 
Hungarian,  or  both,  we  are  indebted  for  the  yellow 
Carnation,  which  along  with  a  regrettably  weak 
constitution,  produced  seeds  freely,  was  singularly 
sportive  both  as  to  form  of  petal  and  of  flower,  by 
which  means  an  improvement  on  the  rough  old 
varieties  was  first  rendered  possible.  That  self- 
colours  blush -rose,  a  crimson,  &c,  of  improved 
types  were  procured  from  it,  and  that  it  was  the 
earliest  section  to  yield  flowers  with  three  colours, 
and  it  has  all  along  and  up  to  the  present  time  con- 
tinued to  provide  remarkably  beautiful  breaks  from 


varying  ages,  and  shows  that  while  the  farinaceous 
matter  may  be  unchanged,  the  embryo  dies,  and 
specially  the  ferment  or  enzyme,  which  causes  the 
solution  and  digestion  of  the  starch,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  doing  its  duty,  so  that  the  embryo  can 
no  longer  grow. 

To  the  number  of  the  ComptesRendus  del'Academie 
des  Sciences  for  June  11,  M.  Edmond  Gain  con- 
tributes a  paper  dealing  with  this  subject,  in  which 
he  says  that  in  such  ancient  seeds,  when  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination  and  other  tests,  the 
organisation  of  the  albumen  is  found  to  be  still  such 
as  to  show  that  certain  nutritive  materials  have 
varied  little  chemically,  and  are  susceptible  of  being 
utilised  by  a  living  germ. 

Further,  M.  Van  Tieghem  has  demonstrated  that 


realised,  it  is  necessary,  further,  that  the  embryo 
remain  in  contact  with  the  reserves  to  ensure  their 
digestion.  Now  examination  shows  that  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  germ  to  the  albumen  no  longer  exists, 
but  that  the  embryo  or  germ  is  quite  detached. 
The  cells  of  the  embryo  have,  moreover,  undergone 
a  chemical  change. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Gain  are,  on 
the  whole,  contrary  to  the  opinions  held  by 
Alphonse  de  Candolle  and  other  authorities  who 
maintained  that  seed  might  germinate  after  cen- 
turies. He  considers  that  these  Egyptian  cereals, 
although  they  appear  to  be  in  perfect  preservation, 
no  longer  possess  a  cellular  organisation  compatible 
with  germinating  power.  Their  reserve  materials 
are  often  chemically  well  preserved  and  suitable 
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for  a  living  germ,  but  the  embryo  itself  has  under 
gone  a  very  decided  chemical  alteration,  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  manifesting  life.  This  chemical 
alteration  even  indicates  that  the  latent  life  of  the 
seed  has  long  since  been  obliterated. 


Vegetables. 


FAILURES  WITH  VEGETABLES. 

Gardeners  might  confer  benefits  on  the  craft  if 
they  would  more  frequently  speak  of  their  failures 
in  vegetable  culture,  as  a  discussion  in  print  would 
probably  bring  out  the  reasons  for  these  mishaps, 
and  the  best  methods  for  avoiding  them.  Most 
gardeners  in  large  establishments  know  that  if  a 
failure  is  known  by  the  cook  to  have  occurred,  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  tide  over  or  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Spinach,  for  instance,  may  be 
obtainable  in  such  abundance  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  yet  with  the  very  best  methods  the 
supply  will  fail  in  July  and  August.  I  may  be  told 
that  Spinach  is  not  a  necessity,  then  happy  is  the 
man  who  is  in  such  a  position  and  who  gets  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellows  when  the  beat  intentions 
are  thwarted  by  the  weather.  So  far  I  have  rarely 
met  with  such  instances,  and  found  the  best 
remedy  for  deficiency  of  common  Spinach  was  to 
have  substitutes  growing  in  quantity.  Spinach  is 
only  one  vegetable,  and,  of  course,  failures  occur 
in  summer  ;  and  in  justice  to  readers  residing  in 
the  south  it  should  be  stated  that  Spinach  fails 
more  frequently  in  the  south  than  the  north,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  rainfall. 

At  Syon  we  have  two  strings  to  our  bow,  and  we 
have  the  New  Zealand  Spinach,  Tetragonia  expansa, 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  this  is  quite  happy  with 
tropical  weather,  and  its  thick,  fleshy,  Mesembry- 
anthemum-like  foliage,  will  continue  to  be  fit  for 
cooking  for  a  long  time  if  the  plants  are  put  out  on 
good  holding  soil,  and  afforded  water  in  dry 
weather.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  their  quality  as  a  vegetable 
good.  Another  even  more  easily  grown  plant  is 
Perpetual  or  Spinach-Beet,  one  of  the  most  useful 
culinary  plants  all  the  year  round,  quite  hardy, 
and  the  possession  of  a  large  root  renders  it  more 
independent  of  the  weather.  If  two  sowings  be 
made,  one  in  early  spring,  and  another  in  June,  the 
produce  of  the  plants  will  last  till  the  frost  comes, 
for  immediately  one  crop  of  leaves  is  gathered 
from  a  plant,  fresh  leaves  appear.  Gathered  in  the 
young  state  it  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  a  round- 
leaved  Spinach,  and  differs  but  little  in  quality. 

Turnips  seldom  offer  any  difficulty  early  in  the 
year,  except  that  the  plants  will  bolt  in  some  soils 
if  sown  very  early  ;  but  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
failure  that  I  experienced  this  season,  which  was 
due  to  the  Turnip-flea,  which  devoured  them  in 
the  seed-leaf.  To  lose  one's  Turnips  in  the  spring 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  gardener,  but  at  Syon  we 
sow  the  long-rooting  French  varieties  in  frames, 
and  we  were  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  out- 
of-doors  sowing  that  was  destroyed.  A  substitute 
for  white  Turnips  may  be  found  in  the  garden 
Swede,  which  if  sown  in  August  or  early  September 
in  the  south,  will  afford  small,  solid,  sweet  roots 
for  the  needs  of  the  Scotch  gardens,  which  continue 
good  till  the  end  of  April.  There  are  two  excellent 
varieties  in  Sutton's  Yellow  and  Sutton's  White, 
both  excellent.  The  top  growth  is  small  in  both 
varieties,  and  they  withstand  almost  any  degree  of 
cold.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the 
two  garden  Swedes  noticed  above  are  valuable  for 
sowing  early  in  April,  and  never  fail  to  afford  a 
late  summer  supply — that  is  at  a  time  when 
sowings  are  carried  off  by  the  Turnip-flea  and  the 
drought. 

Another  disappointing  vegetable  in  some  kind  of 
soils  is  Carrots  ;  and  here  one  may  also  meet  the 
difficulty  by  sowing  the  stump-rooted  small  varie- 
ties at  short  intervals  during  the  year,  for  these 
small-rooted  Carrots  will  grow  where  large,  long- 
rooted    ones    fail ;     and,    moreover,    these     small 


Carrots,  when  sown  in  July,  afford  useable  roots 
in  winter  and  early  spring.  They  are  hardy  enough 
to  be  left  in  the  soil,  and  drawn  when  wanted. 
The  land  for  this  crop  should  be  heavily  dressed 
with  soot  or  lime,  and  well  worked,  and  be  neither 
too  wet  nor  heavy. 

The  Onion  in  some  gardens  does  badly,  fails  to 
form  bulbs,  and  there  are  great  losses  from  the 
Onion-fly.  Better  success  follows  the  sowing  of 
spring  varieties  in  the  autumn,  as  during  the  winter 
and  spring  the  pest  is  not  troublesome,  and  the 
bulbs  mature  early.  The  same  remarks  apply 
likewise  to  Parsley.  I  have  frequently  secured  a 
crop  of  this  plant  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  cold 
frames  or  pots,  and  planting  out  when  the  seed- 
lings were  large  enough  to  handle.  Indeed,  many 
vegetables  can  be  raised  thus  when  autumn  sowings 
fail  ;    such  plants  as   Spinach,   Cauliflowers,  and 

even  Beet,  do  well  with  pot  culture  at  the  start 

the  first  two  from  start  to  finish  if  grown  in  cold 
frames.  The  best  early  Cauliflowers  that  I  ever 
saw  were  grown  in  the  north  in  pits  with  an 
ordinary  turf  wall,  with  thatched  hurdles  for  a  top 
covering  in  severe  weather. 

Salads  are,  in  our  variable  climate,  more  difficult 
plants,  as  the  correspondence  in  these  pages  a  year 
or  two  ago  plainly  showed.  In  spite  of  glass  or 
frame  protection  they  are  never  too  plentiful  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  ;  damp  is  equally  fatal  to 
them  as  cold,  and  I  find  it  advisable  to  plant  boxes 
and  place  these  early  in  January  in  fruit-houses 
for  a  first  supply  of  early  Lettuce.  There  are 
other  crops  which  fail  sometimes,  but  these  are  of 
lesser  moment,  and  I  need  not  specify  them  here 
G.  IFythes. 


FOEEIGN  WOKMS  IN  ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 

It  were  strange  if  the  intercourse  which  has  gone 
on  for  ages  between  our  own  and  other  lands  had 
not  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of 
curious  life-forms  which  are  different  from  our  own. 
Perhaps  the  greater  wonder  is  that  so  few  of  these 
foreign  creatures  have  found  our  Boil,  climate, 
vegetation,  and  general  environment  congenial. 
Who  can  tell  of  a  single  quadruped,  insect,  bird,  or 
annelid,  which  has  been  introduced  by  accident 
or  unintentionally,  and  yet  has  established  itself 
among  us  ?  It  is  a  most  exceptional  thing  !  We 
admit  that  many  things  have  to  be  considered. 
Who  is  to  decide  whether  a  plant  or  animal  is 
indigenous  or  not  ?  How  can  we  tell  by  what 
means  these  representatives  of  plant  or  animal  life 
came  here  ?  Has  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  been 
exhaustively  treated  ? 

These  questions,  and  many  like  them,  may  be 
answered.  The  flora,  for  example,  has  been 
exhaustively  worked,  and  the  comparative  botanist 
has  little  hesitation  in  saying  of  any  plant,  "  This 
is  a  native,  and  that  is  foreign."  A  few  are  still 
ranked  as  uncertain,  but  that  is  in  most  instances 
because  the  plant  is  so  akin  in  type  and  character 
to  our  indigenes,  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a  child  of  the  soil.  Our  birds  and  insects  are 
pretty  generally  known,  and  the  naturalist  seldom 
finds  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  capture 
is  a  native  or  a  foreigner.  And  if  our  annelids  are 
among  our  least  known  forms  of  animal  life,  the 
expert  can  in  most  cases  tell  whether  a  new  form 
which  comes  under  his  notice  is  or  is  not  a  native. 
If  there  is  at  present  any  difficulty  on  this  score  it 
relates  chiefly  to  a  group  of  small  annelids  which 
feed  on  vegetables,  bulbs,  flowers,  and  different 
forms  of  plant  life,  and  may  bs  regarded  regularly, 
or  under  certain  conditions,  as  pests.  If  these 
worms  are  found  among  imported  plants  they  may 
perhaps  be  generally  looked  upon  as  foreigners  ; 
but  as  it  often  happens  that  native  annelids  prove 
a  scourge  to  introduced  plants,  the  expert  has  to 
decide  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  Much  work 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of 
practical  horticulture. 

Our  present  study  is  intended  to  throw  light 
upon  a  point  which  is  not  so  critical.     It  has  been 


known  for  a  long  time  that  curious  creatures  often 
turn  up  in  greenhouses,  hothouses,  and  similar 
places  where  useful  or  ornamental  plants  are  grown 
from  foreign  stocks.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  roots  have  been 
imported  from  America,  Africa,  or  the  Ea^t.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  record  of  a  foreign  worm  to  which 
we  can  point  relates  to  the  curious  PerichaHa. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  English  earthworm  has 
more  than  eight  bristles  on  each  ring,  while  the 
body  in  each  instance  is  soft  and  pliable.  But 
many  years  ago  a  worm  of  a  rigid  character  was 
found  in  a  greenhouse,  which  had  bristles  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  or  circle,  surrounding  every  body 
segment.  As  time  went  on,  and  foreign  worms 
began  to  be  better  known,  it  was  found  that  the 
group  to  which  this  stranger  belonged  was  quite 
typical  of  Eastern  lands,  where  our  own  type  was 
very  seldom  found.  Then  it  became  apparent  that 
annelids,  like  other  things,  fell  into  classes  and 
orders,  and  while  one  genus  or  family  predominated 
in  one  district,  another  prevailed  elsewhere.  The 
Perichtetfe,  or  worms  with  circlets  of  bristles,  now 
bewilder  us  with  their  multiplicity,  and  form 
perhaps  the  largest  group  of  worms  in  the  world. 
Yet,  though  we  are  yearly  having  consignments  of 
foreign  plants  from  the  East  and  other  lands,  I  do- 
not  believe  the  Perichreta  has  anywhere  shown  the 
least  tendency  to  establish  itself  in  England  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  plenty  of  ferti- 
lised cocoons  reach  us  continually  to  make 
such  an  event  possible.  The  English  condi- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  congenial.  I  have  found 
specimens  in,  or  received  them  from  several 
different  parts  of  England,  including  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland  ;  and  Beddard  says  of  Perichteta 
indica,  Horst,  that  "  this  species  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  genus.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
hot-houBes  in  Europe,  having  been  there  met  with, 
in  Scotland  by  Service,  and  by  Michaelsen  in 
Berlin."  Dr.  Baird,  years  ago,  received  the  same 
or  a  near  ally,  from  Wales  and  two  localities  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Rosa  has  also  received  it  from  Por- 
tugal and  Antananarivo,  and  says  "it  is  frequently 
met  with  in  botanical  gardens. "  Another  species  (P. 
sinensis),  which  is  a  native  of  Foochow  and  other 
parts  of  China,  has  also  been  found  in  European 
gardens.  We  have  no  statistics  to  show  whether 
they  exist  here  for  more  than  one  season,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  however  frequently  these 
worms  may  be  imported,  they  have  never  yet  found 
a  permanent  home  amongst  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
show  that  there  are  a  few  species  of  foreign  worms, 
which  have  quite  established  themselves  in  our 
gardens.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
they  are  annelids  which  live  in  or  near  water, 
where  the  conditions  are  more  favourable.  Some 
years  ago  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  worm  had  been  found  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Gardens,  London,  concerning  which  the  late  James 
Payn  had  some  humorous  remarks. 

Writing  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
January  2,  1892,  he  says  : — "That  astute  periodi- 
cal Nature  has  discovered  a  new  kind  of  creature 
in  the  tank  of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  '  an  advance  on  the  Medusa,'  which  seems 
hard  upon  the  Medusa,  for  it  is  but  a  worm.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  its  having  gills  on  its  back, 
which  is  not  usual  in  the  fresh-water  forms.  A 
scientific  correspondent  suggests  that  '  it  came 
originally  from  some  river  like  the  Amazon,  and 
gradually  accustomed  itself  to  a  change  from  salt- 
water to  fresh.'"  It  is  known  as  the  Branchiura, 
or  gill-tailed  worm. 

This  curious  and  interesting  worm  was  described 
by  Beddard  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  for  1892,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  325;  he 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  it  in  the  London 
gardens.  Like  many  other  worms  it  can  reproduce 
its  tail.  Beddard  "cutoff  the  entire  gill-bearing 
region  of  a  specimen,  and  in  nine  days  there  were 
four  pairs  of  gills,  not  on  the  regenerated  tail, 
which  had  only  one  small  gill,  but  on  the  stump 
left  behind,    which    was    unprovided    with    gills 
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before  amputation."  In  1897  specimens  were  dis- 
covered in  Kew  Gardens,  where  they  are  now 
thoroughly  established.  They  were  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  us  firBt  by  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  interesting  thing  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  this  animal's  tail  as  it  obtrudes  itself  into 
tho  water  (while  the  head  is  buried  in  the  mud 
beneath),  and  waves  rhythmically  to  and  fro, at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  water  oxygenated,  and  its 
own  body  healthy. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  several  small, 
microscopic  water-worms  have  also  been  found  at 
Kew  and  in  London,  which  are  undoubted  impor- 
tations, and  have  apparently  become  quite  estab- 
lished. Eisen  also  informs  us  that  several  European 
worms  have  made  themselves  quite  at  home  in 
America. 

We  have  now  to  report  one  other  worm  which 
has  become  acclimatised  in  England,  and  bids  fair 
to  make  a  permanent  addition  to  our  annelid  ilora. 
Last  year,  a  flying  visit  was  paid  to  the  Kew 
botanical  gardens,  for  which  the  writer  had  been 
making  some  identifications,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  by  personal  research  to  gain  some 
new  light.     The  season  was  very  dry,  and  it  was 


lilishes  moreover  the  curious  fact  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly to  these  Ferny  glades  of  icons  ago  that 
the  present  world  of  commerce,  art,  and  science, 
owes,  through  coal,  its  chief  and  most  rapid  deve- 
lopment ;  and  from  this  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  the  very  similar  Fern-forests  of  the  Antipodes 
are  doiog  like  work  for  the  future,  while  in  these 
days  of  appreciative  humanity,  affording  the  most 
delightful  pictures  of  vegetative  life  in  which  the 
eye  can  revel. 

Although  the  specimens  are  naturally  frag- 
mentary, and  deprived  by  pressure  of  that  grace 
which  distinguishes  the  growing  Fern-frond  from 
the  flattened  out  herbarium  representative,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  luxuriant  growth  and 
enormous  size  ;  the  stems  of  the  Bide  divisions  or 
pinnas  being,  in  some  cases,  as  thick  as  one's 
thumb,  which,  from  the  habit  of  the  adherent 
pinnules,  always  planned  on  similar  lines  to  the 
entire  frond,  indicate  a  length  of  frond  of  40  feet  or 
more — a  giant  indeed.  Many  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens are  presumably  fragments,  and  as  there  is  no 
definite  character  which  differentiates  a  detached 
pinna,  or  even  minor  sub-division  from  a  frond 
proper,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  admirable 


Fig.  14. — strawberry  st.  astoine  de  padoue. 


mpossible  to  do  anything  in  the  open.  At  last, 
however,  he  found  a  sheet  of  water.  It  was  very 
low  from  the  drought,  and  the  margins  were  muddy. 
Diving  among  the  oozy  mud,  he  soon  brought  up 
some  specimen?,  which  were  instantly  discovered 
to  be  new  to  Britain.  The  matter  was  duly  notified 
to  one  of  the  officials,  and  has  since  been  the  sub- 
ject of  further  research,  the  official  report  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  prepared.  We  can  only  state  that 
the  worm  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  our 
native  earth-worms,  having  eight  seta;  or  bristles 
in  each  segment :  but  that  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  native  of  Brazil.  We  thus  find  a  Geoscolex  and 
a  Branchiura  settling  down  amongst  us,  and  hope 
that  further  investigation  may  add  other  interesting 
forma.  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend. 


FOSSIL    FEENS. 

The  wonderfully  interesting  series  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  fossil  Ferns  found  in  the 
shales  of  various  coal  strata  in  the  United  States, 
given  in  the  recent  issue  of  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,  by  David  White, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington,  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  in  almost 
as  tangible  a  fashion  as  the  fossils  themselves  the 
marvellous  similarity  of  those  Ferns  of  a  distant 
past   to   our  Ferns   of   the   present  day.     It  esta- 


descriptive  text  a  (?)  usually  inserted  where  the 
class  of  sub-division  is  given.  Naturally,  in  looking 
through  the  plates  we  kept  an  eye  open  for  signs  of 
variation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one 
Fern  (Mariopteris  sphenopteroides),  the  excurrent 
rhachides  at  the  top  of  the  frond  and  pinnae  are  almost 
precisely  on  the  lines  of  several  of  our  British 
varieties,  such  as  Scol.  v.  peraferens,  L.  mon- 
tana  truncata,  A.  f.-f.  excurrens,  and  of  a  recent 
American  find  on  the  Potomac  of  Polypodium  hexa- 
gonopterum  truncatum,  in  all  of  which  the  divisions 
end  somewhat  abruptly,  and  the  midrib  continues 
as  a  thorn.  In  the  fossil  it  appears  to  be  a  specific 
character,  which  points  to  the  possibility  of  snch 
sports  being  reversions  to  old  ancestral  types.  In 
this  connection,  therefore,  it  might  be  well  for 
possessors  of  other  collections  similar  to  the  one  in 
question  to  study  them  carefully  from  the  varietal 
point  of  view.  Another  of  the  fossils,  unfortu- 
nately very  imperfect,  seems  to  have  distinctly 
ramose  fronds,  though  none  of  the  specimens  show 
the  bifid  tips  which  so  often  occur  now-a-days. 
The  percentage,  or  rather  permillage,  however,  of 
sports,  or  even  partial  sports,  as  compared  with 
normal  forms,  is  extremely  small,  and  of  course 
the  number  of  fossil  types  fairly  exposed  by  split- 
ting of  the  shales  containing  them  is  relatively 
minute  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  plants  which 
grew,   and  died,   and  rotted  completely  away  to 


form  the  coal  proper,  which  it  has  been  demon- 
strated often  consists  mainly  of  the  less  destruc- 
tible spores  and  spore-cases.  The  chance  of  a  frond 
surviving  in  recognisable  fossil  form  must  be 
exceedingly  remote,  and  collectors  therefore  are 
the  more  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
acquiring  so  much  good  material  as  to  euable  them 
to  go  a  long  way  in  classifying  and  identifying  the 
very  numerous  species  and  genera  of  the  Ferns  of 
the  Carboniferous  age.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  many  of  these  shales  are  largely  composed  of 
or  interstratified  with  the  fronds  of  Ferns  and 
Equiseta  and  their  allies,  and  would  probably 
expose  fresh  examples  if  repeatedly  split  up  in  the 
direction  of  their  cleavage — a  delicate  and  risky 
task  in  the  case  of  good  surface  shows,  but  quite 
possibly  well  worth  a  trial  in  many  instances. 
Chas.  T.  Dniery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


STRAWBERRIES   IN    1900. 

I  am  unable  to  describe  the  season  as  a  good  one. 
In  the  first  place,  the  plants  suffered  severely  from 
the  protracted  drought  of  last  summer  (1899),  and 
the  crowns  were  not  so  well  developed  as  usual, 
but  they  passed  through  the  winter  unusually  well ; 
not  1  per  cent,  of  our  newly-planted  beds  failed, 
and  they  made  a  vigorous  start  in  the  spring.  Soon 
after  the  flowering  season  the  days  were  cold  and 
wet,  and  although  no  blossoms  were  frosted,  their 
operations  were  so  checked,  that  the  only  satisfac- 
tory crop  has  been  that  of  Royal  Sovereign,  the 
early  berries  of  which  were  remarkably  fine,  and 
the  pickings  were  good  to  the  last,  with  but  very 
few  small  and  imperfect  berries  ;  a  few  rotted  in 
the  wet  time  at  the  end  of  June,  but  not  a  large 
number.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  never  gave  a  good 
picking  all  the  season,  and  the  late  ones  have  not 
been  up  to  their  usual  quality. 

I  am  writing  so  far  of  our  own  stock.  But  so  far 
as  the  market  farmers  are  concerned,  I  have  not 
seen  a  satisfactory  sample  in  Maidstone  this  season  ; 
and  in  a  chat  with  a  very  large  and  experienced 
grower,  he  remarked,  "  I  never  yet  saw  a  good 
crop  of  Strawberries  when  the  foliage  stood  up  so 
bold  before  the  fruit  shows. "  In  other  words,  the 
vital  energy  of  the  plants  was  diverted  to  the 
leaves,  and  thus  starved  the  fruit. 

As  far  as  flavour  is  concerned,  I  retain  my 
opinion  that  Dr.  Hogg  is  the  most  delicious,  while 
after  that  British  Queen  and  Countess  follow  "  a 
neck  behind ;  "  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  which  I 
consider  a  great  gain,  comes  next.  That  esteemed 
connoisseur,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  tells  me,  "  Coun- 
tess and  Denmark  are  my  best  this  year  ;  the  latter 
such  a  cropper !  " 

I  am  quite  converted  to  tub-culture  by  the 
results  I  have  seen,  and  for  amateurs  with  small 
gardens.  It  is  a  boon  to  be  enabled  to  grow 
thirty-six  or  forty  plants  in  6  feet  square  space,  and 
the  barrel  plants  are  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier 
than  the  same  kinds  grown  outside. 

New  'Varieties. 

In  new  varieties  there  have  been  no  remarkable 
sorts  to  mention,  which  I  have  "  tasted  and  tried.' 
Trafalgar  should  be  good  if  it  takes  after  its  parents  ; 
while  Lord  Kitchener,  if  a  bit  acid,  is  a  grand 
bearer,  and  if  not  quite  up  to  dessert  quality,  will 
be  valuable  for  preserving  and  ices. 

At  the  present  time  I  never  saw  the  young  plants 
more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the  old  beds  are 
the  same.  I  would  advise  planters  to  increase  their 
stocks  of  reliable  sorts,  trying  a  few  of  the  newer 
kinds  yearly.  The  Strawberry  is  such  a  fickle  fruit, 
that  a  few  sorts  cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  a 
supply,  and  a  variety  may  succeed  grandly  in  one 
place,  and  utterly  fail  in  another. 

I  could  name  six  recent  introductions  that 
are  quite  worthless  here,  but  they  shall  be 
tried  for  three  years  before  discarding  them. 
We  have  now  many  autumnal-fruiting  varieties, 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  before  St. 
Antoine  de  Padoue  (see  fig.  14).  It  is  a  very 
vigorous,    compact   grower,   and   the    fruit    is    by 
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far  the  largest  of  the  new  hybrids.  La  Constante 
d'Automne  (fecondee)  will  be  the  best  of  the  St. 
Joseph  race,  and  is  a  very  finely  flavoured  berry  in 
June,  while  it  is  a  grand  bearer  in  autumn,  and  the 
fruits  are  larger  than  St.  Joseph.  Of  this  "  happy 
family,"  I  fear  we  shall  find  many  too  closely 
related  to  retain  as  distinct  sorts,  but  shall  deter- 
mine this  in  October.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 


Colonial  Notes. 

AUSTRALIAN  IRRIGATION  FARMS. 
Some  irrigation  experiments  of  an  interesting 
and  most  remarkable  character  are  at  present  being 
conducted  in  New  South  Wales.  As  is  generally 
known,  there  is  an  immense  inland  region,  used  ex- 
clusively for  pastoral  purposes,  embracing  an  area 
of  several  thousand  square  miles,  and  graphically 
described  as  a  waterless  country,  the  rainfall  being 
slight,  and  the  water  supply  extremely  precarious. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  few  years  that 
it  was  definitely  shown  that  abundance  of  water 
could  be  obtained,  not  only  from  the  cretaceous 
formation,  but  also  from  other  rocks  underlying 
the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  colony.  Artesian  boring 
in  New  South  Wales  commenced  in  1879,  in  which 
year  operations  were  begun  at  Kallara,  a  station 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  The  supply 
was  tapped  at  a  depth  of  140  ft. ,  and  the  effluent  water 
rose  to  a  height  of  26  feet.  In  1884  the  colonial 
Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  first  bore  in 
search  of  water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was 
reached  at  89  feet.  Since  then  much  work  has 
been  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise.  On  November  30,  1899,  there  were 
seventy-three  completed  Government  bores,  while 
twelve  were  in  progress,  and  contracts  bad  been 
let  for  others.  Of  those  completed,  there  are  forty- 
eight  flowing,  yielding  a  supply  of  approximately 
29, 000, 000  gallons  per  diem,  and  sixteen  from  which 
a  supply  of  750,000  gallons  per  diem  can  be  pumped  ; 
but  in  the  remaining  eight  bores  the  search 
for  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes  has  been 
unsuccessful.  The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  colony 
is  that  at  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree  to 
Boggabilla,  which  is  down  4,086  feet,  yielding  a 
flow  of  745,200  gallons  per  diem.  The  next  in 
depth  is  the  Bancanya  bore  on  the  Silverton- 
Cobham  road,  being  3,615  feet  deep.  The  largest 
flow  has  been  obtained  at  the  Toolora  bore,  on  the 
road  from  Wallgett  to  Coouamble,  which  yields 
approximately  3,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  The 
water  from  the  Government  bores,  over  and  above 
that  required  for  travelling  stock  and  domestic  use, 
is  being  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  At 
the  Pera  bore,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaar- 
ing  Road,  an  area  of  GS§  acres  has  been  reserved 
for  an  experimental  farm.  The  remainder  of  the 
land  has  been  cut  up  into  20-acre  blocks,  all  of 
which  have  been  let  under  the  homestead  selection 
provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1S95.  Good 
results  have  attended  the  -work  of  irrigation  at  this 
place,  as  well  as  at  other  bores,  especially  those  on 
the  Bourke  to  Barringun  Road,  but  the  work  is 
still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage.  Should 
future  results  realise  the  anticipations  formed  by 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  question,  it 
is  possible  that  the  vast  expanse  of  treeless,  water- 
less country,  at  present  given  up  to  sheep,  and  which 
is  a  source  of  heavy  loss  to  pastoralists  during  pro- 
longed periods  of  drought,  may  become  studded  with 
richly  fertile  spots,  each  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness, 
and  assisting  in  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  The  primary  idea  was  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  drying  fruits,  such  as  Apricots  and 
Raisins,  but  a  couple  of  years  were  lost  in  experi- 
menting with  Californian  methods  of  irrigation, 
which  proved  f  utile,  the  periodical  flooding  of  the 
land  causing  it  to  cake  down  to  the  subsoil.  The 
system  of  soil  aeration  now  adopted  has  proved 
successful  in  every  respect,  and  where,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  but  dry, 
burnt-up   country,    may   now   be   found    beautiful 


gardens,  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  growing 
in  luxuriant  profusion,  and  orchards  filled  with 
healthy  trees  giving  the  rich  promise  of  future 
abundant  crops.  But  there  have  been  varying 
results  on  the  irrigation  farms.  Several  have  been 
successful,  ond  others  only  partially  so.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  occasioned  largely  by  the  character  of 
the  tenants.  Those  possessing  real  agricultural  ex- 
perience, and  willing  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account, 
have  found  irrigation-farming  a  remunerative  enter- 
prise. Where  such  experience  is  lacking,  there  will 
inevitably  be  disappointment.  Now  that  the 
principles  on  which  irrigation-agriculture  in  the 
New  South  Wales  dry  country  can  be  most 
effectually  conducted  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood, it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  irrigation 
farms  will  become  considerably  increased,  and  many 
million  gallons  of  water  at  present  unavoidably  run- 
ning to  waste,  become  utilised  in  a  most  advantage- 
ous manner.  John  Plummer,  Sydney,  JV.  S.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

The  Early  Vineries.  —The  planted-out  Vines 
which  are  cleared  of  their  crop  of  bunches,  and  are 
now  making  free  growth,  should  be  checked  by 
degrees.  If  the  principal  leaves  are  still  fresh- 
looking — as  they  ought  to  be  on  well-managed 
Vines — the  sublaterals  may  be  removed,  allowing 
one  or  two  only  to  remain  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  to  do  away  with  the  risk  of  the  principal 
buds  starting  into  growth.  These  "safety  "  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  every  fresh  leaf  made  from 
now  until  growth  ceases.  To  do  this,  allows  the 
sun  to  fully  mature  the  fruiting  shoots.  Should 
these  be  somewhat  green  for  the  time  of  year,  the 
ventilators  should  be  kept  moderately  open,  and 
the  hot  water-pipes  slightly  warmed,  which  will 
promote  evaporation  night  and  day,  and  help  in 
maturing  the  wood.  Little  damping-down  will  be 
required,  but  a  good  washing  of  the  Vines  once  a 
week  with  the  garden  engine  will  be  beneficial,  and 
will  keep  down  insect  pests.  Let  the  borders  be  kept 
in  a  moderately  moist  state  at  all  times,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  healthy  till  a  late  period.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  to  cut  off  the  foliage  at  pruning 
time,  provided  the  wood  is  matured,  than  to  lose  it 
prematurely. 

Late  Vineries.  —  The  tropical  heat  demands 
much  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  the  overheating 
of  the  air,  and  the  consequent  excessive  evaporation 
of  moisture,  which  exhausts  the  foliage  before  it  is 
matured.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  foliage  of  late 
Vines  occurs  mostly  during  the  stoning  period,  but 
that  stage  will  now  be  passed,  and  should  the  foliage 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  from  great  sun-heat,  some 
light  shading  material  should  be  laid  on  the  roof. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  great  heat,  vineries 
should  not  be  closed  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  A 
good  damping  down  at  about  8  P.M.,  and  a  little  air 
left  on  all  night  will  help  to  refresh  the  Vines. 
Much  of  the  scorching  of  Vines  is  due  to  the  foliage 
being  trained  too  near  the  glass,  combined  with  a 
sluggish  root  action  brought  about  by  a  close  reten- 
tive soil.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  of  the 
borders  is  free  and  open,  the  danger  lies  in  not 
affording  sufficient  water  during  very  hot  weather  ; 
as  under  the  latter  conditions  the  excessive  heat 
permeates  the  border  freely,  and  accelerates  the 
manufacture  of  food  at  the  root,  much  more  rapidly 
in  a  well  aerated  border  than  in  a  close  one. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to  supply  a 
liberal  amount  of  moisture,  without  which  the 
process  comes  to  a  stand-still.  Keep  a  close  watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  red-spider,  and  sponge 
the  foliage  directly  it  is  detected. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Beneow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Rock-garden. — Care  and  attention  should  now  be 
given  to  this  interesting  part  of  the  garden.  When 
alpines  are  raised  at  home,  seed-saving  is  an  im- 
portant operation  that  requires  constant  attention 
being  paid  to  the  seed-bearers,  cutting  out  dead 
and  decayed  flower-stems  and  foliage,  and  applying 
stakes  to  the  taller  and  choicer  plants.      Rapid- 


spreading  plants,  which  have  a  tendency  to  overrun 
their  allotted  space,  should  be  restricted  by  neatly 
clipping  or  pinching  back  the  shoots.  The  following 
are  apt  to  do  this,  and  it  is  a  good  method  to  pot-up 
rooted-pieces  of  these  each  year  in  rich  sandy  leaf- 
soil,  viz  : — Antennarias,  Arenarias,  Arabis,  Artemi- 
sias,  Cerastiums,  Coronillas,  Diotis,  Erodiums,  Dian- 
thus,  Helianthemums,  Iberis,  Linarias,  Polygonum 
vaccinifolium,  Potentillas,  Saponarias,  Hypericum 
calycinum,  Saxifragas,  mossy  Sedum,  Sempervivums, 
and  creeping  species  of  Thymus,  &c.  A  stock  of 
these  plants  is  readily  obtained  by  division  of  the 
roots,  and  as  such  they  are  useful  for  replacing  old 
and  disfigured  patches  during  the  autumn  or  early 
spring.  In  times  of  drought,  the  rock-garden 
should  receive  occasionally  water  after  dusk, 
affording  it  as  a  very  fine  spray.  The  Patent 
Umbrella  Sprayer  is  useful,  but  the  force  of  water 
should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  wash  away  the  soil 
about  the  more  delicate  plants.  This  method  of 
applying  moisture  permits  of  the  easy  extraction 
of  all  weeds,  and  allows  of  a  light  pricking  up  of  the 
soil,  previous  to  mulching  it  with  leaf-mould, 
coarse  grit,  or  ballast.  Sphagnum-moss,  if  placed 
roundabout  Droseras,  Sarracenias,  andOrehises.suits 
the  plants  if  it  can  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  spots  where  these  plants  are  cultivated,  should 
be  drained  so  that  moisture  does  not  stagnate  in 
the  soil. 

The  propagation  of  Rock  Plants.— A  border  or 
cool  frame  partially  in  the  shade,  should  now  be 
prepared  as  a  propagating  place.  If  the  soil  be 
stiff,  remove  it  to  the  depth  of  12  to  15  inches,  and 
at  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of  drainage  materials, 
and  then  one  of  moss  or  coarse  sittings  from  leaf, 
soil  or  loam,  finishing  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
one-third  of  yellow  loam,  finely  sifted  leaf-soil,  grit- 
and  charcoal,  which,  when  made  firm,  should  reach 
to  within  4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  thin  planks 
supporting  the  border  or  frame,  and  with  sufficient 
fall  to  carry  off  moisture  from  the  lights.  If 
hand-lights  are  used,  they  should  be  kept  clean. 
A  good  many  of  the  creeping  rock-plants,  as  Saxi- 
fragas and  Thymus,  may  be  taken  as  small  tufts 
and  planted  with  a  small  trowel  3  inches  apart 
in  the  frame.  Others  as  Cytisus,  Helianthemums, 
Cheiranthus,  Fuchsias,  Antirrhinums,  Astragalus, 
Dianthus,  Diotis,  Erica  auBtralis,  Globulanas, 
Iberis,  Lithospermums,  Myosotis,  Onosmas,  Pent- 
stemon,  Phloxes,  Plumbago  Larpenta?,  Primula, 
&c.  ;  Santolinas,  Silenes,  Veronicas,  Aubnetias, 
and  Campanulas,  &c,  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  side  shoots  taken  with  a  heel,  or 
the°  mother  plants  may  be  divided  at  the  ground 
level,  or  by  seed.  The  cuttings  should  be  neatly 
made,  aud  inserted  carefully  in  the  soil,  and  made 
firm.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  across  the 
frame,  and  the  soil  well  moistened  with  rain-water. 
If  grub  or  worms  get  troublesome  use  lime-water, 
and  pick  them  out  as  they  come  to  the  surface. 

General  Remarks.— A  sharp  outlook  must  be  kept 
for  earwigs  ;  traps  of  Bean-stalk,  Bamboo,  or  paper 
being  inserted  in  likely  places.  Lawns  will  benefit 
now  by  being  heavily  watered,  adding  liquid- 
manure,  or  dressing  with  superphosphates. 

Vitis  Coignetim,  V.  amurtn&is,  V.  heterophylla 
variegata,  V.  humulifolia  var.  purpurea,  *«•— 
These  are  now  making  rapid  growth,  and  after 
removing  their  laterals  tie  the  Vine-sterna  to  their 
supports.  V.  Coignetire  and  V.  amurensis  grow  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  should  have  plenty  of 
space  allowed  them.  If  the  soil  or  site  be  dry, 
apply  a  mulch  of  short  stable-dung,  and  afterwards 
water  liberally.      

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W  H  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wiqak, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  Bast  Sheen,  S.W. 
Dendrobiums.  —  The  recent  weather  has  been 
highly  favourable  to  Orchids  that  require  much 
solar  heat,  and  more  especially  the  warmth-loving 
species  of  Dendrobium.  With  abundance  of  natural 
heat  and  light,  aided  by  atmospherical  moisture  and 
other  artificially-created  conditions,  the  members 
of  the  thyrsoid  flowering  group,  such  as  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  denBilloium,  D.  firabriatum,  &c,  make 
rapid  progress,  and,  providing  sufficient  ventilation 
be  given,  will  mature  strong  pseudo-bulbs.  Plants 
of  those  species  immediately  related  to  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  when  their  pseudo-bulbs  have  completed 
their  growth,  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  secondary  growths  will  not  be 
induced.  As  the  plants  are  still  rooting  freely, 
they  will  need  ample  supplies  of  water  until  the 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  and 
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dry  bttt  light  structure.  The  same  treatment  is 
required  by  a  large  number  of  Dendrobiums,  such 
as  D.  nobile,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
primulinum,  D.  crepidatum,  and  the  various 
hybrids  from  those  species.  P.  aureum,  D.  Find- 
layanum,  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  timbriatum,  and 
D.  moschatum,  should  be  kept  in  their  growing 
quarters  permanently,  and  those  that  are  still 
making  growth  must  be  afforded  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  ;  but  others  that  have  commenced 
to  mature  will  need  less.  Plants  removed  from 
the  warm-house  should  not  be  subjected  suddenly 
to  direct  draughts  of  air,  or  the  tender  foliage  will 
"spot."  Give  an  increased  amount  of  ventilation 
as  the  plants  become  accustomed  to  their  altered 
conditions.  D.  Brymerianum  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  rooting  freely,  needs  much  water.  The 
leaves  of  most  Dendrobiums  are  liable  to  attacks 
from  insect-pests.  Thrips  and  aphis  may  be  kept 
under  by  fumigating  frequently,  but  mildly.  Red- 
spider  is  best  treated  by  sponging  the  leaves  with 
soapy  water. 

Stanhopeas  are  not  popular  Orchids,  but  lovers 
of  curiously-constructed  flowers  will  find  plenty  to 
interest  them  in  these.  Their  cultivation  is  simple, 
and  their  needs  few.  They  should  be  sus- 
pended in  the  Cattleya-house,  the  conditions 
of  which  suit  most  of  the  species.  Plants  in 
receptacles  that  have  become  decayed,  may  now 
be  divided,  and  made  up  anew.  Fix  them  in  teak- 
wood  baskets,  by  first  placing  a  few  rods  of  char- 
coal at  the  bottom,  at  right  angles  to  the  bars,  and 
then  work  in  some  lumpy  peat,  inserting  a  few 
heads  of  sphagnum- moss  on  thesurface.  Very  careful 
watering  should  follow  such  division,  and  thorough 
saturation  of  the  sphagnum-moss  should  be  avoided 
until  the  roots  have  well  penetrated  the  new 
material.  Water  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
very  long  in  the  young  folded  leaves,  otherwise 
decay  may  set  in.  Owing  to  the  flower-scapes 
generally  growing  downwards  through  the  base  of 
the  basket,  ordinary  drainage  should  not  be  used. 
Undisturbed  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition  should 
be  dipped  frequently,  and  sprayed  morning  and 
afternoon  to  encourage  free  growth,  and  to  prevent 
red-spider.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  matured, 
and  root-action  is  decreasing,  less  water  will  be 
needed,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
only  when  excessive  shrivelling  is  apparent. 

Lcclia  tenebrosa  commences  to  grow  almost  imme- 
diately after  flowering,  but  until  root-action  is  free 
no  increase  in  the  supply  of  water  is  needed.  This 
grand  species  requires  a  more  constant  supply  of 
water  than  L.  purpurata.  and  rather  more  shade, 
otherwise  its  requirements  are  the  same. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

y  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Crops.— lu  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
spells  of  hot  weather  have  alternated  with  long 
periods  of  cool  wet  weather,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
co  maintain  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  a  good  con- 
dition. In  some  gardens  these  variations  of  weather 
do  little  or  no  harm,  but  it  is  otherwise  on  those 
having  a  gravelly  subsoil.  No  plant  is  more  easily 
affected  by  drought  than  Celery,  and  the  plants 
which  have  received  their  first  moulding  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  lack  of  moisture,  but 
moderate  applications  of  water  afforded  in  the 
evening.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  will  be  bene- 
fited by  alternate  applications  of  liquid-manure 
and  clear  water  weekly.  Manure- water  should  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  foliage.  Agricultural 
salt,  bone-meal,  and  guano,  sprinkled  slightly  on 
the  soil  between  the  plants  before  affording  water 
is  especially  helpful  where  liquid-manure  is  not 
available.  The  Celery-fly  makes  its  appearance  at 
about  this  date,  and  should  be  kept  in  check  by 
weekly  applications  of  soot,  or  by  syringing  the 
leaves  with  tobacco-water. 

Scarlet  Runner  and  other  climbing  Beans  will 
have  reached  the  limits  of  the  sticks,  and  should 
have  the  points  of  the  bine  stopped,  and  mulchings 
applied  before  the  plants  come  into  bearing. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  —If  the  foliage  shows  that 
the  roots  are  full  grown,  these  should  be  lifted,  and 
laid  out  thinly  on  the  ground  till  they  are  dry.  In 
northerly  districts  it  may  be  advisable  to  allow  the 
bulbs  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  at  the  least  a 
fortnight,  as  when  lifted  too  soon  they  are  apt  to 
start  into  growth  at  an  early  date.  Do  not  break 
up  the  clusters  when  lifting  them,  but  dry  just  as 


they  are,  and   when   dried  divide  and  lay  them  out 
in  a  cool,  airy  store-room. 

Parsley. — This  herb  may  be  easily  obtained 
all  the  year  round,  if  hand-light  protection  be 
afforded  it  in  the  winter.  The  last  sowing  should 
be  made  at  the  end  of  July,  in  a  border  that  lays 
warm,  and  the  soil  of  which  is  moderately  rich. 
Let  drills  be  drawn  at  15  inches  apart,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly  therein,  and  cover  it  with  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  the  soil,  making  it  firm  over  the  seed.  The 
plants  that  are  affording  leaves  for  use  should  be 
watered  plentifully,  so  as  to  induce  continued 
growth  of  foliage.  Parsley-seed,  when  matured, 
should  be  removed  from  the  plants,  and  laid  on 
paper  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  afterwards  put  in  air- 
tight bottles. 

Lettuces  and  Endive  for  autumn  and  winter 
use  now  call  f<ir  preparations  on  a  liberal 
scale ;  and  in  order  to  have  good  heads 
of  Lettuce  throughout  these  seasons,  it  is  better 
to  afford  frame  -  protection.  Let  two  large 
sowings  be  made  :  the  first  forthwith,  and  another 
in  about  a  fortnight  later.  The  first  will  furnish 
salading  to  the  end  of  October  ;  and  the  plants  from 
the  second  may  be  planted  in  cold  pits  for  use  in 
the  winter.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  on 
an  east  or  west  border,  and  the  later  sowing  on  a 
south  border.  The  ground  must  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition, and  well  pulverised.  After  levelling  and 
rolling  it,  drills  should  be  drawn  at  1  foot  apart, 
and  the  seed  sown  thinly  therein.  In  dry  weather 
water  should  be  applied  abundantly,  or  the  growth 
will  be  slow.  As  soon  as  a  piece  of  land  on  a  south 
border  becomes  vacant,  it  should  be  got  in  readiness 
for  transplanting  these,  dressing  it  heavily  with 
rich  manure,  to  which  some  soot  and  wood-ashes 
are  added.  The  best  Cos  Lettuces  are  Hick's 
Hardy  Green,  and  Sutton's  Intermediate  ;  and  the 
best  Cabbage  varieties  are  Lee's  Immense,  Ham- 
mersmith Hardy  Green,  Stanstead  Park,  and 
Victoria. 

Miscellaneous.  —All  seed-beds  should  be  kept 
very  moist,  and  to  Cauliflowers  occupying  ground 
between  taller  vegetables,  water  should  be  copiously 
applied.  The  winter  vegetables  should  be  examined, 
and  blind  or  weakly  plants  replaced  by  sound  ones 
drawn  from  the  seed  or  nurse-beds.  Where  late 
sowings  of  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages,  &c. ,  were 
made,  these  should  be  planted  in  preference  to 
larger  plants  that  may  have  been  left  in  earlier 
seed-beds. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings  of  varieties  put  in  as 
advised,  being  now  well  rooted,  may  be  removed 
from  the  warm-bed,  and  stood  in  a  cold  pit,  with 
their  tops  close  to  the  glass,  and  be  gradually 
exposed  to  full  sunlight.  Let  the  young  plants  be 
freely  syringed,  and  the  points  pinched  out ;  and 
when  the  plants  begin  to  move,  shift  them  into 
0-inch  pots.  Return  to  the  cold-pit,  shade,  and  keep 
rather  close  for  a  week,  then  plunge  them  in  coal 
ashes  outside,  at  about  a  foot  apart.  When  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  apply  liquid- 
manure.  With  proper  attention,  these  will  make 
dwarf  bushy  plants,  whose  foliage  will  descend  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  —  The  earlier-struck 
plants  should  now  be  shifted  before  they  become 
at  all  pot-bound,  using  7  or  S-inch  pots  and  good 
turfy-loam,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  sand, 
and  a  32- size  pot  full  of  bone-meal  to  each  bushel 
of  soil.  No  water  should  be  afforded  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  plants  should  be  shaded  carefully  and 
sprayed  frequently  ;  then  let  the  quantity  of 
shading  be  reduced,  and  give  air  by  degrees,  till 
the  plants  will  stand  the  full  sunshine  without 
flagging. 

Schizanthus  retusus,  S.  r.  albus,  and  S.  Grahami. 
— Seeds  of  this  plant  in  variety  may  now  be  sown 
in  pans  or  boxes,  and  again  early  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  first  batch  will  flower  in  the 
early  spring.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  be  handled  readily,  prick  them  off  into  32's  to 
the  number  of  nine  in  a  pot.  The  soil  for  the  Schi- 
zanthuses  should  be  rich  and  light.  A  greenhouse 
pit  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  winter  them.  The 
plants  are  of  easy  culture,  not  liable  to  be  infested 
by  insects,  and  they  make  a  fine  display  in  the  con- 
servatory for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  the 
cut  state  the  flowers  are  useful  for  filling  glasses, 
the  stems  being  cut  from  '2  to  3  feet  in  height. 


Bulbs.  —  The  earliest  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
Narcissus  Pearl  and  Double  Roman,  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  can  be  procured  froin 
the  seedsmen.  For  Roman  Hyacinths,  large  48's 
are  the  most  convenient  size  of  pot ;  and  for 
Narcissus,  small  or  large  32's.  Let  as  many  bulbs 
as  possible  be  placed  in  each  ;  afterwards  plunging 
the  pots  in  coal-ashes  or  cocoanut-fibre  refuse, 
covering  them  with  a  layer  of  the  same  5  inches 
thick.  The  longer  the  bulbs  are  potted  before 
being  required  in  flower,  the  better  will  be  the 
flowers. 

Lachenalias  may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
similar  compost  to  that  used  for  Freesias ;  but  if 
these  were  potted  last  year,  let  the  pots  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  afterwards  top-dress  the  soil 
with  cow-dung.  Some  of  the  finest  L.  pendula  I 
ever  saw  had  not  been  repotted  for  several  years, 
but  after  flowering  had  been  stood  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf,  thoroughly  ripened,  and  treated  as  above 
described. 

Miscellaneous. — During  fhe  hot  weather  let  the 
syringe  be  used  freely  among  Celosias,  Linums, 
and  winter-flowering  plants  generally,  and  afford 
regular  supplies  of  manure- water  ;  and  finish  off  the 
repotting  of  such  plants  if  not  already  done. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,. 
New  Barnet. 

The  Work  of  the  Week. — The  drought  which  has 
prevailed  over  a  great  portion  ef  the  country  has 
occasioned  an  immense  amount  of  labour  being 
expended  in  affording  water  to  stone-fruit  trees  on 
walls  ;  and  should  it  continue,  Apples  and  Pears 
on  walls  will  claim  the  same  kind  of  attention,  and 
on  dry  soils  water  will  have  to  be  afforded  to  trees 
in  the  quarters.  The  operation  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  trees  must  be  thorough,  driblets  being  worse 
than  useless.  When  water  is  applied  in  this 
manner,  the  needs  of  each  tree  will  be  met  for 
some  two  or  three  weeks.  Strawberry-plants,  if 
rain  do  not  fall  ere  long,  will  require  water 
in  abundance,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  soon 
fall  a  prey  to  red- spider.  Runners  layered 
in  pots  will  require  much  water,  as  on  no 
account  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The 
syringing  of  the  wall  trees  is  of  more  importance 
now  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  should 
be  carried  out  either  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early 
in  the  morning.  Late  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries 
on  trellises  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  plentiful 
application  of  diluted  liquid  manure.  Raspberries 
may  have  repeated  applications  if  the  staple  be 
poor.  As  soon  as  the  summer  fruiting  Raspberries 
cease  to  bear,  the  old  canes  should  be  removed  at  a 
point  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  current  year's 
canes  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  to  a  stool. 
Manure-water  will  act  very  beneficially  on  these 
plants.  Let  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  bushes 
receive  due  attention,  and  the  young  shoots  on  wall- 
trees  recently  laid  in  be  fastened  back  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Foul  Brood. — There  are  bad  reports  coming  in 
from  many  districts  as  to  this  pest  being  on  the 
increase  ;  a  rigid  watch  should  be  kept,  and  means- 
taken  to  stamp  it  out.  If  the  bee-master  is  not 
quite  clear  as  to  what  is  the  matter,  he  should 
consult  an  expert  forthwith,  it  being  worse  than 
useless  to  allow  the  matter  to  go  on,  day  after  day 
getting  worse. 

Purchasing  Bees. — In  districts  where  foul  brood 
is  known  to  exist,  and  even  if  it  does  not,  a 
guarantee  of  health  from  the  seller  should  be- 
obtained.  Many  persons,  I  fear,  do  sell  to  anyone 
who  may  chance  to  come  along,  and  thus  get  rid  of, 
stocks,  well  knowing  they  are  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
sale.  The  wax-moth  is  also  very  troublesome  this 
year,  but  a  little  napthaline  kept  in  the  hives  will 
keep  this  pest  away. 


FALKLAND  Park. — In  our  notice  of  this  garden 
in  our  number  for  July  14  last,  we  omitted  to  state 
that  the  construction  of  the  fine  ranges  in  that 
establishment  was  carried  out  most  efficiently  by 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Monccb. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming \  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN     ON     ONE     8IDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer,  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unlets 
by  special  arrangement. 
•Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but 
He  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,         Jum  31 1  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
t     mittees,  Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aoo.    i  i  Midland     Carnation    and    Picotee 
'  (     Show  at  Birmingham  (two  days). 


FRIDAY, 


f  Devon    and    Exeter    Hort.    Soc. 
I     Shovr. 


SALES. 

FRIDAY,  July  27.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY',  Aoo.  l.—Sa!e  of  Freehold  Nursery,  HamptoD, 

2J  acres,  at  the  Mart,  London,  at  2  o'clock,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris. 

Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63'4°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  25  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  92° ;  Min.  60'. 

July  26  :  Fine,  hot. 
Provinces.— July  25  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  86°,  Home  Counties  ; 
Min.,  55°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


The   bi-centenary  of   the    intro- 

BiSfna'y  duction  of  **  Sweet  Pea  into 
Celebration.  Britain  was  duly  celebrated  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  July  20 
and  21.  It  would  appear  that  the  Committee 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  two- fold  result :  the 
first,  and  possibly  the  more  important,  being  to 
classify  the  varieties  so  far  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  making  a  select  list,  and  excluding 
therefrom  all  those  that  are  "too  much  alike  " 
to  others,  and  the  inferior  ones. 

The  above  object  seems  first  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme,  and 
it  was  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  such  attention  had 
already  been  given  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  that 
it  had  become  in  that  country  a  popular 
•exhibition  flower.  As  a  means  of  effecting  the 
object  stated,  it  was  decided  to  organise  a  large 
exhibition  of  the  flower  during  the  present 
year,  which  happens  to  be  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  introduction  to  Britain. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  there  would  have  been 
held  an  exhibition  this  year,  though  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  marking  a  bi- 
centenary, and  there  is  every  probability  that 
for  a  time  at  least  there  will  be  shows  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  each  year.  At  any  rate,  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  proposal 
already  made,  that  there  shall  be  instituted  a 
permanent  Classification  Committee  to  examine 
new  varieties  from  year  to  year.  If  this  idea 
be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
and  slight  differences  between  varieties  will 
be  accentuated,  just  as  is  now  the  case  in 
respect  to  Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Orchids. 

Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts  are  pleased  with  the 
prospect.  They  say  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  more  and  more 
towards  specialism.  The  greatest  degree  of 
perfection  is  developed  where  specialism  is 
adopted  in  its  entirety.     But  it  may  well   be 


asked  will  it  be  possible  to  "specialise"  in 
respect  to  all  the  more  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  only  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  and  resource  in  the 
horticultural  world,  and  when  increased  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  a  plant  or  a  class  of 
plants,  has  not  some  other  plant  or  plants 
lost  in  some  degree  the  benefits  it  obtained  from 
the  extra  notice  previously  enjoyed  ?  We  think 
this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  proof  that 
there  cannot  be  "specialised"  cultivation 
and  systematic  arrangement  maintained  in 
respect  to  every  flower  that  has  equal  claims  to 
some  of  those  that  now  rank  as  exhibition 
flowers,  such  for  instance  as  the  Auricula.  If 
there  is  any  need  for  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is  the 
trade  rather  than  private  cultivators  of  the 
plant  that  have  felt  it.  There  are  more  than 
250  varieties  at  present  found  in  seed-lists,  and 
a  customer  may  write  an  order  for  any  one  of 
these,  and  he  expects  his  seedsman  to  supply 
it,  which  means  that  the  nurserymen  must 
cultivate  an  extreme  number,  including  many 
that  he  knows  to  be  of  little  comparative  value. 
A  nurseryman  remarked  to  us  at  the  Palace  the 
other  day  :  "  Why  should  we  have  to  cultivate 
five  times  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  good 
ones,  for  I  am  convinced  that  I  could  form  a 
collection  of  fifty  that  would  embrace  all  the 
variations  there  are  in  colour  and  form."  The 
trade  therefore  think  that  if  a  classification 
committee,  or  to  put  it  plainly,  a  Sweet  Pea 
Society  be  established,  and  an  authoritative  list 
of  varieties  be  recommended,  they  would  be 
able  to  shelter  themselves  behind  this  when 
applied  to  for  comparatively  worthless  varieties, 
and  the  trade  was  therefore  much  interested  in 
the  exhibition. 

But  to  consider  the  exhibition  itself.  The 
committee  certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
gether an  immense  number  of  flowers.  The 
arrangements  were  in  many  respects  faulty,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  but  as  an  exhibition  it 
was  decidedly  successful. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  class,  and  it  was 
likewise  the  largest  also.  In  this,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  very  liberal 
prizes  for  one  hundred  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
arranged  in  the  colours,  dark  blue,  sky  blue, 
rich  purple,  blue  and  purple  striped,  brilliant 
scarlet,  carmine  and  white,  pink  and  rose, 
scarlet  striped,  primrose-yellow  and  white. 
There  were  seven  entries,  and  therefore  this 
class  would  bring  700  bunches.  The  success  of 
this  competition  was  reflected  in  more  or  less 
degree  through  the  whole  exhibition.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Trentham,  Staffordshire  (gr.,  Mr.  P.  Blair)  ; 
the  vases  in  this  case  being  placed  upon  green 
paper,  and  the  Pea-flowers  relieved  by  sprays 
of  Gypsophila,  which  were  arranged  below 
rather  than  among  the  Peas.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  remark  that  the  flowers  were  very  fine, 
but  it  was  interesting  to  examine  the  varieties 
that  could  safely  be  grouped  under  the  names 
chosen  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  From  several 
standpoints  the  class  was  not  satisfactory, 
because  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
show  Peas  of  all  the  colours  required.  There 
is  no  "brilliant  scarlet,"  for  instance,  and  the 
variety  that  answered  best  to  this  description 
was  the  American  Gorgeous,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  an  orange-scarlet  standard  ;  Oriental  is 
less  so  ;  and  Salopian  is  rather  crimson.  Any- 
one who  has  grown  many  Sweet  Peas,  has  found 
that  known  varieties  vary  considerably,  and  the 
Gorgeous  just  mentioned  affords  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  this,  for  flowers  in  various  collections  at 


this  exhibition  differed  much.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest-coloured  Sweet  Peas,  but  the  standard 
is  apt  to  burn  in  hot  sunshine  ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  if  a  little  shade  be  given  the  flowers,  they 
colour  best. 

We  saw  no  specimens  in  the  show  so  good  as 
Mr.  Blair's,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
had  been  shaded  or  not.  Trentham,  however, 
is  a  much  cooler  district  than  any  near  London. 
In  "  white,"  there  was  the  new  Sadie  Burpee, 
also  Sensation,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
The  two  latter  varieties  are  slightly  tinted  ones. 
Under  "sky-blue"  was  the  beautiful  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  of  lavender  shade  ;  and  among 
"primrose- yellows,"  Queen  "Victoria,  Venus, 
and  Mrs.  Eckford.  The  "rich  purples" 
varied  much  in  shade  ;  Duke  of  Westminster 
answered  to  the  description  best,  but  there 
were  also  Othello,  Black  Knight,  and  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  The  "  dark  blues  "  included  shades 
that  by  comparison  were  not  dark.  The  2nd 
prize  was  taken  by  H.  Hammond  Spencer, 
Esq.,  Glendaragh,  Teignmouth  (gr.,  Mr.  G. 
Poster)  ;  and  the  3rd  by  A.  S.  Hayman,  Esq., 
Hapford  House,  Frome  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Ackland). 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  by  different 
exhibitors  did  not  vary  in  method,  but  some 
were  staged  in  better  taste  than  others.  In 
some  of  the  collections  the  mistake  was  made 
of  using  too  much  relief  material,  as  Gypso- 
phila, natural  grasses,  &c,  and  of  asso- 
ciating them  confusingly  amongst  the  Pea 
flowers.  But  the  general  appearance  of 
the  exhibition  suffered  less  at  the  hands  of 
exhibitors  themselves,  than  from  circumstances 
that  we  suppose  might  have  been  prevented  by 
the  Show  Committee.  The  most  "  regrettable 
incident"  was  that  of  the  scarlet  drapery  which 
was  suspended  from  the  tables  to  the  floor. 
Try  as  one  would,  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  this  terrible]  mistake.  You  could 
examine  the  Pea-  flowers  upon  a  certain 
table  without  their  colours  being  killed  by 
the  drapery  of  the  same  table,  that  is  if  you 
placed  yourself  sufficiently  close  to  the  table  ; 
but,  if  you  were  standing  in  the  centre  path- 
way, the  flowers  had  still  for  a  back-ground  the 
scarlet  screen  at  the  front  of  the  side  table.  So 
killing  was  this  drapery  to  the  delicate  tints  of 
the  Peas,  and  so  utterly  displeasing,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remark  upon  this  show 
and  not  mention  a  feature  that  made  so  lasting 
an  impression.  In  another  respect  an  improve- 
ment might  have  been  made,  by  placing  a  few 
ornamental  plants  along  the  centre  of  the 
tables,  which  would  have  given  the  show  a  much 
better  effect.  In  the  disposition  of  the  exhibits 
in  the  various  classes  too,  there  was  much  to  be 
desired,  for  several  tables  in  the  best  positions 
were  left  unfurnished,  whilst  many  of  the 
exhibits  were  crowded  to  the  sides  of  the 
Palace,  and  to  corners  we  have  seldom  seen 
pressed  into  service.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
expect  the  first  great  Sweet  Pea  Show  held  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  attain  perfection  in  such 
details. 

In  Mr.  Eckford's  class  for  forty-eight 
bunches,  in  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  varieties, 
were  shown  what  were  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  examples  of  flowers  in  the 
exhibition.  These  gained  the  1st  prize  for 
Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
gr.,  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett,  and  were  also  awarded 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  Silver  Cup,  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show.  Percy 
Waterer,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Fawkham,  Kent, 
who  provided  a  background  of  black  velvet,  and 
placed  the  vases  over  very  pale  green,  took 
2nd   prize ;    the   Duke   of    Sutherland  being 
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next  best  among  live  other  exhibitors.  Messrs. 
Burst  &  Son  offered  prizes  for  thirty-six 
bunches  in  twenty-four  varieties,  and  a  fine 
show  resulted.  The  trade  were  not  excluded, 
and  so  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton  ;  and  the  2nd  by  Mess-s.  I.  House  & 
Son,  Westbnry  -  on  -  Trym  ;  Messrs.  Hinton 
Bkos.,  Warwick,  being  3rd. 

The  next  class  for  prizes  by  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Taker  &  Co.,  was  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  colour.  The  collection  adjudged  to  be 
hest  was  from  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son.  There 
was  to  be  one  bunch  each  of  the  three  best 
white,  three  best  scarlet,  and  three  best  blue 
■varieties.  In  the  winning  stand  the  scarlets 
were  Gorgeous,  Mars  and  Salopian  ;  Blues, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Countess  Cadogan,  and 
Navy  Blue  ;  and  Whites,  Sadie  Burpee,  Blanche 
Burpee,  and  Snowdrift.  Percy  Waterer,  Esq. , 
was  2nd,  but  there  was  a  protest  raised  from 
another  exhibitor  owing  to  there  having  been 
two  schedules  issued,  which  in  respect  to  this 
■class  were  not  absolutely  the  same,  and  the 
prizes  may  have  been  re-adjusted. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  prizes  brought  together 
•some  nice  exhibits  of  twenty-four  bunches,  the 
best  of  which  came  from  Leicester,  the  exhi- 
bitor being  Mark  Firth,  Esq. ,  Weston  Hall, 
gr.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 

Messrs.  Burpee's  class  for  cut  blooms  of 
American-raised  varieties  was  very  successful, 
but  those  for  plants  of  Cupid  varieties  call  for 
no  remark.  There  have  been  some  very  lovely 
varieties  introduced  from  America,  such  as 
Navy  Blue,  Oriental,  Grey  Friars,  Lottie 
Hutchins,  Gorgeous,  and  many  others.  Lord 
Aldenham  had  the  best  collection  of  these. 

The  class  in  which  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Magadne  for  eigh- 
teen bunches  was  won  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House 
.&  Son;  and  in  a  class  for  eighteen  stems, 
which  showed  the  greatest  aggregate  of  ex- 
panded blossoms,  and  for  which  prizes  were 
offered  by  M.  Ernst  Benary,  of  Erfurt ; 
most  of  the  stems  had  four  or  five  flowers  upon 
each. 

A  number  of  classes  were  arranged  for  single 
bunches  of  varieties  of  particular  colours,  with 
a  view  to  showing  the  best  of  each  colour  ;  the 
prizes  being  offered  by  various  seed  firms.  The 
results  of  these  classes  were  as  follows  :  dark 
anaroon,  bronze  or  purple,  Black  Knight ;  pink, 
Lovely  ;  rose,  Lord  Kenyon  ;  scarlet  or  crim- 
son, Salopian  ;  a  "  hooded"  standard  variety, 
Countess  of  Lathom,  pink  ;  a  deep  blue  or 
violet  variety,  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  yellow  or 
primrose-coloured,  Queen  Victoria  ;  pale  blue, 
mauve,  or  lavender,  Lady  G.  Hamilton  ;  any 
white  variety,  Sadie  Burpee  ;  blush,  or  flesh- 
coloured,  Venus  ;  dark  striped  or  flaked  variety, 
America;  a  light  striped  or  flaked  variety,  Pink 
Friar. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs,  the  principal 
one,  for  eighteen  bunches,  was  won  by  Thos 
Axdersey,  Esq.,  The  Hermitage,  Shrewsbury, 
with  a  collection  in  which  there  was  one 
American  variety,  and  the  rest  were  raised  in 
England.  There  were  also  classes  for  twelve 
bunches  and  six  bunches. 

In  the  floral  decorations  there  was  not  any 
-novel  feature  that  specially  calls  for  comment, 
as  Sweet  Peas  have  been  arranged  in  similar 
ifashion  at  exhibitions  previously.  A  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  for 
the  best  decorative  display  covering  a  table  • 
and  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Feltham,  had  the  best 
^decorated  dinner-table. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were 
.shown   by  a   number  of  firms,    including   the 


following  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  (Gold  Medal) ; 
Hurst  &  Sons,  Hounsditch  (Gold  Medal)  ; 
E.  W.  Kino  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex  ;  Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham  ;  Harrison  &  Son, 
Leicester;  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester;  J.  Peed 
&  Sons,  Norwood  ;  Webb  &  Son,  Stourbridge  ; 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  (Gold  Medal)  ;  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  F.  G.  Foster, 
Havaut ;  Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Mr.  H. 
Eckford,  Wem,  Salop  (Gold  Medal),  &c. 

Golden  Gate  was  a  new  variety  that  obtained 
1st  prize  in  a  class  for  novelties.  In  Mr.  Eck- 
ford's  non-competitive  exhibit  the  following 
were  new  varieties :  Miss  Willmot,  a  large,  fully 
expanding  variety  of  attractive  rose  colour ;  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  pale  yellow,  and  an  improve- 
ment upon  Mrs.  Eckford  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  a 
variety  with  cream-coloured  wings  veined  with 
carmine  ;  and  a  deep  rose  standard,  Coccinea, 
and  George  Gordon. 

A  luncheon  at  midday  on  Friday  was  presided 
over  by  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  W.  P. 
Treloar,  President  of  the  celebration.  The 
principal  toasts  included  "Success  to  the  Bi- 
centenary Celebration,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  "  The  Foreign  Guests  and 
Visitors,"  to  which  responses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  Philadelphia ;  and  Herr 
Fritz  Benary,  Erfurt.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins 
said  that  for  the  past  ten  years  there  had  been 
in  America  a  wave  of  interest  in  the  Sweet  Pea 
three  thousand  miles  long,  but  that  there  had 
not  yet  been  held  such  a  good  exhibition 
as  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  N.  Sher- 
wood, V.M.H.,  proposed  "The  Officers  and 
Committees  of  the  Celebration,"  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  responded. 

The  conference  commenced  at  four  o'clock  on 
Friday,  but  the  heat  was  so  intense,  that  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  getting  together  a 
satisfactory  audience.  Only  two  subjects  were 
discussed,  instead  of  three  as  arranged.  These 
were  "  The  History  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Dicks,"  and  "  The  Classification  of  Varie- 
ties of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright. 
In  the  latter  paper  it  was  suggested  that  the 
varieties  might  be  grouped  into  self-coloured, 
bi-coloured,  flaked,  Picotee-edged,  and  fancy 
varieties ;  but  it  was  undesirable  to  attempt  any 
classification  in  respect  to  form,  the  "  hooded" 
character  being  one  undeserving  of  encourage- 
ment. There  were  several  subjects  remaining 
to  be  discussed  on  Saturday,  including  "Some 
Points  on  the  Culture  and  Decorative  Uses  of 
the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  ;  "The 
Evolution  and  Improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea," 
by  Messrs.  Eckford  and  Curtis  ;  "  The  Sweet 
Pea  in  America,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins. 
The  Classification  Committee  were  engaged  for 
some  time  upon  the  task  of  systematising  these, 
but  we  do  not  know  in  what  form  the  committee 
will  publish  the  result,  or  whether  the  papers 
will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet. 


Carnation  crop  in  this  country  (U.S.A.)  repre- 
sents an  annual  value  of  over  $4,000,000,  and  is 
constantly  increasing."  We  fear  that  no  amount 
of  dollars  would  induce  our  government  to 
appoint  plant-doctors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
horticulturists,  amateur  or  commercial.  The 
disease  which  Mr.  Woods  calls  Stigmonose,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  originally  called 
bacteriosis,  under  the  notion  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  bacteria.  Mr.  Woods,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  due  to  the  puncture  of  insects, 
and  especially  of  aphides,  and  the  photomicro- 
graphs that  he  appends  to  his  paper  show  clearly 
the  actual  puncture,  and  the  results  on  the 
structure. 

The  leaves  when  held  up  to  the  light  are  seen 
to  have  small  pellucid  yellow  dots.  The  leaves 
were  not  only  examined  microscopically,  but 
the  tissue  of  the  spots  was  "cultivated"  in  the 
ways  now  familiar  to  students  of  fungi  and 
of  bacteria.  Five  hundred  of  such  cultivations 
were  made,  but  without  result.  Nor  were 
inoculation  experiments  with  bacteria  more 
successful.  The  changes  of  the  tissues  were, 
however,  found  to  be  like  those  caused  by 
thrips,  red-spider,  or  aphis.  Plants  will  out- 
grow the  disease  if  well  cultivated  and  kept 
free  from  thrip,  aphis,  and  red-spider.  The 
author  concludes  that  "  the  grower  can  suc- 
cessfully combat  this  disease  by  the  proper 
selection  of  cuttings,  careful  propagation  of 
stock,  good  soil,  the  proper  amount  of  moisture, 
light,  and  air,  and  by  the  reduction  of  aphides, 
thrips,  and  red-spider  to  a  minimum. 


Stigmonose  is  the  name  given 
CD™easen  bF  Mr-  Albert  F.  Woods  to  a 
disease,  which  is  not  uncommon 
on  this  side  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  descriptive 
pamphlet,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Albert  F. 
Woods.  To  show  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  looks  on  this  matter,  we 
may  cite  from  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
Vegetable   Physiology  and   Pathology  :    ' '  The 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural -Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  31,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, when  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
Cacti.  A  lecture  on  Cherries  and  Plums  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
SOCIETY. — Owing  to  the  very  hot  weather  of  the 
last  few  days,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
again  alter  the  date  of  our  coming  Carnation  Show. 
This  is  now  defiaitely  arranged  for  the  original 
dates,  viz.,  August  1  and  2.  Robert  Sydenham. 

The  Fenn  Tribute  Fund.— In  addition  to 
the  names  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  we  may  cite 
that  of  Mr.  T.  Turton.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  and  transmit  all  sums  received. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  Baylor  Hart- 
land  kindly  sends  specimens  of  Goat's  Rue  (Galega 
officinalis),  and  of  a  variety  which  is  handsomer, 
taller,  more  robust,  with  narrower  leaves,  and 
longer  flower-spikes,  with  a  larger  number  of 
flowers,  each  flower  somewhat  larger  than  the  type, 
and  the  upper  flowers  of  the  raceme  almost  all 
white.  It  is  evidently  an  improved  variety,  and 
some  people  would  think  the  differences  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  species. 

The  Proposed  Laboratory  at  Kew,  if 
placed  in  the  situation  proposed,  will  obstruct  the 
view  over  the  Deer  Park,  and  interfere  with  the 
amenity  of  the  Queen's  Cottage  audits  surroundings 
in  Kew  Gardens.  There  is  no  such  view  near 
London,  and  there  are  plenty  of  places  where  the 
laboratory  could  be  placed  in  secluded  situations 
without  interfering  with  the  public  rights. 

Canadian  Tender  Fruits.  —  We  recently 
noted  the  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of  these 
fruits  from  our  markets,  owing  to  lack  of  arrange- 
ment between  shippers  and  shipowners.  That  the 
trade  could  be  made  profitable  all-round,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following.  During  last  autumn, 
there  were  sent  from  Grimsby,  Canada,  to  this 
country,  in  cold  storage,  for  experiment,  127  cases  of 
Peaches,  3,746  cases  of  Pears,  1,456  cases  of  Apples 
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82  cases  of  Quinces.  Of  the  Peaches,  one  lot  of 
28  cases,  sol<l  at  2  -46  dols.  each  ;  another  of  30  cases 
sold  at  2  99  dol.  —good  prices  for  about  half  a  bushel 
of  fruit.  Pears  did  well  in  all  cases  where  they  are 
raised  in  good  condition.  In  one  instance,  145  cases 
of  Bartlett's,  less  than  half  a  bushel  each,  were 
sold  in  Manchester  for  197  dol.  each,  and  netted 
in  Grimsby  at  154  dol.  per  case.  Another 
successful  instance  was  a  shipment  of  242  cases  of 
Duchess  Pears,  which  were  sold  at  197  dol.  in 
London,  and  netted  1-40  dol.  in  Grimsby. 

The  Yorkshire  College  Agricultural 
COUNCIL.— The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  the 
East  and  West  Ridings  Joint  Agricultural  Council 
have  issued,  in  bulletin  form,  pamphlets  No.  11  on 
"The  Food  of  Wild  Birds,"  and  No.  12  on  "One 
Hundred  Y'orkshire  Weeds."  The  former  of  these 
papers  constitutes  one  more  attempt  to  teach  agri- 
culturists and  others  which  birds  are  beneficial  and 
which  prejudicial  to  crops  ;  while  the  other  Bulletin, 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Botany, 
is  a  classified  list  of  weeds  injurious  on  plantations. 
Many  weeds  universal  throughout  Britain  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  list  is  intended  chiefly  for  use  in 
the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  "In 
this  wide  area,  with  its  varied  types  of  farming  on 
different  classes  of  soils,  the  number  of  plants 
occurring  as  weeds  is  greater  than  one  hundred, 
but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  fix  on  some 
definite  number,  and  to  complete  herbarium  collec- 
tions necessary  to  illustrate  these  before  proceeding 
further."  Such  a  pamphlet  as  this  must  be  of  great 
value  to  agriculturists  willing  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  a  list  of  a  second 
hundred  weeds  will  be  formed  after  the  details  of 
the  first  hundred  are  complete.  It  would  be  well 
to  add  notes  on  the  particular  way  in  which  the 
plants  are  injurious,  as  that  information  would 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  remedial  measures  to  be 
taken. 

FLORISTS  AND  THE  War.— A  daily  contem- 
porary says  that  the  decorating  florists  had  suffered 
considerably  through  the  war.  A  well-known  London 
florist  informed  a  representative  that  in  July  of  last 
year,  he  had  twenty-seven  balls  on  his  books,  but 
this  year  he  had  only  booked  one.  The  war  repre- 
sented a  loss  to  him  of  about  £7,000. 

Lilies.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  V.M.H.,  writes, 
"  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Wallace's 
lecture  on  Tuesday.  In  your  report,  p.  5S,  you  say 
that  reference  was  made  ' '  to  the  practice  of 
growing  Lilies  planted  out  in  unheated  glasshouses, 
as  adopted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge." 
I  have  grown  a  great  many  Lilies  of  many  species 
in  pots  and  boxes  in  unheated  and  slightly-heated 
glasshouses,  and  a  great  many  in  the  open  border 
unprotected,  and  in  Rhododendron  beds,  and  in 
casks  with  the  bottoms  taken  out,  so  as  to  protect 
the  bulbs  from  the  roots  of  shrubbery  plants  ;  but  I 
have  never  planted  out  Lilies  in  unheated  or  heated 
glasshouses.  As  I  am  writing,  will  you  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  grew  and  exhibited  many  Lilies  long  before 
Mr.  Elwes  took  up  their  cultivation,  and  wrote  his 
monograph  ;  aud  many  years  before  Dr.  Wallace, 
the  lecturer's  father,  began  growing  them,  and 
wrote  his  book.  Some  amateurs  grow  Lilies  easily, 
others  with  difficulty ;  much  depends  on  the 
particular  garden.  We  have  at  present  a  good 
instance  of  this  :  in  one  wood  where  we  have  many 
Lilies  planted  out,  a  certain  number  where  unpro- 
tected suffer  from  hard  May  frosts  ;  in  another 
wood  only  5  miles  from  the  first  one,  we  have 
never  to  consider  frosts  at  all.  I  enclose  an  old 
paper  showing  a  Certificate  as  far  back  as  1S67.'' 

Sweet  Peas.— It  is  singular  that  a  flower 
apparently  so  adapted  to  insect  fertilisation  rarely 
intercrosses  (see  Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  vol.  ii.,  1S6S,  p.  91).  The  late  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Canterbury,  who  paid  great  attention 
to  these  plants,  and  catalogued  five  or  six  varieties 
in  his  Hortus  Duroverni  (1S31),  considered  the 
white  variety  tote  the  truest  from  seed.     Darwin 


himself  fertilised  on  two  occasions  a  purple  variety 
with  pollen  of  the  Painted  Lady,  which  has  a  pale 
cherry-coloured'standard,  and  white  wings.  From 
seeds  in  the  same  pod  he  raised  plants  perfectly 
resembling]  the  two  parents  (see  Darwin,  I.e., 
p.  94).  He  raised  three  or  four  generations  of 
these,  and  they  continued  to  resemble  Painted 
Lady  ;  but  though  they  were  occasionally  blotched, 
they  never  reverted  completely  to  the  original 
mother  parent. 

British  Association. — The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Bradford  on  Wednesday,  September  5, 
till  the  following  Wednesday,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sir  W.  Turner,  M.B.  The  Botanical  Section- 
Section  K — will  be  presided  over  by  Professor 
Vines  with  Professor  Reynolds  Green,  and  Sir 
George  King  as  Vice-President ;  and  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Seward,  Harold  Wager,  and  W.  West,  as 
Secretaries. 

Old  Books.— One  of  the  most  widely  known 
men  among  botanists,  gardeners,  and  men  of  science 
generally  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south- 
eastern  counties  of   Scotland,    was  the  late    Dr. 
James  Hardy,  for  long  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Old 
Cambus,  East  Lothian.     Many  of  those  who  knew 
him  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  library  of 
old  and  new  books,  which  he  had  collected  during 
a  very  long  life-time,  has  been  lately  dispersed  ; 
not  a  few  had  been  in  his  possession  for  forty  to 
sixty   years.     Among   the   old   English   works   on 
subjects   connected   with   gardening    and    botany, 
were  the  1574  and  1586  editions  of  Ly te's  A1  iewe 
Herhall,   Langham's  Garden  of   Health,   1579  ;   a 
very  fine    copy    of    Parkinson's  Paradisvs,  which 
belonged  to  Martyn,  and  the  Theatrum  Botanicum, 
in  equally  good  condition.     Holland's  Pliny ;  the 
1636  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herball,  Platte's  Jewell 
House  of  Arte  and  Nature,  and  Garden  of  Eden, 
Barnaby  Googe's  Husbandry,  Berth's  earliest  work, 
The  English  Improver,  and  Hartlib's  Legacy,  are 
other  classics.      There  was  also  a  copy  of    The 
Countryman's  Recreation,  generally  described  as  an 
anonymous  book,  though  referred  erroneously  by 
Miss  Amherst  to  Markham.     As  a  fact  the  book  is 
a  reprint  of  Leonard  Mascal's  A  Bool  of  the  Arte 
and  Maner  howe   to  Plant  and  Graff  all  Sorles  of 
Trees,  &c,   (1572) ;   to  which   is  added  A  Perfect 
Platforme   of  a  Hoppc   Garden    and    The  Expert 
Gardiner;     the  last  named    a  compilation    from 
various    early   works,    including    Hill's    Arte    of 
Gardening.     The  iUustrations  are  from  Mascal's 
book,  with  plans  of  knots  and  parterres  from  The 
Gountrie  Farme.     A  curious  misprint  of  "Water- 
cresses"  for  "  water- crevisses"  occurs,  and  apart 
from  the  engravings,   the  work  is   of    no  value. 
Markham,   Worlidge,   Tull,    Miller,    and    Evelyn, 
were  also  represented  by  one  or  other  of  their 
works.     A  very  interesting  but  not  much  known 
book   is  Lovell's  Htrball  (1665),   with  the  plants 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.     Among  books  of 
foreign  production  were  several  curious  and  fine 
works,  and  none  more  so  than  a  German  one  of 
date   1562,    giving  the  Effigies  of   Plants,    Trees, 
Fruits,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Insects,  <fcc,  all  coloured, 
and  having  as  frontispiece  a  garden  in  colours  with 
the  gardener  at  work  among  his  flowers.     Several 
works  of  Fuchs,  including  a  beautiful  French  trans- 
lation (1549)  ;    Delachamp's  Histoire   des  Plantes, 
1653  ;  and  Boccone's  Observationes  yaturelles,  were 
in  fine  condition.     Dioscorides  was  represented  in 
no  less  than  four  editions,  one  being  in  Spanish  ; 
and  Clusius  in  several  of  his  books.      Other  fine 
works  included  Lobel's  Stirpium  and  Adversaria, 
Paull's  Quadripartitum  Botanicum,   Haller's  Stir- 
pium Helvetia:,    and   a   very   fine  copy  of    Horlus 
Cliffortianus.      Camerarius,    Crescentius,    Bauhin. 
Cordus,  Linnreus,  Wildenow,  and  other  old  writers 
were  also  well  represented. 

Publications  Received.— ■igrimitwrai  Gazette  of 

New  South  Wales.  The  June  issue  of  this  periodical  contains, 
among  other  articles,  contributions  relating  to  the  Water 
Hyacinth,  by  W.  Froggatt ;  Insects  living  in  Figs  (with 
some  account  of  Caprification),  also  by  Mr.  Froggatt ;  The 
California  Fruit  Industry,  Composition  of  Rape,  Peach-leaf 


Curl,  Bust  on  Celery,  Analysis  of  Paspalum  stoloniferuma) 
grass  suitable  for  coastal  districts),  and  Orchard  Notes.— 
Bulletin  de  V Association  pour  la  Protection  des  Plantes.  The 
eighteenth  number  of  this  periodical  (published  by  W.  Kundig. 
et  Fils,  4,  Vieux  College,  Geneva),  includes  illustrated  articles, 
on  Yews  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Ruck  Gardens.  The 
pictures  of  the  Chemin  de  la  Garance,  l'A venue  de  l'Hermi- 
tage,  and  La  Jonction  in  1897,  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  We 
need  hardly  remind  our  readeis  of  the  connection  between, 
the  "  Association"  and  our  contributor,  M.  H.  Correvon.— 
We  have  before  us  the  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
Appendix  IV.,  1900,  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,and  which 
is  devoted  to  a  list  of  stafls  in  botanical  departments  at  home, 
and  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  We  note  also  the  Bulletin, 
of  (lie  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  edited  by  W.  Fawcett,  . 
and  containing  papers  on  Rice  Culture  in  the  United  States, 
Potato  Scab,  Vanilla  (with  an  illustration  of  the  fertilisation  oJ 
the  flower),  and  Salt  Bushes.— Trayimctions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  Part  II.  of  this  publication  for 
1899  contains  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  for 
1899,  byW.  W.  Lunt,  chairman;  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions of  Cattleya  X  Hardyana,  Dipladenia  Boliviensis,  and 
Lielia  x  nigrescens— noteworthy  plants  of  the  year.  Other 
reports  deal  with  Flowers,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Gardens  and 
Native  Plants,  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement,  and 
other  branches  of  the  work  connected  with  the  Society. 


DICKSONIA  YOUNGLE  IN  THE 

BUSH,   QUEENSLAND. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration.} 

The  genera  of  Ferns  which  contain  species  with 
erect  woody  stems  are  Alsophila,  Cyatbea,  Dick- 
sonia,  Hemitelia,  Lomaria,  Brainea,  and  Blechuum. 
Although  popularly  known  as  Tree-Ferns,  many  oS 
them  are  quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  are  no  more 
tree-like  than  a  tree  Carnation.  Such  are  Lomaria, 
Brainea,  and  Blechnum.  Hemitelia  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  tall-stemmed  handsome 
species,  but  the  genus  is  not  generally  known,  the 
three  first-named  genera  supplying  the  garden 
representatives  of  arborescent  Tree-Ferns.  Also- 
phila is  chiefly  tropical,  and  comprises  about  a  hun- 
dred species,  twenty  of  which  are  in  cultivation  at 
Kew.  Only  one,  however,  is  what  is  known  as  a. 
garden  plant,  namely,  A.  australis,  a  native  of 
Tasmania,  Australia,  &c. ,  and  a  good  plant  for  the 
conservatory.  Cyathea  is  another  large  genus, 
essentially  tropical,  and  represented  in  gardens  by 
two  species  which  are  not  tropical,  namely,  C. 
dealbata  and  C.  medullaris,  both  natives  of  New 
Zealand;  and  another  which  is  tropical,  viz.,  C. 
insignis  (princeps),  a  western  plant,  that  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool-house. 

Dicksonia  is  among  Ferns  what  Latania  is  among 
Palms,  or  Cycas  among  Cycads.  Show  the  man  in 
the  street  a  Tree-Fern,  and  if  he  pretends  to  know 
the  plant  at  all  he  will  call  it  a  Dicksonia.  Among, 
everyday  garden  plants  he  would  probably  be 
right.  There  is  no  more  serviceable  Fern  than 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  from  East  Australia  and  Van. 
Dieman's  Land.  Although  known  as  the  New 
Zealand  Tree-Fern,  it  is  not  a  native  of  that 
country.  It  appears  to  be  abundant  in  New  South. 
Wales  and  Victoria.  The  late  Baron  von  Mueller 
said  that  it  was  "  not  only  one  of  the  tallest  ofi 
all  the  Tree-Ferns  of  the  globe,  but  certainly  also 
the  most  hardy,  and  the  one  which  best  of  all 
endures  a  transit  through  great  distances.  Indeed, 
a  fresh  frondless  stem,  even  if  weighing  halfa-ton, 
requires  only  to  be  placed  without  any  packing  ir> 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  as  ordinary  goods,  to  secure  its 
safe  arrival  in  Europe."  Large  consignments  of 
stems  sent  as  here  described,  now  and  then  arrive 
in  London  to  be  sold  at  the  auction  rooms,  and 
there  are  several  gardens  in  the  south  of  England 
where  groups  of  this  Fern  are  a  conspicuous  feature 
out-of-doors,  which  were  started  with  stems 
freshly  imported  from  Australia.  It  matures  spores 
abundantly,  and  they  vegetate  freely  with  ordinary 
care.  A  five-year  old  plant  has  a  stem  a  foot 
high,  and  a  good  bead  of  fronds  a  yard  across. 

Miss  North  described  {Recollections  of  a  Happy 
Life,  ii.,  144)  the  Tree-Ferns  she  saw  in  a  forest  of 
Eucalyptus  near  Melbourne :—"  The  trees  ran  up 
like  gigantic  hop-poles  (they  were  said  to  be  300 
feet  or  more  high),  with  thousands  of  Tree-Ferns 
under  them,  also  straight,  and  30  feet  high, 
swelling  much  at  the  base  of  their  stems ;  a  nice 
undergrowth  of  young  Gums  and   other    shrubs 
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under  them.  .  .  .  We  walked  under  the  Feru- 
trees  to  a  fallen  tree,  of  which  I  could  not  see  the 
end,  but  which  was  being  sawn  up  bit  by  bit  to 
use  in  building  some  new  rooms  at  the  inn.  We 
found  our  way  under  the  lace-work  roof  of  Fern- 
fronds  to  a  small  stream,  which  was  also  arched 
over  by  them.  Their  stems  were  green  with  moss 
and  parasites,  wire-grass,  Ferns,  and  creepers. 
Over  them  was  a  lovely  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
with  white  flowers  tipped  with  deep  red-purple, 
hanging  among  its  glossy  green  leaves.  .  .  .  The 
Tree-Ferns  (chiefly  Dicksonias)  were  unfolding  their 
golden  crowns  of  huge  crooks." 

D.  Youugia?  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of 
New  South  Wales:  "Trunk  rarely  above  12  feet 
high,  slender,  the  upper  part  and  the  base  of  the 
frond-stalks  densely  covered  with  glossy  brown  or 
blackish  hairs.  Rachis  of  the  frond  often  ferru- 
ginous-pubescent. It  resembles  the  New  Zealand 
D.  squarrosa,  which,  however,  has  light  brown 
spreading  hairs  on  the  stalks  ;  the  fronds  are 
Jiarsher  in  texture,  and  the  sori  are  smaller."  A 
healthy  example  of  D.  Youngia"  may  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  temperate-house  at  Kew,  along  with  the 
following  Tree-Ferns.  The  minimum  temperature 
for  these  plants  is  43d.  Of  course,  during  the 
•summer  the  house  is  kept  as  cool  as  is  possible  by 
means  of  ventilation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
any  of  the  species  here  named  would  thrive  in  the 
ordinary  conservatory  : — 

Alsophila  aspera  Dicksonia  antarctica 
,,         australis  ,,         arborescens 

„         excelsa  ,,         fibrosa 

„         procera  „         Lathami 

,,         robusta  „         squarrosa 

Cyatbea  dealbata  ,,         Youngiie 

,i       Dregei  Hemitelia  capensis 
,,        sracilis  ,,         Smithi 

„       medullaris 

w.  w. 

[Our  Supplementary  Illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  Bunya-Bunya  mountains,  and 
obligingly  forwarded  by  the  colonial  botanist,  Mr. 
F.  Manton  Bailey.] 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  following  particulars  will  show  the  very 
■exceptional  character  of  the  present  spell  of  hot 
weather.  This  hot  spell  has  now  lasted  for  over 
a  fortnight,  during  which  period  the  shade  tempera- 
ture has  on  eleven  days  risen  to  or  above  SO3.  On 
the  hottest  day  of  all  (the  19th),  the  highest 
reading  was  90'.  Only  twice  previously  in  the 
iast  fifteen  years  has  such  a  high  temperature  as 
this  been  recorded  here,  viz.,  in  August,  1S93,  and 
September,  1898.  The  nights  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
as  exceptionally  warm  as  the  days  ;  however, 
during  the  night  preceding  the  23rd,  the  thermo- 
meter exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  never 
fell  lower  than  61',  making  this  the  warmest 
night  of  the  fifteen  years.  On  the  hottest 
•day,  the  difference  between  the  lowest  night 
and  highest  day  temperatures  in  shade  amounted 
to  40°.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  such 
a  great  range  as  this  has  been  registered  in 
any  one  day.  At  3  p.m.  the  air  was  not  only  hot 
and  calm,  but  also  remarkably  dry,  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometer being  as  much  as  20'.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  ground  has  now  become 
unusually  warm,  the  temperature  at  2  feet  deep 
being  6°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  9' 
warmer  than  is  seasonable.  The  reading  at  1  foot 
•deep  is  higher  than  any  of  which  I  have  here  any 
record.  On  seven  of  the  hottest  days  the  air  was 
warmest  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
was  no  marked  decline  in  temperature  until  after 
<3  p.m.  Whereas  at  1  foot  deep  the  soil  was  warmest 
at  midnight,  and  coldest  about  noon.  Xo  rain  has 
fallen  since  the  sharp  thunderstorm  of  the  16th. 
If  we  except  the  few  drops  which  came  through 
the  turfed  soil  percolation  gauge  for  three  days 
after  that  storm,  no  rainwater  has  come  through 
this  gauge   for   nearly  thirteen  weeks.     It  is  sur- 


prising how  little  my  lawns  benefited  by  the  heavy 
rain  which  fell  during  the  storm  referred  to,  for 
they  are  now  as  parched  up  and  dry  as  before. 
During  the  hot  period  above  mentioned,  the  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  nine  hours  a  day — by  no 
means  an  unusual  record  for  the  time  of  year. 
E.M.,  Berkhamsted,  July  24. 


THE   REV.   W.   T.   HUTCHINS 

Is  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  All  Ahout  Sweet 
Peas.  At  the  recent  Conference  he  read  a  paper 
on  the  "Sweet  Pea  in  America,"  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  work  of  Eckford,  and  to  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  since  his  last  visit  to  this 
country  five  years  since. 


Rev.  W.  T.  HUTCHINS, 
Author  of  "All  About  Sweet  Peas." 


Home  Correspondence. 


WANTED— A  NEW  STRAWBERRY.  —  That  was 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  great  Kentish  Strawberry 
growers  the  other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  he 
should  know  what  are  the  needs  of  the  market. 
Certainly  the  growers  have  "Sir  Joseph  "  yet,  and 
a  splendid  friend  he  has  been  to  them,  and  to  the 
nation  at  large.  What  vast  quantities  of  that 
superb  old  variety  have  been  on  sale  in  every 
direction  !  Even  the  poorest  haviDg  this  season 
had  a  chance  to  taste  Strawberries  fairly  well. 
But,  said  our  Kentish  man,  we  begin  to  want 
another  variety  that  will  supersede  Sir  Joseph  ; 
we  have  a  splendid  variety  in  Boyal  Sovereign, 
without  doubt  the  most  popular  of  all  Strawberries 
just  now,  and  grown  everywhere  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  but  to  find  a  satisfactory  successor  to 
Sir  Joseph  is  no  mean  difficulty.  Some  growers 
like  Leader,  but  many  do  not.  Possibly  it  may 
have  a  great  future,  but  more  time  is  needed  to 
exhibit  its  capacities  fully.  Generally  the  market 
grower  does  not  require  a  variety  that  produces 
fruit  in  almost  enormous  quantities,  for  in  such 
case  too  many  of  the  fruits  fail  to  mature,  and  these 
only  detract  from  the  size  and  finish  of  those  fruits 
that  do  colour.  Fruits  must  also  be  rich  in  colour,  of 
good  form,  solid,  and  capable  of  resisting  mildew. 
There  seems  to  be  just  at  present,  certainly  on  stiff 
soils,  hardly  three  better  varieties  than  are  Boyal 
Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Latest-of-All,  but 
the  merits  of  this  trioall  round  will,  nodoubt,  be  vigor- 
ously disputed,  because  few  varietieshave  that  general 
adaptability  which  Boyal  Sovereign  has,  and  will 
do  well  only  here  and  there.  We  have  seen  scores 
of  new  varieties  put  into  commerce  during  the  past 


fifty  years,  and  many  of  them  good  ;  but  they  are 
not  now  amongst  the  few  recognised  best,  not 
because  they  are  not  good,  but  rather  because  the 
few  are  better  and  are  found  to  be  much  more 
widely  accommodating.  A.  D. 

CRAT/EGUS  FLAVA.  — In  the  Gardeners' 
Olironicle  for  June  23,  1900,  on  p.  404,  some  refer- 
ence is  made  regarding  the  above-named  plant. 
The  one  with  us  that  goes  under  that  name  is 
present  from  Virginia,  south  to  Florida,  and  west 
to  Mississippi.  A  specimen  in  our  herbarium, 
collected  from  the  Campus,  shows  a  striking  like- 
ness to  fig.  131.  On  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  region,  it  makes  a  handsome  shrub,  often 
having  a  spherical  head  3  to  6  metres  in  diameter, 
made  so  by  the  drooping  twigs,  and  borne  on  a 
single  trunk,  holding  the  head  1  or  2  metres  from 
the  ground.  At  times  the  top  grows  into  an 
umbrella  shape.  Fine  specimens  of  this  species  are 
common  in  the  earliest  settled  portion  of  Florida. 
The  fruit  is  sold  by  the  coloured  people  under  the 
name  of  Summer  Haws.  With  this  class  of  our 
population  it  is  a  great  favourite  as  a  shade  tree, 
especially  in  those  sections  where  fruit-trees  thrive 
only  under  diligent  attention.  It  is  a  hardy, 
long-lived  shrub,  worthy  of  much  more  attention 
than  it  receives  ;  it  yields  kindly  to  pruning, 
making  a  hemispherical  or  conical-shaped  bush 
where  subjected  to  browsing.  In  woods  and 
thickets  it  grows  straggling,  and  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  its  possibilities  under  cultivation.  P.  H. 
Rolfs,  Div.  Bot.,  C.  A.  C,  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 
U.S.A.,  July  6,  1900. 

WEEVILS  AND  CHLOROPHYLL.— It  would  inte- 
rest me  very  much  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  remarked  that  the  simple  presence  of  the 
weevil  (Otiorhyncus  sulcatus)  in  the  beetle  form 
on  plants  causes  an  extensive  bleaching,  as  it  were, 
of  the  green  colour  in  their  vicinity.  I  have  so 
frequently  observed  it  in  connection  with  my  Ferns 
that  I  am  practically  certain  of  finding  a  weevil 
either  on  the  frond  or  in  the  pot  whenever  the 
normal  shade  of  green  becomes  perceptibly  paler  in 
an  otherwise  healthy  plant.  A  day  or  two  since  I 
noticed  one  of  two  plants  of  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon  in 
one  pan  ;  the  one  was  entirely  bleached  into  a  pale 
sea-green,  the  other  the  usual  colour.  I  said  at 
once,  "There  is  a  weevil, "  and  found  the  beetle 
hiding  in  the  crown  of  the  affected  Fern — one  of 
many  cases.  The  weevil  beetle's  attack  is  appa- 
rently a  simple  gnawing  of  the  fronds  into  holes, 
accompanied  by  biting  off  in  so  doing  the  pinna1  or 
pinnules  of  divided  forms  ;  it  affects  the  Hart's- 
tongues  by  preference,  and  the  fronds  often,  but  not 
always,  become  pale  throughout  when  the  beetle 
is  present.  I  cannot  find  that  this  is  due  either  to 
gnawing  of  the  rachides,  which  might  check  sap 
flows,  or  to  the  deposit  of  their  exudations  ;  it 
seems  due  to  some  other  cause,  but  is  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  the  weevil's  vicinity.  The  beetle 
removed,  the  plant  recovers  its  normal  verdure 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  a  day  or 
two  ;  but  invariably  does  so  in  time — the  chloro- 
phyll is  only  temporarily  affected.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

A  FRENCH  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARY.— The 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  has  just 
issued  for  the  use  of  its  members  a  very  comprehensive 
and  well  planned  catalogue  of  its  valuable  library. 
Unlike  the  catalogue  of  the  Lindley  Library,  which 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lindley  Library,  the  new  work  now  under 
notice  is  not  a  mere  list  of  horticultural  and 
botanical  books,  arranged  under  author's  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  is  something  more.  Briefly 
stated,  the  French  catalogue  consists  of  two  main 
divisions,  viz.,  books  and  pamphlets.  The  former 
are  then  arranged  under  certain  leading  or  subject 
headings,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
examples  : — French  periodical  publications,  foreign 
periodical  publications,  botany,  general  horticul- 
ture, kitchen  gardening,  dendrology,  fruit-tree 
culture,  floriculture,  &c.  These  headings  are  again 
subdivided  into  sections,  and  taking  that  devoted 
to  floriculture,  we  find  that  the  books  on  that 
subject  are  arranged  under  such  titles  as  general 
works,  carpet-bedding,  bulbous  plants,  ornamental 
foliaged  plants,  greenhouse  plants,  Cacti,  Camellias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Or- 
chids, and  E.oses,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others. 
By  this  means,  the  reader's  task  of  finding  any 
book  on  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested  is  greatly 
facilitated.  In  the  Lindley  Library  catalogue, 
unless  the  authors'  names  are  known  it  would  be  a 
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difficult  task  io  find  all  the  books  on  any  given 
subject.  The  part  devoted  to  pamphlets  is  simi- 
larly arranged.  Then,  if  the  reader  should  happen 
to  wish  for  the  list  of  works  by  any  particular 
author  without  reference  to  any  special  subject, 
he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
there  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  authors  he  will  find 
firstly,  the  author's  name,  and  secondly,  a  list 
following  of  all  his  works  that  are  in  the  National 
Horticultural  Society's  Library,  with  a  reference  to 
the  page  on  which  each  work  can  be  found.  The 
catalogue  is  therefore  doubly  valuable,  for  only 
those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  searching  for 
books  on  special  subjects  in  library  catalogues  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  waste  of  time  that  is  caused 
by  the  omission  of  subject  headings.  To  test  the 
value  of  ths  new  French  catalogue  we  were  curious 
to  see  what  English  periodical  publications  were 
comprised  in  it,  and  turning  to  the  heading  of 
foreign  periodicals,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
at  a  glance  that  they  include,  Curtis'  Botanical 
Magazine,  Flora',  Magazine,  Floricultural  Cabinet, 
Floritt  and  Pomologist,  The  Garden,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Orchid  Review, 
and  Kew  Bulletin,  If  we  had  wanted  to  find  the 
Bame  information  in  the  Lindley  Library  Catalogue 
there  would  have  been  no  other  course  before  us 
than  to  have  waded  through  about  160  pages  of 
printed  matter.  The  same  systematic  plan  is 
adopted  throughout,  and  it  matters  little  what  the 
subject  may  be,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  index 
to  find  the  page  on  which  the  desired  information 
is  all  grouped  together.  The  work  is  an  important 
addition  to  bibliographical  knowledge,  and  likely  to 
be  very  serviceable  to  the  literary  student  of  horti- 
culture, and  we  congratulate  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France  on  having  produced  at 
much  expense  and  infinite  labour  a  work  that  will 
often  be  consulted  by  those  for  whom  such  a  book 
has  been  intended.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
intended  for  sale,  but  it  has  been  supplied  to 
members  gratis.  G.  H.  P. 

THE  BUTCHER'S-BROOM  AND  TOBACCO  MANU- 
FACTURERS.—Since  writing  the  short  note  that 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  interro- 
gating a  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
largest  tobacco  manufacturing  firms  in  London. 
He  assures  me  that  Butcher's-Broom  is  still  used 
for  damping  the  tobacco  in  cigar-making,  and  that 
no  other  plant  or  mechanical  contrivance  answers 
the  same  purpose  so  well.  B.  McLachlan. 

FRUITING  OF  THE  BIRCH.— In  my  neighbour- 
hood (Surrey  Heath)  the  Birch  has  flowered 
profusely,  with  the  result  that  the  leafage  is 
poor.     Has  this  been  observed  elsewhere  ?  H. 

SALISBURY  ROSES  AND  SALISBURY  SHOW. — 
"Wild  Rose,"  in  the  article  on  the  National  Rose 
Society's  show  at  Salisbury  (see  p.  41),  states  that 
Lord  Penzance's  Sweet  Briars  were  sent  out  during 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams'  lifetime.  This  is  incorrect, 
for  although  he  took  a  great  interest  in  them,  we 
did  not  place  them  in  commerce  till  some  time  after 
his  death.  Climbing  Niphetos  we  did  send  out 
during  the  period  referred  to,  but  the  credit  of 
securing  the  stock  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  our 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt.  The  poor  character  of  the  local 
exhibits  is  quite  easily  explained.  It  was  not 
through  want  of  interest  amongst  local  exhibitors, 
as  "Wild  Rose  "  infers,  but  from  their  inability  to 
control  that  all-important  factor  in  the  case — the 
weather,  which  seemingly  had  prepared  local 
exhibits  for  a  class  which  the  National  Rose  Society 
did  not  insert  in  their  schedule,  namely,  for  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  Rose-buds  not  open.  Keynes, 
Williams  <£•  Co.,  Salisbury. 

MODEL  GARDENS  AT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 
— These  devices,  unless  they  can  be  arranged  on 
the  ground  and  made  on  a  large  scale,  are  utterly 
unworthy  the  attention  of  societies,  and  no  self- 
respecting  young  gardener  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  them.  On  a  large  scale, 
the  relative  sizes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
generally,  can  be  preserved,  and  naturalness 
imparted  to  the  design  which  is  impossible  in 
designs  on  a  small  scale.  Well  drawn  plans,  drawn 
to  scale,  and  washed  in  with  colour  show  far  more 
convincingly  the  capabilities  and  knowledge  of  a 
competitor  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  is  not  to  be 
"got  out  of  his  own  head,"  and  only  to  be  acquired 
Under  a  competent  master.  Every  young  gardener 
should  make  a  point  of  learning  to  draw  plans, 
which  after  all  is  a  severely  mechanical  art  ;  and 


of  measuring  laud,  and  working  to  scale  on  paper 
and  on  the  ground.   South  Wall. 

If    a    young    gardener   wishes   to  present 

at  some  local  exhibition  a  meritorious  object 
under  the  common  term  "model  garden,"  let 
him  not  devise  some  horrid  and  utterly  im- 
possible thing  from  out  of  his  head,  but  rather 
seek  for  a  nice  and  not  large,  but  well-planned  real 
garden  ;  obtain  a  ground  plan  of  it,  which,  with 
access  to  the  garden,  he  should  be  able  to  produce 
for  himself,  take  note  of  how  it  is  planted  and  gene- 
rally furnished,  then,  according  to  scale,  proceed  so 
far  as  he  can  to  reproduce  it  on  his  2-feet  square 
board  for  the  exhibition.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these  so-called  "  model "  gardens,  and  never  yet 
have  I  seen  one  that  has  not  been  utterly  absurd 
and  contemptible.  To  laugh  at  them  would  be  to 
honour  them.  They  generally  merited  speedy 
removal  to  the  rubbish  -  heap.  Happily  their 
absurd  pretensions  seem  to  have  struck  exhibition 
committees,  as  very  few  of  these  things  are  now 
invited  in  competitions.  Apart  from  their  bearing 
less  resemblance  to  actual  gardens  than  a  duck 
does  to  an  ostrich,  the  "taste"  displayed  in  floral 
decoration  is  invariably  so  gross  as  to  be  pitiful. 
We  see  even  now  in  some  suburban  villa-gardens 
that  are  planted  for  the  summer  by  the  ignorant 
jobber  or  local  florist,  somewhat  analogous  colour- 
ing in  blazing  scarlet,  garish  yellow,  and  intense 
blue,  lavishly  intermingled — very  much  of  the 
school  of  coloration  which  characterises  the 
"model"  gardener.  This  being  invariably  in  his 
models,  despises  the  fruit  and  vegetable  depart- 
ment of  a  garden,  but  revels  in  gaudy  tints,  vivid 
greenB,  or  golden  sands.  I  can  but  again  advise 
a  young  gardener  if  he  wishes  to  present  some 
object  at  a  show  that  shall  command  respect,  not 
to  attempt  a  model  at  all,  but  rather  let  it  be  a 
good  and  faithful  copy  of  some  nice  and  not  large 
garden.  A.  D. 

BLIND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— In  the  "Home 
Correspondence "  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
June  30,  p.  420,  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
"L.  C,"  refers  to  so  many  blind  Strawberry  plants 
being  remarked  this  year,  and  he  gives  the  names 
of  several  varieties.  In  these  gardens  the  varieties 
Sovereign,  Monarch,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  are  similarly  affected  this  season, 
which  fruited  well  last  year.  A  small  caterpillar 
infested  the  plants  last  year,  devouring  the  foliage, 
and  this,  together  with  the  dry  weather  at  the 
time,  seemed  to  cripple  the  plants.  The  soil  of  the 
garden  is  light,  and  overlies  ironstone.  Royal 
Sovereign  has  always  cropped  well  hitherto.  A. 
Bateman,  Brixworth  Hall  Gardens,  Northampton. 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA. — There  is  a  Yucca  in  flower 
in  the  gardens  here  which  has  been  growing  out-of- 
doors  for  close  on  thirty  years,  and  from  what 
information  I  can  gather,  the  plant  is  supposed  to 
be  fifty  years  old,  and  has  never  flowered  before. 
The  length  of  the  flower-spike  is  8  feet,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  about  a  thousand  flowers.  The 
height  of  the  plant  is  6  feet.  The  flower-spike  and 
plant  together  measure  14  feet,  and  each  flower 
measures  5  inches  across  when  fully  expanded. 
John  Buckley,  Brockhurst  Gardens,  Norlhicich. 

WATERLOO  PEACH.— The  first  fruits  in  this 
garden  of  the  Waterloo  Peach  were  gathered  from 
a  tree  on  the  south  wall  on  July  15,  having  ripened 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  Hale's  Early  and  Early 
Rivers  on  the  same  wall.  This  variety  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour  on  the  sunny  side,  the  base 
whitish-green.  The  flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a 
fine  flavour.  The  firmness  of  flesh,  and  fine 
appearance  of  the  fruit  when  ripe,  places  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  market  varieties.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
a  good  cropper,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
early  Peaches  for  out-door  cultivation.  C.  S., 
Ynys-y- Maengiryn,  Toicyn,  N.  Wales. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY.— The  object  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  being  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  their  modus  operandi  is  best  calculated  to 
achieve  that  end.  The  amateur  trophy  can  only  be 
won  on  a  successful  exhibition  of  thirty-six  distinct 
varieties.  How  many  amateurs  can  show  this 
number?  Four  or  five.  Is  this  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  ?  How  many  trees 
do  these  select  four  or  five  amateurs  grow  ?  As 
many  as  all  but  the  very  largest  nurserymen. 
Face  to  face  with  these  few  select  amateurs, 
what  chance  has  the  average  amateur  who  grows 


250  or  500?  Does  the  National  Rose  Society 
assume  that  a  grower  of  500  trees  cannot  grow 
Roses  to  such  perfection  as  to  deserve  the  Trophy  ? 
Does  the  National  Rose  Society  consider  the  stand 
which  won  the  Amateur  Trophy  this  year  the 
perfection  of  Roses  ?  To  restrict  the  Trophy  to  a 
mere  half  dozen  competitors  discourages  many  who,, 
if  they  cannot  compete  for  the  Trophy,  will  not 
compete  at  all.  The  championship  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  few  select  amateurs  who  grow  their 
thousands  of  trees,  and  trust  to  luck  for  a  percentage 
of  fine  exhibition  blooms.  If  the  conditions  of  the 
Trophy  were  twenty -four  distinct  varieties,  and  the 
prizes  now  offered  in  the  thirty-six  were  added  to 
the  twenty-four,  making  at  least  six  prizes,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  added  for  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd,  it  would  promote  a  keen  and  popular 
competition  which  in  turn  would  promote  increased 
and  higher  cultivation.  A  Would-be  Competitor, 
July  24. 

CAMPANULA  abietina. — I  have  grown  this 
Campanula  for  a  number  of  years,  but  although  i* 
lives  in  my  rather  dry  soil,  it  does  not  flower 
freely,  and  I  have  not  considered  it  a  very  satis" 
factory  plant  in  my  garden.  I  have  always  attri" 
buted  this  to  the  light  soil,  and  am  this  season 
trying  it  with  a  heavier  kind  of  compost.  In  a 
number  of  the  gardens  of  my  acquaintances,  the 
soil  of  which  is  heavier  than  mine,  the  plant 
thrives,  and  makes  a  very  pleasing  object  when  in 
bloom.  I  am  thus  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  shy- 
ness to  bloom  in  Mr.  Raschen's  garden.  When  it 
flowers  freely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  alpine 
Campanulas.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn  by  Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

I   have   observed  in  your  two  last  issues 

some  remarks  on  the  habit  of  this  charming  Cam- 
panula, and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
for  me  to  state  that  I  recently  saw  it  flowering 
profusely  in  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne's  Knowe- 
field  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  along  with  C.  Hosti 
and  several  others,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  showed  that  they  were  quite  at  home 
there,  although  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat  cold  and 
retentive  character  ;  indeed,  the  staple  is  a  blackish 
loam  overlying  a  strong  red  clay.  J.  A.,  Carlisle. 

THE  "USEFUL  MACHINE"  AT  WREST  PARK. 
— Having  known  Wrest  Park  and  the  village  of 
Silsoe  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  "R.  H.  P.'s"  description  of  the 
gardens  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  16.  A 
cart  for  gathering  up  leaves  from  the  lawn,  fixed 
upon  a  roller  instead  of  upon  wheels,  and  which 
was  mentioned  by  "  R.  H.  P.,"  was  used  at 
Wrest  during  the  whole  time  Mr.  Ford  was 
g^rdener  there  ;  and  the  idea  was  one  of  Mr.  Snow's, 
who  preceded  Mr.  Ford.  L.  E.  0. 

RECENT  WEATHER.— On  July  19,  I  registered  a 
maximum  Bhade  temperature  of  97°  in  the  screen, 
and  on  the  following  day  96°.  The  five  days, 
July  16  to  20,  gave  a  periodic  average  maximum 
shade  temperature  of  nearly  93°.  This  great  heat 
exceeds  anything  in  my  records  which  go  back 
twenty  years.  In  1881,  July  15,  gave  a  shade 
reading  of  97°,  but  this  was  a  single  very  hot  day. 
Some  interesting  results  have  been  already  noted 
in  the  garden.  For  instance,  Cyphomandra  betacea 
has  set  its  fruit  out  of  doors  duriDg  this  spell 
of  heat — a  thing  it  has  previously  refused  to  do 
except  under  glass.  Just  then  the  bulk  of  outside 
Tomatos  were  in  full  flower,  and  an  enormous  set 
of  fruit  has  resulted.  In  fact  this  promises  to  be  a 
record  season  for  Tomatos,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  during  September  the  markets  may  be 
glutted.  A.  Worsley,  Isleicorlh. 
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Scientific  Committee. 

July  17  :  Carnation-leaves  injured. — Leaves  were  received 
from  Scarborough,  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  reported  as 
follows  :— 

"The  three  leaves  seem  to  be  scalded,  but  this  might  not  have 
happened  if  the  leaves  had  been  healthy.  They  are  no\  The 
weather  has  been  unfavourable  to  Carnations  in  some  places. 
These  may  have  been  badly  cultivated.  Probably  they  had 
too  much  water,  or  insufficient  ventilation.  With  ample 
ventilation,  and  the  plants  healthy,  scalding  does  not  tak"e 
place.  The  eruption  or  raised  process  on  the  single  leaf  Js 
similar  to  what  occurs  on  Vine-leaves  when  the  atmospherical 
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conditions  are  bad— viz.,  too  much  moisture  and  too  little 
ventilation.  No  plants  suffer  so  much  from  insufficient  ven- 
tilation us  Carnations,  and  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  is 
injurious.  This  may  account  for  both  the  ailments  in 
question," 

Apph  -trt  o  attacked  by  caterpillars.— Specimens  were  received 
from  Mr.  Abbey,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  upon  which  Mr. 
McLachlan  reports  as  follows  : — 

1  I  only  found  one  larva  in  the  Apple  shoots,  and  that 
appears  to  be  some  kind  of  Tmtrix.  It  is  often  hard  to  name 
these  thiugs  without  seeing  the  iuEects  they  produce.  Apple 
trees  just  now  are  infested  with  larvae  of  various  kinds,  and 
not  the  least  destructive  is  that  of  the  winter  moth,  but  I  do 
not  see  it  in  the  box.  Hand-picking  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  tut  I  should  strongly  recommend  spraying  the  trees,  if 
not  too  large,  with  some  of  the  insecticides  recommended  in 
the  gardening  papers.  It  is  late,  but  even  now  it  might  do 
good.  As  a  rule  two  or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  so  are  necessary,  and  it  should  be  done  in  dry 
weather.  The  solutions  used  in  spraying  are  generally 
poisonous,  but  they  do  no  haim  to  the  fruit  when  in  a  young 
state,  and  they  render  the  foliage  deadly  to  insects  hatching 
up  from  eggs  laid  on  the  trees.  It  soon  disappears,  but  has 
doae  its  work  in  the  meantime.  Spraying  is  used  enormously 
in  America  ;  kss  so  here.  Of  course,  some  ordinary  common- 
sense  care  should  be  exercised,  as  with  any  poison." 

Strati-berry  hares  diseased.—  Mr.  G.  Lee  sent  some  leaves 
attacked  by  the  fungus  Spha>rella  fragariffl,  " Strawberry-leaf 
blight."  It  is  a  very  destructive  disease  recorded  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  (illustrated,  in  "Diseases  of 
Plants,"  Tubeuf  &  Smith,  p.  215). 

Dahlia  synanthic  sport.  —  Mr.  Evan  Da  vies,  Talsarn, 
Bromley,  Kent,  sent  a  remaikable  specimen  of  twin  Dahlia 
blossoms  united  back  to  back  on  coherent  flower-stalks. 
One  blossnm  was  yellow  with  crimson  centre,  the  other 
entirely  crimson.  "Which  was  the  sport  was  not  stated,  but 
probably  the  latter. 

Aster  seedling  diseased, — The  following  report  was  received 
from  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  on  samples  sent  by  Mr.  Basham, 
Fairoak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  May  7th  :— 

"This  disease  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  plant  or  below  the 
ground,  and  travels  upwards  through  the  plant,  producing  as 
it  goes  discoloration  and  softening  of  the  tissues.  There  is 
fungus  growth  en  all  discoloured  parts,  and  I  believe  the 
mycelium  is  the  cause  of  disease  ;  it  can  be  observed  at  the 
limit  between  discoloured  and  still  green  parts.  Spores  are 
produced  of  an  oval  form  anl  colourless,  a  form  which  gives 
little  assistance  in  identification.  Nematode  eelworms 
were  also  observed,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  part 
they  play  ;  I  should  say  they  lived  on  the  decaying  parts. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend 
(Gardeners,'  Chronicle,  August  14,  1S97),  ascribes  the  Aster 
disease  to  a  type  of  parasitic  worm,  bnt  I  did  not  observe 
this  form.  The  cause  of  this  Aster  disease  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  in  any  papers  I  know." 

Tulips  diseased.—  Bulbs  received  from  Mr.  Maine,  Penhill 
Close,  Cardiff,  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Smith,  who  now  reports 
as  follows  upon  them:— 

"The  plants  received  are  infected  with  the  Tulip  Botrytis 
disease.  The  black  bodies  embedded  in  the  bulb  scales  and 
dead  leaves  are  the  resting  stages  of  a  fungus  which  in  its 
active  stage  has  the  form  of  reproductive  organs  known  as 
Botrytis.  It  is  a  common  disease,  and  this  year  I  have 
reported  on  several  cases,  especially  on  Narcissus.  On 
June  2nd,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  recommended  a  some- 
what similar  treatment  to  that  found  successful  by  your 
correspondent— namely,  to  lift  the  bulbs  after  the  flowering 
season,  keep  them  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  some  mixture  of  lime 
or  sulphur,  and  to  treat  with  sulphur  before  replanting. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  open  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
fungus.  The  disease  evidently  occurs  on  certain  kinds  of  soil, 
but  exactly  what  kind  I  cannot  say  yet." 


PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

The  Horticultural  Show  held  in  connection  with  the  above 
Exhibition  on  July  18,  was  not  greatly  different  from  the  two 
previous  fortnightly  meetings  held  in  June.  There  was  a  good 
variety  of  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  and  other  seasonable 
plants  ;  and  the  vegetables  and  fruit  were  very  tine  ;  notably 
the  fruit-trees  in  pots  staged  by  M.  Paillet. 

To  mention  some  among  the  best  of  the  exhibits  :— a  set  of 
early  Chrysanthemum?,  "  Gustave  Grunewald,"  with  no 
exhibitors  name  attached ;  a  group  of  Phygelius  capensis 
Francoa,  Justicia,  and  Gloriosa,  from  M.  Sallier,  of  Neuilly  • 
seedling  Phloxes,  and  Gladioli,  from  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of 
Naucy  ;  Cannas,  from  MM.  Vilmorin,  Billiard,  and  Barre  ; 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  var.  Alliance  franco-russe,  from 
M.  Boulanger,  of  Sevres  ;  Hydrangea  Hortensia  from 
MM.  Boucher  and  Vilmorin  ;  and  H.  paniculata  from 
M.  Paillet  ;  hybrid  Phloxes  from  the  nurseries  of  Bowin, 
Louveciennes  ;  and  Carnations  from  M.  Ernst  Benart,  of 
Erfurt;  and  from  MM.  R.  des  Diguekes,  Beranek,  Nonin 
Payeux,  and  Le  Clerc,  Regnier,  Leon,  Hamel,  and' 
Warguerin. 

There  were  also  good  Roses  from  MM.  Ketten,  Boucher, 
Deeresne,  Rothberg,  Boutigny,  Soupert  &  Notting, 
Gemen,  and  Bourg  ;  and  fine  seedling  Bromeliads  from 
MM.  Leon  Ddval  et  fils,  of  Versailles;  Godetias  from 
M.  Lemaire  ;  Cacti  and  Euphorbia,  from  M.  Simon,  who 
showed  also  some  very  young  seedling  Cacti  ;  a  collection  of 
Fuchsias  and  seedling  Pelargoniums  from  M.  Nonin;  Phlox 
Drummondi,  from  MM.  Yilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie  ;  Gladioli, 


from  M.Gui'leac  ;  Cactus  Dahlias,  from  M.  Nonin;  Campanula 
fragilis,  for  hanging  baskets  from  M.  ThiKbaut,  Senior  : 
remarkable  Orchids,  from  MM.  CtU6.  Maron  of  Brunoy, 
Dallemaonb  et  Cie.  of  Raiubouillet  ;  and  less  important 
collections  from  MM.  Bert  Duvax  et  FILS,  Rehnier.  Dalle, 
and  Bkkanek. 

M.  Cuantrier,  showed  a  varied  collection  of  indoor  plants, 
including  Curmeria,  Dichorisandra,  Stenandrium,  Maranta, 
Dorstenia,  Aglaonema,  and  Pellionia  ;  in  the  house  arranged 
by  M.  A.  Truffaut,  we  noticed  a  small  clump  of  Clerodendron 
squamatum  in  flower,  G.  T.  G. 


M  EETING     OF     THE     SCOTTISH 
METEOROLOGICAL. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SEA  FOGS  ON  LAND  CLIMATES 
IN   SCOTLAND. 

July  IS.— Dr.  Buchan  made  a  statement  on  fogs  round  the 
Scottish  coast.  In  1864,  he  said,  a  heavy  fog  prevailed  over 
the  northern  part  of  these  islands  during  the  harvest,  which 
resulted  in  heavy  loss  to  fishermen  and  farmers. 

Observations  on  fogs  were  begun  in  1SS9.  The  object  of  the 
observation  was  to  determine  how  fogs  rose,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  took  place,  and  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
forecast  them.  The  result  ot  the  investigation  so  far  was 
this,  that  at  each  of  the  65  lighthouses  available,  there 
occurred  fogs  for  an  average  of  170  hours  each  year.  The 
meau  monthly  number  of  hours  was  14,  and  the  first  result 
worked  out  was  that  fog  prevailed  more  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  except  the  Moray  Firth,  than  on  the  west.  It  was 
found  that  where  an  island  or  peninsula  interposed  between 
the  direction  of  the  wind  which  brought  up  the  fog,  and  an 
inland  water,  theie  was  no  fog  on  the  in'and  waters,  unless 
there  was  a  very  dense  one  outside.  In  working  out  the 
details,  lighthouses  which  had  a  great  altitude  were  left  out, 
as  their  height  made  them  more  subject  to  fogs. 

Sumburgh  Head  has  a  height  of  300  teet,  and  there,  instead 
of  170  hours  of  foga,  there  were  3=S  ;  Dunnet  Head,  364  feet 
high,  had  3SS  hours  of  fog  ;  Barra  Head,  CS3  feet  high,  had 
1,344  hours;  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  325  feet  high,  had 
421  hours.  It  was  found  that  fog*  were  below  the  average 
from  October  to  March,  and  above  the  average  from  April  to 
September,  the  maximum  being  in  June.  Fogs  on  the  east 
coast  wer.-  chiefly  caused  when  there  was  hot  weather  in  the 
north  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  a  highly  saturated  atmo- 
sphere and  a  high  barometer.  If  there  was  a  low  barometer 
in  the  west,  then  that  resulted  in  draining  from  the  continent 
a  strong  wind  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Britain,  with  accom- 
panying fog.  Nearly  all  fogs  came  out  of  anti-cyclones,  where 
the  barometer  was  high,  blowing  into  cyclonic  areas  with  a 
lower  barometer.  On  the  west  coast,  fogs  were  generally 
accompanied  by  rain  ;  on  the  east  coast,  it  was  the  exception 
for  them  to  be  so.  "  The  Scotsman." 


CARDIFF    AND    COUNTY     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

July  18,  19.— The  twelfth  annual  show  was  held  in  the 
Sophia  Gardens  (lent  by  kind  permission  of  the  Marquess  of 
Bute)  on  the  above  dates.  The  gardens  are  just  now  looking 
very  pretty,  and  the  shelter  of  the  trees  afforded  abundance 
of  cool  shade. 

Cardiff  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  centre  for  high  culti- 
vation of  flowers  and  fruit;  the  area  from  which  exhibitors 
come  is  extending,  and  exhibitors  themselves  are  on  the 
increase.  The  recent  exhibition  afforded  proof  of  this.  The 
several  marquees  were  well  furnished,  and  the  arrangements 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  secretary,  were  very  satis- 
factorily carried  oat.  The  dscoiativa  tent,  300  feet  long,  was 
a  new  feature,  and  inside  it  was  staged  a  magnificent  lot  of 
decorative  plants,  Rosss,  exotics,  &c.  The  display  of  fruit 
was  not  so  good  as  formerly.  Sweet  Peas  were  represented 
extensively,  and  in  infinite  variety.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  performed  early  in  the  afternoon  by  the  mayor,  Coun- 
cillor S.  A.  Brain. 

In  the  afternoon  luncheon  was  laid  in  a  large  marquee  in 
the  gardens.  Mr.  S.  Medhurst  presided,  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Mayor,  members  of  the  committee,  the 
judges,  and  others. 

The  cottagers  made  a  grand  show  of  vegetables.  In  three 
classes  for  collections  of  vegetables,  the  total  number  of  dishes 
reached  ISO.  The  exhibits  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  more 
than  200,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  general  keentess 
of  competition,  lengthened  the  work  of  the  judges  far  beyond 
the  usual  limits.  A  very  noticeable  feature  was  the  mis* 
cellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competition.  In  this  section  the 
numerous  Gloxinias,  and  other  flowers  in  pots,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  were  a  picture  in  them- 
selves. Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd., Chester;  Messrs.  Garaway& 
Co.,  Clifton  ;  and  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrincham,  sent 
fine  collections  of  cut  flowers.  The  two  large  gtoups  of 
159  feet  space,  put  up  by  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr. 
Crossling,  Penarth,  were  also  much  admired.  Mr.  A.  Petti- 
grew,  Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff,  staged  a  well  arranged  group 
of  ornamental  plants,  and  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

The  bouquets  and  floral  exhibits  were  excellent.  Such  well 
known  exhibitors  were  represented  as  Messrs.  W.  Treseder, 
Price  {Queen  Street),  Ellis,  and  Shewring.  Honours  were 
about  divided  between  Mr.  A.  E.  Price  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
the  latter  of  whom  won  the  medal  for  the  best  aggregate. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  prizes:— Six  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns,  J.  W.  Buckley,  Llanelly. 


Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  distinct:  1st, 
J.  Ctphkr,  Cheltenham  ;  2nd,  J.  W.  Buckley. 

Six  fine  foliagcd  or  variegated  plants,  distinct:  1st,  J. 
Cypher  ;  2nd,  J.  W.  Buckley. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of  bl  >om, 
arranged  to  produce  the  best  ell'dct,  and  occupying  a  space  of 
150  siuare  feet:  1st,  J.  Cypher  ;  2nd,  It,  Crossliso. 

Roses,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each-  1st. 
James  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester;  2nd,  Ralph  Cross- 
ling,  Penaith. 

Roses,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  1st,  James  Townsend  &  Sons  ;  2nd,  Stephen 
Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Roses,  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  1st,  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford  ;  2nd,  James  Townsend  &  S«jns. 

Roses,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
1st,  Jami:s  Townsend  &  Sons  ;  2nd,  Stephes  Treseder. 

Collection  of  Roses,  space  occupied  by  exhibit  to  measure 
0  feet  by  3  feet,  to  be  shown  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds  ; 
no  other  foliage  admissible:  1st,  R.  Crossling;  2nd,  G. 
Gar  aw  ay. 

Collection  of  hardy  flowers,  in  varieties,  12  feet  by  3  feet, 
shrubby  plants  and  trees  included,  1st,  W.  Treseder;  2nd, 
W.  Walters,  Bath  ;  3rd,  H.  Deverill,  Banbury. 

Non-competitive  exhibits.— Sutton  &  Sons  (Gold  Medal), 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Chester  (Gold  Medal);  Clibkan  &  Sons 
(Gold  Medal),  Garaway  &  Co.  (Gold  Medal). 

For  a  collection  of  zmal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  W.  Tin  ' 

was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  James  Townsend  &  Son, 
Worcester,  won  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver 
Medal. 


WEYBRIDGrE    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10.— The  annual  summer  exhibition  was  held  at  The 
Hollies,  Weybridge,  on  the  above  date,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  successful  one,  for  two  large  marquees  were  required  to 
contain  the  various  exhibits.  Plants  wen  the  chief  feature, 
being  both  numerous  and  goo  1  specimens. 

For  six  specimens  in  flower,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to  J.  Swinjen 
Eady,  Esq  ,  Oitlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  was  1st.  In  this 
1st  prize  collection  occurred  well-flowered  examples  of 
Ixora  Williamsii  and  Allamanda  Williamsii.  Mr.  W.  Jinks, 
gr.  to  E.  Bruce,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton,  was  a  good  2nd. 

Foliage  plants  were  best  shown  by  the  last-named  gardener, 
who  was  1st  for  six.  Mr.  Lock  being  a  close  2od  ;  and  he  had 
also  the  best  exotic  Ferns  distinct. 

Plants  arranged  for  effect,  made  a  bright  display,  Mr.  Lock 
easily  winning  with  a  group  of  an  oval  shape.  The  plant, 
were  suitably  chosen,  well  grown,  and  lightly  disposed. 
Mr.  E.  Watford,  gr.  to  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  who  was 
2nd,  had  a  creditable  lot  of  plants. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gr.  to  —  Courtenay,  Esq.,  Weybridce, 
was  1st  in  a  smaller  class,  with  a  good  exhibit. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  good,  Mr.  Baynes  winning 
for  twelve  benches  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  with  a  handsome 
collection.  Mr.  H.  Buckmaster,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq., 
was  1st  for  eighteen  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  added  considerably  to  the  display. 
In  the  former  section,  Mr.  Lock  was  the  principal  prizetaker, 
in  all  cases  staging  well. 

Mr.  O.  Basile,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  The  President,  Woburn  Park 
College,  Weybridge,  easily  carried  ott'  the  leading  awards  in 
the  vegetable  classes,  with  handsome  produes. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    &    PICOTEE. 
6  outhern    Se  c  tion . 

July  25.— The  annual  Southern  Show  of  the  National  Car- 
nation and  Ficotee  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the 
Crystal  Pal.ice.  There  had  been  a  record  number  of  entries 
made  for  this  exhibition,  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  to  tropical  weather  prevented  a  considerable  number 
of  growers  from  exhibit! ag  who  had  intended  to  do  so.  The 
date  origin  illy  thought  of  for  the  show  was  July  25,  but  this 
was  subsequently  altered  to  the  20th;  and  when  the  Crystal 
Palace  authorities  advised  the  committee  that  the  latter  date 
was  not  an  open  one,  it  was  decided  io  late  spring,  while  fur- 
coats  were  still  being  worn,  that  the  25th  would  be  better 
than  the  13th.  As  the  enthusiastic  President,  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  observed  dm ing  the  day,  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
that  such  b  illiant  weather  as  obtains  at  present  would  follow. 
But  it  lias,  and  tin  result  is  this— that  the  flowers  have  been 
hurried  to  development  prematurely,  and  the  show  would  most 
likely  have  been  luller  had  it  been  held  en  July  IS.  There  was 
little,  alter  all,  to  regret,  for  there  was  excellent  competition 
in  most  of  the  classes,  and  there  were  some  lovely  flowers. 

It  is  a  matter  for  difference  of  opinion  whether  Carnation 
blooms  are  seen  at  their  best  upon  the  exhibiLion-boards,  with 
their  calices  drawn  bick.and  their  petals  "dressed"  out  until 
the  centre  looks  thin  and  exhausted,  whilst  each  flower  is 
almost  throttled  by  baing  drawn  through  a  stiff  white  collar  ! 
Our  opinion  is  that  they  arc  not  most  effective  in  this  con- 
dition, and  the  blooms  shown  with  stems  and  foliage  in  vases, 
and  "undressed,"  were  much  more  interesting,  and  certainly 
had  more  natural  grace. 

But  the  fl  )rist  can  .iudge  of  the  merits  of  particular  blooms 
best  when  shown  in  the  stereotyped  manner,  and  consequently 
exhibitors  in  the  principal  classes  must  subscriba  to  this 
fashion. 

TI12  Schedule  is  divi!ed  into  four  divisions,  and  exhibitors 
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can  only  enter  in  one  of  tlie  first  three,  but  the  fourth  division 
for  undressed  blooms  is  open  to  the  t  xhibitors  in  Division  III. 
Silver  Cups  are  awarded  to  exhibitors  who  obtain  the  largest 
number  of  aggregate  points  in  each  division,  those  in  the  first 
three  divisions  being  provided  by  the  President.  The  winner 
of  the  Cup  in  Division  I.  was  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  ;  in 
Division  H.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham;  and  in 
Divisions  m.  and  IV.,  Mr.  R.  Chatwin  Cartwright. 
Several  new  varieties  were  awarded  the  First-class  Certificate 
of  the  Society. 

In  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  the  classes  are  for  smaller 
numbers  of  flowers  of  the  tame  character  as  shown  in 
Division  I.  The  fronts  of  the  tables  were  again  draped  with 
scarlet,  as  was  the  case  a  few  days  previously  at  the  Sweet 
Pea  Exhibition,  but  the  effect  was  not  so  bad  upon  this 
occasion,  as  the  exhibits  being  dwarfer,  one  looked  at  the 
flowers  directly  from  above.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  most 
unsuitable  colour  for  use  at  auy  floral  exhibition.  The 
arrangements  of  the  various  classes  was  good,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
wood  aud  his  Committee  deserve  thanks  for  this. 

CARNATIONS,  BIZARRES,  AND  FLAKES. 
There  were  only  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  and  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  30,  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  beat 
such  excellent  cultivators  as  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  and  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  of  Thame.  Of  Flakes,  there  were  Gordon  Lewis, 
George  Melville,  Mrs.  Rowan.  Merlon,  and  Thalia,  all  very 
pretty,  the  two  first  flaked  with  mauve  or  purple,  and  the 
others  with  rose.  Of  Bizarres,  among  others  there  were 
Robert  Lord,  Admiral  Curzon,  J.  S.  Hedderly,  Fred,  Valkyrie 
and  Robert  Houlgrave.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  took  2nd 
p  lace  with  flowers  that  for  the  greater  part  were  exceedingly 
cl  ean  in  ground  colour,  but  some  of  (hem  hardly  so  full  as 
those  on  the  exhibit  already  noticed.  Most  attractive  of 
Flakes  were  Claudian,  Geo.  Melville,  and  Glinka  ■  and  of 
Bizarres  Arthur  Burton,  Master  Fred,  and  Autocrat.  Mr 
J.  Walker,  Thame;  and  Mr.  G.  Chaundv,  Oxford,  followed 
in  this  order. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  bizarres  and  flakes, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  con. 
tamed  the  premier  bizarre  bloom  in  the  show,  viz  ,  Robert 
Houlgrave  ;  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Woking,  was  2nd. 

A  class  for  six  blooms  in  Division  III.  was  won  by  R  C 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  Selby  Park,  Birmingham,  his  varieties 
being  Sarah  Payne.  Thalia,  Gordon  Lewis,  Master  Fred,  John 
Wormald,  and  W.  Skirving  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birminnham 
was  2nd;  and  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  who  won  8th 
prize  in  this  class,  had  one  of  the  best  blooms  of  Robert 
Houlgrave  in  the  show. 

SELF-COLOURED   CARNATIONS. 

The  principal  class  was  one  for  Iwenty.four  blooms,  and 
Mr  Martin  R.  Smith  won  the  1st  place,  showing  Much-the- 
Miller,  Mrs.  Enc  Hambro,  and  Ensign,  all  white  varieties- 
Cecilia  Almoner,  Seymour  Cockran,  and  Touche,  yellow  • 
Michelet  and  Benbow,  buff;  Sultan,  Agnes  Sorrel,  and  Sir 
Bevys,  crimsons;  Joan  of  Arc.  rosy- mauve  colour;  Etna  and 
Lyons,  vinous  red  ;  Anne  Boleyn,  deep  pink,  and  a  few  others 
Mr  C.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  2nd,  and 
included  several  varieties  not  represented  in  Mr  Smith "s 
exhibit  as  Lightning,  salmon-scarlet ;  Tiiton,  deep  crimson  ■ 
Keepsake,  white;  Goldfinch,  yellow,  and  others.  Mr  m' 
Rowan  was  3rd  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundv  4th,  and  there  were  several 
other  successful  exhibitors  in  this  class 

The  best  six  blooms  of  a  tingle  variety  were  from  Mr  G 
Chaundt,  who  was  1st,  with  the  lovely  Germania;  Mr' 
Tueneb  2nd,  with  Lady  Hermione,  pink. 

For  twelve  self  Carnations,  distinct  (Division  II  )  there 
were  numerous  exhibitors,  and  as  many  as  tight  prizes 
awarded  The  winners  of  the  1st  prize  were  Messrs.  Thom- 
son &  Co.,  Birmingham,  who  showed  Exile,  light  rose  • 
Britannia,  yellow;  The  Imp,  maroon;  Seagull,  very  pale 
flesh  colour  ;  Germania,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  cberry-red  ■ 
Mrs.  K  Hambro,  white  ;  Percy,  crimson  ;  Miss  M.  Sullivan! 
rose;  Her  Grace,  almost  white;  Nabob,  light  orange;  and 
SfcdGh,  purpluh-rose.  Mr.  F.  Wlllesley  was  2nd,  and  S  A 
Went,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton,  3rd. 

Mr^F^l'i*  bI,°°ma ./  8Dy  varitty  <Divrision  "■)■  were 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  from  Mr.  F.  Welleslev. 

Mr  C.  F.  Thurston,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton,  had  1st 
prize  for  six  distinct  varieties  (Division  III.),  showing  Mrs 
Eric  Hambro  (Premier),  Tabley,  Mrs.  Jas  DougIa.,°Exile' 
Dick  Donovan,  and  Miss  A.  Campbell.  Mr.  A.  Chytwin' 
Edgbaston,  was  2nd,  and  eight  other  prizes  were  given  in 
this  class. 

FANCY  VARIETIES. 

An  exhibit  of  twenty-four  fancies  from  Mr.  R.  Smith  was 
very  pretty  ;  some  of  the  yellow  ground  fancies  with  ed»ings 
of  shades  of  rose,  mauve,  and  purple,  are  most  attractive. 
Of  the  five  exhibitors  in  this  class,  Mr.  Smith  won  premier 
honours,  showing  Oakley,  Paladin,  Tibullus,  Bedemere,  Lily 
Duchess ,  Ormonde.Argosy,  Falca,  Hidalgo,  Elaine.Alexandra, 
Agla,a,  a  light-coloured  sport  from  Oakley  shown  under  the  nam  e 
of  Oakley,  Ossian,  Goldylocks,  Perseus,  Persimmon,  Guine- 
vere, and  Patroclus.  The  flowers  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slonph 
were  a  t.ifle  smaller  in  size.  He  had  a  very  distinct  variety 
in  Desmonline,  intensely  deep  purple  on  white  ground  ; 
Lightning  was  noticeable,  also  Alexandra,  yellow  ground 
with  rose  and  purple  markings  ;  and  many  otheis.  Mr  J 
Walker,  Thame,  who  was  3rd,  had  fewer  deep  coloured 
varieties  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Weouel.n,  Dawlish,  was  4th;  ar.d 
Mr.  G.  Chaundt,  5th. 


The  best  half  dozen  blooms  of  a  fancy  Carnation  with 
yellow  or  buff  ground,  were  of  the  variety  Chas.  Mattel,  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner.  The  well  known  Hidalgo,  from  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith,  was  2nd  ;  and  Voltaire,  from  C.  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E.,  3rd. 

i  The  only  fancy  Carnation  with  ground  colour  other  than 
yellow  or  buff,  was  the  white  ground  Desmonline,  with  very 
heavy  purple  or  crimson  markings. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  dissimilar  fancies  (Division  II.), 
was  shown  by  Mr,  F.  Welleslev,  who  had  a  very  nice 
collection  of  blooms.  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  was  2nd  ;  and  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  3rd. 

The  best  variety  shown  in  six's  (Division  II.),  was  Monarch, 
heavily  marked  with  crimson,  from  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  ;  and 
Voltaire,  marked  with  rose,  2nd,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co. 
R.  C.  Cartwr:ght,  Esq.,  Selby  Park,  Birmingham, 
won  1st  prize  for  six  distinct  varieties,  showing  Artemus, 
Voltaire,  Brodick,  The  Gift,  Perseus,  and  Eldorado  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Spenceb,  Windsor;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  H.  Beadles,  Sydenham 
Park,  S.E. 

PICOTEE3. 
There  were  three  collections  only  of  twenty-four  Picotee 
blooms,  white  ground,  and  the  best  was  from  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith.  These  varieties  are  not  very  effective  upon  the  white 
collars,  the  extent  of  colour  in  them  being  small  and  confined 
to  the  extreme  margins  of  the  petals,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Mrs.  Bes- 
wick,  Bessie,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Madame  Richer  were 
amongst  the  rose-edged  ;  and  Brunette,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Marian,  among  the  mauve  and  purple-edged  blooms.  Mr  J. 
Walker  was  2nd,  and  showed  Little  Phil,  rose  edged ;  and 
Esther,  purple  edged,  very  finely.  Mr.  M.  Rowan  took3id 
prize. 

Mr.  F.  Wellesley  had  1st  prize  for  the  best  dozen  white- 
ground  Picotees  distinct,  showing  Amy  Robsart,  Fa vourile, 
Little  Phil,  Fanny  Tell,  M.  D.  Anstiss,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Thos. 
William,  Brunette,  Campanine,  Esther,  Tortoise,  and  Lady 
Louisa.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  who  were  2nd,  included 
Pride  of  Leyton,  the  premier  light-edged  white-ground 
Picotee. 

Much  more  i  ffeetive  arc  the  yellow-ground  Picotees.  The 
best  twenty-four  blooms  came  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  who 
showed  the  varieties  Duke  of  Alva,  Dinorah,  Gronow,  Onda 
Badmington,  Heliodorus,  Alcinous,  Lady  Cynthia,  Lady  St.' 
Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Lauzan,  Aldebaran,  Childe  HaroV, 
Gertrude,  and  Speranza ;  Alcinous,  with  deep  purple  edge 
was  most  distinct.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  2nd,  and 
showed  a  nice  lot  of  flowers,  including  several  varieties  not  in 
Mr.  Smith's  stand  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundv  was  3rd,  and  two  exhi- 
bitors  who  had  included  Fancies  in  their  exhibit  were 
necessarily  disqualified. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Went  had  the  best  dozen  flowers  of  yellow  ground 
Picotees  (Division  II.);  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &,  Co!  were 
2nd.    There  were  nine  collection  in  the  class. 

For  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  Mr.  M.  R 
Smith  was  1st,  showing  Childe  Harold,  a  lovely  variety,  with 
an  infinitesimal  edge  of  purple.  Countess  of  Jersey  was  2nd 
from  Mr.  G.  Chaundv  ;  and  Empress  Eugenie  3rd,  from~Mr' 
H.  W.  Weguelik.  Mr.  E.  Turner,  who  was  4th,  showed 
Galatea. 

His  Excellency  was  the  best  yellow  ground  Picotee,  in 
collections  of  six  blooms,  from  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  •  'and 
Empress  Eugenie,  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Went,  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  six  white  ground  Picotees  (Division 
III.),  was  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwrioht,  Selby  Park,  Birmin". 
him,  who  had  Amelia,  Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Beswick,  Harry 
Kenyon,  Forlrose,  and  Isabel  Likin.  Messrs.  Pembe'rton  & 
8ons,  Walsall,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  D.Walker,  Kilmarnock,  3rd. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Windsor,  bad  the  best  collection  of  six 
yellow  ground  Picotees  ;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  2nd. 

SINGLE   SPECIMEN  CLiSSES. 

In  the  single  bloom  classes,  the  best  scarlet  bizarre  was 
Robert  Houlgrave,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  and  the 
same  variety  won  2nd  and  3rd  places.  Tte  other  varieties 
shown  were  Admiral  CurzoD,  which  was  4th,  and  Robert 
Lord,  5th  and  61  h. 

The  best  crimson  bizarre  was  J.  S.  Headerly,  which  took 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  Cth  places,  the  only  other  variety 
staged  being  Lord  Salisbury,  which  was  4th. 

Among  pink  bizarres,  the  variety  W.  Sherving  tcok  all 
prizes  except  3id  and  4th,  which  were  gained  by  Sarah  Fayne. 

Gordon  Lewis  and  James  Douglas,  the  first  named  takin» 
tin  1st  prize,  wire  the  best  purple  flaked  varieties;  and 
Sportsman  took  five  of  the  six  prizes  for  the  best  scarlet 
flaked  variety.     Merton  was  the  best  rose  flaked  variety. 

Of  selfs,  Mrs.  Eiic  Hambro  was  the  best  white  or  blush 
flower,  and  Dick  Donovan  2nd. 

The  best  rose  or  pink-coloured  variety  was  a  seedlin^ 
shown  by  Mr.  Co_lev  Sharp  ;  aud  The  Sirdar  was  the  best 
scarlet,  red,  or  crimson  ;  it  has  a  magn  ficent  petal,  and  is 
pale  crimson  colour. 

The  best  maroon  or  purple  was  Agnes  Sorrel ;  and  the  best 
yellow,  Britannia;  but  GermaLia  and  Cecilia  also  wou  prizes 
in  this  class.  Benbow  won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  for  the  best 
buff  variety. 

Of  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Hidilgo  was  adjudged  the 
best ;  and  the  best  red  heavy-ejged  Picotee  was  John  Smith. 
The  best  light  edged,  Grace  Darling  ;  Miriam  won  premii  r 
place  as  the  best  purple,  heavy  edged  ;  and  Livinia  as  the 
best  purple  light  edged  variety.  Lady  Louise  was  the  best 
heavy  edged  rose  or  scarlet ;  and  Favourite,  the  best  rose 
light  elged  variety.  Gertrude  was  the  premier  heavy  ed^.  d 
yellow  ground  Picotee,  and  Childe  Harold  the  belt  light  . 
edged. 


BLOOMS   SHOWN   NATURALLY. 

The  largest  class  for  flowers  shown  in  vases,  as  grown,  and 
with  Carnation  foliage,  was  one  for  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each.  Mr.  Smith  was  well  to  the  front  in 
this  class,  and  showed  excellent  blooms,  all  of  them  wired, 
and  relieved  with  an  abundance  of  strong,  healthy  Carnation 
foliage.  The  yellow  self  Lafayette,  the  crimson  Sir  Bevys, 
the  white  Jenis,  in  addition  to  many  fancies,  looked  capital. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  3rd. 

In  Division  II.  there  was  a  similar  class  for  six  varieties  of 
Selfs  and  Fancies,  and  this  was  won  by  S.  A.  Went,  Esq. ; 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  were  2nd ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Welleslev,  3rd. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes,  almost  all  of  those  in 
Division  IV.  were  for  undressed  blooms,  and  among  the 
principal  prize  winners  in  these  were  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Wood- 
bridge  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwbight,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  & 
Son,  Walsall ;  Mr.  L.  C  Gordes,  Nunhead ;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Bartlett,  Shooter's  Hill,  S.E.  ;  Mr.  D.  Walkee,  Kilmarnock; 
Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  Edgbaston;  Maj.-Gen.  W.  Gillespie, 
Sydenham  (Fancy  vases);  G.  A.  Wagram,  Esq.,  Maidenhead  ; 
aud  Mr.  H.  G.  Owen,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Mabtin  R.  Smith  won  1st  prize  for  table  decorations 
of  Carnations ;  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Woodbiidge,  1st  prize  for 
sprays;  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  for  buttonholes;  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Charrincton  for  a  vase  decorated  with  Carnation  flowers. 

CARNATIONS  IN  POTS. 

The  best  twelve  specimen  plants  in  pots  were  from 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  who  had  excellent  plants,  including 
the  varieties  Almoner,  yellow;  Agnes  Sorrel,  crimson;  also 
Fancies,  &c.     Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  2nd. 

Mr.  T.  Carruthebs,  Reigate,  had  the  best  single  specimen, 
showing  the  variety  M'-s.  Tremayne. 

An  excellent  group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  covering  an  area 
of  50  square  feet,  was  shown  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  (gr. , 
Mr.  C.  Blick),  who  had  1st  prize.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough, 
was  2nd,  and  Mr.  Carrcthers  3rd. 

PREMIER  BLOOMS. 

The  best  blcoms  of  the  different  sections  in  the  Show  were 
as  follows  :  Bizarre  Robert  Houlgrave,  from  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  Flake  Geo.  Melville,  from  Mr.  Rowan  ;  heavy  edged, 
white  ground  Picotee  Little  Phil,  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  ; 
light  edged,  white  ground  Picotee  Piide  of  Leighton,  from 
Messrs.  Thomson  ;  Self  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton ;  heavy  edged,  yellow  ground 
Picotee  Gertrude,  light  edged,  yellow  ground  Picotee  Childe 
Harold  and  Fancy  Hidalgo,  all  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 

CERTIFICATED  VARIETIES. 
The  Society's  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  ;  Beauty  of  Exniouth,  a  large  white  self,  very 
fragrant,  and  having  good  petals,  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth  ;  Lavinia,  a  light  purple  edged  Picotee,  from  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham ;  Lady  St  Oswald,  Lauzan  and 
Gertrude,  yellow  ground  Picotees,  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  ;  and  Alcinous,  a  purple  edged  yellow 
grounel  Picotee,  from  Mr.  Jas  Doliglas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham  Nurseries,  Surrey,  had 
a  fine  lot  of  Carnation  blooms  in  about  fifty  varieties. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
showed  Sweet  Peas ;  as  did  also  Mr.  H.  T.  Dixon,  Woodside 
Gardens,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


DDR.HA.iir,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND 
NEWCASTLE  BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  25,  26,  27. — Great  credit  is  due  to  the  energetic  secre- 
tary and  committee  for  the  excellent  show  held  on  the  above 
dates.  It  was  attractive  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the 
Society  deserves  the  support  of  all  lovers  of  horticulture.  It 
was  held  in  the  Leazes  Park,  which  is  now  looking  its  best. 
Few  shows  have  so  great  attractions,  tor  in  addition  to  the 
spletdid  display  of  plants,  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
which  were  arranged  in  four  large  marquees,  the  public  have 
only  to  walk  outside  to  see  a  very  beautiful  park.  The 
Society  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  continuous  horticul- 
tural society  in  the  kingdom,  having  been  founded  in  the 
year  1S24,  and  his  been  carried  on  with  varying  success  every 
year  since.  It  has  certainly  had  much  to  contend  against, 
tliis  show  is  a  great  enronragement  to  the  secretary  and 
committee  to  further  perseverance. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
are  uot  slown  as  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  theu  the 
great  south  country  growers  u.ed  to  come  north,  Cypher  of 
Cheltenham,  Tudgey,  and  most  of  the  great  plant  exhibitors 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  great  features  of  to-day's  show  are  the  Roses,  niagni. 
ficent  stands  of  forty-eight  blooms  being  set  up  by  Mr.  Hugh 
.Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast  ;  Messrs.  Harkness, 
Bedale,  Y.  rk  ;  Mack  ;  Messrs.  Milne,  Catterick,  Y'orks  ;  and 
other  noted  growers. 

Cut  herbaceous  flowers  are  also  shown  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  principal  exhibitors  of  these  were  Messrs.  Harkness, 
Be  dale,  Yorks ;  aud  Messrs.  Kerr  Brothers,  Dumfries. 
The  two  collections  staged  were  placed  in  the  order  given, 
1st  and  2nd,  and  lormed  a  great  feature  of  the  show. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  say  ieg  uding  the  plant  classes. 
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Fruit  was  not  up  to  the  average  of  former  years  in  .iiiantity 
tnd  quality,  but  good  directions  were  staged  bj  Mr. 
Ifolndoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  W.  I'i  \m  ,  Sutton  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Nicholis,  gr.  to  Lady  Beatmont,  Carlton  Towers. 

Bffr.  Jno,  HcInty&e,  Woodside  Gardens,  Darlington,  won 
premier  prize  for  a  group  of  plants. 

Messrs.  Otjtbush  &  Son,  London,  had  excellent  border 
Carnations. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Shirley  Gardeners'  Association.— The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  Shirley  Parish 
Room,  between  twenty  and  thirty  members  being  present.  A 
large  number  of  Rises.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  &c,  were  dis- 
played by  Mr.  I.vphams,  F.R  U.S.,  The  Shirley  Nurseries  j 


NYMPH. EA    GIGANTEA. 

(  (b  all  the  Water-lilies  known  to  us,  this  is 
certainly  the  biggest,  ami  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  most  attractive  also.  Our  illustration 
(fig.  16)  was  taken  from  a  flower  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hudson  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  shows  the 
flowers  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  plant 
is  capable  of  producing.  More  than  forty  years 
ago  we  remember  it  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Oarden,  when  it  was  grown  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  and  produced  flowers  nearly 
if  not  quite  double  the  size  of  those  shown  in  the 
illustration.     The  colour  of  the  petals  is  of  a  pure 


and  indeed  for  many  years  previously,  the  Beans  in 
Provence  have  been  infested  by  a  species  of  beetle 
(fig.  17),  whose  ravages  have  seriously  injured  the 
crops.  The  year  1899  was  remarkable  for  a  perfect 
invasion  of  this  pest  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance 
The  Beans  most  attacked  are  the  local  varieties  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  edible  podded  Beans,  Dwarf 
Beans,  and  others  which  are  consumed  in  the  district 
and  not  exported. 

For  these  particulars  M.  Mingaud  is  indebted  to 
M.  Jacijues  Hasslach,  Eeedsman,  of  Nimes,  who  was 
obliging  enough  to  forward  alro  some  of  the  plants 
infected,  in  which  I  discovered  Brnchus   rresectus, 


Fli.    16.—  NYMPHJJA  GIGANTEA.:    COLOUR   OF  FLOWERS  PALE  BLUE;   HALF  NATURAL   SIZE. 
(Recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  Meeting  at  Richmond  on  June  27.) 


Messrs.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries;  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell)  ;  and  Col.  Sikkiks  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Wilcot).  Among  the  exhibits  was  a  fine  bough  of  Rose  Crim- 
son Rambler,  from  Mr.  Ladhams,  which  excited  much  atten- 
tion. The  1st  prize,  for  six  Roses,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Verdon  of  Red  Lodge;  the  2nd  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  Ladhams.  To  Mr.  Verdon  was 
also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the  best  Rose  in  the 
show ;  to  Mr.  Wilcox,  a  Certificate  for  Dahlias ;  and  to 
Mr.  YERDoufor  SweetPeas.  Mr.  Ladhamsopenedadiscussion 
on  the  Roses,  and  gave  many  useful  hints  on  their  culture. 
Messrs  Miles,  Cleverly,  Mitchell,  Verdon,  and  others  took 
part.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Ladhams  presented  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
retiring  Hon.  Sec,  with  a  Silver  Teapot  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Curtis  returned  thanks  for  the  kindness. 
Mr.  John  Miles  was  unanimously  elected  Hon.  Sec.  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Curtis,  at  a  Committee  meeting  held  for 
that  purpose  on  Friday  evening,  the  13th  inst. 


blue,  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  stamens.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Queensland,  and  we  have 
figured  it  in  former  years  growing  in  its  native 
lakes.  We  can  scarcely  think  it  would  be  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  where  heat  can  be  afforded  no 
more  beautiful  plant  can  be  grown.  Associated 
with  the  pink  Nelumbiuni  it  is  especially  attractive. 


THE   BEAN   WEEVIL. 

We  extract  the  following  particulars  from  a 
paper  published  at  Nimes  in  the  '*  Notes  Zoolo- 
giques  "  par  Galien  Mingaud,  and  forwarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  J.  Hasslach,  of  Nimes  ;  —  "  From  the  year  1897, 


the  cause  of  the  mischief.  This  insect  is  known 
under  different  names,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  has  only  been  recognised  as  being  injurious  to 
Beans  for  about  twenty  years.  It  originated  in 
America,  and  was  imported  into  Europe,  probably, 
with  some  American  Beans. 

Hitherto,  in  France,  only  the  southern  planta- 
tions  have  been  troubled  with  the  Bruchus,  the 
growers  having  suffered  last  harvest  a  loss  of  from 
30  to  40  per  eent.  The  seed  merchants  therefore 
obtained  from  the  environs  of  Naples  the  beans 
required  for  sowing,  the  varieties  cultivated  in  that 
part  of  Italy  being  the  same  as  are  used  in  France. 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Auvergne,  where  are  large 
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plantations  of  Beans,  have  not  yet  been  troubled 
with  this  pest. 

Bruchus  irresectus  is  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
weevil  family.  It  is  short,  ovoid,  from  3  to  5  milli- 
metres long,  by  from  2  to  3  broad.  Above  the 
colour  is  dark  grey,  marked  with  black  and  white, 
with  the  tip  of  the  antenna;  and  the  last  segment 
reddish  (the  rest  of  these  organs  are  black),  the  feet, 
pygidium  and  extremity  of  the  abdomen  also  reddish. 
Beneath  the  dark  grey  colour  is  equally  promi- 
nent. The  corselet  is  very  conical.  The  hinder 
legs  haveaLoticeable  tooth,  and  are  not  channelled 
beneath.  Thefouith  interstice  of  the  elytras  has 
no  swelling  at  the  base.  The  antennae  are  shorter 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Such  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
this  weevil.  French  entomologists  consider  that 
there  are  about  eighty  species  of  weevil,  each  one 
peculiar  to  a  particular  leguminous  species. 

The  larva  is  white,  like  a  very  soft  small  maggot ; 
it  is  destitute  of  feet,  the  head  is  scaly. 

The  habits  of  the  Bean-weevil  may  be  thus 
summed  up  :  when  the  plant  is  in  flower  (July  and 
August)  the  female  Bruchus  pierces  with  her 
oviduct  the  ovary  of  a  completely  developed  flower, 
and  therein  lays  one  or  several  eggs.  These  are 
white,  and  of  microscopic  size.  The  little  larva 
soon  hatches,  selects  a  seed,  makes  an  almost  im- 
perceptible hole  in  it,  therein  buries  itself,  and  feeds 
at  the  expense  of  the  cotyledons,  never  attacking 
the  hilum,  by  which  the  nourishing  vessels  bring 
sap  to  the  seed. 

Bean  and  larva  grow  simultaneously,  and  some- 
times one  Bean  may  support  several  larvae.  Growers 
have  observed  that  most  weevils  are  found  at  the 
first  gathering  in  September,  and  that  these  Beans 
are  even  larger  than  those  of  the  second  crop 
g.thered  a  month  later.     The  size  of  the  Beans 


FlC.   17.—  BRUCHUS  OSANARIUS. 

(Allied  to  the  species  mentioned  in  the  text.) 

tenanted  by  the  weevils — there  may  be  from  six  to 
eight  weevils  in  each  seed— is  thus  explained  by 
Dr.  Decaux  :  — 

"The  larva  is  not  injurious  to  the  Bean,  but  useful, 
as  it  sets  up  a  local  inflammation  favourable  to  an 
accumulation  of  sap  ;  hence,  the  seed  attacked  is 
always  larger,  and  ripens  sooner,  than  other  and 
healthy  seeds  in  the  same  pod.  This  exuberance 
of  sap  is  evidenced  by  an  accumulation  of  starchy 
and  nitrogenous  matters  beneficial  to  the  larva?. 

Shortly  before  the  maturity  of  the  Bean  (in  mid- 
September),  the  larva  is  fully  developed,  and  ready 
to  change.  It  enlarges  its  hole  as  far  as  the  peri- 
carp, which  it  never  injures,  and  which  serves  for 
the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect ;  it  surrounds  itself 
with  a  little  covering  of  fragments,  agglutinated 
with  secreted  mucus,  and  then  changes. 

In  the  south  the  perfect  insect  appears  in 
November  or  December.  The  weevil  may,  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  leave  the  Bean  taking  off  with  its 
rostrum  the  small  circle  of  the  perijarp  left  intact 
by  the  larva  at  the  extremity  of  the  pod.  But,  if 
the  winter  be  severe,  it  remains  sealed  up  in  the 
Bean  until  the  first  fine  days.  Thus  all  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  insect  are  effected  in  the 
seed.  It  only  leaves  it  by  an  opening,  plainly 
evident,  circular,  and  proportionate  to  its  size. 
The  weevil,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  found  in  winter 
in  the  granaries  and  stores  of  growers  and  seedsmen, 
and  in  sheltered  nooks  ;  in  summer,  on  flowers  to 
which  it  is  harmless.  Pairing  takes  place  in  June 
and  July,  and  so  the  cycle  recommenceB. 

After  Wheat,  Beans  are  considered  the  most 
valuable     food  stuff,     hence     some     growers     and 


vendors  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  Bruchus  irresectus,  and  many  means  of 
dealing  with  it  have  been  tried.  One  of  the  most 
widely  used,  because  an  inexpensive  remedy, 
consists  in  putting  some  drops  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  bags  containing  infested  Beans. 
These  bags  are  then  well  shaken  that  the  vapour  of 
the  carbon  may  penetrate  into  the  seeds,  and 
asphyxiate  the  insects.  This  process  leaves  no 
smell,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  being  very  volatile, 
and  does  not  hinder  the  germination  of  the  seeds. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  preventative  measures, 
and  act  thus  after  the  harvest,  placing  the  seeds  in 
large  boxes  or  barrels  hermetically  sealed,  and 
wherein  they  remain  for  twenty  four  hours.  The 
seeds  are  then  to  be  spread  out  on  sheets  spread  on 
the  ground,  where  they  are  in  the  air,  and 
can    be     moved     about  Ifor    an   hour.      As    the 


should  be  taken  at  once.  Unhappily,  the  average 
peasant  is  too  easy-going  to  take  these  minute  pre- 
cautions. The  treatment  mentioned  it  useful  also 
for  all  food  grains,  such  as  Peas,  Lentils,  Vetches, 
Broad  Beans,  &c.  All  these  vegetables  are  subject, 
when  green  or  dry,  to  attacks  from  different  species 
of  weevils,  whose  habits  are  almost  identical  with 
thoseof  Bruchus  irresectus.  If  the  precautions  taken 
prove  ineffectual,  an  alternation  of  crops  is  to  be  re- 
commended, such  as  is  practised  in  Lentil-growing 
countries.  The  Lentil  -  weevil,  Bruchus  pallidi- 
cornis,  so  multiplied  that  in  regions  where  this 
plant  was  cultivated,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cease  growing  it  for  some  years  to  starve  out  the 
insect.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  general 
protective  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  injurious  insects,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  the  havoc  that  they  cause. " 


Fig.  18.— sweet  pea  "cupid"  as  a  pot  plant. 


sulphide  is  not  only  volatile  but  highly  in- 
flammable, all  tire,  matches,  &c. ,  must  be  kept 
away.  The  seed  can  be  hand-picked,  but  this 
process  takes  too  long. 

Another  simple,  but  good  plan,  is  to  throw  the 
Beans  into  water,  and  leave  them  to  soak  for  some 
hours.  The  Beans  attacked,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  contain  insects,  float,  while  the  healthy  ones 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  fastidious  may  be  reminded  that  the  con- 
sumption of  larvae  of  insects  in  fresh  vegetables,  or 
of  weevils  in  dried  vegetables,  is  quite  harmless. 
Seeds  intended  for  food  may,  after  harvesting,  be 
passed  through  an  oven  heated  to  from  55°  to  60°,  C. 
This  plan  is  in  every  way  to  be  recommended.  As 
long  as  the  insects  are  in  the  fresh  Beans,  there  is 
nothing  to  betray  their  presence  ;  so  that  the  entire 
crop,  considered  to  be  healthy,  and  stored  in  a 
granary,  will  be  found  in  a  month  or  two  to  be 
entirely  spoilt  ;  therefore  buyers  and  sellers  both 
should  examine  their  stores  carefully  once  a  week 
in  winter  to  see  if  the  Beans  are  affected.  If  a 
weevil   is   found,    the   steps    recommended    above 


SWEET   PEA   CUPID. 

At  the  Sweet  Pea  celebration  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  week,  the  dwarf-growing  "Cupid" 
strain  showed  to  very  little  advantage.  MesBrs. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  prizes 
in  three  classes  for  Cupid  varieties  in  pots,  and  in 
each  instance  the  result  was  disappointing.  Our 
illustration  (fig.  18),  however,  shows  that  theoriginal 
white-flowered  variety,  when  successfully  cultivated, 
may  be  made  a  very  ornamental  pot-plant.  There 
are  now  numerous  varieties  of  this  dwarf- 
growing  strain,  and  the  colours  obtainable  in  them 
are  very  varied.  Some  growers  have  quite  failed 
to  make  them  useful  as  bedding  plants  in  this 
country,  but  Mr.  George  Stanton,  the  clever  gar- 
dener at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  relates  to 
us  with  enthusiasm,  how  well  they  succeed  in  his 
garden.  His  practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes 
indoors,  and  remove  them  to  the  open  ground  after 
they  have  commenced  to  grow.  When  sown  in  the 
open  ground  they  invariably  come  up  irregularly, 
and  usually  make  a  poor  shox.  Our  readers  would 
do  well  to  give  Mr.  Stanton's  method  a  trial. 
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A  R  K  E  T  3. 


The  Late  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Col- 
chester.—Although  Mr.  Cant  had  been  ailing  for 
some  years,  his  death  will  make  a  serious  void  in 
the  ranks  of  successful  rosarians.  Mr.  B.  R,  Cant 
was  a  stalwart  grower  when  comparatively  little 
was  known  as  to  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
Roses,  and  he  held  the  field  of  Rose-culture  in  ever 
widening  circles,  and  in  higher  perfection  at 
Colchester  till  the  last. 

As  a  friend  and  neighbour  in  East  Anglia  for 
some  forty  years,  I  would  like  to  add  how  much 
most  Rose-growers  of  the  present  day,  exhibitors, 
and  judges,  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  hospitable 
house  of  call  in  Rose-culture,  when  this  charming 
art  was  so  little  understood  in  those  early  days  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  no  lover  of  Roses  was 
ever  turned  empty  away.  And  it  seemed  to  matter 
little  whether  you  wanted  to  see  the  man  who 
had  become  your  friend,  or  wanted  to  purchase  his 
Roses  in  dozens,  hundreds,  or  thousands,  you 
were  equally  welcome.  B.  R.  Cant's  home  became 
the  home  for  all  lovers  of  Roses,  and  for  forty  years 
or  more  some  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  rare  feasts  of 
Roses  and  Rose-lore  and  learning  served  out  on 
these  occasions.  As  rosarians  we  feel  the  poorer 
for  the  loss  of  our  friend.  The  CoIcheBter  feast  of 
Roses  will  not  pass  from  remembrance  ;  and 
although  they  may  be  continued  in  a  fashion,  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  our  leader  and 
founder,  B.  R.  Cant.  True,  he  has  died  full  of 
honours.  His  home  is  full  of  Rose  honours  as  I 
have  often  seen  in  my  visits,  and  it  is  said  he 
possessed  some  2,000  medals  and  trophies. 

Had  Mr.  Cant  devoted  more  time  to  the  raising 
of  seedlings,  Prince  Arthur,  a  fine  crimson  seedling, 
would  not  have  been  almost  his  only  attempt  in 
this  line  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  Rose  has 
seldom  been  so  well  grown  as  in  its  own  home 
by  the  raiser.  Some  forty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Cant 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  putting  into  commerce 
three  or  more  of  the  more  popular,  and  durable,  of  all 
our  Roses— Gloire  de  Dijon,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Jules  Margottin.  If  in  addition  to  the  national 
trophies,  cups,  and  other  honours,  we  wish  to 
credit  the  rosarian  with,  let  us  continue  to  plant 
every  available  space  with  these  three,  or  equally 
good  or  better,  Roses  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  a  great  cultivator,  and  a 
most  succes.ful  distributor.  Residing  on  dryish 
land  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  that  a  loose 
surfacs  was  equal  or  superior  to  a  good  application 
of  water  among  Roses.  And  perhaps  was  the  first 
rosarian  to  discover  that  a  change  from  a  green 
crop  to  a  white  or  Bit-ley  might  prove  the  salvation 
or  the  higher  perfection  of  the  Rose. 

Fortunately,  the  deceased  left  two  sons  in  the 
business,  which  is  not  likely  seriously  to  suffer, 
though  not  a  few  of  us  will  always  miss  the  well- 
known  familiar  face  of  B.  R.  Cant  and  its  cordial 
genial  welcome. 

As  to  Colchester,  it  is  rising  in  importance  daily 
as  the  great  Rose  centre  of  Eogland — and  is  likely 
to  become  more  wholly  a  Rose  garden  in  the  future. 
-D.  T.  Fish,  an  Old  Member  of  the  National  Hose 
Society. 


Trade  Notice. 


The  Head-office  of  Smith's  Advertising  Agency 
is  now  located  at  100,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E  C. 


Sweet  Pea  SCENT  is  now  being  prepared  for 
public  sale  from  flowers  grown  in  Mr.  Eckford's 
nursery  at  Wem.  There  were  samples  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  week,  and  the  perfume  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  it  is  very 
agreeable  and  persistent. 

"THE  WiNNS."  — The  formal  opening  of  The 
VVmna  takes  place  to-day  (Saturday),  Mr.  Sam 
VV(OT).,  M.P.,   performing  the  ceremony,  assisted 

TTyuMrT?-  J'  Trice>  JP->  the  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd  will  represent  donors. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  JULY  26. 

(We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Out  Flowers,  &c.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums        

Asparagus  "Fern," 
bunch      

Carnations,  per  dot 
blooms  ...  .. 
Gattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  dot. 
Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Liliuin  Harrisii,  per 
dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrura.doz. 
Liliuin  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 


8.  d.  i.  d. 

1  6-  2  6 


Maidenhair      Fern, 
per  doz.  bunches 

2  0    2  6    Marguerites,  p.  dos. 

bunches  

1  0-  2  0    Mignonette,    dozen 
9  0-12  0        bunches 

3  0-5  0    Montbretias,  bunch 
10-20    Odoiitoglossums,  per 


$.d.i 


4  0- 


4  0- 
0  6 


3  0-50 
3  0-50 

2  0-30 


0-  S  0 
0-8  0 


3  0 
1  0- 


2  6- 
2  0- 


dozen    ... 
Roses,  Red.  per  ioz. 

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen   ... 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 

—  Marechal    Niel, 
per  doz. 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  per  dozen    2  0- 

2  0-30    8milax,  per  bunch    4  0- 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  ,j- 


.d. 

8  0 
6  0 
6  0 


6  0 
4  0 


4  0 
8  0 


4  0-80 


5  0 
5  0 


0  0-18  0 


1  0 


Mr.    HENRY    ECKFORD,  of  WtM,  Saljp, 

who,  as  we  hive  frequently  stated,  has  for  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  been  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  Sweet  Pea  than  any  other  person. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Pricep. 

i.  d.  t.  r\ 


Apples,  English, 
Juliens,  and  Kes- 
wic^s,  in  sieves.. 

Apricots,  box 

—  sieve    

Bananas,  bunch  .. 
Cherries,     English, 

per  sieve 

—  Napoleons,  fine, 
per  sieve 

Currants,  blk.,  sieve 

—  red,  sieve 

—  white,  in  gils. 
Figs  ( New),  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  sieves 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  GrosMaroc.per 
lb 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb 

—  Muscats,      I?., 
per  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 


2  0-26 

1  6-  3  0 

5  0-10  0 

3  0-10  0 

4  0-  V  6 

9  0-11  0 

6  6-70 

2  6-36 
16-26 
10-30 
2  0-30 

0  9-13 
10-13 
16     — 

16-10 

2  0-30 

10-10 
0  S-  1  0 


..  d.  t.  it 

Lemons,  else 

16  0-25  0 

Melons,  each 

2  0-80 

—  Foreign  rocks... 

2  3-46 

Nectarines,  per  doz 

Class  A. 

9;0-12  0 

Class  B. 

3  0-60 

Oranges,  Murcia,  p. 

case 

9  0-18  0 

Peaches,  per  dozen 

Class  A. 

9  0-12  0 

Class  B. 

3  0-60 

Pears,    Californian, 

cases 

S  0-10  0 

French     Paars     in 

sieves — 

Jargonelle 

fO-SO 

Windsor 

6  0     — 

Pines,  each 

6  0-70 

Plums  in  sieve 

4  0-46 

—  in  baskets 

o  o    

Raspberries,     pun- 

nets, doz. 

3  0-60 

—  cwt. 

22  0-24  0 

Strawberries,  12  lb. 

3  0-70 

—  English,  pecks 

2  0-36 

—  punnets,  doz.... 

4  0-60 

Plants  in  Pots. 

t. 

Adiantnms,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vit*e,  var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Cannas,  per  dozen  18 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  0 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    0 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

«'.  s.  d.  ■.  a.  i.  d. 

0-7  0    Ferns,    small,    per 

0-36  0        100  4  0-60 

0-36  0    Ficus  elastica,  eacn    16-76 
0-10  6    Foliage  plants,  var., 

0    —  each         10-50 

0-30  0    Lily  of  Valley,  each    19-30 
0-10  0    Lycopodiums,  doz.    8  0-40 

Marguerite  Daisies, 
0-30  0        per  dozen  ...    8  0-12  0 

0-18  0  Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
0-86  0  Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
0-18  0  Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 
0-18  0        —  Ivyleaf.perdoz.  8  0-10  0 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  0  0-12  0 
0-18  0 


Vegetables.—  Average  Wholesale  Pricep. 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,    (J lobe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners, p.bus. 

—  —      per  sieve 

—  Broad,  or 
home-grown,  per 
bushel  ... 

—  English,  p.  bus. 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Beetroots,  New,  per 

bunch  

Beet,  per  dozen  .. 
Oabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  new,  p.  dz. 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 
Cress,     per     dozen 

punnets 

Cactunbers,  doz.  ... 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  forei gn,  per 
bundle 

Lacks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English  Cos, 
per  score 

Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


f.  d.  $.  d. 

16- 


4  0    — 

2  0     — 


2  0-26 
4  0    — 

2  0    — 

3  0-40 
0  9-10 
2  0-50 

0  6-10 
10-26 
16-30 

1  6    — 

10-30 

4  0    — 

2  0  — 
16  — 
0  10-1  0 
2  0  — 
2  0-26 
10-20 
2  0     — 


MushroomB,  hoQse, 
per  lb 

Onions,  picklers 
per  sieve 

—  Egyptian,     per 

cwt 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas 

—  English,  per 
bushel 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,     New, 

per  cwt. 

—  English,  new, 
Bedfords,   cwt. 

Radishes,  dozen  ... 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
dozen  bunche3. 

—  new,  per  lb.   ... 
Spinach,  persieve... 

—  French,  sieves 
per  24  lb. 

Tomatos,    English, 
■     new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new,  per 
dozen 

—  in  bags.. 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  do*, 
bunch  as 


*.  J.  i.  d. 

16    — 

3  6    — 

4  0-46 
16-26 
10-20 
0  9-10 
3  0-40 

16-30 
3  0-46 


4  0-50 
16    — 


16-20 
0  3     — 
2  0-26 

2  9-30 
4  0-46 
0  3  0  3j 

3  0-50 
3  0    — 

10-30 

0  4-06 


Remarks.— The  hot  weather  causes  Lettuce  to  bolt  quickly, 
and  good  samples  are  becoming  short  in  supply.  Peas  also 
show  the  effects  of  the  heat.  Bananas  ripen  up  so  quickly 
that  these  may  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices  in  some  cases. 
Marrows  are  coming  in  very  fast,  and  the  supply  all  round  is 
good. ' 

Potatos. 

Cherbourg,  4s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  Bedfords,  81s.  to  90s.  per  ton. 
John  Bath,  32  t£3t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  July  25.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :— Lisbon  Apples,  16s. 
to  l°s.  per  case;  Oporto  do.,  8s.  to  9s.  do.  ;  Melons,  Valencia. 
Ss.  6d.  to  10s.  do. ;  Bananas,  extra,  lis.  to  12s.  per  bunch  ;  No. 
1,  9s.  to  10s.  do.  ;  No.  2,  7s.  6d.  to  9j,  do.  ;  0-ang<>s,  Valencia, 
ordinary  420s,  ISs.  to  20s.  per  case ;  large  and  extra  large  do  , 
22s.  to  26s.  do.  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  cases  of  300,  lis.  to  14s.  ; 
360's,  8s.  Gd.  to  10s.  ;  boxes  of  200,  300,  and  360,  5s.  6d.  to 
7s.  Gd. ;  do.,  Naples,  cases  of  420,  16s.  to  20s.  ;  300  and  360, 
13s.  to  15s.  ;  Grapes,  English,  new,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ; 
Tomatos,  Valencia,  Ss.  to  10s.  Gd.  per  case ;  Onions,  Oporto, 
4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  ;  Maltese,  baskets,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  Zd.  per 
cwt.  ;  Egyptian,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  do.  ;  Potatos,  Maltese,  10s.  per 
cwt.  ;  Mushrooms,  lOrf.'per  lb.  ;  Turnips,  Scotch,  2s.  9J.  to  3s. 
per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  Ad.  to 
Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d  to  3^.  do.  ;  Cauliflowers,  Sd. 
to  Is.  3d.  do. ;  Cabbages,  Gd.  to  Is.  Zd.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  -id.  to  3?. 
per  bushel. 

Liverpool  :  July  25.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  3s.  to  vs.  ;  Kidneys,  4s.  9d. 
to  6s.  ;  new,  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  21  lb.  ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to  Sd. 
per  12  bunches;  Swedes,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  cwt;  Onions, 
foreign,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  Gd.  to  Sd. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  id.  to  Si.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  Zd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Sd.  to  Is.  id.  do.  ; 
Cabbages,  Gd.  to  Is.  Sd.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  4rf.  to  2s.  per  bushel  ; 
Beans,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  do.  St.  John's:  Potatos,  new,  Id.  to 
l£tf.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ; 
Pineapples,  5s.  each  ;  Apples,  Zd.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Tomatos, 
Gd.  do. ;  Currants,  white,  4d.  do.,  and  black,  5d.  do. ;  Goose- 
berries, 2d.  and  Zd.  per  quart ;  Peas,  Sd,  to  Is.  per  p:ck  ; 
Cherries,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  4rf.  each. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  July  25. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  a  poor  attendance  on  to-day's  seed  market,  with  but 
little  business  passing.  New  Trifolium,  both  French  and 
EDglish,  although  good  and  abundant,  metis  as  yet  with  but 
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ittle  inquiry.  The  samples  of  new  home-grown  Trefoil  which 
have  thus  far  appeared  show  unsatisfactory  quality.  Canary 
and  Hemp-seed,  with  small  and  diminishing  stocks,  favour 
holders.  Some  offers  of  tins  year's  Thousand-headed  Kale  are 
now  eomiDg  to  hand.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  move  off 
slowly  on  last  week's  terms, 


The  Weather. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  July  13  to  July  21,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  tho  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  July  21,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  was  dull  and  changeable  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  occasioual  falls 
of  rain.  In  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  districts  it  was 
mostly  fine  and  warm  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  week,  but 
with  thunderstorms  in  many  places  on  the  16th.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  period  thunderstorms  occurred  in  most  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  some  instances  they  were 
accompanied  by  very  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  hail, 

"  The  temperature  was  above  the  mean,  the  excess  ranging 
between  4°  and  5°  in  all  the  more  western  and  northern  dis- 
tricts, but  amounting  to  as  much  as  6°  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, and  7°  in  England  E.  and-  S.  The  highest  readings 
occurred  on  very  irregular  dates.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  thtrmemeter  did  not  reach  80°,  but  in  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish districts  it  exceeded  85°,  the  highest  readings  of  all  being 
95°  in  England,  E.  (at  Cambridge  on-the  20th),  92°  in  Eng- 
land, S.  (in  London  on  the  10th,  and  again  on  the  19th),  and 
90°  in  England,  E.,  and  the  Midland  Counties  (at  Hillingdon 
and  Oxford  on  the  19th).  The  lowest  readings,  which  occurred 
mostly  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week,  ranged  from  45°  in 
Scotland,  N.,  the  Midland  Counties,  and  England,  S.W.,  to 
52°  in  Bng'and,  N.W.,  and  to  57°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts, 
excepting  Scotland,  W.,  and  was  extremely  slight  in 
England,  S.  In  isolated  parts  of  England  heavy  rains  were, 
however,  experienced  during  the  thunderstorms  of  the  19th  to 
•21st,  the  amount  on  the  20th  being  as  large  as  1-7  in.  at  East 
Dereham,  and  1-1  in.  at  Loughborough. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  mean  in  Scotland, 
E.  a»d  W.,  and  also  in  Ireland,  S.  In  other  districts  it 
exceeded  the  mean,  the  excess  being  large  in  the  Eastern, 
Midland,  and  Southern  Counties  of  England." 
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Agatantbus  umeellatus  :  W.  J.  O.  The  best 
time  to  divide  these  plants  is  at  the  re-commence- 
ment of  growth  in  the  spring,  and  the  present  is 
the  next  best  season,  the  plants  getting  re-estab- 
blished  before  the  winter.  Employ  very  good 
drainage,  as  the  plant  requires  much  water  whilst 
growing  ;  rich,  stiffiah  loam,  decayed  manure,  an 
eighth  of  the  whole,  and  three-quarters  coarse 
river-sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  in  the  shade 
at  this  season. 


Ampelopsis  Veitchi  :  Constant  Header.  How 
can  you  expect  us  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  health  of  the  plant  when  you  send  no 
shoot,  foliage,  root,  or  soil,  and  afford  us  no 
information  ? 

Books  :  Table  Decorations.  H.  H.  ftf.  We  know 
of  no  modern  work.  That  by  Miss  Anne 
Hassard,  published  some  twenty  years  ago,  may 
sometimes  be  met  with  at  the  second-hand  book- 
shops.— H.  A.  Dr.  Focke's  work,  Die  PJlanzen- 
Mischlinge,  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1881. 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  will  get  it  for  you. 

Books  on  the  Cultivation  of  Grapes  and 
Peaches  for  Market  :  Jaelbois.  We  know  of 
no  such  works,  and  would  advise  you  to  purchase 
Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  by  A.  F.  Barron,  new 
edition,  just  out,  and  published  at  the  office  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ,  also  the  Hardy 
fruit  Book,  by  D.  T.  Fish,  published  at  the 
Bazaar  Office,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  as  a  Fomigant  in 
Vineries:  W.  J.  L.  It  is  a  most  effective 
killing  agent,  both  for  garden  insects  and  gar- 
deners, and  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
inhale  the  fumes. 

Fuchsia  :  S.  H.  Beyond  being  very  light  and 
sandy,  the  soil  sent  shows  nothing  injurious  to 
plants.  There  may  be  chemical  manures  in 
dangerous  quantity  mixed  with  it,  but  their 
presence  is  not  discoverable  without  analysis. 

Gooseberries  :  Pad.  The  fruits  were  in  such  a 
condition  when  unpacked,  that  we  could  do 
nothing  but  throw  them  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Grapes  :  /.  Benbow.  The  berries  sent  have  many 
traces  of  mildew,  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  flowers-of- sulphur  applird  by  the  gardener. 
There  are  also  indications  of  the  spot  fungus. 
In  either  case,  the  affected  fruits  are  spoiled  ; 
preventive  measures  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  set  another  year,  not  waiting  till 
mildew  or  "spot"  declare  themselves.  The 
safest  means  is  sulphide  of  potassium,  J-oz.  in 
1  gallon  of  water. 

Green -flowered  Roses,  &c.  :  R.  B.  There  are 
green-flowered  Roses,  but  the  monstrosity  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  species  of  this  very 
large  family  of  plants.  The  petals  of  the  flower 
assume  the  general  appearance  of  leaves  ;  the 
calyx  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  calyces 
in  other  Roses.  It  goes  under  the  name  of 
Rosa  viridiflora,  and  a  plant  producing  green 
Roses  may  be  depended  upon  to  perpetuate  the 
anomaly.  The  variety  "Camoens,"  brought  out 
by  Schwartz  in  1881,  in  the  normal  state  has  the 
fine  rose  colour  of  the  China  (Monthly  Roses), 
with  white  rays.  It  flowers  in  umbels,  and  is 
very  floriferous  and  fragrant.  That  the  flowers 
should  be  "green,  and  slightly  brown."  shows 
that  the  variety  is  liable  to  colour,  if  not  to 
other  variations  in  the  blooms.  The  variety  is 
contained  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Hoses. 

Hawthorn  :  /.  B.  The  Hawthorn-twigs  are  in- 
fested with  the  larva;  of  the  common  gall-making 
Midge  (Cecidomyia).  Clip  your  fences  earlier, 
and  burn  the  clippings. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — D.  Bros,  Norwich.  1, 
Brodiaja  laxa ;  2,  B.  hyaeinthina  var.  lactea ;  3, 
B.  ixioides. — C.  B.  Dracocephalumperegrinum,  L. 
A.  B.  B.  —  W.  E.  O.  Eryngium  planum,  L. 
— E.  C.  C.  D.  Phacelia  congesta,  Hook. — 
X.  Y.  Z.  1,  Spiroea  opulifolia  ;  2,  Tsuga 
canadensis,  probably  ;  3,  Thuiopsis  dolabrata  ;  4, 
Thuya  orientalis  var.  :  5,  Cotoneaster  nummu- 
larifolia  ;  6,  Thuya  orientalis  var.  aurea.  — 
Lover  of  Flowers.  Why  not  address  the  editor, 
and  save  delay  and  confusion.  Your  plant  is 
Limnanthes  Douglasii.  —  Highlands.  Strobi- 
lanthes  Dyerianus,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  a 
single  leaf.  Why  send  such  a  poor  scrap? — 
M.  J.  W.  1,  Spirtea  Lindleyana  ;  2,  Amelan- 
chier  communis ;  3,  Spirsea  opulifolia :  thank 
you  for  sending  such  good  specimens  and  infor- 
mation— O,  si  sic  omnes  ! — W.  A.  S.  1,  Vac- 
cinium  myrtillis  ;  2,  probably  Stachys  Betonica  ; 
3,  Lathyrus  pratensis— all  shrivelled  to  tinder. 
—  W.  M.  Oakwood.  1,  Melilotus  officinalis  (Me- 
lilota,  forage-plant) ;  2,  Circeia  lutetiana,  a  pest 


in  a  garden-border  :  let  it  never  transgress  the 
limits  of  the  wildest  garden) ;  3,  Sangui- 
sorba  officinalis  ;  4,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum  ; 
5,  Galium  uliginosum  ;  6,  Veronica  offi- 
cinalis. —  W.  Trow.  Heuchera  sauguinea. — 
Amateur.  Oncidium  Gardneri ;  it  and  the  species 
you  name  grow  together. — H.  M.  Asparagus 
decumbens  and  Colocasia  anliquorum. — E.  W. 
Empetrum  nigrum.  The  Cu-logyne  is  a  fine 
plant,  but  has  often  been  figured. — Loofah, 
J.  French.  Luffa  regyptica. — J.  R.  W.  1, 
Correct  ;      2,    Olearia     Haasti  ;     3,     Doubtful  ; 

4,  Tilia  laciniata  ;  5,  Picea  polita  ;  6,  P.  Alcocki- 
ana  ;  7,  *Erides  odoratum  ;  no  number,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. — R.  W.  1,  Staphylea  pinnata, 
Bladder  Nut  ;  2,  Euonymus  europseus,  Spindle- 
tree. — A.  J.  Keen.  Senecio  squalidus  ;  1  and  2, 
seedling  Veronicas,  which  we  cannot  name ;  3, 
next  week.—  H.  B.  B.  The  Wig-plant,  Rhus 
Cotinus. — /.    H.      Syringa  Josikea,   or   possibly 

5.  Emodi,  Galega  officinalis  alba  ;  Orchid,  next 
week. 

Nectarines  Cracking  :  X.  Y.  Z.  One  of  two 
things  has  happened.  The  disbudding  has  been 
too  severe  for  a  young,  vigorous  tree,  conse- 
quently there  has  been  no  outlet  in  leaf  and 
shoot- growth  ;  or,  what  is  improbable,  seeing 
that  the  fruits  are  very  fine  specimens,  the 
border  was  flooded  with  water  after  being  for 
some  time  in  a  dry  condition.  Alternations  of 
dryness  and  wetness  often  bring  about  cracking 
of  the  flesh  and  the  stone,  both  noticeable  in 
your  fruits.  No  disease — merely  errors  in  treat- 
ment of  particular  tree. 

Number  of  Men  Required  to  do  the  Work  of 
a  Given  Number  of  Forcing-houses  :  Jaelbois. 
We  fear  that  if  your  experience  of  market  gar- 
dening is  so  deficient  as  it  seems  to  be,  you 
cannot  succeed  in  the  contemplated  venture. 
Why  not  enquire  of  some  market  growers,  or  take 
service  with  one  or  two  such,  for  a  couple  of 
years '!    We  cannot  answer  the  query. 

Parsley  :  Anxious.  The  soil  sent  contains  no 
wire-worms,  but  it  is  poor  stuff,  like  that  of 
many  kitchen  gardens  which  have  been  under 
cultivation  for  generations  and  have  received  no 
dressings  of  virgin  soil  or  stiff  turfy  loam.  Such 
soils  seldom  give  satisfactory  results,  and  animal 
manure  does  not  help.  Apply  lime  in  an  un- 
slaked state,  trench  deeply,  and  dress  with  loam. 
Apply  basic  slag  and  superphosphates. 

QriCK-sET  Hedge:  /.  W.  Chiefly  the  work  of 
microfungi,  but  the  curious  moss-like  growth  also 
harbour  the  larv;e  of  a  species  of  Cecidomyia,  and 
the  branches  numerous,  examples  of  the  young 
puparia  of  the  common  Mussel-scale  (Mytilaspis 
pomorum).     Treat  as  for  above. 

Quitting  Service  :  Fletcher.  In  the  absence  of 
any  written  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  month's 
notice  on  either  side  is  required  to  terminate  an 
engagement. 

Squirrels  and  Fruit  :  P.  B.  These  animals  are 
often  very  destructive  in  fruit-gardens,  to  which 
they  have  access.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
shoot  them,  and  hang  a  few  of  the  bodies  in  the 
trees. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Tree  Leaves,  and  Vege- 
table Refuse  and  Stable  Manure  :  Selsdon. 
The  action  of  the  acid  would  be  to  check  or 
entirely  prevent  fermentation  in  the  substances 
to  which  it  was  applied,  and  hinder  their  con- 
version into  plant  food. 

Tomato  Disease  :  C.  R.  S.  Do  you  never  read 
your  Chronicle  ?  If  you  had,  you  would  have 
seen  numerous  recent  articles  and  illustrations 
on  the  subject.  The  fruits  are  attacked  with  a 
fungus  for  which  you  can  do  nothing  this  year. 
Read  up  the  subject  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action 
next  year,  or  ask  us  for  information  early  in  the 
season. 

Vines  :  T.  B.  Specimens  shrivelled,  but  evidently 
affected  by  fungus,  probably  mildew  ;  but  the 
berries  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge. 

Vines:  M.S.  A  case  of  "spot,"  often  mentioned 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  See  recent  answers 
to  correspondents. 

Communications  Received.— W.  Hesketh.— W.  G.  S.— P.  W. 
— H.  T.  M.—  W.  E.  G.—  W.  R.  (too  late).-J.  R.  J.— W.  T.— 
J.  M.  B.— J.  H.— W.  E.  G— W.  P.— A.  R.  S.— L.  Hankiu 
Salmon.-E.  M—  A.  O'N.— W.  B.  S.— W.  M.— J  L.  W.— 
J.  R. -Expert.— F.  C.  S.,  Wolfville,  N.S.-A.  D.-R.  P.  B. 
-S.  A.-C.  Sharpe  &  Co.— P.B.—  T.  C.-B.  H.— A.  Bateson. 
—J.  Veitch  &  Sons.—"  America."— W.  T.— J.  M.  B.- J.  H. 
— W.  E.  G.— W.  P. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 
JULY. 

"TT  was  Roses,  Rosesall  the  way,"  sings  Brown- 
■*-  ing  in  one  of  his  least  unintelligible  poems ; 
and  the  line  is  a  garden  motto  for  July. 
Throughout  it  the  flos  florwm  reigns  supreme  ; 
when  visitors  entering  pause  before  the  borders 
we  say  "Yes,  but  come  and  look  at  the  Rose- 
beds."  The  Gloire  de  Dijon  came  first,  finer 
this  year  than  I  ever  saw  them,  finer  far  than 
they  grow  high  and  straggling  on  the  cottages 
round  Dijon.  Then  Cheshunt  Hybrid  on  a 
south  wall,  the  ropes  of  immense  bloom  breaking 
away  the  lower  boughs,  the  higher  branches 
tossing  over  into  the  village  street  and  tanta- 
lising passers  by.  Next  opened  the  exposed 
rows  of  dwarf  and  standard  which  fringe  the 
kitchen  garden  path  ;  the  rosary  proper  finally, 
sheltered  and  later  blooming,  but  suited  to  the 
delicate  Teas.  It  is  bordered  by  a  pergola,  not 
brick-pillared  like  Miss  Jekyll's,  but  of  Pine 
stems  intercrossed  ;  its  narrow  border  filled  in 
past  months  with  Snowdrop,  Primrose,  Blue- 
bell, Foxglove  ;  filled  now  with  coolness  delicious 
to  sight  and  sense,  and  carpeted  with  leaves  of 
White  Bride,  Ruga,  Crimson  Rambler,  showered 
from  the  thick  o"er  arching  roof,  out  of  which 
peeps  the  brilliant  orange  of  an  aspiring  W.  A. 
Richardson,  clambering  up  unnoticed,  and 
■defying  so  far  the  winter  frosts.  The  pergola 
is  n  et  at  right  angles  by  a  single  trellis,  clad 
with  Honeysuckle  and  Aimee  Vibert,  the  two 
fences  sheltering  a  triangular  bed  from  north 
and  east.  I  prune  for  plenty  rather  than  for 
show  ;  this  year  has  given  me  both. 

More   garish   though  less  queenly  than  the 
Roses  are  the  annual  Poppies.     We  grow  them 


of  every  kind,  Siberian,  Himalayan,  Shirley.  I 
scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  at  intervals  beside 
both  late  and  early  blooming  plants,  so  that 
they  may  succeed  each  other,  supplementary 
and  harmonious,  amongst  the  flowerless  foliage 
until  the  end  of  August.  Before  the  last 
scorching  fortnight  we  had  almost  colour  enough 
without  them.  Our  blues  were  Delphinium, 
Spiderwort,  Canterbury  Bell  (the  double  kinds 
resisting  best  the  sunburn  which  embrowns 
single  blooms).  Loosestrife,  Ranunculus  Lingua, 
flourishing  in  a  tub  of  water,  Phlomis  fruticosa 
and  Russelliana,  self  -  sown  annual  Chrysan- 
themums and  wild  Corn  -  Marigolds,  with 
the  magnificent  Inula  glandulosa,  made  the 
yellows  ;  white  Musk  Mallow,  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink,  with  Cistus  ladaniferus  and  ilorentinus, 
succeeded  the  whites  of  June.  Amongst  these 
are  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  quite  unlike  its 
generic  brethren  ;  large  flowered  St.  John's 
Wort  shining  out  of  Periwinkle  leaves;  Funkias, 
somewhat  marked  by  snail  voracity  in  spite  of 
all  our  care  ;  Astrantia,  from  what  is  said  to  be 
its  one  English  habitat  in  Shropshire  ;  the 
delicate  mallow-like  Sidalcea ;  a  great  patch  of 
Catananche  coerulea,  increasing  every  year  in 
splendour ;  and  here  and  there,  to  mask  the 
nakedness  of  cropped  Doronicum,  clumps  of 
Jacoby  Pelargonium,  which  I  cover  with  Seakale- 
pots  when  thunder-rain  is  imminent.  The 
Sweet  Peas  are  in  their  glory  ;  Countess  of 
Radnor,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Sadie  Burpee 
in  a  group,  far  away  from  a  seven-yard  hedge 
of  the  old-fashioned  Pea,  which  the  novelties 
do  not  to  my  mind  eclipse.  Quite  recently 
in  bloom  is  Commelina,  a  pet  with  our 
grandmothers,  now  so  neglected  that  some 
years  ago  I  could  hardly  obtain  seeds.  I  know 
no  blue  in  the  floral  realm  so  rich.  A  seed  of 
it,  said  the  myth  of  my  childhood,  adhered  once 
to  the  foot  of  the  Flower-angel  as  she  returned 
to  heaven  after  visiting  her  charge  below. 
It  gazed  on  the  celestial  blue  till  heaven's 
azure  passed  into  its  tiny  frame,  and  returned 
to  emulate  the  empyrean  hue  on  earth.  It  is 
beautifully  figured  in  an  old  popular  flower- 
book  of  the  thirties,  Miss  Tsvamley's  Romance 
of  Nature.  Veronica  Traversii  has  been  crowded 
with  silvery  spikes,  as  have  its  herbaceous 
sisters,  alba,  virginica,  spicata.  Leycesteria 
hangs  out  its  long  bracteated  tassels  of  white 
and  mauve.  Astragalus  Cicer,  spindly  in 
former  years,  shows  now  its  full  capacities  of 
fantastic  pattern  in  inter-crossing  pinnate 
leaves  and  pure  soft  papilionaceous  bloom. 
An  immense  Moth  Mullein,  taken  long  ago  from 
a  Surrey  roadside,  has  increased  with  cultiva- 
tion, till  it  sends  up  this  year  forty  panicles  of 
bloom,  staring  out  of  countenance  the  pale 
yellow  of  a  Lupin  bush  which  borders  it. 
Sweet  William,  "with  its  homely  cottage 
smell,"  repeats  itself  year  by  year.  In  a  corner 
out  of  sight,  lest  Irish  visitors  should  spy  it,  is 
an  amusing  bed  of  Shamrock.  Four  years  ago 
I  wrote  just  before  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  a 
daughter  of  Erin,  begging  that  she  would 
obtain  from  her  friends  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  some  roots  of  "  undoubted  Shamrock." 
They  came,  were  planted,  grew  ;  but  grew  as 
three  different  plants — Trifolium  procumbens, 
minus,  and  repens.  The  Shamrock  is,  in  fact,  a 
graceful  fable.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
literature  before  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
association  of  the  plant  with  the  Trinity  is 
modem,  nor  has  it  any  historical  connection 
with  St.  Patrick.  Close  by  is  another  religious 
plant,  the  Calvary  Clover — Medicago  echinus. 
Obedient  to  rural  superstition,  we  sow  it 
always  upon  Good  Friday.     The  young  leaves 


carry  crimson  blood  drops,  fold  in  prayer  at 
night,  expand  at  sunrise  in  thanksgiving,  while 
the  spinous  spherical  fruit  uncoils  into  a 
strangely  perfect  crown  of  thorns. 

Amongst  our  coarser  plants  are  Giant 
Heracleum  ;  Onopordon,  the  so-called  Scotch 
Thistle  ;  Virgin  Mary's  Thistle,  with  its  great 
white-spotted  leaves  ;  Polygonum  japonicum, 
already  ten  feet  high,  and  with  two  months 
more  of  growth  ;  Evening  Primrose,  expanding 
its  blooms  soon  after  sunset.  An  American 
poetess  declares  that  they  open  with  an  audible 
snap,  "  blossom  with  a  silken  burst  of  sound," 
but  mine  are  always  mute.  Two  very  wild 
plants  complete  the  list — the  Bryonies,  white 
and  black,  allied  in  name,  but,  except  as 
climbers,  not  in  nature.  The  name  is  Greek, 
a  word  meaning  to  bubble  over,  from  the 
streaming,  rambling,  gadding  overflow  of  their 
tendrilled  shoots.  My  white  Bryony,  B.  dioica, 
grows  up  a  clump  of  Ivy,  from  which  project 
the  thick  arms  of  an  American  Bramble  ;  round 
them  it  wreathes  itself,  pendulous  or  soaring, 
in  a  hundred  graceful  fantasies.  Its  root  when 
old  is  as  big  as  a  man's  body,  forked  often  into 
similitude  of  trunk  and  legs.  It  shared  the 
wild  beliefs  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  gathered 
round  the  Mandrake,  and  was  sold,  Sir  T. 
Brown  tells  us,  in  his  lifetime  for  large  sums. 
The  black  Bryony,  Tamus  communis,  with 
dark  sagittate  leaves,  is  less  luxuriant.  I  train 
it  on  an  arch  of  pea-sticks,  grateful  to  both 
plants  in  the  autumn  for  their  lustrous  berries. 

So  ends  July — not  without  a  touch  of  sadness, 
as  I  vaticinated  a  month  ago.  Apart  from  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  tropical  fortnight  past, 
it  tolls  always  in  its  close,  first  among  the  year  s 
daughters,  somewhat  of  a  parting  knell.  The 
cuckoo  is  gone,  the  thrushes  are  silent,  flowered 
stems  cut  back,  leaves  brown,  plants  exhausted. 
The  annuals  have  still  to  come.  They  are 
August's  garland,  but  they  bear,  I  always 
think,  to  plants  of  summer  the  relation  borne 
by  visitors  to  residents  at  my  beloved  English 
lakes  ;  as  multitudinous,  as  unassimilating,  as 
transitory.  1  go  to  Windermere  in  June  to 
meet  the  historic  denizens  of  the  classical, 
quiet  villages,  with  their  surviving  ancient 
names  —  Arnold,  Wordsworth,  Quillinan, 
Fletcher,  Richardson.  They  are  lost  through 
August  in  the  holiday  tide  which  crowds 
hotel  and  lodging,  just  as  ephemeral  Godetias, 
Clarkias,  Calliopsis,  Alonsoa,  Nemesia, 
take  the  place  of  the  June  perennials, 
which  time  develops  and  endears.  Neither 
certainly  can  be  spared,  but,  as  when  the 
tripper  tide  has  ebbed,  Lacustrian  natives 
resettle  in  their  old  homes  and  ways,  so  when 
the  showy  annuals  are  withered  and  cast  into 
the  oven  there  will  still  be  sober  store  of 
Helianthus,  and  Harpalium,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  China  Asters,  thick-leaved  Sedum, 
early  Chrysanthemum,  and  lovely  Japanese 
Anemone,  to  bring  late  flowers  to  the  bees, 
and  make  autumnal  music  for  Cory-ins  sen$x. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA  VAR.  CCERULEA. 
Some  excellent  photographs,  together  with 
coloured  drawings  and  dried  flowers  of  a  very 
pretty  Cattleya,  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor  by 
Seiior  Graciano  A.  de  Azambuja,  of  Porto  Alegre, 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  S.  Brazil. 
It  is  a  native  of  that  district,  and  differs  from 
typical  C.  intermedia  in  having  the  front  lobe  of 
the  lip  of  a  violet-blue  colour  instead  of  rose-purple. 
This  colour  also  extends  round  the  apical  margin  of 
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the  Bide  lobes,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  pure 
white.  In  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the  type, 
including  its  floriferous  character  ;  for  one  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  group  of  three  plants  crowded 
with  flowers,  and  forming  quite  a  picture.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  and  pretty  variety,  and  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  it  before. 

Another  variety  is  also  mentioned,  which  has 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rose-coloured,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinged  with  rose.  Thus 
the  species  appears  to  be  rather  variable  ;  indeed, 
Tweedie,  so  long  ago  as  1S37,  remarked  :  "  There  is 
no  end  to  its  varieties."  The  latter  collector,  who 
met  with  it  in  the  district  of  "St.  Kathrin's," 
described  it  as  growing  "equally  well  on  the  sea- 
beaten  and  the  moss-covered  tree  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  and  "  to  be  found  in  bloom  at  all  seasons."' 
Lindley  described  Tweedie's  plant  as  C.  maritima 
(Bot.  Reij.,  sub-t.  1919),  but  it  is  only  a  form  of 
C.  intermedia.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 


If  this  is  the  case,  sufficient  moisture  will  not  be 
obtained  by  the  tree,  it  will  become  infested  by  red- 
spider,  green-fly,  &c,  and  become  an  eye-aore  to 
all  that  pass  by.  You  may  think  this  is  exaggera- 
tion, but  several  cases  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
have  come  under  my  notice.  When  the  person  in 
charge  tells  you  that  Peaches  out-doors  will  not  do 
well,  and  will  not  pay  for  trouble   bestowed  on 


OUTDOOK  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
PEACH.* 
Linn.eus  divides  the  Peach  into  two  varieties  : 
that  with  the  downy  fruit  as  the  Peach  com- 
monly so  -  called,  and  that  with  the  smooth- 
skinned  fruit  as  the  Nectarine.  There  are 
various  instances  of  fruits  of  both  descriptions 
growing  on  the  same  tree.  Trees  raised  from  seed 
have  not  only  borne  both  the  downy  and  smooth- 
skinned  varieties,  but  fruits  have  been  produced 
which  have  been  smooth-skinned  on  one  side,  and 
downy-skinned  on  the  other  (see  fig.  20).  The 
French  consider  these  as  identical,  and  arrange 
them  into  four  divisions,  namely  : — 

1.  The  freestone  Peach,  the  flesh  of  whose  fruit 
separates  readily  from  the  skin  and  the  stone  ; 

2.  The  freestone  Nectarine,  or  smooth  Peach  ; 

3.  The  clingstone  Peach,  whose  flesh  is  firm, 
and  adheres  to  both  skin  and  stone ; 

4.  The  clingstone  smooth  Peach  or  Nectarine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Peach  will  not  pay  for 
outdoor  culture  ;  of  course,  some  kind  of  protection 
from  frost  must  be  provided,  particularly  when 
blooming'^in  the  spring,  which  is  the  most  critical 
time.  1  do  not  say  they  can  be  successfully  grown 
as  standards  in  the  open,  but  should  be  planted 
against  some  kind  of  fence  ;  or,  better  still,  against 
a  wall.  This  should,  if  possible,  face  the  south  or 
west,  or  south-east. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  much  better  results  could 
be  obtained  from  outdoor  Peach-cultivation,  if  the 
same  care  was  bestowed  as  is  given  to  those  under 
glass. 

For  instance  under^glass  the  Peach-tree  is 
planted  in  a  specially  prepared  soil,  it  is  properly 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  syringing,  tying, 
watering,  &c,  it  is  kept  free  from  all  insect  life, 
and  all  its  wants  are  well  looked  after  ;  it  will  then 
generally  reward  the  gardener  with  a  good  crop  of 
fruit. 

Now  how  often  does  a  Peach-tree  outside  get  this 
treatment.  It  is  planted  probably  in  the  ordinary 
soil  of  the  garden,  perhaps  where  some  other  tree 
has  been  Tgrowing  for  years  before,  so  that  the  soil 
is  exhausted.  It  is  nailed  to  the  wall,  or  whatever 
it  is  planted  against  ;  the  young  shoots  are  tied  or 
nailed  in,[and  allowed  to  remain  till  the  ties  decay, 
instead  of  being  jj  taken  away  from  the  walls 
annually,  |as  fwould  be  done  to  trees  growing 
under  glass.  If  grown  indoors  it  would  be  syringed 
at  least  twice  a  day  during  the  growing  season  ; 
outside  it  would  most  likely  have  to  depend  on  the 
rain,  and  sometimes  it  would  even  be  deprived  of 
that,  by  the  coping  of  some  kind  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  to  keep  the  spring  frosts  away.  This 
coping  is  useful  in  a  way,  but  it  is  often  left  too 
long  over  the  tree/. when  the  rain  is  kept  off  and 
more  harm  than  good  is  done. 

*  Extracts  from  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  6.  Carpenter,  West 
Halt       Gardens,     Byflett,     Weybridge,    before   the    Woking 
orticultural  Society,  on  May  7  last. 


Ficj.   20.— A  FRUIT,   PARTLY  NECTARINE  AND   PARTLY   PEACH. 


them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  because  they 
are  not  properly  looked  after ;  give  the  out-door 
Peach-tree  a  fair  chance,  plant  it  in  good  soil,  look 
well  to  moisture  at  the  roots  by  affording  water 
plentifully,  and  syringe  the  tree  when  it  is  growing, 
so  as  to  keep  it  clean  ;  protect  it  when  flowering 
from  frosts,  removing  the  protective  material 
entirely  when   all  danger  from   frost   is  gone,  as 


FlG.  21. — A  DISBUDDED  SHOOI  OF  A  PEACH. 

o,  h,  c,  the  base  of  the  buds  removed. 


thorough  exposure  to  all  weathers  will  greatly 
assist  in  keeping  it  clean.  Do  all  this,  and  I  feel 
sure  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  have 
never  known  a  tree  treated  in  this  manner  fail  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

To  make  a  good  start,  Peach-growing  under  glass 
or  outside,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
sound,  well  balanced  trees,  that  is,  the  branches 


should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  number  and 
size  on  each  side  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  shape  of 
a  fan,  and  clean  grown.  It  is  very  important,  too, 
that  the  tree  should  be  true  to  name  ;  nothing  ie 
more  annoying  than  to  find,  after  cultivating  a  tree 
and  paying  special  attention  to  it,  that  when  the 
fruit  appears  it  is  another  and,  perhaps,  inferior 
variety.  Then  all  the  work  has  to  be  done  over  again. 
I  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  grow  Peaches  to 
secure  good  trees  three  or  four  years  old,  or  even 
larger  if  possible  ;  if  these  are  planted  in  the 
autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are  falliug,  a  crop  of 
fruit  will  be  obtained  in  the  following  year.  If 
maiden  trees  are  bought,  you  will  have  to  wait 
a  year  or  two  for  any  fruit  at  all.  Before  planting,, 
all  damaged  roots  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  when  the  tree  is  placed  in  position,  the 
roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  fan,  allowing  no  two  roots  to  touch  each 
other. 

A  good  position  in  which  to  plant  a  tree  indoors 
is  one  that  permits  the  branches  to  be  trained 
under  the  glass  roof,  about  9  inches  from  it,  and 
facing  south,  west,  or  east.  They  do  fairly  well 
on  a  back  wall  if  the  light  is  not  obscured  by  other 
plants  or  trees  in  the  house.  I  prefer  the  roof  to. 
any  other  part  of  a  house.  In  training  a  tree  it 
should  be  known  that  it  bears  its  fruit  upon  the 
previous  year's  wood,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
duction of  well  matured  annual  growth  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Each  healthy  bud  that  is  permitted  to  grow 
will  produce  a  shoot,  which  in  its  turn  will  pro- 
duce other  shoots,  or  what  we  term  lateral  growth, 
the  Bame  season  ;  and  these  will  produce  fruit  and. 
leaf-buds  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and  the 
continuance  of  future  growth  in  the  following 
season.  In  tying  or  nailing  in  the  growths  nothing 
is  gained  by  crowding  them,  and  a  space  at  the 
least  of  4  inches  should  be  allowed  between  any 
two  shoots.  In  my  opinion,  no  mode  of  training  a 
Peach  is  equal  to  the  fan-shape,  by  this  I  mean, 
that  the  strong  arms  or  branches  of  the  tree  should 
resemble  the  ribs  of  a  fan  when  expanded,  and  if 
such  a  tree  be  properly  attended  to  from  the  first, 
it  will  rarely  happen  that,  however  far  the  tree, 
may  extend,  accidents  of  course  excepted,  there 
will  be  any  vacant  spaces  on  the  wall,  and  every 
part  of  it  will  be  supplied  with  fruit-bearing  wood. 
When  a  young  tree  is  weakly  at  first,  it  is  best 
to  let  all  the  branches,  especially  the  lower  ones,, 
have  considerable  elevation  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  move  them  to  their  proper  position  after 
the  weak  shoots  have  gained  Btrength. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sides  of  the  tree 
should  be  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  strength  and 
in  the  number  of  main  branches  ;  all  weakly  and 
exhausted  wood  being  removed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  season  when  the  only  pruning  that  is 
necessary  should  be  done. 

All  the  growth  should  be  regulated  by  disbud- 
ding in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  Peach- 
tree,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  or  in  fact  in  any 
position,  will  form  much  more  growth  than 
required,  and  it  is  the  best  plan  to  remove  alJ 
unnecessary  growth  at  once,  than  to  allow  it  to 
grow,  and  so  exhaust  the  tree.  This  is  what  is 
called  disbudding  (see  fig.  21). 

In  disbudding  a  Peach-tree,  all  buds  starting 
out  straight  from  the  wall  should  be  re- 
moved, and  only  those  buds  allowed  to  remain 
for  which  there  is  sufficient  space  for  development. 
The  tree  should  be  looked  over  two  or  three  times 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  shape 
required  carried  in  the  mind's  eye.  It  will  be  then, 
found  that  by  disbudding,  when  the  tree  is  start- 
ing into  growth,  very  little  use  of  the  knife  will  be 
required ;  the  whole  of  the  arranging  of  the 
branches  being  done  by  disbudding  n.rly  in  the 
season,  and  later,  by  a  little  pinching  of  the  points 
of  the  more  vigorous  shoots.  In  this  manner  a 
beautifully -shaped  tree  may  be  produced,  and  the 
uselessness  and  waste  of  allowing  a  lot  of  wood  to 
be  produced,  only  to  be  afterwards  cut  away,  will 
be  avoided. 
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A  suitable  kind  of  soil  for  Peach-growing  consists 
of  rich  turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  retentive 
rather  than  light.  If  the  loam  be  naturally  rich, 
uo  manure  should  be  mixed  with  it,  excepting  a 
slight  dressing  of  Thomson's,  or  some  other  of  similar 
nature.  After  the  tree  is  planted,  a  moderate  top- 
dressing  of  farmyard-manure  will  keep  the  roots 
moist,  and  thereby  assist  the  re-establishment  of 
the  tree. 

I  think  that  in  plantiog  young  trees,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  mix  partly  decayed  manure  with   the 
soil,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  make  the  tree  run  too  much 
to  growth  with  coarse  sappy  wood  and  no  fruit. 
(To  be  ■  ) 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA  WARSCEWICZII  SATURATA. 
Tins  line  and  richly  coloured  form  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy's  Nurseries,  Amyand 
Park  Road,  Twickenham,  together  with  other  line 
forms  of  C.  Warscewiczii  and  C.  <liskelliaua. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  in  C.  Warscewiczii 
saturata  consists  in  the  labellum  being  wholly  of  a 
line  purplish-crimson  colour,  the  yellow  blotches 
found  in  other  forms  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
part  of  the  labellum  being  so  reduced  in  size  as  to 
be  invisible,  unless  the  flower  is  closely  examined. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light   purplish-rose 


Fig.  22. — hidalgoa  wercklei  :    colour  of   flowers  vivid  scarlet. 


HIDALGOA    WERCKLEI. 

This,  which  may  be  popularly  described  as  a 
climbing  Dahlia,  was  exhibited  lrom  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  at  the  recent  show  at  Richmond 
(fig.  22).  It  is  a  great  acquisition  for  a  conserva- 
tory, as  witness  by  its  effectiveness  in  the  Mexican 
section  of  the  tempeiate-house.  There  are  two 
species,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Mexico  south- 
wards to  Columbia.  It  was  mentioned  in  our 
columns  August  5,  1S99,  as  Childsia  Wercklei,  the 
locality  being  then  given  as  the  mountains  of  Costa 
Rica,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  10  feet. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  vivid  scarlet. 


colour,  and  the  whole  flower  of  good  form.  The 
plants  of  C.  Warscewiczii  are  either  suspended 
close  to  the  glass  of  the  roof  or  placed  on  staging 
where  they  are  situated  in  a  good  bright  light,  and 
hence  the  complaint  that  some  urge  that  C. 
Warscewiczii  is  shy- flowering  is  not  experienced. 

Lycaste  Hybrid. 
A  flower  of  a  pretty  natural  hybrid  Lycaste  is 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Theodor  Franke,  jun.,  Gross 
Ottersleben,  Magdeburg,  Germany,  who  states  that 
he  received  it  from  a  collector  in  San  Salvador 
among  a  quantity  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  of  a  peculiar 
pale  form,  flowers  of  which  he  also  sends.     The 


flower  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Lycaste  x  G.  S.  Ball  (plana  Measuresiana  x 
Skinneri),  shown  by  Messrs.  Cbarlesworth  &  Co. 
at  the  last  Temple  Show,  and  also  to  L.  x 
Schoenbrumiensis.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  L. 
Skinneri,  and  the  substance  thinner.  The  sepals 
are  slightly  more  acuminate  than  in  that  species, 
and  in  colour  whitish  freckled  with  bright  rose. 
Petals  whitish,  with  irregular  dotted  lines  of  rose 
colour  on  the  face.  Lip  cream-white,  with  rose- 
purple  lines  and  spots  distributed  over  the  base 
and  side  lobes,  and  the  front  lobe  is  spotted  with 
purplish-crimson.  Column  white,  with  rose  tint 
at  the  back,  and  purple  towards  the  base.  A  very 
pretty  flower,  but  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
give  a  name  to  without  better  information, 
especially  as  there  are  ti  orally  similar  things 
already  in  cultivation.  /.  O'B. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

During  the  past  three  weeks,  all  the  days  have 
been,  without  exception,  warm  for  the  time  of 
year  ;  while  the  lowest  night  temperatures  have 
on  only  four  nights  of  the  same  period  been  iu  any 
way  unseasonably  cold.  On  the  25th,  the  shade 
temperature  for  the  second  time  this  month  rose  to 
90°.  The  ground  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  G'  warmer, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  5'  warmer,  than  is  seasouable. 
On  the  2"th  there  occurred,  between  2  P.M.  and 
S  P.M.,  three  distinct  thunderstorms  ;  at  the  latter 
hour  there  was  an  unusually  brilliant  flash  of 
lightning,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  one 
of  the  loudest  thunderclaps  I  ever  remember. 
The  rain  was  never  very  heavy,  and  amounted 
altogether  to  only  about  half  an  inch.  A  little 
rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge  after  these  storms,  but  none  at  all  through 
the  turfed  soil  gauge.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  drop3  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  there 
has  been  no  percolation  through  the  latter  gauge 
for  nearly  fourteen  weeks. 

July. 

This  is  the  eighth  warm  July  that  we  have  now 
had  in  succession,  but  only  the  last  two  of  the 
series  were  exceptionally  warm.  That  of  the 
present  year  is  the  hottest  July  of  which  I  have 
here  (fifteen  years)  any  record.  The  remarkable 
duration  of  its  hot  period  was  its  most  noteworthy 
feature.  This  very  hot  spell  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  the  10th  to  the  27th,  or  for  eighteen 
days,  during  which  period  shade  temperatures 
above  S0°  were  registered  on  thirteen  days,  read- 
ings above  S5"  on  five  of  those  days,  and  on  two 
days  the  highest  reading  was  '.10°.  As  a  rule,  the 
day  temperatures  were  much  more  exceptional  than 
the  nights.  There,  however,  occurred  one  or  two 
nights  towards  the  end  of  the  month  which  were 
singularly  warm,  even  for  July.  Taking  the  month 
as  a  whole,  only  once  before  in  any  July  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  been  as 
warm,  and  only  twice  before  has  it  been  as  warm 
at  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  eight  days  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  rather  more  than  1J  in.,  which 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  defect  of  the  July  average. 
I  have  said  rain  fell  on  eight  days,  but  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  total  quantity  was  deposited  on 
two  days  during  thunderstorms.  This  was  not 
only  the  hottest  July  I  have  yet  known  here,  but 
also  the  calmest,  and  for  340  hours,  or  fourteen 
days,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  some  point 
between  W.  and  N.W.  Again,  only  twice  before 
in  the  fifteen  years  has  the  air  in  any  July  been  as 
dry.  ,  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  Sj  hours  a 
day,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  in  any  previous 
July  during  the  same  fifteen  years.  E.  M.,  Jkrk- 
hamsted,  July  31. 


GARDEN  Produce  per  Rail— The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  informs  us 
that  the  number  of  small  parcels  of  market  garden 
and  farm  produce  carried  by  the  Company  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  was  77,800.  This 
shows  a  reduction  of  1,100,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  the  number  then  recorded 
being  78,900. 
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REPORT   ON   THE   CONDITION   OF   THE    FRUIT-CROPS. 

[FEOM    OUE    OWN    COREESPONDENTS.] 

The  ivords  "average"  u  over"  or  "  under"  as  the  case  may  he,  indicate  the  amount  of  the  crop;  and  "good"  tl  very  good"  or  "  bad"  indicate  the  quality. 

The  counties  are  arranged  in  numbered  groups,  to  correspond  with  those  adopted  in  the  Weather  Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Department, 

and  followed  in  our  weekly  Weather  Tables. 

"%*  Fuller  comments  will  be  given  in  the  following  numbers.     See  also  Leading  Article  on  page  90. 


COUNTY. 


SCOTLAND- 
0,  Scotland,  N. 

CAITHNESS  


PLUMS. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


APRICOTS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


MORAY     OR      ELGIN 

SHIRE 
ORKNEY 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 

1,  Scotland,  E. 
ABERDEENSHIRE      . 


Average  ;  good   Under;   good1 

Over  Under 

1  Average  ;  good  Average ;  good 

Average  Under 


Over 


Average ;  good 
Under 


Over 


Average  Under 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 
Under 


BANFFSHIRE  

BERWICKSHIRE 

CLACKMANNAN- 
SHIRE 
FIFE3HIRE   

FORFARSHIRE   .. 

EAST  LOTHIAN  . 


HADDINGTONSHIRE 
KINCARDINESHIRE .. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE  . 
MIDLOTHIAN 

PEEBLESHIRE    

PERTHSHIRE  


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


6,  Scotland,  W. 
ARGYLLSHIRE  .., 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Under  ;  good 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good  I  Under  ;  good 

Over  ;  good   ]  Under  ;  good 

Under  Under 

Under  Under 

Average ;  good         Under 

Over ;  very     Average ;  very 
good  good 

Average  Under 

Average ;  good   Under  ;  good 

Average  Average 

Over  ;  very      Under ;  very 

good  good 

Under ;  good     Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good         Under 

Over ;    good  Under 

Average  Average 

Average  Good 

Average  ;  good   Under  ;  good 

Average  ;  good  (Average ;  good 

Over ;  very       Over  ;  good 
good 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 
Average ;  good 


Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 


Under;  good  Average;  very, 
good 
Average 


Under 

Over;  very 

good 


Average 
Under 

Average 
Under 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 
Average  Under 


Average 

Over;  good 

Over 


Under 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average 

Over 
Over ;  good 
Over;  good 

Over 


Over 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average;  good 

Average 
Average ;  good 
Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Very  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 


Average 


Under 
Average ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Average 

Average ;  good 


Average;  very 
good 


Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Under 


Not  grown 

Outside 

Very  good 


Average ;  good 
None  outside 


Over'; 
very  good 


Over ;  Average  ;  very 
veiy  good  good 

Over  Over 

Over ;  very  Average  ;  very 
good  good 

Over  Average 


Average ;  good  Average ;  good 

Average ;  good     Over  ;  very     Average  ;  good 
good 

i    Over;  very    ;      Average 

good 
Under ;  bad  Average 


W.  F.  Mackenzie,  The  Gardens, 

Thurso  Castle,  Thurso 
D.     Cunningham,      Darnaway 

Castle  Gardens,  Forres 
Thomas     Macdonald,    Balfour 

Castle  Gardens,  Kirkwall 
D.   Melville,   Dunrobin  Castle 

Gardens.  Sutherland 


Over 


Average  ;  very  Average  ;  very 

good  good 

Under  ;  good  ;    Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  very 

good 


Average 
Average 


Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 


Under ;  bad 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 


Under 
Very  good 


Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Over;  very     Average;  very 


good 
Average 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Very  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


good 
Over 

Over 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over  ;   good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Very  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Very  good 


Averago ;  good 
Average 


Average ;  good 
Over  ;  good 


AYRSHIRE 


Under;  good  \ Average ;  good    Over;  very  Over;    good 
good 

Over  Ovev  Average  

good  


,  Average;  very 'Average;  very1  Under;  very    Average 
good  good  good 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  very  Average  ;  very  

good  good 

Under  Under         Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Very  good  Average 

Over ;  hut     Average ;  good 

late 
Over ;  good         Average 

Over ;  good    Average ;  good 

Over ;  very        Over ;  very 
good  good 

Over  Average 


Over 

Over  ;  very      Under ;  good 
good 
Over  Over 


Average ;  good    Over ;    good    Average ;  good 


John   Forrest,   Haddo  House, 

Aberdeen 
James  Grant,  Rothie  Norman 
!     Gardens,  Rothie 

John  Brown,    Delgaty   Castle, 

'     Turriff 

8.  Campbell,  Fyvie  Castle  Gar- 

dens 

'John  M.  Troup,  The  Gardens, 

Balmoral  Castle,  Ballater 
jj.   Fraser  Smith,  Cullen   Gar- 
dens, Cullen 
Average  ;  good  James  Gemmell,  Ladykirk  Gar- 
dens, Norham-on-Tweed 
|  Wm.   Cairns,   The  Hirsel  Gar- 
dens, Coldstream 
!  James     Ironside,     Blackadder 

Gardens,  Edrom 
A.    Kirk,    Norwood   Gardens, 

Alloa 
William  Henderson,  Balbirnie 

Gardens,  Markinch 
William     Williamson,    Tarvit, 

Cupar 
John  Hill,  Wemyss  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Fife 
W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle 
Gardens,  Brechin 
Not  grown      Thos.   Wilson,    Glamis  Castle 
Gardens,  Glamis 
William  Alison.  The  Gardens, 

Seaview,  Monifieth 
R.   P.    Brotherston,   Tynning- 

hame,  Prestonkirk 
Thomas  H.  Cook,  Gosford  Gar- 
dens, Longniddry 
Under         George  Taylor,  Broxmouth Park 
Gardens,  Dunbar 
John  M.  Brown,  The  Garden*, 

Blackball  Castle,  Banchory 
William  Knight,  The  Gardens, 
Fasque,  Lawrencekirk 
Under  lames  Smith,  Hopetoun  Gar- 

dens, Queensferry 
D.    T.    Fish,   12,  Fettes  Row, 
Edinburgh 

Average;  good  James  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gar- 
i     dens,  Dalkeith 
Wm.      McDonald,     Cardrona, 

Traquair,  Innerleithen 
M.  Melntyre,  The  Gardens,  The 

Glen,  Innerleithen 
J.       Farquharson,      Kinfauns 

Castle  Gardens,  Perth 
John  Robb,  Drummond  Castle 
Gardens,  Crieff 

George  Croucher.The  Gardens, 

i     Ochtertyre,  Crieff 

James  Ewing,  Castle  Menzies, 

Aherfeldy 

i  Thomas  Lunt,   Keir  Gardens, 

Dunblane 
Under         Colin  Turner,  Sunderland  Hall, 
Selkirk 


Average ;  very  Average ;  very 

good  good 

Over ;  good       Over ;  good 


G.  Taylor,  Castle  Gardens,  ln- 

verary 
D.  S.Melville,  Poltalloch  Gar- 
dens, Lochgilphead 
Over           Henry  Scott,  Torloisk  Gardens, 
Aros,  Isle  of  Mull 
Under;  very  D.    Buchanan,    Bargany    Gar- 
good     '     _  dens,  Girvan 


Average;  good  Average;  good!    Over  ;  good    !    Over  ;  very     Average  ;  good  Average  ;  very  Over;         Average;  good 

good  good  very  good 

Under  Average  Under  Average  ......  Under  Over ;  very    i        Under 

good 


Thomas  Simpson,  Hunterston, 

West  Kilbride 
William  Priest,  The  Gardens, 

Eglinton  Castle,  Irvine 
Thomas     Gordon ,      Ewanrieldj 

Gardens,  Ayr 
David  Murray    Culzean  Castle 

Gardens,  Maybole 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 


APPLES. 


PEARS. 


6,  Scotland,  W. 
GUTESniRE 


PLUMS.         CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
ind  NEC- 
TARINES. 


APRICOTS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Under 


Under         Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good       Average 


DUMBARTONSHIRE...     Over  ;  good     Average  ;  good 


\    >rage 


DUMFRIESSHIRE  . 


Under 
Under 


Average 
Over;  good     Under;  good 


v 


Bad 


Over ;  good 

Over 

Over  ;  very 

pood 
Over  ;    good 

Over 


Over  ;  very     Average  ;  good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Average  ;  good  Average ;  good  M.    H.,  Mount  Stuart  House 

Gardens,  Rothesay 
Avernge;good    Over;  very     Average;  very     Over;  good    George  McKay,  Balloeh  Castle 


Over;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average 


Average 


good 
Over 


Over;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


good 
Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 


\         -  ■  -' 1  ;  Average  ;  good     Over  ;  good     Average  ;  good  Average  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good    Under;  bad     Average  ;  good     Over;  very  

good 
LANARKSHIRE Average;  good     Under;  bad    Average;  good 


NAIRNSHIRE  

RENFREWSHIRE 


Average  ;  good 

Good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Over  ;  good 

Very  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 


STIRLINGSHIRE    Over;    good    Average ;  good 


WIGTONSHIRE 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  ^ood 


Over  ;  good     Average ;  good 
Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


ENGLAND- 

2,  England,    N.E. 
DURHAM    


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Average 


Over 


YORKSHIRE., 


Over  ;  very     Average ;  good 
good 
Average  Under 

Average  ;  good     Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good   Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good  Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good   Under ;  good 

Good  Under 

Over;  good  Under;  bad 

Over  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Over;  good  Under  ;  good 

Over;  good  I        Under 


Average ;  good  

Average  ;  very  Average  ;  good 
good 
Average  


Over ;  very  Over  ;  very 

good  j 1 

Under  ;    good    Over ;  extra  Average ;    bad 
good 

j    Over;  very  [Average  ;  good 

good 
Over;  good  Average  ;  good 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 


Average 


3.  England,  E. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE  ... 


Average  ;  good 


ESSEX  . 


Under ;  good 


Over;  good 
Over ;  good 


Average 
Over 
Over 

Average 

Average  good; 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under,  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 


Average ;  good 
Over ;  good 


Average ;  good 
Average 


LINCOLNSHIRE., 


NORFOLK  . 


Over ;  good 
Under;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 
Over 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;good   Under  ;  good 
Average ;  good 


Over;  good 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 


Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 


SUFFOLK 


4.  Midland  Counties. 
BEDFORDSHIRE    


Over;  good 

Over;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  good 

Average 


<  'v. st- 
over ;  good 
Average 


Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Average 

Good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 


Over  ; 
Over ; 


good 
good 


Average ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over 

Over;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Average  Over;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average 


Average ;  good 
Under ;  bad 


Good 


Under 


Under 


Average 
Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 


Over ;   very 
good 
Good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Over 
Over 

Average 


Average 


Under 


Average;  very     Over;  very 

good  good 

Average  ;  good '    Over ;  very 
good 
Average 


Average 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 
Average 


Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;   good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 


Average 
Average 


Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average;  good 

Over ;  good 
Over 


Average  ;  good      Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 


Average  Average  Under ;  bad  Under 

Under;  bad    Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good.  Under;  bad 

Over  Average  Under  


Average 


Over  ;  very 
good 
Over  ;  good    (Average  ;  very 
good 


Over  ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Under 
Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;    good 

O  ver ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 


Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 


Over ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

5,ood 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


Average 

Over;  good 

Over;  very 
good 


Over ;  good 
Very  good 


Average 


Over;  very 

good 
Average;  very  Over;  good 

good 
Under ;  good 


Good 
Over  ;  very 


Average ;  good 
Under 
Average 


Gardens,   Balloeh 
I).  Stewart,  Knockderry  Castle, 

Cove 
David      Inglis,        Drumlanrig 

Castle,  Thornhill,  N.B. 
John  Urquh»rt,  Hoddom  Castle 

Gardens.  Ecclefechan 
Robert     WiMiart,       Burnfoot 

Gardens,  Langholm 
John    Mackinnon,    Terregles, 

Gardens 
James    McDonald,    Driffholm 

Gardens,  Lockerbie 
James  Miller,  Castlemilk  Gar- 
dens, Rutherglen 
A.   McMillan,  Douglas  Castle 

Gardens,  Lanarkshire 
John   Anderson,  Holme  Rose, 

Fort  George  Station 
John    Methven,     Blythswood, 

Renfrew 
Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 
dens, near  Greenock 
Wm.    Hutchinson,     Eastwood 

Park  Gardens,  Giffnock 
Alex.  Crosbie,  Buchanan  Castle 

Gardens,  Drymen 
John  Bryden,  Dunragit 

James    Day,   Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Wigtonshire 


R.  Draper,  Seaham  Hall,  Sea- 
ham  Harbour 
James  Noble,  Woodburn   Gar« 

dens,  Darlington 
P.     8.     F.,    Castle     Gardens, 

Alnwick 
George  H.   Ackroyd,    Howick 

Gardens,  Lesburv,  R.S.O. 
John  McClelland,  The  Gardens, 

Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby 
Bailey  Wadds.Birdsall  Gardens, 

York 
Geo.  Batley,  Wentworth  Castle 

Gardens,  Barnsley 
J.  Simpson,  Studfield  House, 

Sheffield 
John  Snell,  The  Gardens,  Farn- 

ley  Hall,  Otley 
John  AUsop,  Dalton    Holme, 

Hull 
J.     S.    Upex,     Wigganthorpe, 

York 
A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle   Howard 

Gardens,  Welburn 
S.   Keepence,  Thirkleby   Park 

Gardens,  Thirsk 


Under 
Under 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 


Average  ;  verj 

good 

Average 

Average;  good 

Over ;  very   ' 
good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average 
Under 


Over ;  good 
Average 
Average 

Over 


Not  many 
grown. 

Average 


Over  ;  very 
good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 


J.  Hill,  Babvaham,  Cambs. 

W.  H.  Gascoigne,  Croxton  Park 
Gardens,  St.  Neots 

Henry  Lister,  Easton  Lodge, 
Dunmow,  Essex 

E.  Hill,  Belmont  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Grays 

H.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Rayleigh 

W.  R.  Johnson,  Stanway  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Colchester 

C.  W.  Hodges,  The  Gardens, 
Havering  Park,  Romford 

James  Machar,Bramwoods  Gar- 
dens, Great  Baddow,  Chelms- 
ford 

H.  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor 
Gardens,  Grantham 

John    Rowlands,    Manor  Gar- 
dens, Bardney 
Average  ;  good!  Walter  Barkham,  The  Gardens, 
Uppington  House,  Stamford 

J.  Coward,  The  Gardens, 
Haverholme  Priory,  Sleaford 

E.  C.  Parslow,  The  Gardens, 
Shadwell  Court,  Thetford, 
Norfolk 

Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich 

John  Wallis,  Orwell  Park, 
near  Ipswich 

G.  W.  Eden,  Henham  Hall 
Gardens,  Wangford 

H.  Fisher,  Flixton  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Bungay 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Good 


H.  Nimmo,  Cranfield  Court  Gar- 
dens,  Woburn  Sands,  R.S.O. 

H.  W.  Nutt,  Flitwick,  Ampt- 
hill 

Ricbard  Calvert,  Woburn  Abbey 
Gardens,  Woburn 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (Continued). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES 

APRICOTS. 

! 

SMALL 
,      FRUITS. 

i 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 

4,  Midland  Counties 

BEDFORDSHIRE    

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Very  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

George  Mackinlay,    The    Gar- 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Good 

Average 

Over 

Average 

good 
Very  good 

Under 

Very  good 

Good 

Average 

dens,  Wrest  Park,  AmpthilF 
James    Wood,    Hedsor     Parle, 

Bnurne  End 
W.  Walters,  Bulstrode  Gardens, 

Gerrard's  Cross 
John  Fleming,  Wexham  Park 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Very  good 

Good 

Und  ei- 

1     Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Over ;    good 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  very 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

good 

'          good 

Gardens,  Sloueh 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

J.  A.   Rogers,    Dropmore  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Maidenhead 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Geo.    Thos.    Miles,    Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

W.  Hedley  Warren,  The  Gar- 

Over ;  much 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Under 

J.  Smith,  Mentmore  Gardens, 

damaged  by 

Leighton  Buzzard 

hail,  .July  16 

CHESHIRE    

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average    good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

W.  C.  B.,  Moreton  Hall,  Con- 

gleton 
Rpv.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  very 

Average 

Average 

•jood 

Malpas 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

W.    Kipps,  Walton    Lea,   War- 

Average;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

rington 
E.  Severn,  The  Gardens,  Com- 
bernier«  Abbev,  Whitchurch 

Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average;  good 

Average;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Charles    Flank,   Cholmondeley 
Castle  Gardens,  Malpas 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Robt  Maekellar,  The  Gardens, 
Almev  Hall,  Cheadle 

Average ;  very 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Not  groivn 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 

Average ;  very 

N.   F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens, 

good 

outside 

good 

DERBY 

Average ;  good 
Under ;  fair 

Under  ;    good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 
Over ;  good 

W.  Chester,   Chatsworth  Gar- 
dens, Chesterfield 
J.   C.    Tallaek,    Shipley    Hall 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Gardens,  Derby 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average;  very 
good 

Average;  very 
good 

Average 

Thomas         Keetley,       Darley 
Abbey  Gardens,  Derby 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over     good 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Under  ;  bad 

F.  G.  Mills,  Glossop  Hall  Gar- 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Average 

Average 

Average    over 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under;   bad 

Average 

good 
Average 

Average ;  good 

dens,  Glossop 
Chas.  Deane,  Cassiobury  Ga?- 
dens,  Watford 

Over ;    good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;    good 

Over     good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;   good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Thomas  Hedley,  The  Gardens, 
t  Lane  House,  King's  Walden, 
'  Hitehin 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over     good 

Over ;  good 

Average 
small 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

W.   Garman.   Frythesden  Gar- 
dens, Berkhamsted 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Average;  good 

Edwin      Beckett,      Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree 

Over  ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average 

J.    Turk,     PonHeld    Gardens 

good 

good 

goou 

Berkhamsted 

Over;  very 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average;  very 

Under ;  but 

Over  ; 

Average;  small 

Average 

C.  E.  Mar.in,  TheHoo  Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

Gooseberries 
excellent 

Weiwyn 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Thomas    Rivers    &  Son,   Saw- 
bridge  worth 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

G.  Norman,  The  Gardens,  Hat- 
field House 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Edwin  Hill,  Tring  Paik  Gar- 

LEICESTERSHIRE     ... 

Good 

Under 

Good 

Good 

Bad 

Very  good 

Very  good 

G.    Milford,    Egerton    Lodge, 
Melton  Mowbray 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

Walnuts, 
under 

D.     Roberts,     The     Garden  s, 
Prpstwold  Hall,  Loughboro' 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Under  ;  good 

W.  H.   Divers,   Belvoir  Castle 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens.  Grantham 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Good 

W.     Raines.      Cold     Overton 

NORTHAMPTON- 

Girdens,  Oakham 

SHI  RE  

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

W.    Duncan,    Bosworth     Hall 
Gardens,  Rugby 

Over;  good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average ;  good 

H.   Kempshall,    The    Gardens, 
Lamport  Hall,  Northampton 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under ;  bad 



Robert  Johnston,  Wakefield 
Lodge  Gardens,  Stony  Strat- 
ford 

Mr.     H.     Turner,     Fineshade 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Averaee ; 

Over  ;  good 

.'mall 

Abbey  Gardens,  Stamford 

•Over 

Aver  a  ge 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

W.  S.  Miller,  Whittlebury 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Under  ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;   good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ;  good' 

Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pierrepont. 
Nottingham 

Over;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ; 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

John     lyon,      Home     Farm, 

good 

very  good 

Os»ingtnn,  near  Newark 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good, 

Under ;  very 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  very 

William    Robertson,  The  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Tuoresby  Park,  Oller- 
ton,  Newark 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

J.  Roberts,  Welbeek  Gardens, 
Worksop 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under  ;  bid 

Under 

A.  H.  P.,  Lowdham 

Good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Good 

Good 

A.  McCulloch,  Newstead  Abbey 

OXFORDSHIRE  

Over 

Average;  goodi 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very    j 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Gardens 
P.  O.   Knowlfs,  The  Gardens, 
Friar       Park,       Henley-on- 
Thames 

Over  ;  very 

Average  ;  very 

Over ;  very    : 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Under;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average  ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

John  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court 

jfood 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames 

Over 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average  ;  veiy 
good 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average 

A.  J.  Lcng,  Wyfoid  Court  Gar- 
dens, R-ading 

Over;  small 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average       i 

James  A.  Smith,  Sarsden  House 
Gardens,  Chipping  Norton 

SHROPSHIRE  ..  

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Ovei 

Average 

James     Louden,    The    Quinta 
Gardens,  Chirk 

Over  ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

A.       S.       Kemp,     Broadway, 

aood 

good 

Shifnal 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Guod 

Average;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Wm.      Weeks,     The  Gardens, 
Cheswardine  House,   Market 
Drayton 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ;good 

Good 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

J.    Hopwood,     The    Gardens, 
Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

GL    Pearson,    Attingham    Hall 
Gardens,  Shrewsbury 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (Continued). 


rni'MY 


4,  Midland  Counties 
STAFFORDSHIRE  


Over;  very 

■j. t 

Over ;  good 


PEARS  PLUMS. 

I 


Average  ;  Rood  (   Over;  good      Under;  bad 


I 


CHERRIES. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Average  Average 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Over  Under  Over 

< Ivor  ;  good    Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  good   '  Under ;  good     Over ;  very 
good 
Average  ;  very1  Average  ;  good    Under;   fair 

'- 1 

Average  Under  Average 

Over  average  j  Under  ;  good     Under  ;  bad 

Average ; good  Average ;  good    Under;  bad 


Average ;  good 

Over :  very 

good 
Over:  good 


5,  Southern  Counties. 
BERKSHIRE  


Average  ;  good'    Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good '    Over  ;  very 
good 
Over;  good    [    Over;  very 
good 


Over  ;  small    Average  ;  good 


DORSETSHIRE 


HAMPSHIRE 


Average 

Over 

Over 
Average 

Over 

Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  veiy 

good 
Over  ;  good 

,    Average 

Average ;  good 


Under 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Under;  very 
good 


Averag* 

Average 

Ove: 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

pood 
Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average;  very 

good 


Over;  very       Over;  very    ;    Over;  good 

guod  good 

Over;  good    '  Over;  good        Over;  good 


MIDDLESEX  . 


Over;  good    'Average 

Very  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;   good 

Over;  good 

Average 


good     Over ;  very 
good 
Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good    '    Over ;  good 

Aveiage  ;  very'   Over  ;  good 
good 
Under  Under 


Average 


Average 


Average  ;  good  Average ;  good     Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  very    ;   Over  ;  very 

good  good 

Over;  good    i   Over;  very 
good 


Over 

Average  ; 

small 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 
Over 


Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Much  over 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Morellos 
average 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

tiood 
Under 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 
Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


APRICOTS. 


Average 
Average  ;  good 


Average ;  good 
Umb1! ;   bad 


Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average;  good 

Bad 

Over;  very 
go^d 

Averagi  .        d 

Average 

Average 
Average 

Over 

Over ;  good 
Over;  good 


Average ;  good 

Average 
Under;  good 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;    good 


STRAW- 

BERRIES. 


Average ;  good 
Average 


NUTS. 


Over;  very     Average  ;  very 

gocd  good 

Over  Average 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Over ;  good 

Average 
Under ;  good 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Gocd 
Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  god 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  gnod 
Average  ;  good 


Average  ;  good     Over;  very 
good 
Over  ;  good       Over  ;  good   '    Over ;  good  I       Average 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  bad 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Good 

Over 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Under  ;  very     Under  ;  good  Average ;  good 
good 

Bad  Good 


Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  very , 
good 
Good 

Over ;  very 

eood 
Very  good 

Over 
Average 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 


Average ;  good 

•Over 

Over ;  very 

fcood 

Average 

Good 

Bad 

Over 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Average  ;  very 

goon 

Average 

Average  ;  £ocd 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 


Over ;  good 
Under 

Average  ;  good 


Under 

Average  ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 
Under 

Average;  small 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Ove-  ;  good 


Average  ;  good 
Under ;  bad 
Average 
Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Under;  good 
Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 
Under 


Under 


Average 

Over;  posd 

Average ;  good 

Under 
Average  ;  good 
Average;  good 

Average ;  good 

Aveiage 
Under ;  good 

Average 
Average  ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 


Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 
!    Over ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 


Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
<  iver 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;    bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 


Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Under 
Under ;  bad 
Average  ;  good 


Average 
Under 


Over  ;  very 
good 
Average         Walnuts  good 

Over 


Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 


Over;  good 
Over ;  good 


Average 


Under 
Under 


Over;  very 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under 


Over  ;  vejy 
good 
Over;  very     Average ;  good 

good 
Very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Over 
Over  ;  good 

Average 

Good 


Over  ;  good 
Good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Good 

Very  good 


Average ;  good 
Average 


Under ;  good 
Average 

Under 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good  Average  ;  very 
good 
Over  ;  good  Average 

Average      I    Over;  very 
good 
Over  ;  very      Under  ;  very 
good  good 

Under;  good      Over;  good 

Over 

Over 

Average 


Under ;  bad 

Under;  very 

good 

Average 

Very  good 

Average  ;  good 


Good 

Under 

Average 


Average 
Under ;  good 


Average ;  good  Average ;  good 
Under;   bad  Under 


Under 

Under 

Much  over  ; 

very  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 


Over  ;  good 


Average ;  good  Average ;  good 


Average 

Over;  good 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Bad 


Under ;  good 

Average 

Good 


Average 
Under 

Over;  very 
good 


Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Good 

Good 


Under 

'    Over ;  very    ' 
good 
Under ;  bad  ' 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Bad 

Good 


Average 

Average 
Average 


Over  ;  good    Average  ;  good 
Over;  good       Over;  good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Average 
Average 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good     Over  ;  very 
good 
Average  Average       '    Over ;  very 

good 


Thos.    Bannerman,    Blithtield, 
Rugeley 

G.  H.  Green,  Enville  Gardens, 
Stourbridge 

Geo.  Woodgate,  Rolleston  Hall 
Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent 

J.  Wallis,  Woore,  Newcastle 

Edwin  Gilinan,  Alton  Towers 
Gardens,  Sioke-on-Treut 

F.  Clark,  Teddesley  Park  Gar- 
dens, Penkridge 

Thos.    Bridgwater,    Middleton 
Hall  Gardens,  Tam worth 

W.  Bennett,  Rangemore  Gar- 
dens, Burton-on-Trent 

James    Rodger,  The   Gardens 
Charlecote  Paik,  Warwick 

H.  T.  Martin.  Stoneleigh  Abbey 
Gardens,  Kenilworth 

A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley  Gardens, 
Alcester,  R.S.O. 

W.  Masters,  Shuckburgh  Gar- 
dens, Daventry 

J.   Masterson,   Weston  House- 
Gardens,  Shipstou-on-Stour 


J.  Howard,  Benham  Park  Gar- 
dens, Newbury 
Win.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens, 

Wantage 
Owen  .Tames  Coombes,  Engle- 

field  Gardens 
Robe.      Fenn,     Sulhampstead, 

near  Reading 
J.   Strachan,    Rosehill    House 

Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames 
W.     Pope,     Highclere    Castle 

Gardens,  Newbury 
0.    Thomas,    Royal    Gardens, 

Windsor 
Thos.    Denny,     Down    House 

Gardens,  Blandford 
John  Powell,  IlsingtoaGardens, 

Dorchester 
T.    Turton,     Castle     Gardens, 

Sherborne 
Samuel  Heaton,  County  Council 

Experimental  Garden,  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight 
Arthur  Lee,   Palace    Gardens, 

Beaulieu,  Brockenhurst 
Wm.    Sroythe.     Ba&ing     Park 

Gardens,  Alton 
J.   W.    McHattie,    Strathfield- 

saye,  Hants 
J.     Wasley,     SherBeld    Manor 

Gardens,  Basingstoke 
J.  Bowennan,  Hack  wood  Park, 

Basingstoke 
Thos.  Leith,  Beauvepaire  Park 

Gardens,  Basingstoke 
Noah      Kneller,      MaUhanger 

Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke 
Walter   Jaiman,  Pre&ton  Hall 

Gaidens,  Aylesford 
Geo.  Woodward,  Barham  Court 

Gardens,  Maidstone 
Henry    Elliott.  The    Gardens, 

Wildernesse  Park,  Sevennaks 
George  Bun  yard,    Royal  Nur- 

seiies,  Maidstone 
Geo.  Hutt,  Lullingstone  Castle 

Gardens,  Dartford 
F.  Moore,  The  Gardens,  Blen- 

don  Hall,  Bexley 
Wm.  Lewis,  The  Gardens,  East 

Sutton  Park,  near  Maidstone 
R.  Cannell,  Ejnsford 
Geo.    Fennell,    The    Gardens, 

Fairlawn,  Tonbridge 
B.   Champion,   Baron's  Place, 

Merewoith,  Maidstone 
George    Lockyer,    Mere  worth, 

Maidstone 
Geo.     Wythes,     Syon     House 

Gardens,  Brentford.  W. 
3.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural     Society's      Gaidens, 

Chi  s  wick 
H.   Markham,  Wrotham  Park, 

Barnet 
W.  Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gardens, 

Twickenham 
A.  R.  Allan,  Hillingdon  Court 

Gardens,  Uxbiidge 
W.      Watson,      The     Gardens, 

Hareneld  Place,  Uxbridge 
J.   W.    Miller,   Ruxley  Lodge, 

Esher 
William  Bain,  Burford  Lodge, 

Dorking 
A.  Dean,  Kingston-on-Thsmes 
T.    Osman,    Ottershaw    Park, 

Chertsey 
W.    P.   Bound,   The    Gardens, 

Gatton  Park,  near  Reigate 
W.  E.  Humphreys,  The  Grange 

Gardens,    Hackbiidge,    Car- 

shalton 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CBOPS— [Continued), 


COUNTY. 


5,  Southern  Counties. 
SURREY 


SUSSEX 


WILTS . 


7,  England,  N.W 
CUMBERLAND 

LANCASHIRE  

WESTMORELAND  .. 

8,  England,  S.W. 
CORNWALL  


DEVONSHIRE  . 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

O  ver ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 
Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average  ;   bad 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Over 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


MONMOUTHSHIRE  .. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  , 


Average , 
good 
Over 


very 


Average 
Average 


Average  , 
good 
Over 


Over 


;  very 

1 

;ood 

good 


PEARS. 


Average  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 


Average ;  very 
good 
Under 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  fair 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under 
Average ;  good 
Average  ;  good 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ; 

under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Under 
Over ;  good 

Good 

Average ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Average 

Over 


PLUMS. 


Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over 

Very  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

over 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Under 


Over  ;  good 


Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 
Over 

Under 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Over ;  very       Over ;  good 
good 
Average  ;  good  j    Over  ;  good 


APRICOTS. 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


Average  ; 
imder 
Good 


Average 
Average 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 


Average ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average 


Over ;  good 

Morellos    over 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 
Average ;  good 


Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Good 


Over;  good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 


Average;  very 

good 

Over;  good 


Under  ;  good  (    Over ;  good 

Under;  bad  '    Over;  very 

good 
Average ;  good    Over  ;  good 


Good 
Average 
Very  good 


Over ;  good 
Under 


Over ;  good 

;    Over ;  good 

Good 

i  Average ;  good 

: Average;  good 

!     Over;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Average ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Under 
average 
Under 


Average ;  good 

j  Under ;  very 

good 

Average 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 
good 
Average  Over;  good 

Average ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Over ;  good 

good 

Over ;  very 

'  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Under;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ;  good  Average ;  good 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Over ;  good   i  George    Kent,    Norbury    Hall 
,     Gardens,  Dorking 
Average  ;  good  C.  W.  Knowles,  Bagshot  Park 


Average 
Good 


Very  good 
Average 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 


Under  ;  very- 
good 
Average  ;  good  j   Over;  very 
good 


Average ;  very 
good 


Average 


Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Morellos  under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over 


Over 

Average 
Under ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average 

Average ;  very  i 

good 

Over  ;  very    | 

good 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average;  good 


Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 


Average 


Average 
Over  ;  good 
Over ;  good 

Over 
Over ;  good 


Average 
Average 

Over 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


Average ;  good 


Average  ;  good 
Average  ;  good .  Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average 


Under ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Average ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

guild 

Average  ;  good 

i  Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Average 


Average;  good  

Over  

Over  ;  good  \  Average ;  good     Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 


Over :  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Average  ;  good     Over ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good  Average  ;  very 
good 
Under  Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 
good 
Average  ;      i   Over  ;  very 


Average 

Over;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


under 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under 


good 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Average;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average 


Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over  ;  very- 
good 


Under        ,  Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good  Over  ;  good 

Under;  good         Average 

Average  Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  very  Over  ;  good 

good 

Under ;  good  Over  ;  good 


Average ;  good 
Over;  good 


Average 
Over 


Over 
Over 


Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average;  good!         Over 

Average;  very    Over  ;  good 
good 
Under 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  very 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Under;  bad 

Average  ;good 
I 
Average ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 
Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good  Average ;  good 

Average;  good  Over 

Over ;  good  Over 

Average ;  good  Over 

Over  Over 


Average 

Walnuts  over; 

Filberts  under 
Average 
Average 

Filberts  over ; 

i  Walnuts  under 

Over  ;  good 

Average 


G.  J.  Hunt,  The  Gardens, 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom 

W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gar- 
dens, Guildford 

W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage, 
Croydon 

J.  M.  Runnacles,  Tandridge 
Court  Gardens,  Oxted 

C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch  Lodge 
Gardens,  Reigate 

James  Walker,  Ham  Common 

A.     Wilson,      Eridge      Castle 

Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Alex.  Reid,  jun.,  Possingworth 

Gardens,  Cross-in-Hand 
E.   Burbury,    Arundel    Castle 

Gardens 
W.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean  Paok 

Gardens,  West  Sussex 
W.      BrunsdeD,       Brambletye 

Gardens,  East  Grinstead 
Geo.  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place 

Gardens,  Battle 
H.   C.   Prinsep,  Buxted    Park 

Gardens,  Uckfield 
Josiah  Trollope,  Longleat  Gar- 
dens, Warminster 
T.  Challis,  The  Gardens,  Wilton 

House,  near  Salisbury 
G.   Brown,  Bowood    Gardens, 

Calne 

E.  F.  Hazelton,  Longford 
Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury 

Alfred  Rushiant,  Savernake 
Forest  Gardens,  Marlborough 

W.  Eatwell,  Burderop  Park 
Gardens,  Swindon 

T.  Hall,  Charlton  Park  Gardens, 
Malmesbury 

A.  C.  Smith,  Eden  Hall  Gdns., 

Langwathby,  R.S.O. 
W.  P.  Roberts,  Cuerdon  Hall 

Gardens,  Preston 
Wm.     Ashton,     Wrightington 

Hall  Gardens,  Wigan 

F.  Clarke,  Lowtber  Castle 
Gardens,  Penrith 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gar- 
dens, Kirkby  Lonsdale 

W.  H.  Bennett,  Menabilly 
Gardens,  Par,  R.S.O. 

A.  Mitchell,  Tehidy  Park  Gar- 
dens, Camborne 

Alfred  Read,  Port  Eliot  Gar- 
dens, St.  Germans 

Charles  Page,  Boconnoc  Gar- 
dene,  Lostwithiel 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gar- 
dens, Bodmin 

Andrew  Hope,  Prospect  Park 
Gardens,  Exeter 

George  Baker,  Membland  Gar- 
dens, near  Plymouth 

John  Garland,  Killerton  Gar- 
dens, Exeter 

James  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens, 
Budleigh  Salterton 

Richard  Mairs,  Shobrook  Park 
Gardens,  Crediton 

Geo.  Foster,  Glendaragh  Gar- 
dens, Teignmouth 

C.  W.  Bloye,  Pinhay  Gardens, 

I     Lvme  Regis 

jT.  H.  Slale,  Poltimore  Gar- 
dens, Exeter 

Gei.  W.  Marsh,  Arle  Court 
Gardens,  Cheltenham 

William  Nash,  Badminton  Gar- 
dens, Chippenham 

T.  Edington,  Tortworth  Court 
Gardens,  Faltield 

W.  Greenaway,  Dodington  Gar- 
dens, Chipping  Sodbury 

W.  Keen,  BowdenHall  Gardens 

J.  Sowray,  Highnam  Court 
Gardens,  Gloucester 

A.  James,  Woolstone  Rectory, 
Cheltenham 

Geo.  Milne,  Titley  Court  Gar- 
dens,  Titley,  R.S.O. 

Thomas  Spencer,  Goodrich 
Court  Gardens,  Ross 

Thomas  Plumb.  Shobdon 
Court  Gardens,  Shobdon 

W.  F.  Woods,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon 

Thos.  Coomber,  The  Hendre 
Gardens,  Monmouth 

H.  Townsend,  Maindiff  Court 
Gardens,  Abergavenny 

Kidley,     Nynehead    Court 
Gardens,  Wellington 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 


8,  England,  S.W. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ..  . 


APPLES. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  . 


i  >vei  ;  good 

Under 

Over     bad 
Average;  good 


PEARS. 


Over  ;  good 

Under 
Over ;  good 


Under ;  very 
good 
<  >\er  ;  very     Average  ;  very 


good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 


Over ;  good 


WALES- 
ANGLESEA    

BRECONSHIRE   

CARDIGANSHIRE 

CARMARTHENSHIRE 

CARNARVONSHIRE... 


FLINTSHIRE    

GLAMORGANSHIRE.. 


MERIONETHSHIRE  . 
PEMBROKESHIRE    . 


IR  ELAND- 

9,  Ireland,  N. 
CAY AN 


Average ;  very 
good 

Average ,  very 

good 

Over  :  good 

Average 
Over ;  good 

Average 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

|    Over ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 


DUBLIN  . 


DERRY    . 
GAL  WAY. 


LONGFORD 


Over 
Average 

Over 

Average 
Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  very 
good 
MAYO  Average  ;  good 

MEATH     I  Over;  good 

SLIGO Over;  very 

good 
1    Over ;  good 

TYRONE Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


WEST  MEATH 
WICKLOW 


10,  Ireland,  S. 


Over  ;  good 


CLARE Over;  good 


CORK    

KILDARE    . 
KILKENNY 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 
good 
KING'S  COUNTY Average  ;  good 

LIMERICK Over  ;  good 

ROSCOMMON    Over;  good 

WATERFORD   Average  ;  good 

CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. 
GUERNSEY'   Over;  good 

JERSEY  Average  ;good 

Average ;  good 


ISLE  OF  MAN . 


Average 
Average ;  good 


good 
Over ;  good 

Under;  good 


Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  :  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under 

Average  ;good 

Good 


Over 

Under ;  bad 

Over 

Under 
Under ;  good 


Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 

under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 


Under 
Average 
Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 


PLUMS. 


Over ;  good 

Average 
Over  ;  good 

Average 
Over;  good 
Over ;  good 
Over  ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 


Under;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Averege ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Good 

Over 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Over 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
ant.  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;   bad 

Morel  1  os 
ave  -age  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under  ;  bad 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over ;  good 


Average ;  good 


Average ;  good 


Over  ;  very    Average  ;  very 
good  good 

Average ;  good 


Average 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Good 


Average 
Average  ;   bad 


Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very   [ 

good 
Under ;  good  j 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Under ;  good 


Over  ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Under 

Over 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average 
Average  ;  good 


Under 
Average 


Over ;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 
Average  ;  good 


Average ;  good 
Over 


Over  ;  very  

good 
Over  ;  very       Over  ;  good 

good 
Under  ;  bad    Average ;  good 

Average ;  good  [Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good  [Average ;  good 


Under ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Over ;  good 
Average 


Over ;  good 


Average 


More  11  os 

average 
Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good    Over;  good  

Average;  good    Under;  bad     Under;   bad 

Average       .Average;  good 

Over  ;  very    Average  ;  good 
good 


Over  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 


Average 

Average 

Over  ;   bad 

Under 

Average  ;  good     Over  ;  good 

Under  ;  good  Over  ;  very 
good 

Under  ;  good  Over  ;  very 
good 


Over ;  very 
good 
Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

i   Over  ;  good 


Under;  poor 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 


Over;  good    Average  ;  good  Average  ; good 


Under 
Average ;    bad 


Bad 
Average 


Over;  very 
good 


Under 


Average 


Over  ;  good 


Under;  good 


Under  Under 
Average  Under 
Under  ;  bad 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  very 

Good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


Over ;   very 

good 
Over ;   very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 


Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Very  good 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  very 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  very 

good 

Average;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 


NUTS. 


Average 
Average 


Under 

Over 

Average 

Over ;  good 


Average 
Under 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 


Average 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;   bad 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Thos.  Wilkins,  The  Gardens, 
Inwood  House,  Henstridge 

W.  Hallett,  Cheyne  Cottage,. 
Cossington,  Bridgwater 

John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gar- 
dens, Chard 

H.  Russell,  Hindlip  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Worcester 

A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 
dens, Stourport 

F.  Jordan,  Impney  Gardens, 
Droitwich 

Messrs.  White  &  Tillson,  Gt. 
Hampton  Gardens,  Vale  of 
Evesham 

W.  Crump,  V.M.H.,  Madres- 
field  Court  Gardens,  Malvern 


R.  Parry,  Llysdulas  Gardens, 
Amlwich 

C.  Hibbert,  Craig-y-nos  Castle 
Gardens,  Swansea  Valley 

G.  Wright,  Bronwydd  Gardens, 
Maesllyn,  Llandyssil 

Lewis  Bowen,  Edwinsford 
Gardens,  Llandilo 

W.  Parker,  Neuaddfawr  Gar- 
dens, Llandovery 

Allan  Calder,  Vaynol  Park 
Gardens,  Bangor 

Thomas  Evans,  Gwydyr  Castle 
Gardens,  Llanrwst 

J.  Forsyth,  Hawarden  Castle 
Gardens,  Hawarden 

A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle 
Gardens,  Cardiff 

L.  C,  Dunraven  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Bridgend 

Richard  Milner,  Margam  Park 
Gardens,  Port  Talbot 

J.  Bennett,  Estate  Office,  Rhug, 
Corwen 

W.  B.  Fisher,  Stackpole  Court 
Gardens,  Pembroke 

Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeck  Park  Gar- 
dens, Haverfordwest 


Over  ;  good       Over ;  good       Over ;  good      Over ;  good    |    Over ;  very 
j  |  good 

Average  ;  good     Over  ;  good    Average  ;  good  Average  ;  very  Average  ;  good 

good 
Under ;  bad    i  Under ;  good 


Over  ;  bad 
Over ;  good   ■      Average 
Average      '    Over;  good 


Over ;  good 
Over;  good 
Over  ;  good      Under  ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Edward  Reilly,    Castle    Saun- 

derson  Gardens,  Belturbet 
John    Christie,    Lanesborough 

Lodge  Gardens,  Belturbet 

Doran,  Clontarf  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Clontarf 
James  Lindsay,  Ballykelly 
Thos.     Dunne,    The    Gardens, 

Lough  Cutra  Castle  Gardens, 

Gort 
A.   Porter,   Woodlawn    House 

Gardens,  Woodlawn 
John   Rafferty,   Castle    Forbes 

Gardens,  Newtown  Forbes 
Patrick    Connolly,    Cranmore 

House  Gardens,  Ballinrobe 
Moore,  Summerhill  House 

Gardens,  Enrield 
Cyrus   Moore,  Markree  Castle 

Gardens,  Collooney 
James    E.    Dawson,    Lissadell 

Gardens.  Sligo 
Fred.  W.  Walker,  Syon  House 

Gardens,  Syon  Mills 
James    Tricudall,   Waterstown 

Gardens,  Atblone 
Average  ;  good  David    Crombie,    Powerscourt 

Gardens,  Enniskerry 


Over  ;  good    Wm.  Clarke,  Castle  Crine  Gar- 
dens, Six-mile-Bridge 

C.  Price,  Mitchelstown  Castle 

Gardens.  Mitchelstown 
Under         F.    Bedford,     Straffan     House 
|     Gardens,  Straffan  Station 
Average  ;  good  H.    Carlton,    Kilkenny  Castle 

i     Gardens,  Kilkenny 
Average; good jT.   J.  Hart,  Birr  Castle    Gar- 

|     dens,  Parsonstown 
Average  ;good(W.   A.   Bowles,   Adare   Manor 
1     Gardens,  Adare 

Terence     Rogers,    Frenchpark 

[    House  Gardens,  Frenchpark 
ThomasDunii,  Strancally  Castle 
Gardens,  Villierstown 


C.    Smith    &    Son.    Caledonia 

Nursery,  Guernsey 
Edwin  John  Ashelford,  Queen's 

Road,  St.  Helier 
J.   C.  Beeker,   Five  Oaks,    St. 

Saviours 
James    Murphy,   Cronkbourne 

Gardens,  Douglas 
James    Inglis,    The    Nunnery 

Gardens,  Douglas 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Coy-respondents  sending  newspapers  should  lg 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR   AUGUST. 


TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug 

THURSDAY, 

Aug 

TUESDAY, 

Auo. 

WEDNE3DAY 

Auo 

FRIDAY, 

Aug. 

SATURDAY, 

Aug. 

TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 


Auc 


Aug 
Auc 


( Leicester  Horticultural  Show. 
» J  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 
I  Kidderminster    Horticultural    So- 
t     ciety's  Show. 

14 /Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
(     mittees,  Meeting. 

,,,  (  Eistbourne  Horticultural  Society's 
ls'(     Show. 

-,,.  T  Swansea    Horticultural    Society's 
10  \     Show. 

21— Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 

/"Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
22/      Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  (two 
I     daysj. 

„,(  Bradford    Horticultural    Society's 
"   \      Hiow  (2  days). 

("Upper  Strathearn Horticultural  So- 
o-  I      ciety's  Show. 
"  "j  Worsley  Agricultural    and  Horti- 

V     cultural  Society's  Exhibition. 

'Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
8  i  Royal    Horticultural    Society    of 
*"  "i     Ireland  Exhibition. 

I  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
I.    Society's  Show  (2  days). 

29 — Harpenden  Horticultural  Show. 

on  ( Dundee     Horticultural     Society's 
su  (     Show  (3  days). 


SALE  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

FRIDAY,  August  10.— Import:d  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 62  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— August  1  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  67° ;  Min.  59°. 

August  2  :  Fine,  warm. 
Provinces.— August  1  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  6  °,  Eastern  Aun- 
ties ;  Min.,  0o",  Shetland. 


_,,     „    .,        We  have  an  exceptionally  abun- 

The   Fruit  i       j.    ix      -±    rt  a  . 

Crops.  dant   iTuit  Crop    to  report  tins 

year,  and  the  quality  is  as  excep- 
tional as  the  amount.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  last  autumn, 
to  the  absence  of  spring  frost,  or  to  the  currents 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  having  been  turned  more 
abundantly  than  usual  in  our  direction,  we 
cannot  say.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  often 
suggested,  we  should  get  at  the  reason  why 
if  some  persevering  investigator  would  search 
our  back  volumes  and  throw  the  information 
yearly  given  about  the  Fruit  Crops  into  some 
statistical  and  comparative  arrangement.  Of 
course,  the  records  are  incomplete — some  are 
purely  local,  whilst  others  include  the  sur- 
rounding districts  accessible  to  the  reporter. 
The  particulars  as  to  climate,  altitude,  shelter, 
and  soil  are  not  given,  and  they  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  varied,  that  accurate  conclusions 
derived  from  those  particular  points  could 
hardly  be  arrived  at.  Still,  setting  details 
apart,  our  records  are  now  ample  enough  to 
allow  of  general  inferences  being  drawn,  and  we 
should  gladly  help  anyone  with  a  taste  for 
statistics  who  would  endeavour  to  extract  from 
the  long  series  of  reports  some  general  conclu- 
sion. The  number  of  the  reports  and  the  wide 
area  (the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
from  which  they  are  collected,  would  serve  to 
counterpoise  the  errors  and  imperfections,  and 
enable  a  fair  average  to  be  arrived  at. 

In  the  appended  summary  some  of  the  main 
features  are  brought  prominently  under  view  ; 
thus,  in  the  case   of  England  and  Wales,   the 


details  for  Apples  show  88  "average"  crops, 
118  cases  in  which  the  crop  was  "over" 
average,  and  7  only  in  which  the  crop  was 
deficient.  Compare  this  with  last  year's 
figures,  when  97  were  recorded  as  "average," 
17  as  "over  "  average,  and  no  fewer  than  134 
as  "under  "  average. 

Taking  Pears  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find 
104  recorded  as  "average,"  48  "over,"  while 
in  61  there  was  a  deficiency.  Last  year,  the 
corresponding  figures  were  47  "average,"  5 
"over";  while  in  no  fewer  than  194  cases 
the  crop  was  reported  deficient. 

The  reports  relating  to  Plums  are  73 
"average,"  108  "over,"  and  31  "under;" 
whilst  last  year  the  "  averages  "  were  37  ;  only 
2  were  "  over,"  and  as  many  as  199  "  under." 

The  record  for  Cherries  shows  that  118  re- 
porters have  noted  an  "  average  "  crop  ;  55 
mention  one  above  the  average,  and  30  below. 
Last  year  the  figures  were  100,  56,  and  69 
respectively,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  years  is  not  great. 

Small  fruits  have  been,  and  are,  generally 
abundant  ;  and  even  Peaches  have  yielded  a 
fair  crop  on  walls  outside. 

In  the  case  of  Strawberries,  the  crop  has 
been  generally  bad,  and  the  fruits  were  often 
damaged,  and  their  flavour  ruined  by  rain  and 
unpropitious  weather. 

We  could  not  collect  this  information  without 
the  willing  co-operation  of  our  correspondents 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  For  the  most  part, 
the  same  observers  have  recorded  the  state  of 
the  fruit  crops  in  our  columns  in  each  successive 
year  over  a  long  period,  so  that  their  infor- 
mation is  the  more  valuable.  To  them,  on  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  of  our  readers,  we  tende>' 
our  hearty  thanks. 
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Royal    Botanic    Garden,    Peradeniya.— 

Our  Supplementary  illustration  shows  another  view 
in  the  famous  Ceylon  garden,  which  in  many  points 
rivals  the  garden  at  Buitenzorg  iu  Java.  The 
present  director,  Mr.  Willis,  is  anxious  to  offer  as 
great  facilities  for  scientific  research,  and  the  study 
of  economic  plants  as  are  afforded  in  the  celebrated 
Javanese  garden.  The  photograph  was  kindly  for- 
warded by  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmillan,  the  curator.  A 
descriptive  account  of  the  garden  is  given  in  our 
columns  June  23,  of  the  present  year. 

Technical  Education. —IntheUnited  States, 
says  Prof.  Chandler,  there  are  64  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, 100  schools  of  chemistry,  4S0  universities  and 
colleges,  and  43  technical  schools  ;  also  89  schools 
devoted  to  engineering.  It  is  not  surprising  to  be 
told  that  the  Americans  are  far  ahead  of  theEnglish 
in  the  application  of  science  to  manufacturing 
industries. 

Mollers  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung. — 

We  notice  that  the  issue  of  this  periodical  for 
July  14  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  theGerman 
Floral  Exhibition,  held  in  June,  in  Frankfurt  on 
Maine,  and  an  account  of  the  exhibition  of  Eoses 
held  by  the  Society  of  German  rosarians  at  Treves, 
as  well  as  some  shorter  notes  and  miscellaneous 
matter.  The  whole  paper  being  quite  up  to  its 
usual  average  of  interest. 

Double  Fertilisation.— We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  important  discovery  of  Guignard, 
that  a  double  process  of  fertilisation  takes  place — 
the  union  between  the  spermatozoid  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  oosphore  giving  rise  to  the  embryo,  the  con- 
jugation of  the  other  spermatozoid  with  the  polar 
nucleus  giving  rise  to  the  perisperm.  Mr.  Guig- 
nard's  researches  were  first  made  with  monocoty- 
ledons, but  latterly  he  has  been  investigating 
Dicotyledons,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
process  is  universal. 

The  Prussian  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Paris  International  Exhibition.— 
We  learn  from  a  circular,  sent  out  by  Der  Verein 
zur  Befurderung  des  Gartenbaues  in  den  Preussischen 
Staafen,  that  on  the  proposal  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Brodersen,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
united  committees  on  July  16  that  German  horti- 
culturists should  make  a  journey  to  Paris  in  a 
party,  or  at  the  least  make  joint  visits  to  the  exhi- 
bition, as  well  as  to  celebrated  parks,  gardens,  and 
nurseries  in  and  near  Paris,  so  as  to  create  an 
interest  in  French  horticulture  among  German 
gardeners.  The  time  chosen  for  the  visit  co- 
incides with  the  great  horticultural  show,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  glasshouses  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  on  Sept.  12,  and  the  entire 
journey  there  and  back  will  occupy  twelve  days  ; 
those  persons  who  intend  to  commence  their 
journey  from  Berlin  will  start  on  Sept.  10.  In  the 
event  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  fellows  of  the 
society  taking  part  in  the  visit,  members  of  other 
important  horticultural  societies  of  Germany  will 
be  invited  to  accompany  them. 

PARMA  VIOLETS. — According  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Revue  de  Viticulture,  the  Parma  Violet  is 
simply  an  improved  variety  of  the  sweet  Violet, 
Viola  odorata.  As  the  Violet  cannot  bear  the  full 
summer  sunshine,  it  is  grown  under  the  Olive  trees. 
The  plantations  are  made  either  in  autumn  or  in 
winter,  in  soil  that  has  been  previously  well  worked  ; 
the  young  plants,  formed  by  division  of  the  old 
clumps,  are  set  at  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  apart  each  way  ;  they  are  frequently  hoed 
and  weeded,  and  in  autumu  are  manured  with 
sesame  -  cake.  The  harvest  is  at  the  maxi- 
mum about  the  third  year,  and  the  planta- 
tion is  destroyed  in  the  sixth  year.  Usually 
the  yield  is  estimated  at  over  13  cwt.  per 
two  acres  of  Violets  ;  as  to  price,  which  four  years 
ago  was  4  francs,  this  summer  it  has  been  but  2J 
francs.  Italy  having  for  some  time  sent  in  great 
quantities  to  the  market  at  Grasse,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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I  will  not  rise  again.  The  gathering  of  the  Violets 
is  the  work  of  women  and  children,  who  pick  off 
the  bloom  and  not  the  peduncle,  a  loug  and  some- 
what costly  task,  as  a  womau,  paid  1  ]  franc,  cannot 
gather  more  than  S  Hj.  13  oz.  of  Violets  a  day. 
The  Tuberose,  imported  into  France  from  India 
about  1632,  is  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Toulon, 
at  Ollioulles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grasse. 
A  plantation  lasts  for  two  years.  The  harvest  is 
from  July  to  October,  and  the  Mowers  are  sold  to 
the  perfumers  for  making  extracts  and  pomades  at 
■from  1  '.  franc  to  4  francs  per  2  lb. 

Cherry  'Noble.'— We  have  received  a  Mne 
sample  of  fruit  of  this  new  Cherry  from  Messrs.  W. 
Ray  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant  Nuiseries,  Teynham, 
Kent.  In  colour  the  fruit  is  reminiscent  in  colour 
to  the  Morello,  but  the  flavour  is  sweet  and  agree- 
able, and  the  flesh  Mrm.  The  raisers  tell  us  that 
the  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  hence  very  suitable 
for  orchard  planting. 

Fruit  Harvest  in  the  United  States.— 
l'rom  the  Government  crop  report  for  July,  just 
issued,  we  cull  the  following  : — Apples  :  The  four- 
teen Apple  States  report  a  decline  in  the  condition 
of  trees  since  the  last  issue,  but  they  still  have  the 
promise  of  an  exceptionally  large  crop — the  con- 
dition ranging  from  211  points  above  the  ten  years' 
a\erage  in  New  York,  to  1  point  in  Iowa  above 
the  averages  of  the  past  ten  years.  Peaches :  The 
condition  of  the  fruit  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of 
a  phenomenally  large  crop.  In  several  of  the  great 
Peach-growing  States  of  the  South  the  condition 
was  more  than  double  the  ten  years'  average  ;  while 
in  miny  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Central  States 
it  exceeds  the  ten  years'  average  by  from  25  to  7.3 
per  cent,  of  the  IN  principal  Peach -growing  States. 
California,  with  a  condition  6  points  below  its 
ten  years'  average,  forms  the  only  exception  to  an 
■otherwise  unbroken  series  of  extraordinarily 
favourable  reports.  Grapes  :  The  average  condition 
of  these  is  considerably  above  the  ten  years'  average 
in  almost  every  State  in  which  viticulture  is  an 
important  industry. 

Summer  Drinks.— "List year(says Rev.  Geo. 
B.  Charles)  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  two  or 
three  recipes  for  cheap  cooling  drinks,  especially 
suitable  for  the  harvest-field.  So  many  people  have 
asked  for  information  on  the  subject  this  summer, 
that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  them  again.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  they  are  all  that  very  expensive 
beverages  would  be,  but  recommend  them  as  pala- 
table, thirst  quenching,  nourishing,  easily  made, 
and  perfectly  wholesome  in  every  way.  The  '  Bar- 
likos '  is  especially  suitable  for  young  children  as 
well  as  for  adults,  for  the  table  as  well  as  the  work- 
shop or  farm. 

Recipe  I.,  Barlikos.— Take  2  oz.  of  Robinson's 
Patent  Barley,  7  oz.  of  sugar,  1  lemon.  Mix  the 
barley  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  cold  water. 
Add  the  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  thin  rind  of  the 
lemon,  then  pour  over  it  a  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Stand  till  cold.  Cost  3d.  per  gallon.  Many  people 
will  prefer  rather  more  lemon,  but  this  is  according 
to  taste.  This  preparation  of  barley,  which  is 
known  as  'Barlikos,'  is  also  sold  in  packets  by 
most  grocers.  This  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
form  of  the  beverage,  being  made  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  cup  of  cocoa.  Full  directions  are 
given  on  each  packet. 

Recipe  II.,  Stokos.— Take  2  oz.  of  fine  oatmeal, 
6  oz.  of  sugar,  1  lemon.  Mix  the  oatmeal  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a  little  cold  water.  Add  the 
sugar,  and  the  juice  and  thin  rind  of  the  lemon, 
then  pour  over  it  1  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Stand 
till  cold.  Cost  2d.  per  gallon.  More  oatmeal  may 
be  used. 

Recipe  III.,  Cokos.  —  Take  2  oz.  of  fine  oatmeal, 
1  oz.  of  cocoa,  7  oz.  of  sugar.  Mix  the  oatmeal  and 
the  cocoa  with  a  little  cold  water  into  a  thin  batter, 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water.     Stir  while  water  is  beiDg  added. 


Cost  id.  per  gallon.  More  oatmeal  may  be  pre- 
ferred, especially  for  workers. — Geo.  B.  Ch  tRLES, 
Clerical  Secretary,  Canterbury  Diocesan  C.E.T.S., 
04,  Oakfield  Road,  Croydon." 

Our  Import  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.— Twelve 
months  since,  at  p.  133,  Aug.  12,  L899,  we  furnished 
the  reader  with  a  concise  table  of  imports  of  plants, 
&c,  from  foreign  countries  and  British  colonies  and 
possessions.  In  those  figures  we  were  helped  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  latter  an  insti- 
tution, by  the  way,  which  is  well  deserving  the 
patronage  of  both  citizens  and  corporations  of  the 
great  metropolis.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
imports  constitute  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
empire's  business,  or  that  they  very  greatly  affect 
the  home  production.  We  give  the  figures  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  follows  : — 

Imports  of  Plants,  Sbribs,  Trees,  and  Flower  Roots, 
Entered  for  Yalce  only. 


Imports  for  four  years. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Germany 

Holland     

£ 
39,405 

203,390 

£ 
42,020 

213,663 

£ 
43,889 

221,793 

£ 

47,735 

213,205 

Belgium 

France        

40,271 
46,237 

44,780 

41,691 

49,872 
49,708 

51,641 
54,909 

Japan         

12,100 

18,95* 

IS, 147 

21,259 

United  States  of  America 

18,922 

18,373 

13,395 

15,505 

Mexico      

1,816 

2,204 

319 

1,142 

Republic  of  Columbia    .. 

9.E96 

9.00S 

10,428 

7,341 

Brazil         

5,002 

3.715 

6,259 

6,484 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 

4,117 

4,607 

3,410 

3,974 

Total  foreign  countries 

381,218 

396,875 

417,217 

423,195 

Channel  Islands .. 

7,441 

10,356 

10,363 

14,631 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal          

389 
269 

317 
1,182 

304 
514 

230 

761 

British  East  Indies 

7,266 

4.7S6 

4,865 

3,022 

Hong-Kong         

407 

2,983 

174 

299 

Australasia          

486 

871 

7S0 

684 

Canada      

690 

1,212 

1,151 

931 

British  W.  Indian  Islands 

625 

941 

543 

488 

Other  British  Possessions 

277 

952 

704 

319 

Total,  British  Possessions 

17  S30 

399,046 

23,613 

19,598 

21,371 

Grand  total      

422.4SS 

430,615 

444,566 

There  are  no  figuies  that  we  can  get  at  respecting 
the  export  of  British  grown  plants,  bulbs,  &c. 
They  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  Board  of  Trade  or  at 
the  offices  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
St.  Botolph's  House,  Eastcheap,  in  which  locality, 
by  the  way,  one  could  not  the  other  day  discover 
even  a  "buttonhole." 

The  Mulberry  in   Lombardy.— By  way  of 

Milan  we  have  news  to  the  effect  that  the  immature 
condition  of  the  Mulberry  foliage  in  Lombardy  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  silk  in- 
dustry in  that  section  of  Italy.  The  frequent  and 
serious  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions  have 
been  all  against  cocoon  raising  by  the  silkworm, 
and  the  decrease  in  production  is  placed  at  some 
ten  per  cent.  So  much  for  the  inter-dependence  of 
commerce  and  vegetation. 

The  Maller  Annual  Cricket  Match.— 
The  employes  of  Messrs.  B.  Maller  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  of  Burnt  Ash  Road,  Lee,  held  their 
annual  cricket  match  on  Thursday,  July  26,  at 
Horn  Park  Farm,  when  an  eDjoyable  game  was 
played,  at  the  termination  of  which  foot-races  and 
other  sports  were  indulged  in.  The  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  firm  for  their  kindness. 

The  Fenn  Tribute.— Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  have  contributed,  through  Mr.  Cox,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  £10  to  this  fund  ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  £5.  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  of 
Welford  Park  Gardens,  has  also  forwarded  us  the 
sum  of  10s.  6d. 


Carnations  and  Picotees  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  —  Owing  to  the 
great  heat  at  the  end  of  July,  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  the  south  suffered  greatly,  and  the 
duration  of  flowering  was  shortened  considerably. 
The  later  blooms  will  doubtless  be  found  to  possess 
more  substance  and  finer  tints,  these  having  opened 
since  the  welcome  rains  arrived.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  take  great  pains  with  these  plants,  keeping 
them  in  pots  under  glass  during  the  winter,  and 
making  the  soil  of  the  beds  in  which  the  plants 
(lower  as  suitable  as  possible,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  thrive  and  flower  admirably  most  years. 
As  seen  a  week  ago,  there  was  still  a  great  quantity 
of  bloom  on  them,  and  visitors  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity in  making  selection  of  varieties.  The 
liking  for  Picotees  seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  only 
a  few  varieties  finding  favour  with  purchasers.  Of 
Carnations  we  may  mention  Mis.  VV.  A.  Reynolds, 
a  yellow  ground  fancy,  growing  2$  feet  in  height  ; 
Benbow,  a  fawn  of  a  pink  shade,  a  beautiful,  regular 
bloom  and  smooth  petal  ;  Rizzio,  canary  yellow, 
very  pretty  ;  Aureola,  a  white  ground  fancy,  and 
an  excellent  grower;  Comet,  dark  crimson,  dwarf 
in  growth,  with  a  fino  smooth  petal  ;  Guinevie,  a 
pleasing  pale  buff- coloured  bloom,  with  pink  edge  ; 
Agnes  Sorrel,  bright  crimson,  often  seen  at  recent 
shows  ;  Much-the-Miller,  probably  one  of  the  best 
white  varieties  ;  Douglas  Stewart,  a  tall  grower, 
with  nice  flowers  of  a  scarlet  colour  ;  Banner,  a 
dwarf  grower,  with  blooms  of  a  brilliant  scarlet ; 
Cicelia,  a  fine  yellow  bloom,  and  a  tall  grower.  A 
bed  of  Isinglass  was  very  bright  and  good  ;  the 
varieties  Alice  Ayres  and  Mrs.  Watts  are  still  much 
in  request.  Some  fine  yellow  ground  Picotees  were 
noted  in  Heather  Belle,  Borderer,  Alberta,  Day- 
dream, Duke  of  Alva,  and  Lady  Bristol,  all  of 
which  exhibited  great  similarity  in  most  points. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  SWEET  PEA  CELEBRATION. — Permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  points  in  your 
criticism  on  the  recent  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  appear  on  p.  70  of  your 
last  issue.  You  allude  to  circumstances  which 
you  suppose  "might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Show  Committee,"  and  you  particularly  instance 
the  "scarlet  drapery  which  was  suspended  from 
the  tables  to  the  floor."  You  are  obviously  unaware 
this  was  not  the  choice  of  the  committee  ;  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  the  scarlet  baize  or  none.  The 
committee  had  to  choose  between  naked  tables, 
with  the  furniture  of  the  exhibitors  discernible 
underneath  them,  or  making  use  of  the  only  avail- 
able drapery  which  could  be  supplied  to  them.  It 
is  a  misfortune,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  flower-shows  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  that  the  authorities  make  no 
provision  for  draping  the  tables  with  green-baize, 
as  is  done  at  [the  Drill  Hall  and]  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium. The  committee  asked  for  green-baize,  and 
they  were  informed  it  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Palace.  The  limited  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  prevented  them  from 
hiring  or  purchasing  the  necessary  green-baize,  and 
rather  than  have  the  tables  undraped,  the  objec- 
tionable baize  was  employed.  With  all  its 
drawbacks,  it  was  better  than  no  covering 
at  all.  The  committee  endeavoured  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  the  red  drapery  by  providing 
sheets  of  green  paper  as  a  surface- covering  to  the 
tables,  but  only  a  few  exhibitors  made  use  of  them. 
The  sheets  of  green  paper  were  laid  out  carefully 
upon  the  tables  so  far  as  could  be  done,  and  they 
were  also  distributed  among  the  exhibitors,  but 
unfortunately    only    partially    used.      It  was   the 
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desire  of  the  committee  to  have  plants  placed  about 
the  tables,  but  they  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  while  the  cost  of  hiring 
them  by  the  committee  was  prohibitive.  A  very 
great  strain  was  laid  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  provide  the  9,000  superficial  feet 
of  tabling  required  to  accommodate  the  entries,  so 
much  so  that  the  vases  of  flowers  had  to  be  some- 
what crowded,  and  only  certain  plants  of  a  habit  of 
growth  difficult  to  obtain  would  have  been  fouDd 
suitable.  The  cause  for  several  tables  in  the  best 
positions  being  left  unfurnished  was,  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  several  exhibitors  to  put  in  appearance, 
and  their  want  of  consideration,  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  trouble  to  inform  the  committee 
they  would  not  exhibit.  Every  foot  of  space  on 
all  the  tables  in  the  nave  was  set  out  for  the  accom- 
modation of  entries.  The  engagements  of  the  day 
were  far  too  numerous  and  onerous  to  admit  of  any 
serious  attempt  being  made  to  Jill  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  while  tne  task  of  moving  and  rearranging  the 
large  number  of  vases  required  for  the  purpose  would 
not  only  have  been  one  which  would  have  greatly 
inconvenienced  the  visitors,  it  really  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  those  who  carried  out  the  show 
arrangements,  as  by  midday  they  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  their  heavy  labour,  and  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  building.  With  all  the  im- 
perfections attending  the  celebration,  it  was  one  of 
an  unique  and  gratifying  character  ;  and  it  was 
certainly  as  important,  viewed  from  any  stand- 
point, as  any  exhibition  held  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Richard  Dean,  Secretary. 

SWEET  PEA  VARIETIES.  — If  there  are  250 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  commerce,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  inferior  ones, 
because  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  250  diverse  shades  of  colour  or  markings  in 
this  undoubtedly  variable  flower.  Why  then 
should  any  one  grower  plead  that  for  trading 
purposes  he  must  grow  them  all  ?  That  cannot  be 
maintained.  All  the  public,  who  are  his  customers, 
ask  is  that  they  be  furnished  with  the  best  of  the 
respective  shades  of  colour  into  which  Sweet  Peas 
are  classified,  and  if  any  seedsman  were  to  intimate 
that  he  had  reduced  his  collection  of  250  to  but  fifty 
of  the  best,  his  customers  would  applaud  him  and 
be  thankful  to  him.  But  one  great  need  for  amateur 
growers  who  have  not  the  resources  of  Trentham  or 
Aldenham,  is  a  much  more  reduced  selection  of  the 
best.  As  few  or  none  can  grow  fifty  varieties  even, 
cannot  some  one  give  a  selection,  say  twenty  of  the 
best,  and  for  small  growers  a  further  selection  of 
twelve?  That  would  be  to  render  to  intending 
growers  real  service  ;  compelling  them  to  make  their 
own  selection  from  a  list  of  even  100  such  as  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sous  kindly  st  nt  me  this  morning  is  bad 
enough.  To  have  the  best  twenty  and  twelve 
selected  for  them  would  be  valuable  help.  If  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  flower  of  such  immense  importance 
in  our  gardens  now,  and  a  separate  society  for  its 
supervision  is  suggested,  certainly  it  needs  no 
special  encouragement.  Cannot  this  supervision 
be  satisfactorily  furnished  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings 
by  a  sub-committee  from  the  Floral  Committee,  to 
which  may  be  added  specially  a  few  others,  who 
being  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  given  very  marked  attention  to  Sweet  Peas  ? 
To  attempt  the  formation  of  another  society,  or  to 
maintain  a  permanent  committee  outside  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  would  be  to  court 
failure.  Surely  every  facility  for  intelligent  over- 
sight of  Sweet  Peas  can  be  furnished  readily  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  A.  D. 

COLLINSIA  VERNA.— Certainly  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  favour  of  the  lovely  spnng-flowering 
Collinsia  verna.  Your  correspondent  "E.  H."  is 
quite  correct  in  saying  it  should  be  sown  in  autumn. 
It  is  so  long  since  I  grew  it,  that  I  have  got 
slightly  mixed  in  my  data  as  to  its  proper  treat- 
ment. I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  however,  not 
only  ' '  should  it  be  sown  in  autumn,"  but  it  must  be 
sown  then,  and  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  seed  will  not 
germinate.  I  should  much  like  to  know  where  I 
could  obtain  a  packet  of  such  recently  ripened 
seeds.    William  Earley. 

RUSCUS  ACULEATUS.— I  can  confirm  Mr.  R. 
McLachlan's  explanation  as  to  the  use  formerly 
made  of  the  shoots  of  Ruscus  aculeatus.  My 
facts  are  derived  from  the  same  district,  i.e., 
Essex,  and  not  far  removed  from  Epping  Forest. 
When  I  was  engaged  laying  out  the  new  garden 
at  Valentines,  near  Ilford,  I  found  there  a 
very  old  walk  known  as   "The  Bishop's  Walk," 


entirely  overarched  with  aged  Yew  trees,  planted 
no  doubt  under  the  direction  of  the  original  owner, 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  The  base  of  the  holes  of 
these  trees  had  become  very  bare,  so  to  improve 
matters  two  good  rows  of  Ruscus  aculeatus  had 
been  planted  and  prospered.  Coming  from  church 
down  the  high  road  one  Sunday,  I  came  abruptly 
upon  a  tramp  breaking  out  of  the  grounds  the  back 
way,  heavily  laden  with  a  huge  neatly-made  bundle 
of  this  same  plant,  fixed  to  a  stick  upon  his 
shoulder.  I  judged  where  he  had  got  it,  and  on 
taking  him  to  "  The  Bishop's  Walk,"  found  he  had 
cut  the  whole  and  greatly  spoiled  the  appearance  of 
the  bushes.  It  came  out  in  court  subsequently,  he 
wanted  what  he  had  stolen  to  sell  to  tobacconists. 
My  impression  always  has  been  that  its  value  consists 
in  the  manner  it  distributes  water,  and  that  owing 
to  the  peculiar  aculeate  conformation  of  its  branch 
growths,  not  that  (as  your  correspondent  suggests) 
it  possesses  any  virtue  in  itself.    William  Earley. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  Whilst  Mr.  G.  Bunyard 
writes  somewhat  pessimistically  with  respect  to 
summer  -  fruiting  Strawberries,  he  is  decidedly 
optimistic  when  referring  to  those  that  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  especially  to  certain  new  ones.  May  I 
suggest  that  it  will  be  well  to  allow  a  few  years  of 
trial  for  these  to  take  place,  ere  opinions  either  for 
or  against  be  pronounced,  as  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  too  may  have  those  uncertain  properties 
in  relation  to  cropping,  which  mark  their  summer 
relatives.  But  seeing  how  wonderfully  cheap  and 
abundant  Strawberries  were  in  the  market,  shop, 
and  stieet  recently,  is  it  quite  fair  to  assume  that 
because  of  some  local  failures  the  crop  has  been  a 
poor  one  ?  I  saw  some  splendid  crops  on  soil  of  a 
firm  retentive  kind,  especially  where  well  mulched, 
and  it  is  very  evident  the  market  growers  some- 
where had  good  crops  also.  Wherever  crops  were 
poor  the  great  drought  of  the  preceding  year  was 
the  primary  cause,  and  it  affected  all  varieties 
alike.  In  relation  to  that  undoubted  cause  of  so 
much  of  the  blindness  that  prevailed  in  plants 
during  the  spring,  I  would  ask  those  who  like  Mr. 
Bunyard,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  others  grow  autumn 
fruiters  of  the  St.  Joseph  type  largely,  to  note  how 
far  the  great  heat  and  drought  we  have  recently 
experienced  has  or  has  not  affected  the  production 
of  fruiting  crowns  in  these.  It  would  be  odd  if 
autumn  drought  so  harmfully  affected  summer 
fruiters,  and  summer  drought  left  autumn  fruiters 
unharmed.  Because  of  the  blindness  which  so 
largely  prevailed  amongst  Strawberries  this  spring, 
especially  with  yearling  plants,  much  alarm  seems 
to  have  been  created  lest  the  stocks  prove  to  be 
blind  absolutely,  I  have  endeavoured  to  allay  that 
alarm  by  pointing  out  that  the  cause  was  not  con- 
stitutional, but  of  a  purely  temporary  character. 
A.  D. 

CATKINS  ON  THE  BIRCH.— The  common  Birch 
here  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  trees  on 
account  of  its  grace,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  young  foliage  makes  it  first  appear- 
ance. This  tree  always  fruits  here  abundantly, 
which  causes  that  sweet  little  bird  known  as  the 
Redpole  to  stay  with  us  the  whole  year  round.  I 
have  found  three  nests  of  young  Redpoles  this 
present  nesting  season  ;  and  the  fourth  brood  will 
soon  be  out.  The  nest  is  in  a  tree  of  Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux  Pear.  This  is  the  first  season  that  I  have 
known  the  R-edpole  to  nest  here.  In  the  winter 
they  abound  and  are  continually  searching  the 
Birch  catkins  for  seed.  The  Birch  seeds  and  grows 
here  without  any  trouble  whatever,  and  so  prolific 
are  the  catkins  that  the  branches  are  quite  weighed 
down  with  them.  The  seeding  of  the  trees  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  foliage  in  any  way  as 
"  H."  (Surrey  Heath)  describes  on  p.  74  of  the  Gard. 
Chron. ,  July  28,  1900.  The  Birch  makes  itself  at 
home  here,  for  it  is  growing  with  its  roots  entirely 
under  water,  and  some  are  growing  on  a  very  high 
and  dry  hot  stony  soil.  Edward  Coleman,  North 
Frith  Gardens,  Tollbridge. 

THE  CLOISTER  FRUIT  PROTECTOR— The  pro- 
tectors of  last  year  in  celluloid  stood  every  test  of 
sun,  wind  and  rain,  and  the  colouring  of  the  fruit 
under  them  was  perfect.  The  protectors  were 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  in 
addition  to  some  hundreds  in  the  hands  of  private 
experts  and  best  known  gardeners  in  England.  The 
celluloid  can  be  washed,  and  it  lasts  for  years. 
Rev.  E.  Darnle.y  Smith,  Landscove  Vicarage, 
Ashburton.  [Mr. .  Smith  proposes  to  introduce  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  form  shortly.] 


PHAIUS  x  OAKWOODIENSIS. 

When  the  beautiful  Phaius  x  Norman  appeared 
it  was  thought  that  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  of 
Oak  wood,  Wylam,  Northumberland  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray),  had  accomplished  all  that  was  possible 
with  hybrid  Phaius,  a  class  of  Orchids  specially 
worked  up  at  Oakwood.  But  the  use  of  Phaius 
Humbloti  and  the  tine  P.  x  Cooksoni  resulted  in 
the  handsome  and  distinct  P.  x  Oakwoodiensis, 
which  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  when  shown- 
by  Mr.  Cookson  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  17  this  year.  Phaius  x  Cooksoni,  which  is 
still  a  favourite  in  gardens,  and  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  29,  1S90-, 
was  obtained  by  crossing  P.  Wallichi,  Lindl.  andt 
P.  tuberculosus,  Blume,  so  that  in  P.  x  Oakwood- 
iensis are  incorporated  the  fine  features  of  three  of 
the  best  and  most  distinct  species,  and  by  its  broad 
and  openly-displayed  labellum,  broader  sepals  and 
petals,  and  other  floral  advantages,  it  becomes  the 
type  of  a  new  race.  By  reference  to  our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  23)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flower  par- 
takes much  of  the  character  of  P.  Humbloti.  The 
broad  9epals  and  petals  are  tinged  with  rose-pink 
on  the  face,  silver-white  lines  showing  between. 
The  reverse  side  is  tinged  with  purple,  the  midribs- 
being  white.  The  labellum  is  white  at  the  base„ 
and  bears  a  prominent  yellow  callus  iu  the  centre. 
The  remainder  of  the  lip  is  of  a  bright  rose-claret 
colour.  It  is  said  that  these  hybrid  Phaius  are 
very  easy  to  grow  and  flower  in  an  intermediate- ' 
house,  and  that  when  in  bloom  they  are  among  the 
showiest  and  most  lasting  plants  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  if  properly 
tended  the  change  does  not  injure  them. 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.    CARTER    &    CO.'S    TRIAL 
GROUNDS  AT  MORTLAKE. 

On  the  side  of  the  main  roadway  from  Richmond 
to  Mortlake,  and  about  midway  between  the  two 
railway  stations,  the  trial-grounds  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  are  situated.  They 
stretch  from  the  road  to  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way, and  occupy  a  rather  low  position.  The  soil1 
is  fairly  light  and  sandy,  and  rests  upon  a  gravel 
subsoil ;  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which, 
it  is  devoted,  though  liable  to  suffer  somewhat 
during  a  time  of  severe  drought.  Formerly  market- 
garden  ground,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  good 
heart ;  and  given  sufficient  moisture,  vegetables 
and  flowers  alike  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  Water  is  laid  on,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  the  long  spell  of  drought  was  being 
severely  felt,  despite  the  constant  use  of  the 
watering-pot. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  do  well  to  invite  gardeners 
to  inspect  their  trials  at  Mortlake.  It  is  an. 
excellent  opportunity  for  them  to  gather  up  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  so  great  is  the 
variety  found  there.  An  observant  gardener,  with 
the  aid  of  a  note-book,  can  make  himself  acquainted 
with  many  things  he  would  not  usually  find  in 
gardens  ;  and  his  opportunities  for  instituting  com- 
parisons are  great.  Let  us  hope  they  are  turned  to 
some  useful  purpose. 

We  have  said  the  variety  found  here  is  great ; 
there  being  on  view  ninety-nine  different  sample  grass 
plots  for  various  purposes.  Each  grown  from  a 
different  selection  of  grass-seeds  :  grasses  for  lawns, 
cricket-grounds,  tennis-grounds,  &c.  ;  selections  for 
croquet-grounds  and  lawns  appeared  to  be  perfect, 
an  even  carpet  of  the  finest  grasses  without  a  single 
intruder  of  a  coarse  character.  There  were  patches 
of  Clovers,  also  affording  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  anyone  to  become  acquainted  with  their  differing 
characters  and  uses.  Here  was  a  large  patch  of 
the  Calvary  Clover  (Medicago  echinus),  with  its 
yellow  blossoms  and  curious  dark  seed-pods  ;  for 
some  reason  there  has  been  of  late  a  brisk 
demand  for  seeds,  probably  inspired  from  the 
traditions  associated  with  the  plant.     The  Straw- 
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foerry-headed  Clover  (Trifolium  fragiferum)  was 
4iore,  grown  from  8eed  imported  from  New  Zealand  ; 
the  flowers  pale  pink,  the  seed-pods  taking  on  a 
reddish  colour  as  they  ripen,  and  resembling  a 
strawberry  in  appearance.  One  Clover,  known  as 
•Carter's  Mammoth  White,  is  an  importation  from 
the  north,  and  is  expected  to  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  forage  plants.  Close  by  were  samples 
of  grasses  for  one,  two,  and  three  years'  lay,  and 
also  for  permanent  pasture,  each  representing  a 
distinct  and  special  mixture ;  there  were  also 
samples  of  Sainfoin,  Clovers,  samples  of  Yarrow  to 
test  their  adaptability  to  form  lawns  :  also  of  Spurrey 
•for  planting  near  coverts,  as  pheasants  feed  upon 
its  round  seeds,  which  resemble  those  of  Hemp  ;  a 
patch  of  the  Sea  Reed  (Ammophila  arundinacea), 
which  is  so  much  employed  on  the  coast  of  Belgium 
under  the  name  of  Mat-grass,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  :  and  beds  of  grasses  in  consider- 
able variety,  from  which  can  be  derived  some 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  growths  of  each.    There 


improved  under  culture.  A  very  fine  selection 
from  the  well-known  Daisy,  with  longer  and  finer 
pods,  was  noticeable  ;  the  gain  is  an  increased 
yield.  A  French  Pea,  bearing  the  name  of  Carter's 
Delicatesse,  is  a  white  wrinkled  Second  Early, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet ;  very 
prolific,  and  bearing  straight-pointed  pods. 

One  can  at  once  see  how  popular  is  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  for  here  were  thirty  samples  of  this 
variety,  all  of  good  quality,  illustrating  the  care 
taken  in  selecting  stock  seeds.  A  re-selected  type 
of  Duke  of  Albany  seemed  to  be  perfect  in  every 
respect.  The  Carter,  a  vigorous-growing  Pea  of 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type  was  represented  by  two 
forms,  one  with  a  long  curved  pod,  the  other  with 
a  straight,  blunt  pod  ;  both  green  wrinkled,  and 
particularly  high  flavoured.  These  are  to  be  sent 
out  in  the  immediate  future.  A  selected  Early 
Telephone  represented  a  most  desirable  garden 
Pea ;  its  popularity  was  also  attested  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirty  samples  of  it.     Telegraph, 
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are  also  to  be  seen  considerable  trials  of  Mangolds, 
^Carrots,  &c,  all  full  of  promise,  but  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  determine  their  characters. 

A  remarkable  trial  of  Peas,  comprising  about  a 
thousand  different  samples,  was  full  of  interest, 
and  though  the  main  of  the  early  varieties  were 
over,  enough  could  be  seen  to  show  the  great  care 
•exercised  in  selecting  stock  seeds.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  advantages  incidental  to  a  trial- 
ground  of  this  kind ;  a  sample  of  each  bulk  of 
Peas  which  comes  into  the  house  during  the  season 
is  taken,  carefully  labelled  and  sown  ;  the  purity, 
or  otherwise,  of  any  particular  bulk  is  ascertained, 
and  everyone  showing  the  best  quality  is  carefully 
divested  of  anything  that  is  not  equal  to  the 
highest  merit,  and  in  this  way  select  stocks  are 
secured.  Every  wholesale  seed-house  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  purity  and  high  quality  of  its  seed 
stocks,  and  a  healthy  competition  inspires  every 
house  with  a  desire  to  procure  the  best  possible, 
for  on  this  its  status  in  the  trade  depends. 

Some  of  these  Pea  samples  were  noticeable  as 
showing  the  value  of  selections.  New  Peas  are 
frequently   but   selections  of    some  popular  type 


the  round-seeded  form  of  Telephone,  is  giving  place 
to  the  la:ter  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  round-seeded  Peas,  whether  blue  or  white,  are 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  better  flavoured 
wrinkled  varieties  for  general  table  purposes,  and 
especially  so  as  we  now  have  wrinkled  varieties  as 
early,  if  not  earlier,  than  any  round-seeded  sorts. 

Veitch's  Perfection  and  Yorkshire  Hero  are 
both  standard  varieties  of  high  quality  much  in 
demand  ;  here  were  to  be  seen  excellent  types  of 
them,  and  G.  F.  Wilson  can  be  noted  as  a  capital 
garden  Pea.  Improved  Veitch's  Perfection  appears 
to  be  larger  and  longer  in  the  pod,  a  very  fine 
selection ;  Improved  Omega  shows  the  same 
advance  in  point  of  selection  ;  so  does  a  fine  stock 
of  Dr.  Maclean.  Carter's  Majestic,  green  wrinkled, 
is  a  very  fine  midsummer  Pea,  about  3  feet  in 
height,  a  free  bearer,  and  producing  large  and  full 
curved  ,pods.  Daisy  is  a  Pea  is  great  demand,  one 
of  those  varieties  which  may  be  said  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  Peas,  setting  up  a  type  which  becomes  the 
centre  of  a  group.  Stratagem,  an  older  variety, 
has  a  darker  pod  than  Daisy,  and,  like  it,  is  in 
much    demand.     Sharpe's   Queen   is  of   the    same 


type,  but  taller  ;  an  early  type  of  this  could  be 
seen,  of  dwarfer  growth.  Danby  Stratagem  is  a 
glorified  form  of  this  popular  variety,  very  prolific, 
and  an  excellent  garden  variety.  Carter's  Antici- 
pation is  a  main  crop  wrinkled  Marrow,  growing 
about  2!,  feet,  and  coming  into  bearing  early  in 
July.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  distinct  cross, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  having  been  the  pollen  parent,  and 
from  which  it  has  no  doubt  derived  its  fine  quality 
as  a  table  sort. 

Autocrat  is  a  very  fine  late  Pea  of  much  indi- 
viduality of  character  ;  its  dark-green,  well -filled 
pods  are  decidedly  distinctive.  Carter's  Michael- 
mas is  held  to  be  later  still,  and  this  has  much  the 
same  character  of  pod,  but  more  pointed.  A  robust 
grower,  and  not  subject  to  mildew,  it  is  a  valuable 
late  variety ;  so  late,  indeed,  that  in  some  seasons 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the 
seeds  fully  ripened,  and  this  fact  operates  to  make 
it  at  times  a  scarce  variety.  A  Pea  bearing  the 
name  of  Carter's  Interest,  rather  taller  in  growth 
than  the  foregoing,  appeared  to  be  the  latest  of  all, 
and  so,  well  adapted  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
succession.  Close  by  was  a  plantation  of  Peas  for 
stock  ;  among  them  a  selection  known  as  Carter's 
Early  Daisy,  which  comes  into  bearing  at  the  same 
time  as  American  Wonder,  and  has  long  full  pods. 
Another  very  useful  early  dwarf  type  is  Carter's 
Forcing,  for  pot  culture  under  glass.  A  selection 
from  Early  Morn  shapes  well.  A  new  unnamed 
variety  for  1901  is  said  to  be  ten  days  earlier  than 
Daisy,  and  very  dwarf.  The  foregoing  may  be  said 
to  be  some  of  the  gems  of  the  large  collection  ;  some 
of  the  last  named  having  been  later  sown  enabled  a 
fair  estimate  to  be  made  of  their  value. 

A  trial  of  girden  Turnips  was  full  of  interest ; 
one  of  the  earliest  Carter's  Forcing,  a  long  white 
variety,  very  quick  to  turn  in.  The  white  and 
purple  Milans  were  here,  also  the  Munich  in 
excellent  character,  the  red-top  Mousetail,  and 
others.  Carter's  Cardinal  is  coloured  all  over, 
resembling  a  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  the  flesh  white. 

There  were  trials  of  Radishes  also,  though 
mainly  past  their  best ;  one  plot  of  Radish-sekl 
could  be  seen  carefully  netted  as  far  as  possible 
from  harm ;  it  represents  a  stock  of  spotted  Turnip, 
the  surface  spotted  red  and  white,  a  novelty 
for  1901. 

There  is  a  huge  trial  of  Tomatos.  consisting  of 
some  200  varieties.  The  recent  rains  must  have 
proved  very  helpful  to  them. 

Flowep.  Seeds. 

In  the  way  of  flower-seeds,  the  large  trial  of 
Sweet  Peas  was  over,  the  intense  heat  and  the  dry 
soil  had  materially  shortened  their  season  of 
flowering.  Beds  of  Salpiglossis  grandiflora  are 
very  fine,  the  size  of  the  blooms  and  the  range  of 
colours  being  remarkable.  Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  very  gay,  forms  of  C.  carinatum,  double 
and  single,  the  same  of  C.  coronarium,  also  C. 
segetum,  and  the  several  named  varieties  of  each. 
Centaurea  Margarita  (giant  white  Sweet  Sultan) 
has  exquisitely  fringed  and  divided  petals,  and 
excellent  for  cutting,  a  distinct  improvement  upon 
the  old  type.  Those  fine  forms  of  Dianthus  Hede- 
wegi,  Crimson  Belle  and  Eastern  Queen,  well 
deserve  a  place  in  the  garden,  the  former  especially, 
for  its  rich  colour.  There  are  other  forms  of  the 
Dianthus,  especially  the  Imperialis  section,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  study  of  the  climb- 
ing, and  of  the  dwarf,  Trop.-eolums,  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  best  of  each,  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  Mortlake,  all  the  novel- 
ties being  grown  there.  Candytufts  are  very  gay, 
the  noble  white  Empress,  very  fine  ;  and  the  dwarf 
white  Little  Princess,  distinctly  good.  A  variety 
named  Rose  Cardinal,  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  flesh-coloured  form.  In  the  way  of  Poppies, 
the  double  annual  Pseony  -  flowered  are  line  and 
varied,  and  some  of  the  single  forms  are  very 
attractive,  especially  the  white.  There  were  bold 
patches  of  Improved  Shirley  Poppies,  and  also 
of    the    perennial   Iceland    type.  {  As   a   crimson- 
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flowered  annual,  it  is  difficult  so  beat  Malope  gran- 
diflora.  The  Lavaterre  are  very  fine  also  ;  the 
dwarf  blue  Convolvulus  minor  is  a  striking  mass  of 
colour,  and  the  forms  of  annual  Coreopsis  very 
attractive.  Among  the  many  Clarkias,  C.  integri- 
petala  and  its  allies  are  the  best. 

In  the  way  of  Mignonettes,  Bismarck  is  the  best 
red,  and  there  are  other  reds,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  golden  flowers.  There  are  double  and 
siDgle  forms  of  Calendula,  among  them  the  single 
white  Cape  Marigold,  C.  pluvialis.  A  very  line 
selection  from  Godetia  Witneyi,  of  a  rich  shining 
magenta-crimson,  was  very  striking. 

Petunias  are  becoming  very  gay  :  among  them 
Adonis,  deep  rose ;  Snowball,  white,  &c.  ;  also 
some  very  pretty  small  flowers,  striped  varieties 
as  we  used  to  know  them.  They  are  much  more 
refined  than  the  large  loose-flowered  types. 

Large  trials  of  Stocks  and  Asters  are  coming  on 
into  bloom,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  Mari- 
golds will  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  a  big 
trial  of  Gladiolus.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting 
trial  of  dwarf  and  Runner  Beans,  which  should  be 
seen  when  in  pod. 


DENDROBIUM  x  VENUS. 

This  beautiful  hybrid,  raised  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oak  wood,  Wylam,  between  D. 
Falconeri!?  and  D.  nobile,  when  the  best  variety 
of  it  is  seen  in  perfection  is  often  pronounced  to  be 
the  finest  DeDdrobium,  either  species  or  hybrid,  in 
cultivation  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
illustration  (fig.  24),  taken  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  with  the  raiser,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
in  April  and  May  this  year,  although  it  fails  to 
give  the  siz9  of  the  flowers  or.their  rich  colouring, 
will  iudicate  that  there  is  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  assertion.  The  plant  has  much  of  the  graceful 
habit  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  flowers  seen 
in  D.  Falconeri,  together  with  a  flower  of  stouter 
substance,  and  plant  of  a  freer  habit  of  growth 
imparted  by  D.  nobile,  and  consequently  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  hybridist's  work.  The  flowers 
are  slightly  more  than  4  inches  across  ;  and  in  form 
they  are  nearest  to  D.  Falconeri,  but  of  the  firmer 
texture  of  those  of  D.  nobile.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  as  regards  the  lower  halves,  bright 
rose-purple  on  the  outer  portions,  the  tips  being 
rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  flower  is  tinted  of  a  bright 
rose-purple,  which  is  most  effective,  the  face  and 
the  back  being  showy.  |The  lip  is  H  inch  broad, 
and  2  inches  long;  the  disc  of  claret-purple  tint, 
with  a  yellow  band  surrounded  the  striated  edge  ; 
the  rest  white,  with  rose-purple  apex.  The  cross 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cookson  iu  May,  1S84 ;  the  seed 
sown  July,  1885.  A  good  batch  was  obtained,  and 
the  first  plant  flowered  was  described  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.,  May  17,  1890. 

Another  grand  plant  of  it  flowered  with  J. 
Leemann,  Esq.,  West  Bank'.House,  Heaton  Mersey, 
in  March  and  April  this  year,  when  Mr.  Leemann 
kindly  sent  flowers  of  it,  together  with  the  following 
particulars  about  the  plant: — "The  plant  has 
forty-five  fine  bulbs,  and  carries  now  about  fifty 
flowers,  and  as  many  buds  that  will  soon  be  open." 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frograore. 

Stoves. — Most  flowering  and  ornamental  foliaged 
plants  will  now  need  to  be  afforded  manure-water 
twice  and  thrice  a  week.  Codifeums,  Draca-nas, 
Aralias,  &c. ,  which  may  be  growing  in  small  pots  for 
use  on  the  dinner-table,  in  vases  or  baskets,  and  in 
rooms,  may  need  repotting  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition  during  the  winter.  Acalyphas 
that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves  Bhould  be  cut 
down,  and  the  tops  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
small  pots,  and  put  into  the  propagating-house. 
Cuttings  takeu  at  this  date  make  nice  plants  for 
use  in  the  winter  if  grown  on  without  a  check. 
The     points    of     the     strong-growing     shoots    of 


Nepenthes  may  be  pinched  out,  and  the  pitchers 
supported  by  means  of  ties  fixed  to  the  main  stem 
or  to  the  basket.  Let  the  leaves  be  sponged  of  the 
deposit  left  by  water,  and  the  baskets  be  soaked  in 
a  vessel  of  rain-water  occasionally.  A  top-dressing 
of  turfy  peat  and  fresh  sphagnum-moss,  if  carefully 
pressed  in  about  the  roots  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick,  will  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  growing. 
The  pitcherB  should  be  emptied  of  fcetid  water 
found  in  them,  which  sometimes  causes  discolora- 
tion and  decay. 

General  Remarks. — A  good  stock  of  cuttings  of 
Oplismenus  Burmanni,  Tradescantias,  and  Coleus, 
should  be  put  in  for  winter  use.  Divide  plants  of 
Isolepis  gracilis  and  Carex  in  variety,  potting  the 
pieces  in  large  60's,  and  in  light  soil.  Plants  of 
Smilax  which  may  have  been  cut  over  severely 
may  be  repotted  into  larger  pots,  or  planted  out  in 
a  border  of  loamy  soil  in  a  vinery  or  Peach-house, 
training  the  shoots  on  a  wall  or  trellis,  or  fastening 
them  to  strings  suspended  from  the  roof.  If 
twisted  round  the  strings  no  ties  are  required.  The 
young  shoots  of  this  plant  are  subject  to  infesta- 
tion by  green-fly,  which  can  be  kept  under  by 
syringing  with  rainwater.  Plants  of  Cinerarias 
snould  be  potted,  and  young  seedlings  pricked  off  into 
pans ;  also  seedlings  of  Humea  and  Calceolaria, 
the  latter  being  placed  in  light  sandy  soil,  in 
frames  facing  north,  shaded  from  direct  sunshine, 
afforded  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  kept  as  cool 
as  possible. 

Pot-Roses,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  Forcing-plants 
generally,  Bhould  receive  weak  liquid-manure  alter- 
nately with  clear  water. 

Marguerites  now  passed  out  of  flower  may  be  cut 
back  severely,  and  when  they  have  broken,  they 
may  be  repotted  firmly,  and  plunged  in  beds  of 
coal-ashes,  or  stood  outside  on  a  coal-asb  floor  till 
the  end  of  September.  When  the  leading  shoots 
have  grown  several  inches  in  length  the  points 
should  be  nipped  off,  and  all  flowers  removed  at 
this  season.  Cape  Pelargoniums  with  scented  foli- 
age succeed  if  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  they  will 
need  copious  supplies  of  weak  guano-water  and  soot- 
water  alternately  in  hot  weather.  During  winter  the 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  of  use  as  a  base  for  various 
flowers  in  glass  dishes  of  geometrical  design  used 
in  dinner-table  decorations,  lasting  much  longer 
than  Ferns. 

Indian  Azaleas. — Plants  whose  flower-buds  are 
set,  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  partial  shade. 
Let  the  foliage  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
thrips  are  discovered,  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides 
on  a  mat,  and  apply  an  insecticide  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  small  plants,  immerse  the  crown  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining it.  Continue  the  application  of  weak 
manure  water.  Azaleas  should  be  syringed  with 
rain-water  morning  and  afternoon. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoong,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigax, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Imported  Orchids. — The  number  of  Orchids  im- 
ported annually,  and  disposed  of  by  auction  and 
otherwise,  would  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that  the 
country  was  being  over-stocked  with  them.  For 
my  part  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  what  becomes  of 
a  vtry  large  number  of  those  that  are  sold.  Doubt- 
less many  die,  for  were  all  to  live,  importations, 
other  than  those  of  newly  discovered  species,  would 
have  to  be  restricted  greatly  for  several  years. 
The  cause  of  so  many  Orchids  perishing  is  the  irra- 
tional and  ill-considered  treatment  pursued.  Great 
anxiety  to  see  the  newly-acquired  plants  start  into 
life  with  but  little  loss  of  time  shortens  the  lives  of 
the  plants.  They  are  too  often  subjected,  as  soon 
as  received,  to  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  and  of 
moisture  ;  placed  in  large  receptacles,  and  afforded 
too  much  water.  In  most  cases,  newly- imported 
bulbous  Orchids  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
a  few  degrees  lower  than  is  considered  necessary  for 
established  plants  of  the  same  species  ;  they  should 
be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  not  exposed  to  strong 
sunlight,  for  some  time  after  having  been  received. 
By  this  means  the  pseudo-bulbs  become  plump,  and 
the  leaves— if  any — are  retained  in  a  healthy  state. 
When  any  plant  begins  to  form  new  roots,  let  it 
be  freed  from  all  decayed  portions,  and  place  it  in 
a  pot,  pan,  or  basket,  and  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  crocks,  and  afforded  just  sufficient  material  at 
the  base  of  the  growths  emitting  the  roots  for  them 
to  strike  into.  Afterwards,  let  the  plant  be  ex- 
posed to  more  sunlight,  and  afford  it  the  usual  con- 


ditions of  heat  and  moisture.  Without  generalising: 
further,  I  will  now  treat  of  a  few  seasonable 
importations  recently  offered  for  sale. 

Cattleya  citrina.  —  Purchased  now  in  an  imported 
state,  will  have  just  the  right  season  in  which  to 
develop  its  growths.  When  acquired,  free  the 
masses  fromevery  thing  that  is  decayed,  then  fix  them 
on  rafts  or  blocks,  so  that  the  prospective  growths 
will  be  inverted  as  they  should  be.  Little  or  no 
material  should  be  placed  between  the  masses  and 
the  rafts,  and  the  plants  should  be  hung  in  a  mode- 
rately light  position  in  a  cool  house.  For  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  no  water,  other  than  that  afforded  with 
the  syringe  several  times  a  day  during  bright 
weather,  will  be  needed.  When  roots  push  forth 
freely,  dip  the  rafts  frequently  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing rain-water,  and  continue  to  syringe  them.  This 
kind  of  treatment  should  continue  in  a  modified 
form  all  through  the  winter,  till  the  plants  produce 
flowers,  when  a  prolonged  rest  will  become  essential. 

Cypripedium  Gode/roycr  leucochilum,  another 
Orchid  recently  offered  for  sale,  requires  careful 
management  to  establish  it.  The  sater  method  is 
to  suspend  each  piece  in  an  inverted  position  in  a 
moist  shady  part  of  the  house  for  about  a  fortnight, 
by  which  time  the  healthier  pieces  will  have 
become  plump,  and  they  may  then  be  cleansed  and 
planted  in  well-drained  Orchid-pans,  in  a  mixture 
consisting  of  two  parts  peat,  one  of  moss,  and  the 
remainder  of  small  clean  crocks  and  old  plaster. 
Let  the  pans  hang  in  a  moist,  shady  spot  in  the 
East  Indian-house,  and  afford  water  with  modera- 
tion, observing  that  not  any  remains  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  During  the  winter  months  dryness  at 
the  root  is  best  for  this  species. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — Each  piece  should  be  put 
into  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  crocks  alone  beiDg  used, 
the  final  potting  operation  being  performed  when- 
the  plants  are  making  roots.  A  stage  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house that  will  hold  moisture,  and  rather 
dense  shade,  are  suitable  conditions  for  the  present. 
There  being  no  moisture-retaining  peat  or  moss, 
water  may  be  supplied  daily  by  means  of  a  rose 
water-can.  When  the  roots  appear,  some  of  the 
crocks  may  be  removed,  leaviug  a  depth  of  about 
2J  inches  to  be  filled  in  with  equal  parts  of  peat, 
sphagnum-moss,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  turfy 
parts  of  loam,  with  the  fine  soil  knocked  out  of  it. 
Just  sufficient  water  should  be  applied  as  will  keep 
the  compost  moist.  The  drooping  leaves  should  be 
tied  to  small  stakes,  to  enable  the  plants  to  be 
placed  close  together. 

Lcclia  albida,  which  have  been  imported  lately 
in  quantity,  may  be  stood  upright  on  a  moist  stage 
in  the  Mexican  or  Cattleya-house  until  roots  form, 
and  then  be  planted  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss,  in  Orchid-pans  provided  with 
wires  for  suspending  the  latter.  Having  no  leaves 
to  lose,  the  plants  need  no  deep  shade  now,  or 
when  they  are  growing.  Afford  them  water  spar- 
ingly, and  only  when  the  materials  are  dry. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Bolford,  Westonblit. 
Tetbury.  Gloucestershire. 

Hints  on  Work. — Few  gardeners  have  too  much 
vegetable-ground,  and  double  cropping  is  the  rule, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  afford  the  soil  due 
preparation  for  the  next  crop.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, winter  green-crops  succeed  on  soil  that  is  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  late-planted  ones.  Land  that  has  carried 
several  crops  in  succession,  with  perhaps  light 
dressings  of  manure,  should  be  heavily  dressed 
with  rotten  farmyard-manure,  and  deeply  trenched. 
The  ground  which  will  carry  the  crop  of  Tripoli 
Onions  should  also  be  well  dressed  with  rich 
manure,  and  deeply  dug.  The  Onion  thrives  in  an 
open  situation,  and  on  a  soil  that  is  light  rather 
than  heavy.  Heavy  soils  should  be  deeply  dug, 
and  left  untouched  till  in  a  fit  state  to  be  worked. 
The  haulm  of  the  second  early  crop  of  Potatos  may 
now  be  cut  off,  and  Kales  planted  in  the  furrows. 
Should  hot  weather  continue,  Runner  Beans, 
although  a  mulching  has  been  applied,  will  require 
one  good  application  of  water  in  a  week,  and  it 
will  benefit  the  plants  if  the  foliage  be  moistened 
every  evening. 

Coleworti  of  the  first  sowing  may  be  planted  in 
dull  or  rainy  weather,  following  an  early  Potato- 
crop  or  aged  Strawberries  ;  manure  being  applied 
or  withheld  as  may  seem  necessary.  In  rich  soil, 
Coleworts  make  quick  growth,  and  turn-in  earlier 
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than  those  planted  in  unmanured  ground.  The 
richer  the  soil,  the  greater  the  distance  apart  at 
which  to  plant  the  London  and  Rosette  varieties- 
15  inches  being  the  maximum.  A  heavy  dressiug 
of  freshly-slaked  lime  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  as  a  preventative  of  the  attacks  of  the 
grub  and  wireworm.  The  seedbeds  of  the  succes- 
aional  sowings  should  not  lack  water. 

Transplanting.  —  Towards  the  middle  of  May, 
sowings  of  Celeriac  and  Leeks  were  made,  and  the 
plants  should  now  be  ready  for  planting  out.  The 
ground  prepared  for  these  crops  should  be  trampled 
evenly  and  made  smooth,  the  Celeriac  being  planted 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  at  2  feet  apart,  and  a 
distance  of  II  foot  being  allowed  from  plant  to 
plant.  Late  Leeks  should  be  planted  in  trenches 
dug  out  at  about  2J  feet  apart,  and  at  !•  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  Leeks  are  seldom  grown  for 
use  in  the  early  autumn,  but  if  they  are  so  grown 


morning.  The  Apricot  -  border  must  be  well 
moistened  throughout,  and  in  dry  land  a  mulch 
over  the  roots  is  a  great  aid  to  that  eud.  Should 
wasps  abound,  provide  forthwith  a  counter-attrac- 
tion to  the  toothsome  fruits  in  the  form  of 
sweetened  beer  in  suspended  bottles  ;  and  let  search 
be  made  for  the  nests  of  the  wasps  and  destroy  them. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  of  Waterloo  and  Early 
Alexander  having  been  consumed  in  most  gardens  in 
the  warmer  counties,  the  trees  should  be  relieved  of 
all  useless  wood,  and  the  foliage  afforded  a  good 
washing  withsoipsuds  and  flowers-of-sulphnr.  The 
fruits  of  later  varieties  Bhould  be  exposed  so  as  to 
ensure  high  colour  in  them.  If  the  fruits  have  been 
thinned  to  the  proper  number,  these  will  attain  to 
a  line  size,  providing  manure-water  and  clean 
water  be  applied  to  the  border.  If  the  rapid 
ripening  of  aoy  variety  is  desired,  place  one  or 
more  frame  lights  in   front  of  the  tree,  and  make 


Fig.  24. — dendrobicm  x  venus.     (see  p.  94.) 


they  will  soon  require  the  first  earthing  up,  which 
should  be  carefully  carried  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  Celery  is  dealt  with. 

Early  Potatos. — As  soon  as  the  roots  that  were 
left  in  the  ground  for  seed  purposes  are  ripe  they 
should  be  lifted  without  delay,  as  when  left  in  the 
ground  after  a  loDg  spell  of  heat,  they  are  apt  to 
start  growth  again  if  wet  weather  ensue,  besides 
being  liable  to  become  diseased.  The  best  mode  of 
storing  these  early  tubers  is  to  put  them  in  layers 
about  6  inches  deep  ;  or,  better  still,  in  single  iows 
on  the  floor  of  a  cool  room  or  dry  cellar  till  they 
have  got  green.  Potato  haulms  should  be  burned 
without  delay. 

THE  HABDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Wied,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Apricots. — The  fruits  should  now  be  exposed  to 
sunshine,  and  means  taken  to  trap  woodlice  and 
earwigs,  until  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered.  The 
best  sorts  of  traps  are  made  from  dry  Bean-stalks, 
reeds,  or  Bamboos,  and  stuck  behind  the  branches, 
blowing  the  insects  out  and  destroying  them  every 


fast  to  the  wall.  Let  the  foliage  be  syrirged  daily 
till  the  first  fiuits  begin  to  soften,  and  when  the 
fruits  are  consumed,  remove  the  lights.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  vaiieties  Royal 
George,  Ciimson  Galande.  Magdala,  and  Violette 
Hative  Peaches,  and  to  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
which  under  fair  cultivation  attain  to  a  large  size, 
great  depth  of  colour,  and  the'perfection  of  flavour. 

Monllo  Cherries. — Wall  trees  should  be  examined 
for  the  last  time  before  putting  fish-nets  over  them. 
Before  the  nets  are  put  on.  the  j  oung shoots  should  be 
laid  in,  and  the  trees  syringed  with  clean  water. 
Some  gardeners  allow  these  shoots  to  grow  out 
from  the  wall,  so  as  to  hold  off  the  nets,  but  this 
is  not  good  practice,  as  by  the  time  the  nets  are 
taken  off,  they  have  got  very  firm  and  set  at 
the  base,  and  are  then  difficult  to  train  into  their 
proper  positions.  It  is  better  to  train  them  in 
now,  and  peg  the  nets  down  to  the  alley  about  two 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  then  a  few 
forked  sticks  placed  here  and  there  among  the 
branches  will  suffice  to  keep  the  nets  at  a  distance 
away  from  the  fruits.  Bushes  in  the  open  are 
suffering  from  the  drought,  and  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  water  at  the  root. 


American  Ji rambles.  —If  the  young  shoots  have, 
been  thinned  out,  those  remaining  may  now  bv 
loosely  fastened  to  their  supports  until  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  gathered,  when  they  can  be  properly  laid  in 
and  made  secure.  These  Brambles  are  in  thin 
garden  cropping  abundantly,  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  last  year's  canes,  and  the  curreot 
year's  growth  is  very  satisfactory.  Applications  of 
water,  and  a  few  hours  later  of  manure- water,  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants.  Once  this  is  done, 
and  a  mulch  of  stable-litter  placed  on  the  surface, 
the  soil  may  be  drenched  with  weak  liquid-manure 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  following  plants  may  now 
be  struck  from  cuttings,  viz.,  Ageratum  mexica- 
num  varieties,  Heliotropes,  Pansies,  Violas,  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  and  many  more  half-hardy  and 
tender  plants  used  in  the  flower-garden,  such  as 
Alonsoas,  Mesembryanthemums.Abutilons,  Daturas, 
&c.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  clean 
cutting-pans,  or  singly  in  pots,  according  to  size, 
and  be  placed  on  a  close  stage  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  covered  with  hind -glasses  or 
cloches  and  bell-glasses  ;  the  soil  used  in  the 
cutting  pans  should  be  light  and  sandy,  and  the 
cuttings  must  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 
When  they  have  made  roots,  let  them  be  potted 
.-ingly  into  (jO's,  and  they  will  make  strong  plants 
before  the  winter  arrives.  Verbenas  especially  should 
be  thus  treated,  being  subject  tomildew  if  crowded 
together  ;  and  strong  plants,  well  established  early 
in  the  autumn,  always  withstand  this  pest  better 
than  later  struck  plants.  The  tips  of  the  stronger 
shoots  and  all  flower-buds  should  be  removed. 

Scented-leaved  and  Cape  Pelargoniums,  and  bi- 
color  and  tricolor  varieties,  may  be  struck  as 
cutting?  in  a  border  if  treated  similarly  to  rock- 
plants,  as  advised  in  last  week's  calendar.  They 
may  also  be  struck  singly  in  small  CO's,  using  good 
leaf-mould,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  pulverised 
cow-manure  anel  road-grit,  or  sharp  sand  ;  such 
may  be  put  close  together  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
sprinkled  frequently  in  hot  weather.  In  either 
case,  the  cuttiogs  must  be  shaded  from  hright 
sunshine  with  light  scrim  or  tiffany. 

The  Reserve  Garden. — Every  large  garden  should 
possess  a  plot  of  good  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed,  cuttirgs, 
and  divisions  of  hardy  plants  used  in  bedding.  And 
all  beds  and  borders  therein  should  be  dressed  when 
vacant  with  charred  garden  refuse,  road  scrapings, 
and  leaf-mould,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of 
jjlants.  When  thus  kept  in  good  heart,  there  is  no 
more  useful  part  of  the  garden. 

Roses. — The  shoots  of  Roses  that  have  flowered 
should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  good  buds,  and 
the  blind  and  useless  shoots  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  heads,  a  proceeding  which  tends  to 
encourage  late  flowering  and  to  increase  the  vigour 
of  the  plants.  Mulching  with  half-decayed  stable- 
manure  is  also  beneficial  to  the  plants,  as  are 
copious  applications  of  liquid-manure. 

Climbers. — Let  all  weakly  and  flowerless  growths 
be  removed,  and  let  the  strong  growths  remain 
free  from  ties,  etc.,  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  ripen 
them  thoroughly  before  making  them  secure  against 
the  wind. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculus  on  heavy  or  cold 
soils  should  be  lifted  and  put  to  dry  in  an  airy 
shed,  spreading  them  thinly  in  shallow  trays. 
When  matured,  the  tubers  will  appear  shrivelled  and 
leathery,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  powdered 
charcoal,  and  kept  till  the  early  winter  or  spring. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Pineapples. — At  this  season  a  good  stock  of  k 
suckers  can  usually  be  found  of  a  size  tit  for  removal 
from  plants  that  have  borne  fruit.  Carefully  wrench 
them  from  the  stock,  and  pot  singly  in  32's, 
using  an  open,  friable  loam,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  bone-meal,  sand,  and  charcoal,  ate 
added.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  should  be  good, 
and  let  them  be  plunged  iu  a  bed  of  fresh  fcr 
menting  material,  duly  prepared,  and  free  from 
rank  steam.  The  bottom-heat  should  not  exceed 
80°,  and  water  should  be  applied  very  sparingly  to 
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the  suckers  till  roots  form.  They  should  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  sun's  rays,  and  bedewed 
over  with  the  syringe  twice  daily.  When  well 
rooted,  afford  air  freely,  and  grow-on  in  moderate 
temperatures  in  order  to  induce  sturdy  growth.  A 
selection  should  now  be  made  of  the  stoutest 
succession-plants  with  a  view  to  preparing  them 
for  early  fruiting  next  season.  These  should  be 
afforded  somewhat  cooler  treatment  than  the 
general  stock,  and  plenty  of  space  for  the  foliage. 
A  rather  dry  course  of  treatment  will  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  but  the  soil  should  not  be  so  dry 
as  will  affect  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  plants 
with  swelling  fruit  may  be  afforded  manure-water 
liberally,  and  a  humid  atmosphere  maintained 
during  the  bright  hours  of  the  day,  sprinkling  the 
plants  lightly  on  hot  days,  and  permitting  the 
temperature  to  run  up  to  95°  at  closing  time.  Those 
plants  which  are  in  flower  should  be  afforded  dry 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing is  over,  let  them  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
loamy  compost,  removing  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  lowermost  leaves. 

Melons. — Except  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, it  is  now  time  to  plant  Melon-plants  for  the 
last  crop.  The  beds  of  fermenting  material  should 
be  carefully  prepared,  as  also  the  soil,  it  being 
difficult  to  maintain  great  vigour  in  the  plants 
unless  this  be  done.  The  plants  should  have  been 
grown  on  without  check  from  the  first.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  three-quarters  turfy  loam  and  one- 
quarter  decayed  manure.  Place  a  shovelful  of  old 
mortar  rubble  or  charcoal  under  each  plant.  When 
planted,  keep  the  lights  close,  and  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  when  the  roots  begin  to  run  in  the  com- 
post, force  the  plants  along  with  high  day  tem- 
peratures, closing  early  in  the  afternoon  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  80°  to  90°,  but  in  the  evening 
allow  a  fall  to  65°  or  70°,  which  may  remain  steady 
during  the  night. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  for  the  production  of  plants 
for  winter  supplies  should  be  sown  at  this  date, 
keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  after  ger- 
mination, and  never  allow  them  to  become  dry 
at  the  root,  or  pot-bound ;  otherwise  red-spider 
may  infest  them,  and  greatly  affect  their  growth. 
Plants  recently  put  out  in  beds  will  require  the 
growths  to  be  frequently  stopped  and  regulated, 
and  strong  growth  induced  by  the  application  of 
turfy-loam  and  leaf  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  beds  ; 
manure-water  being  afforded  when  the  plants  come 
into  bearing.  Plants  coming  in  bearing  should  not 
be  overcropped  at  this  season.  Fire-heat  may  be 
necessary  during  dull  weather  in  order  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  by  day,  and  70°  at 
night  ;  and  the  plants  should  be  syringed  twice 
daily.  If  black  aphis  appear,  fumigate  the  plants 
lightly  and  often. 

Figs. — When  tho  second  crop  of  fruit  is  cleared, 
the  trees  should  be  cleansed  with  the  syringe  and 
clear  water,  and  if  mealy-bug  is  found  on  them, 
the  cleansing  operations  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  next  two  months.  Syringe  the  trees 
often  with  insecticides,  and  use  XL-All.  Kemove 
gross  and  other  useless  shoots.  To  ensure  the 
maturation  of  the  shoots,  dry  conditions  should 
prevail  by  day,  and  cool  ones  at  night.  A  moderate 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  will  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  growth. 

Succession-houses. — As  the  fruit  in  these  houses 
will  be  ripening,  a  drier  atmosphere,  especially 
during  the  night,  should  prevail,  and  the  syringing 
of  the  trees  omitted.  Ventilate  the  bouse  early  in 
the  day,  and  damp  down  once  or  twice  on  sunny 
days.  Let  the  moisture  evaporate  before  closing 
the  house. 


is  a  loss  of  honey  caused  and  the  sections  left 
unfinished,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  involved 
in  getting  the  spare  combs  away  before  reaching 
the  sections.  And,  once  more,  be  careful  that  all 
the  sections  are  kept  upright  when  taken  from  the 
hives,  and  to  keep  them  in  this  position.  Stocks  that 
have  done  honey-gathering  should  be  looked  to, 
and  a  careful  look-out  kept  for  bees  that  can  be 
driven  a  little  later  on  to  strengthen  weak  hives ;  and 
let  the  old  queen  be  taken  away  and  another 
introduced,  it  being  far  better  to  reduce  your  stock 
and  have  better  results,  than  to  keep  a  lot  of  hives 
for  show  purposes  only.  In  cases  where  bees  are 
destroyed,  now  is  the  time  to  run  around  to  your 
neighbours  and  enquire  of  them  before  the  bees  are 
promised  to  some  one  else,  or  destroyed.  The 
present  year  has  been  so  bad  for  bee-keeping  that 
the  price  of  honey  is  sure  to  go  up,  and  it  behoves 
every  bee-keeper  having  good  sections  to  be  careful 
and  not  give  them  away,  because  honey  being 
scarce,  however  good  the  season  may  prove  to  be, 
it  is  certain  to  be  valuable. 

Wax  Moths. — A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept 
for  these  pests,  which  seem  on  the  increase,  and  all 
carpets,  quilts,  &c,  taken  away  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  or  new  ones  placed  in  their  stead.  The 
watchful  bee-keeper  should  examine  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  as  these  are  often  infested  with  the  moth  ; 
and  all  comb  as  soon  as  possible  should  be  made 
into  wax,  or  be  stored  away  with  a  little  napthaline 
to  prevent  the  moths  from  infesting  it.  A  tin 
should  be  kept  for  all  small  pieces  of  waste  comb 
to  be  placed  in,  melting  it  down  as  soon  as  there  is 
enough  collected  to  make  it  worth  the  while. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Scctiojis.  —  These  should  receive  very  careful 
attention,  particularly  as  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  most  beekeepers  are  aware,  the  time  is 
passing  very  quickly,  only  the  hives  now  remain 
«  for  them  to  gather  from.  As  soon  as  full  sections 
are  taken  off,  the  sections  partly  filled  should  be 
placed  in  the  front,  and  newer  ones  placed  in  the 
hives,  and  thus  enable  the  bees  to  fill  the  sections 
which  they  have  commenced.  It  is  very  tiresome 
to  find  say  a  dozen  sections  only  partly  filled,  and 
therefore  unsaleable.  But  this  can  be  avoided  by 
carrying  them  to  the  front ;  and  then  filling  the  vacant 
spaces  with  pieces  of  board  or  carpet,  so  as  to 
confine  the  bees  to  the  sections  alone.  If  bees  are 
allowed  to  get  to   work   on  vacant  spaces,  not  only 


BRITISH   EMPIRE   PEA. 

This  is  a  handsome  main-crop,  tall-growing  Pea, 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  good  flavour.  As 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  John- 
son and  Co.,  Ltd.,  it  was  seen  to  be  very  prolific. 
Our  illustration  (Sg.  25)  shows  that  wrinkled  and 
round  Peas  occur  in  the  same  pod.  Messrs.  Johnson 
were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  their 
collection  of  Peas,  the  highest  Award,  as  we  are 
informed,  for  any  collection  of  Peas  exhibited. 


SOCJETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL 

July  31.— The  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
was  again  well  furnished  with  exhibits  on  Tuesday  last,  when 
there  was  an  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committees. 
The  commencement  of  the  holiday  season  had  an  effect  upon 
the  attendance  of  visitors,  which  was  less  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past.  There  were  few  Orchids  shown,  but 
a  further  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Miss  Roberts  was  made, 
including  specimens  that  could  not  be  shown  on  the  last  occa- 
sion owing  to  the  want  of  space.  These  paintings  have  given 
much  satisfaction,  as  the  illustrations  are  very  faithful. 
The  Orchid  Committer  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  them  by 
recommending  the  award  to  Miss  Roberts  of  one  of  the 
Society's  Gold  Medals. 

The  Orchid  Committee  also  recommended  the  award  of  one 
First  class  Certificate,  two  Awards  of  Merit,  and  three 
Botanical  Certificates. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  awards  to  two 
Nyruphteas,  a  hybrid  Hedychium,  two  tuberous  -  rooted 
Begonias,  and  a  strain  of  Pentstemons. 

There  were  many  exhibits  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetahle 
Committee,  but  no  award  was  made  to  a  novelty. 

According  to  the ' '  Arrangements, "  published  by  the  Society 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
Cactaceous  plants  from  an  amateur,  but  there  was  not  one 
shown.  A  group  of  170  varieties  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Young,  Stevenage. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  upon  "Cherries  and  Plums  in 
Pots  "  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Somerr  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  Eugen 
Seeligmiiller,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  G. 
Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
H.  J.  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Fraser,  and  W.  Howe. 

Alocasias  are  among  the  most  handsome  of  ornamental  stove 
foliage-plants.  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar  of  South  Kensington 
had  a  group  which  included  the  following  varieties  :  A.  Rodi- 
gasiana,  Mrs.  Martin  Cahuzac,  Mortfontainensis,  Lowi 
grandis,  Tliibautiana,  Sanderiana,  argynea,  Watsoni,  Sedeni, 


crystalliua,  and  the  well  known  A.  metallica.  These  had 
all  been  cultivated  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  were 
distinctly  creditable  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Begonias,  from  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  were  shown  in  very  praiseworthy  condition.  The 
varieties  were  all  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section,  and  most  of 
them  double-flowering  ones.  We  particularly  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  exceedingly  attractive  :— Miss  Irene  Lewer, 
pink  ;  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Tweedie, 
white;  Golden  Queen  of  England,  rich  yellow;  Miss  Alice 
Tait,  yellow  ;  Miss  Mary  Pope,  white  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Pope, 
white,  or  pale  cream,  with  narrow  margins  rose  colour;  Mr. 
Dunbar  Wood,  orange  colour  ;  and  Jubilee  Queen,  white.  Two 
additional  varieties  will  be  found  mentioned  under  "Awards." 
Of  single-flowered  varieties,  Miss  Nellie  Thackeray  and  Mr. 
Harry  Webb— the  former  yellow,  and  the  latter  crimson — 
were  good  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  showed  grand 
double -flowered  Hollyhocks,  both  spikes  of  blooms  and  cut 
blossoms,  upon  boards.  In  all,  there  were  thirty-two  varie- 
ties. The  seed  was  sown  in  June  last  year,  and  the  young 
plants  put  out  in  August  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Pentstemons  were  displayed  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpington,  Kent.  The  brilliant  flower* 
spikes  represented  a  very  large-flowered  strain,  extremely 
varied  in  colour.  One  of  the  largest  was  Madame  Furtado 
Heine,  with  white  throat  and  rose  margins.  The  strain  was 
recommended  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
exhibited  Lilrum  aura  turn  Crimson  Queen,  L.  Krameri, 
L.  long  iflorum,  Crinum  Powelli,  and  C.  P.  album,  Delphinium 
Zalil,  a  variety  with  pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  produced 
on  long  spikes ;  several  good  Gaillardias,  and  other  species. 

Streptocarpus  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill 
Nurseries,  London,  S.E.,  illustrated  their  "multiflora"  strain, 
which  may  be  recommended  as  free  blooming,  and  possessing 
attractive  blossoms  in  several  distinct  colour  variations. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gardeni 
London,  W.C.,  had  a  gioup  of  cut  flowers  in  which  herbaceous 
Phloxes  in  variety  were  a  feature  ;  and  flowers  of  Marliac's 
Nymptueas  shown  in  pars  of  water,  were  interesting,  viz.,  N.Mar- 
liacea  alba,  Ellisiana,  rich  crimson  ;  chromatella,  pale  yellow; 
Robinsoni,  Laydekeri  in  several  varieties,  and  others.  The 
blooms  we  re  of  such  sizes  as  indicated  successful  cultivation 
of  these  popular  and.  handsome  aquatics.  The  exhibit  further 
included  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  cut  flowers  of  Carnations,  Montbrietias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  Magnolias,  and  other  garden 
flowers  of  equal  beauty,  was  shown  by  Lord  Hillingdon 
Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Allan)  (Silver  Bank 
sian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  who  frequently  exhibit  the  beauties  of  choice 
flowering  shrubs,  had  sprays  of  Clethra  canescens,  the  very 
fine  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  Magnolia  grandiflora  Exmouth 
variety,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  J^sculus  inacrostachya,  with 
Pavia-like  rlo  wers ;  and  Ligustrum  japonicum  elegans,  a 
variegated  variety  of  much  elegance.  Each  ot"  these  are 
worthy  eve  ry  recommendation  to  intending  planters. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts, 
had  a  collection  of  succulents,  said  to  represent  174  distinct 
varieties.  The  plants  were  small,  but  most  of  them  good 
specimens.  Also  a  very  good  display  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  inclusive  of  a  considerable  number  of  species  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  London,  made  a 
very  extensive  exhibit  of  Ferns  in  pots.  They  were  arranged 
upon  the  floor,  and  consequently  it  was  possible  to  display 
good  specimens  of  Nephrolepis  acuta,  Cyathea  insignis, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and  other  large 
growing  species ;  Adiantum  elegans,  Gymnogrammas  in 
variety,  Asplenium  nidus  avis,  and  other  species  were  included 
in  this  extensive  exhibit  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Pail  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
made  a  grand  exhibit  ot  herbaceous  Phloxes,  in  large  bold 
bunches.  Of  whites,  Fiancee,  Diamond,  Purity,  and  Albatre 
were  noticed,  the  first  named  being  perhaps  best.  The  richest 
coloured  of  them  all  was  Coquelicot,  and  Etna  is  only  a  little 
leas  showy.  Le  Mahdi  was  the  best  purple  variety ;  and  in 
addition  may  be  mentioned  Pantheon,  pink  ;  Adonis,  a  rather 
lighter  shade  in  same  colour  ;  Beranger,  blush  ;  and  Madame 
A.  Denis,  white  with  ros  e-coloured  eye  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
Gladiolus  from  Messrs.  Kelway  <fe  Son,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somerset,  created  a  glorious  display  of  colour.  There  were 
something  .like  120  varieties,  the  spikes  strong,  and  the 
flowers  large  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made  an  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  vases,  which  were  arranged  on  a  white  cloth, 
and  the  front  of  the  table  being  draped  with  green  baize,  the 
exhibit  had  a  very  pretty  effect  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Campanula  isophylla  Mayi  has  never  been  shown  to  better 
effect  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  London,  than  on  this  occasion.  There  were 
staked  specimens  like  little  pyramids,  and  others  with  some 
of  the  shoots  staked  erect,  and  others  drooping  far  below  the 
suspended  pots.  They  were  arranged  in  a  very  effective 
manner,  plenty  of  space  was  given  to  each  plant,  and  every 
shoot  bore  numerous  flowers,  which  are  rather  flat,  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  of  a  pretty  delicate  pale  shade  of  mauve 
colour.  The  exhibit  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  in  the  hall,  and  everyone  admired  this  new  Cam- 
panula, which  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Ghronidet 
August  12,  1899,  p.  15T.  A  useful  sport  from  C.  x  Balchiniana, 
and  several  species,  were  also  displayed  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
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showed  a  pretty  group  of  Iviea  in  pots,  in  which  a  largo 
number  of  variegated  and  green 'leaved  varieties  was  Included 
(Savor  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  had  a  group 
Of  hardy  flowers,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  which  were  some 
line  spikes  of  Tucdb  fllameutosa.  Spigelia  marylandica  is  a 
rave  North  American  plant,  with  long,  tubular  red  flowers, 
with  yellow  segments;  it  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and 
requires  deep  shade.  Stokesia  cyanea,  a  species  that  usually 
blooms  in  November,  was  shown  in  flower,  and  we  noticed  a 
tiue  spike  of  Aselepias  tuberosa.  Statice  latifolia  alba  is  a 
new  variety  of  much  elegance,  suitable  for  the  same  uses  as 
the  Gypsophila  paniculata.  Azalea  occidentalis,  with  nume- 
rous white  fragrant  flowers,  was  shown  in  3-inch  pots  ;  it  is 
a  good  dwarf-growing  Azalea,  but  the  flowers  last  only  a  very 
brief  period  when  cut  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Exacum  mac ranthum,  a  Gentianaceous  annual  requiring  stove 
or  intermediate  temperature,  and  possessing  rich  blue-purple 
flowers  2  inches  or  more  across,  witli  showy  yellow  stamens, 
was  shown  capitally  by  Mr.  Welb>re  Ellis,  Hazelbourne, 
Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Barrell),  There  was  a  nice  group  of 
the  plants,  and  they  showed  very  successful  cultivation 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Gt.  Bookham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  blooms  of  very  choice  border  Carnations, 
including  The  Naiad,  yellow  ;  Nox,  crimson  ;  Monarch,  yellow 
ground  with  heavy  rose-flaked  ;  Daniel  Defoe,  yellow  with 
pale  rose  edgings,  &c. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fowle,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Teignmouth, 
S.  Devon,  showed  blooms  and  plants  of  a  border  Carnation 
named  May  Stiles,  with  rose-coloured  blooms  ;  also  a  yellow 
ground  border  variety  named  Mrs.  Prince. 

Carnation  Major  Harbord  was  a  fine  yellow  variety,  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich. 

Awards. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Andrew  Tuxedie.— A  tuberous-rooted  variety, 
having  white  Camellia-like  flowers  with  delicate  lemon  shading 
in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex  (Award  of  Merit). 

Begonia  S.  T,  Wright.— A  very  beautiful  double-flowered 
tuberous  variety,  orange  colour  or  salmon-red.  The  blossoms 
have  very  fine  petals.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Hedychium  F.  W.  Moore  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  a  hybrid  from  H.  cocciuea 
and  H.  coronaria,  and  the  splendid  truss  shown  bore  very 
numerous  large  blossoms,  with  lemon  ground  colour,  shaded 
buff  (First-class  Certificate). 

NympluvixMarliacearubro-punctata  —  A  very  showy  variety, 
with  large,  intensely  red  coloured  flowers.  From  L.  de  Roths- 
child, Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson) 
(First-class  Certificate). 

Ni/mphtcaxsanquinea.— Flowers  large,  and  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  and  possessing  numerous  orange-coloured  stamens. 
From  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Acton. 

Pentstcmon  strain.— Messrs.  Dobbie&  Co.,  Orpington  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
J.  T.  Gabriel,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  E.  Hill,  T.  Rochford,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  Colman,  C.  Winn,  and  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

An  interesting  feature  at  the  meeting  was  a  display  of  the 
coloured  drawings  of  those  Orchids  which  had  received  First- 
class  Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  since  January,  18!)7,  and 
which  now  amount  to  about  400. 

Sir  Frederick  Wig  an,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  group  of  rare  and  splendidly  grown  Orchids,  in  which 
were  the  fine  Cattleya  x  Whitei,  Wigan's  variety,  with  four 
flowers ;  Lfelio  -  Cattleya  x  Pallas,  with  four  fine  flowers  ; 
a  grand  plant  and  fine  variety  of  L  -C.  x  Atlanta,  L.-C.  x 
Aurora,  Lielia  x  Olivie,  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  C.  Aclandhe 
nigrescens,  and  other  showy  Orchids. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur- 
series, Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  group  made  up  of  good 
plants  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  imperialis,  C.  Leopoldi,  a  fine 
example  of  Lrelio- Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood,  Cypripedium 
x  Harrisianuni  superbum,  C.  x  Io  superbum,  C.  x  macro- 
pterum,  C.  X  selligerum  majus,  and  Platyclinis  filiformis. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a 
group  of  very  finely-grown  Disa  grandiflora,  bearing  about 
twenty-five  spikes  of  fine  scarlet  flowers. 

De  B.  Crawshay, Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  again  showed 
his  Odontoglossum  x  Hallio-crispum  Crawshayanum,  vary- 
ing from  the  original,  which  was  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  in  1S96. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good),  showed  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  Rosslyn  variety,  a  very 
handsome  form,  which  on  this  occasion  demonstrated  the 
instability  of  the  flowers  of  hybrids,  the  one  flower  having  the 
orange-veined  lip  of  C.  aurea,  aad  the  other  exhibiting  the 
yellow  blotches  on  each  side  of  the  lip  as  in  the  other  parent, 
C.  Warscewiczii.  Mr.  Pitt  also  showed  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
Lemoniana,  a  charming  blush-white  form,  with  a  slight  purple 
marking  on  the  lip  ;  and  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Broomfieldiensis. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  an  inflorescence  of  Angrrecum  caudatum  and 
other  interesting  Orchids. 

John  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  sent 
a  pretty  form  of  Phaius  bicolor  with  coppery-yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  and  white  labellum  marked  with  rose  at  the 
margin. 


A.  H.  Bwee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys), showed  the  singular  lUilbophyllum  Sandcrianum. 

Mr.  Wm.  Riches,  Stamford  Hill,  showed  a  good  form  of 
Liclio-Cattleya  x  elegans. 

Awards, 

Cattleya  x  F.  II*.  Wigan  (Sehilleriana  x  aurea),  from  Sir 
Frederick  Wic.an,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young).—  A  very  fine  hybrid,  of  the  general  appearance 
of  C.  x  Whitei,  but  exhibiting  the  characters  of  C.  Schilleriana 
in  a  more  marked  degree.  Sepals  light  rose,  tinged  with 
bronzy-yellow ;  petals  rose  colour.  Lip  purple  on  the  side 
lobes,  yellow  in  the  centre,  the  front  rose,  with  purplish- 
crimson  veins  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cattleya  x  porpkyrophlebia  (intermedia  X  superba),  from  Sir 
Frederick  Wusan,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.   W.  H.  Young).— One  of 
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Fig.  25.  — British  empire  pea:  bright  green, 
(see  p.  96.) 


the  hybrids  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  and  flowered 
in  1885.  Sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged  with  lilac  ;  front  of 
lip  crimped,  and  veined  with  purple  (Award  of  Merit). 

La:lio-CattleyaxRetnuIa  (L.  tenebrosao*  C.  Aclandiie  $). — A 
very  distinct  hybrid  of  medium-size  growth,  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Sepals  and  petals  yellowish, 
tinged  with  brown.  Lip  white  at  the  base  and  side  lobes, 
front  lobe  broad,  veined  and  tinged  with  dark  rose ;  the 
margin  being  nearly  white  (Award  of  Merit). 

Odontoglossum  omentum,  from  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. — Flowers  small,  yellow 
and  brown,  and  with  some  resemblance  to  those  of  O.  cristatum 
(Botanical  Certificate). 

Cyrtopera  ]ilantaginea,  from  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.— Sepals  greenish,  petals  white, 
forming  a  hood  over  the  column  ;  lip  white,  with  purple 
markings  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Phaius  bicolor,  from  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill. — • 
Sepals  and  petals  bronzy -yellow,  lip  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
front  white,  with  light  rose  markings  at  the  edge  (Botanical 
Certificate). 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present;  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Jos.  Cheal,  W. 
Poupart,  A.  H.  Pearson,  A.  F.  Barron,  Geo.  Keif,  W.  Wilks, 
A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Batos,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  Geo.  Wythes, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Ed.  Beckett,  J.  Willard,  Geo. 
Bunyard,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  H.  Esling. 

Cherry  "Noble"  was  given  an  Award  bytho  Fruit  Committee 
last  year,  and  on  this  occasion  Messrs.  W.  Ray&  Co.  exhibited 
a  fine  lot  of  fruits,  as  well  as  branches  bearing  fruits  showing 
exceptional  free  cropping  qualities.  The  fruits  are  like  those 
of  the  Morello,  but  larger,  very  firm,  and  perfectly  sweet.  It 
would  make  an  excellent  variety  for  supplying  to  market,  as 
the  quality  is  <;ood,  the  fruits  large,  attractive,  and  such  as 
would  travel  well. 

Eleagnus  longipes,  branches  bearing  fruits,  as  well  as  a 
palatable  preserve  made  from  them,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

Early  Victoria  Apple,  a  green  kitchen  variety,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cross  &  Son,  Wisbech. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  showed  fruits  of  Juneating, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Red  Astrachan  Apples,  grown  within 
a  short  radius  of  Charing  Cross  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Fruits  of  Rubus  leucodermis  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Several  seedling  Melons  were  shown  for  Certificates,  but 
none  was  successful.  One  fruit  exhibited  weighed  13  lb., 
and  was  generally  considered  to  be  larger  than  desirable. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  showed  six  fruits 
of  Melon  Princess,  a  variety  from  Shamrock  ?  x  Sutton's 
Pink  Flesh  6 .  The  seedling  had  scarlet  flesh  and  the  fruits 
were  of  average  size,  and  attractive  in  appearance.  Tomato 
Waterloo  was  also  shown  from  Frogmore  ;  it  is  a  variety  from 
Dwarf  Champion?  x  Frog.  Selected  £.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good  cropper,  and  the  deep  red  fruits,  which  are  of  consider- 
able size,  are  best  perfection  type  in  regard  to  form. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chel- 
sea, made  a  grand  exhibit  of  Gooseberries,  inclusive  of  100 
varieties.  Each  of  the  two  new  varieties  raised  by  this  firm, 
and  known  as  Langley  Beauty,  large  yellow,  and  Langley 
Gage,  small,  pale-coloured  fruits  of  exceptional  flavour,  were 
splendidly  repiesented.  There  were  also  noticed  amongst  the 
yellow,  green,  or  white-fruited  varieties  Prince  Arthur,  Early 
Sulphur,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pretty  Boy,  Catherina,  Pilot, 
Rumbullion,  the  richly.flavoured  Whitesmith,  London 'City, 
Langley  Gage,  Sir  S.  Brown,  Bright  Venus,  Green  Walnut, 
Pitmaston,  Green  Gage,  and  Golden  Gem.  The  old  Lanca- 
shire Lad,  Lord  Audley,  London,  Warrington,  Highlander, 
Whinham's  Industry,  and  others  were  conspicuous  among  the 
red-fruited  varieties.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a  cross 
between  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  ;  it  was  named  The 
Mahdi,  and  was  from  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay  and  the 
Blackberry.  It  is  interesting,  but  possibly  not  more  useful 
than  either  of  its  parents.  Excellenc  fruits  of  the  Logan 
Berry  were  also  exhibited,  and  of  La  Versaillaise  Red  Cur- 
rants, and  of  Black  Currants,  Black  Grape,  and  Lee's  Prolific ; 
also  white  Dutch  Currants.  Strawberry  The  Khedive,  from 
Lord  Suftield  x  British  Queen,  also  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  had 
a  nice  flavour,  and  the  fruits,  which  were  rather  small,  were 
much  pointed  in  shape  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Walters), 
exhibited  a  nice  collection  of  fruits,  including  two  fine  Melons. 
Of  Grapes  there  were  eighteen  bunches,  representing  the 
varieties  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Foster's  Seedling.  There  were  also  Peaches, 
Cherries,  and  dessert  Tomatos.  Of  several  dishes  of  Necta- 
rines, the  variety  Lord  Napier  was  shown  best,  the  others 
being  small  in  size  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Lecture. 

ON  CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS  IN  POTS. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  Cherries 
and  Plums  in  pots,  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries, 
Herts,  and  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  maintaining  the  traditions 
of  his  firm. 

After  explaining  the  kind  of  house  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  Cherries  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Mr.  Rivers  went  on  to  say 
that  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  the  trees  are 
removed  from  the  house  to  the  open  air,  and  plunged  nearly  to 
he  rim  of  the  pots.  Water  is  given  them  when  necessary,  and 
they  are  occasionally  syringed  overhead.  In  October  they  are 
again  removed  to  the  orchard -house,  to  be  prepared  for 
forcing.  They  should  be  repotted  if  necessary  into  a  compost 
of  good  loam  and  rotted  manure,  to  which  some  old  mortar- 
rubble  should  be  added. 

Repotting  is  generally  necessary  only  in  alternate  years,  and 
when  this  has  to  be  done,  the  trees  are  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  the  soil  taken  away  from  the  ball  of  the  plants, 
until  the  older  roots  are  reached.  Some  of  the  younger  roots 
are  removed  entirely,  and  the  trees  are  then  ready  for 
transference  to  the  new  pots.  When  repotting  is  not  done, 
the  trees  are  top-dressed  instead,  previous  to  which  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  and  sides  as  can  be  removed  is 
taken  away.  Usually  an  11-inch  pot  is  sumcientin  size  for  a 
tree  three  years  old  ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  pot  one  size  larger 
may  be  given  each  time  it  is  repotted,  but  18-inch  pots 
should  be  the  maximum  size  used. 

The  trees  will  need  but  little  water  after  they  are  re- 
potted, and  none  during  November  or  December.  In 
February  the  trees  may  be  pruned,  but  some  of  the  older 
ones  having  made  next  to  no  growth,  will  not  require  this 
attention ;  but  young  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  five 
or  more  eyes.  The  pots  are  plunged  into  the  border  of  the 
houses,  and  under  the  base  [of  each  pot  is  placed  a  bed  of 
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cinders.    The  house  should  be  fumigated  as  a  prevention  of 
aphis,  &c. 

When  the  stoning  stage  has  been  passed,  the  fruits  may  be 
thinned,  and  finally  the  bunches  may  contain  from  six  to 
sixteen  or  twenty  fruits  each. 

A  single  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  will  suffice  to 
protect  the  trees  from  spring  frosts.  Water  must  lie  given 
very  carefully  until  the  leaves  are  developed.  When  water- 
ing the  roots  of  the  trees,  damp  also  the  path,  to  induce  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

Liquid-manure  will  be  needed  twice  a  week  after  the  fruits 
have  commenced  to  swell,  and  two  top-dressings  with  manure, 
or  a  very  rich  compost  may  be  given  ;  the  first  when  the  fruits 
have  finished  stoning,  and  the  second  when  they  commence 
to  colour.  The  thouts  may  be  pinched  back  to  eight  or  ten 
leaves.  Black-fly  must  be  combated,  and  even  during  the 
flowering  stage  the  house  could  safely  be  fumigated  with  the 
XL-AU  vaporiser.  In  giving  a  selection  of  varieties  for  culti- 
vation in  pots,  Mr.  Rivers  said  that  Early  Rivers  was  an  ideal 
Cherry.  The  fruits  are  black,  very  sweet,  and  will  hang  one 
month  after  ripening.  As  the  audience  were  invited  to  taste 
this  Cherry,  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  appreciate 
its  delicious  quality. 

Plums. 

The  details  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cherry  in  pots,  said  Mr. 
Rivers,  were  also  those  needful  in  the  case  of  Plums.  Indoors, 
where  they  are  safe  from  the  birds,  Plums  will  hang  very 
long,  especially  the  late  sorts,  and  when  they  shrivel  they 
become  bags  of  honey.  A  selection  of  varieties  was  quoted, 
.and  their  season  of  ripening  given,  commencing  with  Stint, 
Early  Prolific,  Czar,  and  Oullln's  Golden  Gage,  and  ending 
with  Primate,  and  Rivers'  Late  Orange.  Mr.  Rivers  added 
that  the  Japanese  Plums  had  not  yet  proved  themselves  to  be 
of  much  use  for  cultivation  in  English  gardens. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  of  Maidstone, 
and  Mr.  Roupell. 


MANCHESTER     AND    NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

July  19.— Present:  Messrs.  G.  S.  Bill,  W.  B.  Upjohn, 
Chas.  Parker,  J.  Robson,  P.  Weathers  (Hon.  Secretary).  As 
is  always  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  theie  was  a  small 
meeting,  and  only  a  few  plants  were  brought  before  the 
committee. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.  exhibited  a  very  good  form 
of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Robert-),  staged  a 
few  Odontoglossums,  two  of  which,  viz.,  O.  Coradinei  var. 
pallida,  and  a  good  form  of  O.  Pescatorei,  Oakfield  var  , 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Mrs.  Brigos,  Bury,  Accrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilkinson),  exlr- 
b'.ted  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeauum,  Bank  House 
var.,  a  very  good  form  (First-class  Certificate). 

John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre  Nurseries,  staged  avery 
handsome  lot  of  Dendrobium  Phalrenopsis  var.  Sehroderae,  for 
which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  At  this  time  of  year,  a 
group  as  good  as  this  one  would  be  very  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  J.  RoBson  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  L;elio- 
Cattleya  X  Admiral  Dewey,  Robson's  var.,  a  very  noble  and 
handsome  hybrid,  with  a  rich  velvety  crimson  lip.  1'.  W. 


READING   AND   DISTRICT   GAR- 
DENERS' MUXUAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

July  24.— The  annual  outing  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  on  the  above  date,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The 
outing  took  the  form  of  a  river-trip  to  Henley,  when,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  P.  C.  Crisp,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Noble,  visits 
were  made  to  Friar  Park  aid  Park  Place.  The  party  in- 
eluded  the  President  (C.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.),  Messrs.  Fry 
(Chairman),  and  Hinton  (Vice-Chairman).  A  special  privi- 
lege, which  was  great1}'  appreciated,  was  the  opportunity  ot 
inspecting  Mrs.  Noble's  wonderful  collection  of  foreign  birds. 
The  ramble  ended,  ani  tea  partaken  of,  the  boat  started  for 
Reading,  which  was  reached  about  0  p.m.  The  arrangements 
made  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


ROSE    SHOW   AT    CARLISLE. 

July  24.— The  Carlisle  ard  Cumbeiland  Horticultural 
Society  held  an  exhibition  of  Roses  and  other  flowers  and 
fruit  in  the  Public  Markets  in  that  city  on  the  above  date. 
The  show  was  strikingly  pretty  and  successful,  for  it  was 
helped  not  only  by  gardeners  at  mansions  in  various  parts  of 
Cumberland,  but  by  displays  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Dublin  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee  :  ani  stands  of 
Roses,  plants,  &c,  on  exhibition  from  Messrs.  Little  & 
Ballantyne,  Knowefield  ;  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros.,  Scotch 
Street  ;  Messrs.  E.  F.  Fatrbairx  &  Sons,  Edentown  ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Chester;  Messrs.  Croll,  jDundee ;  Messrs. 
Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries;  and  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather, 
Kelso,  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  show. 

The  finest  twenty-four  H.P.,  distinct,  were  shown  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H  Pemberton,  of  Romford.  Each  Rose  stood  up 
clear  and  bright,  without  imperfection,  each  one  a  study  in 
itself.  There  were  remarked  very  fine  blooms  of  Francois 
.Mi<  helon,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  '  armine-red,  large ;  Marie 
Rady,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Teslout,  Danmark,  Kaiserin 
Augusta.    V.cto.'ia,    Cjinte     Rairnbaua,     Mrs.    John    Laing, 


■Etiennc  Levet,  Ethel  Richardson,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Marie 
Ba.uma.nn,  rich  carmine  crimson  ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  velvet, 
shaded  crimson  ;  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner, and  A.  K.  Williams.  In  his  fifteens,  twelves,  and  sixes, 
Mr.  Pemberton  was  equally  successful. 

Local  gardeners  were  more  to  the  fore  in  the  herbaceous 
classes,  and  those  for  Carnations,  Begonias,  table  plants,  and 
in  the  fruit  section. 

It  can  be  imagined  what  a  fine  display  of  Roses  the  pro- 
fessional growers  made  when  it  is  stated  that  there  were  five 
entries  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  hybrid  perjjetuals,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  six  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  five  in 
the  class  for  twenty- fours,  and  so  on. 

The  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  were  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  In  one  class,  for  tables  0  feet  by  3  feet, 
Judge  Steavenson's  gardener  had  arranged  a  charmingly 
varied  table  of  Iris  and  other  Lilies,  Delphinium,  blue  and 
yellow  Violas,  &c. 

Numerous  ladies  entered  the  competition  for  baskets  of 
Roses,  and  it  was  won  by  Miss  Ada  Bendle,  who  had  made 
tasteful  use  of  five  varieties  of  blooms  and  buds  ;  the  Misses 
Sale  being  2nd  and  3rd. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

July  25. — On  the  above  date  a  party  numbering  150  persons, 
composed  of  some  of  the  office -s  and  members  of  the  Society, 
paid  a  visit  to  Halton,  Tring,  on  the  invitation  of  Alfred  C. 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  by  whom  they  were  most  hospitably 
entertained. 

Leaving  Baker  Street  station  by  special  train,  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  party  was  conveyed 
to  Wendover,  where  conveyances  were  waiting  to  proceed  to 
Halton.  Dinner  was  served  in  a  spacious  tent  in  the  grounds, 
Mr.  Percy  Waterer  in  the  chair. 

During  the  afternoon,  visits  were  mad?  to  the  Swiss  Chalet 
and  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  then  followed  tea,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  glasshouses  and  the  gardens  about  the 
residence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  the  gardener  at  Hilton.  The 
return  .journey  was  made  at  8  o'clock,  and  Baker  Street 
reached  by  half-past  nine.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
outings  held  by  the  Society,  and  though  the  heat  was  greaf, 
there  were  pleasant  and  cooling  currents  of  air  on  the  high 
ground  above  tha  mansion. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on  Thursday,  July  2->,  when  a 
large  number  of  members  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hancock.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Sweet  Peas," 
opened  by  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Coombs  Nurseries,  Westbury- 
on-Trym. 

In  opening  the  subject  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  of  Weni  Mr.  House  claimed  for  Sweet 
Peas  an  attractiveness  and  usefulness  for  all  forms  of  H  .ral 
decoration,  to  be  found  in  hardly  any  other  flower,  and  gave 
very  clear  details  as  to  the  methods  of  culcure  likely  to 
secure  the  best  results,  urging  the  need  of  planting  thinly, 
firmly,  and  in  well-manured  giound.  He  also  give  many 
useful  hints  as  to  sticking,  applying  water,  and  shade,  closing 
with  a  list  of  the  varieties  he  thought  the  best  tor  ordinary 
aud  exhibition  culture.  Mr.  House's  lecture  was  much 
appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  attendance 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 


NEWPORT    AND   MONMOUTHSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  26. —This  Society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  King 
Hill  Field,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  on  the  above  date, 
and  favoured  by  fine  weather,  plenty  of  exhibitors,  and  the 
efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  secretary  and  committee,  it  resulted 
in  a  great  success. 

TLANTS. 

Flowering  Plants  0}  tlie  Stove  and  Greenhouse  were  as  usual 
excellently  shown  by  Mi.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  was 
an  easy  1st  with  six  specimens,  viz.,  Stephauotis  floribunda, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Erica  Irbyana,  Altamanda  nobilis, 
Static?  profusa,  and  a  Kalosantlies.  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq. , 
Ten-y-far,  Llanelly  (gr,  Mr. ,  Carpenter),  who  was  L'ad,  had 
smaller  well-flowered  plants  of  Ixora  Barbidgei,  FrancUcea 
calycina  major,  &c. 

In  a  class  for  four  plants,  Col.  Wallace,  Chesterholm, 
Newport '(gr.,  Mr.  Powell),  was  a  good  1st,  with  Euchaiis 
grandiflora,  Clerodeniron  Balfouriana,  Allammda 'nobilis,  and 
Rondeletaa  speciosa  major.  J.  Pickford,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Taylor),  wdio  was  2nd,  had  excellent  Authurium  Schirzeri- 
anum,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and  Dipladenia  splendens. 

Foliage  Plants.— Tilr.  Cypher  was  again  1st  amongst  four 
exhibitors  for  six  '  ornamental  foliage  plants,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Codiaaums  angustifoliura  and  Queen  Victoria, 
Keutias  Belmoreana  and  Fosteriana,  Cycas  undulata,  and 
Latania  borbonica ;  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq,  was  again  2nd, 
.with  good  Codiaaums,  Palms>  &c. 

Eleven  exhibitors  staged  in  a  class  for  six  table  plants,  and 
competition  was  close.  Dracaenas,  Codiaaums,  Palms,  and 
Aralias,  being  the  plants  chiefly  utilised.  Dr.  S.  Thomas, 
Clytha  Park,  Newport  (gr.,Mr.  Lewis),  was  placed  1st;  and 
C.  H.  Bailey,  Esq  ,  Stelvio,  Newport,  2nd 


Classes  were  provided  for  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  Petunias, 
Orchids,  zonal  Geraniums,  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Begonias, 
and  others  ;  and  many  excellent  subjects  of  this  description 
were  staged. 

Groups.—  These  were  splendidly  exhibited,  forming  a  fine 
feature  of  the  show.  For  one  placed  within  a  circle  11  feet 
in  diameter,  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  was  deservedly  1st,  with  a 
light,  graceful  arraugeraent,  consisting  chiefly  of  Huineas, 
Palms,  Codiaaums,  Dracamas,  Eulalias,  and  Ferns,  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
edged  with  Fittonias  and  Oplisinenus  Burmanni;  C.  H. 
Bailey,  Esq  ,  was  2nd,  with  a  similar  although  slightly  more 
heavy  arrangement. 

For  a  group  arranged  in  semicircular  form,  and  covering 
50  square  feet,  four  contestants  engaged,  and  here  Col. 
Wallace  was  adjudged  1st,  with  a  number  of  tastefully- 
arranged  plants,  including  Palms,  Codiaaums,  Dracaenas,  and 
Coleus,  enlivened  with  Orchids,  Lilies,  and  other  flowering 
subjects,  fringed  with  Adiantum  capilhu-veneris,  and  blue 
Lobelia,  and  having  a  background  of  cork,  draped  with  Lyco- 
podiums,  Caladium  argyrites,  Ferns,  &c. ;  the  2nd  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  Ansalde,  of  Cardiff. 

TABLE   DECORATIONS. 

A  tent  was  davoted  to  these  classes,  which  were  open 
only  to  ladies.  The  tables  were  round,  and  laid  for  eight 
persons,  and  a  very  attractive  display  was  made.  Amongst 
seven  competitors,  Mrs.  Firbank,  of  Glenlisk,  with  a  pretty 
arrangement  of  Cattleyas  and  Yellow  Iceland  Popples, 
relieved  by  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  Myrsiphyllum,  and 
lighted  by  fairy  lamps  under  glass  shades,  was  placed  1st; 
Mrs.  Earle  Marsh  coming  t-'ud,  with  a  patriotic  display  of 
red,  white,  aud  blue,  the  colours  being  found  in  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  white  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Sweet  Peas  and 
Delphiniums,  Adiantum  fronds  being  used  as  a  foil  to  the 
blossoms  ;  Mrs.  Woodcock  was  a  good  3rd. 

COT  FLOWERS. 
Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  twenty-four  distinct.— Mr.  S.  Tre- 
seder,  Cardiff,  showed  excellently  in  this  class,  and  was  1st, 
his  best  blooms  were  Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Duchess  de  Morny,  M.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Baumann,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  ; 
Mr.  Croslino,  fenarth,  was  a  good  2nd,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laingi 
Her  Majesty,  Marchioness  of  Dawnshire,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Helen  Keller,  &c. 

Teas,  twelve  distinct.— Here  again  Mr.  S.  Treseder  took  the 
lead,  with  good  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Mare- 
chal  Neil,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Hoste,  Medea,  &c. 
Mr.  Crosi.inc  was  a  close  2nd,  with  Hon.  Edith  Giffard, 
Ernest  Mel z,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  amongst  his 
best  blooms. 

Sweet  Pels  were  effectively  staged  ina  space  9  feet  by  3  feet. 
Messrs.  S.  Treseder,  R.  Croslino,  and  Basham  of  Bas- 
saleg,  being  the  successful  exhibitors  ;  and  with  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  Mr.  William  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  was  1st, 
with  splendid  blooms,  several  fine  seedlings  bain*  remarked 
amongst  them. 

MisccUaneotu.—  The  classes  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  well  filled  with  exhibits  of  average  quility.  The  trade 
exhibits  were  amongst  the  best  features  of  the  show,  and  of 
these  Mr.  Basham,  of  Bassaleg,  tilled  the  centre  of  a  tent  with 
heavily-fruited  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears  growing  in  pots, 
Cordon  Gooseberries  in  much  variety,  and  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plmts.  Mr.  Heath,  of  Cheltenham,  bad  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  and  a  group  of  choice  tuberous  rooted 
Begonias,  certificates  being  awardei  to  Begonia  Mrs.  Pil- 
linger,  a  large  double-flowerei  white;  Mrs.  Percy  H.  Harris, 
a  fine  double-flowered  Primrose ;  and  Mons.  Fossatt,  double- 
flowered  blush-white. 

A  large  and  splendid  lot  of  border  Carnations  was  shown 
by  Mr.  William  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  who  gained  Certificates 
for  Mrs.  H.  O.  Fisher,  tine  scarlet  self;  Lady  Morel,  yellow, 
fine  ;  and  Lady  Hill,  large  apricot  flake.  T.  C. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIE3  CARNATION 
AND  PICOTEE. 

August  1.— This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  bright  but  refreshingly 
cool  weather  prevailed  after  mid-day.  As  usual,  a  large  com- 
pany came  to  see  the  blooms.  It  was  generally  thought  to  be 
the  best  exhibition  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  entries 
were  unusually  numerous,  and  the  blooms  were  of  high 
quality.  The  white-ground  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations 
lacked  size  and  substance  ;  the  fact  that  they  are  the  earliest 
to  bloom  caused  them  to  suffer  severely  from  the  high  tem- 
perature which  prevailed  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
in  July.  The  white-ground  Picotees  were  decidedly  supeiior, 
and  the  yellow-grounds  and  fancies,  with  the  sel's,  really 
superb. 

There  was  a  large  and  keen  competition  in  all  the  classes 
for  cut  blooms.  The  chief  honours  were  taken  by  the  Bir- 
mingham growers,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Cartwuioht  ami  A.  c  W. 
Jones,  as  representing  the  amateurs;  and  Messrs.  Tomson  ffl 
Co.,  A.  R.  Brown,  and  R.  Sydenham,  among  the  traders. 
The  Sydenham  Amateurrs'  Challenge  Cup  was  again  won  by 
the  holder,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  and  becomes  his  absolute 
property.  Tne  Midland  Counties  Challenge  Cup  competition 
for  traders  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  and  lie  becomes  the 
holder  for  tin  next  year.  A  fuller  report  w.ll  appair  in  our 
next  issue. 
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PEONY  "  lu  the  Province  nf  Suohue.  near  to 
Chungking,  grow  certain  flowers  called  Meutang, 
in  high  esteem  amongst  them,  anil  therefore  called 
the  King  of  Flowers.  It  differs  very  little  in 
fashion  from  the  European  Kose,  but  is  much 
larger,  and  spreads  its  leaves  further  abroad.  It 
far  surpasses  the  Ris9  in  beauty,  but  f  ills  short  in 
richness  of  scent.  It  has  no  thorrs  or  prickles,  is 
generally  of  a  white  colour,  mingled  with  a  little 
purple,  yet  there  are  some  that  are  yellow  and 
red.  This  flower  grows  upon  a  bush,  and  is 
carefully  cherished  and  planted  in  all  gardens 
belonging  to  the  (irandees  for  one  of  their  most 
choice  flowers."  An  Embassy  from  the  Eait-hulin. 
Company  of  the.  United  Provinces  to  the  Grand 
Tartar  Cham,  Emptrour  of  China,  1CG9. 


©bituarp. 

MRS.  Barlow.— The  death  of  this  lady,  at 
Shimdda-hir,  Llandudno,  on  the  2/ith  ult.,  at  tho 
age  of  73  years,  is  announced.  Those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  late 
Samuel  Barlow,  formerly  of  Stakehill  House, 
Middleton,  and  visited  him  iu  his  lifetime,  will 
have  kindly  remembrances  of  the  genial  hospitality 
shown  tbem  by  Mrs.  Barlow,  on  the  occasions  of 
not  a  few  memorable  floricultural  gatherings. 


The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  OardenB  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  July  22  to  July  "2i,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 
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73-2 

65-0  82-3 

1 

608 

053 

718 

60-6 

60-5 

56  6 

Remarks.— The  very  hot  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week  culminated  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm  on  the  27th,  when 
about  one-half  inch  of  rain  fell ;  it.  has  been  much  cooler  since 
that  date. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  July  28,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

'•  The  weather  during  this  week  was  again  dull  and  rather 
rainy  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  and  over  Scotland  ■  el«e 
where  it  continued  very  fine  and  dry  until  Friday  'wheii 
severe  thunderstorms  occurred  over  England  and  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  Very  heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms  wire  ex- 
penenced  also  at  many  of  the  Irish  stations  on  Saturday. 

-The  temperature  was  s'ill  higher  over  the  greater  part 
of  England  than  during  the  preceding  week,  and  again  ex- 
reeded  the  average  in  all  districts.  In  England  E  the 
excess  was  as  much  as  9°,  and  in  the  Midland  Counties  and 
Engtand,  8.,  8°  j  while  it  ranged  from  6°  in  England,  NE 
and  8. W.,  to  2°  in  Scotland,  N.  and  E.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  registered  on  the  25th  in  most  parts  ot  England 
but  on  irregular  dates  over  Ireland  and  Scotland  Tliev 
were  as  high  as  92'  in  England,  E.  (at  Cambridge),  91=  in 
England,  8.  (in  London),  and  89"  in  the  Midland  Counties  • 
they  varied  from  84'  in  England,  N.E.  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  to  75°  in  Scotland,  W. ,  and  72=  in  Scotland,  N  The 
lowest  of  the  minima  weie  recorded,  as  a  rule,  on  the  27tb 
and  raDged  from  60°  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  55'  in 


England,  8.,  to -H   in  Ireland,  N.    The- minima  orer  El 
were  unusually  high,  especially  during  the  earlier  part  oi  the 
week. 

" The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  Scotland,  E  and  over 
Ireland,  bit  was  less  than  it  elsewhere.  During  the  early 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  fall  over  Ireland  was  very  heavy, 
amounting  to  2  1 1  Inches  at  Phosaix  Park,  Dublin,  lis"  in.  in 
Dublin  City,  and  to  more  than  au  inch  at  some  otloi  stations. 
At  Killani'-y,  tho  fall  (which  occurred  later  in  the  day) 
amounted  to  -t-23  inches. 

"  The  bright lunthlne  was  considerably  iQ  excess  generally, 
but  in  defect  over  Bcotlanl  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  l  in 
England,  E  .  and  .'!>  in  England,  8.,  to  3S  in  England,  N.E., 
34  in  Ireland,  S.,  and  between  17  and  25  in  Scotlaud." 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

Ellwanoer  <fe  Barry,  Mor.nt  Hope  Nuracries.  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

J.  M.  TnoRBURN  &  Co..  New  York.  U.S.A.— Tralc  List  of 

American  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Ac. 
Herd  Bros  ,  Penrith— Bulbs.  &c. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham-Carnation*, 
Piccteea,  &e. 

Robert  Bolton,  War! on,  Carnforth— S*eet  Pea  Seeds. 

GebrL'der    Van    Velses,   Blumisten,    Overveen,    Haarlem- 
Holland,—  Bulbs,  <fce. 

H.  Hknkei.,  Darmstadt.— New  varieties  of  plants. 

DlCKSOH,  Brown  &  Tait,  43  &  45,  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
cheater.— B  libs. 

T.   Metuven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  and   Leith  Walk, 
Edinburgh. 

BULBS. 

Smith  &.  Mrnzel.  Aldgate,  South  Australia.— Hardy  orna- 
mental Trews  and  shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  deeds. 

Messrs.  Cannei.l  A:  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Abridged  list  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

David  W.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.— Bulb;. 

Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place,  Manchester  —Bulbs. 


Plants  in  Pots.— averaqk  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantums,  p.  doz. 
Arbor- vitaa,  var.  ,doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Cannas,  per  dozen 
Grotons,  per  doz. ... 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Dracienas,  var.,  per 

dozen 

—  viridi3,  per  doz. 
Ericas, var., per  doz. 
Kuonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozea 
Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Pricef. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Me.  A.  Hamshere.  formerly  Head  Gardener  at  Beaumanor 
Park,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  is  now  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  L-icester  Asylum  Grounds. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Helps  fur  the  last,  two  years  Head  Gardener  at 
SharrowBay,  Penrith,  as  Head  Gardener  to  J.  C.  Godwin. 
Esq.,  Woodtield,  frenchay,  near  Bristol. 

Mr.  William  Munt,  for  the  last  four  years  Foreman  at 
Aldenham  House,  under  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Bailly  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Stagenlioe  Park, 
Welwyn,  Herts. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  for  six  years  Head  Gardener  at  Mapperle y 
Hall,  Nottingham,  as  Head  Gardener  to  J.  C  Small 
Esq.,  Aspley  Hall,  Notts. 

Mr.  W.  Tuck,  for  nine  yeirs  Gardener  at  Stanley  Paik 
Stroud,  as  Girdener  to  R.  N.  Hooper.  Esq.,  Ktaushawis 
Court,  Chipping  Sod  bury,  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lonergan,  late  Foreman  in  the  gardens  at  The 
Lilies,  Aylesbury,  as  Head  Gardener  to  J.  B.  al.am- 
son.  Esq  ,  Inglewood,  Ledsham,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  J.  Good,  some  time  Plaasure-ground  Foreman  at  Falkland 
Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  as  Head  Gaideuer  at  the 
Mount  Nelson  Hotel,  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Walter  Knowlej,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Joseph 
Skuao  Montefiore,  East  Cliff  Lodge,  Eamsgjte,  Kent. 


Markets. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  2. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  sever.l  times  in  one  day,  Ed.] 
Otit  Flowers,  &o.— Avibagi  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aruras         

Asparagus  ••Fern," 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifoliuin 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrum.doz. 
Lilium  longitloruiu, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 


s.  rf.  f  d 

1  6-  2 


l.  a.  ,.  d. 


Maidenhair     Fern, 
oer  doz.  bunches    4  0-90 

2  0    2  6     Marguerites,  p.  ao». 

bunches  ... 
10-20    Mignonette,    dozen 
9  0-12  0       bunches  

3  0-50    Montbretias,  bunch 
10-20    odontoglossumn,  per 


3  0-50 
3  0-50 

2  0-30 


4  0- 
i  0- 


2  0-30 
6  C-18  0 


3  0-60 


'«-lo 
0  ti     — 


dozen   ... 
Roses,  Red.  of  r  loz. 

—  Tea,  white,  per 
d02en 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 

—  Marecbal    Kiel, 
per  doz. 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
.  met,  per  dozen 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 


3  0-60 

1U-III 

2  6-40 
2  0-30 

4  0-80 


i.  d.  6.  d. 

5  0-70 

0  0-36  0 

18  0-86  0 

5  0-10  6 

18  0     — 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-30  0 

B  0-18  0 

12  0-36  0 

6  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

i.  a.  i.  it. 

Ferns,    small,    per 

IUU 

i  n_  o  ii 

Fleas  elasbica,  eauu 

ie-76 

Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         

10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each 

1  9-  S  1) 

Lycopodiums,  doz. 

8  0-40 

Margueritt  s,       per 

dozen       

8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen 

60-uil 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

1  0-15  0 

—  specimens,  each  21  0-U3  o 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

let, per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleal.perdoz. 

S  0-10  0 

Spineas,  per  dozen.. 

(i  0-12  0 

Apples,  Englis-, 
Sultields,  Juliens, 
and  Eeswicis,  .in 
sieves 

Apricots,  per  sieve 

Bananas,  bnucn   .. 

Cherries,  English, 
per  sieve 

—  Napnieon»,une, 
per  sieve 

Currants,  blk., sieve 

—  red,  sievu 

—  white,  in  gils. 
Figs  ( New),  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  sieves 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Culmar 

—  Gros  Maroc.per 
lb 

—  Muscats,      A., 
per  lb 

—  Muscats,      ]*., 
per  lb. 

—  Belg'an.  per  lb. 

—  in  barrels 
Lemons,  case 


■t.   ».  <t 


10-20 

8  «-  — 

9  0-12  0 

4  0-46 
7  o-io  n  | 

7  0-  S  0  I 
2   IV-  4   II 
2  0-20 
16-20 

l  6-  a  6 

10-10 
16-20 


1  6-  2  0 

10-16 

0  8-  1  0 

0  0-10  0 

IS  0-30  0 


Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks. 

—  Valencia,   cases 

(24) 
Nectariues,  per  doz. 
Class  A.  .  . 

Class  B. 
Oranges,  Murcia,  p. 

ca-e 

Peaches,  per  dozen 
Claris  A. 
Class  B 
Pears,    Californiau, 
cases  

—  Williams, F,  end 

in  boxes  (4S) 
Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  in  baskets 

—  English,  Rivers 
per  sieve ... 

Raspberries,     pun- 
nets, doz. 

—  cwt 

Green      Gages      in 

sieves       

—  in  boxes 


10-26 
2  0-40 


...  11  0  12  0 


6  0- 
4  0- 


0  0-  fl  0 

4  0-00 

5  0-10  0 

7  0     — 
H  0-10  0 
2  0-40 
20     - 

2  0-2  0 


3  0- 
il  0 


Vegetables.— Aver a«b  Wholesaie  Pricep. 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
dXtucnoKea,    uioud, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  Broad,  or 
home-grown,  per 
bushel  ... 

—  English,  p.  bus. 

—  —   per  sieve,.. 
Beatrootw,  new,  per 

bunch  

Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  new,  p.  dz. 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 
Cress,     per     dozen 

punnets 

Cacumbers,  doz.  .., 

iflndive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  forei gn,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Oibbaee,  bush. 

—  English  Cos, 
per  score 

Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb. ... 


i.d.t.d. 

1  6     - 

16-20 

2  0-30 

10-10 

40     - 
2  U     — 

30    - 
0  fl-  0  9 
2  0-50 

0  0-  1  o 

1  a-  i  6 

2  0-36 

1  fl     — 

19-29 

20    - 

2  0    — 
16    — 
0  10-1  0 
2  0     — 
10-20 
0  6-20 
2  0    — 
16     — 


Onions,  picklers 
per  sieve 

—  Egyptian,     per 

cwt 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas 

—  Englith,      per 
bushel 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,     New, 

per  cwt. 

—  Euglish,     new, 
Bedfords,  cwt. 

Radishes,  12  bches. 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
dozen  bur.ches. 

—  new,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,  persieve... 
Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 

—  French,  crates, 
of  24  lb. 

—  Bordeaux,  box 
Turnips,    new,   per 

dozen 

—  in  bags.. 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  do?. 

bunches 


i.  d.  a.  d. 

30    - 

40     - 
10-26 

1  0    — 
0  0-  i  n 
3  0-40 

2  0-  ?•  0 

3  0-40 


3  0-4  6 
16    — 


0  2J-0  3 

2  0    — 

4  6-5  6 
0  4-0  43 

3  6     — 
2  0-23 


0  6-10 
16-20 


0  4-0  0 


Remarks.— Apricots,  Green  Gages,  and  other  varieties  o 
Plums,  are  chiefly  of  foreign  production ;  and  Apples  ari' 
plentiful,  but  rather  small.  A  few  Devonshire  Quarrendens 
are  coming  to  hand,  and  fetching  from  3d.  to  id.  per  pound. 

Potatos. 

Bedfords,  Ws.  to  90s.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  £  31,  Wellington 
Street,  Caveat  Garden. 


SEEDS. 


2  0- 
4  0- 


5  0 
5  0 


0  8-10 


London  :  August  1.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London.  S.E., 
report  a  thinly  attended  market,  with  almost  a  complete 
absence  of  business.  New  English  Trifolium  is  in  moderate 
supply,  and  meets  as  yet  with  only  a  small  inquiry.  The 
French  are  reported  to  ha^e  been  buying  yearling  Clover-seed 
from  America.  New  Mustard  and  Rape-seed  are  now  ollering, 
and  this  year's  Thousand-headed  Kale  is  also  selling.  New 
home-grown  Rye  is  wanted.  The  Bird-seed  trade  is  quiet  but 
firm.  There  is  no  alteration  this  week  in  either  Blue  Teas  of 
Haricot  Beans. 
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FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  August  1.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report: — Gooseberries,  English, 
£4  to  £6  10s.  per  ton  ;  do.,  red  berries,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per 
quarter ;  Cherries,  English,  Gs.  to  8s.  per  halF  sieve  ;  Straw- 
berries, Scotch,  3s.  to  Gs.  per  dozen  pounds;  Pears,  Angers 
Williams,  6s.  Gd.  per  case  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  lb.  ;  do.,  Belgian,  lOd.  to  lid.  per  lb. ;  Melons,  24's,  7s.  to 
Ss.  per  case  ;  do.,  36's,  10s.  to  lis.  do.  ;  Greengages,  French, 
5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s. 
per  case  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen ;  Tomatos, 
Scotch,  5<7.  to  Id.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  ordinary,  2d.  to  3d. 
do.  ;  do.,  smooth,  Sd.  to  4rf.  do. ;  French,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per 
crate ;  Bananas,  extra,  lis.  to  12s.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1, 9s.  to  10s. 
do.  ;  No.  2,  7s.  Gd.  to  9s.  do. ;  Oranges,  ordinary  420's,  18s.  to 
20s.  per  case;  large  and  extra  large  do.,  22s.  to  26s.,  do.  ; 
Lemons,  Palermo,  cases  of  300,  lis.  to  14s. ;  360's,  8s.  Gd.  to 
10s.  ;  boxes  of  200, 300,  and  360, 5s.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.  do.  ;  do.  Naples, 
cases  of  420, 10s.  to  20s.  ;  300  and  360,  13s.  to  15s.,  do. 

Liverpool  ;  August  1.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  ;  Kidneys, 
4s.  to  4s.  Qd.  ;  new,  Is.  4d.  per  21  lb. ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to  8d. 
per  12  bunches ;  Swedes,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  cwt ; 
Carrots,  Gd.  to  Sd  per  12  bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  2s.  Gd. 
to  3s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Lettuce,  4d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  do.  ; 
Cauliflowers,  8d.  to  Is.  Gd.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Gd.  to  Is.  do.  ; 
Peas,  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  Oil  per  bushel ;  Beans,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  do.  ; 
Kidney  Beans,  Sd  to  lOd.  per  peck  ;  Scarlet  Runners,  Sd.  to 
Is.  do.  St.  John's :  Potatos,  new,  Id.  per  lb. ;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  Od.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Gd.  do.  ; 
Apples,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Pears,  2d.  do.  ;  Tomatos,  Gd.  to 
Sd.  do.;  Currants,  white,  4d.  do.;  do.,  black,  6d.  do.; 
Gooseberries,  2d.  per  quart ;  Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck  ; 
Cherries,1  Gd.  to  8d.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  4d.  each. 
Birkenhead  :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck ;  Peas,  Gd.  to 
Is.  2d.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d.  each ;  Currants,  black, 
Gd.  per  lb. ;  do.,  red,  id.  do.  ;  Cherries,  4d.  to  8d.  do.  ; 
Gooseberries,  l$d.  to  3d.  per  quart ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd. 
to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  8d.  do. 


CORN 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  July  28,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley        

Oats 

s.     d. 
25      2 

22      5 

18      2 

s.     d. 
29       3 

24       4 

19      9 

8.    d. 

+     4       1 

+     1     11 
+     1       1 

Qmwm 
Mr. 


American-  Horticultural  Books  :  America. 
These  are  numerous.  Enquire  of  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Norgate,  Foreign  Booksellers,  14, 
Henrietta  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  W.C. 

Athletic  Pea  :  Cm-respondent.  We  have  not 
seen  a  specimen,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fasciated  variety  like  that 
which  is  sometimes  grown  as  the  Crown  Pea  or 
the  Mummy  Pea,  and  which  turns  up  on  our 
table  as  a  curiosity  every  year. 

Bleeding  of  Chestnut-tree  :  Constant  Reader. 
Nothing  that  you  can  do  is  likely  to  stop  the 
exudation  of  sap.  The  bits  of  bark  sent  are 
coated  with  the  dried  sap.  The  tree  will  graduaally 
get  into  bad  health  and  die. 

Cabbage-Lettuce  Giant  Crystal  Head  :  /.  M. 
We  do  not  question  your  eulogies,  but  advise  you 
to  send  a  specimen  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Carnation  Seedlings  :  S:  A.  B.  Very  nice 
border  varieties,  but  not  better  than  existing 
varieties. 

Correction.  The  figure  (fig.  S,  p.  47)  stated  to 
represent  La-lio-Cattleya  Wiganiaj  var.  aurea  is 
really  Lcelio  Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood  var. 
superba— a  variety  of  that  already  figured  on 
Nov.  26,  189S. 

Caterpillar  Feeding  on  Potato-tops  :  C.  W. 
Horley.     That  of  the  Death's-head  Moth.     They 


are  voracious,  but  not  being  very  numerons  they 
do  but  little  harm  to  PotatOR,  or  to  the  Jasmin, 
upon  which  they  also  feed. 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased  :  A.  B.  A  leaf  blight. 
The  rounded  brown  spots  on  the  leaves  have  been 
killed  by  a  fungus,  which  lives  inside  the  leaf, 
and  spreads  into  the  green  parts.  It  appears  to 
be  propagated  by  spores  falling  on  the  leaves, 
beginning  with  the  lower  ones  and  extending 
upwards  from  leaf  to  leaf.  The  dying  leaves 
should  be  removed  and  burnt,  to  prevent  them 
giving  off  crops  of  spores.  A  great  deal  might 
be  done  towards  checking  the  disease  by  spraying 
the  plants  with  Strawsonite,  or  with  potassium 
sulphide,  J  oz.  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Promote 
the  growth  of  new  foliage,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  become  exhausted  and  flower  badly.  This 
leaf-blight  is  probably  identical  with  one  which 
has  caused  considerable  trouble  in  America  ;  it 
is  also  common  in  this  country. 

Croton-leaves  Diseased  :  /.  O'B.  The  fungus 
is  Septoria  crotonis,  Bres.  The  supposition  that 
the  fungus  came  with  plants  from  Zanzibar  is 
probably  correct,  as  it  was  described  from  East 
African  specimens  of  Croton  macrostachyus. 
The  old  leaves  showing  brown  patches  are  charged 
with  spores,  which  should  be  either  destroyed  by 
a  fungicide,  or  removed  and  burned,  otherwise 
the  spores  inoculate  the  young  foliage.  G.  M. 

Grapes  Diseased:  A.  S.    The  " spot "  fungus. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  :  M.  &  Co.  The  temperature 
would  suffice  to  keep  the  roots  dormant,  if  it 
does  not  rise  above  34°  or  36°.  Actual  freezing  is 
not  required,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  prices 
charged  for  cold-storage  are  unknown  to  us.  The 
root  masses  can  be  kept  in  the  cold  room  all 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumu,  and  be 
removed  in  batches  and  placed  in  heat. 

Lime-tree  Leaves  with  Galls  :  H.  <£•  Co.  The 
galls  are  common  on  the  Lime,  and  are  known  as 
Nail-galls.     They  are  the  work  of  a  mite. 

Mint  :  /.  G.  Attacked  by  a  fungus,  ^Ecidium 
menthce.     Burn  the  leaves. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  J.  Keen.  3,  Ornitho- 
galum  thyrsoides,  var.  aureum. — /.  H.  Anguloa 
uniflora.  —  W.  Heslceth.  Lysimachia  punctata, 
Linn. — W.  P.  1,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L.  ; 
2,  Verbascum  nigrum,  L.  ;  3,  Centaurea 
rutifolia,  Sibth.  &  Sm. — E.  V.  B.  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis. The  little  shrub  should  be  planted  in  a 
sunny,  open  space,  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  E. 
winds.  In  June  the  plant,  if  of  flowering 
age,  should  be  pruned,  removing  the  weak, 
thin  shoots,  but  leaving  the  stronger  at  full 
length,  excepting  in  the  case  of  youDg  plants, 
when  these  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  half  or 
two-thirds  of  their  length  (in  the  winter),  so  as 
to  induce  a  greater  number  of  shoots  to  push 
forth.  The  plant  should  have  a  moderately  rich, 
light,  loamy  soil,  and  good  drainage,  and  in  dry 
weather,  during  the  growing  season,  liquid- 
manure  should  be  afforded  alternately  with  clean 
water.  The  object  should  be  to  obtain  well- 
ripened,  lengthy  shoots,  which  make  it  a  more 
graceful  object  than  the  stumpy  plants  usually 
seen  growing  in  pots.  We  should  imagine  that 
this  plant  is  not  likely  to  do  well  so  far  north  as 
Aberdeenshire. — A.  J.R.  1,  Oncidiumflexuosum  ; 
2,  Brassavola  lineata  ;  3,  Codinum  trilobum';  4, 
CodiEeum  maculatum  ;  5,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum ;  6,  Draccena  hybrida  ;  7,  Adiantum  fra- 
grantissimum.  The  plant  sent  as  a  hybrid  Cal- 
ceolaria is  C  pinnata,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  scrap. — Henry  Gandy.     Rudbeckia  hirta. 

Nine  Vines  for  a  Mixed  Vinery,  and  the 
Border  :  W.  M.  Black  Hamburgh,  2  ;  Foster's 
SeedliDg,  1  ;  Ascot  Frontignan  for  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house,  1 ;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  1  ; 
Chasselas  Rose,  1 ;  Gros  Maroc,  2  ;  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling,  1.  The  border  should  be  dug  out  1\  to 
3  feet  deep,  and  if  the  soil  be  wet  and  retentive 
half  that  depth  will  be  better,  the  requisite  body 
of  soil  being  got  by  makiDg  the  border  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land.  If  the  bottom  is 
gravelly  or  sandy,  no  drainage  is  needed,  other- 
wise pipes  and  rubble  drains  must  be  laid  in,  and 
a  main  drain  made  to  conduct  the  water  to  a 
distance.  Use  loam,  coarsely  broken  bones,  lime- 
rubble,  and  charcoal  chiefly  in  making  the  border, 
not  chopping  the  loam  finely.  Plant  the  Vines 
in  late  October,  or  wait  till  the  end  of  March  or 


April,  and  plant  Vines  on  the  move.  Make  it 
piecemeal,  that  is,  4  feet  in  width  the  first  year, 
and  add  2  feet  to  the  width  annually.  You  can 
keep  the  moisture  in  it  by  building  up  a  close 
wall  of  sods,  or  by  putting  a  dung  lining  against 
the  front,  or  on  both  fronts  if  it  be  made  inside  and 
outside  the  vinery.  Make  it  at  the  least  6  inches 
higher  than  the  determined  level. 

Pear  Crack  :  J.  G.  The  result  of  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  Fusicladium  dendriticum. 

Rose-leaves  Spotted  :  No  Name.  The  spots 
suggest  sun-scald,  but  they  also  bear  tiny  black 
points,  the  tufts  of  a  very  minute  fungus,  which 
lives  only  in  the  outermost  cells  of  the  leaf. 
Whether  this  fungus  can  cause  the  spots,  is  not 
quite  certain  ;  it  might  come  on  scalded  spots. 
If  the  fungus  is  the  cause  of  trouble,  then  potassium 
sulphide  should  eradicate  it.  If  sun-scald,  suit- 
able shading  is  required.  By  carrying  out  both 
treatments,  you  may  be  able  to  determine  whether 
sun  scald  or  fungus  is  the  primary  cause  of 
trouble. 

Spots  on  Leaves  of  Orchids  :  X.  Y.  Z.  A: 
microscopic  fungus  called  Glieosporium  affine, 
Sacc,  is  present  on  the  Orchid-leaf,  but  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  disease,  only  appearing  on  leaves 
that  have  become  feeble  from  some  other  cause. 
G.  M. 

"All  about  Sweet  Peas'':  O.  W.  E.  The 
book  is  published  in  America.  We  do  not  know 
the  price. 

Tall  Rhododendrons  :  C.  E.  E.  Cut  them  hard 
back  in  late  autumn,  and  the  bushes  will  push 
new  shoots  abundantly  the  next  spriDg ;  defer 
the  operation  to  the  spring  if  you  would  not  like 
the  bare  look  of  the  shrubs  during  the  winter ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  break  being  more  rapid, 
will  be  far  less  prolific  of  shoots.  The  grafted 
plants  will  probably  throw  out  shoots  from  the 
stocks,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  rubbed  off 
whilst  still  young.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  grafted  varieties  not  to  prune  back  below 
the  graft. 

The  Stoppage  of  Growth  in  Peach  Fruits,  &c.  : 
P.  H.  The  fruits  remain  practically  without 
much  increase  of  size  during  the  period  the  seed 
or  "stone "is  forming,  viz.,  about  five  weeks. 
That  over,  increase  in  size  is  rapid. 

The  Stott  Sprayer  ;  E.  O.  Orpet,  Lancaster, 
Afass.,  U.S.A.  The  sprayer  is  still  being  made 
by  Stott  &  Co.,  Grove  Works,  Bury  New  Road, 
Manchester. 

Twenty-four  Roses  for  Forcing  in  Pots,  Teas 
and  H.  P.'s  :  W.  M.  New  Roses  of  the  last  teu 
years— Corinna,  T.  ;  Danmark,  H.T.  ;  Enchan- 
tress, T.  ;  Golden  Gate,  T.  ;  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor,  H.T.  ;  Maman  Cochet,  T.  ;  Souvenir 
d'Auguste  Metral,  H.T.  ;  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  T.  ;  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  H.T. : 
Zenobia,  Moss.  Older  varieties — Chas.  Law- 
son,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Paul  Ricaut  ;  Alfred 
Colomb,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Captain  Christy,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Pembroke, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  La  France,  H.P.'s.  Adam,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  among  Teas  should  not  be  omitted. 
Buy  the  plants  early,  and  pot  them  forthwith. 

Water  for  Filling  Garden  Heating  Appa- 
ratus :  D.  L.  N.  Rain-water  is  the  best,  for 
being  free  from  lime  aud  magnesia  carbonates,  it 
does  not  leave  a  residuum  in  the  boiler  to  be 
turned  into  stone  by  the  action  of  fire-heat,  to 
the  injury  of  the  metal  of  which  the  boiler  is 
made. 

Communications  Received. — J.  M.,  Erfurt, — H.  G.  C. — 
C.  E.  H.— B.  W.—M.  L.  de  V.— J.  C.  W.— Peradeniya.— 
W.  W.  J.  &  Son.— T.  F.  — A.  Worsley.— F.  J.  J.— C.  J.  E.— 
A.  J. — Knowles.— Constant  Reader.— A.  B.  R.— J.  G. — 
T.  A.,  Godalming.— E.  J.  A.— W.  Horton.— Mack  &  Milu. 
—Rev.  H.  H.  D.— De  B.  C— H.  T.  M.— E.  Mawley. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
A.J.  L 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  1ms 
the  satis/action  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

|*5-      TREBLED.      -»i 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  amonfj 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  svecially  Inrgr 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  r'fe- ena  in  all  the  rr.'rcipai  libraries. 
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WILD  FLOWERS  IN  THE  GAEDEN. 

EVEN  as  human  nature  was  driven  from 
man's  olden  earthly  Paradise  to  find  less 
inspiring  scenes  of  more  arduous  activity,  so 
Nature  (in  the  Wordsworthian  sense  of  that 
comprehensive  term),  is  driven  from  many  of 
our  modern  gardens,  which  delight  in  dazzling 
floral  splendours,  and  know  little  of  umbrage- 
ousness  and  tram  utilising  shade.  Therein  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  affirm  Robert  Burns 
would  not  have  found  himself  at  home. 
He  who  so  memorably  sang  the  beauty  of  the 
Daisy,  and  imparted  to  its  involuntary  destruc- 
tion by  the  plough-share  an  almost  tragic 
significance  (intensified  by  the  prediction  of  his 
own  early  death),  was  essentially  a  lover  of  the 
woodlands  and  the  fields.  His  father  was  a 
gardener  before  he  became  an  agriculturist  ; 
and  from  him  he  may  have  inherited  his  love 
of  flowers.  But  the  floral  beauties  of  which  he 
chiefly  sings  are  those  of  the  way-sides,  or  the 
shadowy  glens.  One  of  his  loveliest  pictures 
of  this  exquisite  kind  is  the  central  glory  of 
that  most  inspired  and  powerfully  impassioned 
of  all  his  poems,  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven  "  : — 

"  Ayr  gurgling  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green  ; 
The  fragrant  Birch,  and  Hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined,  amorous,  round  the  raptured  scene  ; 
The  flowers  sprang,  wanton  to  be  prest ; 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray  ; 
Till  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day." 


Nothing  is  more  beautiful  to  me  at  this 
season  of  sunlight  and  profuse  vegetation  than 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  certain  wild 
flowers  in  shady  corners  of  my  garden.  How 
they  came  there,  and  found  such  a  perfect  en- 
vironment, I  cannot  conceive  ;  perhaps  their 
tender  seeds  wore  carried  thither  by  birds,  or 
blown  to  those  charmingly-sheltered  places  on 
the  wings  of  the  western  winds.  There,  in  any 
case,  their  floral  results  are  annually  con- 
spicuous with  most  graceful  effect.  Chief 
among  these,  and  in  many  instances  growing 
out  of  the  garden-wall,  in  which  its  roots 
are  deeply  inserted,  is  the  supremely  attractive 
wild  Geranium  (G.  Robertianum),  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  woodland  flowers.  I 
have  very  seldom  seen  it  so  effective  elsewhere  ; 
its  pale  pink  flowers  are  seen  to  great  artistic 
advantage  among  its  fronds  of  glowing  green. 
Independently  of  its  delicately-formed  floral 
possessions  or  creations,  Geranium  Roberti- 
anum has  the  grace  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Beneath  tall  Tree-Fuchsias  at  the  head  of 
the  garden,  the  pink  Campion  has  found  a  per- 
manent abode.  It  also  is  a  daring  intruder 
into  the  regions  of  cultivation  ;  but,  as  I  have 
indicated,  it  only  ventures  on  the  confines  of 
these.  But  this  modesty  is  not  owing  to  lack 
of  courage,  for  the  Campion  is  the  bravest,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  sylvan  flowers  :  not 
seldom  have  I  seen,  in  situations  where  its 
summer  companions  had  entirely  disappeared, 
its  flowers  defying  the  winter  blasts ;  but  it 
delights  in  green  and  shadowy  recesses,  which, 
if  it  penetrated  farther  into  the  garden,  it  might 
not  easily  find.  Another  floral  favourite,  which 
is  somewhat  less  shy  in  this  special  direction,  is  the 
beautiful  wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosella,  a  flower 
which  (as  he  himself  told  me)  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  late  Matthew/Arnold  ;  a  floral 
gem  of  the  most  delicate  beauty,  often  found 
growing  in  silent  woodland  places,  around  the 
roots  of  giant  trees.  I  find  it  very  frequently  in 
the  garden,  in  shady  situations.  The  Linaria  is 
at  present  discoverable  in  full  flower  at  the  foot 
of  my  finest  Lilium  auratum  var.  platyphyllum, 
probably  meditating  an  upward  movement, 
which,  if  strongly  attempted,  must  be  kept  in 
control.  Another  of  my  Lilies  of  Oriental 
extraction  has  the  Daisy  of  Burns  flowering 
at  its  feet ;  a  rare  floral  combination  of  Scot- 
land and  Japan,  I  presume  that  Linaria  cym- 
ballaria  might,  without  any  injustice  being  done 
to  its  aspect  or  character,  be  considered  a  wild 
flower  ;  it  reveals,  at  any  rate,  the  rural  charac- 
teristics to  the  reverential  gaze  of  the  lover  of 
Nature,  as  he  beholds  it  festooning  with  its 
miniature  flowers  of  lilac  and  white,  so  charm- 
ing in  their  formation,  the  entire  garden-wall. 
Its  sweetest  companion  is  the  pale-blue  Wood- 
ruff, classically  styled  Asperula  azurea  odorata. 
David  E.   Williamson. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  GLASS- 
HOUSE AND  GARDEN. 

I. — Foreign  Leeches. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  systematic  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  classify  and  tabulate  the 
interesting  creatures  which  reach  this  country 
from  foreign  lands,  and  appear  for  a  time  in  our 
gardens  and  glasshouses,  to  be  again  lost  to  sight 
because  they  are  unable  to  make  a  permanent 
home  for  themselves.  They  are  often  creatures 
of  a  day,  or  a  season  at  most,  and  frequently  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  who  simply 
regard  them  with  temporary  surprise,  and  allow 
them  to  pass  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  Some- 
times it  is  a  lovely  moth  or  gorgeous  butterfly 
which  emerges  suddenly  from  its  cocoon,  flits  about 


for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  is  seen  no  more.  At  other  times  it  is  a 
curious  tiy,  an  unusual  worm  or  slug,  a  beetle  or 
cockroach,  a  remarkable  spider,  or  unfamiliar  leech. 

While  it  must  be  understood  that  the  life-story 
of  these  exotic  creatures  cannot  usually  be  fully 
understood  by  observing  them  under  theBe  un- 
natural conditions,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
remembered  that  it  is  easier  to  determine  certain 
facts  respecting  them  by  observing  the  creatures 
when  alive,  than  by  studying  large  numbers  which 
only  reach  the  expert  in  spirits  from  their  native 
haunts. 

Many  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  added  to 
our  volumes  on  natural  history  if  only  specimens 
of  unusual  insects,  pests,  importations  from  foreign 
lands,  and  casual  visitors,  were  sent  alive  to  the 
editor  with  notes  relating  thereto  which  would 
facilitate  identification,  and  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report.  We  hope  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  typical  illustrations  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  bringing  these  papers  together 
ultimately  as  a  guide  to  those  whose  work  in  gardens 
and  greenhouses  makes  a  volume  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  garden  a  desideratum. 

Let  us  tak3,  by  way  of  first  study,  the  foreign 
leeches.  It  is  well  known  that  we  have  a  good 
many  different  kinds  of  leeches  in  England  ;  some 
of  these  are  native,  others  are  doubtfully  so,  while 
a  third  set  are  decided  importations.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  was  aroused  some  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  leech  in  Regent's  Park. 
Only  one  specimen  was  found  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  found  to  correspond  with 
Dutrochet's  leech  (Trochetia  subviridis,  1817),  more 
recently  called  Trocheta,  and  on  the  strength  of  its 
being  found  in  England,  it  was  claimed  as  British. 
Objection  was  urged  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  into  the  viscera  of  a  deer 
or  other  animal  either  in  its  young  state  or  as  an 
egg.  In  1865  Dr.  Murie  dissected  a  Moluccan  deer, 
and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society 
of  that  year  described  a  leech  be  had  found  in  the 
intestines,  which  seemed  to  correspond  with  the 
Regent's  Park  specimen.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
latter  when  alive  was  upwards  of  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  when  preserved  in  spirits  was  yet  fully 
six  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
back  was  uniformly  dull  greenish -grey,  the  under- 
surface  being  lighter  and  more  muscular. 

In  1S69,  some  specimens  of  a  leech  answering 
this  description,  were  found  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex. 
They  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Buckland,  and  an 
account  of  them  appeared  in  Land  and  Water. 
We  learn  from  the  report  that  several  of  the  first 
authorities  of  the  day  agreed  that  they  belonged  to 
the  above-named  species  (Trocheta  subviridis,  Dutr. ), 
and  Dr.  Baird  made  the  following  statement,  which 
throws  light  on  the  earlier  records.  "The  land 
leeches  which  you  brought  here  (to  the  British 
Museum),  belong  certainly  to  the  Trocheta  Bub- 
viridis  of  Dutrochet.  I  put  them  into  weak  spirits 
to  kill  them,  but  after  placing  them  in  stronger 
spirits,  the  colour  has  nearly  gone  from  the  leeches, 
and  imparted  itself  to  the  spirits,  which  is  now  of  a 
fine  green  hue  !  The  specimen  sent  some  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  from  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
is  also  a  true  Trocheta  ;  but  the  one  brought  by 
Dr.  Murie,  is  not  a  Trocheta  at  all,  but  must 
belong,  from  the  structure  of  the  oral,  and 
especially  the  ventral  {'!  anal)  sucker  either  to  a 
peculiar  species  of  Ha-mopsis,  or  to  a  new  genus 
not  hitherto  described.''  My  good  friend  the 
Rev.  W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  also  examined  it, 
and  gave  the  Horsham  species  as  his  verdict 
that  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  subterrestial 
species  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  a  genuine 
member  of  the  British  fauna.  The  conclusion,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Dr.  Baird 
received  certain  worms  from  Wales,  and  two  locali- 
ties in  the  eastern  counties,  which  were  decidedly 
un-English  in  appearance,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  rash  to  conclude  that  they  were  British 
because  they  had  been  taken  in  three  widely  dif. 
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ferent  localities.  We  should  be  able  greatly  to 
extend  our  fauna  and  flora  if  we  were  to  include  all 
such  casuals.  They  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  other 
ways,  especially  if  in  time  they  become  established 
among  us,  but  great  evils  may  result  from  claiming 
as  natives  such  decidedly  exotic  forms. 

Recent  records  of  the  recurrence  of  this  leech  do 
not  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  indigenous, 
and  I  think  we  must  for  the  present  regard  it  as  an 
importation.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
aquatic,  as  many  of  our  native  species  are,  and  it 
does  not  find  a  place  among  the  leeches  of  Ireland 
recently  described  by  Dr.  Scharff  in  the  Irish 
Naturalist.  Our  landleecbes,  and  what  Mr. 
Houghton  calls  the  sub-terrestial  species,  are  still 
too  little  known.  It  is  said  that  some  years  ago 
leeches  were  so  abundant  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
footpaths  in  certain  parts  of  SuSBex,  that  the  ladies 
in  their  evening  walks  had  to  avoid  the  localities. 
Mr.  Bartlett  also  said  that  he  often  observed  leeches 
on  the  greensward  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens. 
These  statements  must,  I  think,  be  taken  to  show 
that  under  certain  conditions,  leeches,  like  other 
animals,  become  abnormally  abundant ;  but  as  to 
what  those  conditions  are  we  as  yet  know  nothing. 

The  Penshurst  Leech. 

It  is  pleasing  here  to  be  able  to  draw  attention  to 
the  presence  of  another  form  of  leech  in  English 
glass-houses,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  species  above 
referred  to,  but  differing  in  some  essential  particu- 
lars. Early  in  July  a  specimen  was  forwarded  to  us 
by  the  Editor  from  the  Redleaf  Gardens,  Penshurst, 
and  the  following  particulars  were  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr.  Ringham  :  "  When  found,  the  leech  was 
amongst  the  drainage  in  a  seed-pan,  which  had 
been  standing  on  the  gravel-bed  beneath  the 
staging  in  one  of  the  Orchid- houses.  From  the 
time  it  was  found  on  the  Monday  morning  (July  9, 
1900)  till  the  following  afternoon,  it  remained  on 
the  outside  of  a  flower-pot  placed  on  an  inverted 
one  which  stood  in  a  water-tank.  It  seemed  to 
have  a  dislike  to  the  water,  for  directly  it  was 
submerged  it  began  to  lengthen  out,  and  feel  its 
way  up  the  side  of  the  pot  until  it  was  above  the 
water-line  again." 

This  agrees  with  what  Houghton  says  about 
Trocheta  :  "  The  individuals  did  not  seem  at  all  at 
nome  when  placed  in  a  vessel  full  of  water ;  they 
dropped  to  the  bottom,  and  after  moving  about  for 
a  time  fixed  themselves  there.  I  could  not  prevail 
on  either  of  them  to  swim.  Dutrochet  considered 
Trocheta  entirely  terrestrial ;  but  M.  Moquin- 
Taudon  asserts  that  he  has  kept  many  individuals 
alive  in  water  more  than  fifteen  days.  Further 
observations  are  wanting  to  clear  up  this  point. 
The  allied  genera  swim  readily  enough  ;  and,  as 
we  know,  live  in  the  water  for  the  most  part.  Is 
Trocheta  a  curious  exception  to  the  rest?  " 

Mr.  Ringham  says  that  during  the  time  the  Pens- 
hurst leech  was  under  observation,  it  crawled  about 
the  outside  of  the  flower-pot,  and  when  fully 
extended,  would  measure  at  least  a  foot  in  length. 
It  left  the  same  sticky  trail  behind  it  as  a  snail 
would  do.  Mr.  Pungham  has  only  been  in  charge 
of  the  gardens  about  three  months,  and  this  is  the 
first  of  these  creatures  that  has  come  under  his 
notice  ;  but  some  of  the  men  have  found  specimens 
of  the  same,  or  an  allied  form,  at  previous  dates, 
going  back  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  no  Orchids  have 
been  bought  or  imported  recently,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  animals  must  either  have  been  some 
time  in  the  house  unobserved,  or  its  cocoon  has  a 
habit  of  remaining  a  considerable  time  undeveloped. 
It  could  not  be  seen  that  the  plants  had  in  any  way 
suffered  from  the  presence  of  the  Lech;  and  no 
foreign  worms  have  been  found  upon  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  feed.  When  not  in  motion,  the 
leech  coiled  itself  up,  which  suggests  that  the  habit 
is  a  protection  against  rapid  evaporation  in  a  warm, 
dry  climate. 

The  leech  from  Penshurst  differs  from  the  various 
forms  of  Trocheta  described  by  Moquin-Taudon. 
Its  colour  is  a  light  fawn  on  the  back  (or  dorsal 


surface),  and  a  light  grey  beneath.  Right  down 
the  back  runs  a  central  black  stripe,  with  a  wider 
pair  of  dark  lines  not  quite  so  sharply  defined  on 
either  side.  The  anterior  sucker  is  fan-shaped,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  eyes.  Unfortunately  when  it 
reached  us  the  specimen  had  suffered  injury  in 
transit,  and  only  about  2  inches  of  the  forepart, 
including  the  segments  which  carry  the  principal 
organs,  retained  vitality. 

We  should  regard  the  animal  as  eituer  a  variety 
of  Trocheta  subviridis,  or  more  probably  a  closely- 
allied  species,  imported  from  abroad.  As  it  has 
appeared  more  than  once  in  the  same  houses  it  is 
possible  the  leech  breeds  here ;  and  as  the  middle  of 
June  is  the  time  when  our  leeches  usually  lay  their 
cocoons,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  other  specimens  may  be  discovered. 
We  should  be  glad  if  gardeners  meeting  with  this, 
or  any  other  strange  creatures,  would  transmit  the 
same  to  this  office  for  examination.  If  possible, 
animals  should  be  sent  alive.  Glass  bottles  usually 
form  the  best  receptacles,  and  these  may  be  secured 
by  being  placed  in  boxes  with  a  little  moss.  A 
Sussex  Naturalist. 


Halli  and  rosy-crispum  have  produced  a  cream- 
coloured  hybrid.  This  is  rather  peculiar,  the  tips 
of  the  sepals  ODly  showing  little  rose. 

This  hybrid  (so  far  as  I  know)  is  the  scarcest  of 
all  the  artificially-raised  varieties  that  iave  been 
shown.  De  B.  Grawshay. 

Anguloa  uniflora. 
This  pretty  species  shows  more  variation  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  for  that  reason  every  im- 
portation of  it  produces  forms  which  are  often- 
mistaken  for  new  species.  Usually  the  large 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  short-petalled  Tulips 
at  a  distance,  are  white,  but  occasionally  forms 
more  or  less  freckled  with  rose  appear,  the  best  of 
which  came  from  an  importation  made  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  were 
fairly  constant.  This  form  was  identified  as  A. 
uniflora  Turneri.  A  pretty  variety  with  blush- 
white  flowers  is  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Bristow,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Temple,  Leyswood,  Groombridge.  The  An- 
guloas,  like  the  Lycastes,  produce  a  number  of 
showy  flowers  from  each  new  growth.  They  are 
easily  cultivated  in  a  cool  intermediate-house. 


Fig.  26. — odontoglossum  hallio-crispum  crawsuayanum. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM    HALLIO  -  CIUSPUM 

CRAWSUAYANUM. 
To  place  on  record  the  history  of  this  artificial 
hybrid  (see  fig.  26)  may  be  of  interest.  I  crossed 
tbe  blooms  (O.  Halli?  x  O.  crispum  roseum(3)on 
June  21,  1894;  seeds  were  sown  Sept.  18,  1895, 
germinated  March  6,  1S96  ;  plants  bloomed  June  28, 
1S99  ;  were  exhibited  at  Hybrid  Conference  July  11, 
1S99,  with  eight  blooms  ;  and  again  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July  31,  1900,  with  a  ten- 
flowered  epike.  The  size  of  bloom  and  marking 
have  improved  ;  the  plant  carries  all  its  four  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson  was  the  first  to 
raise  this  crass,  exhibiting  his  three-bulbed  plant 
with  three  blooms  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  November  24,  1896,  which  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate.  His  was  raised  from  Od. 
Halli  $>  x  Od.  crispum  Cooksoni  $ .  The  type 
being  the  progeny  of  two  heavily-blotched  forms, 
has  much  more  marking  than  my  variety,  which, 
from  having  an  unspotted  crispum  for  the  male 
parent,  is  to  be  expected.     The  yellow   ground   of 


Cattleya  Rex. 
When  Messrs.  Linden  originally  introduced  this 
pretty  Cattleya,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  form  of  Cattleya  Oowiana,  though  in 
growth,  and  in  the  markings  and  arrangement  of 
the  flowers,  it  seemed  Morally  distinct.  But  little 
variation,  however,  has  appeared  from  the  type- 
plant  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
distinct.  A  tine  form  of  it,  bearing  a  four-flowered 
inflorescence,  is  in  flower  in  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild's  gardens  at  Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr. ,  Mr. 
E.  Hill).  In  the  general  form  of  the  flower  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  Cattleya  maxima,  the  labellum 
being  more  like  that  of  C.  maxima  than  C.  Dow- 
iana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light  yellow,  the 
crimped-edged  lip  marked  with  rosy-crimson. 

Cypripedium  x  Abessa. 
An  illustration  and  description  y  Mr.  Oakes 
Ames  of  this  hybrid  Cypripedium,  which  was 
obtained  by  crossing  C  x  Euryale  with  the  p  lien 
of  C.  barbatum  var.  illustre,  is  given  in  the  issue 
of  American  Gardening  for  July  21.  The  cross  i-i 
interesting,  as  C.  x  AbesBa  shows  in  a  marked 
degree  indications  of  three  specieB,  viz  ,  C.  super 
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biens  and  [C.  Lawrenceanuin,  the  parents  of  ( '.  X 
Euryalus ;  and  C.  barbatum  var.  illustris,  the  polleu- 
parent  in  j_tliia  instance.  The  author  remarks  : 
"  The^cro«s  recorded  above  was  made  about  three 
years  ago,' with  an  idea  of  ascertaining  what  effect 
the  variety  of  C.  barbatum  used  would  have.  The 
result' has 'proved |  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  show  that  |in  some  cases  varieties  will 
transmit  those  qualities  to'jwbich  varietal  terms  are 
due." 


p.  291),  from  whom  we  borrow  these  particulars, 
makes  two  forms  :  the  one  of  northern  distribution 
with  no  proper  stem,  the  other  of  southern  habitat 
(Mexico),  with  a  more  or  less  tall  stem  and  thinner 
leaves.  It  is  found  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California,  where  the  fruits  are  eaten  as 
Dates,  and  preserved  by  the  Indians  for  winter 
consumption. 

The  natives  of  Arizona  are  said  also  to  stew  the 
fl  _>wer-buds,and  rind  them  palatable  and  nourishing. 


Fig.  27. — yucca  baccata  in  mk.  ewbaxk's  garden,  ryde,  isle  of  wight. 


YUCCA    BACCATA. 

This  species  now  or  recently  flowering  in  Mr. 
E-wbank's  garden,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
belongs  to  the  group  founded  by  Engelmann  on  the 
fleshy  character  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  spine- 
tipped,lthickan3  rough  ;  and  the  margin  is  broken 
up  into  fine  threads.  The  panicled  inflorescence 
has  lanceolate,  whitish  bracts ;  the  stamens  are 
spreading,  and  the  purple  fruit  is  ovate,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.     Engelmann  (Botanical   Works, 


The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  for  cordage  ; 
the  trunks  in  the  Mexican  form  are  used  for 
palings,  and  the  tender  top  of  the  stem  is  roasted 
and  eaten.  Engelmann  gives  thefollowing  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  : — 

Sarco- Yucca  :  fruit  succulent. 

Y.  aloifolia,  L.,  south-east  and  south. 

Y.  yucatana,  Engelmann,  south. 

Y.  guatemalensis,  Baker,  south. 

Y.  Treculiana,  Carriere,  south-west. 


Clisto-Yucca  :  fruit  dry,  iudohisceut. 
7.  Y.  brevifolia,  Engelmann,  south-west. 
S.  Y.  gloriosa,  Linn.,  south-east. 

Ch.-eno-Yucca  :  fruit  capsular,  septicidal. 
n.  Y.  rnpicola,  Sch.,  south-west. 
1').  Y.  augustifolia,  Pursh,  west  and  south-west. 
11.  Y.  filamentosa,  Linn. ,  south-east. 

Hespero-Yucca  :  fruit  capsular,  loculicidal. 
1?.  Y.  Whipplei,  Torrey,  south-west. 

The  terms  west,  south-west,  &c,  refer,  of  course, 
exclusively  to  the  North  American  continent.  The 
features  which  are  relied  on  to  distinguish  the 
characters  are  mainly  taken  from  theleavesand  seeds. 

Yuccas  are  among  the  most  decorative  of  plants  ; 
their  stout  foliage  and  noble  panicles  of  creamy- 
white  flowers  compelling  admiration.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  old  gloriosa  and  Y.  filifera,  are 
hardy.  Indeed,  we  have  known  tbem  to  grow  and 
flower  for  years  in  one  of  the  grimiest  parts  of 
East  London.  The  structure  of  the  leaves  explains 
its  powers  of  resistance.  In  some  gardens  it  is  the 
practice  to  tie  up  the  old  leaves  in  winter  so  as  to 
protect  the  central  bud ;  but  we  have  seen  so  much 
rotting  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  in  such  cases  that 
we  cannot  recommend  the  practice.  Sometimes  the 
flower-bud  is  formed  too  late  in  autumn  to  come  to 
perfection  ;  iu  that  case,  it  may  be  protected  by  a 
little  bracken  thrown  over  it,  when  it  will  flower 
the  next  summer. 

Till  Mr.  Ewbank  told  us  of  the  fact,  we  were  not 
aware  whether  Y.  baccata  had  flowered  in  this 
country  or  not.  Our  illustration  (fig.  27)  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  which  was  obligingly  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  the  Editor  of  the  Garden. 
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5.  Y.  baccata,  Torrey,  south-west. 

G.  Y.  Schotti,  Engelmann,  south-west. 


THE    THREE    SHOWS    OP   THE 
NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

The  Rose  season  has  been  this  year,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  a  very  trying  and  dis- 
appointing one.  In  the  first  place  the  frosts  and 
cold  winds  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  middle  of 
May,  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  shoots  to 
become  "blind."  In  fact,  at  the  Temple  Show,  on 
May  23,  I  came  across  only  one  Rose-grower  who 
did  not  take  a  more  or  less  desponding  view  of  his 
prospects  for  the  coming  season.  A  little  later  od, 
when  the  blind  shoots  had  been  removed,  a  sufficient 
number  remained,  at  all  events  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view,  with  satisfactory  young  buds  at  the 
ends  of  them.  These  young  buds  day  by  day 
improved,  and  as  the  plants  continued  healthy  and 
strong,  delightful  dreams  of  magnificent  flowers  in 
time  for  "  The  National,"  as  the  leading  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  is  familiarly  styled, 
were  freely  indulged  in.  But  alas,  those  glorious 
visions  were  never  to  be  realised,  for  cold  weather 
set  in  and  kept  the  buds  almost  at  a  standstill  for 
at  least  a  fortnight.  This  cold  spell  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  such  a  burst  of  tropical  heat 
as  is  seldom  experienced  in  this  country,  with  the 
result  that  the  flower- buds  were  forced  prematurely 
into  bloom,  and  consequently  came  in  most  cases 
undersized  and  of  poor  substance.  In  spoiling  the 
season,  the  Jane  cold  had,  however,  far  more  to 
answer  for  than  the  July  heat. 

This  preface  respecting  the  weather  conditions 
under  which  our  Roses  were  grown  this  year  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  following  notes  on  the 
National  Rose  Society's  three  exhibitions  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

Salisbury. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Salisbury  show. 
Although  the  fixture  was  an  unusually  late  one, 
June  27,  the  number  of  blooms  of  exhibition  Roses 
n  as  smaller  than  at  aDy  previous  southern  show, 
vi  1160  blooms.  That  the  backward  season  was 
almost  entirely  accountable  for  this  small  display 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  exhibitor  came  from 
any  town  further  north  than  Cambridge.  Added 
to  this,  the  exhibitions  held  on  the  same  day  at 
Richmond  and  Southampton  still  further  reduced 
the  number  of  Roses  staged.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  however,  the  exhibitors  remained  loyal 
to  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  even  those  who  were 
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showing  elsewhere  in  moat  cases  came  down  them- 
selves with  Eoses  to  Salisbury.  The  spot  on  which 
the  show  was  held  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
that  could  have  been  selected — in  a  meadow  at  the 
back  of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  under  the  very 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Salisbury's  splendid  cathe- 
dral. The  redeeming  feature  of  the  show,  as 
regards  exhibits,  was  the  magnificent  stands  of 
"  garden "  Roses  at  one  end  of  the  new  and 
spacious  tent  provided  by  the  local  committee. 
Although  the  weather  was  warm  and  bright,  most 
of  the  flowers  retained  their  freshness  throughout 
the  day. 

Crystal  Palace. 

The  Society's  Metropolitan  Exhibition  took  place 
as  usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  filling  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  north  nave.  It  was  a  large  show, 
the  number  of  blooms  of  exhibition  varieties  ex- 
ceeding the  average  number  for  the  five  previous 
Crystal  Palace  Kose  Shows  by  540.  It  was  also 
more  extensive  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
exhibitions.  The  actual  number  of  exhibition 
blooms  staged  amounted  to  6,500.  There  were 
some  fine  stands,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  quality 
was  not  equal  to  what  we  expect  to  see  at  our 
National  show  ;  this,  however,  as  has  been  before 
explained,  was  entirely  due  to  the  backward  and 
untoward  character  of  the  season.  Judging  by  the 
exhibits,  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
this  year  appear  to  have  been  such  counties  in  the 
west  of  England  as  Hereford,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  show,  I  may  state  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  ninety-nine  exhibitors  who  staged  altogether 
400  stands  of  flowers.  Twenty-five  English  coun- 
ties were  represented,  the  most  northerly  of  these 
being  Nottinghamshire.  Three  exhibitors  came 
from  Ireland,  but  the  season  was  too  backward  to 
allow  of  any  Scotch  rosarians  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance. We  do  not  ever  remember  a  Crystal  Palace 
Rose  Show  in  which  everything  worked  quite  as 
smoothly,  for  this,  great  credit  is  due  not  only 
to  Mr.  Caselton,  the  garden  superintendent  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  but  also  to  the  Society's 
stewards  who  took  charge  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  exhibition.  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  exhibitors,  the  extent  of  the  show, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  judging  was  completed 
by  the  sixty-six  judges  engaged  in  less  than  an 
hour  ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  highly  creditable 
to  all  concerned— stewards,  exhibitors,  and  judges 
alike. 

Birmingham. 

The  Society's  northern  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
conservatory  attached  to  the  beautifully-situated 
gardens  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Edgbaston.  But  for  the  great 
heat  which  prevailed  both  before  and  at  the  time 
of  the  exhibition— for  the  show  was  held  on  July  19, 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  present  summer, 
this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  best  Rose 
Show  of  the  year.  As  it  was,  the  exhibition 
proved  a  fine  and  extensive  one.  The  number  of 
blooms  of  exhibition  varieties  staged  amounted  to 
3,730,  or  300  in  excess  of  the  average  number  for 
the  previous  five  northern  shows,  but  500  less  than 
at  the  largest  provincial  show  ever  held  by  the 
society,  which  took  place  in  the  same  gardens  in 
1S90.  The  exhibit  of  ' '  garden  "  Roses  was  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  show.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
these  so-called  "garden''  Eoses  were  only  to  be 
met  with  at  our  early  exhibitions,  but  now  that  so 
many  charming  varieties  other  than  summer- 
flowering  kinds  have  been  introduced,  it  appears 
they  can  be  shown  as  late  in  the  season,  and  as 
well,  as  the  exhibition  Roses. 

At  both  provincial  shows  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  local  committee  were  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  could  possibly  be  wished,  and  few 
are  aware  how  much  the  success  of  an  exhibition 
depends  upon  maDy  small  but  important  details 
being  properly  carried  out. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
number  of  visitors  present,  all  three  exhibi- 
tions   must    be    considered    as    having   been    un 


usually  successful.  Indeed,  as  regards  comfort, 
some  of  the  23,000  visitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
this  year  on  the  Eose  Show  day  could  well  have 
been  spared,  for  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
police  in  the  afternoon  to  regulate  the  circulation 
of  the  crowd,  the  flowers  could  only  be  inspected 
with  difficulty.  At  the  Metropolitan  exhibition, 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  was  the 
number  of  new  recruits  to  be  found  among  the 
large  army  of  exhibitors  ;  and  considering  the 
small  experience  of  some  of  them,  the  general 
excellence  of  their  exhibits  was  highly  creditable. 

The  leading  honours  of  the  year  were,  as 
has  already  been  chronicled,  thus  distributed  : 
the  Amateur  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  was 
for  the  ninth  time  in  eleven  years  carried  off 
by  that  invincible  competitor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
of  Hitchin  ;  the  same  exhibitor  also  again  claimed 
the  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy.  The  Nursery- 
men's Challenge  Trophy  was  for  the  first  time 
secured  by  that  well  known  Irish  firm.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards  and  Ledbury  ; 
while  the  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  was  for  the 
ninth  time  in  fourteen  years  won  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  of  Bedale  and  Hitchin.  The 
Amateur  Tea  and  Noisette  Trophy  fell  to  Mr.  A. 
Hill  Gray,  of  Bath,  who  has  now  won  it  four  times. 
M.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 


RELAND. 


THE  PEAT  QUESTION. 

The  peat  question,  with  especial  reference  to 
this  country,  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Johnson,  D.Sc. ,  a  very  careful  analysis.  The  result 
of  his  labours  has  been  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  published.  Prior  to  dealing  with  this 
question,  the  Professor  undertook  a  continental 
journey,  having  forhis  object  the  investigation  of  the 
management  of  bog-land,  notably  in  Germany.  Of 
special  service  was  his  experience  at  the  Bernau  expe- 
rimental Bog-statioD  in  Bavaria,  the  task  of  reclama- 
tion being  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Professors 
Baumann  and  Tubeuf,  where  the  practical  advan- 
tages were  keenly  appreciated  and  noted  in  detail. 

The  total  area  under  bog  in  Ireland  amounts 
to  something  like  1,861  square  miles,  the 
largest  share  being  divided  amongst  the  counties  of 
Donegal,  Mayo,  and  Galway.  The  thickness  of  the 
peat-beds  of  Continental  Europe  varies  between 
9  and  '20  feet,  whilst  in  this  country  bogs  are  met 
with  with  at  the  least  40  feet  in  thickness  ;  the 
average,  however,  is  put  down  at  25  feet.  Its 
principal  use  at  the  present  day  is  for  fuel,  and  the 
management  of  a  bog  can  best  be  described  as 
primitive. 

Owing  to  the  many  uses  to  which  peat  and  its 
derivatives  are  now  applied,  it  is  strange  that  our 
owners  of  bogs  do  not  try  to  improve  their  methods. 
Unfortunately,  the  want  of  an  accurate  termi- 
nology is  earnestly  desired,  as  the  common 
term  peat  is  applied  to  many  different  articles, 
such  as  peat-fibre,  turf,  and  peat-litter.  To 
quote  from  his  pamphlet,  "The  surface  of  a  bog 
consists  of  pure  sphagnum  or  peat-moss  of  other 
mosses,  e.g.,  Hypnum,  of  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Heather  (Erica),  Vaccinium,  Cotton-sedge  (Erio- 
phorum),  Beaked-sedge  (Bhynchospora),  Sedges, 
Rushes,  certain  grasses,  Pines,  &c.  ;  the  nature  of 
the  flora  being  dependent  on  the  kind  of  bog, 
whether  high  peat-bogs  (Hochmoor),  fens  (Griin- 
landsmoor),  or  Morasses  (Wiesenmoor).  Sphagnum 
and  Heather  are  characteristic  of  the  high  peat- 
bogs, and  are  absent  from  the  morasses  where  the 
moss,  Hypnum,  rushes,  and  sedges,  are  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  flora ;  "  so  that  sphagnum- 
moss  is  the  source  of  the  best  moss  litter.  It  is 
needless  to  refer  to  the  chief  botanical  character- 
istics, &c.  ;  underneath  the  strata  of  Sphagnum  lies 
the  fibrous  or  intermediate  turf,  which  is  the  layer 
more  in  request  than  other  varieties.  To  again 
quote  :  "This  fibrous  peat  is  now  utilised  in  quite 
a  number  of  ways,  adding  largely  to  the  economic 
value  of  a  bog  ;  it  is  in  connection  with  the  utili- 
sation of  fibrous  peat  that  so  much  has  been  done 


on  the  continent  by  a  happy  combination  of  chemist, 
engineer,  and  botanist.  The  machinery  employed 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  skilled  labour,  so 
readily  available  abroad,  has  been  largely  utilised." 
I  have  often  seen  personally  some  specimens  of 
peat  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  needs 
of  gardening  ;  though  some  slight  advances 
to  utilise  this  for  this  purpose  have  been  made, 
an  apathetic  feeling  is  unfortunately  too  preva- 
lent. Another  important  feature  of  our  bog- 
land  is  the  abundance  of  Eriophorum ;  as  this 
cotton-sedge  is  largely  used  in  peat- wool,  a  product 
very  common  on  the  continent  ;  it  is  also  used  in 
surgical  dressings,  being  much  more  efficient  than 
the  old  fashioned  cotton-wool,  besides  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  it  is  also  much  lighter  bulk  for  bulk  ; 
whilst  carpets,  roofings,  &o. ,  are  some  of  the 
products  which  are  manufactured  from  it.  Though 
it  may  lack  many  qualities  associated  with  such 
commodities,  they  however  show  how  adaptable 
it  iB,  requiring  only  experience  to  allocate  its  true 
worth  in  the  formation  of  this  fibre.  There  is  a 
residuum  of  peat-dust  which,  when  combined  with 
coal  and  saw-dust,  is  made  into  briquettes  or  fire- 
lighters ;  it  is  also  available  for  sanitary  uses,  and 
for  packing  fruit,  &c. 

How  to  Improve  Bog-land. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  what  is  generally 
followed  at  Bernau,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Chiemsee,  a  distance  something  like  80  miles  south- 
east of  Munich.  We  are  again  indebted  to  Professor 
Johnson's  pamphlet  :  "The  first  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  water  logging  of  the  bog,  and 
this  discovered,  the  removal  of  the  cause  must  be 
attempted.  Causes  of  water  logging :  first,  over- 
flow of  water  into  bog  from  higher  points  ;  secondly, 
overflow  into  bog  from  lower  or  deeper  lying  waters, 
through  penning  or  flooding  ;  thirdly,  springs  or 
ground  water  in  the  bog  itself  ;  fourthly,  rainfall, 
and  water-holding  tendency  of  bog.  One  fact  in 
connection  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  system  of 
drainage  is  undertaken,  the  shrinkage  of  the  bog 
which  often  amounts  to  3  to  6  feet ;  also  the  relation 
of  the  surrounding  laud  becomes  materially  altered 
by  this  bog  shrinkage,  so  that,  if  the  bog  sinks 
materially  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  it  will 
be  always  liable  to  get  water-logged  from  natural 
infiltation,  compelling  the  following  precautions  to 
be  observed :  '  The  depth  of  the  layer,  the  shrink- 
age is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  layer  ;  secondly, 
the  physical  state  of  the  turf,  looser,  little  decom- 
posed turf  shrinks  more  ;  also  pure  turf  shrinks 
more  than  turf  mixed  with  mineral  matter ;  thirdly, 
in  many  cases  the  living  plant-covering  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  bog.  especially  on 
meadow-bogs  overgrown  in  parts  with  high  moor 
plants,  the  Sphaguums,  &c.  ;  fourthly,  the  bog 
substratum  has  also  an  important  effect  on  the 
drainage.  A  bog  with  a  readily  permeable  sandy 
substratum  needs  less  drainage  than  one  with  an 
impermeable  loamy  or  clayey  substratum.'  As  this 
question  of  drainage  is  yet  unsettled  both  regarding 
bogs,  for  example  high  or  sphagnum-moss  or 
meadow  bogs,  in  presence  of  this  lacuna  of  know- 
ledge, Professors  Baumann  and  Tubeuf  advise  the 
following  generalisations  to  be  kept  prominently  in 
view  when  an  effective  system  of  drainage  is 
contemplated : —  First,  local  investigation  of  the 
relations  of  the  natural  drainage  of  water-flow, 
survey  of  the  bog  and  its  immediate  surroundingB  ; 
secondly,  determination  of  the  thickness  of  the  bog 
in  its  different  parts  ;  thirdly,  investigation  of  the 
physical  state  of  the  turf,  its  degree  of  sponginess, 
state  of  decomposition,  and  in  connection  with 
these  the  water  -  holding  and  water -conducting 
power  of  the  soil ;  fourthly,  observation  of  the 
vegetation  ;  fifthly,  determination  of  the  state  of 
the  bog  substratum  in  its  different  parts." 

After  the  process  of  drainage  is  effected,  they 
require  a  thorough  manuring.  Professor  Baumann, 
in  speaking  on  this  aspect  of  the  question,  states 
"that  during  the  past  100  years  want  and  famine 
have  given  those  living  on  bogs  proof  enough  that 
the  bog-soil  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  plant- 
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food,  such  as  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen  ; "  but,  as  many  bogs  are  in  some  rich  of 
these  manurial  agents,  aud  lamentably  deficient  in 
others,  In  order  that  the  greatest  results  may 
accrue  to  their  labours,  Banmauu  advisea  every 
bog-owner  or  agriculturist  to  have  a  chemical 
analysis  made  of  his  property,  thereby  arming  him 
with  the  requisite  knowledge.  Thus,  in  manuring, 
the  necessary  preliminary  measures  to  be  considered 
are:  firstly,  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  bog  in  its  various  parts,  chart  in 
hand  (this  is  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  know 
what  kind  of  vegetation  his  land  is  comprised  of, 
also  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  fertilisers 
required)  ;  secondly  :  chemical  analysis  ;  thirdly  : 
volumetric  weight  determination  of  the  surface 
layer  (root  layer),  based  on  the  chemical  analysis  ; 
fourthly  :  manure  experiments  by  planting. 

When  the  above  measures  have  reached  complete- 
ness, it  will  be  requisite  to  know  the  best  form  of 
■cultivation,  the  one  generally  adopted  is  known  as 
Rimpan's  "bog  ridge  cultivation,"  this  means  that 
the  bog  is  simply  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand 
several  inches  thick  ;  the  general  rule,  however, 
varies  between  four  and  five  inches,  the  whole  being 
manured  with  dressing  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  However,  though  success  has  followed  this 
method,  yet  many  disasters  have  likewise  to  be 
chronicled,  the  great  error  committed  being  that 
the  fertilisers  to  be  employed  should  vary  with  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  bog  :  also  their  colleagues 
at  the  "Beruau  Experimental  Station  "  proved  by 
successive  experiments  that  Rimpan's  "bog  ridge 
cultivation  "  was  unsuited  to  raw  high  bogs. 
Although  this  method  is  rather  an  expensive  one, 
it  would  be  well  before  embarkiug  on  such  a  scheme 
to  let  the  following  facts  be  borne  in  mind:  "The 
depth  of  the  bog  in  all  its  parts  ;  secondly :  the 
vegetation  on  its  whole  surface  ;  thirdly  :  the 
degree  of  decomposition  in  the  upper  bog  layer  ; 
fourthly  :  the  fertility  of  the  bog  ;  fifthly  :  the 
mineral  soil  in  its  substratum  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood in  reference  to  the  adaptability  of  this  as  a 
covering  material ;  sixthly,  the  presence  or  not  of 
plant  poisons  (iron  sulphate,  free  sulphuric  acid, 
and  sulphide  of  iron).  The  annual  rainfall  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  some  cases  it  is  so  high  as  to 
make  the  applicability  of  the  covering  process 
questionable." 

"The  idea  governing  Rimpan's  method  is  not 
that  of  cultivating  the  bog  soil,  but  of  building  and 
working  up  a  mineral  soil  laid  on  the  bog  soil  to  the 
depth  of  i  to  0  inches.  The  water,  lime,  and 
nitrogen  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  bog  itself  :  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  being  supplied  in  the 
artificial  manures."  This  method  is  much  superior 
to  the  old  way  of  mixing  mineral  soil  with  the  bog, 
although  it  is  by  far  the  cheaper  method ;  yet  it 
gives  no  protection  against  early  and  late  frosts 
such  as  the  ridge  form  of  cultivation  provides  for. 
But  want  of  knowledge  is  still  requisite,  as  there 
may  be  many  places  admirably  suited  ;  whilst  if 
greater  care  was  bestowed  in  making  the  prepared 
soil,  the  disadvantages  which  are  levelled  against  it 
may  possibly  be  amended.  However,  this  aspect  of 
the  ease,  especially  towards  Ireland,  whether 
success  or  failure  would  result,  demands  experiments 
by  public  bodies — a  field  where  the  new  Board  can 
apply  its  energies  with  very  profitable  results. 
There  should  also  be  introduced  a  staff  similar  to 
those  on  continental  lines,  enabling  those  interested 
to  encourage  this  -work.  In  dealing  with  the  factor 
of  harvesting  peat,  the  method  laid  down  by  Pro- 
fessors Schlich  and  Fisher  in  the  Manual  of 
Forestry  is  recommended.  Full  details  can  be  got 
from  vol.  v.  of  their  work. 

Apart  from  the  botanical  and  economic  value  of 
peat,  his  pamphlet  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  infor- 
mation, also  diagrams  of  machinery  to  be  employed  : 
and  to  those  interested,  a  perusal  would  be  found 
highly  suggestive.  It  is  published  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

Potato  Blight. 

Reports  are  to  hand  that  the  well-known  fungus 
4ias  made  an  appearance  in  county  Limerick,  the 


crop  at  present  affected  is  the  early  one,  which  is 
not  a  very  heavy  one.  The  weather  for  some  time 
past  has  been  very  moist,  which  has  helped  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Although  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  speak  as  to  its  extent,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  new  Board  to  enforce  restrictive  measures  in 
order  to  narrow  the  infested  areas,  otherwise  it 
may  create  much  havoc  with  the  later  Potato  crops. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevdt. 

The  Water- Lilies,  both  inside,  and  in  many  of 
the  lakes  at  Glasnevin,  look  remarkably  well, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  fine  season ;  the  Victoria 
regia  is  represented  by  several  plants  which  ane 
growing  vigorously,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
several  flower-buds.  In  the  adjoining  lakelets 
Xelnmbiums,  especially  X.  speciosum,  look  well, 
and  are  showing  a  great  quantity  of  bloom.  Cannas 
occupy  the  available  spots,  their  leafage  and  flowers 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  In  the  lakes 
outside,  Xymphasa  odorata  forms  a  very  effective 
sight. 

The  Weather. 

The  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  end  of 
last  month  brought  much  rain,  accompanied  by 
thunderstorms,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ordinary 
Potato  -  disease  attacking  the  haulm  in  the  whole 
of  the  area  encircling  Dublin.  Trees  have  been 
uprooted  in  the  direction  of  Balbriggan.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents'  on^the  "2nd  inst.,  from  the  evening 
until  the  following  day,  and  in  many  of  the 
low  -  lying  parts  floods  occurred,  cereals  were 
beaten  down,  and  orchards  suffered  greatly,  the 
ground  being  studdedjwith  immature  fruit,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  The  days  were  warm,  but 
towards  evening  the  temperature  fell  considerably  ; 
the  chilliness  was  very  noticeable,   A.  O'Xeill. 


Plant  Notes. 

ABNORMAL   GROWTH  IN   HYOPHORBE 
INDICA. 

Palms  are  but  little  given  to  exhibiting 
abnormal  growth,  and  instances  come  rarely  under 
our  notice.  A  singular  variation  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pinna-  on  a  leaf  of  Hyophorbe  indica 
(Areca  lutescens)  is  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Clarke,  gr.  to  Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  The  Poplars, 
Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park.  Instead  of  the 
equal  arrangement  of  the  pinnae  in  two  rows,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  the  leaf-stalk  is  changed 
to  an  irregularly  quadrangular  form.  At  the  base 
there  are  two  rows  of  pinna;  on  the  one  side  only ; 
then  two  rows  on  each  side,  presenting  the  pinna; 
all  round  the  stem.  The  upper  portion  changes  to 
the  normal  two-sided  arrangement,  but  each  of  the 
pinna-  is  formed  of  two  pinme  joined  together. 

Caxna  "Baronne  Clara  de  Hirsch." 
In  this  variety  we  have  probably  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  large- flowering  Cannas.  The 
plant  is  robust,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  The  spike 
is  heavy,  and  consists  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
flowers  of  a  vermilion  colour  ;  paler,  and  with  a 
few  darker  flecks  in  the  centre,  and  with  bright 
yellow  edges.  Many  of  the  flowers  measure  5  ins. 
across,  and  have  very  broad  petals,  which  are 
nicely  crimped  at  the  edges.  The  flower-spike  has 
the  characteristic  fault  of  Cannas  raised  in  recent 
years,  aud  which  breeders  should  strive  to  correct, 
and  so  enhance  their  usefulness  as  bedding-plants. 
It  is  too  weak  to  uphold  the  flowers  without  sup- 
port from  stakes,  which  in  this  instance  are  difficult 
to  adjust,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
flowers.  Cultivators  may  also  do  somethiug  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  growing  the  plants  slowly, 
and  with  the  fullest  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air. 

Stapelia  gigantea. 
This  wonderful  Asclepiad,  though  lacking  any  pre- 
tentions to  beauty  [?],  is  so  remarkable  in  its  way, 
that  many  would  appreciate  the  interest  it  would 
afford  them  in  growing  it.  It  is  a  West  African  plant, 
with   grey  flowers   14  inches  across,   and   marked 


with  wavy,  transverse,  broken  and  forked  bars  of 
dull  red,  the  inner  surface  of  the  flower  being  covered 
with  long,  silky  violet  and  grey  hairs.  A  figure 
was  given  in  these  columns,  p.  093,  vol.  vii.,  1877. 
The  flowers  have  a  f'^tid  odour,  which  is  however 
not  noticeable,  save  at  close  quarters  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  enter  a  small  house  in  which  it  is 
flowering  and  not  notice  this  feature.  The  plant 
requires  stove  or  warm  temperate-house  treatment 
during  growth  ;  it  thrives  best  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  rough  loam  and  sand,  and  when  sus- 
pended near  a  ventilator.  It  flowers  best  when  the 
growths  are  allowed  to  hang  in  ropes  from  the  sides 
of  the  pot.  The  plant  is  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  the  seedlings  flower  the  second  year.  Small 
pieces  of  the  plant  also  root  freely  if  the  severed 
parts  are  dried  and  then  planted  in  pure  sand.  (See 
fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S77,  vol.  vii.,  p.  093.) 

PHYLLOCACTUS  t'REXATrs. 
This  species  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  large- 
flowered  set  for  forming  big  specimens.  A  plant  in 
the  form  of  a  stiff  bush  a  yard  or  more  high,  has 
recently  made  a  fine  display  of  large  white  flowers 
in  the  conservatory  at  Mandeville  House.  The 
individual  flowers  were  very  large,  being  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  as  much  across  ;  they  are  really 
handsome,  the  delicate  white  petals  and  multi- 
tudinous stamens  being  thrown  into  high  relief  by 
the  bronzy  tint  of  the  calyx  segments.  The  flowers 
are  devoid  of  scent,  save  a  sappy  odour  when  they 
first  open,  and  they  last  for  two  days  only.  This 
plant  has  been  used  in  evolving  several  of  the 
garden  forms  of  Phyllocacti  we  have  to-day  ; 
crossed  with  the  scarlet  and  crimson-flowered 
species  it  gives  progeny  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  with 
considerable  breadth  of  petal.  To  secure  tine, 
healthy  plants  of  this  and  other  Phyllocacti,  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  away  all  weak  growths,  and 
any  growths  that  have  flowered  heavily,  thereby 
directing  the  energies  of  the  plant  towards  the 
formation  of  a  few  strong  leads.  Geo.  B.  Mallett, 
Isleivorth. 


The  Rock  Garden. 

ZAUSCHNERIA  CALIFORNICA. 
The  later  months  of  summer,  and  those  of  early 
autumn,  are  not  those  in  which  we  can  see  the 
alpine-garden  at  its  best.  There  is,  indeed,  a  short- 
coming of  flowers  when  we  look  at  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  then  at  the  rockeries.  It  thus 
becomes  of  importance  to  study  and  to  find  out  the 
late-blooming  plants  which  can  be  grown  to  make 
attractive  and  bright  the  collection  of  alpine 
flowers.  Later  we  shall  have  the  Colchicums,  the 
Croci,  and  a  few  other  bulbous  plants  ;  but  as  yet 
these  are  not  in  bloom,  and  we  have  to  look  to  other 
plants  for  the  bloom  we  desire.  One  of  the  most 
desirable  of  our  autumn  plants  is  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica,  whose  scarlet  blooms  look  so  well,  and  give 
such  a  welcome  bit  of  colour  on  the  rockeries  in 
August  and  September.  For  some  years  I  have 
held  pessimistic  views  regarding  this  plant  in 
northern  gardens.  One  has  been  struggling  to  per- 
suade it  to  flower;  and,  although  it  showed 
buds,  all  in  vain,  as  these  incipient  blossoms  never 
opened,  even  in  the  sunniest  places  at  command. 
In  time,  however,  one  learned  that  more  than  one 
variety  or  species  were  in  cultivation,  and  that  one 
or  more  of  these  would  bloom  freely  and  success- 
fully every  year.  After  some  trouble,  a  plant  of 
an  early-blooming  form  was  obtained,  and  this 
season  one  can  better  understand  why  it 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  soon  after  it  came  into 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  also  why  there 
seemed  to  be  so  much  diversity  of  experience  and 
opinion  regarding  the  Zauschneria.  It  was  evi- 
dent for  a  month  or  so  before  it  bloomed  that  this 
plant  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  for  years 
had  proved  so  disappointing,  by  withholding  from 
us  its  hoped-for  blooms.  The  earlier  variety  is 
less  pubescent  than  the  other,  and  does  not  possess 
so  stiff  a  habit  of  growth.  The  first  flower  opened 
with   me  this  year  on  July  26,  while  even   in  the 
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warmest  seasons  of  late  years,  the  other  did  not 
give  a  single  bloom.  As  this  is  written — in  the 
beginning  of  August — it  is  giving  a  number  of  its 
bright  red  flowers,  which  are  so  welcome  at  this 
time.  Both  varieties  have  proved  themselves 
perfectly  hardy  here,  and  one  is  gratified  to  be  in 
possession  at  last  of  the  form  which  flowers  with 
freedom.  [A  beautiful  plant  in  the  north  for 
cultivating  near  the  coast  in  gardens.   Ed.]. 

Gentiana  linearis. 
One  sees  so  little  of  this  beautiful  Gentian  that 
it  seems  advisable  to  aBk  that  those  who  wish  to 
have  good  alpine  flowers  should  endeavour  to 
secure  it  for  their  gardens.  It  has  now  been  here 
for  several  years,  and  one  has  come  to  look 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations  to  the 
time  when  it  will  give  us  its  clustered  heads  of 
pretty  deep  blue  flowers,  lined  with  white.  It 
reminds  one  much  of  that  useful  border  Gentian, 
G.  asclepiadea,  but  it  is  much  better  adapted  for 
the  rock-garden  than  its  taller  congener.  Its  dwarfer 
size  and  neater  habit  make  it  quite  suited  to 
the  company  of  the  smaller  plants  which  usually 
appeal  most  to  the  cultivator  of  alpines.  It  is  said  to 
grow  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  but  an  established  plant 
here  is  only  9A  inches  in  height,  though  one  would 
have  expected  it  to  grow  to  a  greater  height  in  a 
season  such  as  this,  when  those  of  us  who  are  in 
S.W.  Scotland  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
excessive  heat  or  drought,  but  have  had,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  an  average  amount  of  rain. 
Gentiana  linearis  is  grown  on  a  sunny  rockery,  and 
in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam  ;  it  presents  a  pretty 
picture,  with  its  well- opened  flowers.  It  comes 
from  North  America,  and  is  said  to  be  also  known 
as  G.  pseudo-pneumonanthe.  Possibly  it  might 
grow  higher  if  planted  in  a  bog,  a  position  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  found  in  its  native  habitats.  It  is 
found  from  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  to  Mary- 
land, and  grows  at  a  height  of  5000  feet  on  the 
Adiroudacks.  One  has  every  confidence  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  growers  to  this  pleasing  member 
of  a  lovely  class  of  plants. 

Spiraea  bullata. 
We  have  few  neater  plants  in  bloom  in  the  rock- 
garden  in  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August  than  this  little  Japanese  plant.  Although 
fairly  well  known,  and  readily  obtainable,  either 
under  the  above  name  or  that  of  S.  crispifolia,  it 
might  yet  be  advantageously  introduced  into  many 
more  gardens.  It  is  worthy  of  a  prominen  t  position, 
its  neat  habit,  pretty  foliage,  and  its  deep  crimson 
flowers,  deeper  in  tint  than  those  of  S.  bumalda 
"Anthony  Waterer,"  make  it  most  pleasing. 
One  is  surprised  to  see  that  this  little  shrubby 
Spiraea  is  taken  so  little  notice  of  in  books  devoted 
to  plants  suitable  for  the  outdoor  garden.  It  is 
quite  hardy  well  to  the  north,  and  presents  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  cultivation  io  the  rock-garden. 
It,  however,  appears  to  like  a  light  soil,  and  a 
small  plant  will  soon  grow  to  a  size  which  makes  it 
quite  ornamental.  It  grows  here  to  little  more 
than  a  foot  high.   S.  Arnott. 


8  C  0  TLA  N  D. 

BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

With  favourable  weather  during  the  blooming 
period,  the  present  bids  fair  to  be  an  exceptionally 
good  Carnation  year.  Strong  plants  put  out  in 
the  autumn  received  no  appreciable  check  to 
growth,  though  the  extreme  drought  in  early 
summer  seriously  crippled  spring  -  planted  stuff 
which  was  not  copiously  watered.  Through  press 
of  other  work,  I  was  this  year  somewhat  later  than 
usual  in  getting  growths  layered,  it  having  been 
quite  the  middle  of  July  before  this  important 
operation  was  overtaken  ;  but  the  grass  was  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  they  will,  I  hope,  turn  out 
well-rooted  stuff  by  the  third  week  of  August. 

In  Scotland  we  are  obliged  to  be  particular  on 
the  point  of  layering  early,  and  it  has  become 
the  recognised  practice  with   those  who  wish  to 


grow  Carnations  successfully  in  the  open,  to  layer 
at  the  earliest  moment,  in  order  to  havestrong  plants 
to  put  out  in  the  early  part  of  September,  so  that 
they  may  become  thoroughly  established  previous 
to  the  advent  of  winter.  Such  plants  invariably 
pass  through  the  trying  spring  months  with  little 
or  no  loss,  and  they  are  altogether  superior  as 
decorative  subjects,  on  account  of  their  largely 
increased  flower  production  to  later  planted,  as 
well  as  to  spring-planted  Carnations. 

There  is  another  practice  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  such  famed  cultivators  as  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  which  I  should  hesitate 
either  to  follow  myself,  or  to  recommend  anyone  to 
entertain.  I  refer  to  burying  a  layer  of  dung 
under  the  plants.  Soils,  of  course,  vary,  and 
cultural  treatment  suitable  to  one  soil  may  prove 
quite  unsuitable  to  another,  and  perhaps  also 
climate  may  have  a  qualifying  effect  on  the  capa- 
city of  the  plant  to  appropriate  manures.  But 
when  one  finds  that  the  Carnation  succeeds  per 
fectly  in  ground  in  what  we  term  "good  heart," 
and  which  has  borne  one  or  more  crops  subsequent 
to  the  application  of  manure,  the  necessity  of 
enriching  the  soil  in  a  manner  required  by  only  a 
few  rank-growing  vegetables  is  not  so  apparent. 

A  slight  surface-dressing  of  sandy  compost, 
about  2  inches  in  thickness,  worked  into  the  upper 
4  inches  of  soil,  is  distinctly  beneficial  as  a  pro- 
moter of  root-action  in  late  autumn  ;  and  the 
necessary  manurial  aid  is  safely  applied  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  it  is  required,  in  the  form 
of  slight  surface-dressings.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
portant what  the  manure  is,  so  long  as  it  is  cleanly 
and  of  fairly  rapid  action.  The  present  year,  for 
instance,  our  beds  were  dressed  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  pigeon-manure  applied  early  in  April, 
and  this  was  supplemented  in  June  by  a  slight 
dressing  of  superphosphate,  which  was  watered  in, 
and  more  than  that  they  certainly  do  not  require. 

There  is,  too,  the  question  of  variety  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  open-air  culture  of  the  Carnation, 
many  sorts  being  constitutionally  unfitted  for  this 
treatment.  Some  years  they  may  do  well,  once 
they  have  been  well  established,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  section  is  best  confined  to  pot-culture 
entirely,  or  if  planted  out,  they  ought  to  be 
perpetuated  by  means  of  layers  taken  off  pot- 
plants,  which  produce,  if  less  strong,  more  healthy 
layers.  We  may  take  the  old  Germania  as  an 
example  of  those  varieties  which  cannot  be  culti- 
vated entirely  out-of-doors.  Some  years,  no  matter 
how  healthy  the  plants,  the  weather  spoils  the 
blooms,  and  in  others  the  grass  is  rusted  so  badly 
that  it  is  valueless  for  propagation.  It  must 
remain  with  every  one  individually  to  choose 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  these  unre- 
liable sorts  in  the  open  ;  personally,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  confine  them  solely  to  pot-culture,  and 
to  grow  in  the  open  only  rudely  vigorous  kinds, 
that  are  almost  certain  to  succeed.  Of  these, 
there  is  now,  in  addition  to  old  varieties,  such  as 
Ruby  and  Vivid,  a  large  number  of  very  tine  sorts, 
constitutionally  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  of  a 
good  stiff  habit  of  growth,  and  embracing  colours 
of  all  shades. 

But  even  the  strongest-growing  varieties  are  apt 
to  deteriorate  when  grown  for  years  on  the  same 
ground,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  good  policy  to 
introduce  fresh  plants  from  a  distance,  as  layers 
from  pot-plants  though  undoubtedly  superior  in 
many  instances  to  out-of-door  ones,  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  give  such  good  results  as  strong 
imported  plants. 

There  is  yet  the  plan  of  growing  the  Carnation 
as  a  perennial,  which,  where  it  succeeds  and  proper 
attention  given  to  thinning  the  grass,  yields  very 
good  results.  The  plants  are  necessarily  less  strong 
than  yearlings,  and  where  the  latter  are  well  culti- 
vated, a  less  quantity  of  bloom  is  produced  ;  but  in 
many  soils,  old  plants  may  certainly  be  recom- 
mended as  a  useful  method  of  culture.  The 
varieties  require,  however,  to  be  selected,  and 
those  which  naturally  produce  grass  low  on  the 
plant  are  the  ones  that  succeed   best.     One  of  the 


greatest  drawbacks  to  growing  Carnations  on,  year 
after  year,  is  the  regrettable  way  plants  turn  yellow 
in  summer  and  die  off.  As  just  noted,  selection  must 
be  strict,  and  all  weakly  and  too  thickly  growths  cut 
out,  in  order  that  those  left  may  have  space  to  grow 
and  ripen  sufficiently  for  each  to  bloom  the  year 
succeeding.  What  manure  they  receive  should  be 
applied  in  April  as  a  slight  surface-dressing,  and  if 
water  is  required  in  summer,  weak  manure-water 
should  be  given  in  preference  to  pure  water.  But 
the  application  of  manure  to  Carnations  should 
always  be  made  with  caution,  and  it  is  better  to- 
err  in  giving  too  little  than  to  batten  them  with 
material  that  is  certain  to  induce  attacks  of  disease. 
S.  P.  Broth'.rston.  East  Lothian. 


Fruit  Register. 


LATE  CHERRIES. 
Having  a  lively  recollection  of  the  very  fine 
sample  of  Cherries  of  the  variety  Noble  shown  the 
other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall  from  Kent,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  to-day  (August  4),  in  our 
Kingston  Market,  large  quantities  of  a  blackish- 
red  Sweet  Cherry  exactly  like  Noble  in  appear- 
ance, though  not  quite  so  fine  as  was  the  Kent 
sample.  In  form,  colour,  character  of  flesh,  and 
indeed  in  every  respect,  except  not  quite  so  large, 
this  market  sample  seemed  to  be  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  new  variety.  Now  this  capital  late  black 
Cherry  could  be  purchased  by  bushels  at  id. 
per  lb. — certainly  very  cheap.  A  better  late 
black  Cherry  I  could  not  wish.  for.  Now  what 
Cherry  is  this  ?  I  asked  one  vendor  what  it  was 
known  as,  and  he  said  Turks  ;  meaning  thereby, 
no  doubt,  Turkey  Heart.  That  variety,  I  observe, 
Mr.  George  Bunyard  classes  with  Black  Cluster, 
and  refers  to  it  as  a  prolific  orchard  variety,  but 
that  the  fruit  is  small ;  well,  the  fruit  of  my 
variety  was  not  small,  but  of  good  size.  Then  I 
observe  that  in  the  Fruit  Manual,  Dr.  Hogg  has 
classed  Turkey  Heart  with  the  Bigarreau,  which 
is  a  light-coloured  variety — who  is  right  ?  Can  the 
Cherry  I  refer  to  be  Tradescant's  Heart,  which 
Mr.  Bunyard  classes  with  St.  Margarets,  whilst 
Dr.  Hogg  regards  the  first  name  as  the  rightful 
one,  classing  St.  Margarets  with  that?  This  is  a 
fine  late  Cherry,  ripening  at  the  end  of  July  and 
early  in  August :  and  it  was  said  at  the  Drill  Hall 
that  Noble  closely  resembled  it.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  good  or  popular  orchard  Cherry. 
But  Kerr's  Black  Heart  is  a  good  late  and  fine 
variety  also  ;  but  Cherries  have  such  close  resem- 
blances in  form  and  colour  that  they  are  difficult  to 
distinguish.  Still,  really  late  sweet  Cherries  are 
few,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  market  variety  named.  A  fair-sized  fruit, 
measured  both  ways  exactly  2|  inches ;  that  is 
not  small.  A.  D. 


ALPINE    GAEDENS. 

At  this  season  many  of  our  readers  are  visiting 
the  High  Alps,  and  among  them  a  large  proportion 
takes  interest  in  the  wild  plants  and  their  distri- 
bution. Some  of  these  botanists  have  a  prejudice 
against  a  ''garden,"  or  against  "cultivated" 
plants,  in  such  a  connection.  We  think  that  pre- 
judice would  wear  off,  and  things  be  seen  in  their 
true  proportions,  if  they  visited  the  alpine-garden 
established  by  M.  Correvon  and  others  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Here  may  be  seen 
alpine  plants  which  are  cultivated  with  difficulty  at 
lower  levels  ;  and  not  only  are  Swiss  plants 
specially  represented,  but  separate  rock-borders  are 
devoted  to  the  plants  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  other  ranges.  By  means  of  this 
garden,  seeds  and  specimens  may  be  obtained 
by  subscribers ;  and  by  their  distribution,  the 
risk  of  extinction  is  materially  lessened.  Our 
illustration  (tig.  28,  p.  107)  shows  one  of  many 
rock-borders,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
aud  interest  of  such  constructions. 
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The  Herbaceous  Border. 


ISATIS   GLAUCA. 

AMONG  the  plants  for  which  some  of  us  were 
indebted  several  years  ago  to  Mr.  Edward  Whittall, 
of  .Smyrna,  is  Isatis  glauca,  a  Cruciferous  plant 
not  generally  known.  Seeds  of  it  received  from 
Smyrna  did  not  grow  with  me,  but  through  the 
kindness  of  a  correspondent,  I  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  plant  this  year.  It  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  bears  out  all  that  my  good  correspondent  said 
in  favour  of  it  ;  it  is  certainly  very  distinct  from 
any  other  plant  now  in  bloom  here,  or  that  one 
has  seen  elsewhere  among  large  collections.  It  has 
been  exhibited  once  or  twice  at  York,  I  believe, 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE 
PEACH.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  S3.) 

Varieties. — A  good  selection  of  Peaches  to  start 
with  in  their  order  of  ripening,  are  : — 

Alexandra.  —  A  large,  handsome,  and  highly- 
coloured  fruit,  flesh  juicy  and  sweet  ;  it  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

Waterloo. — A  fine  American  Peach  of  medium 
size,  valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness.  I  have  not 
been  altogether  successful  with  it  under  glass,  but 
it  is  a  splendid  out  door  Peach,  ripening  in  the 
middle  of  July. 

Hale's  E«rly  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open,  of  medium  sizs,  and 


Dymoml. — An  exceedingly  line,  large,  and  de- 
liciously  flavoured  variety.  Tree,  hardy  and 
prolific.     Fruit  ripens  iu  the  middle  of  September. 

Violettc  HAlive. — Forces  well,  and  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  Peaches  grown.  It  is  very  prolific,  the 
fruit  being  large  and  excellent.  It  ripens  in  the 
middle  of  September. 

Harrington. — A  large  and  vigorous  kind,  ripening 
about  the  end  of  September  ;  vigorous  grower,  and 
a  good  bearer. 

Sea  Eagle. — One  of  the  best  late  Peaches,  large, 
and  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

Princess  of  Wales. — A  valuable  late  Peach  with 
very  large  fruit,  which  is  ripe  at  the  end  of 
September. 


Fig.  2S. — a  view  in  the  alpine  garden,  "linn.ea." 


and  probably  elsewhere,  and  it  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  exhibitor  had  recently  an  offer 
for  his  stock  from  a  hardy  plant  nurseryman,  so 
that  it  will  probably  be  in  commerce  very  soon. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  near  relative  of  the  biennial, 
I.  tinctoria,  the  common  Dyer's  Woad  ;  but  it  is  a 
true  perennial,  and  a  desirable  border  plant. 
This  year  it  has  grown  to  about  3  feet  in  height, 
but  as  it  becomes  established  it  will  probably 
reach  to  4  feet  high.  The  stem  is  clothed  with  a 
number  of  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  greeD, 
with  a  white  central  rib.  The  light,  yet  bright 
yellow,  small  flowers  are  borne  in  a  large,  loose 
raceme,  and  produce  a  good  effect  at  a  season  when 
we  can  well  do  with  flowers  of  its  character  in  the 
border ;  it  is,  I  understand,  perfectly  hardy. 
S.  Arnott,   Carsethom-by- Dumfries,  X.B. 


handsome  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  ripens  at  the 
beginning  of  August. 

Dr.  Hogg. — Good  both  inside  and  out,  a  rich 
flavoured  fruit  ;  it  ripens  at  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Grosse  Mignonne. — This  is  a  splendid  mid-season 
Peach,  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  either  for 
forcing  or  in  the  open,  fruit  large  and  highly 
coloured  ;  ripens  the  end  of  August. 

Noblesse. — A  most  valuable  variety,  fruit  exceed- 
ingly juicy  and  rich.  This  tree  is  subject  to 
mildew,  it  forces  well,  and  is  also  a  good  out-door 
Peach  ;  ripens  at  the  end  of  August. 

*  Extracts  from  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  West 
Hall  Gardens,  Byfleet,  Weybridge,  before  the  Woking 
Horticultural  Society,  on  May  7  last. 


More  could  be  added,  and  other  good  varieties 
named,  many  perhaps  which  would  be  preferred  to 
those  I  have  mentioned.  My  endeavour  has  been, 
however,  to  give  fruits  which  will  ripen  in  turn 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  thus  spread  out  the  season  as  long  as  possible. 

Nectarines. 
Of  Nectarines,  or  smooth  skinned  Peaches,  I  will 
name  in  order  of  ripening  the  following  : — 

Lord  Napier. — A  large  and  handsome  variety, 
ripening  early  in  August ;  the  fruit  is  tender,  rich, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  Nectarines. 

Sitters'  Early  Orange. — A  splendid  early  Necta- 
rine ;  ripens  in  the  middle  of  August. 
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Staiw.'ic.k  Elruge. — A  seedling,  raised  from  Stan- 
wick  and  Elruge  Nectarines  ;  ripens  at  the  middle 
of  August. 

Violelte  Hdtive. — Ripens  at  the  end  of  August ; 
a  good  variety  for  either  outdoor  culture  or  forcing. 

Humboldt. — A  very  highly-coloured  and  richly- 
flavoured  fruit,  a  very  free  bearer,  ripening  early  in 
September. 

Pine-apple. — Very  rich  and  exqnisitelj  liavoured, 
■ripening  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Victoria. — Ripens  about  the  end  of  September, 
an  excellent  late  variety. 

Other  good  varieties  are  Dryden,  Elruge,  Hard- 
wick  Seedling,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Spencer. 

Tx.iECTS. 

The  worst  insect  enemies  of  the  Peach-tree  are 
aphides,  but  now  such  good  insecticides  are  pro- 
curable, no  harm  need  be  done  by  them.  It  will 
soon  be  seen  if  the  tree  is  infected  with  fly  of  any 
kind  ;  the  leaves  will  begin  to  curl,  and  if  not 
attended  to,  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 

Among  other  injurious  insects  that  attack  the 
Peach-tree,  are  Anarsia  lineatella,  a  small  moth  ; 
this,  in  spring  or  early  summer,  deposits  its  larva? 
on  the  tips  of  the  shoots  or  branches,  which  it 
■destroys  by  boring  into  them,  and  eating  the  pith, 
while  the  autumn  brood  eat  into  the  fruit.  Earwigs 
and  ants  are  most  destructive  at  times  to  ripe  fruit. 
The  former  may  be  trapped  by  laying  pieces  of 
hollow  bean-stalks  about  among  the  branches,  and 
frequently  looking  over  them  and  destroying  those 
that  shelter  within.  The  ants  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  pouring  hot  water  over  them,  or  by 
■dusting  with  soot ;  chalk  also  they  will  not  pass. 
Red-spider  and  thrip  can  also  be  kept  down  by 
occasional  applications  of  XL-All,  using  one  gallon 
to  forty  of  water,  and  by  frequent  use  of  the  syringe 
during  the  growing  season.  Mildew  is  sometimes 
■destructive  to  the  young  growth  :  the  immediate 
application  of  flowers-of-sulphur  is  the  best  remedy. 

Peach  borders  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
•dry,  although  at  certain  times,  more  water  will  be 
required  than  others.  In  making  a  border,  old 
mortar  rubbish  is  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  with 
the  soil,  as  it  will  help  to  keep  the  border  sweet, 
and  also  assist  the  fruit  at  stoning  time.  I  have 
only  referred  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  under 
glass  very  briefly,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time,  and  tire  you  too  much  to  describe  it  fully 
now.  The  chief  object  in  reading  this  paper  is  to 
try  and  revive  the  out-door  cultivation  of  the 
Peach,  and  secure  its  proper  treatment. 

I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  has  the  convenience 
of  any  protection  whatever,  and  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Nothing  whatever  can  be  grown  successfully 
without  care  and  attention. 


The   Week's   Work. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEBTS. 

A  week  of  cold  and  stormy  weather.  On  no 
day  did  the  temperature  in  shade  exceed  70°, 
■and  on  the  5th  rose  only  to  59°,  while  all  the 
nights  were  more  or  less  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  ground  temperatures  have  consequently  fallen 
considerably,  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep  being  at 
the  present  time  of  about  seasonable  warmth,  but 
at  1  foot  deep,  about  3°  colder  than  the  average. 
Sain  fell  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  If  inches.  Of  this  amount,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  (equivalent  to  about  5  gallons  on  each 
square  yard  of  surface  in  my  garden)  has  found  its 
way  through  the  2h  ft.  of  soil  in  the  uncropped  per- 
colation gauge,  but  none  at  all  has  as  yet  come 
through  the  gauge  containing  the  same  depth  of  soil 
on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  It  is  now  nearly 
fifteen  weeks  since  any  rain  water  came  through 
the  latter  gauge,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  drops 
in  the  middle  of  July.  The  winds  were,  as  a  rule, 
very  high  during  the  week,  and  on  two  occasions 
reached  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale — direction 
west.  The  resord  of  bright  sunshine  proved  poor, 
averaging  only  about  4  J  hours  a  day.  E.  M..  Berk- 
hamstcad,  Aug.  7. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  Planting  of  Strawberries.  —  The  new-dug 
ground  being  now  in  good  order  for  being  planted, 
the  operation  may  be  carried  out  forthwith,  as  the 
sooner  this  is  done,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  In  order  to  obtain 
Strawberries  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  the 
early  varieties  should  be  planted  on  south  borders, 
and  the  second  early  and  main  crop  varieties  in  the 
open  quarters,  and  a  portion  of  the  late  varieties 
on  north  and  west  borders.  Assuming  that  the 
ground  has  been  dug,  and  otherwise  got  in  readi- 
ness, let  it  be  levelled  and  raked  to  a  tine  tilth, 
and  thtn  trodden  in  two  directions  evenly  and 
uniformly,  .•Mid  again  raked  smooth.  For  plants 
which  will  be  destroyed  after  fruiting  twice,  the 
rows  may  be  at  2  feet  apart,  and  for  a  longer  period 
3  feet  is  not  too  much.  The  plants  in  the  rows 
should  be  set  out  li  ft.  apart.  Having  finished 
the  preparation  of  the  beds,  afford  the  plants  water 
several  hours  previously  to  planting  them.  In 
planting,  the  trowel  should  be  used,  and  each 
plant  set  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  ball  ; 
make  the  soil  firm  about  the  plants,  and  finish 
with  a  light  trampling  of  the  soil.  If  dry  weather 
prevails,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  affording 
water  to  the  newly  set-out  plants.  As  a  means 
of  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  mulch  with 
Mushroom-bed  materials  or  hotbed  manure  may  be 
placed  alongside  of  the  rows. 

This  year's  Grafted-trees. — The  ligatures  may 
now  be  removed,  these  doing  more  harm  than  good 
after  this  date  ;  but  let  the  supporting  sticks 
remain,  and  secure  the  growing  shoots  to  these  so 
as  to  prevent  loss  by  wind.  The  shoots  from  grafts 
on  wall-trees  should  be  neatly  tacked  in.  When 
shoots  from  grafts  reach  3  to  4  feet  in  length, 
their  points  may  be  pinched  out,  and  any  later 
breaks  should  be  pinched  back  to  the  lowermost 
leaf.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  this  case 
of  trees  intended  for  forming  cordons,  which  should 
be  permitted  to  extend  without  any  stopping  of 
the  points  at  this  season. 

Budding. — At  the  present  time  the  budding  of 
Stocks  may  be  commenced.  The  rule  is  for  one 
man  (who  should  bean  expert  knifesman),  to  do  the 
budding,  and  another  or  a  lad  to  follow  putting  the 
necessary  ligatures  round  the  buds.  The  shoots 
from  which  the  buds  are  taken  should  be  always 
kept  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

Early  Fruits. — The  early  ripening  Apples,  as 
Juneating  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  early  Rivers 
Prolific  Plum,  should  be  netted  in  gardens  where 
fruit-eating  birds  abound.  Let  supports,  either  as 
crutches  or  stout  cords  attached  to  a  central  pole 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  be  afforded  to 
all  heavily  weighted  branches. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Fredkrh  k  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  Eaat  Sheen,  S.W. 

Lailia  pumila  and  its  varieties,  L.  p.  Dayana  and 
L.  p.  prozstans,  are  free  -  flowering,  the  flowers 
are  handsome  and  brightly- coloured,  and  their 
habit  is  dwarf  and  compact,  which  renders  them 
suitable  for  hanging  in  low  houses.  Since  the 
early  spring,  the  plants  will  have  been  kept  in 
cool,  airy  structures,  and  afforded  as  much  water 
as  has  prevented  undue  shrivelling.  These  plants 
are  now  making  new  growth,  and  more  water 
should  be  applied  at  the  roots  ;  before,  however, 
doing  this,  let  their  condition  be  ascertained.  Those 
having  ample  room  which  are  in  good  condition 
may  have  a  little  of  the  surface  materials  picked 
off,  and  replaced  with  fresh  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss  ;  whilst  those  in  an  unsound  state,  or  which 
are  in  need  of  more  pot-room,  should  be  repotted. 
Small  pans  with  perforated  sides,  and  having  wires 
attached  for  suspending,  are  best  for  these  ;  these 
should  be  more  than  half  filled  with  crocks,  and 
be  finished  off  with  peat  and  moss  mixed  in  about 
equal  proportions.  When  a  plant  is  repotted, 
afford  water  with  a  rose-can,  and  until  they  are 
re-established,  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  the 
surface  will  supply  sufficient  moisture.  The  piants 
which  are  not  disturbed  should  be  afforded  more 
liberal  treatment.  It  is  advisable,  so  far  as 
L.  pumila  and  the  variety  pnestans  are  concerned, 


to  place  them  in  a  house  that  is  kept  closer  than 
that  in  which  they  were  previously  placed  ;  but 
L.  p.  Dayana,  on  the  contrary,  may  remain  in  an 
intermediate-house.  Numerous  hybrids,  having 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above-named  species  as  one 
of  their  parents,  will  need  modifications  of  the 
treatment  usually  required  by  their  respective 
parents,  in  accordance  with  their  resemblances  and 
chief  affinities.  One  of  the  finest  of  this  class  is 
L.-c.  x  Ingrami,  a  cross  between  L.  pumila  and 
Cattleya  aurea.  The  latter  species  is  not  an  easy 
plant  to  cultivate,  but  influenced  by  L.  pumila,  the 
hybrid  is  readily  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment 
when  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  a  Cattleya-house, 
and  water  freely  applied  to  it  when  it  is  growing 
(an  almost  perpetual  condition),  and  kept  moderately 
dry  when  inactive. 

Lcelia  Jongheana  may  be  said  to  be  a  form  of 
L.  pumila,  so  far  as  its  cultural  requirements  are 
concerned,  the  only  difference  being,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  it  will  endure  stronger  sun- 
light and  a  higher  temperature  than  are  found 
desirable  with  L.  pumila. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  is  now  making  a  renewal 
of  growth,  after  long  period  of  rest.  The  materials 
at  the  roots  should  therefore  be  examined,  all  dead 
sphagnum-moss  being  removed,  where  possible, 
as  well  as  decayed  peat,  and  fresh  materials 
afforded.  Overgrown  plants  should  be  given  larger 
pots  or  pans,  carefully  breaking  the  old  ones,  but 
not  removing  the  pieces  to  which  roots  are 
adhering.  Afford  good  drainage  nearly  to  the  rim. 
and  a  loose  surfacing  of  peat  and  fresh-gathered 
sphagnum-moss.  Plants  which  have  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  this  manner,  should  have  water  carefully 
afforded  afterwards  ;  and  the  remainder,  from  now 
until  the  tiny  bulbs  are  fully  grown,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root.  A  cool,  moist,  airy 
house,  rather  densely  shaded,  is  the  most  suitable 
place  for  them,  if  they  can  be  brought  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  roof,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  of 
higher  colour  than  on  plants  grown  in  a  Cattleya- 
house. 

Sophronitis  violaeea,  a  difficult  plant  to  retain  in 
a  healthy  condition,  may  be  grown  on  a  suspended 
piece  of  bark  or  board,  with  just  a  few  beads  of 
moss  distributed  about  it,  and  placed  in  a  light 
part  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  and  be  afforded 
water  frequently  when  making  roots,  but  seldom 
when  at  rest.  S.  cernua  is  another  refractory 
subject  that  requires  similar  treatment. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Onions. — The  crop  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  the 
tops  which  were  laid  down  in  June,  being  now  ready 
for  harvesting,  the  work  should  receive  attention 
without  unnecessary  delay,  as  to  leave  them  in  the 
ground  during  rainy  weather  is  apt  to  cause 
the  decay  of  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  When  pulled, 
spread  tbem  out  evenly,  bottom  upwards  on  hur- 
dles, boards,  or  if  needs  must  on  the  soil.  If  only  a 
small  quantity  is  grown,  the  bulbs  may  be  spread  out 
in  empty  forcing-pits  or  in  cold-frames.  When  the 
tops  are  dried,  rope  and  suspend  them  in  an  airy 
shed,  &c. 

Corn-salad,  —  Although  this  is  not  in  much 
demand  when  Lettuces  and  Endives  are  obtainable, 
it  is  a  valuable  salad  plant  in  places  where  much 
salad  material  is  consumed,  making  up  for  defi- 
ciencies in  other  things  and  affording  an  agreeable 
change.  Two  sowings  will  suffice,  viz.,  one  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  and  another  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mODth  of  September.  If  Corn-salad  be 
called  for  in  the  winter  and  spring,  seeds  may  be 
sown  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  from  this  date 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  bed  should 
be  in  the  open  quarter,  and  the  soil  well  manured 
if  necessary,  and  deeply  dug.  Sow  thinly  in  drills 
at  9  inches  apart,  and  afford  the  same  water  till 
the  crop  is  ready  for  use.  I  am  aware  that  some 
growers  prefer  the  method  of  broadcasting  the 
seeds,  but  the  plants  can  be  more  easily  thinned 
and  the  plot  kept  clean  if  sown  in  drills.  When 
severe  weather  sets  in,  let  the  ground  be  covered 
with  dry  litter. 

Mushrooms. — Now  that  the  outdoor  supply  has 
become  nearly  exhausted,  indoor  beds  should  be 
made  up.  As  the  different  methods  of  constructing 
the  beds  were  given  in  detail  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  I  need  only  add  that  the  great  point  in 
Mushroom-culture  is  to  keep  the  beds  as  much  as 
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possible  at  an  even  temperature.  If  new  spawn  be 
used,  less  will  be  required,  as  it  spreads  more  freely 
than  that  which  is  old.  Before  making  new  beds 
in  the  Mushroom  -  house,  the  place  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaDsed  and  the  walls  white-washed, 
nothing  being  left  in  that  will  afford  a  harbour  for 
woodlice,  &c. 

Tomatos. — If  fruit  is  required  early  in  the  spring, 
seed  should  now  be  sown,  or  cuttings  taken  and 
struck  in  heat.  The  latter  method  is  perhaps  more 
often  adopted,  as  cuttings  soon  make  roots  if  kept 
close  in  moderate  heat,  and  the  plants  being  less 
vigorous,  require  less  space  than  seedlings.  Large 
OOsized  pots  are  suitable  for  striking  the  cuttings, 
and  these  should  be  tilled  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf- mould,  i-inch  bones,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lime-rubble.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
same  sort  of  compost,  the  seeds  being  sown  very 
thinly  in  seed-pans,  &c.  The  young  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a  frame,  and  well  ventilated  in  fine 
weather.  Plants  for  furnishing  the  winter  supply 
of  fruits  should  now  receive  their  last  potting.  As 
only  strong  plants  repay  the  grower,  all  weakly 
and  backward  plants  should  be  discarded.  The 
most  suitable  size  of  pot  is  one  of  9  inches,  and 
these  should  be  filled  with  a  moderately  rich  com- 
post, which  should  be  made  very  firm  round  the 
ball  with  the  potting-stick.  These  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  out-of-doors,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  of  September  they  should 
be  well  set  with  fruit.  The  plants  require  strong 
stakes,  to  be  kept  to  one  stem.  Precautions  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  plants  being  overturned, 
or  otherwise  damaged  by  wind.  In  hot  weather 
the  plants  should  be  slightly  damped  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  but  should  not  be  afforded  much  water 
at  the  root,  or  disease  will  attack  them. 

Chervil. — It  is  rare  that  a  supply  of  this  pot- 
herb is  needed  throughout  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  where  such  a  demand  exists,  one  or  two  sow- 
ings should  be  made  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  the  first  being  made  on  a  south  border, 
and  the  later  ones  in  a  cold  frame.  The  curled 
variety  of  Chervil  is  valuable  for  garnishing  pur- 
poses when  Parsley  is  scarce.  To  grow  both 
varieties  well,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  slaked  lime  before  sowing  the  seed  in 
shallow  drills,  drawn  about  S  inches  apart. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Pot-trees  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. — Now  that 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  pots  is  getting 
to  be  better  understood,  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  grown  is  taking  place  in  many  gardens. 
A  comparison  made  with  the  yield  from  trained 
and  pot-trees,  in  two  houses  of  equal  capacity, 
would  be  much  in  favour  of  the  pot- trees,  and 
although  the  labour  of  affording  water  is  greater 
with  trees  in  pots,  training  is  much  more  quickly 
performed.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is, 
that  the  fruit  -  house  is  valuable  as  affordiog 
a  place  for  successional  crops.  I  would  advise 
all  who  contemplate  taking  up  the  pot- culture  of 
fruit-trees,  to  purchase  the  latter  at  the  present 
time,  in  preference  to  later,  so  much  depend- 
ing upon  the  right  kind  of  treatment  afforded  them 
from  this  season  until  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The 
buyer  is  better  enabled  to  judge  of  their  condition, 
and  of  the  prospects  of  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 
The  lower  branches  of  a  tree  should  be  stronger  than 
the  upper  ones,  otherwise  the  tree  will  soon  lose  the 
pyranndform,  and  become  a  round-headed  standard. 
Trees  for  early  forcing  should  ere  this  have  ceased 
to  extend  their  shoots  ;  such  ought  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  trees  early  forced  this  year.  Let  such 
trees  be  placed  in  the  shade  out-of-doors  to  mature 
their  shoots,  being  copiously  syringed  for  a  few 
days  after  removal  from  the  house,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  by  the 
leaves  ;  and  after  a  few  days  put  them  in  a  sunny 
spot  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  Every  pot 
fruit-tree  should  be  repotted  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  October,  the  soil  having  been  exhausted 
of  plant  food,  which  no  amount  of  liquid-manure 
will  restore,  besides  the  drainage  will  need  putting 
in  order.  Turfy-loam  with  crushed  bones,  charred 
soil  and  mortar-rubble,  form  the  best  potting 
mixture  for  fruit-trees.  The  addition  ot  some 
chalk  makes  it  suitable  for  Pigs.  In  selecting 
trees  for  the  first  potting,  choose  only  such  as  have 
forward  buds,  healthy  foliage,  and  which  are  free 
from  watery  shoots.  It  is  better  not  to  use  over- 
large  pots,  but  they  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity 


to  take  the  ball  without  much  reduction  of  its  size, 
leading  to  a  premature  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  buds.  The  trees  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  and  also  shaded  from  strong  sunshine  for  a 
week  or  two  after  root  disturbance,  affording  full 
exposure  in  a  sheltered  position  afterwards.  All 
pots  and  drainage  should  be  clean,  and  the  latter 
fairly  abundant. 

Varieties  for  Pot  Culture. — Peaches:  Waterloo, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Alfred,  Crimson  Galande,  and 
Bellegarde.  Nectarines :  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers, 
Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Victoria. 
Plums  :  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Esperen, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  and  Bry- 
anston  (!age.  Pears  :  Clapp's  Favourite,  Beurre 
dAmanlis,  Princess,  Couseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Mario  Benoist.  Apples  : 
Mr.  Gladstone,  LadvSudeley,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Kibston  Pippin,  Wealthy,  White  Calville,  and 
Northern  Spy. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Ornamental  Shrub". — The  weather  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  has  hitherto  been  favourable  to  the 
recovery  of  newly  planted  shrubs,  and  where  the 
soil  has  been  moved  by  the  hoe  and  mulching 
applied,  the  plants  have  the  look  of  health.  The 
more  recent  rains  will  have  rendered  the  application 
of  water  unnecessary  this  year,  excepting  in  un- 
usually dry  districts  and  soils.  The  stakes  and 
ties  of  such  shrubs  should  be  examined  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  secure,  and  good  enough  to  last 
through  the  winter,  and  that  no  chafing  of  the  bark 
is  occurring.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  sea- 
side gardens. 

Evergreen  Shrubs. — The  ground  should  now  be 
prepared  for  planting,  and  recent  rains  will  have 
rendered  digging  an  easier  matter  than  some  weeks 
ago.  Bastard  trenching,  that  is  one  full  spit,  and 
top  and  bottom  shovellings,  is  a  good  sort  of  prepara- 
tion, aerating  the  soil  for  1  foot  or  more  in  depth. 
A  square  piece  of  coarse  canvas  with  cords  tied 
at  the  corners  and  crossing  each  other,  through 
which  a  pole  is  passed,  is  useful  in  transplanting 
heavy  balls  not  easily  loaded  on  a  hand-barrow 
or  high  truck,  it  being  readily  passed  under  a  ball. 

Laurels  should  now  be  pruned,  using  a  strong 
knife,  and  cutting  out  regularly  the  coarser  shoots 
to  one  or  two  buds.  Do  not,  however,  cut  the 
smaller  shoots,  or  a  wall-like  appearance  will  be 
given  these  shrubs.  The  leaves  must  not  be 
mutilated,  which  is  one  reason  why  shears  should 
not  be  used. 

Box-edging  may  now  be  clipped,  and  should  the 
paths  consist  of  loose  shell,  beach  or  sand,  this 
should  be  scraped  back  from  the  Box  for  1  foot  in 
width,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  gather  up  the 
clippings  cleanly.  Box-edging  should  be  cut  on 
dull  days  with  a  pair  of  hedging-shears  kept  well 
sharpened,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  shoots  and 
foliage. 

Grass  Verges. — These  will  require  a  weekly 
shearing  at  the  sides.  If  the  paths  are  mossy,  draw 
a  sharp  toothed-rake  or  hard  besom  over  them  pre- 
viously to  employing  a  weed-killer.  This  loosening 
of  the  surface  prevents  the  weed-killer  running  to 
the  sides  and  killing  living  edgings. 

Sub-tropical  Plants. — Plants  of  Camellia,  Indian 
Azalea,  Pampas-grass,  Eulalia,  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendron, Benthamia  or  Cornus  fragifera,  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  Drac.-ena  indivisa,  and  Cordyline  australis, 
if  newly  planted,  should  be  sprayed  over  during 
hot,  dry  weather  in  the  evening  or  early  morning, 
using  diluted  cow-shed  drainings  to  any  specimens 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  Pampas  and  Eulalias 
can  scarcely  be  afforded  too  much  manure-water  of 
this  kind  when  about  to  push  up  their  in- 
florescences. Established  plants  here  of  both  species 
often  produce  forty  to  fifty  spikes. 

Draaaia  indivisa  plants  are  loaded  with  their 
thong-like  risps  of  seed-vessels,  which  some  kinds  of 
birds  devour  readily,  and  like  the  Berberis,  they 
should  be  kept  from  them  by  means  of  fine-meshed 
netting  if  the  seed  is  wanted  for  any  purpose. 
Dracaenas  and  Cordylines  are  handsome  half-hardy 
plants,  for  which  many  sheltered  nooks  near  the 
southern  and  western  sea -coasts  could  be  found 
where  they  would  do  well.  Here,  these  species 
are  invaluable,  the  leaves  furnishing  us  with  all 
that  is  required  for  tying  plants.  For  this  pur- 
pose  the  leaves  are  cut  from   the  base  annually, 


which  if  left  would  only  turn  brown  as  the  speci- 
mens develop  new  growth.  Even  when  killed  by 
frost  to  the  ground- level  the  large  tooth-shaped 
roots  soon  send  up  off-sets,  which  grow  fast,  and 
may  be  planted  in  the  shrubberies  if  so  desired. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  when  ripe,  and  placed  in 
slight  bottom- heat. 

Narcissus.  —  The  early  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
should  now  be  planted  in  well-prepared  rich  sandy- 
loam,  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun  if  early  blossoms 
are  desired.  Warm  banks  suit  these  well  if  the  soil 
be  in  good  heart.  Draw  with  a  large  hoe  drills 
of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  bulbs  being 
disturbed  by  surface-hoeing.  A  useful  succession 
of  flowers  for  cutting  is  obtained  from  mixed  plant- 
ings, but  if  masses  of  colour  are  wished  for  on  the 
turf  or  elsewhere,  varieties  should  be  kept  by 
themselves  in  groups,  lines,  clumps,  &c.  To  follow 
the  Polyanthus  varieties,  plant  the  double  N. 
poeticus  and  N.  biflorus  in  succession.  If  planted 
during  the  present  month  the  blossoms  come  strong, 
the  bulbs  commencing  to  root  forthwith. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Eucharis  grandiftora. — Bulbs  which  have  finished 
their  growth,  if  required  for  early  winter  flowering, 
should  be  removed  to  an  intermediate-house,  and 
be  afforded  rest  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight  weeks. 
During  that  time  no  manure  and  much  less  water 
will  be  required,  but  they  should  not  be  dried  off 
as  is  usual  with  many  species  of  bulbs.  Afford  the 
plants  shade  from  direct  sunshine,  and  avoid  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment will  be  found  suitable  for  the  different  species 
of  Hymenocallis.  Pancratiums  should  be  maintained 
in  a  growing  state,  and  when  this  is  the  system,  and 
there  exists  a  good  stock  of  plants,  flowers  are 
obtainable  for  the  greater  pirt  of  the  year  for 
decoration  or  for  cutting  and  making  up  in  bouquets 
or  wreaths.  No  flowers  are  so  chaste  and  beautiful 
as  those  above  named,  and,  generally  speaking, 
single  flowers  for  wreaths  are  more  effective  than 
double  ones  ;  though  where  colours  are  permitted, 
bronze  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums  with  autumn- 
tinted  foliage,  or  ithat  of  some  of  the  Codiajums, 
harmonise  admirably. 

Gardenias. — The  final  repotting  should  now  be 
afforded  to  all  of  the  spring-struck  plants,  putting 
them  into  6-inch  pots.  Let  the  potting  be  done 
moderately  firm,  using  a  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  and  silver-sand.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  syringed  freely,  and  not 
shaded. 

Gesneras. — These  plants  being  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  using  a  potting 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam  in  equal 
parts,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  When  potting 
the  plants,  the  gardener  should  be  careful  not  to 
bruise  or  break  the  foliage  ;  space  for  affording  a 
top-dressing  later  should  be  left.  Place  the  plants 
when  potted  in  the  stove,  or  a  low  span-roofed  pit, 
where  they  will  not  be  far  removed  from  the 
roof.  Water  should  be  sparingly  applied  for  a 
time  after  repotting.  The  plants  must  not  be 
syringed. 

Epiphyllums  in  variety  having  finished  their 
growth,  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  sashes  beiDg  removed  during  fine 
weather. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter-flowering,  —  As 
soon  as  the  roots  of  these  plants  have  reached  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  a  sprinkling  of  some  kind  of  arti- 
ficial fertiliser  should  be  applied,  and  all  the 
flowers  removed,  as  well  as  the  points  of  very 
strong  shoots.  Let  the  plants  stand  thinly,  and 
free  all  round,  turning  them  occasionally.  The 
plants  should  be  examined  at  least  three  times  a 
day  during  hot  weather,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer 
lack  of  water  at  the  root. 

Crassula  coccinea. — Cuttings  inserted  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  in  a  large  60,  in  sandy  soil, 
readily  make  roots  if  not  afforded  much  water.  A 
cold  pit  or  frame  placed  in  a  shady  position  will  be 
found  suitable  until  rooted  ;  and  when  rooted,  pot 
them  in  48's,  and  place  for  the  winter  on  shelves 
in  the  greenhouse. 


The  Fenn  Tribute. — We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  £5  5s.,  from 
G.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Wey bridge,  on  behalf 
of  this  fund. 
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EDIT  ORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 

the  writer.    IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 

kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 

or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unleF* 

by  special  arrangement. 
Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 

photographs    or    drawings,    suitable    for   reproduction,   of 

gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c. ;    but 

he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 
Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 

careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY  Aug  14  /  R°val  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 

l_     mittees,  Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY    Ace.  15  /  Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society's 
(     Show. 

THURSDAY       Aug  16  /  Swansea    Horticultural    Society's 
'  "      \     Show. 

SALES. 

FRIDAY,  August  17.— Imported  and  Established  Orchid*, 
Lilium  Harrisii,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Palm  Seeds,  Nar- 
cissus, &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 62  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— August  8  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  64°  ;  Min.  54°. 

August  9  :  Dull,  rainy,  cold. 
Provinces.— August  8  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  03°,  Sout  era  Coun- 
ties ;  Min.,  53",  Shetland. 


Much  has  been  written  of  the 
The  Martyr-  pleasures  associated  with  the 
Gardening.  pursuit  of  gardening ;  but  its 
penalties  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored.  Nothing  can  damp  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  advocates  ;  there  is  no  sorrow 
associated  therewith  that  their  remembrance 
can  recall.  It  was  Socrates,  we  think, 
who  wrote  of  double  blessedness  :  "If  you 
marry,  you  will  repent  it ;  and  if  you  do 
not,  you  will  repent  it  ; "  and  the  same 
advice  may  be  given  to  those  about  to 
•enter  earnestly  upon  the  horticultural  life.  It 
is  a  great  responsibility  to  have  charge  of  a 
large  and  (potentially)  beautiful  garden,  which 
has  many  visitors  during  the  season  of  flowers 
and  fruit  ;  who,  though  they  may  not  be  too 
critical  in  your  immediate  presence,  may  yet  be 
very  emphatically  so,  when,  disappointed  with 
what  they  came  to  contemplate,  they  have 
retired  from  your  view.  They  came,  perhaps, 
with  great  expectations,  for  whose  existence  you 
were  partly  responsible,  and  which,  saddening 
to  relate,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  But  they  do 
not  consider  that  you  are  hardly  to  blame  for  the 
"washed-out"  condition  of  your  earthly  para- 
dise in  a  season  such  as  this.  Nature,  like 
that  memorable  creation  of  Dickens,  viz., 
Captain  Cuttle's  landlady,  Mrs.  McStinger,  has 
her  great  washing-days,  somewhat  trying  to  her 
constitution  ;  and  her  subjects,  like  the  humble 
captain,  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  After 
a  visitation  such  as  we  have  recently  expe- 
rienced of  the  annual  "Lammas  floods,'' 
accompanied,  in  all  probability,  by  fierce  south- 
easterly winds,  you  go  into  your  garden 
of  an  early  autumn  morning,  and  you  find 
that  your  Roses,  in  a  literal  as  well  as  a 
metaphorical  sense,  have  "gone  to  the  wall." 
Many  of  your  finest  climbers,  suddenly  suc- 
cumbing to  the  pressure  of  the  storm,  and  the 
weight  and  violence  of  the  rain,  have  been 
blown  to  the  ground.  The  entire  blooms  of 
your  garden,  Roses,  Lilies,  Sweet  Peas,  Violas, 


Irises,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  and  Carnations, 
have  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and  nothing 
remains  to  their  fond  cultivator,  whose  gaze 
only  yesterday  was  riveted  by  their  beauty, 
but  to  remove  them  from  the  parent  plants 
as  speedily  and  effectively  as  lies  within 
his  power.  Even  this,  as  most  of  us  know 
from  experience,  is  a  serious  operation,  or  at 
least  a  very  tedious  and  irritating  one  ;  making 
immense  demands  upon  the  divine  faculty  of 
patience,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  havoc 
of  the  fair  element  of  hope.  But  Hope,  as  the 
optimistic  poet  has  sung,  ' '  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast  ; "  and  though  a  thousand 
magnificent  flowers  have  been  swept  to  desola- 
tion on  the  wings  of  the  shower-laden,  remorse- 
less blasts,  as  many  buds,  full  of  embryonic 
life  and  potential  loveliness,  remain.  But 
what  of  that,  if  these  are  destined  by  Nature 
to  endure  a  similarly  crucial  experience,  as  soon 
as  they  have  spread  their  silken  petals  to  the 
air,  and  dedicated  their  beauty  to  the  sun  ? 

To  preserve  a  garden  in  all  its  possible 
integrity  and  symmetry,  under  such  atmo- 
spheric conditions  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  is  a  perfect  impossibility  ;  in  many 
instances  you  feel  almost  paralysed  by  the  sad 
destruction  of  your  treasures  which  the  elements 
have  wrought.  Nature,  so  long  your  sympa- 
thetic friend,  and  gentle  inspirer,  is  now  your 
enemy  ;  in  her  amiable  moments,  she  had  looked 
like  the  innocent  flowers  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  destroy,  but  the  serpent  of  deceit 
was  lurking  invisibly  there.  The  great 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  has  asserted  of  Nature 
(in  all  probability  when  he  was  experiencing  on 
a  calm  evening  her  benignant  influence  during 
his  famous  visit  to  the  regions  of  Tintern 
Abbey),  that  "  she  never  did  betray  the  heart 
that  loved  her  "  ;  and  there  cm  be  no  question 
that  she  usually,  though  not  always,  gives 
warning  before  she  strikes.  But  what  of  all 
this,  when  she  strikes  so  very  hard  ?  Her 
fairest  creations  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the 
fields  ;  the  golden  corn  that  is  ruthlessly  swept 
by  her  autumnal  floods,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground ;  her  loftiest  trees,  which  are  pre- 
maturely divested  of  their  large  and  lustrous 
leaves  ;  the  fair  fruits  that  are  severed,  un- 
ripened,  from  the  pendulous  boughs ;  the 
flowers  that  too  early  anticipate  their  decay  ; 
receive  for  the  most  part  no  mercy  from  Nature 
when  she  is  suddenly  seized  with  such  impetuous 
moods. 

But  even  Nature,  with  all  her  unconscious 
cruelty,  can  repent ;  though  often  for  the  horti- 
culturist her  repentance  comes  too  late.  And 
then  we  experience  the  full  significance  of 
those  Arnoldian  words — 
"  Sad  Patience,  too  near  neighbour  to  Despair  !  " 

Sale  of  Poisons  The  action  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
for  Technical  or  Society  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
Trade  Purposes.    &  monopoly  of  the  aale  of  poisons 

for  horticultural  and  agricultural  purposes  is 
meeting  with  strenuous  opposition,  and  rightly 
so,  as  we  think,  on  the  part  of  the  gardening 
profession  in  this  country,  if  due  precautions 
and  restrictions,  such  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
druggists,  are  observed  in  the  case  of  the  horti- 
cultural trader.  Steps  will  be  taken  shortly 
to  free  the  trade  hitherto  engaged  in  the  sale 
ot  these  poisons  and  poisonous  compounds 
from  unnecessary  restrictions. 

Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  as  we  learn 
from  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held 
on  July  4,  after  many  years  of  consideration, 
has  at  length  decided  to    approve  of  carbolic 


acid  being  placed  in  Part  II.  of  the  Poisons 
Schedule,  a  reservation  being  made  that 
"  any  preparation  of  the  acid  prepared  for 
use  as  a  sheep-wash,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
in  connection  with  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
and  contained  in  a  close  vessel  distinctly  marked 
with  the  word  'Poisonous,'  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller,  and  a  notice  of  the  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  purpose  for  which  the 
preparation  has  been  prepared." 

The  principal  object  of  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall  has  been  to  give  increased  protection 
to  the  public  in  the  ordinary  purchase  of  small 
quantities,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring 
important  commercial  interests.  In  view  of 
this  decision  of  H.M.  Privy  Council  in  regard 
to  carbolic  acid,  we  think  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  nicotine,  weed-killer,  insecticides, 
and  fly-papers,  in  the  original  packages,  must, 
as  a  matter  of  justice  and  fairness,  be  removed, 
if  all  due  precautions  be  henceforth  adopted. 


Hardy  Palms  (see  Supplementary  Illustra- 
tration). — A  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  our 
columns  as  to  whether  the  planting  of  Palms  in  the 
Riviera  is  not  being  overdone.  Without  expressing 
an  opinion  on  this  point,  we  may  at  least  say  that 
no  such  fears  need  be  entertained  in  this  country. 
Palms  are  so  stately,  so  full  of  character,  and  so 
few  of  them  are  really  hardy,  that  we  may  well 
cherish  what  we  have.  The  hardiest  of  all  is 
Trachycarpus  Fortunei,  the  Chusan  Palm,  of 
which  specimens  stand  out  all  the  year  at  Kew, 
and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at 
Swanage,  and  many  other  places.  Our  present 
illustration  shows  the  villa  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  at 
Torquay,  enshrouded  with  these  handsome  plants. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  the  garden 
of  this  much  esteemed  "gardener." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
and  Fruit  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  14,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Melons  '' 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  at  3  o'clock. 

PRATIA  ANGULATA.— It  is  questionable  if  any 
garden  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  show  a  finer 
specimen  of  this  lovely  creeping  plant  than  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  This  plant  is  in  a  small 
bed  in  the  botanical  arrangement  of  plants,  and 
attracts  much  attention  by  the  freedom  with  which 
it  grows  and  flowers.  Roughly  calculated,  it  must 
be  from  10  to  12  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  forms 
a  nice  mound  in  the  centre  with  a  broad  margin 
which  does  not  attain  the  same  height.  One  can 
look  upon  a  plant  such  as  this  with  much  enjoy- 
ment, because  of  the  beauty  of  its  little  white 
flowers  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
specimen.  What  surprises  one  is  that  it  is  grown 
in  dry  soil,  and  in  an  open  position,  conditions 
which  would  prevent  it  from  growirjg  in  my  own 
garden,  where  it  will  only  thrive  with  a  little 
moisture  than  generally  obtains  in  the  garden. 
It  is  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  that 
while  it  grows  well  in  a  moist  place,  it  flowers 
with  less  freedom.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  for  myself,  and  it  considerably  alters  one's 
views  to  find  that  this  is  the  case,  even  in  a  drier 
climate  than  we  have  in  the  south-west. 

Peach  Culture.— We  regret  to  find  that  in 

an  article  on  this  subject  printed  in  our  last  issue, 
the  writer  has  availed  himself  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  J.  Simpson's  book  on  the  Extension 
system  of  cultivation.  In  some  cases,  Mr.  Simp- 
son's words  are  repeated  word  for  word.  The  law 
of  copyright  is  in  so  involved  a  condition  (see  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords)  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say  what  is  lawful  and  what 
unlawful.  Common  sense  and  common  justice, 
however,  rank  deliberate  plagiarism  as  decidedly 
dishonourable. 
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Botanical  Magazine.— The  following  plants 
are  illustrated  in  the  current  number  : — 

Oatlleya  x  IVhitei,  Ilchb.  f.,  t.  7727.— A  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  labiata  and  C.  Sohilleriaua,  pro- 
duced also  artificially.  The  flower-segments  are 
magenta-coloured,  the  two-lobed  creuulate  anterior 
.portion  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  reddish 
stripes  and  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  throat. 

Asparagus  ttrnifolius,  lfook.  f. ,  t.  772S. — Cla- 
■dodes  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  an  inch 
long  ;  flowers  numerous,  pink,  in  lateral  racemes 
•of  about  2  inches  in  length.  A  native  of  Natal. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S72,  p.  15SS,  tig.  338. 

P/taoJieuron  Moloneii,  Stapf.,  t.  7729. — A  Melas- 
tomaceous  herb,  with  angular  stems,  stalked  ovoid, 
oblong,  acute,  serrate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  pink 
flowers.  Dr.  Stapf  gives  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics between  this  species  and  Dicellandra. 

Huernia  somalica,  N.  E.  Brown. — A  Stapelia- 
Jike  plant,  with  pentagonal-grooved  stems,  sinuate, 
dentate  along  the  edges  of  the  grooves ;  flowers 
globose,  spreading  into  a  flat  tive-lobed  purple-like 
limb.     Native  of  Somaliland. 

Senecio  auriculatissimus,  Britten,  t.  7731. — This 
ds  a  highly  ornamental  climbing  shrub,  with  stalked, 
suborbicular,  toothed  leaves,  whitish  on  the  under 
surface  ;  the  leaf-stalk  is  dilated  at  the  base  into  a 
'large  leafy  convex  auricle  ;  flower-heads  yellow,  in 
4oose,  spreading  panicles.  Seeds  were  collected  in 
British  Central  Africa  by  Mr.  John  Mahon. 

Special  Societies. — We  have  a  great  many 
special  societies  connected  with  horticulture,  but 
we  have  not  as  yet  formed,  as  our  American  friends 
'have,  a  "Society  of  Ornamental  Horticulturists." 
Who  would  undertake  to  be  a  judge  ?  And  who 
could  gauge  the  disgust  of  the  disappointed 
exhibitor "'. 

Sweet  Peas.— We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
(proposed  classification  of  these  popular  flowers  is 
to  be  based  on  colour  rather  than  form.  We  know 
too  well  what  the  florists  do  when  it  is  a  question 
■of  form.  A  circular  standard,  flat  as  if  ironed  out 
with  a  flat-iron,  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
undulating  surface ;  and  corresponding  play  of  light 
and  shade  and  variety  of  colour  in  the  old  fashioned 
-Sweet  Peas,  nevertheless,  improved  substance 
oi  petals,  increased  number  of  flowers  on  a  stalk 
are  desirable.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  different 
tastes  of  different  sections  of  flower-lovers,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  separate  classes  in  the  schedules 
vfor  natural  and  for  conventionalised  flowers. 

SOOT. — From  a  paragraph  in  our  valued  con- 
temporary, the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for 
August,  we  learn  that  a  dressing  of  soot  is  fatal  to 
the  Phylloxera,  and  beneficial  to  the  Vine.  We 
have  seen  no  Phylloxera  now  for  some  years  in  our 
vineries  ;  but  should  it  occur  again,  we  shall  hope 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  soot,  as  if  efficacious,  it 
"would  save  much  trouble  and  expense.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  dig  in  around  each  stock  in  winter- 
time H  litre  of  soot  (say  2  pints).  Our  contem- 
porary speaks  of  the  root-form  of  the  insect. 
Whether  a  dusting  over  the  foliage  with  soot  would 
be  equally  efficacious  is  not  stated. 

Bulbs  for  the  Whole  of  the  London 
iParks  and  Open  Spaces.— We  understand  that 
Wm.  Cuteush  &  Son  of  Highgate  have  been  favoured 
with  the  orders  from  the  First  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works,  Westminster,  and  the 
Xondon  County  Council,  for  the  supply  of  the 
■whole  of  the  bulbs  required  this  autumn  for  the 
Xondon  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  coming  season. 

Earth-nuts,  Peanuts  (Arachis  hypogea). 

— From  an  American  journal  we  have  the  informa- 
tion that  the  last  crop  of  this  edible  nut  was 
reckoned  at  between  four  and  four-and-a-half 
million  buBhels.  This  is  quite  a  favourite  article  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  would  be 
more  so  here  were  heat  applied  to  driving  off  the 
oily  contents — as  is  the  case,  we  believe,  in  the 
States.  Mr.  Theodoke  Wood,  a  member  of  the 
.Executive  Council  of  New  Guinea,  says  that  Pea- 


nuts are  likely  to  prove  a  great  success  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  certain  portions  of  the  "Possession" 
being  eminently  adapted  for  their  cultivation. 
Samples  sent  to  Brisbane  would  appear  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  anywhere  else.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  at  present,  the  class  of  land  in  British 
New  Guinea  upon  which  the  Pea-nut  will  thrive 
should  yield  at  least  four  tons  to  the  acre,  and  in 
favourable  reasons  the  planter  may  be  expected  to 
take  two  crops  per  annum.  The  cost  of  cultivation 
is  very  small,  the  labourer  being  easily  satisfied 
with  a  very  trifling  remuneration. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden.— The 
completed  conservatories  will,  says  American  Gar- 
dening, cover  about  one  acre.  The  total  length  is 
about  525  feet.  The  central  portion  being  100  ft. 
in  diameter  and  S7  ft.  in  height.  The  two  curvi- 
linear wings  are  each  about  120  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide,  and  the  corner  houses  aie  85  ft.  square  with- 
out the  vestibules.  The  heating  is  effected  by 
steam  pipes  placed  in  a  subway  6  ft.  high,  con- 
necting the  conservatories  with  the  power-house 
000  ft.  distant. 

Seedless  Oranges  in  California.— An 
American  lady  travelling  in  Babia  some  thirty 
years  since  "happened"  upon  some  fruits  of  this 
now  world-renowned  variety,  and  got  some  trees 
home.  Two  of  these  found  their  way  to  the  River- 
side estate  in  California,  the  proprietor  of  which  is 
Mr.  H.  Tibbetts.  They  were  then  carrying  some 
sixteen  fruits — the  average  annual  shipment  from 
this  place  has  now  reached  1,600,000  boxes. 

Commercial     Cultivation     of     Plants 

Under  GLASS. — It  is  estimated  that  the  retail 
value  of  cut  flowers  sold  in  the  States  annually  is 
$12,500,000,  the  estimated  apportionment  of  this 
sum  being  for — 

Roses S6>"03,000 

Carnations 4,000,000 

Violets 700,000 

Chrysanthemums £00,000 

Miscellaneous  tloweis,    including  Lilies,   &c.      I,250,u00 
Estimating  the  average  retail  value  of  Boses,  Carna- 
tions, and  Violets  at  $0,   $4  and  $1  per  hundred, 
respectively,  the  total  number  of  each  sold  annually 
based  on  the  above  values,  would  be,  of — 

Roses 100,000,000 

Carnations 100,000,001) 

Violets 75,000.000 


275,000,000 

The  retail  value  of  the  plants  sold  is  placed  at 
310,000,000.  Taking  the  plant  trade  as  a  whole, 
and  the  country  in  the  aggregate,  the  average-sized 
pot  used  is  estimated  to  be  3  inches,  and  the  average 
retail  price  10  cents  per  pot.  This  means  that 
there  are  no  less  than  100,000,000  plants  sold  every 
year.  To  handle  this  business  in  its  entirety  re- 
quires probably  an  average  of  not  less  than  one 
man  for  every  1,500  square  feet  of  glass,  or  15,000 
men  in  all.  Fifteen  hundred  square  feet  of  glass 
per  man  may  seem  like  a  low  estimate,  and  such  is 
the  fact  when  considering  commercial  establish- 
ments of  any  size.  The  larger  the  area  of  glass, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  square  feet  one 
man  can  handle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
large  Rose-growing  establishments  do  not  use  more 
than  one  man  for  each  10,000  square  feet.  Large 
Carnation  establishments  will  run  about  the  same 
as  Roses  ;  while  Violets,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  work  involved  in  cleaning  the  plants  and  picking 
the  flowers,  average  higher.  It  is  the  many  thou- 
sand small  establishments  that  increase  the  amount 
of  labour  required.   American  Gardening. 

The    Gale   and   the    Fruit   Crops— The 

severe  gales  that  we  have  lately  experienced  will, 
we  fear,  very  materially  alter  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  arrived  from  information  from  all  the 
counties  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Already  we  hear 
of  great  losses.  In  the  circumstances,  we  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  print  the  many  comments  on  the 
state  of  the  crop3,  previous  to  the  storm,  with  which 
our  correspondents  have  obligingly  favoured  us. 

The  Times  and  Copyright.— We  see  that 
the    Times  of  August   7,  says   that   "Mr.   Lane 


would  have  obtained  permission  [to  reprint  a  report 
published  in  the  Times],  had  he  asked  for  it."  On 
one  occasion  we  had  to  ask  permission  to  copy 
the  substance  of  a  report  of  a  law  case  of  great 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  reply  was  a  curt 
refusal,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Judge's  notes 
were  courteously  placed  at  our  disposal,  we  could 
not  have  given  an  adequate  report  of  the  case. 

Late  Delivery  of  the  "Chronicle."— 
We  have  again  to  apologise  to  many  subscribers 
who  did  not  get  their  copies  in  due  time  last 
week.  They  were  no  worse  off  than  the  Editor, 
who  is  supposed  to  get  the  first  copy  pulled  on 
Friday  morning  by  the  first  post,  but  who  did  not 
receive  it  till  Saturday  afternoon.  Enquiries  at 
the  Post-office  elicit  the  fact  that  their  arrange- 
ments are  not  yet  perfect. 

Allotment  Gardening  at  Hornsey.  — 
Bank  Holiday  was  celebrated  in  Hornsey  by  the 
fifth  annual  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables in  connection  with  the  Hornsey  Horticultural 
and  Allotments  Association.  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens, 
M.P.  for  the  Hornsey  Division,  in  opening  the 
exhibition,  congratulated  the  exhibitors  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  display  which  they  had  made, 
and  the  Associatiou  upon  the  progress  it  continued 
to  make.  Most  people  would  allow  that  men  who 
were  good  gardeners  were  generally  also  good  men, 
fond  of  their  families,  steady,  and  quiet ;  and 
therefore  it  was  obvious  that  the  provision  of 
allotments  in  districts  like  Hornsey  was  a  wise 
provision.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  some  o£ 
them  were  about  to  lose  their  allotments,  and  this 
was  bound  to  happen  when  the  allotments  were 
only  held  on  lease.  He  advised  them  to  urge  on 
their  district  council  to  acquire  a  freehold  site  for 
allotment  purposes.  They  could  do  this  now,  but 
before  long,  with  building  operations  going  on  all 
around,  it  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  council 
had  interested  itself  in  technical  education,  and  he 
thought  it  might  well  regard  gardening  as  a  branch 
of  that  education,  for  agriculture  was  the  most 
important  industry  in  the  country,  and  yet  less  was 
known  about  it  than  about  any  other  subject. 

The  Archbishops  Park.  —  The  Lambeth 
Road  entrance  to  the  Archbishop's  Park  was 
opened  a  few  days'  since  to  the  public.  This  will 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  people  living  in  the 
thoroughfare.  Hitherto  they  have  been  obliged  to 
make  a  long  detour  round  towards  Westminster 
Bridge  Road  in  order  to  get  access  to  the  park. 

Annual  Excursion  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell 
&  Co.'S  Employes. — On  the  2nd  inst.  the 
employes  of  Messrs.  Wn  Fell  &  Co.,  Royal 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  Hexham,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  eighty,  made  their  annual  excursion. 
Scarborough  was  this  year  the  selected  place,  the 
party  spending  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

The  Railway  Companies  and  the  coming 
National  Co-operative   Festival. — When   a 

man  sees  a  work  into  which  he  has  put  his  heart, 
in  danger  of  being  crippled  and  spoiled,  it  is  hard 
to  be  patient.  That  is  my  own  position  to-day. 
Over  a  dozen  years  ago  I  saw  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  annual  National  Co-operative  Festivals 
of  music  and  flowers  on  a  grand  scale,  something 
which  would  excite  enthusiasm,  and  set  men  and 
women  to  work  to  help  in  every  corner  of  our 
land  to  develop  higher  tastes  amongst  our  people. 
I  need  not  say  how  great  has  been  the  success.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  whereas  in  the  first 
year  we  could  only  find  1,500  co-operative  singers, 
we  have  now  grown  until  we  could,  to-day,  easily 
find  15,000  if  we  could  make  room  for  them.  And 
the  "  One  and  All "  flower  show  entries  have 
grown  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  five  thousand 
per  year.  The  development  of  this  work  has  been 
aided  in  the  past  by  the  generous  policy  of  the 
managers  of  the  great  railway  companies,  who  were 
willing,  when  I  first  met  them  at  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  Meetings  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  look 
at  such   questions   in   the   broadest   light.     This 
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generous  policy  is  now  being  reversed,  the  privi- 
leges to  our  singers  are  being  suddenly  withdrawn, 
excursion  fares  are  raised  all  round,  and  Saturday 
excursions  are  curtailed.  Since  the  new  resolution  of 
the  railways  was  taken,  there  have  been  three  or 
four  popular  musical  festivals  other  than  our  own 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  first  was  the  Noncon- 
formist Festival.  This  has  usually  had  a  full 
choir  of  5,000  or  6,000  singers.  This  year  the 
Handel  Orchestra  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  half -empty  seats.  I  had  a  photograph  taken, 
which  I  send  you,  side  by  side  with  one  of  our  own 
choir  of  last  year,  when  all  seats  were  full.  You 
will  see  what  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  seats  now 
presents  itself  ;  the  shrinkage  in  the  audience  is 
also  noticeable.  Then  came  the  Temperance  Ft-te, 
aud  that  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association.  The 
heads  of  these  most  excellent  movements  announce 
publicly  that  they  have  this  year  practically  lost 
all  their  adult  singers.  Is  it  too  late  to  make  an 
earnest  appeal  to  public  opinion  to  press  on  the 
railway  managers  the  re-consideration  of  their 
recent  decision  ?  There  must  be  many  amongst 
them  who  still  retain  the  traditions  of  statesman- 
like policy  of  recent  years — a  policy  which  has  been 
good  alike  for  the  companies  and  for  the  travelling 
public. — Edwd.  Owen  Greening." 


Book  Notice. 

Scottish  Gardens.     By  E.  S.  Lorimer.     From 

the  Architectural  Review,  November,  1899. 
The  praise  of  gardens  we  read  (p.  5)  is  as  old 
as  history,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  by  supposing 
that  no  generations  enjoyed  their  gardens  quite  as 
keenly  as  we  do  ours ;  for  to-day,  owing  to  the 
very  eager  life  of  most  people,  we  get  in  the  repose 
and  seclusion  of  the  garden  the  delight  of  a  strong 
contrast.  Your  modern  man  of  affairs  can  one 
evening  eat  his  dinner  in  a  corridor-train,  the  next 
morning  he  can  spend  ruminating  in  a  garden  that 
has  been  the  same  for  centuries  ;  the  same,  and  yet 
always  changing,  ever  coming,  and  ever  bidding 
adieu  ;  one  week,  one  corner  a  perfect  cascade  of 
colour  and  beauty  ;  the  next  week  gone,  and  a 
king's  ransom  could  not  bring  it  back.  But  still 
one  feels  the  best  is  yet  to  be,  and  presently  some 
other  corner  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

The  lover  of  the  garden  is  inevitably  and  even- 
tually exclusive.  He  must  be  so,  or  the  charm  of 
his  domain  is  gone.  It  may  be  a  stately  plea- 
saunce,  walled  in  by  clipped  Yew  and  gay  terraces, 
but  it  must  be  his  alone — his  to  wander  in,  to 
cherish,  to  dream  through  undescribed. 

The  garden  is  a  little  pleasaunce  of  the  soul,  by 
whose  wicket  the  world  can  be  shut  out  from  us. 
In  the  garden  something  of  the  golden  age  still 
lingers  in  the  warm  alleys  where  the  bees  hum 
above  the  Limes,  and  the  Stocks  in  the  blue  shadows  ; 
where  the  azure  butterflies  look  dark  in  the  amber 
haze,  where  the  Lime-leaves  and  the  Acacia  flowers 
wave  joyously  as  the  west  wind  passes. 

The  true  lover  of  a  garden  counts  time  and 
seasons  by  the  flowers.  This  Calendar  is  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar.  We  well  remember  all  the 
events  of  his  years  by  the  trees  or  plants  which 
were  in  bloom  when  they  happened.  The  Acacias 
were  in  flower  when  we  heard,  or  the  Hawthorns 
were  all  out  when  we  saw.     He  will  say  to  him- 


self, if  not  to  others,  as  Ouida  so  charmingly  puts 
it  in  A  Ghat  about  Gardens,  ' '  There's  nothing  like 
a  garden  for  cultivating  the  kindly  social  virtues. 
Its  perfectness  puts  people  on  their  good  behaviour  ; 
its  nice  refinement  secures  the  mood  for  politeness. 
Its  highland  beauty  produces  the  disposition  that 
delights  in  what  is  beautiful  in  form  and  colour. 
Its  queenly  graciousness  of  mien  inspires  the  reluc- 
tant loyalty  of  even  the  stoniest  mind.  Here,  if 
anywhere  will  the  human  hedgehog  unroll  himself, 
and  deign  to  be  companionable.  If  a  designer  of 
his  work  is  to  have  any  freshness,  he  should  live, 
move,  and  have  his  being  in  a  garden,  rememberiug 
the  eager  Sedding's  aphorism,  that  '  a  house  in  a 
garden,  a  stroll  in  the  embroidered  meadows,  is 
better  than  a  month  of  sixpenny  days  in  a  stuffy 
museum.'  " 

Mr.  Lorimer  says,  of  gardening  in  Scotland 
of  the  olden  times  that  there  is  little  to  tell. 
We  credit  Queen  Mary  with  planting  her 
Sycamore-tree  at  Craigmillar  Park,  and  intro- 
ducing French  Sorrel  and  Angelica  near  where 
the  latter  is  still  grown  for  the  Edinburgh 
confectioners.  Of  Mary's  garden  at  Loch  Leven, 
not  a  vestige  remains.  Traces  however  of  the 
Queen's  garden,  when  a  child,  may  be  traced  in  the 
Island  of  Inchmahoane,  in  the  Lake  of  Monteith. 
You  wander  through  the  ruins  over-grown  with 
Fern  and  Spanish  filberts,  and  old  fruit-trees  ; 
aud  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Monkish  Garden  you 
come  upon  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  touching 
things  you  ever  saw — an  oval  space  of  about  IS  feet 
by  12,  with  the  remains  of  a  double  row  of  Box  all 
round  about  14  feet  high,  S  or  9  inches  in  diameter, 
healthy,  but  of  great  age — evidently  the  Queen's 
baby-garden  left  to  itself  for  300  years.  As  is  well 
knowu,  Mary  was  placed  by  her  mother  in  the  Isle 
of  Best,  where  she  paced  with  her  four  Marys,  her 
child  maids  of  honour,  when  she  was  about  five 
years  old,  before  sailing'from  the  Clyde  to  France. 
There  is  something  that  thrills  the  heart-strings 
as  to  the  life,  in  standing]  and  looking  on  that 
living  relic  of  that  strange  pathetic  old  time. 

This  author,  who  ofj  course  writes  more  as  an 
architect  than  a  garden  artist,  yet  holds  a  fairly 
even  balance  between  the  two  as  the  few  following 
sentences  will  show.  "  Close  to  the  mansion  the 
architect  naturally'displayed  his  own  art  iu  statues, 
vases,  terraces,  flights  of  steps,  balustrades.  The 
gardener  forced  thejvegetable^to  correspond  by  cut- 
ting his  evergreens  into  verdant  walls  with  towers 
and  battlements,  and  his'single  trees  into  statuary." 

The  fact  that  any  of  these  old  Scotch  gardens 
remain  is  more  due  to  luck  than  good  grinding. 
Some  of  the  Lairds  were  too  poor,  others  too 
indifferent  to  the  terraces  round  the  house,  sur- 
rounded it  with  coarse  gravel  ankle  deep,  leading 
to  sloping  banks,  dotted  with  that  arch  abomination 
the  specimen  tree,  or  groups  of  monkey  puzzles  as  at 
Hatton  House,  Midlothian.  Traquair,  Balcaskre, 
are  briefly  noticed,  and  then  it  is  said  :  "Nothing 
more  splendid  could  be  imagined,  the  straight 
Beech  avenue  at  such  places  as  Donibristle  and 
Fordel.  Curve  the  approach  by  all  means,  if  the 
ground  suggests  it,  but  when  going  through  a  level 
piece  of  park,  avoid  the  meaningless  sweep  that  is 
intended  to  be  what  the  landscape-gardener  calls 
"eye  sweet."  We  all  know  the  type  of  avenue, 
aud  the  country  house,  it  leads  to  that  tier  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  road,  but  whose  laird  would 
fain  have  you  imagine  that  he  has  a  park  of  a 
thousand  acres,  so  he  curves  his  approach  in  endless 
winding  round  every  hump  and  hillock,  and 
Rhododendron  bush,  until  you  finally  arrive  at  the 
doors  gasping  and  exasperated.  Mr.  Lorimer  has 
only  less  than  a  line  on  the  biggest  flower-garden 
in  Scotland,  Drummond  Castle,  and  names  it  in 
contrast  with  one  of  the  smallest  over  the  Tay  at 
Stobball.  He  also  writes  of  Drumlanrig  as 
immensely  fine  of  its  kind,  but  no  longer  seeming 
to  sing  in  time  with  its  own  countryside. 

Of  the  Benaissance,  he  says  "  that  its  lesson  was 
learnt  all  too  well.  The  craftsman  who,  using  his 
local  materials  in  his  right,  rough,  fanciful  way, 
and  with  his  few   half  French   traditions,  gave  us 


such  miracles  of  beauty  as  some  of  our  old  Scotch 
houses  had  to  curl  up  ;  while  the  man  with  the 
books  and  the  cut-and-dried  rules  came  along  and 
gave  us  a  piece  of  full-fledged  grandiosity  like 
Drumlanrig." 

The  author  quotes  Edzell  and  Earleshall  as- 
typical  examples  of  Scotch  houses  and  gardens 
before  the  Benaissance  had  much  influence,  and 
gives  a  charming  illustration  of  Edzell  : — 

"  Here  is  a  piece  of  ground  as  flat  as  a  kitchen- 
table,  but  with  such  a  garden-wall.  The  garden  - 
wall  of  stone,  that  shut  the  flowers  and  trees  up 
with  the  sky,  and  trebled  all  the  beauty,  divided 
into  bays  by  pilasters,  of  which  only  the  caps, 
bases,  and  bands  remain  between  part  of  the  wall, 
with  the  frieze-cheque  of  the  Crawfords,  the 
recesses  scooped  out  into  little  pockets  for  flowers. 
....  For  each  alternate  bay,  a  recess  for  a  bee- 
skep,  above  a  carved  panel.  On  one  side  various  deities 
of  classic  story  —  Apollo,  Diana,  Mercury;  on- 
another   the   virtues   and   sciences — 'Charitas,'   of 

many  children  ;   Dialectica Arithmetica, 

busy  over  a  sum  ;  Geonietrica,  absorbed  with  the 
compasses.  In  the  corner  a  charming  summer-house, 
vaulted  below  and  above,  a  room  that  had  once  a 
painted  ceiling." 

In  contrast  to  this  venerable  wall  at  Edzell, 
steeped  in  old-world  memories,  let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Lorimer  has  to  say  on  one  more  other  garden  : — 

"  Barncluith  is  quite  unlike  anything  else.  Scott 
has  described  it  in  his  famous  essay  on  '  Frost-trees'  :r 
a  detailed  description  can  convey  but  little  idea  oi 
its  charm.  It  is  the  most  romantic  little  garden  in 
Scotland.  Lying  on  one  side  of  a  great  wooded 
valley,  it  is  a  veritable  hanging  garden.  Four  or 
five  terraces  one  above  the  other  sticking  on  to  the- 
side  of  a  cliff,  the  general  angle  of  which  is  about 
55°.  Two  little  summer-houses,  great  trees  of 
scented  Box,  and  the  flowers  gathered  here  you. 
feel  sure  would  be,  not  a  bouquet,  but  a  posy 
— such  an  atmosphere  about  the  place.  In  the 
twilight,  or  the  moonlight,  destinies  might  be 
determined  in  this  garden." 

Were  architects  generally  inspired  with  such 
lofty  ideals  as  these  as  to  the  legitimate  place  and, 
power  of  the  garden  in  the  every-day  economy  of 
our  social  and  intellectual  life,  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  our  gardens  being  tucked  into  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  house. 
The  most  devoted  lover  of  Nature  and  Art  in  the 
garden  can  hardly  complain  of  the  place  he  assigns 
near  the  end  of  his  paper : — 

"The  house  and  home  should  be  dignified,  but 
livable,  spacious,  lofty  rooms,  with  chaste  ceilings  :_ 
the  chief  windows  ever  looking  out  over  the  gar- 
dens in  tune  with  the  house  ;  a  garden  that  has 
quite  a  different  charm  from  the  park  ;  a  garden- 
that  is  an  intentional,  deliberate  piece  of  careful 
design  ;  a  place  that  is  guarded  and  matured  with- 
the  teuderest  care,  but  that  becomes  less  trim  as 
it  gets  further  from  the  house,  and  then  naturally 
and  gradually  marries  with  the  demesne  beyond." 

Seldom  have  landscape  artists  and  gardeners 
listened  to  a  more  cheerful  sermon  of  conciliation, 
and  peace  from  a  distinguished  architect.  D.  T. 
Fish,  F.R.H.S. 


THE      ONE  -  AND  -  ALL     FLOWER 
SHOW  AT   THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE, 

(August  17  and  IS,  1900.) 
This  year  of  plenty  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden  promises  to  produce  the  best  shows.  This, 
the  fifteenth  in  succession,  is  to  be  opened  at  3  p.m. 
on  Friday,  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  has- 
done  so  much  for  the  education  of  women  in 
horticulture. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Economist,  E.  O.  Greening,  Esq.,  the  founder  and 
projector  of  these  great  shows,  gives  on  p.  251,  in- 
two  or  three  sentences,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
these  noble  efforts  to  use  the  best  music  and  most 
perfect  fruit  and  flowers  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  sweetening  the  daily  lives,  and  ennobling  the 
pleasures  of  the  masses. 


August  11,  1900.] 
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"  Another  very  inspiring  feature  to  hard- work- 
ing men,  covering  long  distances,  who  may  not  yet 
have  become  perfect  gardeners,  is  the  breaking 
through  the  almost  stereotyped  three  prize  through- 
out the  schedule,  making  a  fourth  almost  as 
constant  as  the  third,  and  adding  frequently  a 
fifth  and  a  sixth  in  the  more  popular  classes." 

The  table  decorations  (p.  .'19  |  on  the  Saturday, 
August  18,  and  the  other  items  I  name  from  the 
same  show  and  date,  must  indeed  prove — I  might 
truly  say,  have  proved  —  a  powerful  means  of 
culture,  aud  the  best  possible  school  of  art  for  the 
Coiling  million. 

Then  the  special  classes  (p.  45)  for  ladies  and 


fruits,  the  most  perfect  bunch  of  Grapes,  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  has  ten  points,  the  other 
ranging  from  nine  to  five,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
little  use  to  growers,  that  only  ten  points  each  can 
be  awarded  to  those  three  features  of  the  table  that 
add  greatly  to  its  grace  and  beauty.  Table  plants, 
cut  flowers  and  foliage,  and  tasteful  arrangement  : 
Surely  the  latter  if  deserved  should  have  been 
allowed  to  reach  to  fifteen  or  twenty  points.  But 
the  prizes  for  this  educational  collection  are  surely 
on  a  par  with  its  high  aims  and  conditions.  "  Mrs. 
Henslow, "  an  original  water-colour  drawing,  value 
ten  guineas  ;  '2nd  prize,  four  guineas  :  .'!rd  prize  two 
guineas.       A    consolation    prize    of     a    guinea    is 


Fig.  29. — calathea  crocata. 


children.  The  six  subjects  are  admirably  chosen, 
and  the  prizes  queenly.  Then  the  best  table  of  cut 
flowers,  12  feet  by  4  feet,  is  most  useful ;  but  I  fear 
the  table  about  7  feet  square  arranged,  for  which 
the  liberal  prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1  are  offered  on 
p.  45,  may  come  out  rather  heavy,  as  square  tables 
are  seldom  graceful  or  effective.  The  table  on 
p.  41,  S  feet  long  by  4J:  feet,  is  far  easier  moulded 
into  good  taste  and  form. 

Educational  Class  and  Collection  of  Garden 

Produce. 

This  is  to  consist  of  seven  dishes  of   fruit  and 

seven  of  vegetables,  to  be  judged  by  points  in  the 

usual  way.     As  only  one  fruit,   the   queen  of  all 


promised  to  every  exhibitor  in  the  class  whose 
collection  possesses  sufficient  merit.  Then  there  is 
an  excellent  class  in  which  first,  second,  and  third 
class  certificates  are  for  exceptional  fine  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables. 

The  certificates  carry  the  following  cash  value  : 
first  class,  £1  ;  second  class,  10s.  ;  third  class,  5s. 
Several  societies  also  give  liberal  prizes  as 
usual ;  and  all  the  sports,  children's  fete,  march 
past,  cricket  match,  musical  drill,  juvenile  and 
adult  competitors,  and  a  great  popular  concert  of 
5,000  voices  alone.  Brock's  fireworks  promise  to  be 
brighter,  better  than  ever.  But  for  the  last  few- 
months  a  cloud  little  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  has 
been  over-running  some  of  our  railway  companies, 


and  apparently  bewildering  them.  I  am  sure  no 
Society  would  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  their 
deep  indebtedness  to  these  for  their  past  success. 
Directors  seemed  recently  to  have  changed  their  mind 
about  excursions  and  cheap  fares.  For  years 
most  of  them  know  that  it  is  the  third-class  fares 
that  keep  the  "firsts ' '  running,  and  that  generally  the 
cheapest  fares  pay  best  in  the  railway  world. 
But  latterly  not  a  few  seem  to  think  that  popular 
tripping  involves  a  loss.  Like  the  landlady  who 
declared  she  lost  a  halfpenny  on  every  pint  she 
sold,  when  asked  how  she  lived,  replied,  she  sold 
a  good  many ;  so  certain  directors  seem  to  think 
they  can  keep  up  their  dividends  and  pay  their 
extra  coal-bill  from  weighing  luggage  and  abolishing 
cheap  fares  to  popular  and  charitable  or  other 
societies. 

Not  a  few  commercials  are  already  mooting  to  go 
back  totheir  old  horse-traps  or  new  motor-cars  on  the 
road  ;  and  quite  half,  at  the  least,  of  those  who  go 
to  great  fetes  and  festhals,  such  as  the  One-and- 
All,  are  free  to  stay  at  home  if  they  like,  so  that 
the  abolition  of  liberal  terms  for  such  fetes  will 
neither  prove  profitable  to  the  railways  nor  render 
the  most  useful  nor  patriotic  service  to  the  com- 
pany. Surely  the  railways  cannot  venture  to  cripple 
or  hinder  the  great  work  in  hand  by  such  societies 
as  One-andAll,  and  other  charitable,  scientific, 
educational,  and  other  gatherings.  Were  our  Hon. 
Secretary  aud  Mr.  \Vaugh  to  go,  Agricultural 
Economist  in  hand,  and  bring  the  illustration  from 
crowds  from  floor  to  roof  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  beggarly  array  of  semi-empty  benches  under 
the  new  railway  rates,  surely  it  might  retain  the  old 
ones  for  our  exhibition  and  the  half  excursions  for 
the  singers  in  time  to  save  the  most  ennobling  and 
delightful  of  all  the  people's  fcJtes,  educational  and 
other  social  gatherings  of  the  year  from  injury  and 
curtailment. 


CALATHEA   CROCATA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  29)  was 
prepared  from  a  plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  last 
spring  ;  it  attracted  attention  by  the  bright  yellow 
colour  (crocata=  saffron-yellow)  of  the  leafy  bracts 
surrounding  the  flowers.  Like  all  true  Calatheas, 
its  leaves  spring  in  a  tuft  direct  from  the 
rootstock,  as  in  the  common  Primrose,  and 
the  flowers  are  aggregated  in  a  spicate  head, 
on  which  the  bracts  are  usually  most  conspicuous, 
both  as  regards  size  and  colour.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green  above,  purplish  below,  undu- 
lated, the  blade  being  6  to  S  inches  long  ;  the  scape 
is  6  inches  high.  The  plant  was  first  introduced 
from  Brazd  in  1S74  by  Messrs.  Jacob  Makoy  &  Co., 
Liege,  and  flowered  freely  with  them  in  February, 
when  a  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the  Belgique 
Horticole,  vol.  xxv.  This  figure  was  reproduced  in 
the  Floral  World  in  1876. 

Much  confusion  prevails  in  gardens  between  the 
two  genera.  Maranta  and  Calathea.  Many  of  the 
plants  known  as  Marantas,  such  as  illustris, 
prasina,  priuceps,  Sanderiana,  and  smaragdina,  are 
true  Calathea3,  with  tufted  leaves  and  a  capitate 
inflorescence,  similar  to  that  figured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plants  known  in  gardens  as  Calathea 
Kerchoveana,  Makoyana,  Massangeani,  and 
Devosiana,  are  true  Marantas,  and  merely  varie- 
ties of  M.  bicolor,  a  Brazilian  species,  showing 
considerable  variation  in  leaf-variegation.  The 
Marantas  have  zigzag  stems,  and  a  loose,  branching 
inflorescence,  bearing  few  small  flowers.    W.  W. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Erigeeon  speciosus. — A  tall,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  tapering  at  both  ends  ;  and  loose 
panicles  of  flower-heads,  in  which  the  rays  are  violet ;  the 
disc  yellow.     Mcehans'  Monthly,  August. 

Phal.fnopsis  Ltjdde.manniana.  —  Segments  with  pink, 
transverse  bars  on  a  yellow  ground ;  front  looe  of  lip  pink. 
Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  August. 

Thibaudia  macrantha. — A  warm  greenhouse  plant,  with 
purple  stems,  sessile,  ovate,  acute  leaves,  and  terminal  heads 
uf  flowers;  corollas  cylindrical,  distended  in  the  centre, 
deep  red,  except  near  the  shallow,  live-parted,  cream-coloured 
limD.    ileouc  ae  V Horticulture  Edge,  August. 
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LATHYEUS  MAGELLANICUS  AND 
L.  PUBESCENS. 
The  history  of  Lathyrus  magellanicus  (Lamarck) 
dates  from  the  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world 
of  Lord  Anson  with  the  ship  Centurion,  and  others, 
a.d.  1/40 — 1744.  The  Centurion,  with  the  crew  in 
a  dreadful  condition  from  scurvy,  reached  the 
southeastern  point  of  South  America  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1741  (equivalent  in  season  to  our 
September).  The  weather  was  then  mild  and 
bright,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  entrance 
of  Strait  Le  Maire  that  this  Pea  was  first  found. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Miller's 
Dictionary,  published  soon  after  its  discovery  ;  but 
I  have  only  the  ninth  edition,  by  Martyn,  pub- 
lished about  1S04,  who  says  of  it:  "Mr.  Miller 
has  a  perennial  Pea,  which  he  calls  Pisum  ameri- 
canum,  or  the  Cape  Horn  Pea,  from  its  having 
been  brought  by  Lord  Anson's  cook  when  he  passed 
that  cape,  where  this  Pea  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
sailors  ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  eating  as  the  worst 
sort  cultivated  in  England."  Then  follows  the 
botanical  description. 

But  the  plant  is  best  known  to  gardeners  from  a 
beautiful  portrait  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden, 
Series  II.,  tab.  344,  under  Lamarck's  name,  L. 
magellanicus.  Sweet  tells  us  that  it  was  given  to 
Miller  by  the  cook  of  the  Centurion  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden 
of  Chelsea,  of  which  Miller  was  gardener,  but  that 
it  was  soon  lost.  We  do  not  hear  of  it  again  in 
cultivation  until  Sweet's  time,  whose  portrait, 
published  in  1S3S,  was  taken  from  a  living  plant  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Osborn,  at  Fulham, 
flowering  in  June.  After  this,  it  was  again  lost 
sight  of ;  but  the  brilliant  blue  colour  and  fine 
habit  of  the  plant,  as  represented  by  Sweet,  made 
it  a  desideratum  to  gardeners,  until  recently  re- 
introduced by  a  very  enterprising  amateur  (Mr.  A. 
Bulley),  in  whose  garden  in  the  Wirral  of  Cheshire 
I  saw  it  flowering  in  July,  1S99.  Sweet's  is  a 
faithful  likeness  except  in  colour,  which  in  real 
life  is  dull  purple. 

Seven  seeds  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Bulley  in 
September,  1899,  all  of  which  came  up  at  once. 
Two  seedlings  I  gave  away  ;  the  other  five,  when 
a  foot  high,  I  planted  out  in  various  soils  and 
aspects  ;  two  flowered  sparingly  in  June  when 
a  yard  high,  the  others  look  more  or  less  sickly, 
and  though  all  send  up  a  succession  of  blind  shoots 
from  the  base,  they  show  no  sign  of  more  flowers. 
I  have  tried  some  of  the  shoots  as  cuttings  without 
success.  Mr.  Bulley  tells  me  that  his  plants  have 
not  proved  perennial,  making  no  reappearance 
after  winter,  and  that  he  is  so  much  disappointed 
with  the  colour  that  he  shall  take  no  more  trouble 
about  the  species.  It  certainly  seems  hardly  worth 
much  trouble,  but  Sweet  makes  a  reasonable  sug- 
gestion :  that  being  a  maritime  plant,  native  of  a 
very  stormy  coast,  it  may  require  sprinklings  of 
salt  to  keep  it  in  health.  We  know  many  British 
plants  which  require  this. 

Another  rather  similar  Pea  of  recent  introduction 
to  British  gardens  is  L.  pubescens  (Hooker),  native 
of  Chili.  This  was  illustrated  two  years  ago  in  the 
Garden,  having  been  grown  out-of-doors  by  Mr. 
S.  Arnott,  near  Dumfries.  Mr.  Arnott  kindly 
gave  me  six  seeds,  all  of  which  grew,  as  well  as  a 
cutting  attached  to  a  specimen  flower  which  he 
pent  me.  The  cutting  flowered  sparingly  in  June, 
1S99,  but  none  of  the  seedlings  flowered,  though 
they  continued  to  irrow  to  5  feet  high,  and  threw 
out  many  slender  branches  till  the  end  of  summer, 
none  of  which  had  completed  their  growth  when 
winter  killed  them  all  ;  but  cuttings  taken  in 
autumn  flowered  sparingly  in  June  of  this  year, 
planted  out  against  a  south  wall.  The  flowers  are 
about  half  the  size  of  those  of  L.  magellanicus, 
which  I  omitted  to  say  about  match  in  size  the 
common  everlasting  Pea.  The  colour  is  far  more 
like  blue  than  that  of  the  Cape  Horn  Pea.  L. 
pubescens  may  prove  hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of 
our  islands,  but  as  it  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Valparaiso,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  Bucceed  as  an 
outdoor  perennial  in  ordinary  gardens.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge.  Hall,  Malpas. 


Home  Correspondence. 


MELONS. — The  various  Melons  exhibited  at  the 
last  Drill  Hall  meeting  were  very  indifferent.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  or  otherwise  when 
Melon-flesh  is  eaten  with  gusto,  or  is  immediately 
expelled  from  the  mouth.  No  one  seeing  how 
tempting  in  appearance  Melons  look  when  ripe 
and  well-netted,  would  imagine  that  such  hand- 
some fruits  could  be  even  less  pleasing  to  eat  than 
a  common  Marrow.  Sometimes  they  are  positively 
nauseous.  The  best-flavoured  Melon  at  the  recent 
meeting,  and  it  was  but  sweetish  flesh,  had  a  very 
common  fault,  in  having  one-third  of  the  outer 
flesh  quite  hard,  whilst  the  inner  flesh  was  soft. 
That  is  a  common  defect  when  white  or  green-flesh 
Melons  are  crossed  with  scarlet-flesh  varieties.  It 
seems  as  if  the  flesh  was  of  diverse  quality  from 
that  of  the  middle  of  the  fruit.  The  huge  Melon, 
weighing  13  lb. ,  submitted  to  the  committee,  had 
no  such  defect,  the  flesh  being  very  solid  and 
smooth,  but  it  was  entirely  devoid  of  taste.  I  have 
been  credited  with  prejudice  against  Melons.  That 
is  not  true.  I  dislike  bad  Melons  very  much,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  placed 
before  the  committee  are  positively  nauseous.  Why 
it  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  understand ;  as 
also  is  it  to  understand  why,  with  so  many  really 
superior  Melons  in  commerce,  anyone  should  labour 
to  spoil  them,  as  they  so  frequently  do.  There  are 
many  Melons  that,  with  judicious  culture,  will 
hirdly  be  other  than  good ;  hence,  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  less  varieties  than  culture  that  was  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  the  newer  ones  proving  to  be 
so  bad.  Beally  a  first-rate,  well -flavoured  Melon  is 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  Drill  Hall  ; 
and  all  the  more  readily,  because,  like  angels' 
visits,  they  are  found  so  seldom.  A.  D. 

SEEDING  OF  THE  BIRCH. — In  regard  to  the 
query  put  by  your  correspondent  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  74,  I  may  state  that  the  heavy  crop 
of  seed  on  the  Birch  has  bad  a  marked  effect  on  the 
foliage  of  many  specimens  that  I  have  noticed  in 
this  district,  East  Gloucestershire,  the  leaves  being 
very  small  on  the  branches  that  are  so  profusely 
laden  with  catkins  ;  the  same  effect  is  quite  as 
evident  in  the  Beech,  the  crop  of  mast  being 
remarkable,  and  the  foliage  much  smaller  than 
usual.  /.  P.,  August  7. 

THE  STORM. — Although  we  may  expect  one 
gale  on  an  average  each  August,  it  is  rarely  so 
violent  as  the  one  we  experienced  on  the  3rd  inst. 
Deciduous  trees,  unaccustomed  to  be  caught  in 
full  foliage  by  such  a  great  storm,  have  suffered 
more  than  evergreens.  Poplars  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  snapped  in 
two.  Among  the  "orchard"  trees,  Apples  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  stripped  absolutely  bare  of 
fruit,  and  I  think  90  per  cent,  of  the  crop  on  an 
average  is  lost.  Pears  have  lost  over  half  the 
crop,  and  even  Plums  and  Nuts  have  suffered 
severely.  If  such  is  the  record  in  an  enclosed 
garden,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has  been  a 
complete  loss  of  the  crop  on  the  "  orchard  "  trees  in 
more  exposed  situations.  "  Pruned  "  trees  of  all 
kinds  have  not  lost  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their 
crop,  which  they  could  well  afford  to  do,  as  they 
were  well  laden  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the 
quantity  of  bruised  and  damaged  fruit.  In  any 
case,  serious  losses  have  fallen  upon  those  who 
grow  for  market,  and  many  Dahlia-growers  are  in 
despair.  A.  Worsley,  Isleworth. 

THE  RECENT  RAINFALL  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
DURHAM. — I  am  sending  you  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  rainfall  measured  here  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ending  Saturday,  4th  inst.,  9  A.M., 
thinking  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  also  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  notice  the  rainfall  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  So  large  a  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
to  me,  quite  unprecedented  in  this   district,   viz., 


3'S5  inches  between  9  a.m..  and  5  p.m.  on  Friday. 
When  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  the  rain-gauge, 
showed  exactly  2§  inches.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
seeing  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  N.  E.  gale  of 
wind,  and  continued  for  twenty  hours,  the  amount 
of  damage  done  is  almost  indescribable.  Nearly 
everything  in  the  garden  has  suffered  terribly,  and 
the  corn  crops  in  this  district  are  levelled  to  the 
ground.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Aynyard  Park  Gardens, 
dtocllon-on-  Tees. 

SEVERE  DAMAGE  TO  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE.—The  abundant  crops  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  shown  in  the  reports  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  last  week  have  been, 
severely  thinned  in  this  district  at  least.  On 
Friday,  August  3,  and  again  on  Monday,  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  have  not  only  shaken  an  immense 
amount  of  fruit  from  the  trees,  but  have  also 
broken  away  large  branches  of  the  trees  them- 
selves. In  a  few  instances  trees  have  been  up- 
rooted. Apple,  Walnut,  Damson,  and  Plum-trees 
have  fared  worst.  The  wind  has  been  more 
violent  than  old  inhabitants  declare  is  common  in 
this  district  in  winter.  There  are  sacks  of  Apples 
strewn  over  even  the  smaller  orchards.  At  a  local 
flower-show  which  was  held  on  Monday  last,  the 
tents  were  blown  away,  and  the  exhibits  destroyed. 
R.  H.  P.,  Post-office,  Llangattock,  Lingoed, 
Abergavenny. 

THE  GALE   AND  THE    FRUIT  CROPS.— The  gale 
on   Friday,    August   3,    was   the   most   disastrous- 
experienced   in   this   district   during  the   past  Bix 
years.     Heavy  rain  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
storm,  and  the  trees  having  an  abundant  foliage, 
they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  wind.     Stakes  were 
snapped  like  twigs,    and  strong    pyramid   Pears, 
10  to  12  feet  high,  were  in  several  cases  broken  off 
close   to    the   ground  ;   while   dwarf    Apples  were 
nearly  torn   up  by  the  roots,   and  branches  were 
stripped  off  standard  Apples.     Though  much  of" 
the  fruit  was  blown  off  or  damaged,  Plums  suffered 
less  than  other  fruit-trees,  except  on  the  outside  of 
plantations  directly  exposed  to   the    wind.     The 
Apple- crop   has    been   effectively    thinned   in   this 
neighbourhood,   and   except    in    the    case    of    the 
earliest    varieties,    the   fruit    was    not    advanced 
enough  to  possess  any  saleable  value.     The  repeti- 
tion  of   the  gale  on   Monday  was  not  nearly  so- 
serious  in  its  results,   as  there  was  less  rain  ;  and 
wherever  possible  its  effects  had  been  minimised, 
by  additional  staking  ;  in  fact,    in  one    exposed, 
plantation   of    young   trees    prompt   attention   on 
Friday    practically    saved    it    from     destruction. 
R.  L.  Castle,  Ridgmont,  Beds. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL. —During 
the  past  month  we  have  bad  a  goodly  proportion  of 
seasonable  weather.  On  three  days  the  thermo- 
meter registered  over  80°  Fah.  in  the  shade,  the 
maximum  being  SS°  on  Thursday  the  19th,  which 
day  was  extremely  sultry  ;  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  was  39°  on  July  8.  The  weather 
generally  has  been  decidedly  hot;  on  July  11  it 
was  very  oppressive,  and  followed  by  a  thunder- 
storm duriDg  the  early  hours  of  the  12th,  which 
brought  some  welcome  rain,  and  cooled  the  air  to 
an  appreciable  extent.  During  the  hottest  weather 
the  barometer  was  high,  but  never  very  high  ;  the 
highest  reading  for  the  month  was  30  35  inches  at 
1  p.m.  on  Monday,  July  2,  and  the  lowest  2946  ins. 
at  8  a.m.  on  the  9th.  The  rainfall  has  been  slight, 
the  total  being  1  -30  inches  ;  the  greatest  fall  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  0  35  inches,  measured  at 
9  a.m.  on  Sunday,  July  29,  and  there  were  seventeen 
rainless  days.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND 
IRELAND.— There  has  been  too  much  wind  and 
rain  all  over  these  islands  in  the  middle  of  harvest. 
On  Monday,  August  G.  in  many  places,  the  down- 
pour exceeded  an  inch.  Parsonstown  (Kings 
County),  1-6  in.  ;  Leith,  13  in.  ;  Donaghadee, 
1-2  in.  ;  Holyhead,  DO  in.  At  Parsonstown  the 
fall  for  the  twenty-four  hours  was  43  per  cent., 
and  at  Leith  4S  per  cent,  for  the  whole  month.  In 
Edinburgh  we  have  several  times  had  an  inch  of 
rain  lately.  Notes  of  rainfalls  since  1854  only 
give  three  instances  of  greater  rainfalls.  Sept.  23, 
1861,  2-10  inches;  Oct.  20,  1864,  2 '43  inches;. 
July  13,  1879,  295  inches.  In  the  period  under 
review,  the  greatest  August  rainfall  hitherto 
recorded  was  1  94  inch  on  August  21,  1897,  and 
again  on  August  12,  1S9S.  The  last  rainfall  for 
twenty-four  hours  here,  equals  202  tons  or  45,000 
gallons  per  acre.     This  amounts,   over  the  8,804 
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acres  within  the  srja  of  the  city,  to  1,7"S,000  tons, 
<>r  896, 000,d00  gallons  of  water.  Glasgow  seems  to 
have  got  off  with  less  rain  this  time.  The  latest 
news  giving  the  data  up  to  ten  o'olock  yesterday 
morning,  giving  the  rainfall  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  1  40  inch,  the  heaviest  that  has  fallen  for  a 
long  time,  even  more  so  than  the  notable  one  of 
November  last.  D.  T.  F.,  Aug.  8. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


CARNATION  MRS.  T.  W.  LA.WSON. 
'  I  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
plant  ia  bloom  of  this  celebrated  Carnation,  and  if  I 
said  that  it  is  an  acquisition,  I  should  be  doing  it 
but  scant  justice.  The  variety  seems  to  possess  a 
good  constitution,  is  free  in  growth,  and  has  a 
promising  habit.  It  is  floriferous,  and  produces 
blooms  of  a  large  size,  true  pink  in  colour,  deli- 
ciously  perfumed,  and  furnished  with  stiff  Btems. 


Top  dressing  ei  on  rages  surface  -  rooting,  and 
thus  enables  the  plant  to  take  up  much  more 
nutriment  than  would  be  the  case  were  no  top- 
dressings  given.  All  suckers,  moss,  and  weeds 
should  be  removed,  the  surface  loosened,  and  the 
roots  laid  bare,  before  the  new  soil,  <fcc,  are  added. 
Close  to  the  stem,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  pot, 
lay  a  crock,  2  inches  square,  or  an  oyster-shell,  the 
coucave  side  upwards,  and  on  this  let  the  water 
fall  when  applying  any  to  the  plant.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  could  be  entirely  covered  with 
crocks,  surface  roots  would  be  all  the  more  quickly 
effected. 

Earwigs,  the  jumper,  and  thrips,  are  troublesome 
insects,  if  their  destruction  be  neglected.  The 
first  must  be  constantly  trapped  and  destroyed, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  pieces 
of  Bamboo  or  dry  Broad-bean  haulm-stems,  about 
a  foot  long,  thrust  among  the  leaves,  but  these 
must  be  emptied  daily,  and  the  insects  destroyed. 

The  "jumper"  is  a  small  insect  that  punctures 


Fig.  30. — eccharis  grandiflora  growing  out-of-doors. 


The  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in 
March.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  is  likely  to  justify  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  C.  Straughen,  Ynys-y-Maengwyn,  Tou-yn, 
Denbighshire. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  are  a  variety  of  matters  which  the 
gardener  should  pay  attention  to  at  the  present 
date ;  aud  one  is  the  top-dressing  of  the  potted 
plants  with  loam  |,  and  cow  or  horse-manure  iM 
either  within  the  rims  of  the  pots  if  the  depth 
admits  of  this  being  done,  or  within  the  compass  of 
hoops  of  zinc,  or  a  wall  of  turf,  &c. ,  put  round 
inside  the  rims.  This  top-dressing  will  suffice  if  it 
be  i  an  inch  thick  when  pressed  down  on  the  ball. 
Thomson's  Vine-manure  and  bone-meal  in  quite 
small  quantities  are  useful  in  the  top-dressings, 
failing  other  materials.  The  plants  should  stand 
free  from  the  shade  of  trees  or  walls,  as  these 
prevent  the  ripening  of  the  shoots. 

Plants  which  possess  shoots  of  a  soft,  sappy 
•nature  cannot  produce  blooms  of  great  depth,  with 
great  substance  in  the  petal,  rich  in  their  tints,  and 
of  that  solidity  which  is  so  much  admired  in  the 
"Mum  ;  "  but  the  blooms  will  be  of  great  diameter, 
and  of  a  flabby  appearance,  and  thin  of  petal. 


the  flower-stem  immediately  below  the  bud,  causing 
it  to  turn  over  to  one  side,  and  utterly  spoiling  the 
blooms.  The  best  means  of  averting  mischief  is  to 
render  the  rind  of  the  stem  distasteful  by  syringing 
it  with  quassia- water  and  soft-soap,  or  a  weak  mix- 
ture of  petroleum  and  soap-suds.  Thrips  are  insi- 
dious pests,  injuring  the  tender  leaves  at  the  point 
of  every  shoot,  and  the  shoots  likewise,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  completely  spoil  them.  Oft-repeated 
sprayings  with  XL-All  is  the  best  remedy  against 
thrips  that  I  have  made  a  trial  of,  and  next  to  that 
is  dipping  in  tobacco-water  and  soft-soap  of  good 
strength,  which  is  an  operation  more  tedious  than 
spraying.  Mildew  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance after  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  especially 
if  the  plants  have  lacked  moisture  at  the  root. 
Very  often  its  first  appearance  is  noted  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  then  apt  to  have 
become  established  before  it  is  detected.  When 
mildew  is  suspected,  let  the  plants  be  well  wetted 
with  the  following  : — 2  lb.  of  flowers-of-sulphur,  and 
2  lb.  of  lime,  previously  slaked  in  10  quarts  of 
water,  boiling  these  together  20  minutes.  For 
syringing  purposes,  add  2  wineglassfuls  of  this 
mixture  to  4  gallons  of  clean  cold  water,  and  use  a 
syringe  with  the  single  jet,  placing  the  forefinger 


over  the  orifice,  so  as  to  direct  the  liquid  upwards 
or  downwards  as  may  be  required.  Yermorei's 
Knapsack  Sprayer  is  an  excellent  instrument  for 
applying  the  mixture.  If  a  slight  discoloration  of 
the  leaves  follows,  this  is  easily  got  rid  of  in  a  few 
days  by  vigorously  syringing  with  clean  water. 
E.  Mohmeux: 


EUCHARIS   GRANDIFLORA. 

Although  a  native  of  the  New  World,  Eucharis 
grandiflora  succeeds  admirably  in  India  when  given 
the  right  site  and  suitable  cultivation.  Our  illus- 
tration (lig.  30)  shows  a  group  in  full  bloom  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  N.  Subramanyam,  Adminis- 
trator-General of  Madras.  Mr.  N.  Subramanyam 
owns  at  Luz,  Mylapore,  Madras,  a  large  garden, 
and  in  the  compound  he  is  growing  these  Amazon 
Lily  plants  under  a  large  Rain-tree  (Pithecolobium 
Barnaul,  throwing  out  a  shade  of  about  260  square 
feet  in  circumference.  This  experiment  under  the 
shade  of  a  Rain-tree  haB  given  these  plants  a  most 
luxurious  growth,  and  such  experiments  require 
honourable  mention.  Mr.  Subramanyam  is  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  in  gardening,  and  takes  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  horticulture.  Every  year, 
about  the  middle  of  January,  many  gentlemen  go 
there  to  admire  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  snowy- 
white  star-like  Amazon  Lily  flowers.  The  plants 
flower  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  but  in 
profusion  in  .January  only.  Many  of  your  readers 
may  not  know  the  peculiar  character  of  this  Rain- 
tree  :  it  affords  ample  shade  in  the  day-time,  and 
towards  evening  the  leaves  close  and  allow  the 
plants  growing  underneath  it  the  benefit  from  any 
rain,  but  more  especially  the  dew,  which  at  times 
of  the  year  is  very  heavy.  The  leaves  are  also 
more  or  less  closed  on  dull  days,  so  that  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  from  insufficient  light.  B.  F.  Cava- 
nagh,  Superintendent,  Agri-Horticultural  Society, 
Teynampctt,  Madras. 


SELECT    SWEET   PEAS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  number  of 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  is  much  in  excess  of  any 
one's  requirements.  It  is  also  an  almost  universal 
complaint  that  many  varieties  bear  a  too  close 
resemblance  to  others  to  be  regarded  as  either 
distinct  or  necessary.  With  the  sole  view  of 
assisting  those  persons  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves,  I  will  endeavour 
to  select  a  moderate  number  of  desirable  varieties. 
I  have  previously  written  in  the  gardening  press 
concerning  the  value  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  garden, 
and  advocated  their  being  planted  in  greater 
quantity,  and  in  separate  colours,  as  being  the 
best  mode  of  displaying  their  beauties.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
something  over  200  varieties  in  cultivation.  This 
number  is,  of  course,  much  too  extensive  for  any 
garden,  and  it  haB  been  said  that  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  reducing  this  number  to 
thirty  !  This  I  do  not  agree  with,  as  there  are  far 
too  many  distinct  and  deserving  varieties  to 
confine  a  representative  collection  to  that  limited 
number. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  varieties  some- 
what in  their  order  of  merit,  and  have  grouped 
them  in  their  respective  colours,  following  tho 
example  set  by  Mr.  H.  Eckford  in  his  catalogue 
as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  in  my  estimation. 
Commencing  with  the  section  that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  valuable  of  all — white,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly place  at  the  top  of  the  list  Emily  Hen- 
deison.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Queen  of 
England,  this  is  the  oldest  variety  of  that  colour  ; 
it  is  a  variety  raised  in  the  U.S.A.  The  flower  is 
pure  white,  large,  with  erect  standards,  and 
having  stout  stems,  and  frequently  having  as  many 
as  four  blooms  on  a  stem.  Sadie  Burpee  is  the 
best  of  the  hooded  section,  being  of  pure  white  ; 
as  a  rule  though,  this  type  of  bloom,  with  the 
incurving  standards,  does  not  appeal  to  the  public 
taste    so    much    as   those   with    erect    standards. 
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Blanche  Burpee,  Queen  of  England,  and  Snowdrift 
are  good  in  their  way. 

Of  blues,  I  would  name  Countess  Cadogan, 
which  has  standards  slightly  hooded,  of  a  bright, 
shining  violet  colour,  overlaid  with  a  charming 
light  sky-blue  ;  the  wings  are  a  pure  sky-blue  with 
lavender  keel — this  is  undoubtedly  a  charming 
variety.  Navy-Blue  was  sent  out  by  Burpee  last 
year ;  it  is  a  dark  blue  flower,  the  standards  of  a 
brilliant  royal  purple,  the  wings  violet  with  a 
lighter  keel.  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Emily 
Eckford  are  equally  desirable  varieties  where  a 
number  are  required,  perhaps. 

My  choice  of  blush-coloured  varieties  includes 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a  pearl-white,  delicately 
suffused  with  light  pink  ;  the  standards  slightly 
hooded  ;  the  blossoms  widely  placed  on  the  stems, 
which  improves  the  variety  in  effect— individually, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  varieties.  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  white,  suffused  with  pale  pink,  has 
finely-formed  standards,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
pleasing  flower.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  of  a  soft, 
creamy  tint,  flushed  and  edged  with  pale  rose. 

In  claret-tinted  flowers  there  is  Duke  of  West- 
minster, a  deep  rose-tinted  maroon,  overlaid  with 
bright  violet — a  quite  distinct,  novel,  and  pleasing 
variety. 

Flowers  with  cream-white  grounds  and  tinted, 
are  Venus,  although  somewhat  old,  still  one  of  the 
best  in  this  section,  flowering  freely  ;  the  colour  is 
salmon-buff,  and  the  standards  are  delicately 
shaded  rosy-pink.  Lady  Beaconsfield  has  salmon- 
rose  tinted  standards,  and  pale  yellow  wings. 
Crown  Jewel,  Coquette,  and  Lemon  Queen  are  also 
desirable  where  a  larger  number  are  required. 

In  crimson  flowers  there  are  several  varieties 
which,  if  not  synonymous,  are  too  near  alike  to  be 
separated,  viz.,  Salopian,  Mars,  Wide-awake,  and 
Firefly.  Mars  is,  perhaps,  the  most  preferable,  as 
with  age,  it  remains  brighter  than  Salopian  ;  the 
colour  is  a  bright  fiery  crimson,  deepening  with  age. 
Flowers  of  indigo  tint  are  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
standards  deep  claret,  with  a  deeper  flush  of 
maroon  on  the  back  ;  the  wings  are  a  bright  indigo- 
blue,  very  attractive,  especially  as  the  keel  is  of  a 
pale  blue  tint — it  is  a  handsome  variety,  either 
when  growing,  or  as  a  cut  bloom.  Shazada  and 
Indigo  King  belong  also  to  this  type. 

In  lavenders  there  are  several  charming  varieties. 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attrac 
tive  of  all ;  the  colour  is  a  shining  pale  lavender, 
deepening  towards  the  base  of  the  standard.  Lady 
Nina  Balfour,  Lottie  Eckford,  and  Countess  Radnor, 
are  distinct,  but  hardly  desirable,  except  where  a 
large  collection  is  grown.  Golden  Gate  is  of  an 
attractive  tint  of  pinkish-lavender,  with  a  rose-pink 
suffusion  of  the  standard  deepening  towards  the  base. 
The  lilac  section  is  represented  by  Lady  Skei- 
mersdale  and  Colonist,  both  distinct  and  desirable 
varieties.  The  former  has  bright,  rosy-lilac 
standards,  the  white  wings  are  slightly  tinted  with 
the  same  hue — a  distinctly  novel  and  pleasing 
variety.  Colonist  has  soft  lilac  wings,  and  rosy- 
lilac  standards — a  distinct  and  pleasing  variety,  of 
vigorous  growth,  flowering  freely  on  stout  stems. 

Magenta-coloured  varieties  are  not  numerous, 
although  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Calypso  is  included  in  this  class  ;  the  standards  of 
this  variety  are  especially  bold,  of  a  rich  bright 
magenta  tint,  flushed  with  mauve  ;  the  wings 
delicate  mauve,  forming  a  striking  contrast. 

Maroon-coloured  varieties  consist  of  no  fewer 
than  four  names,  each  beautiful,  but  when  com- 
pared with  each  other  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
all  sufficiently  distinct.  They  are  named  Black 
Knight,  Othello,  Stanley,  and  Boreatton.  Black 
Knight,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  desirable  of 
them  all.  The  colour  is  a  deep  maroon,  with  an 
intense  metallic  lustre  ou  the  standard  :  the  keel 
pale  purple,  giving  a  distinct  character  to  the 
flower. 

In  mauves,  I  include  a  variety  which  is  regarded 
by  many  gardeners  and  others  as  the  finest  variety 
in  commerce,  viz.,  Fascination.  The  standards 
are,,  of  a  delicate  magenta-mauve,  the  wings  deep 


mauve,  and  when  on  the  plant  or  used  in  glasses, 
&c. ,  it  always  charms  ;  the  growth  is  vigorous,  and 
the  blossoms  abundant  on  stout  stems.  Dorothy 
Tennant,  although  several  years  older,  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  being  very  distinct,  of  strong 
growth,  and  free  to  flower  ;  the  colour  of  the 
wings  is  pucy-violet,  with  standards  of  a  rosy 
mauve  tint. 

Of  orange-coloured  varieties  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eight,  viz.,  Gorgeous,  Triumph,  Chancellor, 
Countess  of  Powis,  Lady  Penzance,  Meteor, 
Orange  Prince,  and  Lady  Mary  Currie.  In 
making  a  selection,  I  place  the  American  raised 
Gorgeous  at  the  head  of  my  list.  It  is  a  striking 
variety  ;  the  standard  of  a  salmony-orange  tint, 
and  the  wings  of  soft  rose,  with  deeper  coloured 
veins.  Lady  Mary  Currie  has  deep  orange-pink 
standard,  wings  flushed  with  rose.  Chancellor  and 
Triumph  have  hardly  enough  orange  in  them  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  this  section. 

Of  pink-flowered  varieties  there  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  no  fewer  than  ten.  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
quite  one  of  the  first  in  the  section  to  be  sent  out, 
received  a  certificate  in  1891  ;  it  is  distinct  and 
pretty  in  colour,  but  in  growth  and  productiveness 
is  now  surpassed.  Lovely  is  a  striking  variety  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pink,  with  a  deeper  suffusion  at 
the  back  of  the  standard. 

Duchess  of  Westminster  has  flushed  pink  wings, 
which  deepens  in  the  standard,  terminating  with  a 
flushed  apricot  suffusion  ;  the  blooms  are  rather 
small.  Prima  Donna  is  in  the  way  of  Lovely,  but 
inferior  to  it.  Hon.  F.  Bouverie  has  coral  pink 
standards,  veined  deeper,  and  pale  pink  wings. 
Countess  of  Lathom,  too,  nearly  resembles  this  last. 
In  Purples,  Monarch  is  the  only  desirable  variety  ; 
the  standards  are  bronzy-crimson  tint,  with  wings 
of  an  intense  deep  blue  colour. 

The  rose-coloured  varieties,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  many,  rendering  a  selection  difficult,  for  no 
fewer  than  twelve  come  under  this  heading. 
Her  Majesty,  a  soft  rosy-pink  self,  remains  still 
one  of  the  best.  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  handsome 
striking  variety,  with  standard  of  a  bright  rose  tint 
with  deeper  veining  and  paler  wings  ;  the  flower 
possesses  a  strong  flower-stalk  and  large  blossoms. 
Mrs.  Dugdale,  too,  nearly  resembles  the  former  to 
be  included.  Lord  Kenyon  is  distinct  from  the 
above,  in  that  the  standards  are  flushed  and  veined 
more  deeply  with  rose.  Chancellor  is  classed  as  an 
orange-coloured  variety,  but  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  rose-coloured  section  ;  it  is  a  distinct  variety, 
being  a  rose  self  heavily  veined  with  a  deeper  tint. 
Triumph,  too,  comes  under  the  same  category,  it 
has  deep  rose-coloured  standards  with  paler  wintrs 
and  keel. 

Of  scarlet-tinted  varieties,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  section.  The  first- 
named  is  a  distinct  type  of  flower,  and  an  acquisi- 
tion, but  how  it  can  be  classed  as  scarlet  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  standards  certainly  con- 
tain some  red-scarlet  colouring,  but  the  wings  are 
pale  puce  ;  it  is  an  attractive  variety  well  worthy  of 
attention  by  cultivators. 

What  are  known  as  yellow- flowered  varieties 
are  represented  by  Queen  Victoria,  Primrose 
Mrs.  Eckford,  Cream  of  Brockhampton,  and  Golden 
Gleam.  The  former  is  distinct,  and  therefore 
desirable  ;  its  flowers  are  of  great  size,  supported 
on  stout  stalks.  The  colour  is  soft  yellow  with  a 
suspicion  of  purple.  Any  one  of  the  remainder 
named  may  be  cultivated  as  a  yellow-flowered 
variety. 

The  striped  section  has  of  late  received  many 
additions  and  found  many  admirers  :  Aurora 
Gaiety,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mikado,  Mid- 
night, Princess  of  Wales,  Senator,  and  Pink  Friar 
are  all  names  that  are  selected  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  type. 

Midnight  will  appeal  to  the  majority  of  culti- 
vators ;  it  much  resembles  Senator  in  colour,  except 
that  the  standards  exhibit  a  bronzy  tint  in  distinct 
waves,  rendering  it  quite  conspicuous.  America,  or 
as  some  name  it  B.    P.,   is  perhaps  the  brightest 


form  of  a  striped  flower,  and  is  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground,  and  therefore  attractive  ;  Aurora,  is  a  white 
flower  flaked  with  orange-salmon  ;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  white  striped  and  heavily  flaked  with 
bright  rose,  a  fine  bold  variety  ;  Princess  of  Wales 
is  the  best  of  those  with  purple  or  mauve  stripes. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  H.  Eckford  has  the 
following  new  varieties  :  Miss  Wilmott,  which  is 
best  described  as  an  improved  Gorgeous  ;  the 
growth  vigorous,  with  strong  flower-stalks,  and 
flowers  of  an  immense  size.  Jeanie  Gordon  :  this 
is  a  hooded  variety,  with  pale  rose-tinted  standards 
and  cream-white  wings  veiued  and  flushed  with 
carmine.  Lady  M.  Ormsby  Gore  is  after  the  style 
of  Queen  Victoria,  excepting  that  the  blooms  are 
more  inclined  to  pink  than  that  variety.  George 
Gordon  is  an  effective  variety,  best  described  as  a 
lake-coloured  self.  Coccinea  hardly  comes  up  to 
its  name  in  colour,  is  more  like  Her  Majesty,  and 
it  has  the  peculiarity  of  showing  at  times  a  double 
set  of  wing-petals,  and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
double-flowered  variety — not  that  this  would  be  an 
acquisition.  E.  Molyneux,  Sicanmore  Park,  Hants. 


©bituan>. 

James  Godfrey  Dean.— We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  in  his  seventieth  year  of  Mr. 
James  Godfrey  Dean,  head  gardener  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  which  took  place 
very  suddenly  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Titsey  from 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Dean  had  been  in  failing  health 
since  an  attack  of  influenza  which  he  had  about 
four  years  ago.  For  forty-seven  years  he  had  been 
in  the  family  of  the  Leveson-Gowersand  their  rela- 
tives, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  record.  He 
was  born  at  Stoke  Farm,  Slough,  his  father  being 
the  steward.  His  apprenticeship  was  served  at 
General  Howard  Vyse's,  Stoke  Place,  under  Mr. 
Patrick,  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  growers  of  the 
day.  He  had  a  wish  to  become  an  artist,  but  was 
persuaded  not  to  by  Miss  Vyse,  and  gardening,  he 
then  said,  was  the  only  other  thing  that  he  cared 
for.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to 
Dropmore  under  Mr.  P.  Frost  as  an  improver.  He 
then  took  a  foreman's  place  at  Lord  Boston's,  at 
Hedsor.  He  next  went  to  the  Honourable  Gran- 
ville Ryder's  (a  relative  of  the  Leveson-Gower 
family)  at  Westbrook  Hay,  as  gardener  under  the 
bailiff,  Mr.  Tranter,  remaining  there  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  viz.,  in  April,  1S55,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Wm.  Gresham  Leveson- 
Gower,  Esq.,  of  Titsey  Place,  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner  of  Titsey  Place,  Chas.  Granville 
Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  as  head  gardener, 
staying  there  five  years.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Leveson-Gower's  service,  he  went  as  head  gardener 
to  Joseph  Ridgeway,  Esq.,  brother-in-law  of  the 
before-mentioned  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Leveson-Gower, 
remaining  there  over  six  years.  His  next  place 
was  at  Hams  Hall,  Birmingham,  as  head  gardener 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  Adderley  (now  Lord 
Norton),  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Granville  Wm. 
Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  where  he  remained 
nine  years.  Owing  to  his  wife's  delicate  health. 
Mr.  Dean  was  compelled  to  leave  there,  and  the 
head  gardener's  place  at  Titsey  Place  being  vacant, 
he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Granville  W.  G.  Leveson- 
Gower  to  take  it  again,  which  he  did  in  October, 
1875,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Dean  was  always  willing  to  help  all  young 
gardeners,  and  give  them  the  best  practical  advice 
in  his  power.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  the 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  was  an  excellent  cultivator  of  them,  as  also  of 
vegetables  and  plants  generally,  and  has  won  many 
prizes  and  certificates  at  local  horticultural  shows, 
and  at  Chiswick  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1887 
he  won  a  Bronze  Medal  of  the  One-and-AU  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Association  Show  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Bronze 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  under  Mr.  Dean's  care 
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were  always  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  all  who 
paid  him  a  visit  were  always  made  welcome. 

He  will  be  much  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  his 
cheery  manner,  kindness  of  heart,  and  good-nature, 
having  greatly  endeared  him  to  them. 

Much  sympathy  is  shown  to  the  widow  and 
daughters  (two)  in  their  sudden  bereavement,  espe- 
cially by  the  family  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
connected. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Titsey  churchyard  on 
Saturday  last,  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  Dean  was  a  life-member  of,  and  had  for 
many  years  been  an  annual  subscriber  to,  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Society. 

JOHN  Laing. — We  deeply  regret  to  have 
to  announce  the  death  on  the  Sth  inst.,  from 
apoplexy,  of  this  distinguished  and  much  esteemed 
horticulturist  in  his  77th  year.  Among  nurserymen 
and  hybridists  he  was  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  bis 
genial  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  that  met  him. 
In  early  life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  botany 


SOCI  ETJ  ES. 

ROYAL      HOETICULTUEAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Jolt  31. — Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  Chair;  and 
Dr.  Russell,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Diseased  Peaches.— Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bridge  Hall  Gardens, 
Bury,  sent  samples  attacked  by  the  "  Peach-mildew."  The 
Peaches  become  arrested  in  patches,  never  ripening  where  the 
fungus  is  located.  Sprinkling  with  sulphur  is  the  best 
remedy. 

Decayed  Ruses.— Mr.  Kelly,  Gardens,  Greenwell  Ford, 
Durban,  forwarded  shoots  split  and  decayed.  The  appearance 
suggested  their  being  cracked  by  frost,  and  subsequently- 
attacked  by  fangi. 

Synanihi  Nympha  f.— Mr.  Hudson  sent  a  specimen  of  twin 
dowers  united,  of  the  lavender-coloured  Nymphiea  stellata 
from  South  Africa. 

Startieya  pvnnatijida. — Flowering  sprays  of  this  Crncifer 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Buxyard.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  long 
spreading  lilainents  and  yellow  sepals.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  figured  in  Gray's  Gt  ft.  Jrlar.  Aim  r.  bor.x  pi.  65. 


The  Late  JOHN"    LAING. 


in  Edinburgh,  his  collection  of  Mosses  being 
remarkable.  At  the  moment  we  have  no  particulars 
of  his  early  life,  but  when  we  first  knew  him  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing,  of  Edinburgh.  Subsequently  he  represented 
that  firm  in  London,  but  for  many  years  past  he 
was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of 
Forest  Hill. 

As  a  hybridist  and  a  raiser  of  florists'  flowers, 
Pentstemons,  CJivias,  Streptocarpus,  Gloxinias, 
and  the  like,  he  did  good  service  ;  while  his  work 
with  the  tuberous  BegoLias  completely  revolu- 
tionised that  genus.  For  that  alone,  his  memory 
will  stand  out  prominently  for  generations  to 
came.  To  the  gardening  charities  he  did  yeoman 
service,  and  in  all  public  horticultural  affairs  he 
was  an  active  participator  till  declining  health 
necessitated  his  partial  retirement. 


Enquiry. 

A  correspondent,  "  W.  R.,"  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reid,  land- 
scape gardener,  and  at  one  time  a  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  this  journal. 


Figs  dropping. — Dr.  Rus;-ell  brought  some  Figs  grown 
against  a  wall  at  Ringwood,  Cornwall,  which  turned  yellow, 
became  shrivelled,  and  fell  just  before  ripening.  There  was 
no  fungus,  but  it  was  apparently  due  to  want  of  water  or 
nourishment.  They  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wright  for  examination, 
who  reports  as  follows  :— 

"There  are  several  causes  that  will  affect  Figs  like  the 
examples  just  to  hand  ;  such  as  too  much  or  too  little  water, 
insufficient  atmospheric  moisture,  and  sudden  checks  in  the 
atmosphere,  also  over-cropping.  Any  one  of  these  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  drop  prematurely.  No  fruit  requires  so  much 
care  and  attention  as  the  Fig.*' 

Pears  decayed. — Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  sent  the  following  report 
on  Pears  received  from  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Fletcher,  Bicker 
Vicarage,  Boston  :— 

"The  Pears  received  were  quite  dried  up,  and  full  of 
mycelium  ;  they  had  assumed  the  mummiGed  condition  which 
follows  attacks  by  Monilia  fructigena,  the  brown  fruit  rot  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  other  rosaceous  fruits.  Cultures  in 
a  moist  chamber  produced  several  forms  of  fungi,  including 
the  form  of  spores  known  as  Monilia.  There  were  some 
insect  larvae  in  one  of  the  fruits.  Your  correspondent  men- 
tions that  the  check  began  during  a  south-east  wind,  and  also 
that  the  very  early  sorts  escaped  attack.  In  view  of  this  it 
may  be  safest  to  assume  that  the  crop  received  a  check  by 
this  wind,  and  that  the  fruit  was  thus  rendered  susceptible  to 
attack  by  fungi,  &c.  ;  the  Monilia  form  producing  the 
mummified  condition  of  the  fruits  received.  The  earlier  sorts 
escaped  because  the  fruit  was  further  advanced  and  more 
resistant.  All  the  dried  fruits  left  hanging  on  the  tree  should 
be  gathered  and  burnt." 


Fruit  Committee,    Chiswick. 

Ai  gust  3.— In  wild,  stormy  weather  there  was  but  a  small 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  convened 
here  on  the  above  date. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  First-class  Certificate  granted  an 
early  Potato  at  the  previous  meeting  under  the  name  of 
Sharped  Early  Kidney  had  been  corrected,  the  proper  name 
being  Denby  Castle.  Some  sixty  varieties  of  Potatos  were 
tried,  chiefly  of  early  and  mid-season  varieties,  and  there  are 
several  scores  of  later  ones,  old  and  new,  to  be  seen  at  a 
future  time.  Nine  varieties  were  cooked,  amongst  which  the 
well-known  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  one  of  the  best.  This  was 
awarded  three  marks,  and  also  was  Pioneer  (new),  a  very 
handsome  free-cropping  kidney.  Awards  of  Merit  previously 
made  to  Sutton's  Harbinger  (dwarf  and  free),  Early  Peter 
(very  free  cropper),  and  staarpe's  Victor,  now  as  a  border 
variety,  were  confirmed.  One  or  two  others,  very  fine 
croppers,  are  to  be  seen  again. 

A  small  trial  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  was  next  inspected, 
and  three  marks  were  given  to  Early  Favourite  (Veitch)  as 
very  early  and  free -cropping.  A  hybrid  variety  from  the 
Dutch  Runner  and  a  dwarf,  having  white  flowers,  was  of  great 
promise,  and  is  to  be  seen  again  at  a  later  date. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  3.— This,  the  191st  exhibition  of  the  Society,  was 
held  in  the  accustomed  place,  Northernhay  Park,  on  the 
above  date,  and  in  rainy  weather.  The  date  was  fourteen 
days  earlier  than  usual,  and  as  a  consequence  the  exhibits 
were  fewer,  fruit  was  not  fit,  and  specimen  plants  not 
sufficiently  forward  ;  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  exhibition  was 
below  that  which  is  customary.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of  the 
exhibitors  were  holding  back  their  exhibits  for  the  Taunton 
show,  which  is  held  at  the  usual  time  in  the  second  week  of 
August,  and  where  the  prizes  are  of  higlier  value.  The 
vegetable  classes  were  as  usual  very  well  shown,  and  entries 
numerous. 

Cut  Flowers,  Open. 

The  best  twenty-four  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  and  twenty- 
four  Cactus  varieties,  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Smalb,  nurseryman,  Torquay;  and  Messrs.  W.  Tupli^i  & 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Newton  Abbott,  were  2nd  in  each  class. 

The  best  twenty-four  Gladiolus,  distinct,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Dohree,  "Wellington  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Tuplin  &  Sons 
were  2nd. 

The  finest  twelve  blooms  of  Tea  Roses  were  those  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  of  Chard.  Iq  these  classes 
the  competition  was  very  limited. 

Table  Decorations. 
There  were  four  exhibits  of  these  objects  as  compared  with 
nine  last  year.  The  Silver  Cup  (value  £5)  went  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
gr.,  Winslade,  Exeter ;  and  the  2nd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  F.  Lock, 
gr.,  Newcombes,  Crediton.  The  tables  were  prettily  arranged, 
in  all  cases,  and  flowers  of  Orchids  were  largely  used  in  the 
various  devices.  The  table  which  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
was  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  the  arrangement;  fronds 
of  Adiantum  gracillimuin  were  used  throughout,  and  Onci- 
diums  freely  associated  with  Odontoglossums. 

Specimen  Plants. 

The  1st  prize  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  half 
to  be  flowering,  fell  to  Mr.  Rowland,  gr.  to  W.  Brock,  Esq., 
Parker's  Well,  who  showed  the  same  plants  he  has  shown  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  flowering  specimens  were  rather  late, 
and  will  be  in  Dette  condition  in  a  week  There  was  really 
no  competition. 

For  six  specimens,  and  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  Brock's  gardener  was  again  1st,  there  Leing  no  2nd  prlae 
awarded  owing  to  lack  of  competition. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  exotic  Ferns  there 
were  several  entries,  and  the  competition  was  fairly  lively. 
1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  Rowland;  and  2nd  to  Mr  J.  Harding, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Ley,  Esq  ,  Trehill. 

Groups. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  an  oval  15  ft.  by 
11  ft.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gr.  to  Lady  Duckworth,  Knightleys, 
was  1st;  and  Mr.  Rowland  2nd.  In  this  class  the  com- 
petition was  keener,  but  although  Mr.  Bakers  group  was 
the  more  effective,  it  lacked  brightness. 

For  the  smaller  group,  11  ft.  by  6  It.,  Mr.  J.  Harding  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  no  2nd  being  forthcoming.  Hnmea 
elegans,  Galtonia  candieans,  Tuberoses,  Gladiolus,  Codiseums, 
Adiantums,  and  Dracfenas  were  freely  used  in  the  groups. 
The  Orchids  failed  to  bring  any  competition. 

Plants  in  Bloom. 

Mr.  Rowlands,  gr.  to  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  six  well- 
grown  Fuchsias  ;  and  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  W.  B.  Heberden,  C.B., 
Elmfield,  was  1st  for  six  Gloxinias,  having  flowers  and  fine 
colour  and  size— an  exceptionally  fine  lot.  Rev.  S.  P.  Cole- 
ridge, Alphington,  was  a  close  2nd.  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gr. , 
Knightleys,  was  1st  for  six  Cockcombs  of  the  Glasgow  Prize 
strain  ;  Sir  John  Shelley  was  2nd.  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  and  Caladiums,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Baker,  who  was  1st  with  both. 

Six  zonal  Pelargoniums,  single-flowered,  Mr.  T.  Stark,  gr.  to 
Mark  Farrant,  Esq.,  St.  Thomas,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Row- 
lands, 2nd,  these  awards  changing  places  in  the  class  for 
double-flowered  varieties. 
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Cut-flowers. 

For  twelve  Gladioli  distinct,  Mr.  S.  Bird,  gr.  to  S.  Dobrkk, 
Esq.,  Wellington,  was  1st.  The  blooms  being  good  but  the 
spikes  rather  short. 

Dahlias  were  very  poor. 

For  twelve  Roses  distinct,  and  for  six  bunches  of  Garden 
Roses,  Mr.  Fletcher,  gr.  to  Col.  Halford  Thompson, 
Teignmonth,  won  a  well-merited  1st  in  each  class,  Bardon 
Job,  Marechal  Kiel,  Madame  Berard,  and  Niphetos  being  his 
best  blooms. 

Twelve  Carnations,  distinct,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Hainlyn,  gr.  to  Mrs.  E,  Brookes-Smith,  who  was  1st,  among 
them  being  fine  blooms  of  Voltaire,  Yellow  Hammer,  Atalanta, 
Lady  Hindlip,  Regatta,  and  Perseus. 

Fruit. 

OwiDg  to  the  earliness  of  the  show,  fruit  was  rather  weak 
in  all  the  classes.  For  the  collection,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to 
C.  S.  Eadv,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  1st;  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gr.  to 
V.  Stuckey,  Langport,  was  2nd.  Among  the  finer  fruit  were 
Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Spencer 
Nectarine,  Czar  Plum,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Crimson  Galande 
Peach,  Sutton's  Al  Melon. 

In  the  smaller  collection,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker, 
gr.  to  Lady  Duckworth,  were  fruits  of  Dymond  Peach,  Pine- 
apple Nectarine,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Taunton  Hem  Melon, 
and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  C.  Swinton  Eadv,  Esq.,  was 
1st  for  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  good  bunches, 
but  not  quite  ripe.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  gr.  to  V.  Stuckey,  Esq., 
was  1st  for  three  good  bunches  of  MadresQeld  Court  Grapes. 
The  1st  prize  in  the  any  other  variety  class  was  won  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  gr.  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Hamilton  Gell,  with  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch ;  and  the  Apricot  class  by  Major  Biddell,  Duryard 
(gr.,  G.  Ash),  with  Moor  Paik. 

Vegetables. 
The  Silver  Cup,  value  £5,  was  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Mairs,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart,  Shobrook,  his  collec- 
tion cmtaining  Sutton's  Al  Cucumber,  Veitch's  Large  Red 
Tomato,  Snowdrop  Potato,  Standard-bearer  Celery,  Monarch 
Leek,  Veitch's  New  Intermediate  Carrot,  Cranston's  Excelsior 
Onion,  Sutton's  Best-of-All  Runners,  Alderman  Pea,  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Mr.  Wilkins,  gr.  to  Lady 
Theodora  Guest,  was  2nd. 

Trade  Collections. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Exeter,  showed 
Nymphaaa  gloriosa,  N.  Robinsoniana,  N.  Laydeckeri  rosea, 
and  N.  chi  omatella,  very  wfll  amidst  a  gfneral  collection  of 
conservatory  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  a  pretty  miniature 
rockery. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmocth,  had  a  nice  display  of  Carna- 
tions, in  which  were  the  new  Beauty  of  Exmouth  and  Mrs. 
George  Foster,  and  a  tine  group  of  Cannas,  Carnations,  and 
Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Walters,  Mount  Radford,  showed  Roses ;  Mr.  F.  C. 
Fowle,  Teignmouth,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  Dawlish, 
Carnations  ;  Messrs.  Tuplin  &  Sons,  Newton  Abbot,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
Dahlias,  Roses,  and  other  cut  blooms. 

An  attractive  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Beekeeper's  Asso- 
'Iaiimn,  which  filled  one  of  the  tents. 


TH  E     MIDLAND     COUNTIES 
CARNATION. 

August  1  &  2.— As  already  stated  by  us,  this  was  a 
successful  exhibition,  the  entries  numerous,  and  the  quality 
of  the  bloom  very  fine  throughout.  Few  places  are  so  well 
adapted  as  ths  show-house  in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens  to  show  off  cut  blooms  of  Carnations  to  so  ^reat 
advantage.  There  were  festoons  of  Bougainvillea,  Lapageria, 
and  Coba;a  overhead,  and  to  all  the  blooms  back-grounds  of 
Fuchsias  ;  and  Mr.  Latham  to  drape  the  show  tables  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  flowers 
kept  quite  fresh  until  the  close.  The  white  ground  Carnations 
and  Picotees  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  it  being  a  trifle 
late  for  them,  but  that  which  was  staged  was  good,  especially 
the  Picotees  from  north  growers  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  quite 
certain  that  the  biilliant  Sclfs  and  the  diversified  Yellow 
Grounds  and  Fancies  hive  become  very  much  grown, 
specially  for  exhibition  purposes  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
has  worked  quite  a  revolution  in  Carnations,  and  his  excellent 
work  as  a  raiser  was  seen  in  the  large  number  of  varieties  of 
his  raiiiDg  that  were  staged  in  competition. 

Carnations,  Flakes  and  Bizarres. 

The  best  twelve  dissimilar  came  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lord, 
Hole  Bottom,  Todmorden,  and  comprised  pure  well-marked 
blooms  of  S.  Bs.  Robert  Lord,  Admiral  Curzou,  and  Robert 
Houlgrave  ;  C.  Bs.,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  J.  D.  Hextall,  and 
Master  Fred,  P.  P.  B.,  Arline  ;  P.  F.,  George  Melville  and 
Gordon  Lewis;  S.  F.,  John  Wormald  and  Sportsman;  R.  F., 
Mrs.  May.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Spark  Hill, 
Birmingham,  were  2nd,  their  chief  flowers  were  P.  F.,  Gordon 
Lewis  and  George  Melville;  C.  B.,  J.  S.  Heddeiley;  S.  F., 
Sportsman  ;  and  S.  B.,  Robert  Houlgrave.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham! 
Bristol  Road,  Birmingham,  was  3rd. 

There  was  a  keen  competition  with  six  blooms,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright,  Selly  Park,  was  placed  1st  with  well- 
marked  blooms  of  C  B.,  J.  S.  Hedderley ;  S.  F.,  Guardsman  ; 
P.  P.  B.,  William  Skirving;  P.  F.,  Gordon  Lewis  ;  R.  F. ,  Rob 
Roy;  and  S.  B.,  Admiral  Curzou.  Messrs.  Sutcliffe  & 
Utiley,  florists,  Hebden  Bridge,  were  2nd;  their  most  pro- 


minent blooms  were  C.  Bs.,  J.  S.  Hedderleyand  Master  Fred  ; 
and  S.  B  ,  Robert  Houlgrave.  3rd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham. 

Picotef.s,  White  Ground. 

The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  T.  Lord,  and  they  were 
characterised  by  great  refinement.  He  had  H.  F.  E.  Gany- 
mede, Brunette,  and  John  Smith  ;  H.  P.  E.,  Mrs.  Openshaw 
and  Muriel;  L.  P.  E.,  Harry  Kenyon  and  Mrs.  Gorton; 
H.  Rose  E.,  Lady  Louisa  and  Little  Phil;  and  L.  Rose  E., 
Favourite,  and  Fortrose.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  came  a 
close  2nd ;  his  stand  contained  excellent  illustrations  of 
H.  Rose  E.  Little  Phil,  L.  P.  E.  Pride  of  Leyton,  H.  P.  E. 
Amy  Robsart,  H.  P.  E.  Mrs.  Openshaw,  H.  Rose  E.  Isabel 
Lakin,  and  L.  Rose  E.  Favourite.    3rd,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham. 

There  were  twelve  stands  of  six  Picotees.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin, 
Edgbaston,  was  1st,  having  in  good  character  H.  Rose  E. 
Mrs.  Beswick,  H.  P.  E.  Polly  Brazil,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Miriam;  L.  P.  E.  Pride  of  Leyton,  aad  H.  Rose  E.  Clio. 
2nd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall.   3rd,  Mr.  H.  Smith. 

Self  Carnations. 

These  were  as  usu^l  a  most  attractive  feature;  eight  collec- 
tions competed.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth,  was  1st 
with  flowers  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  brilliancy, 
regard  being  had  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown,  the 
size  of  his  garden,  and  its  surroundings.  His  varieties 
were  Cecilia,  with  a  rich  depth  of  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
the  best  white  ;  Barras,  Britannia,  Mrs.  McRae,  Enchantress, 
Much  the-Miller,  Boreas,  of  a  fine  maroon  shade  ;  Her  Grace, 
Benbow,  deep  amber;  Lady  Hindlip,  and  The  Briton.  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  who  had  Agnes  Sore),  crimson  ;  Benbow, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Diane,  yellow;  Seagull,  Boreas,  and  Rose- 
leigh  G^m,  a  distinct  rose  and  heliotrope  variety,  raised  by 
the  exhibitor.     Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  Edgbaston,  was  3rd. 

There  were  sixteen  stands  of  six  selfs,  and  here  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwrioht  was  1st  with  superb  blooms  of  Enchantress, 
Her  Grace,  Seagull,  Gennania,  Benbow,  and  Boreas.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Kemp,  Edgbaston,  came  2nd;  he  had  fine  blooms  of 
Germania,  The  Briton,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  Seagull,  Lady 
Hindlip,  and  Britannia.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Bellamy,  Penkridge, 
Staffs. 

Picotees,  Yellow  Grounds. 

Some  marvellous  blooms  of  these  were  staged  n  most 
of  the  seven  stands  which  competed  in  this  class.  The  1st 
priza  went  to  Mr.  A,  W.  Jones,  who  had  highly  developed 
blooms  of  Badminton,  Lady  Bristol,  Onda  Wanderer,  Mohican, 
Duse  of  Alva,  Empress  Eugenie,  Heather  Bell,  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
Hygeria,  Stanley  Wrightson,  and  Hesperus,  a  very  good 
selection  indeed.  Messr*.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  2nd,  also 
with  very  fine  blooms,  particularly  Hygeia,  Miss  Violet,  May 
Queen,  Mohican,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  Empress 
Eugenie.    3rd,  Mr.  A.  Chatwin. 

There  were  ten  stands  of  six  varieties  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  refined  blooms  of 
Duke  of  Alva,  Lady  Bristol,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Etfie  Deans, 
Mohican,  and  Stanley  Wrightson.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
Wolverhampton,  was  2nd,  with  only  just  inferior  blooms  of 
Lady  Bristol,  D  rvish,  Duke  of  Alva,  May  Queen,  and  two 
others.     Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Jun.,  King's  Heath,  was  3rd. 

Fancy  Carnations. 

Not  less  striking  were  the  blooms  of  these ;  they  are 
among  the  largest  and  fullest  of  the  Carnation?  grown, 
nearly  approaching  the  Malmaisons  in  size.  Here  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  was  again  to  the  fore,  taking  the  1st  prize  with  Queen 
Bess,  Voltaire,  Aglaia,  Eldorado,  The  Gift,  Brodrick,  Perseus, 
Monarch,  Galileo,  Czarina,  Heroine,  and  Guinevere.  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  were  placed  2ud,  with  fine  example*  of 
Swallow,  Voltaire.  The  Gilt,  Emperor.  Perseus,  Faust,  Thirl- 
staue,  &c.     Mr.  A.  R.  Brows  was  3rd. 

There  were  fourteen  collections  of  six  fancies.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kemp  was  placed  1st.  with  Perseus,  Voltaire,  The  Gift, 
Monarch,  Miss  Mackenzie,  and  Brodrick.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright  came  2nd,  with  Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Hidalgo,  Perseus, 
Pagan,  and  Goldvlocks.    Mr.  T.  J.  Harper,  Aston,  was  3rd. 

A  maiden  grower's  class  for  six  blooms  of  Carnations  or 
Picotees  brought  a  remarkable  competition.  Mr.  C.  Chatwin, 
Handsworth,  was  1st;  and  Mr.  D.  Gillens,  Lozells,  2nd. 

Undressed  or  Border  Flowers. 

Then  followed  a  dozen  or  so  classes  for  these,  but  on 
referring  to  the  conditions  covering  these  classes,  it  is  seen 
that  although  a  little  dressing  of  the  petals  may  be  permitted, 
any  perceptible  amount  of  dressing  beyond  this  will  lose 
points  in  judging.  Iu  these  classes  the  flowers  were  set  up  in 
small  vases,  with  a  sprig  or  two  of  foliage  to  each.  In  not  a 
few  cases  the  flowtrs  were  not  named.  The  best  twelve  selfs 
shown  under  such  conditions  came  from  Mr.  Sydenham  * 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thorstan  came  2nd. 

With  six  varieties,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Smith  2nd.  The  varieties  shown  were  in  the  main  those  given 
in  the  dressed  classes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  had  the  best  twelve  Y.  G.  Picotees  ; 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  2nd.  With  six  blooms  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Thurstan  2nd.  Mr.  T.  Lord 
was  1st  with  twelve  white-ground  Picotees  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Brown  2nd;  while  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  Messrs. 
Cartwright  and  Thurstan  were  again  1st  and  2nd.  With 
twelve  white-ground  bizarres  and  flakes,  Mr.  Lord  was  1st, 
and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  2nd ;  while  with  six  varieties. 
Messrs.  Cartwhight  and  Thirstan  took  the  leading  prizes. 
In  all  the  foregoing  undressed  classes  there  was  a  good  com- 
petition, but  the  largest,  fullest,  and  brightest  flowers  were 
selected  by  the  judges. 

There  were  four  classes  fjr  blooms  staged  in  threes  ;  the 


best  six  varieties  of  selfs  were  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
and  consisted  of  Roseleigh  Gem,  Isinglass,  Scarlet,  Her  Grace, 
white  ;  Cecilia,  yellow  ;  Sea  Gull,  bluch  ;  and  Nabob,  salmon. 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  were  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  3rd. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  had  the  best  six  trebles  of  Yellow  Grounds, 
staging  in  fine  character,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Hesperus,  Mohican,  Stanley  Wrightson,  and  May  Queen. 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  were  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Chatwin,  3rd. 
The  best  six  fancies  in  three  came  from  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  they  had  Irene  Thomson,  Voltaire,  Perseus,  Moonlight, 
Gossip,  and  Golden  Eagle.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  was  2nd,  and 
Mr.  Jones  3rd.  An  interesting  class  was  found  in  that  for 
three  varieties  of  Clove-scented  Carnations,  also  shown  in 
trebles.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  placed  1st  with  Endy- 
mion  self,  Miss  Mackenzie,  Y.  G.  Fancy,  and  Golden  Eagle, 
Y.  G.  Picotee.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  2nd  with  Uriah 
Pike,  Endyraion,  and  Helmsman,  all  selfs  ;  Mr.  W.  Barsey, 
Leicester,  was  3rd. 

Single  Blooms  of  Carnations. 
A  very  large  number  of  blooms  were  staged,  and  the 
following  was  the  selection  of  the  judges:— S.  B.'s  Robert 
Houlgrave  and  Othello  ;  C.  B.'s,  Master  Fred  and  J.  S.  Hed- 
derley ;  P.  P.  B.'s,  Wm.  Skirving  and  Sarah  Payne  ;  S.  F.'s, 
Sportsman  and  Guardsman;  R.  F.'s,  Mrs.  T.  Lord  and 
Merton ;  P.  F.'s,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George  Melville. 
Picotees  :  H.  Red  E.  John  Smith  and  Isabel  Lakin  ;  L.  RedE. 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thos.  Williams  ;  H.  Purple  E.  Muriel  and 
Mrs.  Opeushaw;  L.  P.  E.  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Lavinia; 
H.  Rose  E.  W.  H.  Johnson  (new  and  very  fine),  Clio,  and 
Scarlet  Queen ;  L.  Rose  E.  Favourite  and  Fortrose ;  Y.  G. 
Empress  Eugenie  and  Mrs.  Douglas. 

Other  Sections. 

Y.  G.  fancy  Queen  Bess  and  Golden  Eagle,  Fancy,  sport 
from  Monarch  and  Pelago,  white  self;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
and  Much-the-Miller;  Blush  self  :  Seagull  and  gentle  Jackie  ; 
Yellow  self:  Germania,  which  gained  the  four  leading  prizes  ; 
Buff  self:  Benbow  and  Mrs.  Palmer;  Rose  self:  Exile  and 
Sadek ;  Salmon:  Enchantress  and  Endymion  ;  Scarlet  self: 
Isinglass  and  Mrs.  Macrae;  Dark  crimson  or  maroon:  Comet 
and  Boreas  ;  and  any  other  dark  shade :  Roseleigh  Gem  and 
Garville  Gem. 

Seedlings 

A  large  number  of  these  were  staged,  but  two  only  received 
Certificates  :  one  a  heavy  scarlet  edged  Picotee,  named  W.  H. 
Johnson,  edged  with  an  unusually  bright  tint,  on  a  solid 
white  ground  ;  and  Amphion,  a  yellow-ground  Fancy,  heavily 
edged  with  bright  rosy-purple,  with  pencilled  lines  running 
down  nearly  to  the  centie  of  the  flower. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Bunches  of  these  in  twelves  and  sixes  made  a  very  pretty 
display.  The  twelve  staged  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse,  Birmingham, 
afforded  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  setting  up,  while  they 
were  singularly  fine  in  quality,  the  varieties  Royal  Rose, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Prima  Donna,  Mars,  Triumph,  Stanley, 
Blanche  Burpee,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Eliza  Eckford,  and  Lady  Nita  Balfour.  These 
deservedly  won  the  first  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford's  special 
prizes.  Mr.  A.  T.  Simpson,  Shipston-on-Stour,  was  2nd.  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham's  special  prizes  for  nine  bunches  brought  an 
excellent  competition,  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  1st,  admirable  bunches  of  Her  Majesty, 
Gorgeous,  Firefly,  Emily  Henderson,  Lovely,  Triumph,  Lady 
Mary  Currie,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  and  Queen  Victoria,  these 
also  were  admirably  staged.  Mr.  W.  Bellamy,  Pinkridge, 
was  2nd,  also  with  varieties  of  high  quality. 

Floral  decorations  in  Sweet  Peas  were  somewhat  lumpy, 
while  bouquets,  sprays,  and  button-holes  fell  below  the  usual 
level  of  Birmingham  work.  There  was  a  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  which  brought  a  fite  lot  from 
Mr.  A.  Cryer. 

Miscellaneous  fxhibits  included  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Begonias  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  <~f  Yeovil ;  cut  blooms  of 
hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  W.  F.  Gunn  &  Co.,  Olton  ;  from 
Messrs.  Hewett  &  Co.,  Solihull;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  of 
Worcester  ;  collections  of  Carnations  from  Messi  s.  Dickson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chester  ;  and  Watson,  of  Edgbaston  ;  and  Sweet 
Peas  from  Mr.  Simpson. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  entertained  a  large  party 
at  supper  iu  the  Botanical  Gardens. 


NORTHAMPTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  6. — The  nineteenth  annual  show  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  the  President,  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Delapre  Park. 
The  exhibition  was  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  but  unfor- 
tunately marred  by  the  ungenial  weather,  which  is  to  be  much 
regretted  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Groups  and  Plants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  Cypher  was  1st, 
with  a  beautifully  arranged  lot  of  plants  of  the  usual  cha- 
racter in  regard  to  material ;  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington,  was 
2nd,  the  centre  to  his  group  being  a  Phosnix,  with  corner 
plants  of  Kentias,  and  the  rest  consisting  of  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  lstfor  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
having  some  magnificent  specimens  of  Bougainvillea  Sander- 
iana,  Codneura,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  Chelsoni,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Erica  Irbyaua,  E.  Altoni,  Statice  profusa,  and 
other  plants.  Mr.  Vause  was  2nd,  bis  best  plants  being 
Coiia-um  Johannis,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Rondeletia  speciosa. 
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Mr.  W.  Woods,  gr.  to  J.  COOPER,  Esq.,  Delapre  Abbey, 
Northampton,  was  1st  for  six  specimen  Ferns,  with  good 
pieces  of  Adianuim  formosum,  Davalia  ffjiensis,  Phlebodinm 
aureum,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  a 
Poly  podium.  Mr.  Holland,  gr.  to  F.  Bostoi  k.  Esq.,  Spring- 
Held,  Northampton,  waa  2nd,  having  some  good  specimens  ot 
GymnogramoQ  sulphurea,  and  Neottopteria  nidus-avis. 

Mr.  Woods  was  1st  for  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants, 
having  Pelargonium  Chas.  Turner,  Plumlugoeapensis,  Phoenix 
reclinata,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  Owen  Soden,  gr.  to  F.  Adnitt,  Esq., 
Northampton,  was  Jnd,  having  a  good  specimen  of  Trachilium 
coeruleum  in  his  collection. 

Mr.  Knightly,  gr.  to  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  Courtcnhall, 
Northampton,  had  the  best  Fuchsias,  viz.,  Molesworth,  and 
Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  were  particularly  good. 

Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Knigiitley  were  1st  and  2nd  for  six 
specimen  Pelargoniums. 

For  a  smaller  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  Silas 
Cole,  gr.  to  the  Eari.  Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  was  1st  with  a 
beautiful  collection,  having  Kentia  Fosteriann  in  the  centre, 
and  the  four  corner  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  nice  clean 
plants,  and  the  centre  was  filled  up  with  Coleus,  Lilies. 
Caladiums,  Eulalias,  Pandanus,  &c.  Mr.  Woods  took  2nd 
prize,  the  chief  feature  was  the  Raby  Castle  Carnation. 

Messrs.  Coles,  Holland,  and  Soden,  were  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  for  Table  Plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
gi.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  was  1st, 
having  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Canon  Hall  Musca 
Grapes,  Czar  Plums,  Barrington  Peaches,  Lady  Sudeley 
Apples,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Countess  Melon,  and  Bay- 
maker  Peaches;  Mr.  Cole  was  2nd,  his  Peaches  being 
particularly  fine  examples. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  A. 
Child,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Catesby  House, 
Daventry,  the  variety  being  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Mr.  Cole  was 
2nd.  ForthreebunchesofBlackGrapes,  Mr.  Woods  was  ltd,,  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  of  good  colour;  and  Mr.  Child  was  2nd, 
with  large  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  of  a  bad  colour 

For  the  best  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Dyraock,  gr.  to 
Wentworth  Vernon,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bourne  Park,  Towcester, 
was  1st  with  Eclipse  Tomato,  Best-of-All  Bean,  Lockie's  Per- 
fection Cucumber,  Ideal  Potato,  Paris-Green  Artichok",  Autf- 
crat  Pea,  Blood-red  Beet,  James'  Intermediate  Carrot,  Moore's 
Vegetable  Cream  Marrow,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Mammoth 
Cauliflower,  and  Snowball  Turnip ;  and  Mr.  Cole  was  2nd, 
having  some  very  fine  Onions  in  his  collection. 

For  nine  varieties,  and  also  for  Sutton's  Prize,  the  same 
gardeners  as  took  the  prizes  in  the  previous  class,  occupied 
the  same  positions  in  this  one. 

Numerous  single  dishe3  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  fruit  were 
competed  for,  but  being  of  minor  importance  we  omit  them, 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  was  the  beautiful  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas  as  cut  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Cole.  H.  K. 


CARNATION      SHOW 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


AT 


The  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society  held  an  excellent 
show  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  on  the  Royal  Pier,  South- 
ampton, on  Fridiy,  July  27.  The  show  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  local  exhibitors,  and  to  that  of  the  capable  and 
energetic  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun.,  Roseland,  Wool- 
stOLe.  The  Pavillion  was  capitally  laid  out  and  decorated,  tables 
being  placed  in  the  centre  for  the  principal  exhibits,  and 
the  flowers  were  effectively  displayed.  In  the  Cup  Competi- 
tion, Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent,  won  for  the  second 
year  in  succession  the  Silver  Cup  (open  to  nurserymen  and 
amateurs)  for  twelve  best  self  or  fancy  Carnations,  the  Cup 
becoming  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  In  the  amateur 
class  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight  won  the  Cup  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  showed  a  nice  collection  of 
varieties  of  Carnations,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  Hike  and  bizarre  Carnations 
were  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham  ; 
and  the  best  six  those  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  of  that  city.' 
Messrs.  Tbosison  &  Co.  had  also  the  best  twelve  white  ground 
Picotees;  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  the  best  twelve 
yellow  ground  Picotees,  and  likewise  the  best  twelve  yellow 
ground  and  fancy  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  had  the  finest  twelve  Carnations, 
selfs;  and  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun.,  the  best  six  in  the  self  class! 
The  premier  Carnation  in  the  open  class  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  with  a  flake  variety,  and  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Garton  with  a  self. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  C.  Marte  had  the  premier  fancy 
bloom;  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Dougl.s  had  the 
finest  yellow  ground  Picotees.  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun.,  showed 
the  finest  group  of  Carnations. 

Table  decorations,  objects  of  the  florist's  art,  vases  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  formed  pleasing  featuies  of  the 
Show. 


EBLEY,    CAINSCROSS,    AND    SELSLEY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Jult  2S.— By  the  kind  permission  of  the  President,  E.  S. 
Godsell,  Esq.,  the  above  show  was  held  in  the  lovely  grounds 
of  Cainscross  House  on  the  above  date.  The  exhibits  were 
both  numerous  and  creditable,  beiog  staged  in  two  large 
tents  erected  just  outside  the  picturesque  gardens.  The 
entries  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  previous  years, 


both  in  the  gardeners'  or  open  class  and  in  the  cottagers 
section  of  the  show.  The  cottagers  alone  having  466  entries: 
33S  vegetables,  60  flowers,  and  6S  fruits.  The  vegetables  were 
indeed  worthy  of  special  mention :  the  Potatos  and  Kidney 
Beans  being  exceptionally  fine.  Amongst  the  fruit  there  was 
orach  to  admire,  Grapes  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
exhibits.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  al?o  much 
above  the  average.  Mr.  G.  Godsell,  Mr.  Cypher  of  Chelten- 
ham, Messrs.  Jekferies  of  Cirencester,  and  Messrs.  Price  of 
Byeford,  sending  non-competitive  exhibits. 

Before  passing  from  this  section,  the  fine  display  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Godsell  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  also  the  admirably  arranged  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  Lilium  lancifolium  shown  by  Mrs.  Blackwei.l,  all 
of  which  easily  gained  1st  prizes.  The  table  decorations  all 
showed  excellent  taste;  Miss  Godsell  obtaining  1st  prize 
with  exquisitely  arranged  Orchids  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Sargeant's  tasteful  combination  of  pink  Carnations 
and  Qypsophilla  was  awarded  2nd  ;  while  the  3rd  prize  fell  to 
Miss  Garraway,  who  had  artistically  arranged  Sweet  Peas, 
Carnations,  and  Gypsophila. 


HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  and  those  interested 
in  the  organisation  of  the  horticultural  fete  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Hanley,  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  G.  Ellis)  presided.  The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
having  been  adopted,  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Lady 
Angela  Forbes,  who  opened  the  fete,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress, 
the  judges,  and  others  who  assisted  in  making  the  fete  a 
success.  Alderman  Cooke  presented  details  or  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  iete.  The  income  last  year  was 
£2,505  17s.  7ii.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,876  6s.  2ci.,  leaving  a 
profit  of  £629  11?.  5<f.  This  year  the  total  receipts  were 
£2,644  4s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,843  10s.  9d.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £S00  15s.  5(7.  There  might  be  a  few  more 
accounts  to  come  in,  which  would  not  exceed  £20. 


THE   SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

August  7.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  was  held  last  evening  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Warriston 
Nurseries,  presiding. 

A  paper  on  "Carnations"  was  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
Brotherston,  Tynninghame,  Prestonkirk,  who  discussed  the 
early  history  of  this  fine  flower,  numerous  specimens  of  which 
he  exhibited.  He  treated  of  its  culture,  and  dealt  with  its 
utility  for  decorative  purposes.  At  the  close  he  was  awarded 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  Among  the  exhibits  on  the  table 
were  some  beautiful  Rose  blooms  by  Mr.  M.  Todd,  Stanwick 
Place  ;  samples  of  Parsley  by  Mr.  Little,  Largie  Castle  ;  and 
a  spray  of  the  crimson-flowering  Eucalyptus  fiticifoha,  by  Mr. 
A.  McMillan,  Trinity  College,  who  pointed  out  that  while 
the  seed  was  sown  twelve  years  ago,  this  was  the  first  time 
the  plant  had  flowered.  Scottman,  August  S. 


Markets. 


s. 

a. 

s.  ri. 
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0- 
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0- 

2  0 

2 

0- 

3  0 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  9. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Frdit.- 

Apples,       English, 
per  bushel — 

Suffields 3  0-40 

Keswtcis  ...  2  0-  -2  6 

Juliens    2  6    — 

Quarrendens      ...  5  0-  S  0 

Apricots,  per  dozen  1  (5-2  0 

Bananas,  bunch    ..  7  0-12  0 
Cherries,     English, 

per  siave         ...  4  0-60 

—  Napoieon«,fine, 
per  sieve         ...  10  0-15  0 

Currants,  blk.,  sieve    SO    — 

—  red,  sieve        ...    3  0    — 

—  white    in  gtls.  2  0    — 
Figs  (New),  per  doz.  16-26 
Gooseberries,  sieves  16    — 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.    ...  Ofl-  1  6 

—  Alicante         ...  10-1  n 

—  Colmar 1  i-  1  6 

—  Gros  Maroc,  lb.  1  0-  1  6 

—  Muscats,      A., 
por  lb 2  0-2  6 

—  Muscats,       ]?., 
p"r  lb.  ...     0  0-10 

—  Belgian,  per  lb.     U  7-  1  4 

—  in  barrels        ...     5  0-70 


per 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks. 

—  Valencia,   cases 
(24)       ... 

Nectarines, 
dozen- 
Class  A.  ... 
Class  B 

Oranges.  Murcia,  p. 
ca-e  (160) 

Pe-aches,  per  doz.— 

Class  A 

Ciass  B.   ... 

Pears.    Californian, 
cases 

—  Williams, F  ench 
in  boxes  (4S)  ... 

Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  English,  Rivers 
per  si-ve  ... 

Raspberries,     pun- 
nets, doz. 

—  cwt 5 

Green      Gages      in 

sieves       


10  0 
5  0 


S  0- 
3  0- 


S  0-12  0 


4  6- 
4  0- 
1  U- 


5  0 
7  0 
7  0 


2  0-  : 

1  0    • 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Pan  i 

</.  s.  (/.  s.  d.  s,  d. 

Maidenhair      Fern, 
0    2  6        per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

0-  2  0        bunches 8  0-60 

0-12  0    Mignonette,    dozen 

0-4  0        bunches ia.H0 

Montbretias,  bunch    0  6    — 

Odontoglossums,  per 
dozen       4  0       [0 

Roses,  Red,  per  doz.     1  0-  8  0 

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen 2  6-40 

—  Safxano,        per 
dozen 2  0-30 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
niet,  per  dozen    2  0-50 

Smilax,  per  bunch    4  0-50 
TuberoseB,  per  doz, 

blooms 0  4-06 


Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

spikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 
per  dozen 

—  white,  per  doz. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrum, doz.     2 
Lilium  longirlorum, 

per  dozen  ...    2 

Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches     ...  IS 

Plants  in  Pots, 

Adlantnms,  p.  doz.  6 
Arbor- vitae,  var., doz.  t 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  IS 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Cannas,  per  dozen  IS 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  £ 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  do*,     fl 
Ericas, var., per  doz. 
Enonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ... 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen 
Ferns,    In    variety, 
per  dozen 


(',- 

5  0 

6- 

4  0 

0-3  0 

0- 

4  0 

0- 

4  0 

0- 

4  0 

0-18  0 

—Average  Wholesale  Price- 
d.  s.  d.  s. 

0-7  0    Perns,    small,   per 

0-S6  0       100  4 

0-86  0    Fiona  elastica,  eacu    1 
0-10  6    Foliage  plants,  var., 

0    —         each        1 

0-30  0    Lily  of  Valley,  each    1 
0-10  0    Lycopodiums,  doz.    8 
Marguerites,       per 

0-30  0       dozen      8 

0-18  0  Myrtles,  per  dozen  6 
0-86  0  Palms,  various,  ea.  1 
—  BpecimenB,  each  21 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8 
—  Ivyleal, perdoz.  8 
Spineas,  per  dozen...  6 


6  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 


d.  s.  d. 

0-  6  0 
6-7  6 

(1-  «  n 
9-3  0 
0-4  0 

0-12  0 
0-9  0 
0-15  0 
0-63  0 

0-12  0 
n-10  0 
0-12  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans.    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  Broad,      home- 
grown, per  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen    

Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
uabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   

Carrots,  new,  p.  dz. 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 
Cress,     per     dozen 

punnets 

Cicumbers,  doz.  .., 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  foreign,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches  

Lettuce,  English 
Oabbase,  bush. 

—  English  Cos, 
per  score 

Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


s,  (l.  s.  d. 
16- 

10-16 

6  0    — 

10-10 

SO- 
SO— 

3  0    — 
0  6-09 
2  0-50 

0  6-10 

1  IJ-  2  f, 
16-30 

1  6     — 

10-23 

2  0-26 
2  0  — 
16  — 
0  10-1  0 
2  0  — 
16-26 
10-20 


Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb.  .. 
Onions,      picklera 

per  sieve 

—  Egyptian,     per 

cwt 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas 

—  English,      per 
bushel 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,     New, 

per  cwt. 

Radishes.  12  bches. 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
sievd    

Spinach,  per  sieve... 

Tomatos,  English, 
new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 0 

—  Bordeaux,  per 
box       

Turnips,  new,  per 
dozen 

—  in  bags 

Vegetable  Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  d02. 

bunches 


s.  d. 
0  9 
3  0 


;.d. 
1  0 


3  0 


4  0 

2  li. 
1  0 
0  9-10 

3  U-  4  0 

4  0-60 
6  0-80 


6  0 
1  6 


16-20 

4  6-56 

0  4j 

4  0    — 

3  0-40 
3  0     — 

0  6-10 

16-21) 


0  4-06 


16-20 

Remarks.— South  Australian  Oranges  are  now  due.  Oi" 
Apples  there  is  a  large  quautity  ot  fallen  fruit,  owing  to  the 
late  gales,  and  the  price  is  about  Is.  perbnshel.  Green  Plums 
9ri.  to  Is.  per  sieve.     Cucumbers  easier  in  price. 

Potatos.— 9is.  to  110s.  per  ton.  JohnBath,  32  &  34,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  August  s.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London.  S.E., 
write  that  to-day's  market  presented  quite  a  holiday  appear, 
ance,  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  buyers.  Trifo- 
linm  continues  in  small  supply  and  meagre  demand.  New 
English  Rye  is  now  obtainable.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
either  Mustard  or  Rapeseed.  Peas  aud  Haricots  move  oB 
slowly  on  former  terms.     Canary-seed  is  strongly  held. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  August  S.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :— Gooseberries,  English, 
£4  to  £6  per  ton  ;  do.,  red  berries,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  quarter  ; 
Cherries,  English,  6s.  to  Ss.  per  hal"  sieve  ;  Straw berrits,' 
Scotch,  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  pounds;  Pears,  Angers  Williams 
4<.  to  5s  per  case;  Apricots,  3iZ.  to  id.  per  pound  ;  Grap->| 
English,  Is.  Sri;  to  Is.  6(7.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  10(7,  to  llif! 
per  lb.;  Melons,  24's,  6s.  Hd.  to  Ss.  per  case  ;  do  ,  36's,  9s.  to 
10s.  6(7.  do.  ;  Greengages  French,  31.  to  5i.  per  lb.  • 
Bananas,  extra,  12,'.  to  13s.  par  bunch;  No.  1,9s.  to  lis  do.'  • 
No.  2,  7s.  6(7.  to  9s.  do.  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  cases  300,  lis.  to 
14s  :  360's,  Ss.  6i.  to  10s.  ;  boxes  of  200,  300,  and  360,  5s.  tid.  t.. 
7s.  6(7.  do.  ;  do.  Naples,  cases  of  42  J,  16s.  to  Ws.  ;  300  and  360, 
]?s.  to  15s.,  do.  ;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  6(7.  to  Sri.  per  lb.  :  do 
Guernsey,  smooth,   3i7.  to   4(7.  do. ;    do.,  French,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
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per  crate  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  6d.  (to  3s.  pel-  dozen  ;  Mushrooms, 
lOd.  per  lb. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  case ; 
do.,  5's,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.,  do.  ;  do.,  Malta,  baskets,  2s.  9d.  to 
3s.  Sd.  per  cwt. ;  Potatos,  Maltese,  9s.  per  ewt. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Liverpool  :  August  8. —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  ewt.  :  Early  Repents,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  9d.  ;  Kidneys, 
4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  12  bunches ;  Swedes, 
2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d.  per  cwt ;  Carrots,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  12  bunches  ; 
Onion**,  foreign.  3?.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  Ad.  to  6d. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  id.  to  Sd.  per  dozen;  Cucum- 
bers, Is.  3d  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  8<2.  to  2s.  do.  ;  Cab- 
bages, Gd.  to  lOrf.  do.  ;  Peas,  2s.  to  3s.  $d.  per  bushel ;  Beans, 
Is.  Zd.  to  Is.  6d.  do. ;  do.,  Kidney  Sd.  tolOrf.  per  peck ;  Scarlet 
Runners,  Sd.  to  Is.  do.  St.  John's  :  Potatos,  Is.  Gd.  per  peck  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Ad.  to  Gd. 
do.  ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  to  7s.  each  ;  Apples,  3d.  to8d.  per  lb.  ; 
Tomatos,  id.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Currants,  white,  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  do., 
black,  Sd.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  id.  per  peck  ;  Cherries,  8d.  to  lOd. 
per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  id.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per 
lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck ;  Peas,  lOd.  to 
Is.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  4d.  each ;  Currants,  black, 
7d.  per  lb.;  do.,  red,  id.  do.  ;  Cherries,  Gd.  to  8d.  do.  ; 
Gooseberries,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English.  Is.  Gd.  to 
2s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Gd.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  do. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  July  29  to  August  4,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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8ui».   29 

s.w. 

65-7 

60-5 

73-2 

57-4 

0-09 

67-9 

66-2 

61-2 

50-4 

Mon.  30 

W.N.W. 

66-1 

57  6 

73-4 

56-7 

67-4 

65-7 

61-3 

51-8 

Tubs.  31 

W.N.W. 

68  0 

69-5 

76-2 

54-9 

66-9 

65-4 

61-3 

45-2 

Wed.    1 

S.W. 

63  0 

59  9  67-2 

60-  S 

0-48 

67-2 

65-2 

61-4 

56-2 

Thu.    2 

W.S.W. 

63-8 

56-9:708 

53-9 

64-9 

64-6 

61-4 

49-3 

Pki.      3 

8.S.E. 

61-8 

59  268-0 

58-2 

0-49 

65-2 

64-2 

61-2 

66-7 

Sat.      4 

W.N.W. 

58-4 

50-864-8 

52-3 

0-01 

62-3 

63-8 

61-2 

50-9 

Means... 

63-8 

57-9,70-5 

56-3 

Tot. 
1-07 

66'0 

65-0 

61-3 

51-5 

Remarks.— The  temperature  during  the  past  week  has  been 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  one,  and  dull,  cold 
weather  is  again  prevailing.  A  heavy  gale  raged  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  of  the  3rd  inst. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  August  1,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

4 '  The  weather  during  this  week  was  very  changeable,  falls  of 
rain  alternating  with  intervals  of  clear  or  partially  clear  sky. 
Thunderstorms  were  rather  general  at  the  commencement  of 
the  week,  and  again  at  the  more  northern  stations  towards  its 
close.  The  rain  was  uuusually  heavy  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
on  Thursday  night,  and  over  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  England  on 
Friday  night. 

"  The  temperature  did  not  differ  much  from  the  mean,  but 
was  slightly  above  it  in  most  of  the  English  districts.  The 
highest  of  thei  ma  xima  occurred,  as  a  rule,  on  July  31,  and 
Tanged  from  78°  in  England,  S.W.,  and  S.,  77°  in  England  E., 
to  69°  in  Ireland  N.,  and  67°  in  Scotland,  W.  At  the  close 
of  the  week  the  daily  maxima  were  much  lower  than  those 
.iust  quoted,  and  at  some  of  our  E.  coast  statious  were  below 
60°  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  mostly  registered 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  ranged  from  39°  in  Scotland, 
N.  and  E.,  and  43°  in  Scotland  W.,  to  51°  in  England  S.,  and 
to  53°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  infan,  both  in  Scotland,  E., 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  more  in  all  other  districts.  The 
excess  was  very  large  over  northern  and  central  England,  and 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  very  considerable  in  most  other 
localities. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranging  from  60  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  54  in  England,  S.W.,  to  33  in  Ireland 
N.,  32  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  24  in  Scotland,  N. 


Ampelopsis  :  Constant  Header.  Some  of  the 
branches  you  send  have  been  strangled  by 
twining  around  one  another.     Probably  the  death 

of  a  portion  of  the  Vine  is  due  to  this  cause. 

/ 
Books  :    Laurels. — Frederick  Braund.     There  is 
none  that  we  know  of. 

Cattleya  aurea  :  T.  F.  With  regard  to  your 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  not  thriving  as  formerly, 
their  roots  being  attacked  by  the  Orchid-fly, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  will  in  some  degree  account  for  it.  We 
have  seen  several  instances  lately,  and  especially 
iu  C.  Warscewiczii  and  C.  aurea  of  a  similar 
deterioration  from  the  same  cause.  Even  the 
removal  of  the  roots  does  not  thoroughly 
eradicate  the  pest.  The  mature  insect  should  be 
searched  for  in  the  evening,  and  killed  when 
caught.  With  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
treating  C.  Dowiana  and  others  of  its  section, 
they  always  stand  a  better  chance  of  thriving 
and  flowering  well  when  basketed  and  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass.  Several  of  our  correspondents 
who  grow  C.  aurea  very  satisfactorily  report  that 
they  succeed  best  by  never  attempting  to  rest 
the  plants,  but  merely  restrict  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  season  when  active  growth  does  not 
appear  ;  at  that  season,  giving  less  water  than  at 
other  times.  When  growing  they  require 
abundance  of  rain-water  at  the  roots.  We  should 
say  that  the  stove-house  in  which  they  were 
formerly  grown  would  be  the  most  suitable. 


The  Death's  Head  Moth, 


Caterpillar  :  J.  Butler. 
Sphinx  atropos. 

Chrysanthemums  :  R.  S.  D.  Yes.  Burn  as 
many  of  the  affected  leaves  as  you  can.  Syringe 
with  h  oz.  liver  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Clerodendron  with  Mould  :  C.  J.  E.  The 
brownish,  velvety  patches  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  are  produced  by  a  "  sooty  mould,"  a  species 
of  Fumago,  forms  of  which  are  not  uncommon  on 
Clerodendron  fallax  and  other  indoor  plants,  e.g., 
Orange,  Camellia,  and  Oleander.  A  form  is 
troublesome  on  Hop,  and  the  black  crusts  so 
often  seen  on  Oranges  are  caused  by  these 
moulds.  The  fungus  is  generally  believed  to  live 
not  on  the  plant  direct,  but  on  honey-like  secre- 
tions of  green-fly,  other  aphides,  and  some  other 
insects.  You  say  nothing  of  insects  in  your 
letter.  The  remedy  to  use  is  one  against  the 
insect-pest ;  remove  this,  and  fungus  will  soon 
disappear.  Some  of  the  best  remedies  are  a  wash 
of  soft-soap  and  paraffin,  or  resin  and  soda,  or 
a  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour. 
W.  G.  S.,  Leeds. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  :  W.  Horton.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  provisional  pruning  of  the 
bushes  is  now  practiced  by  some  gardeners  ;  but 
it  is  questionable  in  a  general  way  if  any  benefits 
are  derived  from  the  practice,  and  it  is  certainly 
an  addition  to  the  gardener's  labours.  To 
summer  prune  is  desirable,  however,  in  the  case 
of  cordon  and  wall  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  in 
>rder  to  save  the  shoots  from  destruction  by 
wind  and  rain,  which  might  tear  them  oft"  the 
main  branches.  The  summer  pruning  consists  of 
shortening  the  stronger  shoots  to  half  their 
length,  severely  spurring  in  the  weak  ones,  or 
removing  them  entirely  from  the  centre  of  the 
uead.  The  shortened  shoots  are  cut  still  further 
back  in  the  winter,  or  where  tomtits  and  bull 
finches  are  troublesome,  in  the  spring. 

Forcing  Suckers  to  crow  from  the  roots  op 
Fruit-trees  :  B.  In  the  case  of  grafted  and 
budded  trees  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in 
getting  suckers  to  grow,  but  rather  in  preventing 
their  growth  and  removing  them.  Laying  bare 
the  roots  nearest  the  surface,  and  cutting  deep 
notches  in  them  a  few  inches  apart,  or  heading 
back  the  trees,  might  have  the  desired  effect.  In 
the  case  of  trees  having  diseased  bark,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  run  up  any  shoot  as  a  future 
stem  if  it  emerge  from  the  latter. 

Goldbn  Horseradish:  A.  B.  A  remarkable 
specimen.  If  all  the  leaves  are  as  destitute  of 
green  matter  as  these,  we  should  doubt  if  it  can 
be  propagated  ;  but  we  should  certainly  try,  as 
your  plant  has  behaved  in  this  way  two  years 
running.  If  it  can  be  perpetuated  it  would  be 
very  ornamental  for  beddiDg. 


Gros  Maroc  and  Alicante  :  J.  L.  R.  The  first- 
named  is  much  the  better  Grape  in  quality,  and 
is  fine  in  appearance  and  the  Vine  moderately 
fruitful  ;  a  mid-season  Grape.  Alicante,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  third-rate  quality,  and  a  late 
Grape,  fruiting  freely  and  colouring  well,  and 
the  Vine  a  good  grower.  The  bunches  have  a 
good  appearance,  and  weigh  from  2  to  (J  lb. 

Illegitimate  Commissions  :  A".  We  fully  sym- 
pathise with  your  remarks,  and  at  one  time  we 
thought  that  a  determined  line  of  action  by  the 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  as  a  body  would  stod 
the  iniquity.  But  if  we  could  abati,  if  not 
entirely  stop  this  unknown  percentage,  we 
could  not  prevent  our  Dutch  and  Belgian  friends 
from  doing  the  "same  thing,  only  worse!"  A 
circular  now  before  us  from  a  Dutch  house,  which 
would  not  like  to  be  thought  disreputable,  shows 
us  what  we  might  expect  when  we  cleansed  our 
own  stables.  The  matter  is  surrounded  with 
difficulty. 

Melon  Stem  Decaying  :  J.  M.  B.,  Banbury. 
The  symptoms  point  to  a  fungus,  probably  a 
Cercospora  such  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Cooke 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  1896,  vol.  xx., 
p.  271.  The  great  heat  had  caused  the  piece  of 
stem  sent  to  decay  entirely.  If  you  have  similar 
instances  of  fungus  infestation,  you  should 
employ  flowers  -  of  -  sulphur  in  fine  powder,  or 
sulphide  of  potassium,  J  oz.  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Edgar.  Mr.  Gladstone.  — 
W.  B.  Scott.  Pear  :  Petit  Muscat. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — T.  A.,  Godalming.  1, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  ;  2,  Rhus  Cotinus ;  3, 
Codneum,  we  cannot  name  varieties. — /.  F.  1, 
Solidago  elongata  ;  2,  Aster  sibiricus. — A.  C  B. 

1,  Pinus  laricio  var.  austriaca  ;  2,  Larix,  probably 
sibirica  ;  3,  one  of  the  Larches  ;  we  cannot  tell 
which  without  the  cones ;  4,  Larix  Griflithi  ;  5, 
Juniperus  excelsa  var.  stricta  ;  6,  Castanea  chry- 
sophylla  ;  7,  Athrotaxis  laxifolia  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Nov.  7,  1885). — No  name,  cylindrical 
cardboard  box.  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus.  — 
Justus  Corderoy.  Hypericum  hircinum,  Cam- 
panula rapunculoides,  Salvia  splendens,  variety. 
— H.  T.  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum. — H.  P. 
Oxalis  acetosella. — J.  S.   1,  Pavia  macrostachya  ; 

2,  Viburnum  lantana  ;  3,  Virgilia  lutea. 

Peaches  :  W.  S.  Peach-mildew.  Destroy  all 
affected  fruits  forthwith,  and  dust  the  entire  tree 
with  flowers-of-sulphur. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  C.  Edwards, 
Abergavenny.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  August  14,  at  the  Drill  Hall  of  the 
London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  price  of 
admission  for  non-Fellows  is  Is.  No  guide-book 
is  necessary,  but  any  information  you  may  desire 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  Office,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  close  by. 

Six  Kinds  of  Vegetables  for  Exhibition  : 
/.  L.  R.  Late  summer  and  early  autumn  vege- 
tables might  include  :  (1)  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Potatos  (round  and  kidney). 
Cabbages ;  (2)  Turnips,  Onions,  Scarlet-runner 
Beans,  Beetroot,  Potatos,  and  Cabbages.  This 
being  perhaps  the  better  cottager's  choice  of 
kinds. 

Splitting  of  Melons  :  W.  B.  Caused  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water  being  applied  to  the  soil  after 
being  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  time.  The 
sudden  accretion  of  sap  causes  the  fruit  to 
increase  in  size  more  quickly  than  the  rind  and 
outer  layers  of  flesh.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
maintain  the  Melon-bed  regularly  moist,  erring, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  dryness. 

White  Fly  on  Tomato  Plants  :  Reynolds. 
Vapour  of  "XL-All  "  will  effect  their  destruction. 


Communications  Received.  —  S.  A.  Weeks,  too  late  for 
insertion— W.  Plester— J.  Dunn.— S.  8.— D.  R.  W.— R.  D. 
8.  J.  McC— S.  W.  P.— D.  T.  ¥.— W.  G.  S.-J.  P.-J.  B  — 
H.  K.— J.  E.— A.  B.  McD.— A.  C  F.— W.  R.— J.  J.  W.— 
W.  C— W.  M.— W.  W.— J.  Deacon.— M.  Cuthbertson.— 
W.  C  P.-W.  W.— J.  A.  L.-W.  8.—  W.  G.  8.— W.  G.  8., 
Leeds.-R.  H.  P. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gap  defers 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Coloniai  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  thl  principal  Libraries. 
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FLOWERS  IN   THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

THE  sunshine  and  warmth  of  July  came  as 
a.  welcome  change  after  the  heavy  rains  of 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  rarely  have  gar- 
dens and  the  country-side  presented  a  fresher 
appearance  at  this  period  of  the  year  than 
during  the  past  month,  while  in  the  absence  of 
wind  and  rain  the  frailest  petals  remained  un- 
damaged. In  July,  gardens  are  so  replete  with 
flowering  subjects,  that  only  some  of  the  more 
notable,  either  for  their  decorative  qualities  or 
for  their  limited  culture,  can  be  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  noblest  plants  in  the  garden  at  the 
end  of  July  is  Acanthus  mollis  latifolius,  if 
afforded  a  deep  root-run,  and  allowed  to  assume 
its  rightful  proportions,  when  it  often  throws 
up  its  lofty  flower-rods  to  a  height  of  8  feet. 
The  herbaceous  border  is,  naturally,  no  place 
for  this  giant,  but  in  the  wild  garden,  or  in  the 
forefront  of  a  shrubbery-border,  it  produces  a 
striking  effect.  Both  the  blue  and  white  forms 
■of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  do  well  when  planted 
■out  in  the  open  in  many  gardens,  large  clumps, 
beaiing  numerous  flower-heads,  growing  on 
sloping  lawns,  forming  a  most  attractive 
feature. 

The  Alstrcemerias  retained  their  beauty 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and,  in 
a.  moist  spot,  Anemone  rivularis,  given  as  an 


April  bloomer  in  a  certain  dictionary  of  horti- 
culture, bore  its  starry,  white  flowers  ;  and 
Arnebia  echioides,  also  known  as  the  Prophet 
Flower,  produced  it  bright  yellow  blossoms, 
which  on  their  first  expansion  are  marked  in 
the  interior  with  blotches  of  maroon  -  purple, 
that  disappear  after  a  couple  of  days.  In  the 
background  of  wide  herbaceous  borders,  Bocco- 
nia  cordata  has  reared  its  stately  heads  of  ivory- 
white  and  burnt-umber  inflorescence  to  a  height 
of  8  feet  or  more  above  its  grey-green,  deeply- 
cut  leafage,  with  its  silvery  reverse.  Broduta 
californica  and  B.  laxa  have  also  flowered  ; 
Oalandrinia  uinbellata  has  borne  its  rose-crimson 
heads  of  bloom,  and  Callirhoe  involucrata  and 
C.  papaver,  their  blossoms  of  crimson  and 
purple-red  ;  while  the  Calochorti  or  Mariposa 
Lilies  of  the  venustus  section  have  produced 
their  marvellously  beautiful  flowers  of  cream- 
white,  blotched  and  pencilled  with  deep  maroon 
and  yellow,  and  of  immense  size  in  comparison 
with  the  diminutive  proportions  of  the  bulb. 
Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
however,  these  lovely  plants  appear  difficult  to 
establish  permanently  in  the  open,  renewals 
being  generally  necessary  from  time  to  time  if 
the  display  is  not  to  wane.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  effects  of  the  month  has  been  provided 
by  giant  bushes  of  yellow  Calceolaria,  many  of 
them  5  feet  in  height  and  over  6  feet  in 
breadth,  which  have  been  simple  masses  of 
gold.  These  plants  are  to  be  found  in  many 
cottage  gardens,  where  they  have  remained 
unharmed  for  years.  In  the  plot  in  front  of  a 
little  farm-house,  a  line  of  these  great  bushes  in 
full  flower,  backed  by  the  tall,  blue  flower- 
spires  of  Delphiniums,  produced  a  gorgeous 
colour  contrast. 

Many  of  the  June-flowering  herbaceous 
Campanulas  continued  to  blossom  through 
July,  their  dwindling  ranks  being  reinforced 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  by  the  tall 
flower-spikes  of  the  Chimney  Campanula  (C. 
pyramidalis)  in  its  tints  of  purple,  white,  and 
lavender.  The  pretty  C.  Van  Houttei  has  also 
been  in  bloom,  as  have  many  of  the  dwarfer 
forms,  such  as  C.  carpatica  and  its  varieties 
turbinata,  t.  alba,  and  pulviformis,  as  well  as 
C.  Raineri,  C.  Waldsteiniana,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  C.  pulloides,  the  latter  raised  by  Mr. 
Archer-Hind,  and  being  distinctly  superior  to 
G.  F.  Wilson  both  as  regards  size  of  flowers 
and  depth  of  colour. 

Carnations  have  been  good  in  many  gardens, 
in  light  soil  in  steeply  sloping  beds,  as  well  as 
in  heavier  staple.  Duchess  of  York,  Mephisto, 
Raby  Castle,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  and  others  are  masses  of  bloom,  and  in 
one  garden  the  old  Crimson  Clove  and  Germania 
have  flowered  profusely.  Chelone  barbata,  or 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  has  borne  its  3-feet-high 
flower-spikes,  thinly  set  with  drooping,  tubular 
blossoms  of  orange-scarlet  Cimicifuga  racemosa, 
a  handsome  plant  in  the  wild  garden,  has  deve- 
loped its  long,  feathery  spires  of  white 
blossom ;  and  the  pretty  little  Cypella  Her- 
berti  has  borne  its  apricot-yellow,  Tigridia-like 
flowers.  These  only  last  in  beauty  for  one 
day,  but  are  produced  in  such  quick  succession 
that  the  plant  remains  in  bloom  for  a  month  or 
more. 

The  bulbs  have  been  in  the  open  ground 
unprotected  for  five  years  now,  and  remain  in 
good  health.  Desmodium  pendulifloium,  syn. 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  has  expanded  its  purple 
blossoms  ;  and  the  Burning  Bush  (Dictamnus 
Fraxinella)  has  flowered  freely.  The  white 
variety  is  far  preferable  to  the  type,  and  forms 
a  bushy  specimen  if  allowed  to  remain  undis- 


turbed  for  a    few   years  ;  it  is,  however,   less 
hardy  than  the  common  form. 

The  Globe  Thistle  (Echinops  Ritro),  with  its 
globular,  silvery-blue  flower-heads,  is  an  inter- 
esting plant ;  and  the  Sea  Hollies  are  very 
ornamental  when  their  metallic-blue  bracts  are 
perfected.  Of  these,  the  best  are  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  a  plant  that  is  rare  in  gardens  ; 
E.  Oliverianum,  being  very  generally  substi- 
tuted for  it,  the  last-named  species  and  E. 
Bourgati,  Erigeron  speciosus,  and  its  form 
grandiflorus,  are  clouds  of  lavender,  golden- 
centred,  star-flowers.  This  plant  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  persistent  blooming,  often 
commencing  in  the  south-west  in  mid-June, 
and  not  being  flowerles3  until  October  or  No- 
vember. The  little  Mexican  Daisy  (E.  mucro- 
natus)  enjoys  an  even  longer  season  of  bloom, 
sometimes  being  in  flower  for  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve  ;  it  propagates  itself  readily  from 
self-sown  seed,  and  walls  may  often  be  seen  the 
faces  of  which  are  liberally  furnished  with 
flowering  plants,  the  product  of  seed  that  has 
lodged  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones.  Epi- 
pactis  palustris,  formerly  known  as  Serapias, 
an  Orchis  sometimes  found  in  England,  has 
been  in  flower  in  a  damp  spot. 

The  Funkias  are  now  at  their  best.  Funkia 
Sieboldi  bears  the  palm  for  decorative  effect ; 
its  large,  glaucous  foliage  being  especially 
valuable  in  association  with  sub  -  tropical 
subjects.  F.  grandiflora,  with  its  large-belled 
flower  -  spike3,  and  the  purple  -  flowered  F. 
ccerulea,  owe  their  attractions  more  to  their 
blossoms  than  their  leafage,  though  the  latter 
is  distinct  in  contour.  Gaura  Lindheimeri  is 
a  plant  rarely  met  with  in  gardens  ;  it  is  a 
perennial,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  being 
a  handsome  object  in  July,  when  its  shoots  are 
smothered  in  white,  rose-tinted  flowers.  Gen- 
tiana  asclepiadea,  growing  in  clumps  2  feet  in 
height,  is  in  profuse  bloom  ;  and  in  the  same 
garden  Geranium  sanguineuni  album  has  been 
a  sheet  of  white.  I  lately  saw  Gerbera  Jame- 
soni  in  flower  in  a  sheltered  nook,  its  dazzling 
orange-scarlet  blossoms  rendering  it  a  particu- 
larly attractive  sight ;  in  some  gardens,  how- 
ever, the  plants,  though  apparently  healthy, 
show  no  signs  of  flowering.  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata  is,  happily,  common  to  most  gardens  in 
the  present  day,  and  few  plants  better  deserve 
appreciation.  Hollyhocks  are  especially  vigo- 
rous, and  show  but  little  sign  of  the  disease  that 
at  one  time  threatened  to  exterminate  them. 

The  single  Fig-leaved  Hollyhock  (Althaea 
ficifolia),  with  its  deeply-cut  foliage  and  pale 
yellow  flowers,  is  an  attractive  species.  Many 
of  the  St.  John's-worts  are  in  flower,  amongst 
these  being  Hypericum  Moserianum,  H.  olym- 
picum,  H.  oblongifolium  (a  large  bush,  8  feet 
high),  and  H.  patulum.  Incarvillea  Delavayi 
carried  its  flowers  well  into  July,  and  Jaborosa 
integrifolia  produced  quantities  of  fragrant 
white  blossoms  in  a  sunny  wall-border. 

Of  Lilies,  L.  candidum  has,  in  most  instances, 
flowered  superbly,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
freer  from  disease  than  for  some  years  past  ; 
L.  croceum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  Humbolti,  L. 
giganteum,  and  the  swamp  Lilies,  L.  canadense, 
L.  superbum,  and  L.  pardalinum,  have  also 
bloomed  well  where  conditions  of  soil  and 
situation  have  been  favourable  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  brightest  of  all  Lilies, 
the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedonicum), 
opened  its  vermilion  blossoms.  Lindelofia 
spectabilis  has  borne  its  clusters  of  purple-blue 
flowers  ;  and  Linum  flavum  and  L.  narbonense 
have  provided  their  respective  tints  of  clear 
yellow  and  soft  blue.    The  green-leaved  Lobelia 
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cardinalis  was  in  full  bloom  in  mid-July.  This 
plant  is  often  confounded  with  L.  fulgens,  but 
it  is  about  a  month  earlier  in  flowering,  and  its 
leaves  are  much  rougher  in  texture  than  those 
of  the  dark-leaved  and  green- leaved  forms  of 
L.  fulgens,  the  surface  of  which  is  smooth. 
Malva  lateritia  is  one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  in 
the  garden,  the  faint  salmon-pink  of  the  satin 
petals  being  set  off  by  the  inner  markings  of 
carmine. 

The  Night-scented  Stock  (Matthiola  bicornis) 
has  no  claim  to  favour  on  account  of  beauty, 
but  the  delicious  fragrance  that  it  spreads  afar 
in  the  twilight  hours  more  than  atones  for  its 
somewhat  dingy  appearance  ;  in  spite  of  its 
exquisite  perfume  it  is  grown  in  few  gardens. 
The  old-fashioned  Bergamot  or  Bee  Balm 
(Monarda  didyma)  has  a  handsome  effect  when 
planted  in  masses,  the  deep  crimson  flowers 
creating  a  pleasing  breadth  of  colour.  Ostrow- 
skia  magnifica  has  flowered  finely  in  many 
gardens,  the  blossoms  in  some  cases  being 
C  inches  in  diameter  ;  while  one  plant  of  the 
white  variety,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  type  in  colour,  attained  a  height  of 
6  feet  3  inches.  Platycodon  grandiflorum, 
P.  g.  album  and  P.  Mariesii  have  been  in  bloom, 
and  Phygelius  capensis  has  borne  its  pendent, 
scarlet  blossoms  on  its  tall  flower-stems.  Rom- 
neya  Coulteri  has  proved  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  where  it  is  in  vigorous  health  and  flowering 
freely.  Nothing  more  exquisite  can  be  imagined 
than  the  great  snow-white  single  flowers,  some- 
times 6  inches  across,  with  their  crepe-like 
petals  surrounding  the  central  boss  of  golden 
stamens,  while  their  charm  is  heightened  by 
their  sweet  scent.  Although  many  examples  in 
the  south-west  are  pictures  of  health  and  flori- 
ferousness,  others  have  died  from  some  unas- 
signable cause,  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
being,  in  certain  cases,  precisely  similar  where 
success  and  failure  have  ensued. 

Rosa  moschata  nivea  is  a  lovely  climbing 
Rose,  another  good  one  being  the  single  white 
Macartney,  which  commences  to  bloom  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  continues  uninterruptedly  until 
October  or  November.  It  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible with  the  ever-increasing  list  of  Roses, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Chinas  to  single 
out  any  special  Rose  for  encomium,  but  few  can 
excel  the  charms  possessed  by  Irene  Watts,  an 
offspring  of  the  beautiful  Laurette  Messimy, 
whose  blooms  reveal  a  subtle  blending  of 
subdued  tints  ranging  from  a  suspicion  of 
scarlet,  through  orange  and  ap?icot  to  faintest 
saffron  and  shell-pink.  Sparaxis  pulcherrima, 
the  very  embodiment  of  grace,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  the  long,  slender  flower-stalks, 
about  6  feet  in  length,  tapering  as  they  rise 
until  at  the  extremities  they  are  scarcely 
thicker  than  horse-hair,  and  gently  arching,  so 
that  the  blooms  droop,  pendent,  from  the 
curved  stem.  The  type  has  rose-coloured 
flowers,  but  there  is  a  form  with  white  blossoms 
which  is  even  more  desirable. 

Tigridias  of  the  various  hues  now  in  com- 
merce, are  providing  a  display  of  glowing  colour, 
and  rival  any  denizen  of  the  hot-house  in  their 
sumptuous  splendour.  In  the  rock-garden, 
amongst  others,  the  following  plants  have  been 
in  bloom  :  Acrena  microphylla,  Antirrhinum 
glutinosum,  A.  Asarina,  Dianthus  Atkinsoni 
— a  brilliant  crimson,  and  the  Fringed  Pink 
(D.  superbus),  Genista  sagittalis,  G.  schipkensis, 
Gentiana  cruciata,  G.  septemfida,  Linaria  repens 
alba,  Modiola  geranioides,  with  bright  red 
flowers,  Scutellaria  alpina,  and  Tunica  saxi- 
fraga.  In  climbing  plants,  the  varied  forms  of 
large-flowered  Clematis  have  been  conspicuous, 


and  Tropneolum  speciosum,  in  the  few  gardens 
in  which  it  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  south- 
west, has  spread  its  scarlet  flower-trails  over 
evergreen  and  wall.  Physianthus  albens  is  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  Ivy- leaved  Pelargonium 
Madame  Crousse  has  veiled  walls  of  cottage  and 
house,  with  soft,  salmon-pink  blossom — in  one 
case  a  space  over  20  feet  in  height  has  been 
covered  ;  while  Solanum  jasminoides  becomes 
whiter  with  each  succeeding  week  as  additional 
flower-clusters  expand.  Early  in  July  I  saw  a 
Turkey  Oak  whose  trunk,  to  a  height  of  40  feet, 
was  entirely  enveloped  by  Hydrangea  scandens, 
which  had  been  planted  ten  years  previously. 

Shrubs  in  Bloom  in  the  South-West. 

Abutilon  vexillarium  haa  its  arching  shoots 
thickly  studded  with  crimson,  yellow  -  centred 
flowers,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  until  cut  by 
the  frosts.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
trees  of  Cornus  (Benthamia)  fragifera  were  sheets 
of  pale  yellow  blossom.  The  Allspice  (Calycanthus) 
has  dow  perfected  its  blooms  ;  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  Callistemon  salignus,  some  15  leet  in  height, 
has  been  loaded  with  its  yellow,  bottle-brush-like 
flowers.  Carpenteria  californica  bloomed  well  into 
July,  and  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  was  a 
cloud  of  pale  blue  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  month  ;  while  the  Holly-like  Desfontainea 
spinosa  was  a  brilliant  sight,  with  its  long,  scarlet, 
orange-tipped  flowers.  Fabiana  imbricata,  which 
is  generally  taken  for  a  Heath,  has  been  a  mass  of 
bloom  ;  fine  specimens,  7  feet  and  more  in  height, 
such  as  are  not  uncommon  in  the  south-west,  being 
handsome  objects  ;  as  are  the  Habrothamnus  and 
Indigofera  Gerardiana,  both  of  which  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  open.  Metrosideros  robustus  has 
produced  an  abundance  of  vivid  crimson  bloom- 
clusters,  in  shape  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Callistemon  above  alluded  to  ;  and  in  a  sheltered 
corner  an  Oleander  has  expanded  its  blossoms. 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  has  been  smothered 
in  a  profusion  of  its  minute,  white  flowers,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  foliage  being  discernible  ;  and  Piptan- 
thus  nepalensis  has  produced  its  racemes  of  yellow, 
Laburnum-like  flowers.  The  Venetian  Sumach 
(Rhus  Cotinus)  is  already  a  billowy  mass  of  feathery 
panicles  that  will  gain  in  colour  as  the  season 
advances.  Trachelocospermum  jasmiDoides  is  com- 
paratively common  as  an  outdoor  wall  plant,  and 
large  breadths  are  now  covered  with  its  fragrant, 
white  blossoms.  Of  shrubby  Spiraeas,  S.  flagelli- 
formis,  S.  aritefolia,  S.  Lindleyana,  and  S.  Bumalda, 
and  Anthony  Waterer,  have  been  in  bloom,  but 
these  succeed  equally  well  in  colder  localities  than 
the  south-west.  Swainsonia  albiflora  is  in  flower  in 
the  open  at  the  present  time.  S.  W.  F. 


FUCHSIAS   AS   PYRAMIDS. 

The  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  flower  garden.  In  a  previous  note  I  drew 
attention  to  the  usefulness  of  Fuchsias  in  open-air 
bedding,  giving  a  list  of  varieties.  Some  few  years 
ago  the  favourite  form  of  training  Fuchsias  was  the 
pyramid — a  form  seldom  observed  at  the  present 
day  ;  yet  I  think  that  there  is  no  better  form  for 
bringing  out  the  beauties  of  the  plant,  as  it  is  the 
most  natural,  excepting  the  plant  be  employed  to 
drape  a  pillar  or  a  rafter.  In  the  nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  at  Chelsea,  excellent  examples  are 
to  be  seen  trained  to  the  rafters  of  a  span-house 
[figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  IS, 
1S93.  Ed.],  and  in  few  private  gardens  this 
mode  of  training  these  plants  is  adopted  with  pretty 
effect. 

When  the  plant  is  trained  as  a  pyramid,  the 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the  present  month, 
and  the  young  plants  grown  on  gently  throughout 
the  winter,  a  good  foundation  being  thus  laid  for 
the  plant  starting  quickly  in  the  early  spring.  An 
important  point  is  to  get  the  cuttiDgs  rooted 
quickly,  which  is  not  difficult  if  vigorous  shoots  are 


selected  as'cuttings,  and  they  are  placed  in  a'moist, 
warm  propagating-pit  or  garden-frame.  Unchecked 
growth  from  first  to  last  is  the  secret  of  success, 
although  the  plant  must  Dot  be  unduly  pushed 
along  before  the  days  lengthen.  A  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  sound  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  decayed  cow  or  horse-dung,  with  sharp  sandi 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  porous, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  peat.  The  soil  with  which 
the  cutting-pots  are  filled  may  consist  of  the  same 
compost  finely  sifted,  but  afterwards  the  soil  may 
be  used  in  a  more  lumpy  state.  When  growth- 
becomes  more  active  after  the  new-year  shift,  let 
the  plant  be  shifted  from  GO's  into  3'2's,  and  be 
stood  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  60°  te> 
70°,  the  air  being  kept  moist  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  slight  amount  of  shade  should  be  afforded  the 
plants  during  bright  sunshine.  When  the  roots 
permeate  every  part  of  the  soil,  and  no  further 
repotting  is  going  to  be  done,  liquid-manure  may 
be  frequently  afforded,  and  sometimes  as  a  change 
a  sprinkling  of  Clay's  Fertiliser.  From  the  com- 
mencement the  leader  should  be  secured  to  a  stake 
as  it  extends,  and  never  have  the  point  pinched 
out,  but  all  laterals  should  be  stopped  as  tbey 
proceed,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of  growth. 

After  flowering  is  past,  the  one-year-old  plants- 
should  be  well  ripened  as  regards  the  shoots,  the 
amount  of  bloom  the  second  year  depending  upon 
this  taking  place  ;  they  should  therefore  be  placed 
in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open  air,  removing 
them  to  shelter  on  the  approach  of  frost.  A  fairly 
dry  cellar,  or  the  ground  beneath  the  stage,  are  also 
good  places  in  which  to  store  them,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  become  too  dry  at  the  root, 
the  greenhouse  floor  being  the  better  place.  Just 
sufficient  water  may  be  afforded  to  prevent 
shrivelling  of  the  wood.  When  growth  begins 
anew,  let  the  plants  be  shaken  out  of  most  of  the 
exhausted  soil,  and  repotted,  pruning  the  shoots  to 
plump  buds.  Having  potted  and  pruned  the  plants, 
stand  them  in  an  intermediate- house,  and  repeat 
the  cultural  methods  pursued  with  yearling  plants. 

I  append  a  list  of  varieties  that  may  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  various, 
colours,  viz, ,  Rose  of  Castile,  Lucy  Mills,  Madame 
Jules  Chretien,  Lye's  Queen,  Avalanche,  Beauty  of 
Trowbridge,  Improvement,  Wave  of  Life,  Venus 
Victrix,  Lye's  Excelsior,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
Gazelle. 

Plants  of  two  years'  growth  should  attain  to  a 
height  of  7  or  S  feet,  and  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year  they  should  be  thrown  away,  or  used  for  out- 
of-door  purposes.  Should  the  plants  be  required 
to  flower  at  a  given  date,  eight  weeks  should  be 
allowed,  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
should  cease,  merely  the forwardestflower-budsbeing- 
removed  as  they  appear.  H.  T.  M.,  StoneUigh. 

[In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  the  flowering 
of  the  Fuchsia  may  be  retarded  for  several  weeks 
by  placing  the  plants  on  the  north  side  of  a  high, 
wall.  Ed.] 


EOSES    AT    BIEMINGHAM. 

Recollecting  the  great  success  of  the  National 
Society's  Show  in  1890,  and  knowing  the  great 
increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  our 
exhibitors  and  members,  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year 
should  far  exceed  the  former  one.  But  there  is 
one  element  that  we  always  have  to  reckon  with, 
and  over  which  the  best  possible  arrangements  can 
have  no  control,  but  which  has  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  Society's  exhibitions  this  year — I 
mean  the  weather.  The  Southern  Show  at  Salis- 
bury was  interfered  with  by  the  cold  and  ungenial 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  That 
at  Birmingham  was  held  in  tropical  »  eather,  such- 
as  was  enough  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  Koses  any- 
where. Being  held  in  a  low-pitched  glass  bjilding, 
although  carefully  shaded,  the  freshness  of  he 
Roses  was  soon  destroyed  ;  and  anyone  who  went 
to  see  the  Roses  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  must 
have  been  woefully  disappointed— and  yet  thera 
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were  some  features  in  it  that  doserve  special  notice. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  so -styled  Northern 
exhibition  was  intended  mainly  to  suit  northern 
growers,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  several 
of  them  came  well  to  the  front.  The  Amateurs' 
Challenge  Trophy  was  again  carried  off  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  seems  to  have  a  lien  upon  it, 
no  matter  where  the  show  is  held  ;  but  the  2nd 
prize  in  the  trophy  class  was  gained  by  Mr.  Conway 


mau  is  very  remarkable  and  praiseworthy.  He  began 
as  a  very  small  grower,  and  has  gradually  worked  his 
way  up,  so  that  not  only  did  he  occupy  the  enviable 
position  of  being  2nd  for  the  Trophy,  but  he  also 
obtained  the  1st  prize  in  all  the  classes  in  which 
he  could  exhibit,  showing  Teas  equally  well  with 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  would  come 
out  strongly  in   their  nurseries  at   Bedale  ;    they 
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Fig.  32. — common  and  coenish  elm. 


Jones,  of  Gloucester,  who  was  only  two  points 
behind  his  successful  competitor,  and  yet  he  grows 
under  2,000  plants,  and  he  obtained  the  1st  prize 
for  growers  of  that  number. 

I  see  that  it  is  mooted  by  a  correspondent  in 
your  columns  that  some  alteration  ought  to  take 
place  in  this  class,  so  as  to  give  those  who  grow  a 
smaller  number  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  Trophy. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  had  Mr.  Conway 
Jones  had  to  contribute  a  smaller  number  he  might 
have  been  able  to  gain  the  additional  points 
required  for  winning.     The  success  of  this  gentle- 


obtained  the  Jubilee  Trophy,  although  they  were 
run  very  close  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons', 
who,  however,  vanquished  them  in  the  classes  for 
seventy-two  and  thirty-six  trebles  ;  besides  obtain- 
ing first  in  a  dozen  blooms  of  new  Roses,  in  which 
many  flowers  of  their  own  raising  figured,  and  1st 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  pink  or  rose-coloured 
Rose.  In  the  stand  for  twelve  new  Roses,  the 
following  were  Mr.  Dickson's  own  raising  :  Bessie 
Brown,  Florence  Pemberton,  G.  H.  Mackereth, 
Ulster,  Alice  Grahame,  Liberty,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  and  Duchess  of  Portland. 


Another  exhibitor  than  whom  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  enthusiastic  rosarian,  is  Mr.  William 
Eoyes  of  Derby.  The  Society  owes  him  a  great 
debt  for  the  trouble  he  took  with  the  Derby  Show, 
and  I  am  sure  all  will  be  glad  to  see  he  has  been  so 
successful  on  this  occasion.  At  an  exhibition  like 
this,  when  the  general  character  of  the  blooms  was 
below  the  mark,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  well  the 
Tea  Roses  came  out  of  the  ordeal  of  heat,  which 
they  stand  so  much  better  than  high  coloured  Roses, 
for  their  tints  are  not  so  much  affected  by  it.  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Oxford,  well  maintained  his  high  position 
among  nurserymen,  while  Mr.  Conway  Jones  again 
took  up  the  leading  position  amongst  amateurs. 

Of  course,  many  of  those  who  had  exhibited  in 
the  earlier  shows  of  the  Society,  were  out  of  the 
running ;  and  yet  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  com- 
ment on  the  fickle  character  of  exhibitions,  that 
that  well  known  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  of 
Steyning,  in  Sussex,  exhibited  here  far  better  than 
he  did  at  the  earlier  shows  of  the  Society.  The 
flowers  which  obtained  the  medals  of  the  Society 
are,  of  course,  eagerly  sought  after  (by-the-by, 
they  are  medals,  and  not  trophies,  as  stated  by 
some).  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  for  their  new  soft  cream-coloured 
Rose,  Duchees  of  Portland  ;  this  Rose  has  very 
much  the  character  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
but  is  deeper  in  colour  than  that  flower,  and 
with  wider  and  rounder  petals,  which  do  not 
curl  as  that  sometimes  does,  and  so  become 
rough.  The  flowers  which  obtained  the  Silver 
Medals  in  the  amateurs'  division  were  Bessie 
Brown  (H.T.),  shown  in  excellent  form  by  Mr.  W. 
Boyes,  of  Derby,  who  also  obtained  the  similar 
award  for  the  best  H.P.  Horace  Vernet  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  a  beautifully-coloured  flower, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Moules,  of  Hitchin.  In  the 
nurserymen's  division,  the  medals  were  won  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  with  Horace  Vernet 
(H.P),  a  well-coloured  bloom,  and  Mildred  Grant 
(H.T.),  a  flower  of  their  own  raising;  and  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  of  Oxford,  had  the  best  Tea  Rose,  in  a 
grand  bloom  of  white  Maman  Cochet. 

The  garden  Roses  were  again  a  great  feature,  and 
were  shown  in  a  separate  tent,  where  they  attracted 
much  admiration.  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  of  Gateford 
Hill,  Worksop,  had  a  grand  collection,  tastefully 
arranged,  amongst  them  were  Crimson  Rambler, 
Macrantha,  Bardon  Job,  Bennett's  Seedling,  Paul's 
Single  White,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Madame 
Pavie,  Madame  Falcot,  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  White 
Pet,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  and  Crested 
Moss.  In  the  nurserymen's  division  the  principal 
prizeB  were  taken  by  Mr.  Mattock,  of  Headington, 
near  Oxford  ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  of  Bath  ;  and 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  It  is  always  difficult  and 
trying  in  such  weather  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  exhibitors,  but  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr. 
Wallis,  Professor  Hillhouse,  and  Mr.  Lathom,  made 
everything  go  off  smoothly,  and  the  exhibitors  felt 
deeply  grateful  for  the  attention  that  was  paid  to 
them,  and  the  hope  was  strongly  expressed  that 
another  ten  years  would  not  pass  before  the  National 
appeared  again  in  Birmingham.    Wild  Rose. 


GRAFTING. 


A  correspondent  obligingly  sends  us  a  speci- 
men which  exemplifies  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
grafting,  or  rather  of  budding.  The  stock  employed 
was  the  ordinary  English  Elm  ;  the  scion  was  the 
Cornish  Elm.  The  bud  marked  b  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  (fig.  32)  did  not  take,  but 
apparently  died.  That  it  did  not  really  do  so  is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  two  shoots  of  the  Cornish 
Elm,  ch  E,  pushed  from  the  top  of  the  shield  of 
the  scion  (of  these  only  one  is  shown),  and  one  from 
the  base,  whilst  from  between  them  sprang  a  shoot 
of  the  common  Elm,  CE. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  central  bud  died, 
but  that  the  margins  of  the  shield  retained  their 
vitality,  and  produced  Cornish  shoots,  ch  e,  after 
their  kind.  Whence,  then,  came  the  shoot  CE? 
Is  the  shoot  CE  to  be  considered  as  a  reversion  ? 
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LETTUCE   GROWING    UNDER 

GLASS. 

In  the  1 9th  Report  of  this  Station  (Connecticut)  for 

1S95,  pp.  93 — 95,  is  an  account  of  some  experiments 

in  raising  Lettuce  under  glass,  which  showed  that : — 

1.  Lettuce  of  good  quality  was  grown  in  soil 
made  of  coal-ashes  and  peat-moss  dressed  with 
fertiliser  chemicals. 

2.  The  Lettuce  crop — roots  and  heads — took 
from  such  a  soil  the  following  quantities  of  the 
elements  named,  per  1,000  heads  : 

Nitrogen,  282-6  gms.,  equivalent  3  lb.  15  oz.  Nitrate-soda. 
Phosphoric  acid,  87-7  gms.    ,,    1  lb.  2oz.  dissolved  bone  black. 
Potash,  6210  gms.  „    2  lb.  10  oz.  Muriate. 

3.  To  supply  this  plant-food  to  the  soil,  it  was 
necessary  to  mix  with  the  coal-aahes  and  peat  the 
following  quantities  of  fertilisers  per  1000  plants, 
or  per  387  square  feet: 

Nitrate  of  soda,  9  lb.  13  oz. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  2  lb.  15  oz. 
Muriate  of  potash,  3  lb.  S  oz. 

Lettuce  has  been  raised  in  the  forcing-house 
every  year  since  1895,  and  a  brief  account  of  our 
observations  follows  :— 

In  nearly  all  cases  only  the  Boston  Market 
varieties  were  planted. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  flats,  and  when  the  plants 
were  large  enough  to  handle,  they  were  pricked 
out  in  the  benches,  4  inches  apart  each  way.  Later 
the  plants  were  again  transplanted,  and  then  set 
8  inches  apart  in  the  trial  plots. 

In  1896,  twenty  plots  on  the  centre  bench  of  the 
newly- completed  forcing- house  were  planted  to 
White  Tennis-ball  Lettuce,  each  plot  being  5J  in. 
deep,  and  having  an  area  of  14  5  square  feet. 

Ten  of  these  plots  were  filled  with,  a  rich  compost 
of  rotted  turf  and  horse-manure,  and  ten  with 
coal-ashes,  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  four  meshes 
to  the  inch,  with  which  5  per  cent,  of  peat-moss, 
passed  through  the  same  sieve,  had  been  carefully 
mixed. 

During  the  season,  three  crops  of  Lettuce  were 
grown  on  each  of  the  plots  : 

1.  Sub-irrigation  was  practised  in  two  plots  of 
each  kind  of  soil,  but  the  yield  of  Lettuce  was 
smaller  than  where  surface  irrigation  was  employed. 

2.  With  the  mixture  of  coal-ash  and  peat-moss, 
an  application  of  162-9  grams  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
containing  26  grams  of  nitrogen  per  plot,  with 
49  grams  of  dissolved  bone-black— equivalent  to 
8-1  grams  of  phosphoric  acid— and  S8S  grams  of 
muriate  of  potash —equivalent  to  44  grams  of 
potash— gave  as  good  results  as  any  larger  amounts 
of  these  ingredients. 

3.  The  yield  from  plots  of  coal-ashes  alone  was 
decidedly  less  than  from  the  mixture  of  ashes  and 
peat-moss. 

4.  From  the  compost  soils  to  which  only  small 
quantities  of  nitrate  were  added,  no  larger  yields 
were  got  than  from  the  corresponding  ashes  and 
peat  plots  ;  but  when  to  the  compost  were  added 
the  same  amounts  of  fertilisers  as  to  the  ashes  and 
peat,  the  yields  were  larger  from  the  compost.  In 
all  cases  more  marketable  heads  were  got  from  the 
compost  plots. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  next  season,  1896-1897, 
a  mixture  of  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  peat-moss 
with  coal-ashes  proved  to  be  a  better  soil  medium 
for  Lettuce  than  mixtures  containing  less  than  that 
amount. 

For    these    tests    the    following     quantities    of 
chemicals  were  mixed  with  the  soil  of  each  plot  : 
Nitrate  of  soda      ...  231  gms.,  equivalent  Nitrogen       ...32-5 
Dissolved  bone  black  477    ,,  „        Phosphoric  acid  7'1 

Muriate  of  potash  ...  95-5    ,,  „        Potash  ...44-4 

In  soil  containing  12  per  cent,  of  peat-moss, 
1,000  plantB — roots  and  heads — removed  : 

Nitrogen,  443  grams,  equivalent  to  6£  lb.  of  Nitrate  of  soda. 

Phosphoric  acid,  1S5  grams,  equivalent  to  3  lb.  of  dis.  bone 
black. 

Potash,  697  grams,  equivalent  to  3TV  lb.  of  Muriate  of 
potash. 

In  1S97— 1S9S,  the  black  swamp  muck  of  this 
neighbourhood  (Beaver  Swamp),  which  contains 
no  fibre,  proved  quite  inferior  to  peat-moss  as  a 
soil  medium. 


A  number  of  comparisons  were  made  of  the 
growth  of  Lettuce  on  rich  compost,  and  of  its 
growth  on  the  same  kind  of  compost  which  had 
been  "  sterilised  "  by  heating  it  for  one  hour  with 
live  steam,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  to  above  1001  C. 

Rawson's  Hot-house  and  Grand  Rapids  were  the 
varieties  used,  eighteen  plants  of  each  being  set  in 
each  plot. 

In  every  case  a  better  crop  was  grown  on  sterilised 
soil  than  on  the  corresponding  plots  untreated. 
Lettuce  transplanted  only  once  was  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  that  which  was  twice  trans- 
planted. Fertiliser  chemicals  depressed  the  yield 
in  each  case,  while  the  addition  of  lime  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  weight  or  quality  of  the  crop. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  from 
these  cultures  : — 
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The  Rock  Garden. 

SCUTELLARIA  ALTISSIMA. 
In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh, 
there  was  in  bloom  the  other  day  a  rather  nice 
Scutellaria  named  altissima.  It  is,  I  believe, 
grown  in  a  few  places  as  S.  alpina,  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  plant  from  that  species.  It 
is  a  plant  of  moderate  height,  and  very  suitable 
either  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  for  a  rock- 
garden,  where  it  could  have  behind  it  a  large 
boulder  or  rock.  This  Helmet  flower  appears  to 
grow  to  about  18  inches  high,  and  has  longish  one- 
sided spikes  of  purple-blue  and  whitish  flowers. 
The  spikes  arch  over  in  quite  a  graceful  way,  and 
thus  give  an  additional  attraction  to  the  plant. 
Although  the  colours  are  not  very  bright,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  very  pleasing  indeed. 

DlANTHtJS  NEGLECTUS  ALBUS. 
The  charming  Dianthus  neglectus  is  a  general 
favourite  with  growers  of  alpine  flowers,  and  there 
are  few  things  in  the  rock-garden  at  any  time  prettier 
than  a  good  plant  of  this  Pink,  covered  with  its 
bright  and  pleasing  flowers.     I  was,  however,  un- 


aware that  there  was  a  white  variety  of  it  in  exist- 
ence, until  I  paid  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
grand  collection  of  alpines  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York.  Although,  as  may 
be  expected,  it  is  not  so  showy  as  the  typical  plant ; 
white  flowers  are  so  generally  admired,  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  most  alpine  lovers.  The 
blooms  are  of  a  good  white,  and  the  plant  seems  to 
flower  with  equal  freedom  to  the  type.  It  is  a 
lovely  Dianthus  for  a  level  place  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  it  is  neither  kept  too  dry  nor  killed 
by  a  super-abundance  of  moisture. 

MlMULUS    BURNETI  X  . 

I  was  delighted  to  find  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  rock-garden  of  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  at 
Kaimes  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  that  this  hybrid 
Mimulus  maintains  its  character  for  hardiness  and 
its  accommodating  ways.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
M.  cupreus  and  the  native  [?]  M.  luteus.  While  it 
has  some  of  the  colour  of  the  former,  and  much  of 
its  habit  also,  it  is  quite  as  hardy  as  its  other 
parent,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  thriving 
where  there  is  not  enough  moisture  for  that  water- 
loving  species,  which  is  never  so  happy  as  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  or  a  pood.  A  nice  clump  off 
M.  Burneti  x  at  Kaimes  Lodge  was  very  pleasing,, 
with  itB  coppery-coloured  flowers  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  grown  at  the  base  of  a  terraced  rockery.  Its 
raiser  was,  I  understand,  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Aberdeen. 

Cytisus  decumbens. 
This  is  one  of  those  interesting  little  Brooms 
which  prove  so  ornamental  in  the  rock-garden, 
where  we  can  hardly  have  too  many  of  them.  It 
has  also  been  grown  under  the  names  of  Genista 
Halleri,  and  G.  prostrata.  It  forms  a  capital  little 
plant  for  hanging  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  its  neat 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  looking  particularly 
pleasing  under  such  conditions.  Although  not  a. 
rare  plant,  it  is  not  a  common  one  in  gardens,  and 
frequently  the  specimens  are  only  small  in  size. 
One  of  the  best  I  have  seen  was  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Alex.  Cowan,  at  Woodslee,  Penicuik,  N.B., 
where  there  is  now  an  excellent  collection  of 
alpines.  It  was  of  greater  size  than  one  usually 
sees  it,  and  experienced  cultivators  who  have  seem 
Mr.  Cowan's  plant  are  loud  in  their  admiration  of 
its  beauty.  S.  Arnott. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these  showy  plants 
are  receiving  much  attention  from  gardeners  and 
amateurs.  These  Phloxes  flower  during  the  latter 
part  of  July,  in  August,  and  into  September,  at 
which  season  flowers  are  apt  on  some  light  soils  to- 
be  scarce.  If  a  soil  be  too  light  generally  to  grow 
Phloxes  satisfactorily,  the  coolest,  moistest  place 
should  be  selected  for  them,  the  ground  being 
dressed  with  heavy  loam  and  rich  manure  (cow- 
manure  for  preference),  and  deeply  dug— say,  2  to  3 
spits  deep.  A  mulch  of  old  Mushroom-bed  refuse 
during  summer  and  autumn  will  be  of  use  in 
retaining  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Although  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  hardy,  it  is- 
advisable  to  afford  them  some  slight  protection 
during  the  winter.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a 
few  handfuls  of  charred  refuse  or  coarse  sand  j 
this  will  also  prevent  loss  of  young  shoots  from  the 
ravages  of  slugs. 

The  largest  trusses  of  blooms  are  undoubtedly 
obtained  from  young  plants,  either  raised  from 
cuttings  or  small  divisions  of  old  plants.  The  stems 
should  be  reduced  early  to  six  or  thereabouts,  the 
weaker  being  taken. 

For  planting  in  a  group  or  border,  the  following 
varieties  may  be  confidently  recommended : — 
Flambeau,  Coquelicot,  Oscar  Beyer,  Avalanche, 
Pantheon,  Berenger,  W.  Laing,  Longchamps,  Leon 
Say,  Thomas  Swanston,  Aurora,  Floreat,  Adonis, 
John  Forbes,  Joconde,  W.  Veitch,  and  Cyrano. 
H.  T.  Martin. 
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VEKXONIA  SCORPIOIDES. 
(See  fig.  33.) 
A  greexhoise  or  stove  under-shrub,  long  since 
introduced,  but  rarely  seen.  It  is  of  tufted  habit, 
10  inches  to  '2  feet  in  height,  with  ovate  leaves,  and 
small  heads  of  violet-coloured  flowers  in  cymose 
panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  exhibited 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  Mr.  Bennett-Por  as  a 
decorative  plant  ;  pinched  in  to  form  a  compact 
habit,  it  would  be  very  useful. 


Forestry. 

* 

AVENUES. 

There  are  few   nobler  sights  than  a  complete 

avenue     of    tall,    well  -  shaped     timber,     leading 

up    to   some   picturesque   old   mansion   or   castle. 

What    constitutes    an    avenue   is    not   altogether 


In  many  instances  these  avenueB  or  vistas  radiated 
from  the  mansion  in  every  possible  direction,  and 
the  idea  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  associated  with  the  more  modern 
type.  With  the  introduction  of  the  natural  style 
of  gardening,  the  planting  of  these  avenues  was  dis- 
continued, and  in  many  cases  those  already  formed 
were  partially  destroyed  or  broken  into.  One  of 
the  sins  laid  at  the  door  of  "  capability  Brown  "  by 
his  opponents  was  the  breaking  up  and  destruction 
of  many  fine  old  avenues,  owing  to  their  not  con- 
forming to  his  ideas  of  natural  scenery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  avenues  can  never  be  anything  but 
of  an  artificial  character,  but  this  is  rather  a 
feature  than  a  fault,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
more  artificial  than  circular  clumps  dotted  about  at 
regular  distances.  Perhaps  many  of  them  were  not 
wanted,  but  considering  the  great  length  of  time 
required  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  more  considera- 
tion is    needed    for   removing  than   planting    one, 


the  perfect  balance  of  the  various  parts  which  make 
up  the  scene.  The  centre  consists  of  the  mansion, 
entrance-gates,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the 
setting  of  two  converging  lines  brought  to  a 
focus  at  the  back  of  the  objective.  If  by  any 
means  one  of  these  lines  is  thinner,  shorter,  or 
less  regular  than  the  other,  the  difference  can 
be  detected,  and  we  at  once  feel  that  a  defect 
exists,  which  mars  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
scene  before  us.  It  will  be  thinner  or  shorter 
when  the  trees  on  one  side  are  younger  than  those 
on  the  other,  and  its  regularity  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  impaired  when  the  trees  on  either  side  are 
of  different  heights  and  ages.  The  longer  the 
a\'enue  the  less  will  this  latter  defect  be  observ- 
able, for  distance  reduces  the  relative  differences  in 
the  height  and  sizes  of  the  bases. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  avenue  from  a 
perspective  point  of  view,  its  appearance  from 
which  determines  in  a  great  measure  its  success  or 


omssh. 


Fig.  33. — vernonia  scorpioides. 


clear,  as  the  term  is  often  applied  to  a  straight 
•drive  through  a  wood,  or  belt  of  trees,  in 
such  'cases  being  completely  arched  over  by  the 
branches.  In  other  instances,  we  find  a  grass 
margin  between  the  trees  and  the  drive,  but  with- 
out the  timber  being  formally  planted  in  lines. 
But  the  more  usual  form,  and  the  one  we  shall 
deal  with  here,  consists  of  one  or  more  rows  of 
trees  planted  in  rows  parallel  to  the  road  or  drive 
which  lies  between  them,  and  which  more  or  less 
shut  it  and  the  grass  margins  in,  or  separate  them 
from  the  ground  on  either  side.  The  chief  feature 
about  such  an  avenue  is  that  it  should  lead  from 
one  definite  point  to  another,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  one  of  these  points  is  often  missing,  and 
we  sometimes  find  avenues  losing  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  park,  without  any  very  apparent  reason. 
Bepton  thought  that  the  avenue  first  originated 
in  the  shape  of  a  glade  cut  through  the  surrounding 
forest  for  the  sake  of  a  better  current  of  air.  The 
more  modern  type  probably  was  planted  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  geometric  style 
of  landscape-gardening  was  the  universal  fashion. 


unless  it  has  become  an  absolute  eyesore  from 
disease  or  bad  health. 

The  beauty  of  an  avenue  lies,  in  our  opinion,  in 
its  symmetry,  and  the  idea  it  conveys  of  uniformity 
throughout  its  length.  Like  all  other  formal  styles 
of  planting,  it  can  only  be  termed  a  success  in  its 
entirety,  and  not  when  it  consists  of  disjointed 
sections,  or  abrupt  interruptions. 

An  avenue,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  piece  of  vege- 
table architecture,  associated  with  the  objective  to 
which  it  leads,  whether  mansion,  entrance-gates, 
or  anything  else,  and  it  is  quite  as  great  an  evil  to 
have  the  former  patchy  and  irregular  as  it  would 
be  to  have  the  latter  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
Perhaps  many  may  think  this  is  going  rather  too 
far  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  avenue  is 
very  much  the  same  in  a  landscape  as  the  setting 
of  a  picture  on  canvas.  When  we  enter  the  end 
of  an  avenue,  the  eye  at  once  rests  upon  the 
further  point,  and  the  impression  we  receive  is 
much  about  the  same,  whether  we  gaze  upon  it  for 
a  minute  or  an  hour.  Whether  that  impression  is 
pleasing  or  not  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 


failure  to  please.  But  when  walking  or  riding 
between  an  avenue  its  face  or  inner  surface  of  stem 
and  foliage  also  comes  under  observation.  This  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  other,  for  being  brought 
into  close  proximity  to  the  eye,  any  defects  are 
more  easily  observed.  Here,  again,  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity  is  looked  for,  and  this  is  pro- 
duced more  by  the  density  of  the  lower  branches 
than  by  the  actual  height  of  the  trees,  that  is,  at 
least  after  they  have  reached  a  height  of  20  feet, 
and  are  well  above  the  level  of  the  observer's  eye. 
With  some  species,  such  as  those  which  retain 
their  lower  branches  to  the  last,  Lime,  Chestnut, 
Beech,  &c,  this  condition  is  more  easily  obtained, 
than  with  light-demanders  like  the  Elm  and  some 
of  the  Conifers,  although  the  latter  are  not  often 
used  unless  able  to  fulfil  this  condition.  For  the 
first  100  years  or  so  in  their  life,  little  trouble  is 
experienced  in  this  connection,  but  when  gaps 
begin  to  occur  through  wind  or  decay,  the  real 
trouble  begins,  for  which  no  satisfactory  remedy 
has  yet  been  found.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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FIELD  TOMATOS. 
Field  Tomatos  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  should  the  fine  weather  now  prevailing  con- 
tinue, the  crop  will  prove  a  satisfactory  one  in 
every  respect,  the  clusters  consisting  of  from  five 
to  nine  large  well-Bhaped  fruits.  The  change  from 
wet  to  sunny  weather  has  taken  place  at  the  critical 
moment,  as  some  of  the  fruits  evince  a  disposition 
to  crack  near  the  stems.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  supply  of  Tomatos  now  and  during 
the  last  fortnight  is  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
with  the  natural  result  of  better  prices  being 
secured.  And  these  satisfactory  prices,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  crops  of  fruit  of  several  noted 
growers  of  Tomatos  under  glass,  each  of  whom 
usually  send  tons  of  fruit  daily  to  Covent  Garden 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months, 
being  completely  exhausted,  are  likely  to  obtain 
for  out-door  fruit. 

In  order  to  give  the  clusters  of  fruit  the  full 
benefit  of  light  and  sunshine,  all  suckers  and  lateral 
growths  should  be  persistently  pinched,  and  the 
large  compound  leaves  should  also  be  cut  back  to  two 
leaflets,  the  individual  plants  being  kept  in  position 
on  the  wires  stretched  along  each  row  of  plants  for 
their  support ;  the  effect  of  the  recent  wind-storms 
caused  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  be  given  in  this 
direction. 

Winter  and  Spring  Turnips. 

Good  breadths  of  such  varieties  of  the  Turnip  as 
Early  Green  Stone,  Jersey  Lily,  and  Manchester 
Market  (mixed),  should  be  sown  forthwith  for 
yielding  supplies  of  this  wholesome  vegetable 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  mouths.  The 
Turnip  prefers  a  fairly  light  soil,  into  which  a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  or  staple  manure  had  been 
ploughed  for  the  previous  crop.  The  ground  having 
been  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  if  lumpy, 
should  have  a  surface-dressing  of  soot  to  ensure 
clean  roots  being  secured.  The  application  of  soot 
stimulates  root  -  growth,  and  preserves  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wireworm  and  other 
creatures  which  prey  upon  underground-growth. 
The  seed  may  be  drilled-in,  or  sown  broadcast.  In 
the  latter  case,  harrowing  and  rolling,  to  cover  and 
compress  the  seed  and  soil,  are  requisite. 

Cabbages  for  Spring  Use. 
A  good  supply  of  sturdy,  free  growing  plants  of 
the  Ellam's  Early  and  Enfield  Market  type  of 
Cabbage  should  be  in  readiness  for  planting  in  well- 
prepared  enriched  land,  the  middle  of  next  month 
(September),  so  as  to  have  good  saleable  heads  in 
April  and  May  next,  when  a  good  price  may  be 
realised.  Ellam's  Early  may  be  planted  in  rows 
about  16  inches  asunder,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  giving  the  larger 
growing  varieties  a  few  inches  more  space  every 
way.  If  fthe  roots  of  the  plants  are  dipped  in  a 
"puddle"  made  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint,  and  into  which  a  few  handfuls  of  soot  have 
been  stirred,  before  being  transplanted,  it  will 
preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  wireworm 
and  grub.  A  little  precaution  taken  in  this 
direction  sometimes  means  a  gain  of  some  pounds 
sterling  in  the  crop.  H.  W.  Ward,  August  11. 


Colonial  Notes. 

■» 

TEINIDAD    BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

The  exclusively  botanical  and  experimental  work 
is  henceforth  to  be  carried  out  at  the  St.  Clair 
experiment  station.  Nothing  is  removed  from  the 
old  garden,  but  representatives  are  placed  at  St. 
Clair  under  more  modern  systems  of  classification. 
The  old  garden,  in  which  the  Governor's  residence 
is  situated,  will  be  kept  up  as  an  ornamental 
garden. 

The  Tobago  experimental  station  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  under  the  immediat 


control   of    the    Superintendent    of    the  Trinidad 
Botanical  Garden. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  Department  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hart  at  St.  Clair,  when  all  arrangements  are 
completed,  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  experiments 
and  trials,  including  the  raising  and  testing  of 
seedling  Sugar-canes. 

2.  The  propagation  and  distribution  of  timber- 
trees,  economic  and  decorative  plants  (by  sale  or 
otherwise). 

3.  The  cultivation  and  trial  of  different  classes  of 
native  and  imported  trees  and  plants  of  botanical 
interest. 

4.  The  study  of  diseases  of  plants,  occasioned  by 
insects,  fungi,  &c. 

5.  The  collection  from  forest  and  roadside  of 
botanical  specimens,  in  view  of  the  preparation  of  a 
flora  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  for  scientific 
reference. 

6.  Collecting,  importing,  and  growing  the  best 
varieties  of  tropical  fruits,  to  prove  their  value  for 
Trinidad. 

7.  (a.)  Training  men  and  boys  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  work;  (6.)  Training  young  men 
after  leaving  school  who  intend  becoming  planters  ; 
(c.)  Providing  lectures  for  the  school  teachers  of 
the  educational  department,  who  are  to  teach 
elementary  agriculture  in  schools. 

S.  Distributing  information  by  bulletins,  reports, 
and  correspondence. 

9.  The  importation  and  growing  of  newly-dis- 
covered plants  from  various  countries. 

10.  The  maintenance  of  exchanges  of  plants, 
seeds  and  specimens  with  botanical  establishments 
— foreign  and  colonial. 

11.  Conducting  agricultural  examinations  of 
men,  boys,  cadets,  school  teachers,  &c. 

12.  Keeping  and  recording  meteorological  and 
seismographical  observations. 

13.  Overlooking  current  foreign  and  colonial 
literature  and  exchanges,  for  articles  on  tropical 
cultures  likely  to  be  of  use  locally. 

14.  Inspection  of  railway  -  stations  annually. 
Officialattendance  at  agricultural  society's  meetings, 
and  other  miscellaneous  duties. 

Queensland  Acclimatisation  Society. 
This  Society  continues  to  do  good  work,  and  is 
turning  its  attention  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties 
of  Sugar-cane  with  a  larger  percentage  of  Sugar 
than  the  old  varieties.  The  workers  must  have 
faith,  and  be  able  to  bear  disappointment  patiently  ; 
with  these  requirements  fulfilled,  we  should  say  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  satisfactory,  and  in  Queens- 
land there  are  many  things  besides  Sugar  which 
could  be  grown. 

The  Royal  Society  op  New  South  Wales. 

I  have  only  been  a  few  days  in  England,  and 
only  a  couple  of  days  ago  I  obtained  such  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronides  as  had  appeared  during  my 
travels.  I  regret  that,  in  your  issue  of  the 
21st  ult.,  you  have  issued  a  "  Warning  to  British 
Scientists,"  in  regard  to  New  South  Wales.  The 
writer,  who  signs  himself  "V.  II.  W.  Fawcett," 
attacks  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  in 
the  matter  of  a  prize  essay  award. 

No  dates  are  given  in  the  letter,  but  the  prize 
(£25  and  the  Society's  medal)  was  awarded  several 
years  ago,  between  the  years  1S90  and  1892  (I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  date,  as  I  am  away  from 
books).  During  the  last  nine  years  a  letter, 
couched  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  the  one 
addressed  to  you,  but  not  over  the  same  name,  has 
appeared  in  at  least  two  Australian  newspapers, 
but  the  Council,  in  possession  of  the  facts,  has 
treated  the  insinuations  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve.  The  Council  has  declined  to  take  any 
public  notice  of  these  attacks.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society  (though 
not  at  the  time  the  award  was  made),  and  on  my 
own  authority  I  take  upon  myself  to  address  you 
on  the  subject,  and  only  take  this   unusual   step 


because    of    the    universal   respect    in   which   the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  held  in  New  South  Wales. 

Owing  to  deaths,  resignations  in  accordance  with 
bye-laws  and  other  causes,  the  personnel  of  the 
Council  is  different  to  what  it  was  nearly  a  decade 
ago  ;  and  there  should  be  strong  reasons  for  hold- 
ing up  a  public  body  as  a  shocking  example  for  an 
act  of  their  official  predecessors  of  several  years 
back.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  has  always  included  some  of  the  best 
names  in  the  colony,  and  I  am  stating  i  truism 
when  I  say  that  the  code  of  personal  honour  of 
the  members  will  be  found  to  be  as  high  as  that  of 
any  of  the  renowned  British  societies.  Although 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  live  so  far  away  from 
our  mother  country,  we  claim  that,  in  our  local 
Royal  Society  we  conduct  our  business  according  to 
the  best  traditions  of  British  gentlemen. 

The  essays  referred  to  were  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  two,  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  my  predecessor 
in  the  direction  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sydney 
(a  member  of  the  Council),  and  theRw.  Dr.  Woolls, 
a  friend  of  Mutler  for  forty  years,  and  a  man  uni- 
versally respected  and  beloved.  When  Dr.  Woolls 
died  in  March,  1S93,  it  was  everywhere  conceded 
that  our  foremost  New  South  Wales  botanist  had 
passed  away.  They  awarded  the  prize  to  "  the 
school  teacher ' '  rather  contemptuously  alluded  to, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  best  naturalists  in  the 
Colony.  The  Council  confirmed  the  award,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  one  of  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  award. 
I  may  mention  that  neither  Mr.  Moore  nor  Dr. 
Woolls  knew  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  com- 
peting essays  ;  and,  as  regards  the  adjudication, 
it  is  impertinent  to  imply  they  were  ignorant 
judges,  and  wicked  to  insinuate  they  were  corrupt. 

As  regards  the  slight  alteration  in  the  title  of  the 
essay,  that  was  made  after  the  award,  and  orb 
application  by  the  successful  candidate.  The 
Council  saw  no  objection,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
affect  the  merits  of  the  essay  in  any  way. 

I  have  already  trespassed  unduly  on  your  space, 
and  would  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  "  V.  H.  W.  Fawcett,  D.Sc,  &c,  of  Sydney. 
We  are  but  a  small  community,  and  I  have  excep- 
tional means  of  obtaining  information,  owing  to  the 
various  official  positions  I  hold.  The  name  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  me  ;  nor  have  my  fellow-colonists, 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult  ever  heard  of  the 
name.  He  may,  of  course,  have  resided  in  Sydney 
a  week  or  two.  but  I  respectfully  protest  against 
"V.  H.  W.  Fawcett,  D.Sc."  (I  wish  he  had 
added  the  name  of  his  University)  posing  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  a  New  South  Welsh- 
man, called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  warn 
British  scientists  against  the  corrupt  methods  of 
some  of  their  brethren  in  the  "Mother  Colony  of 
the  Australias. "  J".  H.  Maiden. 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


It  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  the  evolu- 
tional history  of  man  that  the  discovery  of 
the  insulating  qualities  of  gutta-percha  should 
have  been  so  nearly  coincident  with  the  demand 
for  such  a  material,  when  ocean  telegraphy 
became  a  pressing  need.  India-rubber,  a  similar 
gum  in  many  ways,  forms  no  reliable  substitute, 
especially  because  it  has  been  found  to  deteriorate 
in  sea-water,  while  gutta-percha  not  only  improves 
under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  deep  -  sea 
waters,  but  appears  to  be  absolutely  imperishable  ; 
a  material,  indeed,  of  essential  consideration  when 
the  cost  of  an  ocean-cable  may  possibly  exceed  a 
million  of  money.  India-rubber,  too,  presents  many 
technical  difficulties  in  its  application  ;  pure  it  is 
useless,  and  vulcanised  the  sulphur  comes  in  as  an 
uncertain  agent.  Hence,  it  is  very  doubtful,  if  gutta- 
percha had  not  "turned  up,"  that  ocean  telegraphy 
would  even  now  have  been  practically  useful.  Here 
at  once  we  appreciate  what  a  debt  we  owe  to  the 
poking  and  prying  investigator  who  saw  this  gum, 
tried  it,  and  utilised  it  in  other  ways,  and  thus 
paved  the  road  to  the  discovery  of  its  insulating 
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capabilities,  of  which  he  certainly  never  dreamt, 
being  an  untutored  and  unknown  native  Malay. 

In  1S43  one  Josr  d'Almeida,  a  Portuguese  engi- 
neer, first  sent  over  specimens  of  native-manufac- 
tured whips,  knives,  hats,  &c,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  A  little  later  l»r.  Montgomerie,  a  surgeon 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  noted 
the  peculiar  faculty  it  has  of  softening  in  hot-water, 
and  subsequent  hardening  in  the  shape  then  given  ; 
the  idea  of  surgical  splints  was  thus  suggested  to 
him.  But  it  was  not,  according  to  some  authorities, 
until  184S  when  l'rof.  Faraday  took  the  substance 


found  to  be  marketable  in  savage  countries,  the 
utmost  improvidence  prevailed  in  its  collection,  the 
treeB  being  ruthlessly  cut  down  and  drained  of 
their  sap  ;  and  as  it  takes  twenty-five  years  for  a 
tree  to  attain  a  size  capable  of  yielding  an  appre- 
ciable supply,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  primeval 
forests,  dotted  only  as  they  are  with  trees  of  the 
right  description,  are  sure  soon  to  be  entirely 
depleted.  In  18S1  alone,  the  export  justified  the 
belief  that  no  fewer  than  5,(100,000  trees  were  felled 
in  Borneo,  and  as  these  are  hewn  down  in  the  midst 
of  younger  ones  without  any  consideration  for  the 


Fig.  34. — cherry  "  noble." 


in  hand  that  its  higher  destiny  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  world,  though  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens  that  he  had  suggested  it  as  an 
insulating  medium  in  1S46  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. In  any  case  it  eventually  proved  to  be 
precisely  what  was  wanted,  and  curiously  enough, 
though  it  is  now  approaching  half  a  century  since 
it  began  to  be  used,  and  the  comparative  scarcity 
and  difficulty  of  supply  has  stimulated  research 
in  all  directions  for  a  substitute,  it  still  remains 
master  of  the  situation,  since  it  only  requires  to  be 
cleansed  and  purified  to  be  available  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  The  gum  is  yielded  by  several  trees  of 
kindred  species,  but  chiefly  from  Isonandra  Gutta, 
now  mainly  met  with  in  Borneo,  though  first 
recognised  in  Singapore.     Like  all  native  products 


latter,  it  has  been  estimated  that  five  times  as  many 
were  destroyed. 

Although  few  people  can  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
enormous  number  of  trees  which  go  to  form  wide- 
spread forests,  the  expert  will  gather  from  these 
figures  that  the  waste  is  frightful,  and  would  mean 
in  time  practical  annihilation  if  it  were  permitted 
to  continue.  Fortunately,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cinchona  trees  which  yield  quinine,  so  soon  as 
the  value  of  these  native  products  is  established, 
and  a  constant  demand  begins  to  threaten  exter- 
mination, the  botanist  lends  his  aid,  first,  by 
determining  exactly  the  species  best  fitted  to  yield 
the  supply  ;  secondly,  by  inducing  its  cultivation 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  his  study  leads 
him  to   think   are   congenial.     The    practical   col- 


lector, too,  replaces  the  savage,  and  finds  that  a. 
partial  draught  from  time  to  time  upon  the  tree's 
resources  can  well  be  borne,  so  that  the  "goose 
with  the  golden  eggs  "  is  kept  alive,  and  becomes  a 
perennial  source  of  profit.  The  Dutch  have  intro- 
duced the  gutta-percha  plants  at  Buitenzorg,  and 
the  French  into  Cochin  China  ;  and  thus,  with  a 
judicious  check  upon  the  extirpating  native  methods 
in  the  original  forests  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  else- 
where, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  adequate  supply  will 
be  maintained,  and  that  we  shall  not  find  our  trans- 
oceanic nervous  system  paralysed  some  day  for  the 
want  of  its  proper  integuments.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.B. 


CHERRY    "NOBLE." 

This  fine-looking  excellent  Cherrj-  (see  fig.  34), 
shown  last  year  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
on  the  occasion,  and  which  was  favourably  com- 
mented upon  in  our  issue  for  August  4  last,  p.  91, 
was  again  shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  W.  Ray  & 
Co.,  of  Mount  Pleasant  Nurseries,  Teynham,  Kent, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
July  31  this  year.  It  is  an  attractive-looking  fruit, 
of  large  size,  good  flavour,  and  firm  flesh,  and  shouldi 
become  a  valuable  market  variety. 


THE   MIMULUS. 


Plants,  and  especially  old  ones  in  point  of 
remoteness  of  introduction,  undergo  revivals,  and 
though  they  may  have  to  pass  through  a  season  of 
neglect,  they  yet  at  some  time  attract  attention, 
and  renew  something  of  their  old  popularity.  This 
appears  to  be  true  of  the  Mimulus.  Some  of  us. 
are  old  enough  to  remember  th;  earlier  improve- 
ments of  M.  luteus,  which  was  introduced  about 
1820.  Original  forms  can  still  be  found  in  cottage 
and  villa  gardens,  growing  freely  from  perennial 
root-stocks  year  after  year,  and  forming  dense  tufts 
of  golden  blossoms  in  June.  Not  long  since  I  met 
with  a  sturdy -growing  form  in  a  Buckinghamshire 
cottage  garden,  the  blossoms  of  a  bright  gold  colour, 
without  a  trace,  or  scarcely  a  trace  of  spotting. 

In  course  of  cultivation,  M.  luteus,  which  at  its 
introduction  had  two  dark  marks  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corolla,  developed  forms  having  spots  on  other 
parts  of  the  segments  ;  these  variations  were  noted, 
larger  size  and  greater  substance  followed,  then 
varietal  names  were  given,  and  lists  of  named 
Mimulus  appeared  in  catalogues  of  florist's  flowers, 
and  they  are  still  to  be  found  there,  though  to  a 
limited  extent. 

A  great  stride  was  made  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Mimulus  when  Messrs.  James  Veitch  k  Sons- 
introduced  from  Chili,  in  1861,  the  coppery  M. 
cupreus,  the  name  which  was  given  to  a  dwarf- 
habited  plant  with  blossoms  of  a  bright  coppery- 
red  hue.  Up  to  this  time  the  large- flowered, 
spotted  Mimulus,  though  varying  in  size,  colour, 
and  disposition  of  the  markings,  yet  generally 
agreed  in  this,  that  either  on  each  of  the  five  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla,  or  on  the  lower  segment  only,, 
there  was  a  large  blood-coloured  blotch,  often, 
indeed,  occupying  the  whole  of  its  surface. 
Various  irregular  blotchings  were  at  times  super- 
added, and  in  the  act  of  seeding  and  selecting,  the 
size  of  the  blossoms  became  very  much  increased. 

The  new  M.  cupreus  was  quickly  utilised  by 
raisers,  and  crosses  made  between  it  and  some  of 
the  large  garden  varieties.  In  time  this  led  to  the 
development  of  a  maculated  strain  known  as 
Maculosus,  in  which  the  large  blotches  of  colour  in 
the  older  type  became  broken,  and  dispersed  over 
the  surface  of  the  corollas  in  much  smaller  and  even 
minute  spottings  ;  while  the  blood  of  M.  cupreus 
gave  coppery  and  orange  tints,  increasing  the  area 
of  coloration,  and  even  affecting  the  ground,  the 
yellow  becoming  pale  almost  to  cream.  Varieties 
of  Maculosus  were  named  and  distributed  until  the 
strain  became  common,  and  naming  ceased.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  the  blotches  to. 
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enlarge  rather' than  diminish,  but  smaller  spotted 
varieties  appear  among  seedlings. 

Hosein-hose  forms  appeared  among  the  Macu- 
losus  strain,  but  it  was  found  that  seeds  saved  from 
them  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  the 
type  ;  occasionally  a  hosein-hose  form  will  appear, 

and  they  who  attach  a  value  to  this  characteristic, 
should  perpetuate  it  by  means  of  root  division  or 

cuttings.     A  double  form  or  two  has  ^also  been 
found  in  cultivation. 

Strains  of  large-flowered  Mimulus  are  now  so 
good,  arid  the  blossoms  produced  by  seedlings  in 
their  young  stage  so  fine,  that  naming  is  now  but 
rarely  followed.  The  seeds  germinate  very  quickly, 
the  young  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  the  plants 
flower  when  quite  small.     Mimuluses  are  excellent 

plants  grown  in  pots  for  house  decoration  ;  they 
should  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  and  need  an  abundance 
of  water  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  If 
kept  close  and  confined,  the  plants  soon  become 
affected  by  greenfly  ;  they  should  have  ample  room, 
with  light  above  and  around  them,  and  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.     A  very  showy  bed  can  be  made  with 

•the  Mimulus  in  the  open  ;  if  planted  in  rich  soil, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  it  is  well  to  place  a  stake 

as  a  support  to  the  main  stem.     If  the  blossoms 

are  beaten  down   during  a  rain-storm,  they  come 

■out    again    in     plenty    where    bright    sunshine 

-follows.  R.  D. 


OUTDOOR   PEACHES. 

Few  fruits  give  greater  pleasure  in  growing  than 
this,  and  few  at  the  same  time  want  more  attention 
or  repay  it  better.  From  the  time  of  their 
blossoming  in  March,  till  the  time  the  fruit  is 
picked  in  late  summer  or  autumn,  they  require 
some  attention  every  month.  The  month  of 
August  is  when  the  later  sorts  want  special 
Attention  in  many  ways. 

A  number  of  fruits  may  still  be  picked  off  with 
advantage  where  the  trees  are  cropping  heavily. 
Even  on  strong  shoots  it  is  seldom  advisable  to 
leave  more  than  two  fruits,  often  not  more  than 
one.  Nature  needs  a  good  deal  of  restraint  here. 
Her  object  is  to  produce  as  many  Btones  (seeds  in 
their  hard  cases)  as  possible  to  ensure  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species,  even  if  there  is  little  more 
flesh  on  them  than  on  an  Almond.  Our  object,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
flesh ;  and  ten  Peaches,  where  they  have  been 
properly  thinned,  may  easily  produce  a  greater 
•quantity  of  luscious  pulp  than  twenty  or  thirty 
where  they  have  not  been  so  thinned. 

Sometimes,  when  the  fruit    should  be  swelling 

•rapidly,  there  will  be  noticed  a  number  of  fruits 

with  a  brownish  appearance  and  a  stunted  look. 

These  should  be  picked  off  at  once.     It  may  be 

■there  has  not  been  sufficient  phosphate  in  the  soil 

to  enable  the  tree  to  accomplish  its  stoning  properly 

— always  a  critical   operation,    and   a   time   when 

the    tree    wants   the     greatest   amount   of    solid 

matter   from   the    soil ;    or   it    may   be    that   the 

tree,  in  the  process  of    stoning,   has  so  exhausted 

the  available  food  supply  that  it  is  now  starving. 

What   the   tree   needs    is   a   judicious  application 

■of     liquid- manure,     especially     if     the     weather 

is    hot.      The    best    thing    to    use    now    is   good 

guano,   with  an  analysis  of  8  to   10  per  cent,   of 

ammonia,  and  SO  to  35  per  cent,  of  phosphates.     It 

may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  handful  to  a  2-gallon 

■can  of  water,  soft  if  possible,  as  that  dissolves  more 

of  the  phosphates.     If  this  is  administered  twice  a 

wetk,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten  cans  to  a  tree, 

according  to  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  the  results 

will  be  simply  marvellous. 

An  important  thing  to  be  looked  out  for  is  that 
enemy  of  Peach-trees,  the  aphis.  Not  only  do  the 
aphides  spoil  the  shoots  which  nourish  them,  but 
they  exhaust  the  tree,  as  they  suck  the  sap  of  the 
young  shoots  in  such  abundance,  that  they  cannot 
assimilate  all  the  sugary  substances  it  contains,  and 
■consequently  they  exude  it  on  minute  horn-like 
protuberances  on  their  backs,  much  to  the  delight  of 
their  friends  the  ants,  who  are  there  ready  to  relieve 


them  of  it.  This  forms  a  most  serious  drain  on  the 
tree,  especially  when  it  is  wauting  all  this  sugary 
matter  for  the  swelling  fruit.  The  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  are  so  curled  that  syringing  does 
not  dislodge  the  aphides  entirely,  and  if  a  few  are 
left  they  soon  become  many.  The  better  way,  or 
perhaps  an  additional  precaution,  iB  to  take  each 
infected  shoot  and,  holding  it  point  downwards, 
dust  it  with  tobacco-powder.  Two  applications  of 
this,  perhaps  one,  will  be  an  effectual  cure.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  suffice  to  dust  a  big  tree. 

If  not  already  done,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
nailed  in  at  once,  to  give  the  fruit  all  the  sun  and 
air  possible,  those  for  which  there  is  no  room  being 
taken  off  at  the  junction  with  the  parent-stem, 
care  being  taken  not  to  bark  the  latter  more  than 
necessary.  The  other  strong-growing  shoots  should, 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  be  cut  down  to  the 
length  it  is  proposed  to  leave  them  for  the  next 
season,  so  that  the  strength  which  is  running  to 
waste  in  making  lengthy  shoots  should  be  sent  into 
the  swelling  fruit.  These  remarks,  of  course, 
apply  to  September  and  October  Peaches,  and  not 
to  the  early  sorts,  which  have  by  this  time  been 
gathered.  Only  those  who  have  grown  Peaches 
know  the  daily  delight  of  seeing  them  get  redder 
and  bigger  in  the  sunny  weather  we  often  get  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle,  and  even 
sometimes  to  the  end  of  September.  P.  A. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Rose  Cuttings. — For  light,  warm  soils,  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  succeed  far  better  than  bndded 
plants.  Cuttings  of  matured  wood,  10  inches  to 
1  foot  long,  if  taken  now  with  a  heel,  will  root 
readily  if  inserted  in  a  rich  sandy  soil.  The  ground 
should  be  carefully  prepared,  levelled,  and  made 
fairly  firm,  and  having  prepared  the  cuttings  and 
labels,  put  them  in  straight  rows,  9  inches  apart,  in 
small  holes  or  shallow  trenches,  the  cuttings  being 
inserted  to  half  their  length  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  made  firm  ;   they  should  stand  upright. 

Autumn  and  xeinter -flowering  bulbous  plants. — 
The  following  are  the  names  of  bulbous  plants 
which  come  into  flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
seasons.  Preparations  may  shortly  be  made,  and 
orders  given  to  the  bulb-dealer  :  Anemone  fulgens, 
and  A.  stellata ;  Chionodoxa  Luciliaj,  C.  grandi- 
flora,  C.  sardensia  ;  Colchicum  autumnale,  and  its 
varieties,  with  numerous  hybrids  ;  Crocus  autum- 
nalis,  C.  praicox,  C.  speciosus,  and  varieties  ;  Eran- 
this  hyemalis,  for  massing  on  the  turf  or  planting 
on  banks,  an  ever-welcome  early-flowering  plant ; 
Erythroniums  is  great  variety  ;  Oalanthus  (Snow- 
drops), all  are  beautiful  for  naturalising  on  the 
turf ;  Leucoj  um  vernum,  L.  carpaticum.  L. 
autumnale  ;  Sternbergia  lutea,  and  S.  angustifolia, 
having  deep,  yellow- coloured  flowers,  and  broad, 
Narcissus-like  leaves. 

Narcissus  odoms  (Sweet  Campernelle). — When 
planting  any  of  these  bulbs  and  tubers,  the  ground 
should  be  well  manured  with  stable-dung  broken 
up  finely,  deeply  dug,  so  as  to  afford  a  tine  tilth.  Re- 
tentive soils  may  be  dressed  heavily  with  one-year- 
old  leaf-mould.  When  planting  on  the  turf,  a  crow- 
bar may  be  used  for  making  the  holes,  which  may 
be  deep,  and  should  be  partly  filled  with  suitable 
soil.  Pleasing  combinations  are  made  with  two  or 
more  species  planted  together.  Bleak  aspects 
should  not  be  chosen  for  such  plants,  or  leat  and 
flower  will  be  readily  injured.  After  the  soil  has 
been  allowed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  settle,  it 
should  be  raked  over,  and  the  bulbs  planted  with 
just  sufficient  good  earth  over  them  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance ;  a  rake  or  hoe  is  used  on  the  land.  "  Stern- 
bergias  "  succeed  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  quite 
close  to  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  their  large 
bulbs  being  thoroughly  ripened  during  their  season 
of  rest.  They  should  have  a  piece  of  ground  which 
is  well  drained,  and  the  soil  porous.  Under  these 
conditions  they  prove  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  several 
years. 

Sweet  Campernelle,  Narcissus  odorous.  —  This 
bulb  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  should  be  planted 
early.       Contrary    to    most   Narcissi,    the    bulbs 


increase  rapidly  if  a  good  bed  of  peat  be  prepared 
for  it,  in  which  plenty  of  sand  is  mixed,  the 
blossoms  coming  much  finer,  and  offsets  are  freely 
produced  if  the  bulb  be  left  undisturbed.  This 
preference  for  peaty  soil  makes  plants  useful  for 
planting  between  or  around  dwarf  Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas,  &c,  and  there  they  need  but  little 
attention,  if  once  carefully  planted. 

Spanish  Iris.  —  These  bulbs  are  suitable  for 
planting  in  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  in  clearings  in 
the  woods.  They  thrive  where  the  soil  does  not 
become  much  dried  up,  and  in  such  soils  and  sites 
they  produce  numerous  flowers,  the  patches  in- 
creasing in  size  annually.  At  Abbotsbury,  on  the 
line  of  a  disused  ditch,  filled  with  the  right  sort  of 
soil,  they  succeed  admirably.  They  are  not  so  prone 
to  disease  or  to  weevil  attacks  as  the  English  Irises. 

Iris  stylosa  and  its  Varieties. — These  should  be 
planted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  last,  and 
the  roots  can  be  divided,  but  not  too  severely,  and 
planted  this  month.  Where  they  can  have  a  sunny 
place  and  liberal  treatment,  they  produce  great 
quantities  of  their  mauve,  or  lilac  and  white  flowers. 
They  flower  from  two  to  three  months,  beginning 
in  February. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoonq,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Sobralias. — Many  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  genus  of  late  years,  which,  as  they 
become  better  known,  will  become  popular.  An 
apparent  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  Sobralias 
is  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  bloom,  which, 
however,  is  produced  in  succession  from  the 
same  flowering-reed,  so  that  need  not  count. 
Nearly  all  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  any  sort  of 
glasshouse  having  an  intermediate  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  always  good  prac- 
tice to  repot  any  plant  because  the  pot  or  tub  is 
filled  with  roots,  although  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  healthily,  repotting  about  every 
second  year  becomes  a  necessity.  The  operation 
should  be  carried  out  about  a  month  after  a  plant 
has  ceased  to  flower,  the  interval  allowing  for 
recuperation.  Large,  moderately  shallow  recep- 
tacles should  be  used,  as  they  are  surface-rooting 
subjects  ;  and  these  should  have  crocks  put  in  to 
half  the  depth,  the  rest  being  reserved  for  a 
compost.  This  may  consist  of  turfy-peat  one-third, 
turfy-loam  one  third,  with  well-rotted  cow-dung, 
chopped  Bphagnum-moss,  fine  crocks  and  sand, 
one-third.  Plants  requiring  to  be  divided  should 
be  turned  out,  and  the  tangled  mass  of  roots  cut 
through  with  an  edging-iron,  it  being  impossible  to 
separate  the  mass  without  causing  damage  to  the 
roots.  For  two  weeks  after  being  so  treated,  no 
water  should  be  afforded  ;  but  afterwards  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  quantity  should  be  applied  until 
the  winter,  when  the  soil  should  be  kept  just 
moist.  A  close  atmosphere  and  dense  shade  is 
injurious.  S.  macrantha,  with  its  varieties  and 
natural  hybrids,  should  have  the  cooler  position  ; 
and  S.  xantholeuca,  S.  Sanderiana,  S.  Amesise, 
S.  virginalis,  and  S.  sessilis,  the  warmer.  They 
are  very  clean  plants,  thrips  and  aphis  being  the 
only  insects  likely  to  affect  them,  and  these  may 
be  kept  under  by  frequent  light  fumigations. 

Cypripediums.  —  Many  representatives  of  this 
large  family  may  n  >w  be  re-surfaced  or  repotted-on 
as  the  condition  of  each  may  demand,  operating 
principally  upon  those  which  flowered  during  the 
present  summer.  With  the  declining  light  and 
consequent  increase  of  moisture,  Cypripediums 
generally  make  good  progress.  When  turning  out 
the  plants,  examine  the  tendency  of  the  roots, 
whether  they  prefer  to  ramble  near  the  surface,  or 
penetrate  downward,  as  by  noticing  their  indi- 
vidual habits  a  clue  is  obtained  to  the  depth  of 
material  required  pro  rattl.  Too  much  water 
should  be  avoided,  or  the  new  material  will  decay 
and  become  sour  very  soon.  Excepting  in  the  case 
of  hybrids  claiming  affinity  with  those  of  the  con- 
color  section,  it  is  inadvisable  to  raise  the  base  of  the 
plants  above  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Seedlings  should 
be  afforded  fresh  material  as  soon  as  that  in  which 
they  ara  growing  shows  signs  of  becoming  sour. 

Catlleya  Lawrenciana,  being  late  in  commencing 
to  grow,  should  be  given  a  favourable  position  in 
which  to  develop  its  pseudo-bulbs  ;  a  warm,  light 
part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  or  stove  even,  being 
selected  if  their  present  one  does  not  supply  its 
needs.  Do  not  apply  much  water,  less  harm  re- 
sulting from  a  slight  degree  of  drought  than  from 
superabundance. 
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Cattleya  Eldorado  and  its  variety  JVallisii,  plants 
of  which  are  now  iu  flower,  being  impatient  of 
water  remaiuing  long  about  their  roots,  require 
well-drained  pots,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of 
materials.  Water  is  frequently  required  by  them, 
but  its  passage  through  the  compost  should  be 
rapid,  so  that  dryness  is  likely  to  follow  quickly. 
The  conditions  of  an  East  Indian-house  are  neces- 
sary to  their  welfare  the  whole  year. 


THE  HABDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Sweet  Cherries.— With  the  exception  of  Late 
Duke,  these  are  now  clear  of  fruit,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  for  cleansing  the  trees,  should  they 
require  it.  At  this  date  insecticides  of  full  strength 
may  be  used,  as  the  foliage  being  mature  and  there- 
fore firm  in  texture,  will  not  suffer  in  consequence. 
Having  done  this,  let  all  secondary  growth  made 
since  the  first  stopping  be  shortened,  and  tinish  by 
traiuing-in  the  young  wood  retained  at  the  previous 
pruning.  These  are  small  matters,  but  if  the  trees 
are  put  in  order  at  the  present  time,  they  will  need 
no  further  attention  before  winter. 

Figs. — The  season  so  far  has  not  been  one  of  the 
best  for  outdoor  Figs,  and  a  fine  warm  autumn  is 
needed  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to  ripen 
the  wood.  For  this  reason  the  current  season's 
shoots  should  be  reduced  in  numbers  only,  the  best 
of  them  being  left  over  the  whole  trees.  Let  them 
be  nailed  close  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  where  they 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  great  heat.  All  fruits 
forming  on  these  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off,  these 
being  too  backward  to  ripen  this  year,  and  too 
forward  to  stand  the  winter.  Ripening  fruit 
should  be  protected  from  wasps  and  flies,  covering 
the  trees  with  hexagon  netting  where  these  pests 
are  very  numerous. 

Summer  pruning. — Many  of  the  trees  that  were 
stopped  some  few  weeks  back  have  pushed  a  great 
quantity  of  secondary  growths,  which  should  be 
stopped,  for  being  of  a  weak  watery  nature, 
they  are  of  no  service  whatever.  The  pruning 
of  all  trees  needing  it  out  in  the  open  should 
now  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Strawberries. — If  a  sufficient  number  of  runners 
have  been  layered  from  the  late  varieties,  trim  up 
the  plants  forthwith,  and  put  the  beds  in  order. 
Save  the  best  of  the  self-rooted  runners,  and  plant 
them  out  in  nursery-beds  at  9  inches  apart.  These 
will  form  good  plants  by  next  spring,  and  suitable 
for  filling  up  gaps,  and  in  case  of  emergency  for 
forming  new  plantations  next  year.  As  oppor- 
tunities may  offer,  get  a  mulch  of  well-rotted 
manure,  or  a  compost  consisting  of  one-half  of  the 
latter,  and  the  remainder  of  old  potting-bench  soil, 
or  similar  material,  wheeled  on  and  spread  between 
the  rows  of  two  and  three-year-old  plants.  Well 
work  this  round  the  collars  of  the  plants,  and  in  a 
short  time  numbers  of  new  roots  and  stout  leathery 
foliage  will  form,  which  will  afford  good  protection 
to  the  crowns  in  the  winter  months.  Bring  to  a 
speedy  close  the  formation  of  new  plantations,  not 
forgetting  to  mulch  afterwards,  as  we  may  yet  have 
another  spell  of  hot  dry  weather  to  contend  with. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Spinach. — To  be  enabled  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  this  useful  vegetable  all  through  the  winter,  three 
sowings  should  be  made,  in  case  the  earlier  ones 
run  to  seed  before  early  spring-sown  Spinach  comes 
into  use.  For  one  or  two  sowings  it  is  difficult  to 
advise  as  to  the  date,  so  much  depending  upon  the 
locality  and  character  of  the  soil  of  the  garden. 
Speaking  generally,  the  first  sowing  may  be  made 
at  this  date,  sowing  in  drills  drawn  about  16  inches 
apart.  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice  of  steeping 
the  seeds  in  water,  unless  the  soil  should  be  very 
dry,  as  so  much  water  has  to  be  afforded  afterwards. 
A  better  method  is  to  apply  water  to  the  drills  a 
few  hours  before  proceeding  to  sow.  Land  may  now 
be  prepared  for  later  sowings,  and  rich  manures, 
plenty  of  fresh  soot,  and  uuslaked  lime  applied  to 
the  soil.  Long  Standing  Prickly  is  the  best  variety 
for  these  late  sowings. 

Coleworts. — Plants  raised  from  the  principal 
sowings  may  now  be  transplanted  in  rainy  weather. 
If  the  Rosette  and  London  are  to  be  planted,  the 
distances  at  which  they  stand  may  be  15  inches 
apart  ;  and  given  a  good  start  and  a  rich  soil  they 


will  not  be  much  affected  by  frost.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  land  should  be  dressed  with  slaked 
lime. 

Onions. — The  main  crop  will  now  require  that 
the  ground  between  the  rows  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  in  the  case  of  backward  crops 
artificial  manure  may  be  spread  broad-cast  over  the 
land  ;  this  being  especially  necessary  when  another 
crop  will  speedily  take  the  place  of  the  Onions. 
The  silver-skinned  Onion  should  be  lifted  as  soon 
as  of  full  size,  as  to  leave  them  longer  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  bulbs  starting  into  growth  if  moist 
weather  ensue. 

Tripoli  Onions. — The  seed  may  now  be  sown,  the 
plot  receiving  a  trampling.  Many  failures  with 
Tripoli  Onions  are  due  to  over-thick  sowing,  as 
however  carefully  the  thinning  of  the  plants  may 
be  performed,  it  is  impossible  to  pull  up  the  plants 
without  disturbing  those  that  are  left.  In  such 
cases,  much  labour  is  incurred  in  firming  the  soil ;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  the  first  hard  frost  destroys  the 
crop.  If  the  land  is  still  under  crop,  the  Onion 
seed  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  or  boxes,  and  trans- 
planted when  the  land  is  cleared.  The  bulbsobtained 
by  this  .method  are  much  larger  than  when  the 
seed  is  sown  in  the  open,  if  transplantation  be 
carefully  done.  Giant  Kocca,  Giant  Lemon  Rocca, 
and  Globe  are  excellent  for  this  sowing. 

Polatos  (Second  Early). — The  rains  have  satu- 
rated the  ground,  and  made  the  lifting  of  the  crop 
an  easy  matter,  and  now  that  the  skin  of  the  tuber 
is  firm,  and  the  tops  are  ripe,  the  sooner  they  are 
lifted  and  stored  the  better.  The  tubers  should 
be  put  into  heaps  of  a  moderate  size  in  a  cool  store- 
room or  cellar,  and  covered  with  mats,  but  where 
there  is  not  this  convenience,  they  may  be  laid  out 
on  straw  in  a  shed,  with  a  moderately  thick 
covering  over  them. 

Winter  Radishes.  — Seeds  of  the  Black  Spanish  or 
China  Rose  Radishes  may  be  sown  on  a  south 
border.  Shallow  drills  should  be  drawn  about 
9  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  The  beds 
should  be  netted  to  prevent  losses  from  the  birds, 
and  water  afforded  when  the  land  is  dry.  After  the 
last  thinning  the  plants  should  stand  at  3  ins.  apart. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 
By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Pfant  Gardens,  Frogtnore. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  plants  having  made 
plenty  of  roots,  and  in  some  cases  flower-buds, 
weak  guano- water  or  other  manure  may  be  afforded 
them.  The  guano  should  be  put  into  a  water-pot, 
and  be  stirred  with  a  stick  at  time  of  using,  and 
only  sufficient  should  be  added  a9  will  j  ust  give  colour 
to  the  water  ;  but  the  dose  may  be  increased  later, 
and  also  a  change  of  nutriment,  as  soot  and  farm- 
yard manure-water  given  instead.  Let  all  side- 
shoots  be  removed,  only  four  or  five  of  the  strongest 
growths  being  retained  ;  for  exhibition  blooms  only 
three  are  left.  From  the  present  time  till  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  selection  of  the 
flower-buds  should  be  made ;  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  chosen,  the  three  shoots  at  the  base  of  each 
should  be  removed.  The  early  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  this  operation,  as  the  growth  is  then  more 
brittle  than  later  in  the  day.  In  most  cases  the 
crown  buds  produce  the  finest  blooms,  though  if 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  present  month,  the 
flowers  are  ofttimes  coarse,  and  sometimes  they 
harden,  and  fail  to  develop  properly.  In  other 
cases  the  terminal  bud  is  the  better.  But  these 
details  the  gardener  can  best  decide  according  to 
the  locality,  the  sorts  grown,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  required.  Let  strict  attention  be 
paid  to  affording  water,  examining  the  pots  after 
rain,  which  leaves  the  surface  moist,  although  no 
water  may  reachthe  roots  ;  and  to  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  earwigs.  During  fine  weather  syringe 
the  plants  morning  and  evening. 

Caladiums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Cloxinias,  and 
Achimenes. — These  plants  should  now  be  removed 
to  brick  pits,  and  exposed  to  sunshine,  the  amount 
of  water  afforded  being  reduced  so  that  the  foliage 
may  die  off  in  a  natural  way. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  older  plants 
may  be  cut  hard  back,  and  when  started,  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  smaller  pots.  Cuttings,  when 
rooted,  mey  be  potted  up  in  large  60's.  For  indoor 
decorative  work,  cuttings  grown  on  the  market 
plan  annually  are  very  useful,  the  plants  being 
compact,  and  well  furnished  with  foliage. 

Fuchsias. — Those  plants  that  were  stood  outside 
will  furnish  good  cuttings  ;  and  a  stock  put  in  now, 


and  kept  steadily  growing  on  in  an  intermediate- 
house  during  winter,  will  be  valuable  for  spring  and 
early  summer  flowering. 

Bouvardias.  —  Continue  to  stop  the  stronger- 
shoots,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  afford  manure- water  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Pot-Poses  should  be  examined,  and  repotted  if 
necessary,  or  if  larger  pots  are  not  desirable,  the 
surface-soil  should  be  loosened  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  removed,  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost 
being  afforded,  and  made  firm  with  a  rammer. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 
F'h/s  in  Pots.  —  Late  Figs  should  be  afforded 
manure-water  occasionally,  and  the  house  kept  in  a 
humid  state  by  day.  Let  the  shoots  be  thinned, 
or  the  maturing  of  the  same  will  be  difficult  at  this 
season  ;  and  remove  imperfect  fruits,  and  reduce- 
tbe  crop  to  one  of  moderate  weight. 

Fig-trees  on  Outside  Walls,  carrying  good  crops 
of  fruit,  should  be  covered  with  temporary  frame- 
lights,  so  as  to  get  the  fruits  ripe  not  later  than. 
September.  A  little  extra  attention  in  affording 
water  after  the  trees  are  covered  will  be  repaid  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Muscat  Vines. — The  nights  being  cool  and  the- 
dew  heavy,  make  it  desirable  to  keep  the  Muscat- 
house  rather  drier  than  hitherto  while  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  and  to  afford  slight  artificial  warmth  at 
night,  and  not  to  damp  down  early  iu  the  afternoon, 
except  in  very  hot  weather,  when  the  house  may 
be  left  open  one  or  two  hours  longer  than  usual. 
The  Muscat-house  should  not  be  closed  entirely 
after  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  and  enough  ven- 
tilation should  be  afforded  at  night,  which  in  com- 
bination with  the  warmth  from  the  hot-water  pipes- 
will  secure  buoyancy  in  the  air  of  the  vinery,  and 
prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  bunches. 
Abrupt  raising  of  the  warmth  early  in  the  day 
should  be  guarded  against,  ventilation  being  in- 
creased as  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the  house,  a 
sudden  rise  while  the  berries  are  cool  leading  to- 
condensation  of  moisture,  cracking  of  the  skins  at 
the  footstalks,  and  other  evils.  If  it  be  desired  to- 
colour  some  of  the  bunches  at  an  early  date,  a  little 
extra  light  may  be  afforded  them  by  tying  aside  a 
leaf  or  two,  otherwise  it  will  be  better  to  allow 
colouring  to  take  place  slowly  under  a  moderate 
amount  of  foliage  for  six  weeks  longer.  Too  great  an 
exposure  of  the  fruit  is  apt  to  cause  shrivelling,  and) 
when  this  has  once  commenced,  no  after  treatment 
will  give  plumpness  to  the  fruit.  Let  the  border- 
be  afforded  water  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
applying  it  on  a  sunny  morning.  A  temperature  of 
70°  to  75°  at  night,  and  10°  higher  by  day  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  well-ripened  Muscat  Grapes. 
If  there  are  bunches  still  on  the  Vines  in  the  earlier 
houses,  which  it  may  be  desired  to  keep  clean  and 
fresh  as  long  as  possible,  they  msiy  have  a  covering  of 
stiffish  paper  cut  of  a  circular  shape,  placed  over- 
the  bunches,  which  will  ward  off  the  too  ardent 
sun's  rays  and  the  dust. 

Late  Vines. — Whilst  the  fruit  is  colouring,  the 
Vines  should  be  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of 
health  for  two  months  longer.  All  borders  inside 
the  vineries,  if  they  are  well  drained,  should  be 
afforded  water  once  in  ten  days,  and  outside  ones, 
a  good  soaking,  when  water  is  seen  to  be  required, 
especially  that  part  abutting  on  the  wall  of  the 
vinery.  A  light  shade  of  fish-nets  should  be- 
applied  to  the  roof  in  very  bright  weather,  as 
it  tends  to  reduce  evaporation  from  the  foliage. 
All  Grapes  for  late  keeping  are  improved  when 
ripened  in  warmth,  especially  Gros  Colmar  ;  and 
chills  and  draughts  must  be  avoided.  A  regular  and 
even  degree  of  warmth,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
aerial  moisture,  tend  to  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  As  the  majority  of  late  Grapes  take 
a  long  time  to  ripen,  artificial  heat  should  be  con- 
tinued after  the  fruit  is  coloured,  or  it  will  not 
keep  well.  A  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  with 
fire-heat,  and  S0°  to  S5°  on  sunny  days,  will  be- 
suitable. 

Pot  Vines. — The  canes  being  hard  and  welt 
matured,  with  the  old  foliage  still  sound,  the 
laterals  may  now  be  removed  in  order  to  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  the  Vines  in  the  stronger  buds. 
These  Vines  should  be  gradually  inured  to  cool 
treatment,  previously  to  placing  them  in  a  sunny 
spot  out-of-doors.  The  quantity  of  water  afforded: 
at  the  root  may  be  diminished  as  the  foliage  ripens. 
Heavy  rain  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
pots  protected  from  strong  sunshine. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 

naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling. 

ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  bvt 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

1  Illustrations.  -  -The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  if 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtc. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  Auo.  21— Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 

/"Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
WEDNESDAY,   Aug.  22-^      Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  (two 
\     days,). 

'FRIDAY,  Aoo    24 1  Bradf°r<l    Horticultural   Society's 

1      Show  (2  days). 

("Upper  Strathearn  Horticultural  So- 

•SATURDAY,       AUG.  25-  woie*y's  SAh°y-    .       ,         .    „    ' 
|  Worsley  Agricultural    and   Horti- 
1.     cultural  Society's  Exhibition. 

SALES. 
FRIDAY,  August  24.— Imported  and   Established  Orchids, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c.,at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 61  4'. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— August  15  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  72° ;  Min.  59°. 

August  16  :  Fine,  warm. 
Provinces.—  Avgust  15  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  75",  South-west 
Ireland  ;  Min.,  56°,  Orkneys. 


We  have  received  the  following 

Canadian  Fruits   communication    from    the    Hi^h 
at    the    Pans     ~  .     .  ■    ■  a 

Exhibition.        Commissioner  of  Canada,   which 
will    be    of    interest    to    many 
of  our  readers  : — 

"  The  time  seems  opportune  to  discuss  this 
important  subject— questions  relating  to  it  have 
been  frequently  put  of  late  by  visitors  to  the 
Canadian  Pavilion,  as  well  as  by  visitors  to  the 
Palais  d'Horticulture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

"  An  extensive  display  of  fruit  in  the  natural 
state — the  exhibit  comprising  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  at  so  late  a 
date,  is,  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
a  cause  of  astonishment.  How  have  so  many 
kinds  of  Apples  been  kept  till  the  middle  of 
July  in  such  fine  condition  1  and  how  have  they 
been  brought  so  far  without  injury  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  are  put  daily,  and 
that  require  to  be  honestly  answered.  It  was 
•expected  these  questions  would  be  put,  and  it 
was  intended  that  the  fruit  itself  would  stimulate 
questions. 

"Nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  Apples  in  the 
natural  state  were  collected  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  last  season,  and  stored  away  for  the 
exhibit  to  be  made  this  year  in  Paris.  It  was 
intended  that  this  should  be  made  valuable 
■commercially,  and  perhaps  also  stimulate  immi- 
gration to  a  country  that  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  fruit.  While  Apples  alone  in  the 
natural  state  are  exhibited,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Quinces,  and  all  the  small  fruits  are 
shown  in  clear  antiseptic  solutions,  that  permit 
their  size  and  beauty  to  be  readily  seen. 

"The  chief  exportable  fruit  from  Canada  is  ■ 
the  Apple.     In  an  ordinary  season,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  valuable  fruit  available  for  export  is 
very  large ;    once   or  twice   in   a   decade   it   is 
<extraordinarily    large,   and  in  such  years  it  is 


sometimes  difficult  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily. 
To  dispose  of  this  abundance  with  profit  to  the 
Canadian  grower  and  advantageously  to  the 
European  consumer,  is  the  object  of  this  item. 

"  Of  the  hundred  (more  or  fewer)  varieties 
that  have  been  brought  to  Paris  for  exhibition, 
10  or  15  per  cent/  would  comprise  all  that 
would  safely  be  made  the  object  of  a  lucrative 
export  trade.  A  larger  number  might,  during 
a  short  season,  be  made  profitable.  Some  of 
the  very  fine  fleshed  Apples  might  with  safety 
be  shipped  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
Into  this  number  Apples  of  the  Fameuse  type 
would  figure  largely.  All  of  this  class  would 
require  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  gathered,  and 
would  also  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled. 
They  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble,  however, 
during  a  very  limited  season  ;  but  for  the 
general  trade  something  that  will  handle  well 
is  what  is  required.  Fortunately,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  a  trade,  the  Canadians 
have  a  large  and  useful  list ;  this  includes 
Apples  of  the  highest  quality,  as  well  as  some 
of  only  secondary  quality— a  list  of  varieties 
and  some  of  their  characteristics.  Among  the 
first  is  the  Northern  Spy  :  this  fine  kind  is 
better  known  as  "Spies  ;  "  few  sorts  equal  it 
in  its  many  good  features— it  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  it  is  of  fine  size  and  appearance,  and 
handles  well,  and  always  commands  a  good 
price.  After  being  exposed  a  month  in  the 
hot  building,  the  Palais  d'Horticulture,  many 
of  this  variety  are  not  only  sound  but  have 
retained  their  juiciness. 

"  Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the 
Russets  ;  several  sorts  came  under  this  desig- 
nation, all  of  them,  the  Roxbury  Russet,  the 
Golden  Russet,  and  the  Nonpareil,  all  of  these 
keep  and  handle  well,  and  are  of  first  rate 
quality.  The  Ben  Davis  is  of  good  appearance 
and  handles  well,  perhaps  better  than  most,  but 
is  of  only  second  quality  ;  in  spite  of  its  poor 
quality  it  is  entering  largely  into  the  export 
trade.  The  Baldwin  is  probably  next  to  the 
Spy  in  quality,  and  is  better  known  in  the  trade  ; 
it  has  few  equals  as  a  shipping  Apple.  The 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  or  Greening  simply, 
is  not  in  as  much  favour  as  it  was  formerly  ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  useful  kind  to  ship.  The 
Mann,  and  some  others  of  recent  introduction 
will,  in  time,  displace  it.  The  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg,  or  Spitz  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  one  of 
the  best,  but  is  not  as  profitable  to  the  grower 
as  some  of  the  others.  Amongst  Apples  of 
large  size  that  ship  well  and  bring  fair  prices, 
are  the  Kings  and  Fallow  Waters.  The  Kings 
have,  for  many  years,  been  favourites  in  the 
trade,  their  large  size  and  fine  colour  render 
them  attractive  ;  they  are,  besides,  a  fail- 
quality  and  handle  well.  The  Fallow  Water  is 
fully  larger,  and  this  year  has  handled  much 
better  ;  it  travelled  three  thousand  miles  by 
rail  before  reaching  the  steamship,  and  yet 
some  of  the  cases  gave  over  eighty  per  cent, 
good  sound  fruit  on  reaching  Paris.  Another 
of  this  class  is  the  red-cheeked  Pippin,  it  also 
came  from  British  Columbia,  and  reached  Paris 
in  good  condition  ;  it  is  a  splendid  fruit. 
Newtons  also  did  well  in  every  respect,  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  good  shippers  and 
handlers. 

"  Amongst  the  very  fine  kinds  that  are  not 
exported  as  extensively  as  they  ought  to  be,  are 
the  American  Pippins  ;  this  is  only  of  medium 
size,  but  is  of  perfect  form  and  handsome  colour, 
and  equal  to  the  very  best  in  quality— it  came 
through  the  ordeal  this  year  with  credit.  The 
Blenheim  Orange  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the 


American  Pippin  in  every  respect  ;  both  are  in 
perfect  condition  to-day,  and  the  test  they  have 
undergone  was  a  severe  one. 

"Then  there  is  the  Canada  Red,  the  Canada 
Baldwin,  the  Wagner,  the  Winesap,  and  a  host 
of  others  that  might  be  named,  all  good  varieties 
that  ship  well ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
varieties  has  already  been  named  for  every 
useful  purpose  in  the  trade. 

"Some  of  the  kinds  enumerated  may  be 
shipped  safely  at  almost  all  times,  such  are  the 
Northern  Spies,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  the  Roxbury,  and  the  Golden  Russets  ; 
but  the  Apples  of  the  more  famous  type,  such 
as  the  Fameuse,  the  Macintosh  Red,  the  Scarlet 
Pippin,  the  Princess  Louise,  &c. ,  should  only  be 
shipped  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  disposed  of 
at  once  for  immediate  use,  as,  except  under 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions,  they  would 
keep  only  a  short  time,  and  might  disappoint  the 
handler. 

"  The  question  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
packages  for  export  has  been  pretty  well 
thrashed  out ;  the  ordinary  Apple-barrel  holding 
about  two  and  a  half  bushels,  and  weighing, 
barrel  and  all,  about  150  lbs. ,  is  the  favourite 
package,  though  a  large  number  of  cases  have 
been  shipped  of  late  years  holding  about  60  lbs. 
weight  of  fruit.  In  these  cases  the  fruit  is  in 
separate  compartments,  and  is  landed  generally 
in  the  best  condition.  This  is  a  specially  useful 
package  for  early  fruits,  and  the  fine  soft  fresh 
kinds  of  the  Fameuse  type." 


"  Kew  BULLETIN."— The  Appendix  II.  for  1900 
contains  a  complete  list  of  the  new  garden  plants 
brought  under  notice  during  the  year  1899.  It  is 
very  serviceable,  and  may  be  had  for  a  few  pence 
from  Eyre  &  Spotttswoode,  East  Harding  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  any  bookseller. 

LOGANBERRY.  —  We  note  that  this  fruit,  a 
cross  between  the  Aughenhaugh  Blackberry  and 
Red  Antwerp  Raspberry,  is  getting  into  our 
nurseries.  Some  very  fine  fruits  of  the  Logan- 
berry were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  July  17 
last,  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  were  quite  palatable 
although  they  were  scarcely  ripe.  It  is  of  fair 
flavour,  and  for  jam  or  jelly  making  its  cultivation 
by  cottagers  and  others  is  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment by  County  Council  lecturers  on  horticulture 
and  horticultural  societies  all  over  the  country. 
The  fruit  ripens  at  the  close  of  the  chief  Strawberry 
season,  and  in  advance  of  the  early  Raspberries,  and 
remains  in  bearing  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
It  was  raised  in  California  by  Judge  Logan,  after 
whom  it  was  named,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago,  receiving  an  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  13,  1S97,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Fell,  of 
Hexham. 

"  Statistics,  History,  and  Resources  of 
New  SOUTH  Wales." — This  handbook  is  compiled 
by  the  editor  of  the  Year-Booh  of  Australia,  by 
authority  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  circulation  by  the  Agent-General  in  London 
(Westminster  Chambers,  9,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.). 
Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  and  we 
have  in  short  space,  lists  of  the  Governors  and 
Members  of  the  Parliament,  and  particulars  of 
Government  Departments.  Then  follow  astro- 
nomical, meteorological,  and  live  stock  returns, 
legal,  educational,  medical,  military,  and  naval 
notes  ;  records  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  then  notes 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Colony.  A 
postal  and  railway  guide  is  appended,  and  records 
of  the  mineral,  forest,  and  other  resources,  and  of 
various  industrial  enterprises.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  work  of  reference  for  all  specially  inte- 
rested in  New  South  Wales  and  its  development. 
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Horticultural  Education  in  Germany.— 
'SVe  have  received  from  Prof.  L.  WlTTMAJ  C,  his 
irtiele  (now  published  separately)  contributed  to 
the  Official  Handbook  oj  the  German  Section  of  the 
l'ari<  Exhibition,  and  dealing  with  horticulture,  its 
Progress  and  Status  in  Germany.  Speaking  of 
horticultural  instruction  in  Germany,  he  says  that 
"  It  is  splendidly  developed.  The  higher  education 
is  cared  for  in  Germany  by  three  institutions  :  the 
Royal  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wildpark,  near 
Potsdam,  that  has  been  in  existence  for  seventy- 
<ive  years,  and  will  be  shortly  transferred  to 
Dahlem,  near  Berlin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


and  Hesse  one.  In  all  these  establishments  courses 
of  instruction  are  held  on  the  culture  and  uses 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  kc.  ;  besides  this,  travelling 
gardeners  carry  such  teaching  to  the  different 
towns.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Leipsig, 
there  are  schools  of  gardening  for  young  people 
who  do  practical  work  in  the  day  ;  in  other  cases, 
again,  in  Berlin  for  instance,  it  is  the  young 
gardeners  who  organise  courses  of  instruction  for 
themselves  ;  or,  again,  apprentices  and  assistants 
attend  the  classes  for  adults.  In  yet  other  in- 
stances, gardening  and  fruit  culture  are  taught  the 
pupils  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  schools." 


The  chart  is  divided  into  twelve  vertical,  and 
thirty-six  horizontal  sections.  The  horizontal 
sections  comprise  the  principal  vegetables  from 
Artichokes  to  Turnips,  and  the  vertical  sections 
correspond  to  the  mouths,  and  give  indications 
what  is  to  be  done  or  left  undone  in  each  month  in 
the  culture  or  harvesting  of  each  plant.  In 
addition  to  this,  occasional  details  are  given  as  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  in  each  row,  and 
various  cultural  notes.  We  presume  the  chart  is 
specially  intended  for  dwellers  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  kingdom.  The  necessary  allowances  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  northern  counties. 


Fig.  35. — trellis  in  a  peach-house  at  the  hendre,  monmouth.     (see  p.  132.) 


■oew  Botanic  Garden  ;  the  Boyal  Pomological 
Institute  at  Proskau,  near  Oppeln  (Upper  Silesia)  ; 
and  the  Royal  School  of  Pomiculture  and  Viti- 
culture at  Geisenheim  am  Rhein.  The  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg  has,  since  1S00,  possessed  a  private 
institution,  the  Pomological  Institue  of  Reutlingen  ; 
and  in  Saxony,  since  1892,  the  High  Grade  School 
•of  Horticulture  has  been  active  in  Dresden.  In 
Kcestritz  is  an  establishment  with  a  medium 
standard  of  instruction.  The  elementary  schools 
•of  gardening  are  sometimes  associated  with  the 
upper  schools,  sometimes  independent ;  they  are 
supported  by  the  different  confederate  states,  or  by 
the  local  governments— Prussia  includes  twenty- 
three,  Bavaria  five,  Saxony  two,  Wiirtemberg  four, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  one,  Saxe- Weimar  one, 


"  American  Grasses."— This  is  an  illustrated 
bulletin  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology,  and  is  de- 
voted to  descriptions  and  analytical  keys  of  the 
tribes  and  genera  of  North  American  grasses.  Each 
genus  is  illustrated,  the  illustrations  being  par- 
ticularly delicate,  yet  accurate  and  valuable.  The 
letter-press  is  by  Mr.  F.  Lamson-Schribner, 
Agrostologist,  and  is  to  be  entirely  relied  upon  ;  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  being  an  excellent  study  or 
monograph  of  the  plants  under  discussion. 

"Gardening  Chart."— Mr.  H.  C.  Davidson 
has  compiled,  and  Messrs.  Fred.  Warne&Co.  have 
published  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  a  remembrancer  of 
garden  operations  which  will  be  very  serviceable. 


The  "Monthly  Review."  —  Mr.  John 
Murray  announces  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
under  this  title.  The  Review  will  deal  with  omnibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  pushfulness  and  loud  promises  are  to  be  avoided. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  new  Review  will  prosper 
all  the  better  for  avoiding  such  vulgarities.  The 
illustrations  will  illustrate  the  text,  and  not  be 
merely  pretty  pictures.  The  Monthly  Review  will 
appear  on  September  19,  and  subsequent  numbers 
on  the  25th  of  each  month. 

A  New  Winter-Garden  for  Aberdeen.— 
A  winter -garden,  situated  in  the  Duthie  Public 
Park  of  this  town,  was  opened  recently  by  the 
Lord  Provost  Fleming.     It  is  intended  that  the 
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building  shall  be  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
•winter-garden.  The  building  is  120  feet  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  100  feet  in  breadth.  The 
main  feature  is  a  lofty  dome  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  to  a  height  of  56  feet.  The  struc- 
ture consists  chiefly  of  glass,  supported  by  a  light 
framework  of  wood  and  iron,  which  rests  on  a 
granite  base  of  rough  ashlar  work,  with  dressed 
coping.  The  building,  which  is  under  the  capable 
supervision  of  Mr.  Peter  Harper,  the  custodian 
of  the  Duthie  Park,  has  already  been  stocked  with 
a  fine  collection  of  plants,  including  a  Palm  26  feet 
high  ;  and  a  number  of  county  gentlemen  have 
sent  very  acceptable  contributions  of  plants. 

Battersea  Park. — The  subtropical  garden  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  several  new  designs  in 
carpet  and  other  bedding  being  in  good  condition. 
We  may  specify  an  oval  bed  in  which  sturdy 
examples  of  Ferns  are  raised  on  flat  mounds,  the 
almost  upright  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
Tradescantia  zebrina,  and  on  a  lower  level  are 
placed  solitary  Coleus  in  variety.  Similar  in  design 
we  remarked  a  carpet-bed  skilfully  and  artistically 
planted  with  succulents  as  solitary  plants  —  a 
very  dainty  bed.  Bamboos  are  doing  well  this 
year,  likewise  Cannas,  Datura  arborea  alba, 
Fuchsias,  Tobacco,  and  Giant  Hemp.  Lantanas  are 
getting  more  generally  employed  in  small  beds,  and 
Verbenas  in  mixture  are  used  as  a  carpeting  under 
Abutilons,  Fuchsias,  &c.  The  turf  is  of  the 
loveliest  shade  of  green,  and  altogether  the 
upkeep,  planting  of  the  beds,  and  tidiness  of  the 
shrubberies,  borders,  and  walks,  reflect  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Coi'i'iN,  the  superintendent. 

Import  of  Fresh  Flowers.— A  year  or  two 

since  a  member  of  parliament  interested  in  the 
sugar  question,  desired  to  know  what  amount  of 
confectionery  was  exported  from  this  country.  He 
in  vain,  it  is  reported,  tried  the  Board  of  Trade 
folks,  until  one  of  them  suggested  he  might  look  in 
the  direction  of  Pickles  in  the  Returns :  there 
sure  enough  he  found  "confectionery,"  and  was 
happy.  And  so  it  happened  that  this  last  research 
in  the  vicinity  of  horses,  drugs,  seeds,  &c,  dis- 
covered the  haunt  of  the  newly  inserted  item — fresh 
flowers,  and  we  find  that  last  month  the  imports 
from  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £2,305.  This,  for  July,  is  a  very 
respectable  sum,  but  we  get  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  trade  when  we  learn  that  the 
total  import  for  the  seven  months  of  the  year 
amounts  to  £164,894.  We  have  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  this  new  feature  in  this  valuable 
monthly  publication  of  imports  and  exports. 

CHISWICK. —  The  subjoined   cutting   seems   to 
show  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  determined  to  carry  out  its  policy  of 
leaving  Chiswick.     This  may  be  necessary  sooner 
or  later,   but  we  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet 
come,  since  the  lease  has  still  some  twenty  years 
to  come.     The  question  is  largely  a  financial  one  : — 
"  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  visit  and  inspect  various  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  or  offered  for  their  new 
gardens  in  place  of  Chiswick.     It  is  probable  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  a  selection  will  be  made, 
and   the   old   garden  will    be  surrendered    to   the 
ground  owner,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     What 
will  become  of  it  is,  of  course,  at  present  undecided. 
The  builders  have  got  their  eyes  on  it  ;  and  we 
understand  that  an  important  London   club  have 
been  turning  their  attention  to  it  with  the  view  to 
setting  up  a  fine  club  building  to  stand  in  its  own 
grounds.     The  Chiswick  local  authorities  have  also 
set  their  hearts  upon  it  for  an  open  space  for  thi 
public.      It   is   true  that   the   neighbourhood  has 
Turnham  Green,  and   Kew  Gardens   are   not  far 
distant ;   but  the   green  is  not   much   of   a  public 
pleasure-ground,  and  Kew  Gardens  are  not  a  play- 
ground.    If  it  is  possible  for  the  public  to  get  this 
fine  addition   to  their  breathing  spaces,  they  can 
hardly  do  wrong  in  securing  it,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  disposal   of  the  land  will  be 
most  favourably  considered  by  the  ducal  owner." 


LONICERA  Hildebrandi,  figured  in  the  Oard. 
Chron.,  vol.  xxiv,  1898,  p.  219,  is  now  flowering  in 
the  open  air  in  Mr.  Eweakk's  garden  at  Ryde, 
where  it  is  growing  against  a  western  wall.  Among 
other  treasures  in  flower  in  the  same  garden  are 
Rosa  berberidifolia,  Poinciana  Gilliesii,  Osteomeles 
rosmarinifolia,  and  Dasylirion  glaucum. 

STOCK-TAKING:  JULY.— The  trade  and  navi- 
gation returns  for  the  month  of  July  show  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  increased  value  of  imports  and 
exports — an  increase  in  value,  be  it  noted,  not  in 
volume.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
under  existing  political  conditions,  world-wide  in 
extent,  the  fact  cannot  be  wondered  at.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  some  compensation  to  be  found 
in  the  value  of  exports,  but  this  is  to  be  laid  prin- 
cipally at  the  door  of  the  coal  industry.  The  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  past  month  is  £40,264,167, 
against  £39,935,372,  or  an  increase  of  £328,795. 
In  several  instances  the  effects  of  the  open-door  are 
very  clearly  perceptible — where  failure  is  apparent 
in  one  section  of  the  globe,  plenty  is  clearly  noted 
in  others.  Our  usual  excerpt  from  the  "summary  " 
table  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

39,935,372 

40,264,167 

+328,795 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink  —  duty 
free 

14,691,228 

14,943,537 

+252,309 

(B.)  Articles  of  fond 
&  drink — dutiable 

2,239,201 

1,682,109 

—557,092 

Haw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures           

3,445,455 

3,215,578 

—229,877 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and  manufactures 

5,852,130 

6,73S,051 

+  885,921 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,0S*,374 

1,066,391 

—17,983 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

8S.242 

74,111 

-14,131 

The  always  interesting  figures  relating  to  the 
imports  of  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables,  are  this 
month  of  more  than  usual  interest,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  list  in  the  returns,  which  is  as 
follows  :— 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

£. 

Apples 

117,835 

16,971 

—16,070 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

6,003 

+9,246 

Bananas...        bunches 

89,183 

+39,402 

Cherries 

104,026 

100,303 

+57.00S 

Currants           

49,334 

+64,903 

Gooseberries    

7,764 

+3,003 

Grapes 

104,394 

18,784 

—20,990 

Lemons 

217,484 

100,256 

—14,134 

Nuts — Almonds  (ewt.) 

3,193 

4,630 

+1,780 

Others,  used  as  fruit 
(value)       

£36,412 

£19,7S0 

—16,632 

Oranges 

91,625 

37,362 

—5,670 

Pears      ...        

49,823 

20,942 

—4,240 

Plums    

135,435 

53,191 

—8,615 

Strawberries    

8,408 

+6,949 

Unenumerated 

483,615 

99,851 

—109,994 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

454,268 

372.6S7 

—9,328 

Potatos cwt. 

681,572 

697,789 

+39,614 

Tomatos           ...      „ 

160,303 

+135,212 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 
merated   value 

£215,002 

£64,066 

—150,936 

Some  loss  of  market  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
a  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  ship-labourers 
and  their  employers  ;  any  dispute  where  the  food 
supply  is  concerned  is  always  to  be  regretted — 
especially,  we  think,  where  ripe  and  perishable 
fruit  is  concerned.  The  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  is  placed  at 
£295,899,033,  as  against  £276,639,107  for  the  same 
period  last  year — or  an  increase  of  £19,259,926. 
Coming  now  to  the  brief  tale  of — 


Exports. 
We  have  to  record  an  increase  for  the  month  of 
£1,354,599.  The  total  value  for  July  was 
£24,550,557,  against  £23,195,958  for  the  same- 
period  last  year.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
mention  that  whilst  political  affairs  check  advance 
in  South  Africa,  China,  &c,  other  markets  have- 
exhibited  well  -  marked  signs  of  recovery  and 
advance. 


The   Fenn  Tribute. 

Horticulture : — 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hooo 
Mr.  J.  Wright 
Mr.  A.  Pettiorew 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle : — 

Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.  Dr.  Masters 

Mr.  T.  Turton 
Mr.  C.  Ross 


-From  the   Journal  of 

Mrs.  Falcon  Steward- 
Mr.  T.  Peeds 
Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall. 
Mr.  A.  Dean 


Messrs.  Sutton 
Arthur  Sutton 


The  sums  received  for  the  Fenn  tribute  up  to  the- 
present  amount  to  .£36  2s.  M.,  all  of  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fenn. 

Publications   Received.  —  The  Traveller  (George- 

Newnes.Lt.,  7—12,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.)  The  fourth 
number  of  this  publication  is  quite  as  good  as  were  its  pre- 
decessors. Apart  from  the  useful  letterpress,  the  illustra- 
tions are  well  chosen,  and  very  pleasing. — Fashion,  con- 
ducted and  edited  by  "  Beau  Brummel,  Jun."  |(4,  Argyll 
Street,  Regent  Street),  is  the  "  West-End  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine and  Dress  Guide."  The  August  number  contains  plenty 
to  interest  those  to  whom  fashions  are  a  care.  —  Nature- 
Notes,  August.— Summer  Number  of  the  Harmsuorth  Magazine, 
July  (Harmsworth  Buildings,  Embankment,  E.C.).  This  is 
full  of  appropriate  letterpress  and  illustrations.  —  First 
Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants.  Compiled  by  William  A. 
Clarke.  Second  Edition.  (London :  West,  Newman  &  Co., 
54,  Hatton  Garden).— Gardening  Chart  ;  a  Guide  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Year's  Vegetables,  by  H.  C.  Davidson  (London  : 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.)— From  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology  :  American  Grasses. 
III.  (Illustrated,  Descriptions  of  the  Tribes  and  Genera,  by 
F.  Lampson  (Sciibner).  A  useful  work,  including  in  one 
cover  much  valuable  information.— City  of  Boston,  Depart- 
ment of  Parks:  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Year  ending  January  31,  1900.  Records- 
satisfactory  progress,  and  contains  some  pleasing  illustra- 
tions.— New  South  Wales:  Statistics,  History,  and  Resources. 
Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  Year-book  of  Australia,  for  cir- 
culation by  the  Agent-General  in  London  (Westminster 
Chambers,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.).— From  the  United  States- 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology  :  Bulletin, 
No.  2  :  Fodder  and  Forage-plants,  exclusive  of  the  Grasses,  by 
Jared  G.  Smith;  and  Bulletin,  No.  23:  Studies  on  American. 
Grasses;  A  Revision  of  the  North  American  Species  of 
Broinus,  occurring  North  of  Mexico,  by  Cornelius  L.  Shear.— 
Technical  Series,  No.  8,  Contributions  towards  a  Monograph 
of  the  American  Aleurodido:,  by  A.  L.  Quintance  ;  and 
The  Red-spiders  of  the  United  States  (Tetranychus  and  Stig- 
mieus),  by  Nathan  Banks.—  Proceedings  and  Journal  of  the- 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  January- 
March,  1900.  This  contains  the  Reports  of  the  President  and> 
Secretary,  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  and  a  list  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  Society.— Annual  Administration  Report 
of  the  Forest  Department  of  Madras  Presidency,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1899.  The  several  chapters  deal 
with:  I.,  Extension  and  Constitution  of  State  Forests;  II. 
Management  of  State  Forests  ;  III.,  Gross  Yield  and  Out-turn 
of  Forest  Produce;  IV.,  Financial  Results;  and  V.,  Forest 
Administration.— The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  July  2.  This- 
contains,  among  other  matter,  articles  and  shorter  notices  on- 
the  following  subjects :  Pioneers  of  the  Planting  Enterprise  in 
Ceylon,  the, late  Henry  Trimen  (with  portrait);  Tea  Com- 
panies (London— Ceylon),  Area  Planted  and  Capital ;  Coffee 
Planting  in  Nyassaland ;  Planting  in  Mexico ;  Experiments 
with  India-rubber  and  Tea  Planting  in  the  Caucasus.— The 
Tokyo  Botanical  Magazine.  The  issue  of  this  publication  for- 
June  20  contains  articles  by  J.  Matsumura,  Notula'  ad  plantas- 
Asiaticas  Orientales ;  T.  Ito,  Plants;  Sinenses  Yoshianae  IV.  ;. 
N.  Ono,  Notes  on  the  Stimulating  Effect  of  Certain  Sub- 
stances upon  the  Growth  of  Algx  and  Fungi ;  Y.  Yabe, 
Catalogus  plantarum  ad  Station  em  Zoologicam  Misakensem 
Sponte  crescentium  ;  and  T.  Makino,  Bambusacesc  Japonicse. 
There  are  also  sundry  articles  in  Japanese,  and  notes  and 
general  jottings.— Flora  of  Bournemouth,  mcladmg  the  Isle  of 
Purbcck,  by  Edward  F.  Linton,  M.A.  With  map.  (Sold  by 
H.  G.  Commin,  Old  Christchurch  Road ;  Bright's  Stores,  Tho. 
Arcade  ;  and  Mate  &  Sons,  Bournemouth.) 


A    PEACH-TEELLIS    AT    THE 

HENDRE,  MONMOUTH. 

We   are  indebted  to  the   kindness  of  Mr.  W. 

Crump,  of  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  for  a  full 

account    of    Lord    Llangattoek's     garden    at    the 

Hendre,  near  Monmouth  town,  from  which  we  take. 
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the  following  note  about  tho  Bellegarde  Peach-tree 
growing  in  a  Peach-house  : — 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  convey  intact  to  a  meeting 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  this 
perfect  tree  of  a  Bellegarde  Peach  (fig.  35,  p.  131), 
Che  highest  award  would  be  unanimously  given 
Mr.  Coomber  by  the  Fruit  Committee.  The  tree 
is  growing  in  a  house  about  25  feet  by  IS  feet,  and 
was  planted  about  eight  years  ago.  It  is  evidently 
worked  on  a  very  suitable  stock,  probably  that  of 
the  Pershore  Plum,  which  from  my  own  experience 
is  one  of  the  best  stocks  for  the  Bellegarde  Peach, 
stock  and  scion  growing  at  an  equal  rate. 

'The  iron-trellis  on  which  the  tree  is  trained  forms 
about  a  fourth  of  a  circle,  and  tho  upper  part  is 
about  G  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  better  form 
of  trellis  than  the  flat,  as  the  compulsory  curvature 
of  the  branches  tends  to  keep  the  growth  of  the 
upper  shoots  somewhat  in  check,  thus  the  sap  is 
not  so  much  diverted  from  the  lower  branches,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  ;  moreover  it  is  an  easy 
cnatter  to  perform  any  required  work  on  the  tree, 
and  other  trees  if  worked  on  high  stems  can  be 
planted  on  the  back  wall  of  the  Peach-house,  no 
■shade  being  thrown  on  the  heads  of  such  trees."  We 
shall  give  further  details  as  to  the  Hendre  later  on. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  drops  in  the  middle  of 
July,  no  rainwater  at  all  has  come  through  the  latter 
gauge  for  nearly  sixteen  weeks.  Since  the  10th  tho 
atmosphere  has  been  calm  and  very  dry,  while 
there  has  been  a  splendid  record  of  bright  sunshine 
during  the  same  four  days,  the  average  daily 
duration  being  nearly  \'2\  hours.  E.  M., 
Berkhatusted. 


Notices  of  Books. 


F6RSTBOTANISCHES   MerkbuCH.      By   Prof.    Dr. 

Conwentz,    Danzig    (Gebriider     Borntraeger, 

Berlin). 
This  little  volume  is  Part  I.  of  a  series  of  similar 
handbooks,  and  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Domains  and 
Forests.  Together  with  others  of  the  same  series, 
this  notebook  is  to  be  distributed  freely  among  the 
officers  of  the  Government  Forestry  Department  of 
Prussia.  Though  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
complete  guide  to  forestry,  the  Merkbuch  is  likely 
to  do  good  work  in  calling  attention  to  fine  speci- 


vegetation  of  Australia  as  a  whole  is  highly  dif- 
ferentiated from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Western  Australia  is  more  specifically  Australian 
in  this  connection  than  any  of  the  other  colonies  of 
the  group."  Dr.  Morrison  then  passes  on  to  notes 
on  the  native  plants  comprised  in  the  principal 
natural  orders,  closing  his  paper  with  paragraphs 
dealing  with  poisonous  plants  and  ornamental 
plants,  the  whole  forming  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  country. 


Handbook  of  British  Rubi,  by  William  Moyle 
Rogers.  (London:  Duckworth.)  Bl_aj| 
This  is  a  very  acceptable  Monograph  of  our 
common  Brambles,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
possessing  the  greatest  competence  for  the  work. 
Those  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
genus  are  not  competent  to  criticise  such  a  book, 
but  any  student  can  gauge  the  general  plan  of  the 
work  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  realised  his  plans.  The  author  is 
one  of  those  who  splits  up  the  half-dozen  fairly  well- 
defined  groups  into  a  hundred  or  more  "species." 
Having  gone  so  far,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 


Fig.  36. — annual  larkspur,  "blue  butterfly." 


DELPHINIUM   BLUE  BUTTEEFLY. 

One  of  the  prettiest  annuals  we  have  seen 
lately  was  exhibited  at  a  recent  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  a  pot  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  Our  illustration  (tig.  36) 
shows  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
its  freedom  of  blooming.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  bright  blue.     It  is  probably  a  form  of  D.  consolida. 


THE  WEATHEB  IN  WEST  HEBTS. 

The  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  period,  which  had 
lasted  ten  days,  came  to  an  end  on  the  10th,  when 
.a  complete  change  to  fine,  bright,  and  warm 
weather,  took  place.  The  change  in  the  day  tem- 
peratures during  the  week  has  been  very  consider- 
able, the  reading  in  the  shade  on  two  days  at  the 
beginning  of  it  never  exceeding  61° ;  while  during 
the  last  two  days  the  same  thermometer  has  risen 
to,  respectively,  S2°  and  81°.  The  nights,  however, 
still  remain  rather  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  2°  warmer,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  5°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  During 
the  ten  days  above  referred  to,  2h  inches  of  rain 
fell,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  average  quantity 
for  the  whole  of  August.  Of  this  amount,  1 J  inch, 
equivalent  to  7  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  sur- 
face of  my  garden,  has  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation-gauge,  but  none  whatever  has  passed 
through  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 


mens  of  indigenous  trees,  in  registering  an  in- 
ventory of  trees  that  are  noteworthy  on  account  of 
their  size  or  history,  and  in  noticing  Buch  shrubs, 
trees,  and  plants  as  are  worthy  of  preservation 
among  the  many  changes  that  take  place  in  forests, 
as  elsewhere.  The  book  relates  only  to  the  district 
of  West  Prussia,  and  contains  a  map  and  about 
twenty  illustrations  of  trees  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  country. 

The  Vegetation  of  Western  Australia. 

The  first  volume  of  the  West  Australian  Tear- 
Booh  for  1898-99,  by  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser,  con- 
tains a  communication,  by  Dr.  A.  Morrison,  on  the 
"  Vegetation  of  the  country."  In  the  introduction 
he  says  that  "  The  flora  of  Western  Australia  is 
distinguished  for  its  richness,  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  singularity  of 
the  forms  composing  it.  .  .  .  While  the  vegetation 
of  the  tropical  region  is  not  specially  distinguished, 
alpine  vegetation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely 
wanting,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  high  moun- 
tains and  the  permanent  streams  and  still  waters 
usually  associated  with  them.  The  remarkable 
profusion  that  characterises  the  flora  is,  therefore, 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  is 
found  in  the  south-west  division  of  the  colony,  or 
within  the  triangle  formed  by  a  lino  from  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Murchison  river  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Esperance,  with  the  west  and  south  coast- 
lines between  these  two  points.    .  ,  .     While  the 


why  the  author  did  not  go  further  and  give  us 
200  species.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  sure,  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  species  made  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  discriminate  between  them ;  and, 
further,  that  the  opinion  arrived  at  in  one  season  is 
very  likely  to  be  modified  in  the  succeeding  one. 
As  the  author  says  of  R.  Balfourianus,  "there  are 
undoubtedly  intermediate  forms  connecting  it  with 
R.  corylifolius,  and  these  are  often  most  baffling  to 
the  student,  even  with  the  living  bush  before  him." 
The  enthusiastic  "  batologist "  must  surely  regret 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
which  of  these  variations  will  survive  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed  ; 
that  is  a  pleasure  for  the  botanist  of  succeeding 
ajons.  The  hybrid  produced  by  Mr.  Culverwell 
between  the  Raspberry  $  and  the  Strawberry  <3, 
has  been  identified  by  some  batologists  as 
R.  idffius  var.  obtusifolius,  which  is  the  same  as 
Babington's  R.  Leesii.  This  being  so,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Culverwell  has  produced  artificially  the  same 
form  that  has  originated  naturally,  as  has  been 
done  so  often  of  late  with  Orchids.  The  white 
Raspberry  of  our  gardens  is  referred  to  R.  idanis, 
B.  asperrimus,  in  which  the  setaceous  prickles  [or 
as  the  author  abbreviates  them  "  prk "]  or  strong 
bristles  are  very  crowded  and  tawny,  instead  of 
purple,  and  the  ripe  fruit  amber-coloured.  Another 
garden  variety;  is  R.  laciniatus,  a  handsome  form, 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  producing 
fruit  of  superior  quality.     Mr.  Rogers  denies  this 
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plant  the  rights  of  British  citizenship,  but  is  unable 
to  say  whence  it  was  derived. 

We  have  alluded  in  passing  to  the  abbreviations 
used  by  the  author,  and  refer  to  them  again  to 
suggest  that  in  another  tdition  they  be  mate- 
rially diminished  in  number  : — acic,  bas.,  et.,  pan., 
prk. ,  prklet.,  St.,  are  puzzling,  and  there  is  no 
abbreviation  of  the  reader's  time  if  he  have  to  turn 
to  the  explanation  whenever  he  meets  one  of  these 
condensed  statements  in  the  author's  pages.  The 
increased  space  required  would  not  be  very  alarming. 


Fruit  Register. 


.  THE  LOGANBERRY. 
This  fruit  has  ripened  here  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  It  comes  in  after  the  bulk  of  the  Rasp- 
berries are  over,  and  resembles  that  fruit  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  more  juicy,  and  of  greater  length  ;  the 
flavour  partakes  of  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry, 
as  might  be  supposed,  and  is  hybrid  between  these 
kinds  of  plants.  The  fruit  should  not  be  gathered 
for  consumption  until  it  turns  of  a  dark  colour, 
as  it  bas  a  very  small  amount  of  flavour  previously. 
My  plants  were  weak  when  I  received  them  in 
November,  1S98,  but  they  have  increased  much  in 
strength  since  then,  and  now  the  young  growths 
measure  5  feet  in  length,  which  leads  me  to  hope 
for  even  better  results  another  season.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Casth'  Gardens,  Grantham. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  WEBB  &  SONS'  TRIAL  GROUND. 
A  distinguished  party,  chiefly  of  Professors 
from  various  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  king- 
dom, paid  a  visit  of  inspection  on  Thursday  last  to 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  Kinver  Trial  Grounds  and 
Seed  Farms,  where  were  to  be  seen  a  very  extensive 
variety  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  from  foreign 
countries,  growing  side  by  side  with  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  new  kinds,  the  result  of  cross- 
fertilisation  and  high  selection  this  country  has 
hitherto  produced.  The  party  consisted  of  Pro- 
fessor Parry,  University  of  Wales  (Aberystwith)  ; 
Professor  Blundell,  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester  ;  Professor  Wallace,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Professor  Middleton,  Durham  University  ; 
Dr.  Hunter,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Biffen,  botanist, 
Cambridge  University  ;  and  Professor  McAlpine, 
Glasgow,  besides  several  practical  agriculturists. 
Unfortunately,  heavy  soaking  rains  prevailed  all 
day,  but  this  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
investigators,  who  gave  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion into  the  interesting  features  of  plant-culture 
laid  open  to  view.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
155  varieties  of  Corn  alone,  the  largest  collec- 
tion, as  one  of  the  professors  declared,  to  be 
found  in  any  trial-ground  in  the  kingdom.  The 
utility  of  high  selection  was  abundantly  proved  by 
finer  ears  and  stouter  straw  having  been  imparted 
to  some  of  the  old  Wheat,  such  as  Golden  Drop. 
But  the  marvels  wrought  by  cross-fertilisation  were 
equally  apparent,  especially  in  an  entirely  new 
variety  of  white  Wheat,  whose  plump  corns  have 
only  the  thinnest  skin-coating  ;  while  they  are 
so  close  set  in  the  heads,  that  in  all  probability  it 
will  prove  a  general  favourite  when  brought  into 
general  use.  Among  the  seventy-five  sorts  of 
Oats  which  came  under  view  there  was  not  one 
that  apparently  surpassed  in  heavy  yielding  the 
Bosworth  variety,  but  Dr.  Hunter  gave  the  palm 
to  Newmarket,  on  the  ground  of  its  superior 
milling  quality.  According  to  the  Dalmeny 
experiments,  he  said  this  Oat  had  surpassed  all 
other  kinds  in  yielding  the  greatest  weight  of  flour. 
Some  of  the  Barleys  from  countries  so  far  distant 
as  China  and  Egypt  were  curiosities,  and  the 
"naked"  varieties  were  regarded  with  interest; 
but  of  the  best  malting  varieties  Kinver  Chevalier 


could  only  be  surpassed  by  an  entirely  new  sort,  as 
yet  unnamed,  which  some  pronounced  to  be,  in  all 
probability,  the  Barley  of  the  future.  Some  thirty- 
one  trials  of  Swedes  and  twenty-three  of  Mangolds 
also  proved  of  great  interest. 


GLOUCESTEE    FBUIT    MAEKET. 

In  response  to  an  application  from  the  Glouces- 
tershire Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  several  large 
fruit  growers  in  the  county,  the  Gloucester  Corpo- 
ration decided  to  open  a  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
in  the  city.  The  first  sale  took  place  on  Monday, 
and  was  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  an  encou- 
raging success.  There  were  close  upon  200  baskets 
of  fruit,  and  a  few  lots  of  vegetables,  and  buyers 
were  present  from  Cardiff,  Birmingham,  Chelten- 
ham, Tewkesbury,  Stroud,  and  other  large  centres, 
whilst  local  fruiterers  were  well  represented. 

The  market  was  formally  opened  by  the  Mayor, 
who  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  so 
many  buyers  present.  The  Corporation,  he  said, 
were  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  the 
Market  a  success  :  and  he  hoped  before  long  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the  present 
accommodation  for  the  large  consignments  of  fruit 
that  he  was  confident  would  be  sent  into  the  city. 
Mr.  Sandal,  the  auctioneer,  before  commencing  the 
sale,  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  Fruit  Market  in 
Gloucester  should  not  be  well  supported.  Gloucester 
would  compare  favourably  with  Hereford,  Evesham, 
and  other  places  where  these  sales  were,  and  had 
been  a  success  for  years  past.  Gloucester  was 
centrally  situated  for  buyers ;  it  was  a  good  fruit 
centre  as  well  as  an  excellent  distributing  place, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  if  it  were  well  supported 
by  growers,  buyers  would  patronise  it.  One 
would  think  that  growers  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  send  their  fruit  to  a  market 
such  as  this  rather  than  sell  their  orchards  as  they 
stood,  or  send  their  fruit  to  a  distant  market,  and 
risking  what  they  might  get  sent  them  in  return, 
and  having  to  pay  carriage.  He  thought,  too,  if 
growers  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  selection 
of  their  fruit,  better  prices  would  be  realised.  He 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  growers  would  be 
studying  their  own  interests  in  seeing  that  the  fruit 
was  fairly  and  evenly  packed,  as  the  market  would 
gain  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

The  first  hamper  of  Apples,  74  lbs.,  realised 
6s.  3d.  ;  the  second,  81  lbs.,  3s.  Id.  ;  five  lots  of 
Keswick  Codlins,  each  containing  50  lbs.,  sold  for 
3s.  Id.  per  basket ;  and  a  similar  consignment  of 
Ouarrendens  were  knocked  down  at  3s.  lrf.  each 
hamper.  The  top  price  realised  for  Plums  was  9s. 
for  a  hamper  containing  90  lbs.  A  fine  sample 
(56  lbs.)  of  .Jargonelle  Pears  sold  for  9s.  Qd. 


Law   Notes. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  " EDEN ' 
COUNTY  COURT. 


IN    THE 


At  Lancaster  County  Court  on^Monday,  Aug.  13, 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pape,  wife  of  Robert  Pape, 
Inland  Revenue  Collector,  Morecambe,  sued 
Edward  Armstrong  Jowett,  commercial  traveller, 
for  dilapidations  in  respect  of  "Eden  House,"  Bare. 
The  chief  item  in  the  claim  was  respecting  the 
garden,  which  comprised  about  a  thousand  yards  of 
kitchen,  flower,  and  fruit-garden.  Plaintiff  made 
a  special  stipulation  on  letting  the  house  that 
defendant  kept  the  garden  in  good  order.  Instead  of 
that,  he  let  it  go  into  a  wilderness,  never  mowed 
the  lawn,  and  it  took  a  gardener  and  a  labourer 
over  a  fortnight  to  put  the  garden  in  order.  Two 
cartloads  of  weeds  were  taken  away,  and  they  had 
so  got  the  mastery  it  took  a  "pick"  to  dislodge 
them,  and  they  had  to  trench  them  in.  Sixty  yards 
of  the  walks  which  were  obliterated  had  to  be 
resoiled  at  the  edges.  Defendant  said  he  spent  all 
his  spare  time  and  his  week-ends  in  the  garden, 
which  was  in  a  better  state  when  he  left  it  than 
when  he  took  possession.  Instead  of  the  claim  for 
£8  9s.,  plaintiff  got  38s.  damages. 


THE   FINLEY  LAWN -BAKE. 

"The  common  garden -rake  is  an  ancient  imple- 
ment, and  has  changed  but  little  in  principle  of; 
construction  throughout  the  ages,  although  the 
form  has  been  frequently  modified  to  meet  specific 
requirements.  The  rotary  lawn-rake,  however,  is 
a  complete  departure  from  the  time-worn  ideal, 
and  affords  another  illustration  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  modern  days.  As  in  many  other  familiar 
cases,  the  new  machine  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
when  one  looks  upon  it  for  the  first  time  expression 
is  given  to  the  trite  phrase,  '  It's  a  wonder  some- 
body did  not  think  of  it  years  ago.'  The  manner 
in  which  the  idea  was  stumbled  upon  is  common- 
place. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Finley,  of  Joliet,  111.,  the  inventor,  spent 
his  days  in  the  city,  retiring  for  rest  and  recreation 
to  his  suburban  home,  where  much  of  his  leisure 
time  was  devoted  to  amateur  gardening.  Saturday- 
afternoons  he  mowed  the  lawn,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  raked  up  the  grass  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  It  was  tiring  work  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  Mr.  Finley  often  thought  there  should 
be  some  easier  and  more  expeditious  method.  It 
was  an  unusually  hot  Sunday  morning,  as  the 
inventor  tells  it,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him, 
'Why  not  a  lawn  rake  on  the  carpet-sweeper 
principle  ? '  He  had  it.  The  rest  is  simply  the 
story  of  drawing  designs,  constructing  patterns, 
making  a  model,  tests,  improvements,  &c. ,  until  a. 
company  was  formed,  special  machinery  devised., 
and  the  invention  was  placed  on  the  market  a  few 
months  ago. 

As  already  hinted,  the  principle  of  construction 
in  the  new  rake  is  that  of  the  carpet-sweeping; 
machine.  The  teeth,  as  shown  in  fig.  37,  p.  135, 
pick  up  the  lawn  debris — including  Ioobo  grass, 
leaveB,  twigs,  litter,  paper,  Orange  and  Banana, 
skins,  Peanut  shells,  windfalls  from  fruit-trees,  and 
even  stones  as  large  as  Chestnuts — and  the  blades- 
in  which  the  teeth  are  set,  being  rotary,  cause  a 
suction  which  carries  it  to  the  capacious  receiver. 
The  parts  are  few  in  number,  strong,  and  well  put 
together.  The  machine  is  so  light,  that  a  mode- 
rately Btrong  boy  can  do  as  much  work  on  a  lawn 
with  it  in  one  hour  as  the  average  man  can  do  in. 
four  with  an  ordinary  rake. 

Many  well-known  men  in  the  trade  have  already 
tested  the  machine,  or  seen  it  in  operation,  and  it 
meets  with  their  general  approval.  There  should 
be  a  future  for  it  in  public  grounds,  parks,  and 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  in  private  establishments." 
The  American  Florist. 


Home  Correspondence. 


WET  AND  COLD  SUMMERS. — Most  wet  sum- 
mers are  cold,  but  some  are  hot.  Most  cold 
summers  are  wet,  but  some  are  dry.  Here  we  call 
everything  above  average  wet,  or  hot ;  everything 
below  average,  dry  or  cold.  In  the  accompanying 
table  are  grouped  together  in  ten  columns  (years 
ending  with  0,  with  1,  and  so  on),  all  years  with 
summers  either  wet,  or  cold,  or  both.  The  wet 
summers  that  were  hot  (5)  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
The  cold  summers  that  were  dry  (12)  are  under- 
lined : — 


0 

1 

2 

3    4    5 

6 

7  |   8 

1 

1840 

IS41 

1S43  1S4*  1S45 

... 

1848 

1S51 

(1852) 

1S53  1S54  1855 

I860 

1S62 

1SB3  1S61  (1S65)  IS66 

1S6T 

1S69 

1871 

(1872) 

(1873)  ... 

1S75   ... 

(1S78) 

1879 

1SS0 

18S1 
1891 

1S82 

1883   ... 

...  |l894 

1S85  1I886 

1SSS 

1SS9 

IS90 

1892 

Addi-  \    4 
tions 
0/3 

5 
14 

5 
15* 

5   :   4 

14   14 

1 

5 
11 

2 
8 

1 

6«   7 

3 

We  may  note  great  contrasts  in  different  parts  of 
the  table.  Thus,  the  groups  of  years  ending,  1,  2, 
3,  and  5,  have  each  five  wet  or  cold  (or  both  wet 
and  cold)  summers  out  of  six  ;  while  the  group  of 
years  ending  7  has  only  one  out  of  six  ;  and  the 
group   ending   0   has  two.      Taking    1,    2,    and   3,. 
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together,  we  rind  fifteen  of  those  summers  out  of 
eighteen  ;  taking  li,  7,  and  8,  together,  only  six  out 
eighteen.  The  years  ending  0  have  a  special  in- 
terest at  present.  We  find  four  out  of  the  six 
summers  wet  or  cold,  or  both.  We  might  con- 
struct this  statement :  In  each  decade,  since  1S40, 
one  or  other  of  the  years  ending  1  and  2,  has  always 
had  a  summer  wet  or  cold,  or  both  ;  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  both  years  have  had  such  summer.". 
The  same  may  be  said  of  years  ending  2  and  3.  Do 
these  facts  point  to  a  periodicity  of  about  ten 
years?  Or  will  the  balance  be  redressed  in  another 
sixty  years'.'  In  any  case,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  future  summers  compare  with  the  paet 
in  this  respect.  Ale.e.  B.  MacDowatt,  F.lt.Met.S. 

PEA  FERTILISATION— My  old  friend,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  of  Igbtham,  of  palaoUthic  implement 
renown,  and  a  keen  observer,  writes  me  as  follows, 
which  1  think  well  worthy  of  noting  : — "A  humble 
bee  was  walking  across  ray  shop  floor  on  Wednes- 
day, I  carefully  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  on  some 
everlasting  Pea  blossoms  ;  he  soon  became  active, 
and  seemed  intent  on  eating  his  way  through  the 
lower  wings.  I  watched  his  attempts  at  burglary 
for  some  time,  presently  he  succeeded  and  was 
happy.  This  accounts  for  many  holes  drilled 
through  on  many  other  flowers.  Close  by  settled  a 
hive-bee,  and  his  action  was  totally  different :  he 
centred  his  attention  on  the  standard,  and  began  to 
suck  away  to  his  heart's  content,  at  the  same  time 
trampling  away  on  these  lower  wings  as  a  platform. 
Presently,  as  if  alive,  a  club-shaped  yellow  object 
made  its  way  over  the  bee's  back.  It  was  so 
sudden  in  its  movements  it  seemed  alive,  and 
creeping  over,  directly  Mr.  Bee  removed  the  pres- 
sure, back  it  coiled  again.  I  watched  several  more, 
and  all  the  same.  .Some  years  since,  in  reading 
Lubbock's  book,  I  noted  the  method  of  fertilisation, 
but  nothing  was  said  of  the  movement  of  pistil 
and  stamens  which  here  rose  to  view."  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.B.M. 

A  QUICK  CROP  OF  PEAS.— One  curious  effect 
of  the  extreme  heat  last  month  has  been  the 
rapidity  with  which  Peas  have  tilled  their  pods.  A 
row  of  Sutton's  Early  Giant  Marrow  was  sown  on 
June  20,  and  produce  was  ready  for  gathering  on 
August  10,  fifty-one  days  after  sowing  ;  the  same 
variety  sown  on  March  9  was  ready  for  use  July  2, 
a  period  of  117  days,  which  was  not  unusually  long 
considering  the  cold  spring.  In  fact,  I  consider 
this  Pea  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory 
as  an  early  Pea.  Laxton's  Standard  (a  good  hardy 
variety  seldom  seen  now)  and  Telephone,  sown  on 
June  "20  by  the  side  of  the  above,  will  not  be  ready 
for  several  days.  The  mean  temperature  for  July 
was  the  highest  of  any  month  here  since  August, 
1S93,  but  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
3  feet  was  slightly  exceeded  in  August,  1899.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  heat  in  July,  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  are  more  satisfactory  here  than  they  were 
in  1S98  and  1899,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to 
Peas,  an  average  amount  of  rain  having  contributed 
largely  to  this  result.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens. 

DIGGING  AS  A  RECREATION.  — Our  tool-makers 
must  prepare  for  a  big  run  on  spades  and  forks,  for 
has  not  a  bishop — indeed,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London — actually  been  recom- 
mending that  boys  at  school  should  practice  digging, 
for  at  least  one  hour  daily,  as  recreation  ?  It  is 
indeed  a  feature  of  the  age  when  a  bishop  con- 
descends to  become  a  horticultural  instructor  ;  still 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  his  lordship  did  not  strip 
off  his  cassock,  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  a 
spade  or  fork  set  the  Hampton  schoolboys  an 
example.  I  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  which 
must  have  beamed  on  the  face  of  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Denning,  an  active  governor  of  the  Hampton 
school,  when  he  heard  his  diocesan  thus  descant  on 
the  uses  and  pleasures  of  digging.  It  was  so  much 
in  keeping  with  his  own  vein  of  practical  thought. 
But  we  may  well  wonder  how  far  the  school 
governors  will  act  up  to  the  bishop's  suggestion, 
and  how  far  the  schoolboys  will  accept  with 
satisfaction  or  with  grimace  the  opportunity 
to  learn  the  laborious  art  of  digging.  I  am 
but  a  humble  and  very  non  -  ecclesiastical 
Dean,  but  I  have  long  been  ahead  of  the 
bishop  in  advocating  the  practice  of  digging  and 
trenching,  not  only  for  lads,  but  for  young  men, 
who  would  find  in  such  recreation  something  profit- 
able as  well  as  healthful,  whilst  they  waste 
enormous  energies  in  athletic  sports  and  pastimes, 


practically  making  of  such  sports  a  fetish,  that  do 
little  physical  good,  and  not  a  little  moral  harm. 
To  all  these  an  hour's  trenching  or  digging  before 
breakfast  each  day  would  in  time  represent  to  the 
nation  millions  of  pounds  profit.  In  respect  of 
boys,  our  continuation-school  gardens  in  Surrey 
constitute  practice-grounds  in  the  art  of  digging 
and  gardening  generally,  of  which  most  probably 
the  Bishop  of  London  knows  nothing.  Clearly,  in 
other  and  much  more  practical  directions,  the 
Eight  Reverend  advice  has  been  forestalled.  A.  I). 

LATHYRUS  MAGELLANICUS.— In  my  note  on 
this  plant,  for  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  find 
room  on  p.  114,  I  said  that  it  probably  was  first 
found  near  Strait  L9  Maire.  This  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  as  1  have  since  writing  the  note  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  Walter's  History  oj 
Anson's  Voyage,  and  Thomas's  Journal  of  the 
same  ;  both  of  these  writers  were  on  board  the 
Centurion.  I  find  from  these  that  the  squadron 
had  no  communication  with  shore  from  the  time  of 
leaving  Port  San  Julian  on  February  27,  1741, 
until  reaching  Juan  Fernandez  on  June  11  in  the 
same  year.  Port  St.  Julian  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Patagonia,  500  miles  north  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
Centurion  remained  at  anchor  there  for  nine  days, 
and  explored  the  land  searching  in  vain  for  fresh 
water  and  salt.  It  must  have  been  there  that  the 
Pea  was  found.     The  circumstances  mentioned  by 


Fig.  37. — the  fixlev  lawn-rake, 
(see  p.  134.) 


Miller  were  probably  communicated  to  him 
personally  by  Lord  Anson's  cook,  who  brought  the 
seeds  home  and  gave  them  to  Miller.  I  may  add 
that  this  long  coveted  L.  magellanicus,  or  Lord 
Anson's  Pea,  has  often  been  offered  in  seed  and 
plant  catalogues,  the  species  sent  for  it  being  L. 
tingitanus,  but  more  frequently  L.  sativus,  an 
annual  with  bright  blue  flowers,  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  fodder  in 
Egypt  and  India.  The  meal  from  the  peas  of  L. 
sativus  is  poisonous,  and  being  imported  mixed 
with  other  meal  has  more  than  once  proved  fatal  to 
horses.  C.  W.  Dod,  Eclrji  Hall,  Malpis. 

THE  NEW  BRAMBLEBERRY.— Newspaper  scribes, 
fearful  of  an  editorial  earthquake  if  they  in  the 
dull  season  brought  to  life  once  more  the  big 
Gooseberry,  or  the  ghostly  sea-serpent,  have  found 
a  new  and  startling  wonder  in  the  new  Blackberry. 
How  much  this  interesting  fruit  which,  by  the  by, 
though  a  berry  is  not  black,  owes  to  its  intrinsic 
merits,  or  how  much  it  may  owe  to  its  appellation 
for  its  recent  popularity,  it  may  be  difficult  to  sa}-, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  dubbing  it 
after  that  somewhat  wild  and  warlike  eastern 
potentate  The  Mahdi,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  did 
the  fruit  a  good  turn,  and  the  only  regrettable  fact 
now  is,  that  plants  cannot  be  put  into  commerce 
for  some  time  hence,  as  ere  then  the  fame  of  the 
novelty  may  have  dwindled.  It  has  been  amusing 
reading  this  of  the  general  press,  concerning  the 
new  Mahdi,  and  specially  so  because  one  incorrect 
statement  made  one  day  would  be  corrected  by 
another,  as  in  each  ooe  writer  gravely  told  his 
readers  that  the  fruit  would  not  be  ripe  till 
September,  evidently  oblivious  of  the  fast  that  the 


whole  stir  about  The  Mahdi  arose  from  an  exhibit 
of  ripe  fruit  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  in  July.  It  is  all  the  more  odd  that  the 
certificate  given  to  the  guest  should  have  been 
granted  last  year,  when  no  penny-a-liner  spotted 
the  wonder.  However,  we  seem  at  last  to  have 
obtained  one  good  thing  from  out  of  what  seem  to 
have  been  the  often  made  cross  between  the 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  and  as  the  berry  of  The 
Mahdi  is  large  and  juicy,  and  of  a  deep  claret  hue 
when  ripe,  it  will  hardly  be  confounded  with 
others.  Those  who  have  not  this  laciniatus  should 
get  it,  and  then  when  ready  for  issue,  The  Mahdi, 
that  needs  somewhat  similar  treatment.  These  are 
two  good  things,  and  very  likely  in  time  we  shall 
hear  of  some  others  that  will  be  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  A.  D. 

A  MODE  OF  HELPING  THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS 
ORPHAN  FUND.— If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  would  like  to  have  some  good 
varieties  of  Strawberries  I  should  b;  glad  to  send 
runners  to  them  at  2s.  per  100,  post-free.  The 
proceeds  will  be  forwarded  to  the  charity  named. 
The  varieties  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Noble, 
Newton  Seedling,  Miss  Knollys,  Louis  Gauthier, 
Latest-of-AU,  Auguste  Boisselot,  Auguste  Nicaise, 
and  Dr.  Morere.  The  postage  and  the  package 
will  cost  in  each  case  about  1*.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  manage  to  pay  the  postage  and  cost 
of  package.  15,000  plants  are  to  be  thus  distributed. 
JO.  H.  Davies,  The  Gardens,  Darren  Court,  Neath, 
South  Wales. 

WHY  SWEET  PEAS  ALONE?— We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  too  many  Sweet  Peas,  and  demands  are 
uttered   that  the  number  be  reduced  ;  but  is  the 
Sweet  Pea  alone  open  to  some  process  of  reduction '.' 
I  think  the  culinary  Peas  require  it  ten  times  more. 
I  have  just  totalled  up  the  list  given  in  one  of  the 
leading   wholesale    seed    catalogues,    and    find    it 
amounts   to   some    120   varieties,    with   a   possible 
increase   to   200,   if    some    of    the    leading    retail 
catalogues   were   put    under   contribution.       How 
many  of  these  are  Telephone,  or  Duke  of  Albany. 
Stratagem,    or    Ne    Plus    Ultra,    under    different 
r.am?s'r     Fifty   culinary   Peas  would  not   show   a 
tenth   part   of   the  variation    found   in   the   same 
number  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  culinary  Peas  grow  in 
numbers  much  more  rapidly  than  does  their  fragrant 
relatives.     It   would  not   be  difficult  to  make  up  a 
list   of   fifty   varieties   of   Broad   Beans,    but   they 
cannot   be   distinct ;    and  when   we   come   to  Cu- 
cumbers, the  list  is  appalling  in  its  length,  while  it 
seems  impossible  to  enumerate  more  than  two  or 
three  distinct  types.     I  can  make  up  a  list  of  fifty 
varieties,    eight  of   which  at   least   were  sent  out 
as  new  varieties  in  the  present  year  !     The  Fruit 
Committee   of    the    Royal    Horticultural    Society 
go  on  making  Awards  of  Merit  to  Cucumbers  year 
after  year,  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  dis- 
tinct.   I  was  at  a  flower  show  a  few  days  ago  where 
there  was  a  class  for  a   brace  of  Cucumbers,  and 
about  ten  brace  were  staged  ;  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
they  all  bore  different  names,  but  they  were  all 
exactly  alike  in  type,  and  all  the  judges  could  do 
was  to  select  the  most  symmetrical  consistent  with 
fitness  for  table.      If  members  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee are  ambitious  to  apply  the  pruning-knife  to 
lists  of  flowers,  let  them  first  turn  their  attention 
to  some  productions  with  which  it  is  supposed  they 
are  more  fitted  to  deal.     And  then  the  Melons,  and 
a  Melon  appears  to  gain  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  one  a  month.     I   can  make  up  a  list 
of  sixty,  and  nearly  a  dozen  are  new  of  this  year. 
There    is    a    little    more    scope  for    variation    in 
Melons     than     there    is    in    the    case    of    Cucum- 
bers,     but      the      different      types      might       be 
counted      upon      the     fingers      of     one's     hand  ; 
yet  they  go  on  increasing  in   number  with  a  start- 
ling rapidity.     It  is  even  worse  with  Tomatos,  for 
the  list  totals  up  eighty  assumed  varieties.     Can 
there  possibly  be  a  dozen  distinct  types  ?     If  there 
are  this  number  distinct,   some  of  them  must  be 
greatly  multiplied.     I  find   a  list  of  three   dozan 
garden  Turnips,   seven  varieties  of   Parsnip,  ten  of 
Parsley,    and   as   many  as  forty-two   varieties   of 
Onion,  exclusive  of  the  Tripoli,  Lisbon,  and  Silver- 
skinned  sorts  ;   Cos  Lettuce  thirty,   Cabbage-Let- 
tuce  more ;    over   thirty  Celeries ;    Broccolis   and 
Cabbages  can  be  enumerated  almo3t  by  the  hundred, 
and   they   vary   so    little.      Are   there   not   other 
flowers  of  older  standing  than  the  Sweet  Pea  whose 
varieties  are  much  more  numerous  ?— the  Begonia, 
Carnation,    Dahlia,     Fuchsia,     Pelargonium,    and 
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others.  But  I  hear  no  proposal  to  reduce  the 
numbers.  Why  the  Sweet  Pea  alone  should  be 
singled  out  for  the  thinning  process — the  most 
easily  grown,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  of  them, 
I  can  only  conjecture.  In  reference  to  the  preva- 
lence of  synonyms,  those  most  to  be  pitied  are  the 
wholesale  seedsmen.  They  are  compelled  by  the 
requirements  of  their  trade  to  publish  in  their 
catalogues  long  lists  of  names,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  they  know  to  be  synonyms. 
They  can  take  three  or  four,  or  half-a-dozen  so- 
called  varieties  of  Peas  out  of  the  same  sack.  Any 
newly  announced  vegetable  is  subjected  to  trials 
on  their  well  ordered  trial  grounds.  A  new  Pea, 
■which  is  only  a  selected  stock  of  some  well  known 
type,  is  tested  by  them,  and  its  character  is  noted. 
The  wholesale  seedsman  has  to  consider  his 
customers,  and  he  is  practically  compelled,  in  order 
to  keep  his  connection  together,  to  place  the 
synonyms  in  his  list  at  an  advanced  price  over  the 
type.  The  trial  ground  of  a  wholesale  seed-house 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  selecting  the 
best  stocks  :  they  are  always  selecting  and  re- 
selecting  ;  and  they  are  able  to  apply  the  best  of 
tests  to  any  reputed  novelty.  This  credit  is  not 
always  given  in  the  right  quarter,  but  it  is  never- 
theless abundantly  due.  Lathyms. 

HUMAN  OBSTACLES  TO  FRUIT  AND  FLORAL 
EXHIBITORS. — These  as  held  have  been  emphati- 
cally made,  and  consequently  may  be  marred,  by 
man.  Generally  one  or  more  leaders,  governors,  or 
secretaries,  run  such  societies  successfully  for  years 
— it  is  often  observed  to  me  by  such  of  tbem  as  the 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  One-and-All,  Mr. 
Greening  and  Mr.  Waugh  ;  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural,  National  Pose,  Caledonian 
and  other  societies.  When  Councils,  members, 
Fellows,  employers,  and  exhibitors,  and  the 
railways,  carriers,  and  waggoners  pull  together,  and 
the  jurors  are  known  as  growers  of  experience  and 
fairness,  shows  will  generally  prosper.  Cheapness, 
rapidity  and  facility  of  transit  for  passengers, 
exhibits,  and  baggage,  lay  the  solid  foundation  of 
success.  No  matter  how  good  the  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  garden  products  are,  if  they  cannot  be 
delivered,  decorated,  shown  on  a  certain  table  at  a 
specified  time,  at  a  certain  cost,  the  exhibitor 
cannot  pay  his  way.  A  very  slight  rise  in  prices 
of  transit  will  often  keep  the  best  exhibits  at  home. 
Yes,  a  thousand  pities,  no  one  will  be  the  happier, 
the  richer,  but  the  public  the  poorer,  much.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Greening  and  his 
staff  to  keep  up  the  old  cheap  fares  for  showers, 
singers,  visitors,  at  the  One-and-All  shows,  sports, 
concerts,  &c.  These  efforts  seem  to  have  par- 
tially failed  this  year,  but  they  will  soon  be  re- 
newed with  greater  energy.  The  general  daily  and 
monthly  press  have  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
have  taken  the  side  of  popular  trips  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rates  for  all  educational  and  cultural 
agencies.  And  then  horticulture,  which  now  has 
somewhere  about  twenty  newspapers  a  week,  is 
taking  this  matter  of  cheap  fares,  and  popular  con- 
certs, and  other  great  j'Hes,  in  hand,  and  are  not 
likely  to  allow  the  matter  again  to  drop  until  their 
charming  craft  and  ennobling  pleasures  are  free 
from  grasping  monopolies,  which  impoverish  others, 
whilst  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  enriching 
themselves.  D.  T.  Fish. 

LATE  CHERRIES. —Referring  to  "A.  D.'s" 
remarks  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  11, 
the  Cherries  that  he  saw  at  Kingston  Market  were 
probably  Turks,  or  Turkey  Heart,  which  have 
grown  out  this  year  to  a  remarkable  size.  Turkey 
Heart  is  quite  distinct  from  Noble,  the  former 
being  quite  a  week  earlier,  and  not  nearly  the  size 
of  fruit.    JF.  Bay  >k  Co.,  Teynham. 

STANDARD  ROSE-TREES.— Rose-trees  with  large 
heads,  when  in  full  bloom,  growing  in  suitable 
places  in  lawns,  &c,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
and  should  be  grown  more  extensively  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Crimson  Rambler,  Aimee 
Vibert,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  many  other  of  the 
Teas,  when  budded  on  the  Briar  Stock,  from  4  to  5 
feet  high,  if  kept  moderately  thinned,  soon  make 
fine  heads,  and  the  long  rambling  shoots  bending 
towards  the  ground  as  they  lengthen,  in  due 
time  flower  most  freely.  When  large  heads  are 
wished  for,  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  light, 
open  spot,  so  that  the  head  does  not  grow  one- 
sided. Very  little  pruning  should  be  afforded  the 
weak  and  blind  shoots,  and  superfluous  old  wood 


should  be  removed.  I  often  think  the  knife  is  too 
freely  used  upon  Roses,  and  the  heads  are  too 
much  restricted  either  for  appearance  sake,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  plant.  More  shoots  should  be 
preserved.  H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Park  Gardens. 

THE  PENSHURST  LEECH.— I  have  just  been 
reading  the  interesting  account  by  a  "  Sussex 
Naturalist"  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  102,  of  the  animal  recently  sent  from  there  to 
the  editor.  I  distinctly  remember  sending  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  from  Redleaf  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  what  I  take  to  be  the  same  thing, 
and  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  (writing  from 
memory  only)  the  reply  was,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  tropical  worm,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  The  description  of  the  one  recently 
seen  quite  agrees  with  the  one  I  sent,  and  during 
my  twenty  years  at  Redleaf,  both  before  and  after 
that  time,  I  had  occasionally  found  them,  so  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  a  recent  introduction 
to  this  country.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  flesh-eating  animal,  like  some  of  the 
slugs,  as  1  once  found  one  that  had  partly  eaten  a 
common  earth-worm  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  in  such  a 
position  that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  such 
was  the  case.  That  this  leech  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, I  expect  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
I  have  frequently  found  them  here  in  the  houses, 
not  always  among  Orchids,  but  among  Ferns  and 
other  moisture-loving  plants,  generally  under  pots, 
or  among  the  crocks  in  the  daytime  ;  but  at  night 
I  have  seen  them  on  damp  walls  and  paths.  That 
they  do  no  in j  ury  to  plants,  I  feel  certain,  as  I  have 
never  once  seen  any  damage  caused  by  them.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  found  a  small  one,  and  dropped 
it  into  a  tank  containing  gold -fish  ;  they  made  the 
usual  rush  as  when  a  worm  is  dropped,  but  appa- 
rently "Trocheta"  was  not  to  their  taste,  as  they 
at  once  dropped  it,  and  gave  it  a  wide  berth  after- 
wards. W.  H.  Holah,  St.  Mary's  Nurseries, 
Bichmond,  S.  W. 

SHORT  GRASS  AS  A  MULCH  TO  CARROT  AND 
ONION-BEDS. — While  walking  through  the  garden 
at  Freeland,  near  here,  in  company  with  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Sharp,  the  other  day,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  spring-sown  Onions 
and  Carrots,  and  the  absence  of  the  dreaded  grub 
in  them  ;  and  on  asking  what  means  were  taken  to 
prevent  it,  Mr.  Sharp  said  that  he  saved  all  the  short 
grass  from  the  lawns,  and  put  it  into  a  heap,  and 
when  half-rotten,  scattered  it  between  the  rows 
of  his  crops  of  Onions  and  Carrots,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  not  a  grub  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  lot  ; 
and  he  assured  me  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  put 
round  Broccoli,  Savoys,  &c,  to  prevent  clubbing. 
I  may  add,  the  grass-mulch  is  put  on  in  the  spriDg. 
A.  S.  Cole,  Moncreiffe  Gardens,  Bridge  oj 
Earn,  N.B. 
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ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

August  14.— The  meeting  held  on  the  above  date  was  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  year  hitherto  both  in  regaid  to  the  exhibits 
and  the  number  of  the  visitors.  Orchids  were  conspicuously 
absent ;  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  as  Ct;t  Flowers  were 
few,  and  the  pieces  de  resistance  consisted  of  a  pretty  exhibit 
of  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  a  noble 
Nepenthes,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Fruit  bad  the  precedence  ;  an  exhibit  of  cordon  Goose- 
berries and  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Grapes  from  Lord  Strafford's  garden  at 
Wrotham  Park,  and  some  London-grown  fruit  from  the 
neighbouihood  of  Regent's  Park,  calling  for  the  greater 
amount  of  comment. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  O. 
Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Nicholson,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean, 
J.  Walker,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Bain,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  Self e- Leonard,  C.  E.  Shea,  G.  Gordon, 
J.  W.  Barr,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
bad  a  capital  exhibit  consisting  of  20  feet  of  tabling,  set  out 
with  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi,  which  well  showed  the 
capabilities  of  the  plant  under  pot  culture,  as  a  balloon 
trained,  and  as  a  basket  and  vase  plant.  The  different 
specimens  were  very  finely  bloomed.  The  table  was  set  out 
with  Maidenhair  Fern,  Eulalias,  and  Dracaenas  (Silver  Bauk- 
sian  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield,  Colchester,  showed  a 


choice  assortment  of  bulbous  plants,  and  hardy  herbaceou 
perennials  as  cut  flowers.  There  were  remarked  Coreopsis 
graudiflora ;  Campanula  grandiflora,  and  the  faint  blue  form 
called  alba,  which  is  not  white;  Delphinium  speciosum 
glabratum,  of  a  dark  blue  colour  ;  D.  Zalil,  primrose -yellow 
coloured  flower;  Montbretia  sulphurea,  Gaillardia  maxima, 
Liliuin  Thunbergi,  L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  with  white 
margins  to  the  leaves  ;  L.  superbum,  and  others ;  several 
Crinums,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  a  fine  orange- 
coloured,  large  blossom ;  Rudbeckia  Newraanni,  and  Gladiolus 
of  various  sections  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  staged 
about  130  spikes,  most  of  them  furnished  with,  large  and 
numerous  flowers  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  The  Nurseries,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  showed  four  dozen  Cactus  Dahlias  in  fine  style.  We 
noted  the  dark  crimson  Regulus,  Charles  Woodbridge,  aud 
Harry  Stredwick  ;  the  yellow  Mrs.  Crowe,  and  a  seedling ; 
salmon-coloured  Exquisite;  mauve  Mary  Service;  buff  Bri- 
tannia ;  purple  Emperor ;  and  scarlet  Stella  and  Lucius.  These 
blooms  were  arranged  on  ordinary  show  boards.  A  number 
of  varieties  were  shown  in  fan  form  in  glasses,  and  among 
these  were  noted  Alfred  Vesey,  cherry-red  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lus- 
combe,  light  purple,  with  white  central  florets;  and  Major 
Tuppenney,  scarlet  as  regarded  the  outer  florets  and  yellow  as 
to  the  inner  ones.  Sixty  blooms  of  show  varieties  were  like- 
wise shown  whiGh  weie  rather  below  full  size  although  in 
most  cases  the  blooms  were  perfect  in  form.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  old  favourite  varieties.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  showed 
a  yellow  Cactus  Dahlia,  also  the  varieties  Monarch  and 
Herbert  Mortimer,  but  none  received  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  showed  a 
quantity  of  his  Tea-scented  Rose  Sunrise,  the  blooms  being 
inserted  in  various  devices. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  had  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums,  African  and  French  Marigolds  in  several  varie- 
ties, including  selfs,  striped,  and  edged  flowers.  They  like- 
wise showed  the  "  Scotch "  Marigold,  with  simple,  slightly 
reflexed  florets,  a  glorified  common  Marigold.  The  Pentste- 
mons, seedling,  a  light  crimson  flower  ;  Malamore,  and  Andre 
Lebon,  deep  crimson  ;  Auguste  Cain,  crimson,  were  pretty 
varieties. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  IS  yards  of 
tabling,  furnished  quite  lavishly  with  bouquets  of  Asters, 
including  blooms  of  most  of  the  sections  into  which,  the 
China  Aster  is  divided.  Specially  good  were  Jewel  of  the 
giant  section,  and  of  the  Pffiony  section,  Perfection,  Emperor, 
and  others.  The  collection  of  blooms  was  a  very  good  sample 
of  the  fine  quality  of  English  saved  seed ;  the  whole  being 
raised  from  seeds  saved  on  Messrs.  Cannell's  seed  farm  at 
Eynsford.  In  this  instance  native  seeds  are  quite  equal 
to  German  or  French.  This  firm  showed  also  Nemesia  com- 
pacta  alba,  a  plant  with  pure  white  flowers ;  and  Godetia 
Pigmy  "^Spotted  Carpet,"  a  white  flower  with  crimson  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

J.  T.  Bennett-PoK,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Downes),  showed  a  group  of  plants  of  Biowallia  grandiflora, 
a  plant  once  found  in  almost  every  garden.  The  flowers  are 
blue  with  a  white  centre,  and  in  shape  like  those  of  an 
Achimenes. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick,  Colchester,  showed 
bouquets  of  Roses  of  the  so-called  "  garden"  section,  very 
pretty  and  very  sweet.  We  remarked  the  varieties  Boule  de 
Neige,  white ;  Papa  Gontier,  rose ;  Cramoise  Superieure, 
crimson  ;  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  rosy-buff ;  Madame  Pernet 
Ducher,  white ;  Bardon  Job,  deep  crimson ;  Gruss  aus 
Teplitz,  lignt  crimson  ;  Gustav  Regis,  fawn  ;  Camoens,  pink  ; 
Crimson  China,  Killarney,  pink  ;  and  Madame  Resal,  cerise 
(Silver  Banksiam  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  florists  and  seedsmen,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  exhibited  a  mixed  group  of  flowers  in 
season,  inclusive  of  Cactus-Dahlias,  Gaillardias,  Helianthus, 
Verbena  Miss  Wilmott,  soft  pink  ;  Platycodons,  Water- 
Lilies  in  much  variety  ;  also  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Sweet  Peas, 
Pentstemons,  Crinums,  Kniphofias,  and  Montbretias. 

Messrs.  P.  J.  Looysmans  &  Zonen,  Oudenbosch,  Holland, 
showed  Aralia  alata,  differing  from  the  type  only  in  the 
variegation  which  is  visible  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
gr.,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  showed  some  of  the  finest  Gladiolus  we 
have  ever  seen  grown  in  a  private  garden ;  these  consisted  of 
G.  Lemoinei-Fulgurant,  G.  Duchesne,  Ferdinand  Kegeljan, 
General  Galliene,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Dubrueil  des  Rhins,  Le 
Chat  Noir  (of  the  darkest  shade  of  purple),  Demi  Deuil  (half- 
mourning),  Georges  Frick,  Belle  Alliance,  a  singular-looking 
flower,  of  pale  lilac,  with  the  lower  segments  of  the  flower  of  a 
dark  shade  of  purple,  flamed  with  yellow  ;  Antoine  de  Thiery, 
salmon  red,  aud  large  of  size  ;  besides  several  others  (a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Miss  E.  Armitace,  of  Dadnor,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  showed 
Gypsophila  The  Pearl,  which  blooms  twice  in  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  small  as  in  the  type,  and  quite  white. 

Thomas  Cubitt,  Esq.,  Edenbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Hughes), 
showed  a  flaked  Carnation. 

Fred  Davis,  Esq.,  Woollas  Hill,  Pershore,  showed  some 
extraordinary  double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias  in  crimson, 
rose,  scarlet,  and  creamy-white.  The  plants  were  remarkable 
for  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  bold  character  of  the  foliage 
and  flowers  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Lady  Breadalbane,  Taymouth  Castle  Gardens,  N.B. 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Wright),  showed  Thalictrum  Chelidbnii,  a  plant 
with  minute  lilac- coloured  flowers. 
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Orchid    Committee. 

rtf:  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  De 
B.  Crawshay,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  Little,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Jacques,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  am! 
J.  G.  Fowler. 

E.  Bostock,  Esq.,  Trexall  Lodge,  Stafford,  showed  Cattleya 
Harrisonia?  violacea,  with  nine  well-developed  flowers. 

Sir  William  Marriott,  Bart.,   Down  House,   Blandford, 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  J.  Willard,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Poupart,  G.  Keif,  W.  Pope, 
H.  Baling,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  G.  T.  Miles,  G.  Woodward, 
H.  Markham,  G.  Wythes,  W.  Crump,  W.  Farr,  H.  Balderson, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  and  G.  Bunyard. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcr  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  telling 
exhibit  with  fan-trained,  heavily-fruited  Gooseberries.    The 


3^%is^s»  fit  ;aC - 


Fig.  38. — rurus  phcenicolasius  :  colour  of  the  fruits  orange-red. 
(Plants  and  fruits  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  1900.     See  Report,  p.  136.) 


showed  Laelio-Cattleya  Clonra  =  L.  elegans  x  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii,  a  handsome  flower,  partaking  mostly  of  the  La?lia 
parent. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  [showed  Cattleya  Warnero-Bowiingi- 
ana,  a  smallish  flower  of  a  pale  purple  tint,  and  tube  of  a 
deeper  shade;  also  Cattleya  Pdtrocini  (C.  Leopoldi  and 
C.  Loddigesii). 

<*M.  Florent  Claes  showed  Odontoglossum  crispnm  var 
De  Sadeleri,  a  compact,  almost  circular  flower,  whitish  in 
the  midd'e,  and  faint  yellow  at  the  margins,  with  brown 
potting. 


plants  had  been  taken  from  the  open  ground  and  potted.  They 
were  good  examples  of  this  mode  of  cultivation.  There  were 
shown  six  dishes  of  Plums,  including  Burbank,  a  Japanese  red 
fruit ;  Stmt,  and  Early  Prolific.  Several  dishes  of  early  Apples, 
unblemished  examples,  were  shown,  including  Early  Red  Mar- 
garet, Kerry  Pippin,  Early  Joe,  Mr.  Gladstone,  White  Joanet- 
ting,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Early 
Russian,  Summer  Thorle,  Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish 
Peach,  Rivers'  Early  Peach,  besides  many  early  culinary  varie 
ties.  "A  quantity  of  shoots  and  plants  of  Rubus  phcenicolasius 
in  fruit  (fig.  3S)  were  shown  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 


Mr.  Geo.  Norman,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield 
House,  showod  a  dozen  of  the  Royal  George  Peach,  laken  from  a 
tree  under  glass,  which  has  carried  in  all  this  year  300  fruits. 
The  fruits  were  over  average  size.  Mr.  Norman  said  that 
this  tree  always  crops  heavily  (Cultural  Commendation). 
He  also  showed  Hatfield  Hybrid  Melon,  a  small-fruited 
variety  with  a  yellow  rind  which  is  slightly  netted. 

Miss  Adams,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Keif), 
showed  a  collection  of  fitiit  comprising  generally  fine 
specimens  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Poster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Barriugton  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte  Athems,  Golden  Gage, 
Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Early  Transparent,  Cox's  Emperor,  and 
Green  Gage  Plums  ;  four  Melons,  and  a  dish  of  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine,  a  capital  lot  of  fruit  to  be  the  produce  of  a  purely 
London  garden  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  Markham,  gr.  to  Lord  Strafford,  Wrotham  Park, 
Barnet,  showed  twelve  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
four  being  the  produce  of  a  Vine  planted  115  years  ago, 
and  the  others  were  taken  from  Vines  which  the  gardener  has 
recently  renovated,  but  of  the  same  age.  All  of  the  bunches 
were  equally  fine  in  berry,  and  of  the  same  jet  black  colour, 
those  from  the  renovated  Vines  being  slightly  larger.  The 
weight  of  the  latter  would  be  Zk  lbs.  to  that  of  the  others 
2  and  2£  lbs.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  showed  Kidney  Potato  Pioneer, 
a  smooth-surfaced  tuber  of  the  p&bble  shape,  with  very 
shallow  eyes  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch,  Exeter,  showed  Potato  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  an  old  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  seed  growers,  Sleaford,  showed 
tubers  of  their  variety  Victor,  an  excellent  sample  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Mr.  Dixon,  gr.  to  Lord  Jlchester,  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  showed  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  and 
Violette  Hativc  Peach. 

Mr.  Geo.  Charlton,  High  Street,  Morpeth,  showed  a 
quantity  of  berries  of  Gooseberry  Victoria,  a  smooth  red  fruit. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
furnished  Rivers'  Early  Damson  (Cultural  Commendation). 

W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  RoupellPark,  S.W.  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Russell),  showed  a  number  of  dishes  of  Apples,  chiefly 
early  ripening  varieties,  as  Lady  Sudeley,  Irish  Peach,  Red 
Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  but  no  awards  were  made. 
Some  Peaches  from  the  same  garden  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowood  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
showed  a  number  of  pods  of  Runner  Brau  Lougpod  of  Leyden. 
These  were  very  flat,  being  young,  and  measured  1  foot  in 
length  by  1  inch  in  width. 

Messrs.  J.  Wood,  nurserymen,  Penrith,  showed  a  Butter- 
Bean  named  Wood's  Centenary.  The  pods  were  of  a  light 
yellow  tinge,  and  0  inches  in  length. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery 
Chelsea,  showed  a  cross-bred  Nepenthes,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  raised  from  N.  Dicksoniaua,  crossed  with  N.  Mixta. 
The  pitchers  have  the  capacity  of  about  1  quart  when  of  full 
size.    The  parent  species  were  likewise  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  their  Ladio  -  Cattleya 
Hermione,  a  flower  of  an  uniform  bright  purple  colour  in  all 
its  parts,  excepting  the  margin  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  deep 
velvety  purple  tint.  The  plaot  had  five  pseudo-bulbs  and  two 
flowers. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
}   Messrs.   Kelway    &  Sons,  Langport,  for  Gladiolus  Mrs. 
Wood,  a  rich  purple  self. 

Lady  Breadalbane,  Taymouth  Castle,  for  Thalictrum 
Chelidoni. 

^Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  ani  Enfield,  showed 
Cattleya  Eldorado  Enfieldiensis,  an  entirely  white  flower  with 
the  exception  of  the  throat,  which  is  yellow,  and  front  of  the 
lip  purple. 

PATtIS    EXHIBITION. 

August  8. — Gladioli  and  Roses,  together  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  show.  Gladioli 
were  superbly  represented  by  Messrs.  Victor  Lemoine  &  Son 
of  Nancy,  including  a  number  of  unnamed  seedlings  and  a 
collection  of  blue  or  bluish  varieties.  M.  Gravereau  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  a  new  race  of  Gladioli  produced  from 
gandavensis,  but  with  cylindric  spikes.  The  flowers  are  not 
large,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  race  will  rapidly  be  im- 
proved. Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrilux  &  Co.  of  Paris,  showed 
a  fine  lot  of  Gladioli,  a  group  of  Vinca  rosea,  a  collection  of 
Celosias,  a  group  of  varieties  of  Begonia  sempervirens,  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Amaranthus  bicolor,  tricolor,  &c. ;  Nicotiana 
affinis,  Solanum  marginatum,  S.  Warscewiczii,  S.  grand ifloruin, 
S.  hsematocarpum,  Coleus,  .Zea,  &c.  From  the  same  firm 
'  came  also  a  superb  collection  of  vegetables.  Messrs.  Dupan- 
loup  of  Paris,  and  Billiard  &  Barre  of  Fontenay,  showed 
fine  Canuas.  Gladioli  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cayeux 
and  Le  Clerc  of  Paris,  andBARETTE  of  Caen.  The  Roses  of 
Messrs.  Defresne,  Leveque,  Boucher,  Soupert  & 
Nottlng,  Bontigny,  and  many  others  were  remarkable. 

Orchids  were  not  so  well  represented  ;  as  in  the  majority  of 
preceding  competitions  the  collection  of  M.  Charles  Maron, 
of  Brnnoy,  was  the  most  remarkable.  It  contained  a  fine 
Cattleya  x  Hardyaua,  C.  Eldorado  alba,  C  x  Halevy  = 
Mendeli  x  Rex ;  C.  x  velutino-Lehmanniana,  Leelio- Cattleya 
x  velntino-elegans,  having  the  petals  broader  tthan  in  th 
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type,  of  a  fine  yell owish -brown  tint,  which  resembles  that  of 
C.  velutina,  C.  x  intermedia  Percevaliana,  which  does  not 
show  much  of  the  character  of  the  second  parent,  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  a  distinguished  future ;  Lselio-Cattleya  X 
Cornelia,  with  very  btoad  flowers,  &c. 

The  collections  of  Orchids  from  M.  Bert  of  Colombes, 
Beranek  of  Paris,  and  Keonier  of  Fontenay,  did  not  contain 
any  novelties. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  superb  Crassulaeea?  and 
Cactacete  of  M.  Simon,  the  fine  foliage  plants  of  M.  Dallk, 
the  large  Palms  of  MM.  Delavier,  Chantin,  and  others. 

M,  Gouchault,  of  Orleans,  showed  Ligustrum  sinense  and 
L.  ovalifolium  with  variegated  leaves. 

M,  Perrault  &  Son,  of  Angers,  exhibited  Agaves  ;  M. 
Nonin,  Pelargonium  peltatum  in  variety ;  M.  Desire 
Bruneao,  of  Bourg  la  Reiue,  a  collection  of  Hibiscus 
syriacus  ;  M.  Millet,  of  the  same  place,  exhibited  Phloxes. 
Messrs.  Cappe  &  Son  of  Le  Vesiuet  showed  Crotons  ;  Messrs. 
Doval  et  Fils  had  fine  masses  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  ; 
M-  Reonier  had  Carnations;  M.  Ferard  had  Zinnias; 
M.  B.  Thiebaut  had  Petunias  ;  and  M.  J.  Sallier  of  Neuilly 
presented  Phlox  Liervali  with  red  flowers,  striped  with 
white.  G.  T.  G. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT     HORTICULTURAL. 

Angust  10.—  The  annual  show  of  the  Kirkcudbright  Horti- 
cultural Society  took  place  on  the  above  date  in  Bourtree 
Park.  The  entries  were  fully  as  numerous  as  last  year,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  heavy  rains,  the  exhibits  were  in 
good  bloom.  Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  sent  a  fine 
stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  ;  and 
Messrs.  T.  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer,  were  represented  by  an 
exhibit  of  their  well-known  Roses  ;  while  specimens  were  also 
shown  from  Mr.  Blyth,  Castle- Douglas,  St.  Mary's  Isle 
Gardens  ;  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  Glenauld. 

Marigolds,  Carnations,  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  were  strong 
features  in  the  cut  flowers  in  the  gardeners'  class ;  the 
principal  prize-wioners  being  Messrs.  James  Allan,  Arundel 
House,  Dumfries;  W.  M'Cormack,  Tarff;  George  Benson, 
Milend,  Borgue ;  and  James  Henderson,  Ellenbank, 
Dumfries. 

Fruit  was  exceedingly  good,  Grapes  and  bush-fruits 
especially.  Messrs.  James  Anderson,  James  Doff,  Threave  ; 
and  G.  Anderson,  carried  off  the  principal  prizes. 

Theamateur  classes  were  exceedingly  good  all  over,  the  pot 
pLints  being  excellent.  Mr.  W.  M'Cormack  again  carried  off 
the  lion's  share  of  the  awards,  Mr.  R.  Middleton  following 
him  closely.  R.  J.  A. 


CASTLE    ASHBY. 

A  very  good  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton  recently,  at  which  the  exhibits  were 
excellent,  and  competition  keen ;  in  many  cases  iipwards  of 
nine  and  ten  entries  were  staged  in  some  classes.  Peas 
and  Beans,  Polatos  and  other  roots,  were  above  the  average 
appeararce. 

The  fine  feature  of  the  show  was  the  table  decoration  that 
was  done  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  a  very  costly  set  of  china -and -gold  fruit-dishes. 
The  head  gardener  at  Castle  Ashby  chose  as  his  flowers 
Salpiglossis.  The  fruit  consisted  of  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  table,  he  filled  a  tent  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  besides  Palms,  Acalypha  hispida,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  with  very  fine  spikes,  the  variety  Alba 
especially  ;  and  small  plants  and  mosses. 

Unfortunately  the  raiu,  which  fell  heavily,  diminished  the 
pecuniary  results  of  this  excellent  show.  H.  K. 


ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER  SHOW, 
LEICESTER. 

August  7,  S.  — The  full  force  of  the  storm  of  Monday  night 
the  6th  inst.,  appears  to  have  spent  itself  over  the  Abbey 
Park,  for  of  the  six  spacious  tents  three  of  them  were  laid  low 
by  the  force  of  the  gale,  unhappily  one  of  them  after  two  or 
threo  fine  groups  had  been  arranged.  One  of  the  cottager's 
tents  was  so  wrecked,  that  two  of  the  large  plant-houses  were 
cleared  of  their  contents,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were 
staged  in  them.  Every  effort  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  J.  Burn 
to  repair  the  havoc  wrought ;  it  was  a  very  trying  time  for 
him,  but  coolness  and  courage  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
The  staging  could  not  be  completed  until  <_  onsiderably 
beyond  the  usual  time,  the  judging  was  necessarily  delayed, 
rain-storms  drove  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  tents,  and 
much  of  the  judging  was  got  through  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Note-taking  became  a  matter  of  almost  practical  impossibility. 

In  the  Open-to-AU  Division,  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
was  1st  with  a  superb  group  of  plants,  set  upon  a  space  of 
160  superficial  feet,  arranged  in  bis  well-known  style 
Orchids  and  rich  Crotons  predominating.  Mr.  H.  Rogers, 
Leicester,  was  a  close  2nd  ;  but  all  the  groups  were  remarkably 
goxl.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  of  Rugby,  had  the  best  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Vause,  of  Leamington, 
was  2nd.  There  was  a  class  also  for  six  Ferns,  and  for  the 
best  plant  in  bloom.  Specimens  are  never  a  strong  point  at 
Leicester,  as  the  value  of  the  money  prizes  do  not  justify 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  others  in  taking  their  plants  at  such 
heavy  cost. 

In  the  division  for  cut  flowers,  open,  Roses  formed  a  strong 
feature,   but  the  dressing  or  manipulation  of   the    blooms 


appeared  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to.  largely  change 
the  character  of  some  of  the  Mowers ;  this  is  carrying  dressing 
to  inordinate  limits.  The  reported  practice  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  deducting  points  for  dressing  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  drastic  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  practice, 
any  dressing  that  places  the  petals  in  an  unnatural  position 
should  be  made  to  carry  disqualification. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  placed  1st  with, 
thirty-six  varieties  ;  and  they  were  run  very  close  by  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards.  With  twenty-four  blooms, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  1st ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  '2nd. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  were  of  somewhat  poor  quality,  and  in  the 
foregoing  classes  hybrid  perpetuals  largely  preponderated. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  had  the  best  twelve  Tea3.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Roses,  one  variety,  Mr.  H.  Dickson  came  1st, 
with  well  finished  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  and  Messrs.  A  Dickson  had 
the  best  twelve  Teas,  one  variety,  staging  Madame  Hoste; 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  coming  2nd  with  Luciole.  The  best 
Rose  in  the  show  was  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

The  best  twelve  Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  came  from 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  the  2nd  prize  going  to 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  Balsall  Heath.  With  twelve  yellow  ground 
varieties,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  again  1st,  and  Messrs. 
Artindale  &  Son  2nd.  Mr.  Rudd  had  the  best  twelve  white 
ground  Picotees,  staging  clean  pure  blooms  of  high  quality  ; 
and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  2nd.  There  were  classes  for 
single  blooms,  and  they  were  exhibited  in  bunches  also. 

Bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  placed  in 
stands  much  too  small  for  them,  and  consequently  greatly 
crowded,  and  so  lost  very  much  of  thtir  effectiveness. 
Haidy  annuals  in  bunches  of  twelve  were  also  shown,  and 
they  also  could  be  better  displayed  with  advantage.  There 
were  some  pretty  bunches  of  Violets. 

Hand  and  bridal  bouquets  were  very  good,  the  leading 
honours  being  divided  between  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son, 
Coventry,  and  Jones  &  Son,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  best 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  filling  a  space  of  7i  feet  came  from 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Hitchin.  There  were  classes  also 
for  show  anl  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Fruit. 

The  exhibits  under  this  heading  were  remarkably  good,  but 
the  white  Muscat  Grapes,  though  bunch  and  berry  were 
alike  fine,  were  somewhat  green  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  1st  with  eight  dishes,  having 
Madresfield  Court,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  Barrington  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  ani  a  Melon— an  excellent 
collection.  2nd,  Mr  J.  Doe,  The  Gardens,  Ruiford  Abbey,  who 
had  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  Grapes,  and  a  fine  Pineapple,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine  &c.  With  eight  dishes,  Pine  excluded, 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  again  1st,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Elruge 
Nectarine,  Kirke's  Plum,  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  Melon,  and 
Negro  Largo  Figs.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  2nd,  he  had 
Madresfield  Cuurt  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Barrington  Peaches,  Fitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  Moor 
Park  Apricots,  &c. 

With  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each, 
Mr.  A.  McCulloch  was  1st,  having  Muscat  of  Alexandria'. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Gros  Maroc ;  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Elphinstone,  Nottingham,  was  2nd.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  2nd.  With  two  bunches  of  White  Muscats', 
Mr.  W.  Duncan,  Bosworth  Hall  Gardens,  was  1st ;  and  Mr' 
McCulloch  2nd.  With  two  bunches  of  white  other  than  these 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  1st  with  well-fruited  Foster's 'Seed- 
ling;  and  Mr.  Duncan  2nd,  with  Bucklandl  Sweetwater. 
Any  other  black  but  Hamburgh  was  represented  by  excellent 
Madresfield  Court  from  Mr.  Goodacre  ;  Mr.  R.  Shaw,  The 
Gardens,  Garend  on  Park,  was  2nd  with  Gros  Maroc.  There 
were  classes  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  &c.  ;  also  for  bush- 
fruits,  and  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  were  numerously  shown. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  numerous  and  very  fine.  The  special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Harrison  &  Sons,  and 
others,  brought  excellent  competitions,  while  the  cottagers' 
produce  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  of  a  very  diversified  character, 
and  foremost  among  them  was  the  representatives  of  topiary 
gardening  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of 
the  Highgate  Nurseries.  These  were  placed  on  the  grass  sward 
in  the  open,  and  attracted  a  large  amount  of  interest.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Lane,  gr.  to  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ellis,  Knighton,  Hayes,  had  a 
very  fine  group  of  plants,  such  as  U'ich-leaved  Codireums, 
Dracaenas,  the  variegated  Eulalia,  Caladiums,  &c.  Messrs. 
Harrison  k  Sojss,  Market  Place,  Leicester,  had  a  large 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  very  fine  Gloxinias,  Egg-plants, 
Coleus,  &c.  Mr.  Robert  Pringle,  Leicester,  had  a  stand  of 
various  cut  flowers  of  good  quality,  such  as  Carnations, 
Phloxes,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had 
collections  of  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  Dahlias,  &c.  Mr. 
Walter  Bentley,  Belgrave,  had  a  collection  of  Carnations, 
&c,  in  hunches.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  had  one 
of  their  elaborate  collections  of  Ferns,  showing  great  variety. 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  had  a  representative 
collection  of  Violas  in  sprays,  and  several  pretty  floral  designs 
showing  how  Violas  and  Roses  can  be  utilised  for  indoor 
decoration, 

Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  &  Son,  Chesterfield,  had  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Carnations,  mainly  yellow  grounds  of  a 
very  attractive  character.    Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison  had  a  large 


collection  of  Violas  in  spray?.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnbam, 
had  a  large  quantity  of  show  Dahlias,  and  also  Cactus 
varieties  in  excellent  character  for  so  early  in  the  season. 
Mr.  H.  Deverill,  nurseryman,  Banbury,  had  a  large 
bank  of  hardy  flowers  in  considerable  variety.  Mr.  B.  R 
Davis,  Yeovil,  had  cne  of  his  unique  collections 
of  Begonias,  many  of  the  doubles  of  very  fine  quality.  There 
were  doubtless  other  trade  exhibits,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  made  it  extremely  dillicult  to  get  near  some  of  them. 


THE    BRITISH    PTERIDOLOGICAL. 

Despite  the  terribly  inclement  weather  which  characterised 
the  Bank  Holiday  generally,  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  eminently  a  success,  being  well  attended,  and  many 
exquisite  forms  of  British  Ferns  being  exhibited  in  the  shape 
of  fronds  and  plants.  The  meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  the 
Institute,  Bownesson-Windermere,  Mr.  C  T,  Druery,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.,  president  of  the  society,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
usual  formalities  having  been  gone  through,  the  chairman 
addressed  the  meeting,  alluding  to  the  loss  the  society  had 
sustained  by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  literature  of  the  cult,  and  to  the 
number  of  new  forms  ;  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gunn,  who 
only  joined  the  society  a  year  ago,  and  had  been 
snatched  away  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Passing  from  this 
sad  theme,  he  proceeded  to  a  far  pleasanter  one,  takiDg  the 
form  of  the  presentation  by  the  members  of  the  society  of  a 
very  massive  handsome  clock  and  a  choice  full  tea  service  of 
china,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  illuminated  framed 
expression  of  the  esteem  and  legard  of  the  donors  for  Mr.  G. 
Whitwell,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  whose 
invaluable  services  were  thus  tangibly  recognised.  Mr. 
Whitwell  returned  thanks  in  a  very  feeling  speech.  This 
pleasant  ceremony  concluded,  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  which  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature,  were  read 
and  adopted,  and  the  whole  of  the  officers,  including  the 
President,  were  re-elected;  Mr.  Askew's  name  being  added  to 
the  committee. 

As  it  had  been  resolved  at  the  previous  annual  meeting 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
select  British  Ferns  to  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  the  said  committee  reported  that  the  lists  had  now 
been  compiled  by  the  editor  (Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery),  and 
that,  having  gone  carefully  through  it,  it  had  been 
approved.  Furthermore,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee 
be  fully  empowered  to  deal  with  the  publication  and  issue. 
The  Chairman  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  "  The  Growth  of 
a  Hobby,"  relating  how  be  had  commenced  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  British  Ferns,  and  how  that  study  had  developed 
in  course  of  time.  Mr.  George  Whitwell  then  followed 
with  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  em- 
bodying a  list  of  his  own  finds,  and  what  is  of  great  value 
a  detailed  description  of  the  aspects,  soil,  and  general  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  found.  This  latter  paper  forms 
a  model  which  might  be  copied  by  many  Fern-hunters  with 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  varietal  sports  and 
those  who  are  diligently  seeking  for  a  clue  to  their  origin. 
The  following  Ferns  were  then  exhibited  and  named  :— 
Lastrea  propinqua  ramo-cristata  naua,  a  dwarf  crispy  gem 
only  a  few  inches  high,  raised  by  Mr.  Whitwell;  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  cristulatum  densum,  a  perfect  ball  of  finely- 
cut,  ramose- crested  fronds,  raised  by  Mr.  Cropper  ;  Athyrium 
f.-f.  setigerura  Vernonioides,  a  beautiful  bristly  form  of 
setigerum  on  Vernoniae  lines,  raised  by  Mr.  Wiper. 

Messrs.  W.  Trodghton,  Askew,  Garnett,  and  others 
exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  fronds,  and  these  having 
been  examined,  it  was  resolved  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
be  held  at  the  same  place,  and  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  the  meeting  terminated. 

This  Society  consists  of  a  coterie  of  British  Fern  lovers, 
finders,  and  raisers  ;  the  subscription  is  a  merely  nominal  one 
of  5s.  per  annum,  and  an  annual  report,  embodying  very  inte- 
resting papers  is  issued.  All  interested  in  this  peculiarly 
unique  branch  of  our  British  flora  are  invited  to  join,  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  Whitwell,  Serpentine  Cottage,  Kendal, 
or  the  President,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H., 
11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  London,  W.,  will  gladly  furnish  fuller 
particulars  on  application. 


ARUNDINARIA  JAPONICA.— This  is  a  common 
species  throughout  Japan,  both  in  the  cultivated 
and  wild  state  [often,  but  erroueously,  called 
B.  Metake  in  English  gardens.  Ed.].  Its  general 
habit  seems  to  approach  that  of  Arundinaria 
borealis,  Makino  (Jap.,  Suzu-dake),  but  the  culm  is 
much  larger,  and  the  inflorescence  and  flowers  are 
manifestly  different  from  it.  The  culm  is  excel- 
lent to  make  arrows  ;  hence  the  name  of  Ya-dake, 
or  Arrow-Bamboo,  by  which  it  is  generally  known 
to  the  layman  ;  though  there  are  some  other  local 
names,  such  as  Shinobe,  and  Ya  zino,  &c.  No  per- 
son, however,  denominates  it  Me-dake,  or  Female- 
Bamboo,  which  is  properly  the  common  name  of 
Arundinaria  Simoni,  Riviere.  In  Japan  the  flower 
is  very  rarely  met  with  ;  my  floriferous  specimen  is 
from  Kyushu,  and  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Yoshio  Tanaka,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
of  Tokyo.  T.  Makim,  in  "Botanical  Magazine" 
Tokyo,  June. 
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DAHLIA.  —  Our  Italian  friends  are  about  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Dahlia  into  Italy  this  September.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Spain 
in  17S0,  and  again  in  1S04,  but  it  was  not  till  1S15, 
says  NlOHOLSON  in  his  invaluable  Dictionary,  that 
the  introduction  was  fully  successful. 


©bttuan>. 

Mr.  Maxwell  of  Munches.— We  regret  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  oldest  correspon- 
dents, Mr.  Wei  wood  Herries  Maxwell,  of  Munches, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  The 
Conifers  and  other  trees  at  Munches  are  very 
remarkable,  and  have  often  been  the  subject  of 
comment  in  these  columns.  A  short  notice  of  the 
Conifers  is  given  at  p.  518  of  the  Conifer  Congress 
Report  (Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1891). 


Variorum. 

Tea. — "The  Chinese  physicians  say  that  upon 
the  mountain  Tiengo  grow  above  one  hundred 
sorts  of  Simples,  all  of  very  sovereign  vertues. 
But,  amongst  all  others,  China  is  famous  for  a  herb 
called  Thea  or  Cha,  andi  whereof  the  natives  and 
other  neighbouring  people  make  their  drink  called 
Thea  or  Cha,  taking  its  name  from  the  herb.  Of 
all  the  places  in  China  this  herb  grows  fastest,  and 
in  greatest  abundance,  in  the  province  of  Nanking, 
near  to  the  city  of  Lucheu,  and  indeed  the  same 
is  only  found  in  China,  Siam,  and  in  the  island  of 
Japan.  The  leaves  thereof  are  very  like  unto 
those  of  Sumack,  and  that  this  is  a  sort  of  Sumack 
none  need  to  doubt.  However,  it  springs  not 
wild,  but  by  manuring  ;  is  no  tree  nor  herb,  but  a 
bush  or  shrub,  which  they  plant  upon  little  hills 
three  feet  asunder,  and  grow  as  high  as  a  Rose- 
tree,  the  branches  whereof  are  full  of  flowers  and 
thin  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which,  though 
they  differ  not  in  shape,  yet  they  are  of  several 
sizes,  for  upon  one  shrub  are  at  least  of  five 
several  degrees  in  bigness.  The  first  and  biggest 
grow  upon  the  lowermost  sprigs  ;  next  to  them 
follow  those  of  the  next  size,  and  are  lesser  than 
the  first,  and  so  by  degrees  grow  all  the  other 
sorts.  But  so  much  as  these  leaves  decrease 
upward  in  bigness  so  much  the  more  the  increase 
in  price,  for  a  pound  of  dried  leaves  of  the  first 
bigness  is  worth  five  Dutch  shillings,  that  of  the 
second  bigness  is  worth  fifty  shillings,  but  that  of 
the  third  five  guilders,  that  of  the  fourth  fifteen, 
and  that  of  the  fifth  and  last  bigness  fifty.  Yea, 
sometimes  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  a  pound 
if  well  prepared.  Upon  the  branches  grow  small 
green  buds,  which  produce  little  flowers  with  white 
leaves,  yellow  within,  and  in  bigness,  fashion,  and 
colour  very  like  the  Mower  of  Sweet  Briar,  but 
different  from  it  in  smell.  After  that  the  flowers 
are  shed,  there  remains  a  husk  which  contains  a 
blackish  seed,  which,  being  sown  in  the  ground, 
brings  forth  the  third  year  new  bushes,  from  whose 
leaves  is  gathered  every  year  a  rich  harvest,  and 
that  in  such  place*  where  it  rains  and  snows,  as  it 
does  in  Europe,  so  that  it  is  probable  enough  that 
there  might  be  bushes  raised  from  that  seed  if  it 
were  sown  in  some  shady  fruitful  European  soyl. 
It  is  full  of  spreading  roots,  which  run  but  shallow 
in  the  ground,  and  are  good  for  nothing ;  but  the 
leaves  they  gather  every  day,  and,  drying  them 
in  the  shade,  preserve  them  for  their  drink  Thea, 
which  they  use  instead  of  beer,  not  only  at  tables' 
but  upon  all  visits  and  entertainments,  and,  which 
is  more,  whosoever  has  anything  to  dispatch  in  the 
pilaces  of  the  Grandees  is  presented  as  soon  as  he 
H  seated  with  a  cup  of  this  liquor,  which  is  alwaies 
drunk,  or  rather  supped  off  hot,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  antient  Romans,  who  esteemed  more 
of  warm  than  cold  water.  If  at  any  time  this 
liquor  proves  bitter  to  the  taste  they  mingle  a  little 
sugar  with  it,  and  drink  it  to  drive  away  drowsi- 
ness.    But   such   especially   find    the    benefit    in 


drinking  thereof  who  have  overcharged  their 
stomachs  with  eating,  or  discomposed  their  brains 
with  too  much  strong  drink,  for  it  is  a  very  great 
drier  of  gross  humours  and  dispels  vapours, 
occasioning  sleep.  It  strengthens  the  memory,  but 
increases  gall  if  drank  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
In  brief,  they  extol  the  vertues  of  this  drink 
infinitely,  and  attribute  their  not  having  the 
stone  or  gout  to  this,  as  they  term  it,  most  noble 
drink,  which  we  may  believe  the  rather  because  in 
all  our  journey  forward  and  backward  we  saw 
nobody  alllicted  with  these  distempers.  There  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
and  using  this  liquor  between  the  Chineses  and 
those  of  Japan,  for  the  Japonners  beat  the  leaves  to 
a  powder,  and  mingle  it  with  boiling  water  in  a 
cup,  which  they  afterwards  drink  off,  but  the 
Chineses  put  the  leaves  whole  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  which,  having  lain  in  steep  for  some  time, 
they  sip  off  hot,  without  swallowing  down  any  of 
the  leaves,  but  only  the  quintessence  thereof 
extracted.  Others  prepare  it  with  milk  and  a  little 
salt  mingled  with  the  water,  which  is  not  so  well 
approved  ;  but,  however  prepared,  it  is  not  only 
drunk  in  China  and  other  parts  of  India  but  is 
much  used  likewise  in  divers  other  countries,  and 
the  general  consent  of  all  people  that  they  find 
much  good  by  it  enhances  the  price,  and  makes 
the  same  to  be  sold  here  at  a  very  dear  rate. 
Extract  from  an  Embassy  from  the  East  -  India 
Company  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Grand 
Tartar  Cham,  Emperour  of  China,  1669.  .  .  . 
Englished  .  .  by  J.  Ogibbt,  Esq.,  Master  of  his 
Majestie's  Revels  in  London." 


Fi.amj  is  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  16. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s-  d.  s.  cl.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Asparagus  "Fern 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  perdozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

spikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Lil  mm  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Liliura  lancifolium 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubruin.doz. 
Li  limn  longitlorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches 


Maidenhair      Fern, 
2  0    2  6        per  doz.  bunches    4  0-  S  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

10-2"        bunches 20-40 

9  0-12  0    Mignonette,    dozen 

2  0-40        hunches *  n-  6  0 

Montbretias,  bunch    0  6    — 
16    —      Odoiitoglosaums,  per 

dozen       4  0-80 


6-  5  0    Roses,  Red,  oer  doz.     1  0-  3  0 
2  6-40      —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen 1  0-  S  0 

—  Safrano,        per 
dozen 10-30 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  per  dozen    2  0-50 

:  Smilax,  per  bunch    4  0-50 
4  0-50    Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  4-06 

12  0-24  0 


4  0-50 


10-30 
3  0-50 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,       English, 
per  bushel — 

Suffields 

Keswicss 

Juliens     

Quarrendens 
Apricots,  per  dozen 
Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Cherries,     Englisu, 

per  sieve 
Currants,  blk.,  sieve 

—  red,  sieve 

—  white,  in  gils. 
Figs  ( New),  per  doz. 
Filberts,  per  lb.  ... 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.    ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Co'.mir 

—  Gros  Maroc, 

—  Muscats, 
per  lb ." 

—  Muscats,      J?., 
per  lb. 

—  Belg  an,  per  lb. 

—  in  barrels 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


6-  3 

v-  2 

:  6-  3 

0-  5 

3-  2 
0-12 


!  0-  6  I 
'  0  — 
;  0  — 
:  0  — 
0-  2  i 


,1b. 
A., 


9-  1  i 

0-  1  : 
6-  2  i 
u-  1  i 


10-1 

7-  1 
0    - 


Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks. 

—  Valencia,   cases 
(24)        

Nectarines,  per 
dozen— 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Oranges.  Murcia,  p. 

caae(ieo) 

Peaches,  per  doz. — 

Class  A 

Class  B.  

Pears,  Californian, 
c»ses    ... 

—  "Williams, French 
in  boxes  (4S)  ... 

Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  English,  Rivers 
per  sieve 

Raspberries,     pun- 
nets, doz. 
Green      Gages      in 
sieves 


S.  d.  f.  rt 

10  6-15  0 

10-20 

2  0-30 

10  0   Vj   U 


6  0- 
2  0- 


5  0-18  0 

6  0-  9  0 
2  0-40 

80     - 

2  0-30 
13-30 
10-40 


1  0- 


!  0 


Adiantums,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor-vita;, var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  IS 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Canniis,  per  dozen     18 

Crotons,  per  doz 18 

Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  do*.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
E  u  onymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-86  0 
0-10  6 
0  — 
0-30  0 
0-10  0 

0-80  0 
0-18  0 
0-86  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 


Ferns,    small,    per 

100  

Ficus  elastlca,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each         

Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Lycopodiums,  doz. 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen      8 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6 
Palms,  various,  ea.    1 
—  specimens,  each  21 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8 

—  Ivyleai.perdoz.  8 
Spirteas,  perdozen...  6 


B.  '/.    .  i.'. 


0-  fi  0 
6-7  6 

0-5  0 

9-3  0 
0-4  0 

0-12  0 
0-9  0 
0-15  0 
0-63  0 

0-12  0 
0-10  0 
0-12  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s.  d. 

1  6 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  Broad,  home- 
grown, per  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel 

—  —  per  sieve.., 
**eetroot)fl,  bushel. . 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  new,  p.  dz. 

—  in  cwt.  bags  ... 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 
Cress,     per     dozen 

punnets 

Cacumbers,  doz.  ... 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  foreign,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English  Cos, 
per  score 

Mine,  new,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


0  6 


10-16 

4  0-60 

16-20 

4  0-60 
3  0    — 
2  0    — 
0  6-09 

2  0-30 

0  6-10 
10-20 

3  U     — 

1  0-  1  G 

1  6    — 
10-2U 

10-16 

2  0     — 
16    — 
0  10-1  0 
16    — 
16-26 
10-20 
16    — 


3  0 

5  0 
2  0- 
1  0 

0  9- 

4  0- 

6  0- 

60  0-; 

1  0 


Mushrooms,  house, 
per  lb.  .. 

—  outdoor,  sieve 
Onions,      picklers 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas  English,    per 

bushel 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,        per 

ton 

Radishes,  12  bches. 

Saiad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
sieve     

Spinach,  per  sieve... 

—  bushel 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 0  4- 

—  Bordeaux,    per 

box       4  0 

Turnips,    new,   per 

dozen 2  6 

—  in  bags..         ..r    a  n 
Vegetable  Marrows. 

per  dozen 

—  tally     , 

Watercress,  p.  doz 

bunches 


5.  (/. 

0  s 


3  0 
1  0 


5  0 
7  0 


5  0 


2  0 

5  6 

0  4| 


1  0 
3  0 


0  4-00 


Remarks.— Some  Green  Cobs  of  Indian  Corn  are  selling  at 
2s.  per  doz.  ;  Cobnuts  and  Filberts  have  begun  to  arrive  ; 
Plums  and  Gages  are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  Apples  in  bags  and 
bushels  at  about  Is.  per  bushel ;  PotaUs  are  easier  in  price. 

Potatos. 
Potatos  :  Beds,  Lincolns  and  Kents,  60s.  to  80s.  per  ton. 
John  Bath,  32  &  3  4,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  August  15.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  it  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  to-day's  market  thinly  attended,  with  only  a  small 
business  passing.  There  is  no  alteration  inTri folium,  its  supply 
anddemaud  beiDg  alike  moderate.  New  Mustard  and  Rapeseed, 
and  also  Thousand-headed  Kale,  are  now  offering.  There  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  New  Winter  Tares  and  seed  Rye.  For  all 
kinds  of  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  the  market  keeps  very  strong, 
Trefoil  in  particular  has  opened  very  high.  Full  rates  are 
asked  for  Canary  and  Hemp-seeds,  whilst  Peas  and  Haricots 
move  off  slowly  on  former  terms. 


CORN-, 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  August  11,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oats 

5.     d. 

24      S 

22      6 
17       9 

s.      d, 
28      7 

23      7 

19       S 

8.    d. 

+     3     11 

+     1       1 
+     1     11 

2  0-30 

3  6-50 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  August  15.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  :— Gooseberries,  £6  to 
£10  per  ton ;  Strawberries,  Scotch,  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen 
pounds  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  Qd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ;  Onion? , 
Valencia,  4's,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  case;  do..  5's,  5s.  9d.  to 
6s.  do.  ;  Pears,  Angers'  Williams,  4s.  to  4s.  6t£  per  casr 
Apples,  English,  large,  14s.  to  ISs.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  small,  7s 
to  10s.  do. ;  American,  15s.  to  20s.  per  barrel ;  Tomatos. 
Scotch,  Gd.  to  9d.  per  lb,  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  smooth,  5d.  to 
td.  do. ;  do..  French,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  crate  ;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  3d  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  lOiZ.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  Denia,  3s.  to  5s.  per  burel ;  do.,  black,  4s.  to 
7s.  do.  ;  Melons,  24's,  5s.  6ci.  to  6s.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  36's, 
9s.  6  /.  to  10s.  6d.  do.  ;  Greengages,  French,  quarters, 
id.  to  id.  per  lb.  ;  halves,  2W.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  cases, 
Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  case ;  Plums.  French  Orleans,  2d.  to  2JW.  per 
lb.  ;  do.,  Goliaths,  3d.  to  3id.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  English  Prolific, 
12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;  Belgian  Cherry-Plums,  Ss.  to  l"s.  do. 
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Liverpool  :  August  15. — Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Gd.  ;  Kidneys, 
4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  9d.  ;  Lynn  Grey,  3s,  Prf.  to  4s.  3d.  ;  Turnips,  6d. 
to  Sd.  per  32  bunches ;  Swedes,  2s.  3d  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt ; 
Carrots,  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  12  bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  9d. 
to  5s.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  id.  to  6d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Lettuce,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 
do. ;  Cauliflowers,  $d.  to  Is.  6d.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Ad.  to  (Jd.  do.  ; 
Celery,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Peas,  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel ;  Beans, 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  do. ;  do.,  Kidney  Sd.  to  lQd.  perpeck ;  Scarlet 
Runners,  Sd.  to  Is.  do.  St.  John's  :  Potatos,  Is.  Gd.  per  peck  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  6d.  do.  ; 
Pines,  English,  Gs.  to  8s.  each ;  Apples,  2d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  ; 
Tomatos,  Ad.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Currants,  white,  Gd.  do.  ;  do.,  black, 
8(1  do. ;  Peas,  Is.  Ad.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Ad.  each  ;  Mush- 
rooms, Is.  per  lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Ad.  per 
peck;  Peas,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Ad.  do.;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  Ad. 
each ;  Cherries,  Gd.  to  8d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd. 
to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4|d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Sd.  to 
Is.  do. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ohiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  August  5  to  August  11,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  August  11,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weather  during  this  week  was  cool  and  extremely 
unsettled,  especially  over  Ireland  and  the  more  central  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  where  very  heavy  falls  of  rain  occurred, 
mostly  on  the  6th.  Thunderstorms  occurred  in  many  parts 
of  England  on  the  5th,  and  again  in  the  north-western 
districts  on  the  6th. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  the  deficit  varying 
from  2°  in  Ireland,  the  S.W.  of  England  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  to  4°  in  most  of  the  Wheat  producing  districts  and  to 
5°  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  highest  reading  occurred 
mostly  on  the  10th  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  11th  in  England, 
but  on  various  dates  in  Ireland.  They  were  decidedly  low  for 
the  time  of  year,  the  absolute  maxima  ranging  from  74°  in 
England,  S.  and  S.W.,  to  07"  in  Ireland,  and  to  65°  in 
Scotland,  W.  At  many  of  the  northern  stations  the  maximum 
readings  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th,  were  below  60°.  The 
lowest  readings  which  occurred  at  various  times  in  the 
different  districts  ranged  from  between  34°  and  38°  in 
Scotland,  N.  and  E.,  and  England,  N.E.,  to  45°  in  England, 
N.  W.,  and  to  52°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  The  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  in  all  districts 
excepting  Scotland,  N.(  the  amount  being  as  a  rule  very 
considerable.  In  Scotland,  W.,  the  total  fall  was  twice  as 
much  as  the  mean,  and  in  most  of  the  English  districts  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  S.,  more  than  twice  as  much.  The  largest  daily 
amounts  occurred  on  the  6th  in  Ireland,  the  N.  of  England, 
and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  11th  in  Scotland  and  the 
N.  E.  of  England.  On  the  former  date,  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  was  measured  in  several  places,  and  as  much  as  2'0  in. 
at  Edinburgh. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  bnt  the 
extreme  northern  and  south-western  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  54  in  the 
channel  Islands,  48  in  England,  S.W.,  to  19  in  Ireland,  N., 
18  in  England,  N.E.,  and  13  in  Scotland,  W. 


Book  for  Mounting  Ferns,  &o.  :  H.  W.  S.  Any 
bookbinder  in  a  large  way  of  business  would 
make  one  according  to  order.  It  must  be  inter- 
leaved, so  as  to  admit  of  being  closed  wben  filled 
with  specimens. 

Books  :  E.  S.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  book 
on  jobbing  gardening. 

Catalfa  :  A.  A  large,  spreading  tree,  with 
broad,  stalked,  green  leaves,  and  large  panicles 
of  irregular  white  flowers  with  purple  spots. 
Consult  any  botanical  dictionary. 

Cattleya  gigas  :  J.  B.  Not  a  specially  good 
variety,  the  spots  are  too  pale.  The  flowers  are 
thin  in  substance,  and  did  not  travel  well.  We 
should  have  packed  the  sides  of  the  box  with 
damp  moss,  and  wrapped  the  flowers  in  paper. 
The  box  was  not  injured  in  the  post,  wonderful 
to  relate. 

Celery,  &c.  :  L.  J,  Toms.  The  insects  infesting 
your  Celery,  &c,  are  two  species  of  Clover- 
weevil  (Apion  species).  The  attack  is  a  very 
unusual  one,  and  the  beetles  were,  no  doubt, 
introduced  with  the  Clover.  In  all  probability 
the  insects  will  not  again  trouble  you  ;  but,  as  a 
precaution,  farm  produce  should  not  be  stacked 
near  the  garden,  as  all  kinds  of  insects  are 
brought  from  the  fields  in  hay.  corn,  &c.  Your 
only  course  now  is  to  beat  the  infested  plants 
over  a  tarred  tray  or  large  bag-net. 

Chloroform  for  Plants  :  A.  We  do  not  credit 
the  statement,  and  do  not  recommend  you  to 
try  it. 

Dwarf  French  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  : 
W.  G.  You  must  be  guided  by  the  schedule  in 
such  disputes.  We  should  take  it  that  dis- 
qualification was  not  justifiable  in  this  case,  the 
Beans  being  quite  distinct. 

Examinations  in  Horticulture  :  W.  F.  Those 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  are  held 
yearly  in  April  ;  the  last  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, April  25.  An  enquiry  made  at  the  offices  of 
the  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  might 
elicit  the  date  of  the  next  one. 

Fig  Disease  :  Suffolk  does  not  read  his  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  disease 
figured  and  described  in  our  number  for  July  7, 
1900. 

Galls  :  Rus  in  Urbe.  The  nail-gall  on  the  Lime, 
Cecidomyia,  a  fly ;  Rhytisma  acerinum  on  the 
Sycamore. 

Hollyhocks  Eaten  by  Grubs  :  C.  T.  The  larvas 
of  the  Daddylonglegs — injthe  vernacular,  Leather- 
jacket.  Turn  up  the  soil,  and  expose  it  to  the 
birds.  We  do  not  think  you  can  do  much  beyond 
dressing  it  with  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda.  If,  after 
turning  it  up,  the  surface  be  stirred  with  a  dig- 
ging-fork, and  pinioned  gulls  or  ducks  kept  on 
the  patch,  great  numbers  of  the  grubs  would  be 
devoured. 

Iris  Diseased  :  J.  Deacon.  The  Iris  is  attacked 
by  a  fungus  called  Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana.  The 
summer  form  of  the  fungus  is  abundant  on  the 
fading  leaves  under  the  form  of  a  fluffy,  olive- 
brown  mould.  Cut  out  and  burn  such  diseased 
leaves,  and  spray  the  entire  tufts  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide,  i  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  spray  the  foliage 
with  a  similar  solution  next  spring,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  attack.  G.  M. 

Malformed  Gloxinias  :  Curious.  Doubtless  a 
perusal  of  our  pages  for  sixty  years  would  afford 
the  reader  many  examples  of  the  sort  of  mal- 
formation noticed  in  your  Gloxinia-flowers  ;  the 
result  of  great  vigour  in  the  plants,  that  is  all. 

Montbretias  going  off  :  W.  C.  The  bulbs, 
which  are  brown  and  diseased,  are  infested  with 
swarms  of  the  Eucharis  -  mite,  Rhizoglyphis. 
Remove  the  healthy  plants  to  a  new  locality,  and 
treat  the  infected  soil  with  gas-lime.  G.  M. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following number. — P.  W.  1,  Eulophia  macu- 
lata  ;  2,  Cirrhtea  viridis.  W.  M.  1 ,  Adiantum 
excisum ;  2,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  fimbriatum  ; 


3,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata ;  4,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  ;  5,  A.  pedatum ;  6,  A.  eapillus- 
veneris. — S.  1,  Crinum  capense,  Linn.;  2, 
Allium  sphserocephalum,  Linn.  ;  3,  A.  sphaaro- 
cephalum,  Linn.  ;  4,  probably  a  form  of 
A.  paniculatum,  Linn.  ;  but  without  a  bulb  and  a 
leaf  it  is  impossible  to  name  the  specimen  with 
certainty  ;  no  number,  the  Trachelospermum  jas- 
minoides  you  send  is  the  wild  form  of  that 
species.  C,  Rothesay.  Brodiaaa  ixioides. — Gar- 
dener. 1,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  2,  Spiraea  callosa 
alba  ;  3,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  4,  a  Spiraea  ;  5, 
Spirs-a  Douglasii ;  6,  Berberis  Wallichi  ;  7,  Rhus 
typhina. — F.  G.  S.  Vitis  gongylodes,  figured  in 
Gard.  Chron.,  January  13,  1883 — a  very  remark- 
able plant. — Cumbrian.  Fruits  of  Arum  macalu- 
tum,  poisonous. — E.  M.  W.  Euphorbia  lathyris, 
Caper  spurge. — Leedsii.  1,  Gnaphalium  margarita- 
cium  ;  2,  Sambucus,  we  do  not  know  the  variety  ; 
3,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  ;  4,  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa. — C.  A.  1,  CasBinia  fulvida;  2,  Colutea 
arborescens ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Skimmia 
japonica  ;  5,  Pbyllyrea  angustifolia  ;  6,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  ;  7,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  8,  aspecies 
of  Ca3uarina  ;  9,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  do  not  send 
more  than  six  another  time. — Gloeosporium.  Send 
the  Caladiums  to  some  nurseryman  who  grows 
them.     We  are  unable  to  name  them. 

Nectarines  :  R.  H.  S.  The  fruits  show  sun- 
burning,  which  is  due  to  exposure  for  many 
hours  to  such  roasting  sunshine  as  was  experi- 
enced a  fortnight  ago.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
fruits  are  not  thus  exposed  ;  the  shadows  thrown 
by  the  leaves  and  branches  obviating  that,  and 
tbey  are  constantly  shifting  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  the  passage  of  the  sun  across  the  sky. 
On  a  wall  it  is  otherwise  ;  there  are  no  branches 
and  few  leaves  to  mitigate  the  ardent  rays,  and 
what  few  there  are  hanging  in  front  of  the 
fruits  are  pushed  on  one  side.  High  colour  does 
not  mean  high  flavour  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ; 
and  the  more  delicate  skin  of  some  varieties 
would  predispose  them  to  injury  by  very  strong 
sunshine. 

Northampton  Show  :  H.  K.  We  do  not  profess 
to  enumerate  every  exhibit  ;  but  leave  it  to  our 
reporters  to  make  selections.  Moreover,  the 
mere  notice,  without  full  description  of  table 
decorations  and  other  objects  of  the  florist's  art, 
are  of  but  little  value  to  our  readers.  We  are 
not  in  the  receipt  of  any  complaint  from  the 
exhibitors  for  whom  you  take  up  the  cudgels. 

Stunting  Trees  a  la  Chinoise  :  G.  E.  S.  Summer 
pinching  and  the  removal  of  strong  shoots,  toge- 
ther with  restricted  rooting  space,  are  the  chief 
means  of  bringing  it  about.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  carry  out  in  ordinary  establishments, 
with  the  usual  changes  of  head  gardeners  now 
so  common  in  this  country.  The  stunting  of 
trees  artificially  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and 
pre-supposes  a  great  liking  for  the  art  and  per- 
sistency in  carrying  out  every  detail. 

Tomatos  :  T.  P.  Affected  with  spot  (Clado- 
sporium),  repeatedly  figured  and  described  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Burn  all  affected 
plants.  —  F.  L.  L.  Your  plants  are  affected  with 
a  fungus,  Cladosporium.  Consult  the  back 
numbers  almost  weekly  ;  we  give  the  information 
you  want.  In  the  meantime,  burn  all  the 
affected  plants. 

Trapa  eicornis  :  A.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Water-Lilies,  except  that  it  grows  in  water. 
Your  seed  is  probably  dead. 

Twin  Cucumbers  :  G.  E.  W.  A  not  uncommon 
occurrence,  wheu  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth. 

Variegated  London  Plane  Tree  :  A.  Worsley. 
The  "  maggot "  had  gone  from  the  Plane  shoot, 
and  in  its  absence  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
species.  Collect  the  infested  shoots  and  burn 
them. 
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— R.  P.  B.— J.  R.  Box.— Rev.  H.  E.— Rev.  E.  P.  L  — 
W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.— Dr.  Franceschi.— Mrs.  S.— W.  Fell  «;  Co. 
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Garden.— J.  Coward.— John  Wall.— The  Dean  of  R.— 
H.  H.  D'O.— J.  H.  F.— Max  Leichtlin— L.  C— 1>.  R.  W.— 
Marquis  de  Lassie.— E.  V.  B.— C  Sharpe  &  Co._W.  W. 
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KIRKCONNELL,    NEWABBEY. 

SOME  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  on  the  Kirkcudbrightshire  side  of 
the  river  Nith,  and  within  view  of  its  tidal  waters, 
is  the  old  mansion  of  Kirkconnell.  Although 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  tale  of  Fair  Helen 
of  Kirkconnell  Lea,  it  has  yet  some  historic 
interest,  from  its  having  been  the  estate  of  one 
■of  those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  as  the  resting-place 
of  some  relics  of  that  stirring  time,  which  were 
given  to  the  then  owner  by  the  Prince  whose 
fortunes  this  member  of  the  Maxwell  family 
had  risked  so  much  for.  Fortunately,  by  some 
means,  the  estate  escaped  forfeiture,  and  after 
a  brief  exile  in  France,  its  owner  returned  and 
built  a  portion  of  the  present  mansion.  This  is 
a  quaint  looking  and  composite  block  of  build- 
ings. The  earliest  portion  is  the  old  tower, 
which  is  still  in  use,  and  whose  origin  is  variously 
ascribed  as  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  many  square 
keeps,  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  border 
districts  at  one  time,  and  of  which  a  number 
still  lemain,  though  few  are  in  the  same  state  of 
preservation  as  that  of  Kirkconnell.  The  por- 
tion built  by  the  supporter  of  the  Stuarts  lies 
between  it  and  a  part  which  appears  to  come 
between  the  two  in  point  of  age,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable  antiquity.      In   the   olden    days   the 


estate  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name 
.■f  Kirkconnell,  but  came  into  the  Maxwell 
family  through  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Kirkconnells  with  one  of  the  members 
of  that  race  which  then,  as  now,  had 
so  much  influence  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway. 
Its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Maxwell-Witham,  is 
the  last  of  this  branch  of  the  Maxwells ;  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Maxwell-Witham,  her  son  by 
her  marriage  with  the  late  Mr.  Witham,  is  at 
present  in  South  Africa  in  command  of  the 
Militia  Battalion  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers. 

There  is  nothing  elaborate  in  the  surroundings 
of  Kirkconnell.  The  great  features  of  the  policies 
surrounding  it  are  the  magnificent  Oaks  and 
the  Spanish  Chestnuts,  which  must  have  been 
of  large  size  for  many  years.  There  are  no 
Spanish  Chestnuts  in  the  district  to  compare 
with  them  for  size  and  vigour.  One  cannot 
look  upon  them  without  admiration.  The 
other  timber  is  thriving,  and  adds  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  garden  itself 
must  be  an  old  one  ;  it  is  almost  all  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  at 
various  times  additions  to  the  garden  have 
been  made  without  the  limits  of  the  sheltering 
wall.  The  glass  is  very  limited  in  extent  ;  but 
the  few  structures  contained  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  some  remarkably  tine  Begonias,  whose 
superior  quality  is  fully  done  justice  to  by  the 
cultivation  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Harper,  the  head-gardener.  The  same 
remark  is  due  to  the  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  are  always  remarkably  well  done. 

The  walls  are  mainly  appropriated  to  fruit, 
and  a  good  crop  is  generally  gathered,  although 
the  low-lying  situation  is  rather  unfavourable 
to  early-blossoming  trees.  A  few  flowering 
shrubs  are,  however,  grown  on  the  walls,  and 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  garden  by  their 
flowers.  Buddleia  globosa  is  one  of  these,  and 
is  quite  hardy  at  Kirkconnell,  even  without  the 
shelter  of  the  wall. 

In  the  borders  there  are  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Roses  which  were  so  popular  before 
the  hybrid  perpetuals  came  in  to  drive  them 
from  so  many  gardens.  In  this  garden,  though 
a  number  of  the  newer  Roses  are  also  grown, 
those  of  earlier  date  remain  still,  and  many 
form  huge  bushes  covered  in  their  season  with 
great  numbers  of  their  charming  flowers.  Some 
are  several  yards  through,  and  the  size  to 
which  they  have  attained  adds  greatly  to  their 
beauty.  Several  of  the  names  by  which  they 
are  known  here  are  not  to  be  found  in  catalogues 
of  the  present  day.  One  may  be  mentioned  as 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Plum  Cake,"  from  the 
spicy  perfume  it  gives  when  one  draws  near. 
Another  called  "  Swiss  Boy  "  is  a  great  favourite 
because  of  its  beauty. 

Florists'  flowers  are  more  largely  grown  than 
one  usually  finds  in  private  gardens  such  as 
this.  Mr.  Harper  is  an  almost  life-long  grower 
of  such  flowers,  and  he  receives  every  encourage- 
ment to  grow  them.  Pansies  do  not  succeed  so 
well  as  some  other  plants,  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  garden  ;  and  a  fine  lot  of 
Antirrhinums,  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
garden  in  their  time  of  bloom,  suffered  sadly 
from  a  fungoid  disease.  The  Phlox  is  a 
favourite  here,  and  the  best  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  secured  as  they  come  into  com- 
merce. From  these  a  number  of  varieties  of 
high  quality  have  been  raised,  and  much 
interest  is  caused  by  their  opening  flowers. 
Pentstemons  also  are  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
the  most  modern  type  ;  many  capital  seedlings 
have  been  raised  here. 


The  interest  taken  in  the  garden  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family  has  led  to  the  acquisition 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the  best  herbaceous 
perennial  plants.  The  collection  of  these  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  1  do  not  know  a  garden 
in  the  district  which  has  one  of  the  same  merit. 
The  leading  genera  are  all  represented  by 
choice  plants.  Last  year  I  noted  among  them 
such  fine  plants  as  Rudbeckia  laciniata  "  Golden 
Glow,"  some  capital  forms  of  R.  purpurea, 
Helenium  autumnale  striatum,  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  favourite  Platycodons,  the  little 
grown  Gentiana  alba,  Crocosma  aurea  impe- 
rialis,  here  grown  as  a  hardy  plant  ;  Antholyza 
paniculata,  Campanula  lactiflora,  and  a  number 
of  the  other  tall  Bellflowers ;  Centaurea  ru- 
thenica,  several  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Chrys- 
anthemum maximum  ;  and,  indeed,  the  elite 
of  the  more  effective  border  flowers.  The 
Montbretias  are  largely  cultivated,  not  only 
among  the  other  border  flowers,  but  also  in 
beds  by  themselves,  where  they  make  a  fine 
effect.  There  is  in  the  garden  a  good  stock  of 
the  old  double  Martagon  Lily,  which  has  been  in 
the  garden  for  many  years.  Another  plant  which 
is  rarely  seen  in  gardens  now  has  been  at  Kirk- 
connell foran  unknown  period.  Thisis  Scilla  lilio- 
hyacinthus  albus,  the  white  variety  of  a  species 
whichis  very  plentiful  on  the  Pyrenees.  Whathas 
become  of  the  pink  form  of  this  Scilla  1  Liliuni 
Martagon  dalmaticum  grows  well  in  the  garden, 
and  a  feature  in  the  spring  is  a  quantity  of  the 
pretty  Leucojum  vernum  which  has  the  seg- 
ments tipped  with  yellow  instead  of  green. 
Several  old  Tulips  are  also  to  be  seen,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  dull  in  their  colouring, 
they  are  still  pretty,  and  make  one  wonder  how 
many  generations  of  flower-lovers  have  looked 
upon  their  blooms.  Daffodils  also  have  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  altogether  the  gardens  present 
an  interesting  variety  at  almost  any  season. 
The  more  utilitarian  products  of  the  garden 
receive  a  due  share  of  attention,  the  leading 
specialties  in  the  vegetable  department,  the 
Parsley  and  Onions  being  remarkably  well  done. 
Many  exhibitors  would  covet  the  strain  of 
Parsley,  so  beautiful  is  it  in  every  respect. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  garden  at  any  time, 
and  to  one  who  cares  for  hardy  flowers,  a  visit 
is  a  treat  of  the  highest  kind.  S.  Arnott. 


SETTING-UP    SWEET   PEAS. 

The  way  in  which  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons 
set-up  some  fifty  bunches  at  the  great  Sweet 
Pea  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  worthy  of 
note.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  senr. ,  who  is  ever  original, 
realising  that  an  exhibition  of  some  thousands  of 
bunches  of  these  flowers  in  vases  of  the  ordinary 
style  would  be  very  monotonous,  resolved  to  depart 
from  that  stereotyped  arrangement,  hence  he  cut  his 
Sweet  Peas  not  in  individual  stems,  but  in  literal 
branches,  some  15  to  IS  inches  long,  fairly  decapi- 
tating the  plants.  These  were  set  into  compara- 
tively large  metal  jars,  and  when  complete  in  each 
case  measured  some  24  inches  in  height,  and 
20  inches  across.  They  were  the  finest  bunches 
yet  seen,  and  naturally  created  considerable  attrac- 
tion, as  well  they  might,  considering  that  plants 
were  beheaded  wholesale  to  supply  the  exhibit. 
Those  who  want  to  have  a  fine  display  of 
these  flowers  another  year  may  well  follow  up  the 
Swanley  example.  But  still  further,  having  several 
hundred  of  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  growing  sepa- 
rately in  the  open  ground  that  had  been  turned 
out  from  pots  in  the  spring,  each  one  having  a  hole 
specially  prepared  for  its  reception,  with  two  or 
three  spits  of  manure  added,  Mr.  Cannell  had  a 
good  number  of  these  clumps  first  well  watered, 
then  lifted  bodily,  stick  and  plants,  into  10-inch 
pots.      These  were  again  watered,   and  taken  to 
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the  Crystal  Palace,  not  having  flagged  in  the  least. 
Such  clump3  in  pots  created  a  far  finer  effect 
than  would  plants  grown  on  in  pots  if  done  ever  so 
well.  D. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Ckinim  rhodanthum.  —  Bulbs  of  this  new 
Crinum  were  brought  from  Bechuanaland  by  Major 
Lugard,  in  1897,  and  presented  to  Kew,  where  one 
of  them  flowered  in  July  last  year,  and  a  second  is 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  The  species  is 
described  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,  p.  397,  from  specimens  collected  by  Major 
Lugard.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  C. 
Bainesii  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1881,  xvi.,  p.  40) 
and  C.  ammocharoides,  which  are  characterised  by 
large  bulbs,  deciduous  brittle  leaves  which  dis- 
articulate somewhat  remarkably,  and  short-scaped 
large  heads  of  long-tubed  flowers,  more  like  those 
of  Hsemanthus  than  of  the  ordinary  Crinum.  Mr. 
Baker's  description  of  C.  rhodanthum  is  as  follows  : 
Leaves  lorate,  above  1  foot  long,  11  to  2  inches 
wide,  thick,  densely,  and  shortly  ciliate  on  the 
margin.  Peduncle  £  inch  in  diameter.  Umbel 
many-flowered;  spathe- valves  lanceolate,  mem- 
branous, 3  inches  long  ;  pedicels  §  to  1  inch  long. 
Perianth-tube  3  inches  loDg  ;  segments  lanceolate, 
red,  2i  inches  long,  J  inch  broad  ;  erecto-patent  in 
the  lower  half,  and  falcate  above  the  middle  when 
expanded.  Stamens  as  long  as  the  perianth  seg- 
ments ;  filaments  red ;  anthers  J  inch  long.  Style 
overtopping  the  anthers.  The  umbel  now  borne 
by  the  Kew  plant  is  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter,  and 
consists  of  about  fifty  flowers. 

Hedychium  Moorei  (H.  coccineum  x  H.  Gard- 
nerianum). 
Flowers  of  this  hybrid  were  exhibited  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  hybrid 
should  bear  Mr.  Moore's  name.  As  the  same 
cross  was  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay  many  years  ago 
when  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
and  plants  of  it  received  from  Edinburgh  were  then 
and  are  now  still  flowering  at  Kew,  I  sent  an 
inflorescence  to  Mr.  Moore,  asking  him  to  compare 
the  two.  He  replied  with  his  characteristic 
generosity  as  follows  :  "  The  two  plants  are  practi- 
cally the  same  ;  to  Lindsay  the  credit  is  due.  I 
was  inspired  by  his  success  in  crossing  Hedychiums, 
and  selected  two  good  forms  as  parents,  hence  I 
have  a  larger  inflorescence,  and  flowers  nearly  twice 
as  large,  than  in  Lindsay's  hybrid  ;  this  is  the  only 
difference.  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  species 
I  used  was  H.  coccineum,  it  was  so  bright  and 
good  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  now  that  it  was.  I  find 
these  Hedychiums  most  useful  in  the  aquatic- 
house." 

This  is  also  the  case  at  Kew,  where  there  is 
a  good  collection  of  them  in  the  tank  along  with 
the  tropical  Nymphieas,  and  they  flower  all  through 
the  summer.  Amongst  them  is  a  hybrid  between 
H.  coronarium  and  H.  Gardnerianum,  also  raised 
by  Mr.  Lindsay.  H.  Moorei  has  erect,  crowded 
racemes  of  bright,  rosy-red  flowers  on  leafy  Btems 
3  to  5  feet  high. 

Asparagus  ternifolius. 
This  plant  is  figured  and  described  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  in  the  last  number  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  7728),  from  a  large  example  long 
cultivated  at  Kew  as  a  variety  of  A.  rcthiopicus. 
It  is  now  covered  with  elegant  racemes  of  starry 
white  flowers  with  orange-coloured  anthers,  and  is 
quite  worthy  of  recommendation  as  a  flowering 
greenhouse  plant.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  is 
identical  with  what  is  generally  grown  as  A. 
Sprengeri,  and  the  pretty  variegated  form  of  it  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  which 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  supports  this  view  ;  a  com- 
parison of  a  flowering  branch  of  Messrs.  Sander's 
plant  with  that  at  Kew  showing  that  the  two  are 
identical,  except  in  variegation.     The  plant  under 


notice  was  first  introduced  from  Natal  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  many  years  ago,  and  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  as 
noted  at  the  time  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1872, 
p.  1.58S,  where  it  is  also  figured. 

HlPPEASTRUM  TERETIFOLTUM. 
This  is  a  new  species  of  the  section  Habranthus, 
but  differs  from  all  other  known  Hippeastrums  in 
having  sublerete  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  Zephyr- 
anthes  Candida.  The  flowers  are  few,  in  an  umbel, 
on  a  scape  9  inches  long,  and  they  are  campanulate 
rather  than  tubular,  rosy  pink,  and  2  inches  long. 
A  description  of  the  species  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wright  (successor  to  Mr.  Baker  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Monocots  and  Ferns  at  Kew),  and  will 
shortly  be  published  in  the  Kew  Bulletin.  Bulbs 
of  this  and  other  interesting  bulbous  plants,  in- 
cluding Haylockia  pusilla  and  Hippeastrum  areca- 
valetre,  have  lately  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr. 
Cantera,  of  Montevideo.    W.  W. 


Alpine  Garden. 


SEDUM  BREVIFOLIUM  VAR.  POTTSII. 

One  finds  that  few  of  our  Stonecrops  are  more 
admired  than  Sedum  brevifolium  var.  Pottsii,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  British  gardens.  It  is  pretty  in  the 
glaucous,  mealy  tones  of  its  colouring,  varied  at 
times  in  dry  positions  by  various  tints  and  hues  of 
brighter  colouring.  It  is  a  little  plant,  with  which 
for  some  time  I  have  had  some  difficulty,  although 
I  have  seen  it  succeeding  in  gardens  considerably 
further  north  than  mine.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  greater  dryness  of  the  soil,  but  a  further 
experience  makes  me  think  that  the  proper  position 
for  the  plant  was  not  given  it  in  my  garden.  In  some 
places  it  is  only  half-hardy,  and  in  others  it  requires 
protection  of  a  sheet  of  glass  from  the  rain.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  do  best  in  my 
garden  in  a  perpendicular  crevice  in  rock-work,  or 
between  two  upright  stones.  In  such  a  place  it  is 
healthier  than  when  grown  on  the  level,  and  got  all 
the  rain  which  fell.  Not  that  it  objects  to  much 
rain  everywhere,  for  one  of  my  correspondents  who 
lives  in  a  much  moister  district  further  south  than 
I  do,  finds  it  to  do  well  without  any  kind  of 
protection. 

Will  some  reader  of  this  note  kindly  inform  me 
under  what  name  this  plant  is  known  abroad?  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Potts,  of  Edinburgh,  brought 
it  from  a  continental  botanic  garden.  I  am  always 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  plant  which  should 
have  a  specific  and  not  merely  a  varietal  name, 
which  has  been  applied  to  a  plant  because  some- 
one had  brought  it  from  a  garden,  where  it  had 
probably  another  designation.  It  seems  a  shy 
bloomer,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  it 
in  bloom  in  the  few  gardens  in  which  I  have 
observed  it. 

Meconofsis  ACULEATA. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  this  beautiful  Meco- 
nopsis  becoming  a  favourite  with  growers  of 
alpines,  provided  that  its  complete  hardiness  is 
assured.  At  present  it  has  not  been  plentiful 
enough  to  test  this  thoroughly,  but  there  is 
likelihood  that  it  will  stand  the  winters  of  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  rock  garden  by  reason  of  its  dwarf  habit 
compared  with  such  fine  plants  as  M.  nepalensis 
and  M.  Wallichi,  and  its  lovely  pale  blue  flowers, 
which  are  very  large  for  so  small  a  plant.  It  is 
perennial,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  which  I 
would  fain  wish  was  the  case  of  the  taller  species 
of  Meconopsis.  M.  acuteata  flowered  this  year  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  where  I 
saw  the  plant  in  bloom  there,  and  also  a  photograph 
that  n  as  taken  when  the  plant  was  at  its  best. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  Mooreants. 

While  the  noble  Agapanthus  is  hardy  in  southern 

gardens,    it   caDnot   be   depended    upon    in    more 

northern  parts  ;  besides,  a  smaller  and  neater  plant 

is    required   for  the  ordinary  a'piae    garden,    yet 


something  distinct  in  character  from  the  greater 
number  of  autumn  flowers.  Such  may  be  found  in 
the  smallest  variety  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
which  is  known  as  A.  Mooreanus.  It  is  quite  hardy ; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  base  of  the  rock- 
garden,  and  in  such  a  position  in  my  garden  it  is 
always  acceptable  at  the  present  season.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high,  and  is  suitable  for  even  small 
rockeries.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  form 
of  the  well-known  "African  Lily."  It  likes  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  in  its  season  of  growth,  which  is 
afforded  at  the  bottom  of  the  rockery.  The  plant 
increases  freely. 

Erigeron  mucroxatus. 
This  Mexican  Erigeron  will  withstand  winters  of 
an  ordinary  severity,  and  comes  freely  from  self- 
sown  seed  as  to  be  equal  in  permanence  to  any 
hardy  flower  that  I  possess.  Last  winter  proved 
very  trying  to  old  plants,  and  I  feared  that  this 
Erigeron  had  become  exterminated  ;  lately,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  seedlings  appeared,  which  are 
now  in  flower.  This  "Mexican  Daisy,"  as  it  has 
not  inappropriately  been  called,  is  a  trailer,  with 
prettily-lobed  foliage  and  Daisy-like  flowers,  which 
show  various  shades,  from  nearly  white  to  almost 
crimson.  Probably  a  little  protection  afforded  in- 
winter  would  enable  the  plant  to  survive  the  winter 
every  year  ;  but  where  it  reproduces  itself  from 
seed  so  freely  as  it  does  here,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  be  at  the  trouble.  Young  plants  are  also  more 
vigorous,  and  flower  more  freely  than  older  ones. 
A  stock  for  a  beginning  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  this  is  probably  the  best  way  to  begin,  as  it 
is  not  so  easily  established  as  some  other  plants 
removed  when  of  full  size.  S.  Arnolt,  Carselhom-by- 
Dumfries,  N.B.  [In  many  gardens  this  is  still 
known  by  the  erroneous  name  of  Vittadinia, 
triloba.  Ed.] 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

ACER  PSEUDO  -  PLATANDS,  VARIEGATED 
FORM. 
This  tree  forms  a  capital  subject  for  planting  at 
conspicuous  points  in  the  garden,  provided  its  use 
be  not  overdone.  The  earliest  leaves  are  of  a  green 
colour,  like  the  type  species,  but  the  midsummer 
leaves  show  a  few  flecks  of  white,  and  the  later  ones 
are  entirely  variegated,  and  the  latest  are  nearly 
pure  white.  In  my  estimation  this  tree  will  super- 
sede the  variegated  variety  of  Acer  Negundo,  as 
the  last-formed  white  leaves  stand  out  very  dis- 
tinctly with  the  first-formed  green  ones  as  an- 
effective  foil.  It  is  also  a  much  taller  and  more 
shapely  tree  than  the  Acer  Negundo.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  grafting  on  the  common  Sycamore,  Acer 
pseudo-platanus.  Geo.  B.  Mallett,  Isleworth. 

Yellow-leaved  Plum  (Prunus  domestica 

foliis  aureis). 
This  is  a  useful  and  effective  decorative  tree,  as 
yet  but  little  known  or  in  our  gardens.  The  type 
Prunus  domestica,  a  native  of  this  country,  pos- 
sesses numerous  forms,  all  more  or  less  beautiful, 
and  in  character  distinct  ;  but  to  my  mind  not  any 
equals  the  yellow-leaved  Plum  for  effectiveness. 
The  general  characteristics  are  those  of  the  type, 
with  ovate,  lanceolate,  convolute  leaves,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  edged  and  splashed  with  a  yellow- 
tint  which  is  constant.  The  plant  associates 
harmoniously  with  P.  Pissardi.  As  a  mode  of 
increasing  their  stock  of  the  plant,  nurserymen 
employ  layering  ;  or  in  the  case  of  standard  trees, 
grafting  or  budding  on  the  ordinary  Plum  stock. 

Cytisus  SCHIPKAENSIS. 
Thisspecies  of  Broom  from  the  BaHans  is  a  plant 
which  rarely  exceeds  G  inches  in  height,  and  it 
flowers  in  such  profusion  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage.  In  colour  the  flower  is  pure  white,  and  is 
borne  on  racemes.  It  grows  well  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation,  is  thoroughly  hardy,  and  excellent 
on  the  rockery.  The  plant  may  be  raised  from, 
seeds  and  cuttings.  E.  6'.,   Woking. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  AMERICAN 
GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW  in  IRELAND. 
THERE  is  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  some,  that 
the  very  most  is  made  of  so-called  new  plant 
diseases,  and  perhaps  from  the  cultivator's  stand- 
point this  suspicion  in  not  purely  imaginary.  The 
gardener  rarely,  or  perhaps  never,  recognises  a 
disease  as  such  until  it  assumes  the  nature  of  an 
epidemic,  destroying  plants  in  a  wholesale  manner. 
When  this  state  of  things  is  reached,  future  action 
depends  on  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
owning  the  atllicted  stock.  If  of  a  pious  turn  of 
mind,  a  visitation,  against  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
contend,  is  advanced  as  an  explanation  ;  and  an 
attitude  of  calm  resignation  to  the  inevitable  is 
assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  mundane  views 
predominate,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  means  for  preventing  its  extension. 
The  disease  under  cousideration  (hg.  39)  is  a  native 
•of  the  United  States,  where  it  attacks  (iooseberries, 


form  of  a  delicate  whitish  mildew,  being  quite 
external  or  superficial  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  suckers  or  haustoria,  which  penetrate 
the  epidermal  cells  of  the  host  for  the  purpose 
of  absorbing  food.  Very  soon  the  mildewed 
patches  present  a  mealy  appearance,  due  to 
the  growth  of  myriads  of  conidia  that  are  pro- 
duced at  first  as  upright  chains  ;  these  conidia  soon 
become  free,  and  are  carried  from  one  plant  to 
another  by  wind,  insects,  birds,  &c. ,  and  being 
capable  of  immediate  germination,  enable  the 
disease  to  spread  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  turn  the  fruit 
is  attacked  ;  if  the  mildew  is  confined  to  one  side, 
where  growth  is  arrested,  a  deformed  fruit  results, 
as  the  healthy  side  continues  to  grow — not  unfre- 
quently,  the  entire  surface  of  the  fruit  is  covered 
with  mildew. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  mycelium  of  the 
mildew  becomes  denser,  and  resembles  a  thin  layer 
of  felt  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  the  margin  or 
growing  portion   remaining   whitish.     Nestling   in 


Fig.  39. — American  mildew  of  gooseberries. 


a,  Leaves  and  fruit  of  Gooseberry  diseased  ;  nat.  size. 
B,  Ascusfroni  winter  fruit  containing  eight  spores;  X  400. 


both  wild  and  cultivated,  but  more  especially  the 
latter.  Its  name  is  Sph.-erotheca  mors-uvas  Berk. 
&  Curt.  ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  not  one  of  those 
■ephemeral  diseases  that  appear  for  once  and  no 
more,  as  proved  by  one  extract  culled  from 
many  expressing  a  similar  opinion,  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultnre  for  the 
•United  States.  "This  is  the  one  great  enemy  of 
the  Gooseberry  in  the  United  States.  It  not  only 
attacks  the  fruit,  but  often  extends  over  the  whole 
plant,  effectually  checking  its  growth.  So  preva- 
lent has  this  become  that  the  foreign  varieties  are 
almost  universally  discarded,  as  there  are  few 
localities  where  they  will  succeed."  The  disease 
is  also  well  known  in  Canada. 

This  wretched  pest  has  unfortunately  quite 
recently  been  received  from  county  Antrim,  Ireland, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  F.L.S., 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 

The  fungus  is  allied  to  the  Hop  Mildew  and  the 
Rose  Mildew.  Early  in  the  season  the  parasite 
appears  on  the  leaves,  and  young  shoots  under  the 


c,  Perithecia  or  winter  form  of  fruit;  x  150. 
D,  Conidial  or  summer  form  of  reproduction  ; 


this  felt  are  formed  the  perithecia  or  winter  form 
of  fruit,  the  spores  from  which  are  supposed  to 
start  the  disease  during  the  spring  following  their 
formation. 

To  the  botanist  the  discovery  of  this  New  World 
species  in  Ireland  will  be  a  matter  of  interest ;  how- 
ever, as  the  pest  appears  to  be  rapidly  spreading  in 
Antrim,  its  confinement  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  such  long-standing  as  in  the 
case  of  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  and  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  arrest  its  spread,  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  soon  make  its  presence 
felt  throughout  western  Europe. 

Preventive  Measures. 
Repeated  experiments  in  the  United  States  have 
proved  that  the  disease  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide. 
The  first  application  should  be  made  before  the 
buds  expand,  and  continued  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
lifteen  days.  Diseased  leaves  and  fruit  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  ; 
burn  or  bury  them.  Geo.  Massee. 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.   HARRISON   &   SONS,  LEICESTER. 

One  of  the  oldest  established  seed  firms  in  the 
provinces  is  that  of  Messrs.  Harrison  &,  Sons,  the 
Royal  Midland  Seed  StoreB,  Leicester.  For  the 
space  of  two  centuries  the  Harrisons  have  been  a 
firm  of  market-gardeners,  farmers,  and  seedsmen, 
though  during  the  past  half  century  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  seeds  has  greatly  extended.  The 
founder  of  the  firm  was  a  John  Harrison,  and 
during  the  past  two  centuries  there  has  always 
been  a  John  Harrison  in  the  firm  ;  the  present  head 
bears  that  name,  and  it  is  being  continued  in  the 
person  of  his  son.  The  firm  has  a  large  wholesale 
business  in  addition  to  an  extensive  retail  connection; 
they  are  farmers,  still  growing  cereal  root-crops,  and 
hay  on  a  somewhat  large  scale.  They  also  fatten 
stock,  and  are  therefore  closely  identified  with 
country  life  at  their  farms  at  Aylestone  and  else- 
where ;  and  with  town  life,  by  reason  of  their  large 
business  premises  in  Leicester.  They  have  a  shop 
and  offices  in  the  market-place,  where  a  consider- 
able staff  is  employed  ;  they  have  in  another  part 
of  the  town  a  commodious  warehouse  of  six  floors, 
averaging  something  like  15,000  superficial  feet  ; 
some  malting  premises,  furnishing  another  5000  ft. ; 
and  thus  the  business  has  become  a  considerable 
industry  in  late  years. 

Thomas  Harrison,  the  father  of  the  present 
principal,  was  an  enterprising  man  ;  in  addition  to 
being  a  good  gardener,  he  possessed  considerable 
commercial  ability,  and  under  his  direction  the 
business  greatly  developed.  The  nursery  business 
carried  on  by  the  firm  is  a  comparatively  modern 
development.  It  is  as  seed  growers  and  dealers  that 
the  firm  is  chiefly  known.  Mr.  John  Harrison 
resides  at  a  farm  at  Aylestone,  on  which  he  erected 
a  substantial  dwelling-house.  The  trial  grounds  of 
the  firm  are  close  by  it,  with  a  few  glasshouses 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of 
certain  seeds  ;  and  beyond  this  lie  farm  buildings, 
the  out-door  nursery,  and  many  acres  of  arable 
land  on  which  can  be  seen  breadths  of  choice  Peas, 
Mangolds,  Turnips,  &c.  The  land  is  of  a  reddish 
loam,  deep  and  fertile,  and  capable  of  bringing  out 
the  best  in  vegetables. 

In  the  way  of  nursery  stock  there  are  trees 
adapted  for  various  purposes,  and  especially  for 
street  planting  ;  choice  evergreens  and  deciduous 
shrubs  ;  large  breadths  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries,  Seakale,  &c.  Under  glass  could 
be  seen  trials  of  Tomatos  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale ;  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  Egg-plants,  and 
other  interesting  plants  ;  while  in  the  open  were 
trials  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  many  annuals,  with 
Culinary  Peas,  Potatos,  Cabbages,  Broad  Beans, 
Turnips,  Lettuces,  &c. 

Many  novelties  in  vegetable  seeds  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  firm  ;  and  of  Peas,  the  first  put 
into  commerce  by  them  was  in  1859,  when  they 
distributed  Leicester  Defiance,  a  selection  from 
Beck's  Prizetaker.  Dalby's  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
white  round,  was  sent  out  in  1870,  and  superseded 
the  old  Ringwood  Marrow.  This  was  followed  by 
Harrison's  Early  Eclipse,  an  early  round  Blue  Pea  ; 
one  of  the  very  earliest  and  thoroughly  hardy, 
while  of  good  quality  when  cooked. 

Harbinger  was  the  first  of  Thomas  Laxton's 
raising  sent  out  by  this  firm  ;  and  from  this  was 
developed,  in  course  of  time,  such  popular  varieties 
as  Ameer,  Gradus,  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Early 
Pearl,  the  latter  earliest  and  most  compact  growing 
of  the  white-seeded  Peas  ;  and  Mayor  of  Leicester, 
a  large-podded,  main  crop  variety,  growing  to  a 
height  of  2  feet.  All  these  were  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons.  Napoleon  and  Eugenie, 
and  their  synonyms  Climax  and  Alliance,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  Harrison,  were  actually 
distributed  by  a  Maidstone  seedhouse  of  that 
name.  Harrison's  Fascination,  a  new  wrinkled 
Marrow  Pea,  sent  out  last  year,  has  recently 
been  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  :   it  is  a  very  late  variety, 
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growing  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  producing  many  pods, 
mostly  in  pairs,  which  are  well  rilled  with  medium- 
sized  Peas  of  a  pleasing  green  colour  ;  the  haulm, 
pods,  and  Peas,  when  the  latter  are  boiled,  are  all 
of  a  grass-green  tint.  Harrison's  Ameer  (First- 
class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  is 
deserving  of  mention  :  it  is  a  distinct  early-green 
Marrow,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet, 
coming  into  bearing  immediately  after  the  early 
varieties  ;  the  seeds  are  green,  round,  and  the 
plant  being  thoroughly  hardy,  will  admit  of  its 
being  sown  much  earlier  than  is  usual. 

A  novelty  in  Peas  for  1001  is  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
this  is  a  dwarf  large-podded  wrinkled  variety  of 
distinctive  character.  Another  is  Eeatrice  Harri- 
son, another  variety  of  something  the  same  cha- 
racter, producing  a  plentiful  crop  of  large  well-filled 
pods.  A  variety  sent  out  in  1898  may  also  be 
mentioned :  Lord  Granby,  a  prolific  main-crop 
variety,  having  medium-sized  pods  of  the  type  of 
Duke  of  York. 

The  Empress  Longpod  Broad  Bean  is  another  intro- 
duction of  this  firm  :  a  considerable  breadth  of  it 
shows  it  to  be  a  greatly  improved  type  of  Johnson's 
Wonder  Longpod ;  a  green  form  of  it  was  selected 
at  the  same  time,  and  is  known  as  Kobin  Hood. 

Of  Turnips,  three  new  types  have  been  sent  out 
from  Leicester,  namely,  Stratton's  Green  Round, 
of  the  Greentop  Stone  type  ;  Harrison's  Exhibition, 
a  snow-white  variety  of  the  Snowball  character, 
with  a  very  thin  skin  and  tender  flesh ;  and 
Harrison's  Marble,  an  excellent  winter  Turnip, 
being  both  solid  and  heavy,  as  the  name  implies  ; 
and  this  variety  is  much  sold  in  northern  markets 
during  autumn  and  winter  after  being  washed. 

The  firm  introduced  the  Cheltenham  Greentop 
Beet  now  so  popular,  and  as  its  name  implies,  it 
originated  at  Cheltenham,  and  it  received  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  at  the  International  Vegetable  Con- 
ference held  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago.  Among 
other  varieties  introduced  by  the  firm  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  Early  Market  Carrot,  a 
stump-rooted  form  of  the  intermediate  type,  and 
which  is  much  grown  for  bunching  purposes  ;  Harri- 
son's Westcote's  Broccoli  for  cutting  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  in  May ;  and  subsequently  a  large  late 
white  variety  known  as  the  Victoria.  Harrison's 
Improved  Hearting  Kale,  a  fine  stock  is  largely 
grown  by  market  gardeners  on  account  of  the 
constancy  of  its  character.  Of  Celeries,  there  are 
two  popular  varieties,  viz.,  the  Early  Rose,  a  pink 
variety  solid  in  character,  and  quickly  blanched  ; 
also  the  Leicester  Red,  well  known  as  a  late  variety. 
The  Magnum  Bonum  Parsnip,  an  improved  selection 
from  the  Hollow-crowned,  is  also  one  of  Harrison 
&  Son's  novelties ;  as  is  also  Tomato  Leicester 
Prolific,  a  handsome  form  of  the  Perfection  type, 
and  a  great  cropper. 

After  an  examination  of  the  Pea  trials  at 
Aylestone,  Mr.  Harrison  said  in  reference  to  the 
Pea  crops,  that  somewhat  restricted  breadths  of 
Early  Peas  were  put  out  in  the  spring,  owing  to 
these  having  been  abundant  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  also  through  prices  ranging  low  ;  but 
owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather  experienced  in 
February,  followed  by  dry  weather,  only  a  thin 
plant  resulted,  and  the  yield  will  be  limited. 
Late  varieties  have  done  better,  but  the  great 
heat  in  July  cut  short  the  duration  of  bloom, 
and  crops  are  comparatively  small.  Fine  weather 
is  necessary  to  secure  harvesting  in  good  condition. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  large-podded 
Peas,  such  as  Duke  of  Albany,  are  much  in  favour 
just  now,  even  if  they  lack  quality  for  table 
purposes.  Small-podded  wrinkled  Peas,  like  Prince 
of  Wales  are  going  out  of  favour ;  and  such 
varieties  of  Senator,  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of 
Norfolk  (an  improved  form  of  Duke  of  Albany), 
and  Triumph,  are  taking  its  place  ;  also  Daisy,  a 
dwarf  growing  Pea  which  produces  a  large  pod,  though 
it  is  deficient  in  colour,  as  dark  podded  Peas  are 
generally  preferred.  Gradus  is  another  large  podded 
wrinkled  Pea  that  is  becoming  much  grown  ;  it  is  o 
a  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  and  should  not 
be  sown   too  early  in  the  season.     Telephone    s  a 


very  popular  Pea,  and  there  are  now  several  im- 
proved stocks  of  it  at  the  present  time,  such  as 
Alderman,  Incomparable,  and  others,  showing  a 
deeper  colour  in  the  pod,  and  therefore  more  sale- 
able in  the  market,  because  not  so  liable  to  be  so 
much  bleached  by  the  sun.  Empress  of  India  is  a 
fine  type,  but  said  to  be  a  somewhat  delicate 
grower  ;  Superiority,  one  of  Eckford's  raising,  is  a 
large-podded  Pea,  and  a  decided  improvement  upon 
British  Queen. 

The  long- stra wed,  dark  green  podded  Peas  begin 
with  Duke  of  Albany  ;  there  are  several  selections 
of  this,  such  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Prince  Edward 
of  York,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Prima  Donna,  Kelve- 
donian,  and  Duchess,  all  fine  in  character.  Of 
curved-podded  Peas  there  have  been  several  intro- 
ductions of  late.  It  may  be  said  that  Laxton 
started  the  group  with  Fillbasket,  followed  by 
Gladiator  and  one  or  two  others.  Since  then, 
improvements  have  come  both  in  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  seed,  such  as  Hertford  Success,  St. 
Duthius,  Laxton's  Standard,  William  Hurst, 
Witham  Wonder,  Chelsea  Gem,  Senator,  and 
Gladstone,  which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
best  of  the  curved-podded  types.  A  later  develop- 
ment is  a  group  of  varieties  of  Peas  with  spear- 
pointed  pods  well  filled  with  large  Peas  of  good 
quality,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  Sharpe's 
Queen  was  the  probable  progenitor  of  these,  and 
not  unlikely,  Stratagem.  Some  of  the  latest  intro- 
duced of  this  type  are  Sutton's  Dwarf  Defiance, 
George  Clelland,  Buck's  Royalty,  Dwarf  Telephone 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  an  improved  Daisy  with 
larger  pods),  and  the  Yorkshireman. 

Lately  there  has  been  formed  a  group  of  very 
dark  green-podded  Peas  ;  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  pod  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Laxton's  Omega.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  are 
the  Sherwood,  English  Wonder,  Pierremont  Gem, 
Laxton's  Hybrid,  and  going  on  to  Autocrat ;  all  of 
which  form  a  section  of  Peas  which  gardeners  may 
be  proud  to  possess,  because  of  their  adaptability 
for  early,  mid-season,  and  late  culture — the  pods 
of  deep  colour,  and  they  are  of  uniform  good 
quality,  a  type  of  Pea  pretty  certain  to  receive 
increased  attention  in  future  years. 

When  asked  to  name  a  succession  of  good,  useful 
garden  Peas  in  their  order  of  coming  in,  Mr. 
Harrison  mentioned  Eclipse,  which  he  said  was 
a  selection  from  the  original  Laxton's  Harbinger, 
made  many  years  ago  ;  and  following  this  in  earliness, 
Thomas  Laxton,  a  very  quick  -  cropping  variety, 
but  which  should  not  be  sown  too  soon  ;  Ameer, 
Gradus,  and  Sutton's  Bountiful.  In  private  gardens, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  in  considerable  demand 
because  of  its  high  quality,  although  a  somewhat 
tall  grower  ;  and  there  are  several  improved  types 
of  this,  some  of  dwarfer  habit. 

Mr.  Harrison  mentioned  as  Peas  of  excellent 
parts  among  the  newer  varieties,  a  local  exhibition 
marrow  that  is  largely  grown  in  the  Leicester 
district ;  and  among  Peas  of  the  Emerald  Gem 
type,  with  glossy  green  pods  and  haulm,  mention 
was  made  of  Johnson's  British  Empire,  a  wrinkled 
marrow,  producing  larger  pods  and  Peas  than  the 
Queen,  but  of  much  the  same  habit  of  growth,  and 
of  the  highest  quality. 

In  reference  to  Broad  Beans,  Mr.  Harrison  asserts 
that  the  Mazagan  is  still  the  earliest,  being  also  of 
hardy  constitution,  so  that  it  can  be  sown  early, 
and  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  ;  both  of  these  are 
in  demand  by  gentlemen's  gardeners  in  small 
quantities  for  early  crops. 

The  Spanish  Beans,  Seville  and  Aquadulce,  are 
certainly  early,  but  they  are  delicate  in  constitution, 
and  spare  of  habit  ;  nor  do  they  set  their  pods 
freely,  but  when  this  is  so  they  produce  some  of 
very  large  size.  The  old  type  of  Johnson's  Won- 
derful is  now  superseded  by  Bunyard's  Exhibition 
type  ;  its  latest  developments  are  such  as  Parker's 
Exhibition,  Nutting's  Invicta,  Harrison's  Emperor, 
and  John  Harrison,  the  last  a  recent  selection  with 
larger,  longer,  broader,  and  fuller  pods.  This  was 
seen  growing  by  the  side  of  the  before-mentioned 
varieties,  and  its  general  character  attested  to  the 


excellence  of  the  selection  made.  The  foregoing  are 
all  white-seeded  Broad  Beans. 

The  green-seeded  long  pods  have  also  beer* 
subjected  to  improvements,  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  them  because  of  their  better 
colour  when  cooked.  Robin  Hood,  introduced  by 
Harrison  &  Sons  some  ten  years  ago  ;  Johnson's 
Green  Mammoth,  and  Masterpiece  Green  Longpod, 
are  cases  in  point. 

The  Windsor  type,  with  its  larger  Beans,  will 
hold  its  own,  because  so  many  prefer  large  Beans  to- 
small  ones.  Mr.  Harrison  states  there  are  markets 
where  Longpod  Beans  will  not  sell,  only  the  old 
Windsor,  and  then  with  not  more  than  two  Beans 
in  a  pod.  One  cannot  account  for  these  singular 
local  prejudices  ;  but  they  exist.  There  is  one  type 
of  Dutch  Windsor  Bean  which  has  a  white  eye, 
that  produces  from  two  to  four  Beans  in  a  pod,  like 
Sutton's  Giant  Windsor.  The  harvest  of  Broad 
Beans  for  seed  purposes  promises  well  ;  there  was  a 
good  set  of  pods,  and  the  season  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  favourable.  There  has  been  less  smother- 
fly  than  usual  ;  the  hot,  dry  weather  appears  to 
have  stopped  their  ravages.  Pisum. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  J.  McBean  &  Sons. 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a  collection  of 
Orchids,  but  confining  their  efforts  to  a  few  kinds 
of  the  showier  species  of  Cattleya,  Dendrobium, 
Odontoglossum,  and  kindred  subjects,  very  re- 
markable success  has  been  attained  by  Messrs.  J. 
McBean  &  Sons  at  their  nurseries  at  Cooksbridge, 
Sussex.  The  houses  were  originally  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants  grown  to  supply  flowers  for 
cutting,  and  for  cultivating  decorative  plants,  and 
Orchids  were  introduced  as  an  experiment  in  the 
first  place.  But  so  well  did  Mr.  McBean,  jun., 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  Orchids, 
that  they  warranted  extensive  space  ;  consequently 
the  decorative  plants  have  by  degrees  been  removed  to- 
the  newer  and  more  extensive  nurseries  at  Plump- 
ton,  where  among  other  showy  plants,  some  fifty 
thousand  Chrysanthemums,  and  large  quantities  oi 
Lilies  are  grown.  At  the  present  time  the  older 
nursery  at  Cooksbridge  is  almost  entirely  given  up 
to  Orchids  and  Palms,  and  small  quantities  of 
Dracenas,  Anthuriums,  &c,  which  occupy  the 
stages  in  some  of  the  loftier  houses,  broad  shelves 
being  placed  near  the  glass  of  the  roof  for  the 
accommodation  of  Orchids  ;  and  large  numbers 
are  suspended  from  the  roofs.  Grown  in  this 
manner,  Mr.  McBean  has  a  large  number  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea 
in  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  when  acquired  were  the 
smaller  and  poorer  plants  taken  out  of  importa- 
tions, or  plants  badly  cultivated  bought  from 
various  sources.  In  one  of  the  larger  span-roofed 
houses  about  1,000  robust  plants  of  other  species  of 
showy  Cattleyas  were  observed.  These  were 
growing  near  to  the  glass,  with  foliage  plants  on 
the  staging  beneath.  This  fine  collection  is  the 
outcome  of  odd  lots  bought  when  they  were  in 
poor  condition,  and  their  present  appearance  shows 
that  the  treatment  afforded  is  of  the  right  kind. 

The  various  houses  filled  with  grandly-grown. 
Odontoglossums,  chiefly  the  best  type  of  O.  crispum, 
form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  nursery,  every 
plant  beiDg  in  fine  health.  Taking  up  the  first 
plant  which  comes  to  hand,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is  at  once  seen,  in  some 
instances  the  one  last  made  is  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  the  previous  year.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs 
have  attained  their  largest  size,  a  number  of  young 
growths  commence  a  new  cycle  in  its  life,  and  ir» 
this  manner  an  increase  in  size  is  being  constantly 
maintained.  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  some  of  the  plants,  that 
Mr.  McBean  recorded  a  few  of  them,  and 
one  of  them  was  shown  us  as  an  example  which 
flowered  strongly  in  April  last,  and  has  since  that 
time  perfected  a  fine  pseudo-bulb  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  one  which  flowered.  Thi3  new 
pseudo-bulb  now  has  two  very  strong  leafy  new 
growths.      When  Odontoglossums  can  be  grown  in. 
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large  numbers  as  they  are  here  in  this  manner,  it 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  proprietor.  Only  a 
few  are  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  though  a 
large  number  of  flower-spikes  are  visible,  some  of 
which  it  is  hoped  may  open  their  flowers  when 
Odontoglossum  flowers  are  few.  Some  experiments 
«n  that  direction  are  being  contemplated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  there  appears  to 
be  no  visible  special   arrangement.      The  houses, 


glass  ;  and  in  the  Dendrobium-house  some  marvel- 
lously stout  pseudo- bulbs  of  varieties  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  including  D.  n.  Ballianum  and  D.  n. 
nobilius,  of  which  there  are  a  quantity  of  plants  of 
the  true  form,  have  been  matured.  Among  the 
hybrids,  D.  x  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  are 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  small  plants  of  last  year  ; 
the  best  evidence  of  good  cultivation  that  could  be 
wished  for,   as  indifferently-grown   plants   do   not 


Fig.  40. — aitle  beauty  of  bath. 


which  are  old  ones,  are  provided  with  the  usual 
moisture-holding  staging,  with  open  staging  above 
it  for  the  plants  to  stand  upon.  The  moist  air  has 
a  healthy  odour,  and  rain-water  is  copiously 
afforded.  The  chief  advantage  seems  to  rest  with 
the  unremitting  attention  of  the  younger  Mr. 
McBean,  who  makes  the  cultivation  of  Odonto- 
glossums  his  chief  pleasure. 


produce  enough  roots  as  would  carry  such  pseudo- 
bulbs.  When  grown  as  these  have  been,  each  new 
growth  emits  its  own  roots,  becoming  in  a  short 
time  self-supporting  ;  whereas  in  a  case  of 
unintelligent  cultivation,  or  of  an  unsuitable 
house,  the  leading  growth  has  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  supported  by  the  old  pBeudo-bulbs,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  of  a  plant  generally.  ./.  O'B. 


Fig.  41. — apple  Irish  peach. 


A  small  batch  of  a  very  fine  type  of  Odonto- 
glossum cordatum  was  in  flower  in  one  of  the 
houses.  All  the  forms  were  noted,  being  handsome 
and  of  varied  colours.  In  another  house  a  number 
of  vigorous  plants  of  Miltonia  Koezlii  were  sending 
up  flower-spikes,  and  a  smaller  number  of  M, 
Phalamopsis  were  unusually  thrifty.  In  the  Palm- 
house  (a  large  one)  a  collection  of  Cypripediums,  a 
large  number  of  Brazilian  Miltonias,  and  batches  of 
showy  Cattleyas  occupied  the  shelves.  In  an 
adjoining  house  a  quantity  of  Cymbidiums  were 
■observed  standing  on  a  broad  shelf  close  up  to  the 


TWO  EXCELLENT  EARLY  APPLES. 

We  gi  ve  in  the  present  issue  illustrations  of  Apples 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  Irish  Peach,  both  of  which  are 
fit  for  the  dessert  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country.  Apple  Beauty 
of  Bath  (fig.  40),  raised  by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  of  Bath,  is  a  small,  flat,  greenish- 
yellow  fruit,  flushed  and  streaked  with  red ;  a 
pretty  early  variety,  of  second  quality,  and  said  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  in  his  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Apples  exhibited  in  1S83  and  1884,  and  attached  to 


the  Report  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  of 
1SS8,  to  resemble  Jefferson's.  The  variety  received 
the  unusual  award  for  an  Apple  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Cooling  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  August  9, 
1S87.  Since  that  time  the  variety  has  got  into 
general  cultivation,  and  is  a  recognised  market 
variety,  and  valued  in  many  private  gardens. 

Apple  Irish  Peach  (fig.  41),  synonymous  with 
Early  Crofton,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Irish  origin, 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Mr.  John  Darby,  of  Addis- 
combe,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilkenny,  the  name 
of  the  raiser  or  whence  it  came  are  not  known. 
The  fruit  is  of  middle  size,  2}  inches  wide  by 
2 i  inches  high,  somewhat  flattened,  and  slightly 
angular ;  skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green  tinged 
with  reddish-brown,  thickly  dotted  with  green  on 
the  shaded  parts,  and  of  a  lovely  red  mottled  with 
yellow  on  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  eye  is 
small  and  closed  ;  stalk  short,  thick  and  fleshy, 
inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  The  flesh  is 
greenish- white,  tender  and  crisp.  It  makes  a  good 
pyramid,  and  is  very  suitable  for  pot-culture, 
bearing  abundantly  both  indoors  and  in  the  open  air. 
The  fruits  which  are  shown  in  our  illustrations  were 
grown  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell 
Park,  S.W. 


Ireland. 

MOVING  BOG. 
There  was  a  subsidence  of  some  bog-land  in  the 
vicinity  of  county  Kildare  recently,  but  fortunately 
the  moving  bog  was  not  attended  with  any 
fatal  results  ;  the  area  was  small,  something  like 
forty  perches  by  thirty,  the  place  being  Kilberry, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Versehoyle.  The 
quantity  above  mentioned  split  from  the  remainder, 
and  again  subdivided  ;  the  bank  appears  to  be  18  ft. 
or  so  deep,  had  moved,  and  that  where  some  turf 
had  been  cut  for  drying  purposes  had  been  raised 
some  feet  in  height.  Through  many  places  large 
quantities  of  water  are  emerging,  which  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  accident ;  apart  from  this,  the  water 
has  played  havoc  with  some  of  the  turf,  and  in  parts 
has  submerged  it.  The  fears  of  the  people  of  a 
further  movement  have  been  allayed.  There  were 
several  miles  of  bog  along  this  line,  so  that  had  this 
movement  occurred  during  one  of  the  week-days, 
very  probably  a  fatality  would  have  been  recorded. 

Irish  Gardeners'  Society. 
The  members  of  the  above  society  held  their 
usual  meeting  in  their  offices  at  D'Olier  Street, 
Mr.  O'Kelly  occupying  the  chair  ;  there  was  a  fair 
attendance  of  members  present.  After  the  usual 
formalities  were  gone  through,  Mr.  J.  Richardson 
contributed  a  paper  on  "  A  Wet  versus  a  Dry 
Season,"  which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  ; 
the  proceedings  endedshortlyafterwards.  A.O'Neill. 


A  DOUBLE  TRAGEDY. 

Down  from  a  twig  on  a  Northern  Spy  tree 

A  canker-worm  swung  in  security  ; 

He'd  eaten  all  season  since  first  he  was  hatched, 

As  a  ravenous  glutton  he  couldn't  be  matched. 

He  slipped  inch  by  inch  to  the  grass-covered  ground, 

Where  he  thought  safe  concealment  might  surely 

be  found 
In  which  he  could  pupate  till  autumn  set  in  ; 
But  a  hen  came  that  way  and  she  gathered  him  in. 
Gathered  —  gathered  —  gathered  —  she    gathered 

him  in. 

She  gathered  him  in,  and  his  final  rest 

Was  there,  in  there,  in  her  well-filled  chest  ; 

And  she  strolled  around  in  search  for  more, 

For  it  tasted  better  than  aught  before. 

But  I  thought  of  her  end,  her  final  act, 

When  the  farmer  'd  slice  with  a  carver's  tact, 

And  remark,  as  each  piece  made  him  look  less  thin, 

"  I  gather  her  iu,  I  gather  her  in, 

Gather — gather — gather — I  gather  her  in." 

"American  A griculturist. ' ' 
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Notices  of  Books. 

Organography  of  Plants.  ...  By  Dr.  K. 
Goebel.  Authorised  English  edition,  by  Isaac 
Biyley  Balfour.  Part  1.— General  Organo- 
graphy.    (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

Tins  is  an  English  translation  of  a  remarkable 
book,  and  one  unusually  lucid,  a  quality  not  always 
observable  in  German  treatises.  The  author  rightly 
points  out  that  botany  is  in  a  transition  stage,  the 
old  ideal  hypothetical  morphology  is  disappearing, 
and  the  evolutionary  morphology  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing it.  The  old  morphology  was  ideal,  the  new 
morphology  is  historical.  "  All  the  phenomena  of 
life  have  a  definite  relationship  to  environment," 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  plants  are 
all  creatures  of  circumstance  ;  and  Dr.  Goebel  shows 
that  morphology  is  not  only  hereditary  or  historic, 
but  that  it  is  the  result  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stance or  natural  selection.  The  old  morphology  was 
based  largely  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  the  new 
morphology  is  framed  on  observation  and  experi- 
ments. Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  that  is 
merely  hypothetical,  and  "  phylogeny  "  which  has 
such  great  attractions  for  some,  is  almost  wholly 
conjectural.  Dr.  Goebel  shows  that  form  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  characterise  an  organ,  and  points 
out  that  homologous  organs  are  not  always  of 
common  genetic  origin,  so  that  things  are  not 
always  so  simple  as  tbey  look. 

The  author  incidentally  objects  to  the  terms 
"actinomorphic"  and  "zygomorphic,"  as  applied 
to  flowers;  but  we  cannot  see  that  "radial"  or 
"  dorsiventral,"  which  he  proposes  to  use  as  sub- 
stitutes, are  any  less  objectionable,  and  in  times 
past  we  got  on  fairly  well  with  "  regular "  and 
"  irregular  "  flowers.  These  varying  forms  depend 
on  relative  position  and  mutual  pressure,  accom- 
panied by  variations  in  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  nutritive  fluids.  The  agency  of  insects 
may  also  have  some  share  in  the  matter. 

Another  question  treated  on  by  Dr.  Goebel  is  the 
occurrence  of  juvenile  forms,  and  the  difference  in 
the  plant  at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Retinosporas— a  matter  of  interest  to 
scientific  horticulturists.  Lastly  comes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  direct  stimulus  on  the 
protoplasm,  including  the  influence  of  light  and 
water. 

We  cannot  discuss  these  matters  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  but  we  may  add  that  the  book  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  much  more  easy  to  read  than 
some  of  the  treatises  of  German  origin. 

Flora  of  Bournemouth.  .  .  By  Ed.  Linton, 
M.A.  ;  with  Map.  (H.  G.  Commin,  Old 
Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth). 
The  casual  visitor  to  Bournemouth  might  imagine 
that  however  agreeable  the  neighbourhood,  its 
flora  would  not  be  very  rich.  A  very  short  time 
will  suffice  to  show  him  how  erroneous  such  a 
notion  is.  The  sea-shore,  the  mud-flats,  the  chines, 
the  sands,  the  heaths,  the  bog?,  the  chalk-downs, 
the  oolitic  strata,  each  of  these  has  more  or  less 
a  distinct  and  representative  flora.  A  stranger 
visiting  the  locality  may  be  familiar  with  one  of  these 
floras,  but  hardly  with  such  a  combination  of  them  as 
he  meets  here.  Let  him,  for  instance,  betake  him- 
self to  Swanage,  with  its  maritime  flora,  then  mount 
the  chalk-downs,  "  rest  and  be  thankful  ;  "  descend 
to  Studland,  and  so  on  to  the  heaths,  and  then  to 
the  salt-flats  of  South  Haven.  Let  bim  note  not  only 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  also  the  wild  flowers  at 
his  feet,  and  he  must  be  dull  indeed  if  both  mind  and 
body  be  not  refreshed.  Bournemouth  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Linton  as  the  centre  of  a  district  with  a  12-mile 
radius,  so  that  it  takes  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
Swanage,  and  Poole  Harbour.  Cruelly  as  have 
some  parts  of  the  district  been  vulgarised,  there  is 
still  much  open  country  free  from  the  importunities 
of  touting  advertisers,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
offers  little  inducement  to  the  agriculturist. 
Such  places  form  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
botanist,  who  little  heeds,  for  the  moment, 
whether  he  is  in  Hants  or  in  Dorset. 


It  so  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  Bournemouth 
circle,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Linton,  is  in  one  county, 
and  another  portion  in  the  other.  Each  county, 
moreover,  already  has  its  published  "flora."  This 
fact  necessitates  a  comparison  between  all  the 
different  factors,  and  an  investigation  to  see  what 
plants  are  common  to  all  or  peculiar  to  each.  Mr. 
Linton  has  taken  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Loudon 
Catalogue  oj  British  Plants  as  his  guide.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  fifty  -  five  so  -  called  species  of 
Bramble,  exclusive  of  hybrids  and  varieties  ; 
a  number  that  could  doubtless  be  considerably  in- 
creased by  some  "subtle"  observers  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  them  would  be  proportionately 
great.  Roses  have  only  nine  species  allotted  to 
them,  which  is  surely  a  small  proportion  ;  but  this 
again  depends  very  much  on  individual  differences 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Linton  provides  in  his  Introduction  a  feature 
we  have  not  met  with  in  any  other  local  flora, 
viz.,  a  series  of  the  most  commonly  used  Latin 
adjectives  with  their  English  equivalents.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  word  pseudo  should 
ever  have  been  introduced  ;  but  that  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  conventional  in- 
terpretation, such  as  "similar,"  or  "resembling," 
rather  than  the  more  correct  "sham "  and  "  false." 
There  is  nothing  sham  or  false  about  Iris  pseudo- 
Acorus,  or  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus,  for  instance. 

In  any  case,  residents  in  the  Bournemouth  dis- 
trict in  particular,  and  British  botanists  in  general, 
will  be  glad  to  put  this  volume  on  their  shelves. 
It  has  a  map  ;  and,  needless  to  say,  an  index. 


GOOSEBEERIES   ON   NOKTH 
WALLS. 

Why  is  a  north  wall  in  a  garden  always  spoken 
of  so  disparagingly  ?  One  often  hears  the  remark, 
"It  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  anything  on  that 
wall,  it  gets  no  sun."  Having  had  twenty  years' 
experience  with  a  north  wall,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  the  absence  of  sun  is  no  reason  why  the  wall 
should  not  be  utilised.  There  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  fruit-trees  which  do  well  with  a  north 
aspect  —  Morello  Cherries  and  Gooseberries.  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  latter. 

The  advantages  of  growing  this  fruit  on  any 
wall  are  great,  and  as  it  will  grow  on  a  north  wall, 
the  inducements  to  grow  it  there  are  still  greater. 
Some  may  be  enumerated  :  the  bushes  bear  very 
freely,  they  catch  the  frosts  less,  as  the  leaves 
hide  the  blossom  a  good  deal  ;  the  hands  do  not 
get  scratched  so  much  when  picking  the  fruit,  nor 
are  the  clothes  caught  when  walking  amongst  the 
trees,  while  the  otherwise  ugly  wall  is  covered 
with  what  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  spring,  very  pretty 
foliage.  Another  consideration  too,  has  been 
emphasized  during  the  last  two  years  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  caterpillar  has  been  a 
great  pest.  Picking  off  by  hand  is  tedious  in  the 
extreme,  especially  when  one  finds  certain  trees 
covered  with  caterpillars  a  few  days  after  they  had 
been  all  picked  off.  Syringing  them  with  an  effec- 
tive wash  is  expensive,  unless  it  can  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  and  even  then  is  unsatisfactory,  for  if  you 
kill  all  the  caterpillars  to-day,  a  fresh  lot  will  hatch 
to-morrow.  When  the  trees  are  on  a  wall  they  are 
more  easily  dealt  with,  for  either  by  throwing 
water  on  them  with  a  can,  or  violently  syringing 
them  with  plain  water,  the  caterpillars  can  be 
knocked  on  to  the  ground,  and  then  easily  crushed 
with  a  garden-rake. 

Gooseberries  want  liberal  feeding  and  moisture 
and  given  this,  they  will  do  well  even  with  the 
little  sun  to  be  obtained  on  a  north  wall.  Good 
planting,  which  means  a  good  start,  is  the  most 
important  means  ts  this  end.  A  large  hole  should 
be  dug,  some  of  the  sub-soil  taken  out  if  the  top- 
soil  is  shallow,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  good 
earth  and  rotten  manure  in  equal  proportions.  Some 
basic  slag  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  a  great 
help  to  the  tree  in  after  years.  The  tree  should  be 
planted  with  its  roots  about  3  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, and  evenly  spread  out.     By  planting  in   this 


way,  trees  will  grow  as  much  in  the  first  year  as 
tbey  would  in  two  years  if  planted  carelessly,  and 
will  be  near  the  top  of  the  wall  so  much  the  sooner, 
where  they  will  get  more  light  and  air.  For  the 
same  reason  the  young  shoots  should  be  nailed  up 
as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a  fair  length.  There  is 
no  fear  that  Gooseberry-trees  will  not  bear  through 
growing  too  strong,  as  it  is  the  young  wood  which 
bears  most  fruit. 

As  regards  sorts,  there  is  a  wide  choice,  but 
Whinbam's  Industry,  notwithstanding  its  thick 
skin,  has  many  advantages,  not  the  lea9t  being 
that  it  will  grow  to  the  top  of  a  six-foot  wall  iu 
three  years  if  attended  to  properly,  and  will  bear 
most  abundantly.  It  has  a  fine  flavour  too,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  jam  owing  to  the  above-mentioned 
characteristic.  P.  A. 


American  Notes. 


AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

Literature  is  full  of  Americanisms ;  but 
the  facts  of  this  sort  are  no  more  striking,  im- 
portant, or  interesting,  than  are  the  American- 
isms of  American  fruits.  These  botanical  and 
horticultural  idiosyncrasies  are  just  beginning  to- 
be  appreciated  ;  and  we  are  coming  to  see  that 
they  have  a  large  significance  for  us,  and  that 
they  mark  out  many  lessons  of  wide  application 
in  the  horticulture  of  all  the  world.  The  pecu- 
liarities by  which  our  native  fruit  species — of  which 
we  have  an  unusual  number — are  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  by  which  their  cultural 
evolution  has  been  dominated,  are  so  common  and 
so  patent  as  to  be  easily  studied  ;  and  they  furnish 
many  engaging  suggestions  ol  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  older  fruit  species  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  of  fruits  is  the 
American  Grape.  The  European  Grape  is  practically 
unknown  here  outside  of  California,  and  a  few,  a 
very  few,  Grape-houses.  Our  tremendous  business  in 
field-grown  Grapes,  aggregating  thousands  of  tons 
annually,  is  built  solely  on  the  varieties  produced  from 
our  indigenous  species.  These  cultivated  varieties  of 
American  Grapes,  estimated  to  number  800  named 
and  propagated,  have  all  been  produced  within 
the  last  200  years,  and  most  of  them  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  production  of  something  new 
out  of  what  was  old,  making  what  we  did  not  have 
out  of  what  was  found  here,  seems  to  me  to  be 
properly  characterised  as  evolution  ;  though  when. 
Prof.  Bailey  gave  an  account  of  it  under  the  title 
of  "Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits,"  the  Editor  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  suggested,  not  unamiably, 
that  he  thought  the  term  evolution  misapplied. 

In  order  to  understand  the  range  which  our 
American  Grape  evolution  has  taken,  one  must 
note  the  wealth  of  our  indigenous  species  of  Vitis. 
In  Prof.  Bailey's  recent  monograph,  there  are 
twenty-three  species  and  thirteen  botanical  varieties 
admitted,  all  native  to  the  United  States.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  has  been  impressed  into  the 
breeding  and  hybridising  experiments  of  such  men. 
as  T.  V.  Munson,  and  many  of  these  native  types 
are  already  creditably  represented  by  named  and 
cultivated  horticultural  varieties. 

Probably  the  most  important  commercial  varieties 
are  those  derived  from  the  eastern  Fox  Grape, 
Vitis  labrusca.  Concord,  Worden,  and  probably 
Catawba,  are  the  offspring  of  this  species.  The 
next  most  important  group  of  varieties  comes  from 
the  Southern  Summer  Grape,  Vitis  aestivalis; 
especially  from  two  forms  which  Bailey  makes 
varieties  of  this  species,  viz.,  V.  aestivalis,  Lin 
scomi,  and  V.  aestivalis,  Bourquiniana.  Herbemont, 
Cynthiana,  and  Le  Noir,  are  representative  of  this 
class,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  wine  making, 
but  is  not  generally  esteemed  as  a  table  fruit. 
A  few  varieties  are  hybrids  of  native  species, 
particularly  V.  labrusca,  with  the  European  Grape, 
V.  vinifera.  Such  varieties  are  generally  charac- 
terised  by   high    quality,    and    by   weak,    quickly 
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diseased  Vines.  Several  species  which  are  not  very 
promising  for  their  fruit,  yield  Vines  specially 
resistant  to  phylloxera  or  particularly  useful  on 
limy  soils. 

The  American  Grape-growing  industry  has  become 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of  specialties, 
aiming  always  at  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  quantity  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  In 
recent  years,  growers  have  often  taken  10  dols.  to 
15  dols.  a  ton  for  the  fruit  after  picking.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  industry  can  be  developed 
further  along  this  line.  The  next  change  in  our  Grape 
growing  must  be  in  some  other  direction.  Possibly  it 
will  be  in  the  production  of  higher  quality  at  a 
higher  price  ;  or,  more  probably,  it  will  be  in  a  more 
general  manufacture  of  native  wines.  F.  A.  Wa/ugh. 


water  in  another  mood?  And  the  same  element' 
under  the  stress  of  a  hurricane,  sweeping  across  the 
country  ? 

After  carefully  perusing  the  word-picture  on  the 
unmercifulness  of  Nature  in  the  first  week  of 
August.  1900,  and  recalled  not  a  few  others  I  have 
been  afflicted  by,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we 
venture  to  alter  one  word  in  Wordsworth's  im- 
mortal quotation.  Instead  of  "Nature  never  did 
batray  the  heart  that  loved  her,"  surely  we  may  come 
near  the  truth  by  substituting  the  single  word 
gardens  ;  thosecbarmiugcompoundsandpleasaunces 
of  Nature  aud  Art  never  did  deceive  the  hearts 
that  love.  It  is  these  walled-in  protectors  that 
stand  between,  and  break  the  forces  of  Nature 
and    her    furious    mood,    to    which    we     are    in- 


Friday'.rof  fstorm-downpour  before  the  last  Bank 
Holiday.  TtTwas  heroism  to  see  delicate  women  and 
strong  men  struggling  with  the  elements  until  they 
had  staked  and  secured,  so  far  as  might  be,  their 
fruit-trees  and  plants.  In  adding  up  the  results  of 
the  Btorm,  it  was  found  that  many  more  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  in  proportion  came  more  or  less 
safely  through  than  was  expected.  This  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  much  shelter  in  the  smaller 
areas  ;  but  also  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  such  gardens  live  on  the 
spot,  and  a  few  sticks  or  ties  at  the  starting  of  a 
storm  may  often  save  trees,  crops,  and  plants  from 
destruction.  A  stake,  a  tie,  the  closing  of  a  gate 
or  door  meantime,  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  great  and  little  loss.   D.  T.  Fish. 


JEJskj  Fig.  42. — the  old  Lebanon  cedar  in  the  physic  gardens,  chelsea.     (see  r.   150.) 


"THE     MARTYRDOM     OF 
GARDENING." 

As  I  read  of  the  serious  damage  to  vege- 
tation all  over  the  country  through  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  weather  in  early  August,  I  was 
reminded  of  Burns'  pathetic  words,  "Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  bids  countless  thousands  mourn." 
By  merely  changing  thousands  to  millions,  we 
hardly  can  approximate  a  true  description  of 
Nature  in  the  garden,  or  doing  her  worst  to 
blacken  and  bruise  rural  beauty.  We  have  seen 
not  a  little  of  the  havoc  so  vividly  depicted  in  a 
recent  leader.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
it  all  is,  the  predominating  power  of  water  in  the 
ruin  made  in  the  garden.  Over  millions  of  acres 
the  colour  was,  as  you  put  it,  of  flowers  washed 
out.  Thousands  of  branches  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  riven  off.     And  yet  what  more   gentle  than 


debted  for  the  remnants  that  remain  for  our  coming 
shows. 

You  conclude  your  leader  on  our  first,  almost 
altogether  black  Bank  Holiday,  by  reminding 
us  of  Nature's  insensible  cruelty.  She  can,' 
however,  repent,  though  often  too  late  for 
horticulturists,  market -gardeners,  and  especially 
for  the  exhibitor.  And,  as  you  conclude,  we 
bitterly  experience  t.e  full  significance  of  those 
Arnoldian  words  :  "Sad  Patience,  too  near  neigh- 
bour to  Despair."  Exactly.  And  yet  perhaps  we 
have  no  class  of  men — in  justice  to  facts  as  well  as 
sex,  we  must  now  include  women  amoog  us — who 
have  less  despair  and  more  sturdy  perseverance  and 
patience  than  have  the  gardeners  ;  and  I  have  seen 
many  almost  sublime  examples  of  gardeners  in  my 
time. 

Some  of  the  latest  of  these  happsned  on  the  black 


THE    QUINCE. 

The  history  of  the  Quince  carries  us  back^as  far 
as  the  early  days  of  Greece.  An  ancient,  and 
always  a  highly-esteemed  fruit.  Judging  from  the 
prices  of  the  last  few  years,  the  Quince  appears  to 
have  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  considered  it  to  be  possessed  of  special 
health-giving  properties.  The  modern  Quince- 
grower  would  doubtless  like  to  persuade  the  public 
of  the  truth  of  this,  and  would  gladly  see  a  little 
of  the  money  that  is  spent  on  patent  medicines 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Quinces.  At  all  events, 
there  will  always  be  a  fair  demand  for  good  samples 
of  this  fruit,  and  every  farmer  should  have  a  tree 
or  two  for  his  own  use.  For  jellies,  and  for  pre- 
serving with  other  fruits,  it  has  a  high  value,  and 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  grown. 
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Soil. 


The  Quince  can  stand  more  neglect  than  most 
fruits,  and  usually  gets  all  it  can  stand.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  a  low,  wet  corner,  unfitted  for 
anything  else,  will  make  an  appropriate  home  for  a 
"Quince-tree.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
mark.  It  should  have  a  rich,  deep,  mellow  soil, 
and  well-drained  at  that. 

Planting,  &c. 
Two-year-old  trees  should  be  planted,  and  at  a 
distance  of  12  feet  apart.  The  tree  should  be 
shaped  with  a  very  low  head,  the  pruning  being 
merely  the  thinning  out  of  the  centre,  the  removal 
•of  all  suckers,  and  an  occasional  cutting  back  to 
keep  the  tree  from  getting  a  straggly  appearance. 
Some  people  grow  them  in  bush  form.  If  this  is 
•done,  only  three  or  four  main  stems  should  be 
allowed  to  grow.  Where  old  trees  have  been 
neglected,  they  should  be  thoroughly  pruned  on 
the  lines  indicated,  and  have  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  worked  in  around  the  roots  in  spring. 
When  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing,  cultivation 
■becomes  difficult  on  account  of  the  closeness 
■of  the  trees  and  their  spreading  character. 
The  Quince  orchard  may  then  be  seeded  down, 
but  pruning  must  not  be  neglected,  and  a  top- 
■dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  every  second 
■or  third  year. 

Diseases. 
Blight  and  "  red  rust "  are  the  worst  diseases 
affecting  the  Quince.  The  latter  is  the  same  fungus 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  is  known  as  the  "  Cedar- 
apple  "  of  the  red  Cedar.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  assist  in  controlling  it,  but  where 
practicable,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  down 
•Cedars  near  the  Quince  orchard. 

Insects. 
The  borer  and  Quince-curculio  are  sometimes 
injurious.  The  former  is  the  round-headed  Apple- 
borer  (Saperda  Candida),  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
4897  Institute  Report,  p.  180.  The  curculio  can 
be  trapped  by  the  "jarring  "  method.  M.  Burrell, 
St.  Catherine's,  Onlario,in  "Canadian  Horticulturist. " 


Plant  Notes. 

GLAUCIUM  LUTEUM  VAE.  TRICOLOR. 

Seed  of  this  fine  plant  came  to  me  two  years 
.ago  from  Mr.  Whittall.  It  has  flowered  this  year, 
^nd  is  now  probably  the  showiest  thing  in  the 
.garden.  The  large  flowers,  which  are  freely 
produced,  are  of  the  most  brilliant  coppery-orange, 
with  black  centres.  A.  K.  Bulley,  Neston,  Cheshire. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Throughout  the  past  eleven  days  the  weather 
-has  been  warm,  both  during  the  daytime  and  at 
night.  Tbe  day  temperatures,  however,  were,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  unseasonably  warm  than  the 
nights.  On  each  day  during  this  period  the  highest 
reading  in  the  shade  has  exceeded  70°,  and  on  three 
of  these  days  rose  above  80°.  The  ground  tempera- 
tures are  consequently  very  high,  the  reading  at 
"2  feet  deep  being  at  the  present  time  6",  and 
at  the  depth  of  1  foot  as  much  as  8°,  above 
their  respective  averages  for  these  depths. 
No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  now  fallen  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  ground  is  again 
becoming  very  dry,  no  measureable  quantity  of 
rain-water  having  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation  gauge  the  last  two  days.  It  is  now 
nearly  seventeen  weeks  since  any  rain-water  at  all 
•came  through  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is 
-growing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  drops  in  the 
middle  of  July.  The  winds  were  very  light,  and 
on  the  18th  the  mean  velocity  at  30  feet  above  the 
ground  amounted  to  less  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
During  the  past  ten  days  the  sun  has  shone  brightly 
on  an  average  for  over  ten  hours  a  day,  whereas 
for  the  preceding  ten  days  the  mean  duration  was 
less  than  3 J  hours  a  day.  E.  J/.,  Berkhamsted, 
August  21. 


The  Week's  Work. 

■       — 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Todno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Odontoglossum  Bossi. — This  plant  is  so  attractive, 
free-flowering,  and  easily  grown,  that  it  is  a  surprise 
that  it  fails  to  become  better  known.  A  long 
and  rather  dry  resting  period  having  been  afforded 
after  flowering,  it  is  commencing  to  grow  anew. 
The  moister  air  at  night,  aDd  generally  cooler  con- 
ditions, will  conduce  to  healthy  growth,  and  more 
water  should  be  afforded,  which  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  examining  the  potting  medium.  If  this 
be  found  in  a  decayed  state,  let  it  be  replaced  with 
fresh.  A  basket  forms  the  best  receptacle  for  the 
plant,  and  once  established  therein,  some  years  may 
be  allowed  to  elapse  before  affording  a  new  one.  If 
a  plant  has  outgrown  its  basket,  remove  all  the 
dead  roots,  and  tben  place  the  plant  in  a  new  one, 
affording  ample  drainage,  and  a  thin  layer  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  Apply  water, 
and  hang  in  a  cool  house  near  the  roof-venti- 
lators. On  bright  days  damp  the  basket  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  keep  the  materials  and  sur- 
roundings in  a  generally  moist  condition. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesii succeeds  under  generally 
similar  conditions  as  the  foregoing,  and  may  have 
its  needs  attended  to  forthwith.  Imported  plantB, 
for  the  present,  may  be  laid  on  a  moist  stage  in  a 
shady  spot,  and  as  each  piece  breaks  into  growth, 
it  should  be  put  into  a  small  pan,  with  crocks 
occupying  three-fourths  of  the  space,  and  the  usual 
surfacing  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  Until  root- 
action  becomes  visible,  an  occcasional  sprinkling, 
in  order  to  keep  the  moss  alive,  will  be  sufficient. 

Oncidium  incurvum  is  a  useful  cool  Orchid, 
flowering  at  a  season  when  Orchid  flowers  are  not 
plentiful.  Soon  after  tbe  flower-spikes  are  removed, 
the  required  re-potting  should  be  carried  out  ;  but 
when  the  plant  is  thriving,  re-potting  is  seldom 
needed.  The  pots  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
take  the  roots  comfortably,  and  the  drainage  mate- 
rials should  come  within  2  inches  of  the  rim,  the 
remaining  space  being  filled  with  good  turfy  peat, 
with  a  few  patches  of  sphagnum-moss  here  and 
there  on  the  surface,  to  afford  a  guide  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  materials  in  regard  to  moisture.  This 
plant  does  best  in  a  cool-house,  but  should  not  be 
kept  so  moist  at  the  base  as  Odontoglossums  are  ; 
and  in  fact  water  during  the  winter  should  be 
very  seldom  applied,  although  the  plants  are  then 
producing  new  leaves.  The  white-flowered  form 
should  be  afforded  a  little  more  warmth  during  the 
winter. 

Mexican  La-lias. — These  plants  make  rapid  pro- 
gress during  the  early  autumn,  the  temperature 
being  just  what  they  require.  Shading  should  now 
be  discontinued,  and  much  ventilation  afforded 
day  and  night,  providing  the  weather  is 
favourable.  L.  anceps  and  its  varieties  are  now 
showing  their  flower-scapes,  and  rooting  freely,  and 
water  should  be  liberally  applied.  L.  autumnalis, 
L.  furfuracea,  and  similar  species,  should  receive 
water  more  sparingly  whilst  the  growths  are  in 
their  early  stages,  or  damping-otf  may  occur. 
L.  autumnalis  may  have  fresh  material  when  the 
growths  are  about  midway  in  their  development,  if 
it  be  needed  ;  but  re-potting  should  be  done  soon 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  if  the  new  roots  are  not 
too  far  advanced.  L.  majalis  should  now  be  rested, 
only  applying  so  much  water  as  will  keep  the  bulbs 
plump.  Let  the  plants  be  hung  where  fresh  air  can 
reach  them— it  will  help  to  solidify  their  pseudo- 
bulbs. 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Fruit  Gathering.  —  Attention  should  be  given 
almost  daily  to  this  matter,  otherwise  some  of  the 
fruit  will  become  over-ripe,  or  damaged  by  falling 
from  the  trees.  The  fruits  of  the  Nectarine, 
Peach,  and  Apricot,  should  be  taken  in  the  early 
morning  before  they  become  heated,  and  all  that 
are  sufficiently  ripe  be  placed  in  the  fruit-room. 
The  gathering  of  these  soft  fruits  must  be  care- 
fully done,  not  squeezing  them  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  best  to  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  and  let  the 
fingers  close  in  round  the  base  ;  then,  if  the  fruit 


is  sufficiently  ripe  it  will  become  detached  with  a 
gentle  pull  outwards,  and  the  pressure  being  thus 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fruit, 
it  will  not  be  bruised.  Fruits  required  for 
bottling  whole  must  be  gathered  in  this  way  ;  and 
these  as  they  are  gathered,  should  be  put  into 
flat-bottomed  baskets  well  lined  with  paper,  thin 
shavings,  or  wood-wool.  For  carrying  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  to  the  fruit-room  or  packing-sbed,  I 
have  found  nothing  to  equal  a  hand-barrow  lined 
and  padded  in  the  same  way  as  the  baskets. 
The  choicer  or  dessert  Plums  should  likewise  have 
careful  handling.  These  fruits  should  be  detached, 
together  with  the  stalk,  from  the  spurs,  &c,  with 
a  pair  of  Grape-scissors,  and  be  laid  in  a  single  layer 
in  a  basket.  When  the  fruits  have  to  be  sent  long 
distances  by  road  or  railway,  let  them  be  gathered 
slightly  under-ripe.  Plums,  and  other  stone  fruits, 
will  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool,  dry  store,  if 
placed  on  shelves  covered  with  tissue-paper,  and  at 
some  little  distance  apart. 

Morello  Cherries  will  in  many  gardens  be  quite 
ripe  enough  for  preserving  and  bottling,  thorough 
ripeness  spoiling  them  for  both  purposes. 

Early  Apples  and  Pears  are  maturing  fast,  but  as 
these  are  best  gathered  when  required  for  con- 
sumption, they  need  not  be  placed  in  the  fruit- 
room.  The  general  in-gathering  of  Apples  and 
Pears  will  soon  begin,  and  possessors  of  a  fruit-room 
will  be  wise  to  cleanse,  white-wash,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  fruit. 

Protecting  fruit. — Hexagon  netting  or  fine  muslin 
are  suitable  protection  against  wasps,  birds,  and 
flies,  and  the  only  economical  means  where  much  fruit 
must  be  protected  till  it  is  fit  for  gathering.  If  birds 
only  have  to  be  guarded  against,  fish -netting  is  all 
that  is  wanted,  provided  it  is  so  placed  that  the  birds 
cannot  peck  the  fruit  from  outside  the  nets.  Now 
is  the  time  to  search  for  wasps'  nests  by  day, 
and  destroy  them  when  found  at  night.  Coal-tar 
poured  into  the  holes  if  in  the  ground,  stopping 
these  with  sods  ;  or  slow-burning  squibs  made  with 
gunpowder  mixed  with  flowers-of-sulphur,  will 
destroy  the  nests  and  their  contents,  although  it  is 
prudent  to  dig  them  out  next  day,  and  smash  them 
up  with  a  spade.  Cyanide  of  potassium  will  kill 
wasps  if  a  little  be  placed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
nest,  but  it  being  a  deadly  poison  much  caution  is 
needed  in  the  using  of  it,  and  I  do  not  therefore 
recommend  it.  A  good  many  may  also  be  trapped 
in  bottles  partly  filled  with  beer  and  sugar,  or  in 
the  glass  traps  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  other 
devices. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Stove. — All  the  light  possible  should  be 
afforded  the  inmates,  and  the  blinds  made  use  of 
only  during  bright  sunshine,  and  air  admitted 
freely  in  favourable  weather.  Tbe  amount  of  water 
afforded  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendrons, 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  &c,  may  now  be 
reduced.  Fireheat  has  again  become  necessary  at 
night,  and  for  the  present  the  temperature  may 
not  fall  below  70°.  Euphorbias  (Poinsettias)  should 
be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and  afforded  free  ven- 
tilation, strict  attention  being  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy.  It  is  useless  to  expect  large  bracts  from 
plants  which  have  lost  their  leaves  from  any  cause  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots, 
or  cold  by  night,  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  of  a 
yellow  tinge  and  fall.  Those  plants  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  should  be  given  weak 
guano  or  manure-water  made  from  deer  or  sheep 
dung  twice  a  week.  Let  the  plants  be  syringed 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  afford  air  during  the 
night,  but  maintaining  a  temperature  of  68"  to  70°. 
Any  plants  which  were  struck  late  should  be 
shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower, 
and  plants  useful  for  many  decorative  purposes  may 
be  grown  in  large  00's.  Euphorbias  should  be 
encouraged  by  applications  o£  manure,  no  more 
stopping  of  the  shoots  being  practiced  after  this 
date.  Plumbago  rosea,  Justicias,  Scutellarlas, 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  Hebecliniums,  Gardenias, 
and  Eranthemums,  should  be  afforded  manure- 
water  frequently. 

Fernery. — At  this  date  all  discoloured  fronds 
should  be  removed  from  the  plants,  and  the  latter 
stood  thinly  if  growing  in  pots  ;  also  overhead 
syringing  may  be  omitted,  and  the  blinds  in  most 
cases  be  removed,  as  a  moderate  amount  of  suDshine 
will  mature  the  fronds,   and  they  will  last  much 
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longer  when  removed  from  the  plants.  A  number 
of  Selaginellas,  sufficient  to  meet  requirements, 
should  bo  put  in  4S-pots,  tilling  the  pots  with 
shoots,  which  soon  become  established  when  placed 
in  moist  heat. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  :  A.alea  indica,  New  Hol- 
land, etc. — The  hot  weather  and  drying  winds  call 
for  special  attention  being  paid  to  affording  water, 
and  plying  the  syringe  among  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  unless  this  be  done,  insect  pests  are 
likely  to  work  mischief  on  many  of  them.  Rich- 
ardias  in  pots  that  have  been  rested  may  now  be 
shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  re-potted  in  a  loamy 
soil  to  which  decayed  manure,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  the  whole  mass  may  be  added.  Let  the 
plants  remain  outside  for  a  month  longer,  and  when 
they  are  started,  afford  them  abundance  of  water 
at  the  root.  Richardias  planted  in  the  open  will 
be  improved  by  a  mulching  of  decayed  dung,  water 
being  afforded  at  short  intervals  of  time.  These 
plantB  should  be  lifted  early  in  September. 

General  Remarks. — When  the  seeds  of  Cyclamens 
are  ripe,  sow  them  forthwith  in  pans,  dibbling 
them  in  an  inch  apart  and  jinch  deep,  and  place 
them  in  an  intermediate- house.  Established  Cy- 
clamens should  have  some  weak  manure-water, 
and  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  affording  air  freely, 
shading  from  bright  sunshine,  syriDging  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  closing  the  pit  or  house  at 
the  same  time.  If  thrips  are  found  on  the 
plants,  apply  XL-All.  The  plants  of  Migno- 
nette growing  in  pots  should  be  thinned  to 
H  inch  apart,  and  the  sashes  taken  off  the 
frame  or  pit  in  tine  weather.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  make  another  sowing  of  Mignonette  seed. 
Bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  1.  Harrisii 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received,  or  covered 
with  moist  leaf-mould  or  Cocoanut-fibre  refuse  ;  as 
when  the  bulbs  become  dried,  they  bloom  indiffe- 
rently. A  suitable  compost  for  these  Lilies  is  one 
that  consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  turfy-loam, 
with  some  silver  sand  round  the  bulbs,  and  mixed 
in  the  soil.  One  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot  makes  a 
useful  decorative  plant,  and  three  or  more  in 
slightly  larger  pots  make  a  line  display  if  they  can 
be  got  into  flower  together.  The  pots  should  not 
be  more  than  two-thirds  tilled  with  the  soil  at 
planting  time,  more  being  afforded  when  roots 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  After  potting, 
water,  and  plunge  outside,  and  cover  with  3  inches 
of  ashes,  or  cocoa-fibre  refuse  for  choice. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Cropping.—  The  great  need  of  a  thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  land  from  which  two  or  even  three 
crops  may  betaken  in  the  course  of  one  year  with- 
out further  manuring  was  mentioned  early  in  the 
present  month,  and  as  a  few  months  hence  im- 
portant vegetables,  as  Onions,  Potatos,  Parsnips, 
Cabbages,  and  Cauliflowers,  will  be  sown  or  planted', 
the  land  on  which  these  will  grow  in  the  future 
should  be  cropped  with  some  vegetables  which  will 
be  cleared  off  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Gardeners 
who  exhibit  at  horticultural  shows  should  not 
intercrop  or  crop  too  closely,  as  the  first  means  to 
a  certain  degree  close  planting.  Most  gardeners 
assert  that  two  crops  growing  together  impoverish 
the  soil,  besides  curtailing  the  light  and  air  which 
each  requires  for  full  development.  Insects  abound 
when  the  land  is  inter-cropped  or  closely  planted. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the  Potato 
disease  is  induced,  and  that  its  spread  is  greatly 
favoured  by  this  practice.  I  believe  if  the  land  was 
fallowed  after  a  crop  was  taken,  that  fungoid 
troubles  would  almost  disappear  from  our  gardens. 
Although  to  do  this  would  require  a  greater  area  of 
land  than  the  average  gardener  has  to  deal  with, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  produce  would  well  reimburse  the  owner  for  his 
expenditure. 

Celery. —It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  heads  of 
Celery  unless  water  can  be  abundantly  applied  to 
the  growing  crop.  When  Celery  must  be  fit  for 
salads  early  in  the  autumn,  the  most  important 
point  connected  with  its  cultivation  is  the  water 
supply,  for  if  this  be  not  abundant  the  Celery  leaf- 
mining-fly  soon  appears,  and  dusting  with  soot 
has  but  little  effect  in  mitigating  the  ravages  of 
this  insect.  The  surest  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
infested  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  encourage  the 
plants  to  grow  rapidly  by  means  of  liberal  doses  of 
liquid-manure.    Strong  insecticides  are  not  advised, 


as  these  destroy  the  foliage.  Suckers  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  their  early  re- 
moval helps  the  plants  greatly.  Any  leaves  which 
lop  over  should  be  promptly  supported  by  bast-ties 
loosely  put  round  the  plants,  and  if  the  plants  fall 
about  much,  mouldiog-up  should  not  be  delayed. 

Asparagus. — The  heavy  rains  of  the  month  have 
benefited  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  Asparagus  in 
particular.  Beds  which  have  recently  been  top- 
dressed  will  not  need  any  more  assistance  this  year. 
The  rootB  which  will  be  forced  this  year  and  next 
spring  should  receive  the  final  dressing  of  salt, 
applying  it  during  a  shower  of  rain.  Too  much 
feeding  cannot  be  afforded  crowns  that  are  going  to 
be  forced. 

Globe  Artichokes. — If  the  land  on  which  this 
vegetable  is  cultivated  is  light  or  shallow,  it  should 
receive  liberal  manuring  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  October,  more  especially  if  the  growth  is  weakly. 
Liquid-manure  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  clumps 
has  good  results,  and  forces  on  the  growth  of  small 
heads.  The  heads  that  are  too  old  for  use  should 
be  removed  from  the  plants,  and  weak  stools  should 
have  at  the  least  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  heads 
cut  off.  This  sort  of  thinning  strengthens  the 
plants,  and  they  do  better  another  year.  Seedlings 
which  show  heads  having  prickly  scales  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  distinguishable. 

Late  Peas. — So  far,  the  season  haB  favoured  the 
growth  of  late-sown  Peas,  and  the  heavy  rains  have 
saved  much  labour.  Should  September  be  warm, 
the  production  of  pods  will  go  on  till  the  haulm  is  cut 
off  by  frost.  Liquid-manure  should  be  occasionally 
afforded,  and  the  haulm  syringed  with  clear  water. 
Pea-plants  treated  in  this  manner  are  rarely 
attacked  by  mildew,  and  the  pickings  are  abundant 
and  prolonged. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peach  and  Nectarine-trees. — The  earliest  forced 
trees,  now  that  active  growth  is  arrested,  may  have 
all  weakly  shoots  removed,  which  are  not  capable 
of  producing  fine  fruits.  The  remaining  shoots 
should  now  be  shortened  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  strength,  shoots  of  middle-size  being  reduced 
to  1  foot,  and  strong  ones  to  lh  foot,  always  cutting 
back  to  triple  buds.  This  will  assist  the  uniform 
ripening  of  the  shoots,  and  strengthen  them. 
Immature  shoots  should  have  a  few  of  the  leaves  on 
them  cut  in  half  to  admit  the  sunlight,  for  exposure 
for  a  month  in  this  manner  will  ripen  the  wood  and 
render  the  buds  plump.  Trees  which  are  trained 
on  the  back  walls  of  the  houses  are  more  especially 
benefited  by  this  kind  of  treatment.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rest  the  trees  by  a  starvation 
treatment ;  rather  afford  water  copiously  to  all,  and 
liquid-manure  occasionally  to  aged  ones.  Red- 
spider  must  be  rigidly  kept  in  check,  or  premature 
ripening  of  the  foliage  will  occur,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  future  crop  of  fruit. 

Succession  Peach-houses. — As  soon  as  the  trees  are 
cleared  of  their  fruits,  wash  them  well  with  clear 
water,  and  then  cut  out  all  useless  shoots,  and 
expose  every  other  shoot  to  suolight.  Dig  the 
border  lightly  with  a  fork,  and  afford  water  to 
moisten  the  soil  throughout.  An  occasional  syring- 
ing with  clear  water  will  soon  restore  vigour  to  the 
trees  after  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Gross  shoots 
should  be  removed  or  closely  pinched  in  after  this 
date.  Gradually  inure  the  trees  to  full  exposure  and 
the  night  dews,  and  keep  the  house  warm  during  the 
day.  The  fruit  in  the  latest  house  being  unusually  late 
this  season,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
slightly  warmer  than  is  thought  necessary  in  the 
average  of  years.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  gar- 
dener must  determine  for  himself.  Where  the 
trees  cover  the  whole  trellis,  the  present  affords  a 
good  time  to  shorten  all  the  shoots  that  are  bearing 
truit  to  four  or  five  leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
fruits.  Trees  which  are  heavily  cropped  may  be 
assisted  with  liquid-manure,  and  in  general  afford 
them  the  treatment  advised  for  earlier  trees. 

Strawberries. — All  potting  should  now  be  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots,  liquid-manure  may  be 
occasionally  afforded.  Remove  the  runners,  and 
pull  up  weeds  springing  up  in  the  pots.  Afford  the 
plants  plenty  of  space,  moving  them  weekly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  roots  getting  into  the  cinders. 
Apply  lime-water  in  a  clear  state  if  worms  get  into 
the  pots.     Moisten  the  foliage  after  bright  days. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Kxtkrt. 
Sections. — All  sections  should  be  removed  at  once 
in  districts  where  the  honey-flow  haB  ceased,  other- 
wise the  bees  will  commence  taking  honey  down 
very  quickly  ;  and  all  honey  should  be  stored  away 
where  the  bees  cannot  get  to  it,  or  robbing  will 
commence  very  quickly,  and  when  started,  even 
the  most  experienced  of  bee-keepers  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  stop  it.  All  sections  should  be 
cleaned,  and  placed  away  in  a  box  or  iron  chest, 
corn-bin,  &c,  particularly  now  the  weather  is  so- 
warm.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  sections  not  Bold  j 
all  sections  not  filled  should  be  extracted  as  far 
away  from  the  bees  as  possible,  and  placed  into- 
boxes,  and  a  little  naphthaline  kept  in  the  box  will 
keep  the  wax-moth  away.  The  sections  then  come 
in  for  next  year,  but  if  the  sections  are  not  very 
clean,  they  will  be  best  burnt ;  nothing  looks  so 
bad  on  the  breakfast  or  tea-table  as  dirty  sections. 
Sections  not  filled  properly  can  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
price,  or  can  be  placed  on  the  bees  which  are  not 
strong,  and  so  save  feeding  them.  All  hives  should 
be  carefully  gone  through,  and  the  weak  ones 
marked,  so  that  you  can,  if  secured,  unite 
a  driven  lot  with  them  ;  and  take  away 
the  queen  from  the  old  lot  before  uniting 
them.  Flour  the  old  lot  well  after  you  have 
taken  away  the  queen.  You  then  tilt  the  bees 
which  you  have  driven  into  the  hive,  and  im- 
mediately flour  and  close  up ;  the  flour  or  pepper- 
mint, whichever  is  used,  destroys  for  the  time  the 
bees'  smell,  otherwise  they  would  fight.  This 
should  always  be  done  at  night-time,  to  enable 
them  to  settle  down  before  the  next  day  ;  aa  it  is 
very  tiresome  where  a  good  many  hives  are  kept, 
and  robbing  might  ensue.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
narrow  the  entrance  so  that  only  one  bee  can  gain 
access  at  a  time,  and  sprinkle  a  little  carbolic 
powder  over  the  front  of  the  hive.  All  little  vents 
in  the  hives  should  be  carefully  blocked  up. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  hives,  we  are  afraid,  this 
year,  drawn  open  by  the  sun,  and  if  not  looked 
after  at  once,  bad  results  must  follow. 

Feeding. — In  all  operations  in  feeding,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  syrup  is  left  about ;  it  not 
only  upsets  the  bees,  but  encourages  the  wasps,  and 
when  a  stock  is  not  very  strong,  the  wasps  will 
soon  clear  it  out,  and  then  look  out  for  another. 
All  pieces  of  comb  should  be  picked  up,  to  prevent 
the  wax-moth  from  breeding.  This  pest  seems  on 
the  increase  very  much,  so  that  every  stock  should 
have  naphthaline  placed  on  the  top  bars.  The  honey 
on  the  top  bars  should  be  left  for  winter  passages, 
and  then  scraped  off  in  the  spring-time.  The 
advantage  of  this  is,  it  enables  the  bees  to  travel 
all  round  the  interior,  and  this,  if  for  nothing  else, 
gives  the  bees  a  little  exercise  in  wet  weather.  We 
hope  to  deal  in  our  next  with  bee-driving. 


"Week-ends  in  Hopland."—  This  is  the  first 
of  a  set  of  small  books  (the  Week-end  Series)  for 
the  rambler,  and  is  written  and  illustrated  by 
Duncan  Moul.  (Published  by  the  Homeland 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Touring  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  53,  Wych  Street,  London,  W.  C. ). 
We  can  only  say  that  we  hope  that  other  books  of 
the  series  will  be  as  good  as  this  ;  as  full  of  pretty- 
pictures  and  of  useful  information.  The  pictures 
come  first,  as  the  letterpress  of  any  guide-book  is 
most  valuable  when  read  in  the  districts  under 
treatment.  The  author  takes  his  followers  from 
London  to  Tonbridge  and  back  for  a  Saturday  to 
Monday  cycle  ramble,  and  through  the  country 
part  of  this  ride  ''one  can  understand  how  Kent 
came  to  be  called  the  Garden  of  England."  For 
natural  scenery,  pretty  villages,  and  spots  of 
historic  interest,  this  county  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled;  and  as  here  described  they  are  made 
interesting,  and  not  merely  chronological  me- 
morials. The  following  is  the  index  of  the  chief 
"sights"  noted  by  Mr.  Moul  :  Becket's  Well, 
Otford  ;  Chiddingstone,  Hever  Castle,  Ightham 
Church  and  Mote,  Knole  ;  Oldbury  Hill,  Otford  :, 
Penshurst  Church  and  Place,  Plaxtole,  Sevenoaks, 
Squerryes  Court,  Tonbridge,  and  its  Church  and 
Castle,  and  Westerham.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  serviceable  little  map  with  which  the 
book  opens.  On  the  whole,  after  studying  this 
volume,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  native  pride  of 
the  men  of  Kent  and  of  the  Kentish  men.  A 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  geology  and  physical 
geography  of  the  district  traversed  would  greatly 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  journey. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  selett 
photographs  or  draiuings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  lr 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sec. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


Aug. 


/Royal  Horti 
mittees. 
,  I  Royal    Hoti 
'"|      Irela 
Bright 
I,    Soei 


Horticultural  Society's  Cour- 
ses. 
Horticultural    Society    of 
Ireland  Exhibition, 
ghton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  Ado.  29— Harpenden  Horticultural  Show. 

/Dundee     Horticultural     Society's 
THURSDAY,      Aug.  30-      Show  (3  days). 

L Sandy  and  District  Horticultural. 

SALES. 

MONDAY',  August  27.— Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,    August   29.  —  Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Stevens' 

Rooms. 
THURSDAY,  August  30.— Great  Trade  Sale  of  Euteh  Bulbs, 

at  Prjtheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY.  August  31. -Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch    Bulbs, 

and  Collection  of  Orchids  from  Private  Growers,  Lilium 

Harrisii.  Palm  Seed,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c,  at  Protheroe 

and  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 60'53. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— August  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  TO' :  Min.  57°. 

August  23  :  Showery  and  thundery  weather. 
Provinces.  —  August  22  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.   67",  Cromer  ; 
Min.,  50°,  Birkenhead. 


It  is  not  long  since  that  those  of 
■Gartafchelsea.  us.who  understood  the  potential 
utility  of  this  old-world  garden, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put,  trembled 
lest  the  builders  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  land,  and  cover  it  with  quasi  Queen  Ann 
houses.  Happily,  that  misfortune  has  been 
averted  by  the  public-spirited  action  of  several 
learned  societies,  and  we  are  now  likely  to  see 
it  put  to  botanical  and  horticultural  purposes, 
as  was  the  wish  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  donor 
and  founder  of  the  garden. 

Looking  at  the  small  area— less  than  4  acres 
— it  is  hard  to  believe  that  before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  it  was  the 
sole  botanical  garden  in  the  metropolis.  Aiton, 
the  first  director  of  Kew,  was  at  one  time  the 
curator  of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  and 
now  the  whirligig  of  time  has  given  it  a  new 
curator  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Hales, 
who  received  his  training  at  Kew.  Miller,  the 
father  of  English  gardening,  was  one  of  its 
earliest  curators  ;  and  his  once  famous  work, 
The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  date  1730,  the 
original  edition  is  one  of  its  treasured  posses- 
sions. The  old  council  chamber,  in  which  men 
famous  in  their  day  have  met  in  consultation, 
and  to  give  lectures  on  botany  and  horticulture, 
including  N.  B.  Ward,  of  Fern-case  repute — a 
most  loveable  man,  and  Lindley,  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  some  years  Editor  of  this 
Journal. 

Lindley's  lectures  were  things  to  be  remem- 
bered. They  were  given  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  the  students  who  lived  in  the 
central  parts  of  London  had  to  present  them- 
selves at  that  hour.  But  what  a  treat  those 
lectures  were  :  the  lecturer  was  not  an  orator, 
but  as  clear  and  purposeful  as  a  professor 
could    be.       Seizing     the     first     flower     that 


came  to  hand,  and  distributing  specimens  to 
the  students,  he  pulled  it  to  pieces,  draw- 
ing on  the  black-board  such  parts  as  were 
too  small  for  exhibition,  describing  each  part 
accurately  as  he  went  on,  pointing  out  the 
affinities  of  the  plant  and  its  relationship  to 
others,  and  impressing  on  the  pupils  the  various 
natural  orders  and  their  characteristics.  The 
properties  of  the  plant,  medicinal  and  other, 
were  pointed  out.  All  this  was  told  in  the 
clearest  fashion  without  a  superfluous  word  ; 
and  the  pupil  learnt  from  these  demonstrations 
more  about  systematic  and  medical  botany  than 
weeks  of  poring  over  text-books  could  have 
aflbrded.  The  lecture  over,  the  pupils  were 
free  to  roam  about  the  old  garden,  and  under 
due  restrictions  to  gather  for  themselves  speci- 
mens of  the  medicinal  and  other  plants  in 
bloom.  In  later  years  Mr.  Baker  used  to  give 
a  similar  course  of  lectures  in  the  old  garden  ; 
and  examinations  for  the  gold  medal,  then 
esteemed  as  the  highest  award  for  the  botanical 
student,  were  held  by  N.  B.  Ward,  Hooker, 
Berkeley,  and  Masters. 

The  old  place,  now  a  seed-room  and  office, 
will  soon  have  to  make  way  for  a  much-needed 
range  of  glasshouses,  so  that  those  who  may 
wish  to  see  what  the  place  is  now  like  should 
hasten  to  visit  it  ere  it  is  demolished. 

Near  by  are  some  glasshouses  much  dilapi- 
dated which  are  heated  (save  the  mark)  by  one 
of  the  first  hot-water  apparatus  ever  erected  in 
this  country,  if  we  omit  that  of  Loddiges  of 
Hackney.  This  apparatus  is  intact,  and  con- 
sists-of  an  ordinary  furnace,  destitute  of  an 
ashpit  door,  which  heated  a  quadrangular  tank 
furnished  with  a  moveable  cover.  The  tank  is 
about  It  foot  deep,  the  flow-pipe  being  inserted 
near  the  top,  and  the  return  at  the  bottom. 

Another  curiosity  is  a  cast  leaden  tank  for 
holding  water,  made  with  a  handsome  pannelled 
front — the  last  thing  in  the  world  a  modern 
plumber  would  make  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

The  new  buildings  will  render  necessary  the 
removal  of  a  fine  old  specimen  of  Ginkgo  biloba, 
which  was  evidently  treated  at  one  time  as  a 
reputedly  tender  plant,  and  planted  close  to 
the  north  wall  of  the  garden,  being  within  our 
recollection  trained  to  the  wall,  although  for 
many  years  it  has  grown  unrestrained,  and  now 
overtops  the  wall  by  fully  20  feel.  With  the 
exception  of  a  large  glasshouse  standing  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden  on  the  western  side, 
the  whole  of  the  glass  structures  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  will  be  replaced  with 
others.  Very  few  of  the  plants  contained 
in  them  are  worth  retaining  for  teaching  or 
other  purpose,  and  their  places  will  be 
taken  by  plants  from  -  botanic  gardens  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  other  sources,  and 
considerable  numbers  will  be  raised  from  seed. 
A  beginning  has  been  made-  in  this  direction 
with  Droseras  and  Liverworts,  at  the  instigation 
of  Prof.  Farmer,  who  is  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  renovation  of  the  garden,  acting  in 
concert  with  a  small  working  committee  of 
members  of  the  various  Societies  interested  in 
the  garden.  Professor  Farmer  intends  to  form 
a  collection  of  vegetables,  and  a  beginning  in  a 
small  way  was  made  this  year  with  a  collection 
of  ninety  -  five  kinds,  generously  given  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Beading.  For 
many  years  the  garden  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Robert  Fortune,  and  afterwards 
of  Thomas  Moore,  so  well  known  in  his 
generation. 

Mr.  Hales  has  already  clone  good  work.  He 
has  reduced  the  inordinate  width  of  the  walks 


from  11  feet,  to  which  they  had  been  extended 
by  ages  of  trimming  and  squaring  the  turf, 
edgings,  to  8  feet,  thus  giving  a  considerable 
additional  area  to  the  available  land,  besides 
other  advantages.  He  has  relaid  hundreds  of 
yards  of  turf  margins,  which  this  reduction  of 
width  rendered  necessary.  Beds  of  botanical 
plants  are  being  re-arranged,  and  in  conformity 
with  modern  ideas  and  requirements  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  this 
part  of  the  new  work  will  be  completed.  Con- 
siderable progress  is  already  apparent  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  beds  with  the  required  genera 
and  species. 

A  bog-garden  has  been  formed  alongside  of, 
and  abutting  on  the  tank  in  which  are  grown 
the  aquatic  plants,  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  planting  it ;  and  among  the  plants 
which  are  establishing  themselves  are  Primula 
farinosa,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Myrica  Gale, 
Samolus  Valerandi,  of  which  a  nice  clump  was 
in  flower  ;  Cyperus  longus,  a  strong  clump ; 
Gunnera  scabra,  a  strong  plant,  with  a  sturdy 
inflorescence  ;  Triglochin  palustre,  several 
Orchises,  and  Linnea  borealis. 

Lathyrus  magellanicus,  or  the  species  they 
have  under  that  name,  is  of  annual  duration. 
We  observed  two  varieties  of  L.  Aphaca,  one 
having  white,  and  the  other  black  seeds  ;  also 
Anthyllis  tetraphyllus,  a  good  clump  in  one  of 
the  beds  is  covered  with  its  singular-looking 
pods,  which  are  filled  with  round  seeds. 

Quite  a  large  collection  of  the  Composite 
order — Carduus,  Cynara,  and  Onopordum — 
have  been  got  together,  and  robust  examples 
were  noted. 

The  gardens  have  suffered  many  losses  in 
trees  from  age  and  the  malign  influences  of  the 
atmosphere  during  many  years.  The  two 
Lebanon  Cedars  (see  fig.  42,  p.  147),  once  the 
pride  of  the  garden,  have  succumbed,  and  the 
last  is  awaiting  its  turn  to  be  taken  down.  Of 
trees  still  healthy,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
removed  without  good  reasons,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  fine  Juglans  nigra,  Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus,  30  feet  in  height ;  and  Keelreuteria  pani- 
culata,  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  country. 

On  the  walls  were  observed  a  nice  example 
of  Pomegranate,  which  flowers  well  after  warm, 
dry  summers  ;  Styrax  officinalis,  a  very  aged 
plant,  but  still  in  good  health  ;  -Egle  sepiaria, 
Diospyros  virginiana,  Rhus  juglandifolia,  a  rare 
plant,  and  handsome  withal  ;  Jasminum  odora- 
tum,  yellow-flowered.  Some  young  trees 
pi  anted  in  later  years  comprise  the  Paper 
Mulberry,  Celtis  australis,  a  handsome  water- 
side tree,  with  small  black  fruits  ;  and  Ptelea 
trifoliata. 

The  history  of  the  old  garden,  which  is  of 
great  interest,  is  given  in  Dr.  Semple's  edition 
of  Field's  Memoirs  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our 
own  columns. 


In    her    interesting  address    on 

The  National  .  , ,  ,, ,,  °     ,,  , 

Co-operative  opening  the  fifteenth  annual 
Flower  Show,  flower  show,  held  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Co-operative  Fes- 
tival at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  17  th  and 
18th  inst.,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  said  that 
chief  among  the  recreative  developments  of  the 
co-operative  movement  was  "  the  never-failing 
interest  in  gardening,  the  one  pleasure  that 
time  does  not  rob  us  of,  that  as  the  years  pass 
grows  ever  nearer  to  our  hearts  ;  and  that  for 
whole-hearted  joy  in  every  day,  and  every 
year,  in  every  season,  is  unsurpassed."  In 
these   words   the   President  for  the   year — for 
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the   hrst   time  a  lady— struck   the  keynote   of  taught   him,  his   plants   and  flowers  will  teach  But  ideals  were  soon  created,  and  as  the  annual 

that  and  the  subsequent  day's  proceeding^.  One  him."  exhibitions  have  waxed  in  number,  ideals  and 

dominant  idea  in  the  minds   of   these  earnest  The  institution  of  a  flower  show  in  connection  methods   of    culture   have   grown   into   higher 

co-operators  is  that  it  is  both  expedient   and  with  this  important  industrial  festival  has  been  conceptions,  better  productions  have  resulted, 

possible  to  realise  that  every  abode  in  town  or  the  means  of  producing  several  congratulatory  and  the  best  is  now  the  aim  of  these  co-opera- 

■eountry  should  have  its  garden-ground  of  some  results.     It  has  created  an  army  of   working-  tive  gardeners.     The  high  level  of    quality  is 


Fig.  43.— roupellia  grata:  flowers  cream-coloured,  flushed  with  rose,     (see  p.  152.) 


sort,  -and  when  this  can  be  brought  about, 
■even  if  the  highest  level  of  its  possibilities 
cannot  be  reached,  it  will  be  possible  in  large 
(measure  to  say  "  good-bye  to  the  overcrowding 
■of  cities,  and  the  herding  together  of  the 
■workers  in  circumscribed  spaces.  Each  man 
•will  insist  on  his  birthright  of  light  and  air,  and 
what  the  little   children's  white  faces  have  not 


class  amateur  gardeners  up  and  down  the 
country.  The  earlier  exhibitions  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington  are  not  too  far  remote  for  some  to 
remember  the  rudimentary  ideals  of  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  produced  on  those  occa- 
sions. Nothing  that  was  then  seen  rose  above 
the  common  culture  of  ordinary  cottage  gardens. 


seen  to  be  more  widely  manifested  as  the 
seasons  follow  each  other,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 

Another  result  has  been  the  impetus  given  to 
the  move  ment  f  or  providing  allotment  gardens.  If 
the  working-man  co-operator  is  to  grow  for  exhi- 
bition, he  must  have  a  garden.  Its  value,  when 
properly  cultivated,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  home 
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cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  when  an  area  of 
allotment-gardens  is  provided  near  large  centres 
of  the  population  where  they  are  most  needed,  an 
important  open  air  space  is  thereby  secured. 
Happy  is  it  for  a  community  when  a  landowner 
or  a  local  authority  is  found  withstanding  the 
blandishments  of  the  builder,  who  covets  the 
spot  for  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  multi- 
plication of  allotment  gardens  means  higher 
ideals  of  recreation  ;  the  man  who  finds  real 
and  constant  pleasure  in  his  garden  is  under 
moral  discipline,  and  it  not  infrequently  leads 
to  his  becoming  a  worthier  and  more  useful 
member  of  society.  The  gain  from  the  dietetic 
point  of  view,  from  having  fresh  and  succulent 
vegetables  of  his  own  growth  for  his  table,  is 
surely  great.  There  are  other  advantages  of  a 
social  character  flowing  from  the  culture  of  the 
garden  ;  and  the  desire  to  excel  on  the  exhibi- 
tion -  stage  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual 
Co-operative  Flower  Show  braces  up  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  man,  and  fires  him  with  a  laudable 
ambition. 

In  some  respects  the  recent  Festival  and 
Flower  Show  fell  behind  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Abridged  railway  facilities,  with- 
held at  an  opportune  moment,  kept  away 
industrial  exhibits  ;  and  this  to  some  extent, 
with  the  incidence  of  the  season,  affected  garden 
produce.  On  the  first  day  of  the  show,  pro- 
fessional gardeners  and  amateurs  employing 
hired  labour,  submitted  their  productions  ; 
in  their  case  there  was  little  perceptible  falling 
off,  while  the  produce  was  generally  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  These  classes  of  exhibitors 
were  not  so  much  affected  by  restricted  facilities 
for  travelling  as  the  working-men  coming  from 
a  distance  ;  still,  altogether,  there  were  some 
3000  exhibits,  requiring  a  length  of  tabling 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Vegetables 
largely  preponderated  ;  there  were  over  400 
dishes  of  Potatos,  and  the  display  made  by 
these— so  clean,  bright,  and  symmetrical— re- 
called the  Potato  exhibitions  which  were  held 
with  so  much  success  at  Sydenham  twenty  years 
ago.  Vegetable  -  Marrows  were  a  leading 
feature,  they  were  numerous  in  the  classes  for 
white  and  green  ;  good  table  quality  was  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  Beets  were  numerous, 
especially  in  the  Turnip-rooted  classes ;  and 
there  were  a  large  number  of  Beans  of  all 
types.  Some  of  the  dishes  of  Scarlet  Runners 
came  near  to  perfection.  Peas  were  fewer  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  ;  Autocrat  was 
one  of  the  leading  varieties.  Tomatos,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Celery,  vegetables  generally  con- 
sidered somewhat  difficult  of  cultivation  by 
working-men,  were  much  more  numerous  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  very  good. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  Onion  is 
a  favourite  esculent ;  it  was  seen  in  excellent 
character,  and  of  various  types.  There  were 
many  collections  of  vegetables  also  :  the  quality 
uniformly  praiseworthy. 

The  working  co-operator  thrives  as  a  cul- 
tivator of  flowers,  for  there  were  abundant 
widely  representatives.  Asters  and  Stocks  led 
the  way  in  point  of  numbers  ;  Sweet  Peas 
followed,  and  there  were  Marigolds,  Zinnias, 
Mignonette,  Roses,  Gladioli  —  a  half  dozen 
spikes  from  Brechin  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  show;  also  Roses,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  <fec. 
The  newer  forms  of  Salpiglossis  were  very 
fine  ;  the  working;'man  evidently  regards  it  as 
the  Orchid  of  his  hardy  flowers.  There  were 
pretty  table  decorations,  showing  excellent 
taste,  and  no  inconsiderable  skill. 

Fuchsias  were  the  leading  plants  ;  some  fine 
specimens    were    staged.       Ivy -leaved    Pelar- 


goniums were  most  noteworthy  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  better  specimens  of  Harrison's  Musk 
were  never  before  seen.  The  Balsam  was 
there,  Nicotiana  3 affinis,  Petunias,  Ferns, 
Coleus — the  variety  was  great  ;  much  attention 
must  have  been  given  to  their  developments. 

There  were  in  addition  an  interesting  indus- 
trial exhibition  ;  instrumental  and  vocal  music — 
the  latter  by  a  choir  of  several  thousand  voices. 
There  were  sports  and  meetings  ;  there  were 
thousands  of  visitors  ;  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful ;  and  from  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
and  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  the  Master  of  the 
Feast,  downwards,  everybody  appeared  to  be 
naPPy>  ancl  tne  last  festival  of  the  present  cen- 
tury came  to  an  end  amid  general  expressions 
of  satisfaction. 


ROUPELLIA  GRATA  (fig.  43,  p.  151).— This  is  a 
stove  climber  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  but  when  it 
is  seen  it  commands  admiration  ;  flowers  creamy- 
white,  rose-tinted,  deliciously  fragrant.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  said  to  produce 
the  fruit  called  Cream-fruit,  though  this  point  is, 
we  believe,  uncertain.  We  have  seen  it  in  flower 
at  Kew,  and  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
belongs  to  the  Apocynacie,  which  furnish  many 
ornamental  species  to  our  gardens. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Committees  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  28,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.m.  At 
3  o'clock  a  paper  on  "  Montbretias  and  Crocos- 
mias,"  by  M.  Emile  Lemoine,  will  be  read. 

The  Vintage  on  the  Continent.— Reports 
from  many  of  the  Continental  wine-producing 
centres  are  of  a  very  favourable  nature.  In  France, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  vintage,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  result 
promises  to  be  very  good  in  point  of  quantity.  In 
thirty-five  departments  good,  in  thirty  fairly  good, 
in  four  fair,  and  under  average  in  one  only.  The 
outlook  in  Germany  is  a  very  promising  one  ;  and  a 
good  crop  is  also  expected  in  Italy.  In  Portugal 
the  gathering  will  be  later  than  last  year,  but  the 
yield  will  probably  be  larger.  It  may  be  noted 
respecting  the  Fiench  vintage,  that  the  ripening 
has  been  so  favoured  by  atmospheric  conditions, 
that  great  expectations  are  formed  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wines. 

Dr.  WILSON.— We  learn  that  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
St.  Andrew's,  is  visiting  California,  and  has 
inspected  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Luther  Bureank. 
We  shall  hope  on  his  return  to  have  spme  account 
of  the  wonderful  work  in  which  Mr.  BtTRBANK  is 
employed.  In  the  meantime,  it  muBt  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  these  productions  are  not  suited 
to  this  climate. 

FENN  TRIBUTE. — Additional  subscriptions  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  from  Rev. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  per  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox. 

Mk.  Fenn,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  progressing 
favourably,  and  desires  us  to  say  how  thankful  he 
feels  to  his  old  friendB  who  have  aided  him  in  his 
troubles.  His  labours  in  Potato-raising  have  been 
disinterested,  and  have  received  no  public  recogni- 
tion, though  he  has  moved  about  among  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  others  since 
1S35.  It  was  in  1S37,  he  tells  us,  that  he  planted  his 
first  orchard,  "grubbed  up  a  lot  of  worn-out  Apple- 
trees  and  renovated  their  sites,  3  yds.  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  deep,  with  chopped  turves  taken  from  a 
meadow,  and  mixed  with  ditch  scourings  and  road 
dirt  (exactly  what  the  poor  old  Chiswick  garden 
wants  doing  to  now).  As  the  spring-time  waned, 
this  ground,  about  an  acre,  became  trenched  and 
planted  with  ths  then  most  popular  Borts  of  Potatos, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  selections  for  improve- 
ments from  the  most  promising  stools.      I  lost  a 


good  ten  years  over  that  futility.  For  the  last  two- 
decades  have  been  endeavouring  to  cross-fertilise 
our  domestic  varieties  with  wild  species  from  the 
latitudes  of  New  and  Old  Mexico.  I  have 
succeeded  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  through- 
Solanum  Fendleri,  and  as  regards  Old  Mexico- 
thus  far  with  S.  castaneum  (?),  by  securing  last 
season  a  pollen-cross  from  the  latter  with  one  of  my 
seedling  varieties.  Continuity  in  this  Potato- 
breeding  business  means  deep  delvings  into  the 
pocket  of  the  inventor." 

■Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural. 

SOCIETY."— The  August  number  has  been  issued, 
and  is  perhaps  rather  less  interesting  than  usual. 
Mr.  Newstead's  paper  on  "Scale  Insects"  is, 
however,  of  first  class  rank.  The  New  Charter  and 
the  New  Bye-laws  will,  we  expect,  cause  this- 
volume  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  future. 
The  Bye-laws  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
the  obnoxious  Proxy-voting  is  not  quite  scotched, 
but  Bye-laws  can  be  revoked  or  amended  or  new  ones- 
proposed  at  a  general  meeting,  provided  that  the 
new  or  altered  Bye-law  be  submitted  among  the- 
whole  of  the  Fellows  twenty-one  days  at  least 
before  that  meeting.  A  good  many  difficulties  are 
thus  thrown  in  the  way,  probably  to  prevent  too 
frequent  or  frivolous  disturbance.  Some  of  the- 
"  fill  up  "  illustrations  show  nothing  in  particular, 
and  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  insertion  in  th& 
pages  of  a  journal  which  has  won  for  itself  so  high 
a  position. 

A  New  Use  for  Chervil.— Chervil  is  best 
known  as  a  flavouring  herb  when  it  has  reached  an 
adult  stage,  yet  the  young  seedlings,  when  about 
an  inch  high,  form  no  bad  substitute  for  the 
familiar  Mustard-and-Cress.  If  the  Chervil  be- 
sown  rather  thickly,  and  be  carefully  thinned  out 
when  at  the  right  stage,  enough  small  salad  is- 
obtained  without  robbing  the  herb-bed,  in  which 
the  plants  that  are  left  can  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
full  size.  The  small  Chervil,  duly  washed  and> 
slightly  chopped,  is  useful  in  a  mixed  salad,  or 
served  singly,  or  as  a  flavouring  for  sandwiches. 
The  taste  of  it  is  very  delicate  and  agreeable. 
Seedling  Purslane  we  have  treated  similarly  and' 
tasted  with  approval ;  indeed,  very  many  other 
plants  are,  iu  their  young  state,  quite  as  inexpen- 
sive and  palatable  as  are  the  time  -  honoured 
Mustard-and-Cress. 

Cooking   of   Vegetable  -  Marrows.  —  As- 

the  season  of  Vegetable-Marrows  is  now  with  us, 
here  are  two  very  good  modes  of  cooking  them, 
sent  us  by  Dr.  E.  Bona  via  : — 

"(a).  'Young  Marrow,  Parmesan  Fashion. 
— Take  as  many  very  young  Marrows  as  you 
require,  cut  each  in  four,  lengthwise  ;  stew  them 
with  butter,  without  water,  adding  salt,  till  they, 
are  quite  soft ;  place  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
.powder  them  rather  thickly  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  In  the  same  saucepan  put  a  large  spoonful 
of  good  stock  or  gravy  ;  mix  in  the  puree  of  two- 
or  three  large  Tomatos  ;  pour  this  sauce  on  the 
Marrows,  and  serve, 

(6).  Young  Marrow,  Milanese  Fashion.  — 
Cut  the  number  required  in  halves,  lengthwise ;. 
half  boil  them  in  water  and  salt :  remove  the 
interior  of  each  half,  chop  it  up,  and  squeeze 
it  in  a  clean  rag  to  remove  the  water ;  then 
fry  a  chopped  Onion  in  butter,  adding  the 
squeezed  pulp,  thickened  with  a  little  flour, 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  if  handy  :. 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  grated 
Parmesan.  The  whole  should  be  as  thick  as  por- 
ridge. When  cold,  bind  the  whole  with  a  whipped 
egg  or  two.  Fill  the  Marrow-shells  with  this- 
stuffing ;  sprinkle  over  them  some  grated  Par 
mesan,  and  bake  to  a  light  brown.  N.B. — A  varia 
tion  of  this  is  the  addition  of  minced-meat  and 
Sultana-raisin3  to  the  stuffing." 

Olives  v.  Wine.— An  observant  English  official- 
in  Italy  has  drawn  and  continues  to  draw  attention 
to  the  gradual  uprooting  of  Olive  trees  in  certain- 
districts  in  Italy,  and  the  substitution  therefor  oC 
the  Grape-vine,  the  product  of  the  latter  becoming 
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'larger  year  by  year  at  a  falling  price.  In  a  few 
years,  says  the  observer,  thia  must  end  in  a 
glut  of  wine  in  the  market,  selling  at  prices  which 
cannot  prove  remunerative  to  the  cultivator ;  pos- 
sibly, at  that  period  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
up  with  Olives  for  the  lee  way  made  by  Vine 
cultivation. 

ANew  Belgian  Horticultural  Society.— 
There  has  lately  been  founded,  in  Belgium,  a 
■co-operative  horticultural  society,  the  inauguration 
of  which  is  worth  chronicling.  The  society  includes 
-as  original  members,  many  of  the  horticulturists  of 
Brussels  and  the  environs,  aod  many  Vine-growers 
from  around  Brussels,  especially  from  Hoeylaert, 
where  the  cultivation  of  Grapes  under  glass  is,  as  is 
Renown,  an  important  industry.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  maintain  a  commission  agency  for  the 
sale,   by  auction,  of  cut  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 


Bag-filling  Machine  Co.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  manufacturers  of  automatic  bag-making 
and  bag-tilling  machines. 

The  Brown  Bag-tilling  Machine,  represented  by 
our  illustration  (fig.  44),  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  designed  for  handling 
flat  paper-bags,  tilling  them  with  measured  quan- 
tities of  dry  materials,  such  as  seeds,  powders,  &c. 
It  measures  the  material,  opens  the  bag,  fills  it, 
gums  it,  turns  the  flap,  presses  it  hard  down,  and 
holds  it  till  it  sticks  fast,  making  the  bag  tight  and 
secure  for  the  finest  material. 

The  power  required  to  run  the  machine  is  less 
than  one-eight  horse-power,  which  may  be  furnished 
from  any  ordinary  source  of  power,  or  from  an 
electric  or  other  motor.  MouDted  upon  a  sub- 
stantial table,  the  machine  measures  2i  by  41  feet, 
and  would  be  easily  accommodated  in  a  room  8  feet 
by  10.     The  table  is  supported  by  a  strong  frame- 


FlG.    44. — A   NEW  AND   VALUABLE   MACHINE   FOR  THE   USE   OF  SEEDSMEN. 


^and  other  horticultural  and  agricultural  produce, 
it  is  started  for  nine  years  under  the  title, ' '  Societe 
-co-operative  horticole,  viticole  et  man'iichere."  It 
is  established  in  Brussels.  The  society's  capital  is 
fixed  at  40,000  francs,  divided  into  400  shares  of 
100  francs.  Article  4  of  the  statutes  declares  that, 
"No  one  shall  be  admitted  into  the  society  who  is 
not  a  horticulturist,  a  gardener,  a  Vine-grower,  a 
nurseryman,  or  market-gardener  working  on  his 
own  account." 


A  NEW,  VALUABLE  MACHINE  FOE 
THE  USE  OF  SEEDSMEN. 
Amongst  the  numberless  interesting  things  that 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Great  World  Fair  of 
Paris,  there  is  a  bag-filling  machine,  that  will  surely 
be  found  most  useful  to  seedsmen.  This  ingenious 
machine  may  be  seen  at  the  Central  Seed  Pavilion 
of  the  well-known  French  seed  firm  of  Vilmorin- 
Audrieux  &  Co.,  group  VII.,  class  39,  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.     The  exhibitors  are  The  Brown 


work,  fitted  with  countershaft,  pulleys,  and  shipper 
complete,  and  is  ready  to  belt  direct  to  any  line  of 
shafting.  The  table  is  also  fitted  with  a  receiving 
box  for  seed,  and  with  drawers  supplied  with  tools, 
duplicate  parts,  a  full  set  of  measures,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  complete  operation  of  the 
machine. 

The  machine  requires  but  one  operator,  generally 
a  girl,  to  look  after  it,  and  runs  automatically, 
discharging  the  sealed  packets  at  the  rate  of  3000 
per  hour,  dry,  and  ready  for  packing,  or  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  number  of  bags  filled  is  registered 
by  an  indicator  attached  to  each  machine,  making 
it  possible  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  each  day's 
work,  and  the  number  of  bags  run  of  each  variety, 
as  well  as  the  amount  run  in  an  entire  season.  Any 
kind  of  seed  that  will  poar,  can  be  handled  by  the 
machine.  The  seeds  do  not  clog  in  the  hopper, 
and  are  not  cut  or  injured  in  any  way.  The 
material  is  measured  with  absolute  accuracy,  and 
the  amount  can  be  readily  gauged  anywhere  from 
an  ounce  to  a  fraction  of  a  grain.     When  the  quan- 


tity is  one  fixed,  100,000  pipers  may  be  run  without 
variation,  and  without  waste  or  loss. 

The  saving  thus  made  by  putting  just  the  right 
amount  into  each  bag,  and  no  more,  averages  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  hand-work. 
The  machine  will  run  any  Bize  of  bag,  from  one 
5A  inches  by  4]  inches,  to  one  2  inches  by  J  of 
an  inch,  being  readily  adjusted  to  any  variations 
between  these  limits.  The  paper-bags  may  have  a 
seam  on  either  side,  or  a  seam  on  both  sides,  either 
with  or  without  a  bottom  lap  ;  but  the  flap  of  the 
bag  should  be  cut  square  across,  not  pointed,  and 
the  corners  of  the  flap  should  be  as  full  as  possible, 
not  slashed  away.  The  bag  in  all  cases  should  be 
machine-made. 

The  flow  of  seed  or  other  material  to  the  machine 
is  regulated  automatically,  and  the  seed  may  be 
supplied  from  a  bin  overhead  that  will  contain 
material  sufficient  to  last  a  whole  day.  Empty 
bags  are  supplied  without  stopping  the  machine,  as 
also  the  glue. 

The  machine  runs  from  fifty  to  sixty  bags  per 
minute  and  maintains  a  very  high  percentage  of 
speed.  One  record  made  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  January,  1895, 
showed  505,000  bags  run  in  162 J  consecutive 
working  hours,  an  average  of  over  3, 100  per  hour. 
Some  single  day  records  show  averages  as  high  as 
3,300  aud  3,400  per  hour.  The  idea  of  a  machine 
for  automatically  filling  flat  paper-bags  was  first 
conceived  by  Joseph  C.  Brown,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
U.S.A.,  who  devised  and  made  a  model,  that  was 
perfected  later,  and  in  1889  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  begun  in  Boston  by  J.  C.  & 
B.  F.  Brown,  and  a  machine  was  brought  to  a 
successful  completion,  that  turned  out  packets 
rilled  and  sealed. 

The  Brown  Bag-filling  Machine  Company  was 
orgauised  early  in  1892 ;  and  several  machines, 
with  important  improvements,  have  been  sent  out 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  present 
day  the  company  has  many  machines  in  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  countries.  The  latest  model,  with  many 
improvements,  is  now  exhibited  at  Paris,  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe.  Nils  N.  Emitslcef. 


Law   Notes. 


A  GARDENER  AND  HIS  TESTIMONIALS. 
At  the  Stroud  County  Court  (Gloucestershire)  on 
Friday  last,  William  Carter,  gardener,  of  Stone- 
house,  sued  F.  F.  Parker,  of  Pitchcombe  View,  for 
the  recovery  of  two  testimonials,  for  damages 
amounting  to  £12  4s.  for  their  detention,  and  for  a 
week's  wages.  Mr.  J.  L.  Norris  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis  for  the  defendant. 
Plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  now  iu  the  employ  of 
Mr.  E.  James  Davis,  of  Stonehouse,  and  had  been  a 
gardener  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  During 
February  this  year  he  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  he  subsequently  sent  Mr. 
Parker  two  testimonials,  one  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Page,  of 
Bobbing  Court,  Sittingbourne,  and  a  second  one 
from  Colonel  Heyworth,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
These  testimonials  were  worth  £20  each  to  him. 
Witness  was  subsequently  dismissed,  and  asked  for 
the  return  of  the  testimonials,  which  were  still 
retained.  Examined  by  Mr.  Davis,  witness  ac- 
knowledged that  there  were  discrepancies  between 
the  original  testimonials  and  copies  (produced). 
This  occurred  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  the  copies  without  having  the  originals 
before  him.  He  had  no  desire  to  misrepresent. 
Mr.  Davis  submitted  that  the  detention  of  the 
certificates  was  lawful,  plaintiff  having  obtained 
the  situation  by  a  false  certificate  of  character, 
defendant  was  entitled  to  hold  the  testimonials  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  an  action  if  necessary 
against  plaintiff.  That  being  so,  plaintiff  was  nob 
entitled  to  recover  damages.  —  Frank  Freeman 
Parker   said   that    quite   suddenly   plaintiff  burst 
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into  a  violent  passion,  and  then  alleged  that  he  had 
been  decoyed  from  London.  He  was  also  insolent, 
and  witness  then  suspended  him  until  he  apologised. 
His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  defendant,  but 
made  no  order  as  to  costs.  Now  that  the  object  of 
the  defendant  had  been  gained,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  testimonials  should  be  handed  back  to 
plaintiff.  If  they  were  not,  he  should  impound 
them. 


PEEEIN'S   FLY-TKAP. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  number  of  wire  fly-catchers  were  ex- 
hibited. Our  illustration  (fig.  45)  shows  one  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  flies  enter  the  balloon 
through  a  narrow  chink.  They  regale  themselves  on 
treacle  or  some  other  pleasant  substance,  and  then 
find  that  they  cannot  escape  ;  for  although  there  is  a 
small  aperture  at  the  apex  of  the  intruded  cone, 
the  flies  se«m  never  to  find  out  that  in  that  way  lies 
escape.  We  have  tried  this  particular  trap,  and 
found  it  very  efficacious ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
recommend  it  to  those  whose  fruit-houses  are 
tenanted  with  flies  or  wasps.  It  is  to  be  had  of 
E.  Perrin,  72,  Chiswell  Street,  London. 


Home  Correspondence. 


WANTED — A  CENSOR. — Such  a  person  seems  to 
be  becoming  increasingly  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee,  someone 
who  shall  have  the  power  to  reject  as  unworthy  of 
notice  subjects  which  only  waBte  the  time  of  the 
Committee  when  brought  on  to  the  table,  as  they 
are  frequently  of  an  inferior  character  and  unworthy 
consideration.  The  tendency  to  submit  inferior 
subjects  is  on  the  increase,  and  needs  to  be  checked 
in  some  manner.  A  Member. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  LAING.  —  It  was  quite 
appropriate  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  W.  Marshall,  should  have  moved  a  vote 
of  condolence  with  the  widow  and  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Laing  ;  for  Mr.  Laing  was  an  old 
and  useful  member  of  this  body  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  think  he  first  became  a  member  in  1862 
or  1S63.  The  earliest  list  I  can  find  is  that  of 
1860—  61,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  it. 
This  list  gives  what  I  think  was  that  of  the  first 
Floral  Committee,  as  it  came  into  existence  about 
1860.  Of  the  original  committee,  five  who  con- 
stituted it  are  still  living,  namely,  Mr.  Samuel 
Ainsworth  (Carter  &  Co. ),  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain, 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Mr.  William  Paul,  and  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch.  I  think  I  can,  without  suspicion 
of  boasting,  claim  to  be  the  oldest  present  member 
of  the  Committee,  in  point  of  time,  if  not  of  ace, 
having  been  first  appointed  a  member  in  Jan. ,  1868. 
R.  Dean. 

VICIA  OROBUS  AND  V.  SYLVATICA.— Several 
times  lately  I  have  seen  complaints  that  we  do  not 
make  enough  use  of  the  native  flora  in  ornamenting 
the  wilder  parts  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies. 
In  this  respect  I  may  mention  two  perennials  which 
are  well  worth  notice — Aricia  Orobus,  De  Candolle, 
and  V.  sylvatica,  Lin.  Both  of  theBe  have  the 
merit  of  preserving  their  botanical  names  unchanged 
for  about  a  century,  whilst  their  relatives  of  the  tribe 
of  Orobus  have  had  their  surname  obliterated,  and 
been  scattered  abroad  till  it  is  hard  to  identify  them. 
V.  Orobus  I  have  never  seen  wild,  though  it  is  said  to 
occur  in  many  counties.  In  my  garden  it  grows 
18  inches  high,  with  dense  stalks  often  branched 
near  the  top,  and  clothed  to  the  base  with  closely 
growing  bright  green  leaves,  each  having  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  general  effect 
recalling  a  Mimosa.  The  stems  rise  so  thickly  from 
a  small  base,  that  Virgil's  description  of  the  Amellus 
may  be  applied  to  it : — 

"  Uno  ingentem  tollit  de  cespite  silvam." 
The  pale  blue  flowers  at  the  end  of  June  are  borne 
in  close  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  when  the 
flowers  are  over  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  not  gone, 
for  of  the  thirty  or  forty  stalks  the  outermost  droop 
to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a  bright 
hemisphere  of  foliage  which  lasts  till  the  frost ; 
the  little  branches  of  brown  pods,  which  do  not 
burst  and  fly  like  some  Vetches,  add  to  its  orna- 


ment. A  shady  position  raised  amongst  stones 
shows  the  plant  at  its  best.  V.  sylvatica  is  com- 
moner as  a  wild  plant  than  V.  Orobus.  I  have  often 
seen  it  in  woods  in  Cheshire,  and  recollect  it  as 
particularly  ornamental  in  groves  by  the  road-side 
between  Monmouth  and Tintern  Abbey.  Itisprettily 
described  by  Scott  in  a  passage  quoted  in  Sowerby's 
British  Botany,  though  it  is  a  poetic  licence 
to  speak  of  it  as  entwining  the  trunks  of  the  Ash 
and  the  Elm;  but  Scott's  picture  of  "its  pale 
and  azure-pencilled  flower "  is  very  happy. 
It  climbs  to  a  height  of  S  or  10  feet  amongst 
low  trees  and  thickets.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  in  open  rocky  ground,  such  as  Mene 
hillocks  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  Matlock, 
and  the  railway  embankment  between  Llandulas 
and  Llysvaen  in  North  Wales,  growing  hardly  more 
than  a  foot  high,  and  flowering  very  densely,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  in  cultivation  to  imitate 
this  condition.  Probably  neither  of  these  plants 
will  be  found  offered  in  nursery  catalogues,  but  the 
seed  list  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  would 
be  likely  to  include  both.  O.  Wolley-Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  Malpas. 

THE  GARDENER  IN  COMIC  OPERA.— The  gar- 
dener has  in  his  time — which  dates  from  Adam — 
played  many  parts,  in  fact  as  well  as  fiction.     But 


FlG.   45. — A  NEW  FLY-TRAP  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
GARDENERS  AND   OTHERS. 


once,  and  once  only,  has  he  figured  as  the  title  role 
in  a  comic  opera.  On  Wednesday,  February  18, 
1761,  there  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Foire  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  Le  Jardinier  de  son 
Seigneur,  a  comic  opera,  by  M.  Sedaine,  an 
Academician,  and  a  man  of  considerable  repute  in 
his  day.  He  was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1797  ; 
his  chief  claims  to  posterity  are  not  perhaps  so 
much  that  he  was  the  writer  of  comic  operas,  as 
that  he  was  the  librettist  of  the  composer  Gretry, 
but  he  is  probably  best  of  all  remembered  for  the 
singing  of  his  song,  Richard,  O,  mon  Roi !  at  the 
Court  Theatre  of  Versailles  on  October  1,  1789, 
which  is  a  well  known  episode  of  the  Great  Revo- 
lution. One  does  not  fly  to  a  comic  opera  for 
practical  instruction  in  any  department  of  life,  and 
in  Le  Jardinier  el  son  Seigneur  it  is  amazing  to 
note  how  entirely  the  calling  of  the  chief  figure  is 
overlooked.  In  the  first  duet,  the  gardener, 
M.  Senion,  it  is  true  sings  : — 

"  Un  maudit  Litivre  vient  chaque  matin, 

Ronger  les  plantcs  de  notre  jardin  ; 

Avec  un  baton  de  sarment 

Je  me  coule  toute  doucement, 

Pan,  pis,  pouf,  il  eBt  a  cent  pas," 
and  so  on.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  very  thin, 
and  the  gardener  appears  in  more  trouble  about 
his  perruque  than  about  his  garden,  and  his  wife 
appears  to  have  been  a  thorn  in  her  husband's 
side  ;    her   running   comments    on    her    husband's 


remarks  being  usually  of  a  sarcastic  nature,  and 
often  very  funny.  The  -  Seigneur  appears  to  have 
an  inclination  for  falling  in  love  with  his  gardener's 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Fauchette,  who,  however, 
in  the  end  marries  Maitre  Nicolas,  the  barbier, 
and,  as  Madame  Nicolas,  perhaps  lived  happily 
for  ever  afterwards.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
task  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  old  plays  and  romances 
in  which  gardeners  have  figured  conspicuously. 
W.  Roberts. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  WALES.— On  Friday, 
August  3,  we  had  much  the  same  experience  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  experienced 
a  violent  gale  from  the  north-west,  which  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  forest  and  fruit-trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Towyn,  and  the  heavy  rain  laid 
many  acres  of  ripe  corn  in  the  surrounding  district. 
The  weather  continued  rough,  and  culminated  in 
another  storm  on  August  6,  which  was  even  more 
disastrous  in  its  effects  than  the  preceding  gale  of 
Friday.  Trees  have  been  uprooted,  large  branches 
split  off,  and  on  all  sides  can  be  seen  evidence  of 
this  unusual  August  weather.  In  the  gardens  here, 
although  sheltered  by  trees,  much  damage  was  done 
to  the  Apple  crop.  The  finest  fruits  were  shaken 
from  the  trees,  and  some  trees  denuded  entirely  of 
fruit.  Apart  from  the  wind,  the  rain  was  very 
welcome  to  garden  produce,  as  on  our  light  porous 
soil  everything  was  suffering  from  the  drought. 
C.  S.,  Ynys-y-Maengwyn,  Towyn. 

"  NOBLE"  CHERRY.— In  reference  to  "A. D.'s" 
note  on  late  Cherries,  I  may  say  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  sure  about  naming  them,  unless  one  sees 
the  trees  growing,  and  can  note  their  style  of  growth, 
fertility,  &c.  It  may  be  that  "Noble"  is  quite  a 
new  kind,  and  whether  or  no,  it  is  the  finest  black 
Cherry  I  know,  and  from  the  raiser's  observations, 
it  has  been  in  the  same  position  from  a  seedling. 
I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  it.  As  regards  local 
names,  I  have  hitherto  classed  "Turks"  and 
clusters  as  the  same,  but  my  stock  has  always 
been  kept  separate,  and  this  season  I  have  described 
them  as  distinct.  At  the  present  time  we  have  two- 
Black  Cherries  from  East  Kent  as  extra  fine  kinds, 
but  they  are  only  locally  named,  and  may  prove  to- 
be  old  and  well  known  sorts.  The  Black  Bohemian 
Biggareau  is  very  close  to  the  "Turk"  (Turkey 
Black),  but  I  cannot  at  present  say  they  are  the 
same — time  will  prove  ;  and  for  purpose  of  sale  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  adopt  the  local  names  to 
meet  our  clients'  wants.  The  cluster  (of  some)  is- 
the  "Carone."  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 

A  PHARMACEUTICAL  ABSURDITY.— For  some 
years  past,  after  repeated  trials  with  various  fumi- 
gatory  insecticides — and  "trials  of  patience"  in 
many  cases  when  I  found  my  best  Ferns  browned 
and  spoilt  for  the  season  by  the  fumes,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  at  length  to  reap  success  with  the 
well  known  XL-All,  which  did  the  business' 
effectually,  without  accompanying  damage.  I  have 
read  from  time  to  time  recently  that  some  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in. 
this  connection,  which  debarred  the  ordinary  horti- 
cultural sundriesman  from  retailing  this  remedy, 
and  placed  its  sale  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist 
under  the  usual  "poison"  regulations.  What  is 
the  result?  Finding  an  invasion  of  white-fly  im- 
pending, I,  forgetting  this  piece  of  professional 
interposition  into  matters  foreign,  try  to  obtain  the 
stuff  from  several  nurserymen  in  the  city,  who 
inform  me  that  not  only  cannot  they  sell  it  to  me 
themselves  or  get  it  for  me,  but  they  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  where  it  can  be  procured  !  This,  I 
perceive  at  once,  is  due  to  tne  fact  that  they 
naturally  will  not  facilitate  a  sale  by  the  chemist, 
who  has  been  installed  as  a  monopolist  of  an  article 
in  their  own  particular  line.  Having  thus  given 
the  legitimate  trader  his  chance,  I,  sorely  against 
my  will,  apply  to  all  the  chemists  (four)  which  are 
within  easy  distance.  Not  one  of  them  knows  the 
article,  even  by  name.  Result,  my  insect  foea 
grow  stronger  for  a  day  or  two,  and  assume  in 
greater  numbers  the  flying  and  egg-depositing  state, 
which  I  was  aiming  at  forestalling.  I  then  search 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  various  gardening 
papers,  and  find  the  advertisements  dropped  there- 
out, and  eventually  only  succeed  in  tracing  the  source 
of  supply  through  an  old  number.  I  am  not  yet, 
however,  able  to  obtain  the  needful,  even  when  I 
take  half-an-hour's  journey  to  the  manufacturer's 
depot.  No  !  All  he  can  do  is  to  give  me  the  name 
of  a  chemist  in  the  city  ;  and  finally  repairing 
thither,  I  obtain  the  coveted  article,  after  formally 
signing  the  chemist's  book  and  giving  my  address. 
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Meanwhile,  I  ascertain  from  one  source  and  another 
that,  pending  a  further  decision  which  is  hoped  for, 
the  manufacturer  is  afraid  of  offending  his  possibly 
restored  customers  in  the  horticultural  trade  by 
advertising,  and  giving  any  chemist  or  chemists  as 
the  sellers  ;  and  the  chemist,  on  the  other  hand, 
selling  a  thing  out  of  his  line,  does  not  consider  it 
worth  his  while  to  advertise  it  himself.  Conse- 
quently, in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
would-be  buyer  gives  up  his  quest,  and  resorts  once 
more  to  his  experiments  with  other  remedies,  and 
possibly  experiences  once  again  the  failures  and 
disappointments  which  he  had  thought  ended  once 
and  tor  all.  I  do  not  write  this  in  any  way  as  an 
advertisement ;  the  only  interest  I  have  in  the 
remedy  is  that  it  has  proved  a  success,  which  others 
have  not  doDe,  without  the  accompaniment  of  more 
damage  than  the  insects  themselves  would  have 
occasioned,  and  consequently  1  resent,  as  do  many 
others,  the  interference  of  one  trade  with  another 
which  has  the  result  of  rendering  a  tried  article 
almost  unobtainable,  and  is  based  upon  no  really 
rational  ground.  Chas.  T.  Druery.F.L.S.,  V.M.B. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  DAHLIA.— The  short  note 
on  p.  139  reminds  one  that  there  is  some  misconcep- 
tion concerning  the  early  history  of  the  Dahlia  in 
England,  it  being  supposed  that  Lady  Holland's 
seedlings  from  the  parcel  of  seeds  she  sent  home  in 
May,  1804,  were  immediately  lost,  and  also  that  the 
earliest  double  Dahlias  were  introduced  from  the 
continent  in  the  winter  of  1814-15.  An  interesting 
communication  from  Mr.  Buonianti,  Lord  Holland'a 
gardener,  giving  the  history  of  these  historical 
seeds  and  their  resulting  offspring,  is  appended  to 
the  laBt  volume  of  MacDouald's  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Gardening,  1 807,  and  two  varieties  are 
figured  by  Sydenham  Edwards,  the  illus- 
trator of  the  book.  The  gardener  had  the 
good  seDse  to  sow  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
seeds  in  1S04,  retaining  them  till  the  spring  of 
1805,  when  the  whole  was  sown,  and  from  the 
plants  which  flowered  seed  was  saved,  which  pro- 
duced another  batch  of  seedlings  in  the  year 
following.  The  variability  of  the  Dahlia  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buonianti,  and  he  notes  that  two 
varieties  had  'arch-double  "flowers,  and  others 
had  more  than  the  normal  number  of  petals. 
The  old  plants  were  wintered  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  had  no  heat  to  start  them  ;  and 
a  root  that  had  been  left  in  the  open  ground, 
coming  up  in  spring  and  growing  as  vigorously  as 
the  others,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that 
coddling  the  Dahlia  was  a  mistake.  He  also 
propagated  plants  from  cuttings.  Hogg,  in  1820, 
alludes  to  these  as  the  origin  of  the  English  stock 
of  Dahlias,  though  the  finest  varieties  were  then 
introduced  from  France.  B. 
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August  16.— Pleasant  weather  ou  the  above  date  helped  to 
bring  a  full  quorum  of  members  to  Chiswick  to  examine 
Potatos  in  spite  of  its  being  the  holiday  season,  when 
gardeners  flee  to  the  seaside  or  elsewhere.  No  less  than  130 
stocks  or  varieties  of  Potatos  have  been  grown  this  season, 
and  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  think  that  in  future 
these  great  numbers  may  be  severely  reduced,  seeing  that  so 
many  are  of  such  poor  value.  The  Committee  also  rigidly 
ignored  any  that  were  sent  in  under  letter  or  number  only,  and 
that  practice  will  continue  to  be  adopted,  indeed  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Council  will  instruct  its  superintendent  to  refuse  all 
varieties  that  are  not  sent  in  under  name  ;  and  then  the 
numbers  from  any  one  person  to  be  severely  limited. 
P.  T.  Crowley,  Esq.,  was  Chairman,  and  there  were  present  : 
Messrs.  J.  Wright,  G.  Keif,  J.  Willard,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Pope, 
J.  Cheal,  Esling,  and  A.  Dean.  The  early  varieties,  sixty  in 
number,  had  been  lifted  and  laid  out  in  lines  to  show  crop  ; 
several  were  ordered  to  be  cooked.  Then  attention  was  given 
to  the  later  ones,  but  not  a  few  of  these  still  showed  such 
strong  late  green  growth  that  it  was  resolved  to  leave  them  to 
a  future  date.  Of  all  the  varieties  tried  one  only  showed  any 
signs  of  disease.  Many  of  the  later  ones  were  disappointing  in 
their  tuber  produce  ;  ultimately  thirteen  varieties  in  all  were 
cooked,  and  their  table  quality  tested  as  a  result.  Awards  of 
Meiit  were  given  to  Early  Puritan,  now  well  known  and  very 
good  ;  and  Collyer's  Glory,  round  white,  good  cropper  ; 
General  Roberts,  round  white  ;  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  flattish 
white,  and  a  wonderful  cropper.  Tommy  Atkins,  Kate 
Henderson,  and  Twentieth  Century,  fine  rounds,  are  to  be 
cooked  again  when  riper. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS   ASSOCIATION. 

August  13,  1900,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  members 
of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association  as  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  their  Society,  for  on  that  date  a  delightful  and 
instructive  excursion  was  made  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


The  programme  for  the  day  was  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, to  Gunnersbury  House,  and  to  Gunnersbury  Park 
Gardens  (the  residence  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild),  ana 
various  places  of  amusement  in  London  at  night !  The  party, 
numbering  fifty,  left  Cardiff  at  ..>.50  a.m.,  and  reached  Kew  at 
12.30  p.m.,  where  a  luncheon  was  partaken  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown  hotel,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Councillor  Peuhold. 

At  2  p.m.  a  move  was  made  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  where 
two  hours  were  spent,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  Lily- 
house,  in  which  grows  the  Victoria  Regia  and  the  double 
Cocoa-nut  Palm.  The  party  then  re-assembled  at  their  hotel, 
and  a  start  was  made  for  Gunnersbury  House  and  Park 
Gardens,  where  the  members  were  met  by  Messrs.  Camp  and 
Quainton  on  betalf  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Reynolds  (who 
were  absent).  These  gentlemen  conducted  the  party  to  the 
mansion,  where  (by  the  oeslre  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild) 
a  welcome  tea  was  in  readiness. 

The  party  were  then  taken  to  view  the  glasshouses,  con- 
servatories, and  pleasure  grounds,  and  everyone  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  model  English  garden.  After  a  few 
hours  spent  in  these  delightful  gardens,  a  start  was  made  for 
London,  where  the  remaining  time  was  spent.  The  party 
reached  Cardiff  at  6  a.m.  Tuesday  morning,  everyone  satisfied 
with  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Julian. 


THE   ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  8ociety  held  their  yearly  meetingp,  from  14th  to 
17th  inst.,  at  Manchester,  making  the  Grand  Hotel  their 
headquarters.  On  Wednesday,  15th  inst.,  about  150  members 
and  many  friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Clihran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  which  were  minutely  inspected, 
especially  the  Forest-tree  Department,  and  from  the  general 
opinion  expressed,  that  which  was  observed  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  revelation  to  many  of  the  visitors.  Visits  were  paid 
to  several  places  of  interest,  including  the  Dunham  Park  (by 
kind  permission  of  the  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington), 
where  some  grand  old  specimens  of  forest  trees  were 
measured,  and  in  several  cases  photographed  for  record  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

The  whole  party  were  afterwards  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Messrs.  Clibrau,  to  whom  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded,  coupled  with  the  name  of  their  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  (in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Clibran,  who  is  away  from  home),  the  leader 
of  the  party  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  annual 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  at  which  the  principals 
of  Messrs.  Clibran  &  S*»n  were  the  guests.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  Manchester  honoured  the  company  by  his  presence,  and 
responded  to  the  toast  of  the  city  and  trade  of  Manchester. 
Chatsworth  and  Haddun  Hall  were  visited  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  respectively. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     OF 
ABERDEEN. 

August  16, 17, 18.— How  widely  diflerent  were  the  experi- 
ences this  year  of  the  members  of  this  Society  in  comparison 
with  those  prevailing  last  year,  when  the  scene  which 
met  the  gaze  or  the  visitor  on  the  opening  day  was  one  of 
chaos  and  destruction.  The  effects,  however,  of  last  year's 
destruction  were  clearly  discernible  in  the  number  of  entries, 
and  especially  was  this  notable  in  the  pot-plants  division,  it 
being  found  impossible  to  replace  within  a  year  many  of  the 
valuable  plants  ruined  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  entries 
numbered  upwards  of  1200,  and  a  splendid  spectacle  they 
p:esented  in  the  spacious  marquees  erected  for  thsir  ac- 
comraolation. 

Pot  Plants.— The  exhibition  made  in  this  division  was  an 
exceedingly  fine  one.  The  feature  in  the  professional  section 
was  the  group  of  plants  entered  in  the  class  for  "  best  grown 
plants  arranged  in  a  circle  of  10  feet  diameter."  Although 
there  were  only  two  entries,  the  exhibits  were  of  the  highest 
degree  of  merit.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor,  gr.  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Gill,  of  Fairfield,  Aberdeen  ;  and  the 
2nd  to  Mr.  John  Proctor,  gr.  to  Sir  William  Henderson, 
Devanha  House,  Aberdeen.  The  merits  of  the  respective 
exhibits  were  very  much  on  a  par,  and  it  was  only  through 
Mr.  Grigor's  superior  arrangement  that  he  carried  off  the 
highest  prize.  The  outstanding  plants  in  Mr.  Grigor's 
group  were  Liliums,  Crotons,  Dracrenas,  Orchids,  and 
Begoaias.  In  Mr.  Proctor's  group  a  fine  Dasylirion  was  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  Liliums,  Ixoras,  Bougainvilleas, 
Alocasias,  and  Orchids. 

Keen  competition  took  place  in  the  class  for  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  and  here  Mr.  John  Proctor  eairied  off 
premier  honours  with  a  magnificent  exhibit  The  Fern 
classes  were  well  filled,  most  of  the  specimens  being  in 
splendid  order.  In  this  class,  Mr.  John  Sim,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Glenburnie  Park,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor,  Fairfield,  carried  off  highest  honours. 

For  Petunias,  Mr.  John  M.  Simpson,  Varvillbaok,  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr.  Alex,  Grigor  were  chief  prize  winners ;  while  for 
Gloxinias,  Mr.  John  Sim,  Glenburnie  Park,  and  Mr.  S. 
Roberison,  Ferryhill  House  Gardens,  were  best.  Other 
gardeners  well  worthy  of  mention  in  this  division  were 
Mr.  Alex.  Douglas,  Belhelvie,  zonal  Pelargoniums ;  Mr.  A. 
Gillespie,  Aberdeen,  Fuchsias  ;  and  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
Aberdeen,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Cut  Flowers.— A  fine  display  of  Roses  was  witnessed  in  this 


division,  aud  the  marquee  devoted  to  it  proved  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  visitors.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll.  nurserymen. 
Dundee,  carried  off  premier  honours  fur  Roses  among  nursery- 
men, their  blooms  of  Killarney  being  of  special  good  quality. 
In  the  professional  gardeners'  section.  Roses  and  Cactus 
Dahhas  were  very  good,  and  competition  was  keen.  For. 
twenty-four  Roses,  Mr.  George  McLennan,  gr.,  Fetteresso 
Castle,  Kincardineshire,  was  1st.  Among  other  exhibitors 
taking  prizes  were  Mr.  W.  Milne,  Corsindae,  Midmar  ;  Mr 
Anderson,  Aberdeen;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Johnston,  Ardennan. 
Asters  and  Marigolds  were  above  the  average ;  while  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  made  a  meritorious  display.  Among  Car- 
nations, Stocks,  and  Sweet  Peas,  some  excellent  blooms  were 
shown.  The  outstanding  winners  for  Dah'ias  were— Mr.  Geo. 
Milne,  Cluny  Castle  ;  Mr.  G.  MgLennan,  Mr.  A.  Grigor, and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Crozier,  Durris.  Among  others  worthy  of  mention 
in  this  division  were— Mr.  W.  L.  Johnston,  Ardenmvi,  f  t 
Asters ;  Mr.  J.  Grieve,  Woodside,  for  Marigolds ;  Mr.  A. 
Douglas,  Middlemuir,  for  herbaceous  perennial  flowers  ;  Mr. 
J.  Anderson,  Aberdeen,  for  Pansies ;  Mr.  W.  Scorgie,  Rubis- 
lawden  House,  Aberdeen,  for  twenty  cut  flowers  of  species 
distinct ;  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  for  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  : 
and  Mr.  John  Brown,  Blackhall  Castle,  for  model  garden 
and  bedding  design  of  flowers  o:  foliage  plants. 

Fruit. — All  over  the  display  in  this  division  was  decided'y 
backward,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Grapes  wer.) 
admittedly  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  and  those  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  Usan  House,  Monlrose,  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor,  Aberdeen,  were  well  worth  the  honours  comerred. 
The  best  collections  of  fruit  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A. 
Howie,  Drumtochty  Castle,  Fordoun,  and  Mr  a.  Hutton, 
Usan  House.  Montrose.  Among  the  other  1st  prize-takers 
were  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Inchgarth,  Cults,  for  hariy  Iruits  ;  Mr. 
8.  Cowie,  Raeden,  Aberdeen,  for  Strawberries  and  Red 
Currants. 

Vegetables.— Taken  all  round,  the  display  of  vegetables  was 
very  good,  both  in  numbers  and  qualitv,  especially  those 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Grant,  gr.  to  Mrs  Crawford  Leslie, 
Rothienorman,  who  worthily  won  in  the  class  for  the  b  st 
collection  of  ten  varieties  of  vegetables;  indeed,  the  drsiHy 
made  by  the  professionals  was  most  meritorious.  Especially 
so  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  Alex.  Paterson,  market- 
girdeuer,  Ruthrieslon  (collection  or  nine  varieties). 

In  the  amateur  and  working-class  divisions,  very  good 
displays  were  made,  Mr.  J.  Lennie,  Bannermill.  showing  the 
best  side-table  of  greenhouse  plants,  in  the  former  class. 
Ferns  were  also  well  shown  here. 

Special  FlorUUf  Displays.— Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  occupied  a  large  tent,  and  were  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  for  the  best  nurseryman's  display.  The  firm's  beau- 
tiful collection  of  Cups,  Medals,  &c,  was  shown  off  to  advan- 
tage amongst  the  superb  wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  &c. 
Following  the  floral  display  was  a  fine  bank  of  herbaceous 
perenDial  cut  flowers,  extending  to  40  feet  by  9  feet.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  tent,  immediately  following  the  herbaceous 
flowers,  Messrs.  Cocker  exhibited  a  gorgeous  display  of 
Roses,  arranged  in  baskets.  Gladioli  and  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
also  represented  in  fine  order. 

Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Sons,  Burnside  Nurseries,  Aber- 
deen, had  a  fine  exhibit,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a 
table  of  floral  work,  bouquets,  and  baskets  of  choice  exotics. 

Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  were  also  to  the  fore 
with  an  exhibition  which  included  a  variety  of  pot  plants. 
Several  fine  examples  were  on  show  of  the  new  Watsoria 
Arderni,  which  is  almost  entirely  new  lothe north.  Gladioli, 
Sweet  Peas  and  various  herbaceous  plants  were  shown.  They 
also  showed  hardy  Conifers  and  deciduous  tlants  largely. 

The  show  was  a  great  success,  and  the  Society's  exchequer 
was  well  filled.  Thanks  to  the  assiduous  care  and  forethought 
of  the  courteous  Secretary,  Mr.  Rennet,  Advocate,  who  was 
on  the  ground  all  the  time,  everything  went  off  satisfactorily 
IV.  K.  . 

1ROWBBIDGE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  15.— Trowbridge  has  had  its  flower  show  lor  fifty- 
one  years,  and  the  interest  in  them  does  not  abate.  Tie 
holding  of  the  show  forms  a  gala  day  for  the  district,  the 
people  flocking  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding  villages  ; 
Bristol  and  Bath  send  their  contingents. 

The  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Town  Field  ;  the 
day  was  fine.  Trowbridge  keeps  up  its  reputation  for 
Fuchsias,  and  some  fine  specimens  were  staged  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  florist,  Helperton  Marsh,  has 
become  the  champion  Fuchsia  cultivator,  and  was  on  this 
occasion  placed  1st  for  six  and  four  specimens,  all  large,  weU 
grown  and  bloomed  plants.  In  his  six  he  hid  of  dark 
varieties  Charming  (one  of  the  most  useful  Mr.  J.  Lye  ever 
raised),  Doel's  Favouri'e,  and  Final.  Light  varieties  were 
Mrs.  Bright,  Tucker's  Favourite,  a  free-growing  and  blooming 
variety  ;  and  Arabella.  The  2nd  prize  for  six  went  to  Mr.  H. 
Chislett,  gr.  to  E.  T.  Fgxcroit,  Esq  ,  Hinton  Charterhouse, 
who  had  plants  ofgood growth,  but  whose  flowers  wen  small. 
Mr.  H.  PoeicK,  Trowbridge,  was  3rd.  Mr.  Tucker's  1-t 
prize  four  varieties  were  Western  Beauty,  light;  Mrs  Moles, 
worth,  doublerwh'te  corolla;  Charming,  and  Mrs.  H.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Chislett  was  2nd,  having  better  bloomed  examples  than 
he  had  staged  in  the  preceding  class  ;  Mr.  H.  Pooook  wasSrd, 
wilh  much  better  examples  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at 
leading  provincial  exhibitions 

In  a  tent  set  apart  for  amateurs  and  cottagers  there  were 
some  excellent  Fuchsias.  All  classes  grow  them  well  in  this 
Wiltshire  town. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Fuchsias  came  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants;   and  tiiough  the^e  fill  a  little  below  the 
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usual  mark,  owing  to  the  date  being  earlier  than  usual,  they 
were  still  very  good.  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  R. 
Brown,  Bart.,  Trowbridge,  was  as  usual  1st  with 
twelve  specimens  in  flower  ;  they  were  large  and 
well-balanced ;  chief  among  them,  Allamanda  nobilis, 
and  A.  Williamsii ;  Ericas  Eweriana  superba  and  Austin- 
iana ;  Ixora  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  &c. 
Mr.  Geo.  Tuckek  was  2nd,  chief  among  his  plants  were 
Statiee  Gilbert!,  Botlgainvillea  Sanderiana,  Dipladenia 
crassinoda,  and  Scephauotis  flonbunda.  Mr.  G.  Hallett 
Bath,  was  3rd.  But  Mr.  Tuckek  came  in  1st  with  six 
specimens,  having  in  good  character  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Erica  Eweriana  superba,  Dipladenia  profusa,  and  Allamanda 
Hendersoni.  Mr.  H.  Matthews  was  2nd,  with  three  speci- 
mens ;  Mr.  Tucker  was  also  to  the  fore,  here  he  had  in  very 
good  character  Statiee  Gilberti,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  The  best  specimen  flowering  plant  was 
a  fine  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  from  Mr.  G.  Tucker  ; 
Mr.  Matthews  almost  equal  with  Clerodendron  Balfourianum. 
The  best  specimen  foliage  plants  was  a  fine  Kentia  Foster- 
iana  from  Mr.  Matthews;  Mr.  G.  Hallett  came  2nd,  with 
a  variegated  Pine-apple,  handsomely  coloured. 

Cockscombs  were  good,  indeed  it  was  pleasant  to  see  these 
old-fashioned  subjects  in  such  goodeharacter.  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tucker  were  very  fine ;  and  Mr. 
Matthews'  six  Heaths  were  decidedly  praiseworthy.  Some 
excellent  Gloxinias  were  also  shown.  Single  and  double- 
flowered  Begonias  were  shown  in  good  character ;  Mr.  G. 
Tucker  had  the  best  six  plants  of  single  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Chis- 
lett  the  best  six  plants  of  double  ;  in  both  cases  they  were 
well  grown  and  bloomed.  Coliseums  were  mainly  representa- 
tive of  newly. introduced  plants,  and  Campanula  Mayi  was 
also  shown  in  this  class.  There  were  also  two  classes  for 
groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Excellent  plants  of 
Pelargoniums  and  other  subjects  were  shown  by  amateurs  and 
working-men. 

The  best  nine  foliaged  plants  came  from  Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
well-grown  Palms  and  Coditeums  preponderating ;  Mr.  G. 
Hallett  was  2nd.  The  class  foi  twelve  Perns  brought  a  keen 
contest  between  Mr.  A.  P.  Stancomb,  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Tucker;  eventually  the  two  collections  were  placed 
equal  1st,  though  Mr.  Staxcomb's  plants  showed  the  finest 
development,  both  displayed  excellent  cultivation.  Other 
foliaged  plants  were  represented  by  Coleus  and  Caladuims. 

Cut  flowers  included  Asters  of  the  quilled  type,  also  the 
flat-petalled  Victorias  and  Comets,  the  lattor  very  good. 

Botes.— There  were  several  classes  for  Roses;  the  best 
twelve  trebles  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son 
Worcester,  who  had  in  good  character  for  the  season  of  the 
year  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Caroline  Testout,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
The  Bride,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  nurseryman,  Oxford,  was 
2nd,  his  best  blooms  were  Maman  Cochet,  and  its  white 
variety,  Horace  Vernet,  Niphetos,  &c. 

With  thirty-5ix  distinct,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son  were 
again  1st,  chief  among  the  blooms  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet] 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  again 
2nd,  his  leading  flowers  were  Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K 
Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Mareehal  Niel,  Mdlle.  Eug.  Verdier 
Maman  Cochet,  &c. 

Messrs.  E.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  had  the  best  twenty-four 
varieties,  staging  in  good  form  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Horace  Vernet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marechal  Niel 
Mdlle.  Eug.  Verdier,  White  Maman  Cochet,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
lock was  1  nd. 

With  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Mattock  was  1st,  and  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Son  2nd. 

The  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Tea  Roses  came  from 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son  ;  the  most  noticeable  were  Edith 
Gifford,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Francisci  Kruger,  and 
The  Bride.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

Mr.  Geo.  Garrowav,  Bath,  was  1st  with  twelve  Tea- 
scented,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son  2nd. 

Dahlias,  owing  to  the  season,  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
mark,  the  blooms  being  small  and  unfinished.  The  best 
twelve  of  show  varieties  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Son 
Frome  ;  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  2nd. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  and  also  of  Cactus 
varieties  came  from  Messrs.  Cray  &  Son  ;  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  'taking  the  2nd  prizes  in  both  classes.  Gladioli, 
Pansies,  Carnations,  ami  Pieotees  were  also  shown ;  as  well 
as  hardy  flowers  and  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects,  all  of 
which  helped  the  general  display. 

Floral  decorations  included  epergnes,  also  fruit  and  flowers 
in.  combination  ;  dinner-tables,  bouquets,  Ac,  all  very  pretty 
and  highly  attractive  to  the  lady  visitors.  There  were  also 
wild  flowers  in  collections,  bunches  of  Hardy  Annuals,  &c. 

Fruit  was  scarcely  up  to  the  usual  standard  at  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  W.  Strucnell,  The  Gardens,  Rood  Ashton,  was  1st  with 
ten,  and  also  with  six  dishes.  In  these  classes,  he  had 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes ;  Dyinond 
and  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  ;  Stanwick  Elruge  and 
Pine-apple  Nectarines,  Plums,  Melon,  &c.  Mr.  Bible,  gr.  to 
H.  H.  Prince  Hatzheldt,  Draycott  Park,  Sutton  Benger, 
was  2nd  with  ten  dishes,  and  Mr.  G.  Pymm  with  six  dishes'. 
There  were  good  Grapes  in  several  classes,  also  Apricot?, 
Melons,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples.  Among  the  former,  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Astrachan 
were  the  best ;  and  of  culinary  varieties,  Lord  Suffield  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  as  they  always  are  in  the  west  of 


England,  climate  and  soil  alike  appearing  to  suit  them.  There 
were  excellent  collections  competing  for  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading ;  Webb  &  Sons, 
Stourbridge ;  and  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton.  There 
were  many  classes,  and  the  cottagers  came  out  in  strong 
force.  Altogether,  the  tifty-first  exhibition  of  this  society 
appeared  to  be  as  successful  as  any  which  has  preceded  it. 


SHROPSHIRE     HORTICULTURAL. 

EXHIBITION  AT  SHREWSBURY. 

August  22,  23.— The  annual  shows  held  at  Shrewsbury  by 
the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  are  still  the  largest  and 
finest  to  be  seen  in  the  provinces.  Since  1875,  the  year  when 
the  Society  was  established,  the  management  has  been  so 
energetic  and  intelligent,  that  there  has  been  almost  uninter- 
rupted progress.  Its  financial  position  has  improved  year  by 
year,  and  there  has  been  shown  the  greatest  desire  to  share 
this  increased  prosperity  with  the  exhibitors ;  consequently  the 
exhibits  have  showed  an  increase  in  number  from  year  to  year. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  amount  of  prize  money  offered 
for  competition  amounts  to  about  £1,000,  with  Gold  and  Silver 
Medils,  and  the  competitors  for  these  prizes  include  the  most 
successful  cultivators  throughout  England.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  deny  that  such  an  exhibition  as  that  opened  on 
Wednesday  at  Shrewsbury  has  a  great  educational  influence 
upon  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  that  always  attend.  Its 
influence  is  one  for  the  extension  of  horticultural  practice,  and 
in  the  direction  of  higher  cultivation.  The  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers  exhibited  there  are  as  nearly  perfect  in  respect  to 
cultivation  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  and  many  a 
country  gardener,  as  well  as  thousands  of  amateurs,  are 
stirred  by  their  excellence  to  greater  efforts  than  they  have 
hitherto  made. 

The  means  that  provided  such  liberal  prizes  are  obtained  in  a 
large  measure  from  a  class  of  people  who  have  little  sympathy 
or  liking  for  so  unexciting  a  pursuit  as  gardening,  and  who 
attend  the  Shrewsbury  Show  in  order  to  see  the  many 
attractions,  and  sports  held  upon  the  same  day  in  thesame 
beautiful  grounds,  known  as  the  "  Quarry." 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  attract  the 
immense  number  of  people  one  meets  at  Shrewsbury  by  a 
display  of  horticulture  alone,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  on 
each  occasion  many  of  those  who  have  come  merely  to  see  the 
sports,  are  encouraged  to  make  some  start,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  gardening,  by  the  splendid  exhibits  they  see  in  the 
tents. 

There  were  six  large  marquees  provided,  and  all  of  them 
were  well  filled.  That  containing  the  large  groups  of  mis 
cellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  the  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse 'plants,  was  250  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide, 
excepting  in  the  centre,  where  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  the 
width  was  that  of  120  leet.  Another  tent  in  which  the 
principal  exhibits  were  fruit  and  cut  flowers  had  a  length  of 
300  feet,  and  varied  from  51  feet  to  100  feet  in  width.  Most 
of  the  vegetables  were  accommodated  in  a  tent  120  feet  X  30  feet, 
and  cut  flowers  again  filled  another  one  100  feet  x  36  feet. 
Miscellaneous  exhibits  from  amateurs  were  contained  in  a 
tent  150  feet  X  42  feet.  Wild  flowers,  &c„  and  various 
exhibits  from  cottagers,  in  one  150  feet  x  3(i  feet. 

The  evening  preceding  the  show  was  not  too  promising  ; 
rain  fell  occasionally,  and  the  glass  was  falling.  The  night 
was  much  worse,  for  there  were  frequent  storms,  and  a  perfect 
deluge  of  rain.  On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  the  sun 
shone  early,  and  the  secretaries,  who  had  almost  given  up 
hope  on  Tuesday  night,  then  thought  that  things  would  not 
be  so  very  bad  ;  and  this,  although  it  was  expected  that  the 
clouds  that  passed  over  our  heads  frequently  would  produce 
occasional  showers.  This  was  what  happened,  and  there 
were  several  vety  heavy  showers  during  Wednesday ;  and  the 
rain  at  times  found  its  way  into  the  tents.  As  we  walked 
through  the  tents  on  Taesday  night,  and  saw  the  immense 
amount  of  work  occasioned  by  the  arrangement— the  building 
up  it  might  almost  be  called — of  the  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  some  idea  could  be  obtained-of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  exhibitors  perform  their  tasks  ; 
but  some  of  us  could  see  in  the  fruits  and  specimen  plants 
shown,  evidence  of  most  painstaking  cultivation  during  the 
past  year  and  previous  ones.  Never  were  specimen  plants 
better  shown  at  Shrewsbury,  nor  has  any  previous  exhibition 
in  all  respects  excelled  the  one  held  this  week. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton,  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  have  worked  hard  and  succeeded.  The  greatest 
courtesy  has  been  extended  by  each  of  them  to  everybody, 
and  to  their  tact  and  energy  must  be  due  the  extraordinary 
success  that  has  been  obtained  and  retained.  We  took 
occasion  last  year  to  reproduce  the  photographs  of  these 
gentlemen  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  20, 1S99). 

FRUIT. 

Champion  Class. 
Collection  of  Twenty-four  Dishes.— The  principal  fruit  class 
was    one    for  twenty-four   dishes    of    British-grown    fruits, 
arranged  upon  a  space  10  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches.     The   1st 


prize  offered  was  £25  and  the  Society's  Gold  Medal;  2nd 
prize,  £20;  3rd  prize,  £15;  4th  prize,  £10.  Pines  were 
excluded  from  this  class.  The  fruit  was  judged  exclusively 
upon  its  merits,  and  prizes  awarded  accordingly.  Additional 
prizes  were  also  awarded  to  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  in  all 
those  for  collections  of  fruits,  for  decorations  used,  and 
general  setting  up. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  has  the  honour  of  winning  in  this  extremely 
exacting  class.  His  Grapes  consisted  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield- 
Court ;  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Cougres,  and  Triomphede  Vienne  ; 
Melons,  Countess  (2;,  Vicar  of  Bath,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge; 
Peaches  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  (several  dishes) ; 
Apples,  Worcester  Pearmain  (uncommonly  pretty) ;  Plums, 
Jefferson  ;  Nectarines,  Elruge  and  Pitmaston  Orange  ;  Figs, 
Brunswick.  Below  is  appended  a  table  showing  the  points 
awarded  each  dish  :— 
Apples,  points  gained  ...  5h  Points  possible  ...  7 
Figs  „  ...      6  ,,  .«      7 

Grapes  „  ...      o£  ,,  .*     10 

...      0  „  ...     10 

...      8  „  -.     10 

...    n  »  -   10 

...    n  >.  -  io 

„                   „             ...  9  m  •••  10 

...  8  „  ...  10 

7h  ,,  -  10 

Melon               „             ...  6  „  ...  S 

-  6|  „  ...  S 

...  <3*  „  -.  S 

5  „  ...  8 

Nectarines        ,,             ...  4£  ,,  ...  8 

,,               „             -  5£  „  ...  S 


Peaches 


Pears 
Plums 


5* 
6| 
6 

5£ 


Total  157|  Total    20S 

S.r  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Guisboro,  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Mclodoe),  was  2nd  for  the  collection  of  fruit,  and  for  the 
ornameniation  employed,  winning  134J  points  out  of  the  pos- 
sible 208,  for  quality  of  fruit  only,  in  this  exhibit  some  of 
the  Peaches  were  very  good,  and  Pears  excellent.  One  dish 
of  Plums  gained  bh  points  from  a  possible  tf  points;  but  the 
Grapes  were  hardly  so  good  as  in  the  other  exhibit ;  3rd,  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Mul- 
lins),  who  gained  12SrV  points ;  and  was  also  3rd  prize-winner 
for  the  decorations  used.  There  were  five  exhibitors,  and  4th 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram,  Temple  News- 
ham,  Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Davies),  whogaiaedl2U  points. 

Collections  of  Twelve  Dishes.—  There  was  grand  fruit  shown  in' 
this  class,  and  as  in  the  previous  one,  it  was  judged  inde- 
pendently of  the  decorations.  Mrs.  F.  Need,  York  House, 
Malvern  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Jones),  won  1st  prize,  and  the  following 
were  his  varieties :  Grapes,  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Peaches  :  Stanwick  Elruge,  Violet 
Hative,  and  Stirling  Castle ;  Apricot,  Moor  Park ;  Fig,  Brown 
Turkey  ;  Plum,  Grand  Duke  ;  Apple,  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  and 
two  fine  Melons.  The  fruits  in  this  exhibit  were  of  very 
general  exceUence.  In  respect  to  the  decorations  employed, 
2nd  prize  only  was  gained.  The  collection  adjudged  to  be 
next  in  value  was  one  from  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley 
(gr.,  Mr.  T.  Bannermann),  who  had  an  exhibit  that  closely 
approached  in  merit  the  one  already  noticed.  Splendid 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Cherries  were  shown,  and  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes  were  likewise  of  satisfactory  quality.  No  prize  was 
gained  by  this  exhibitor  for  the  decorations  employed,  which 
in  this  case  were  very  scanty;  3rd,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram, 
Temple  Newsham  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Davies),  who  included  a  nice 
Pine-apple,  a  fruit  omitted  from  both  1st  and  2nd  prize  col- 
lections. The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram  also  gained  3rd  prize  for  her 
decorations,  but  the  1st  prize  for  decorations  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  whose  collection  of  fruit  was  disquabl- 
fied,  owing  to  a  slight  disagreement  with  the  s  chedule.  Under 
the  circumstances  an  extra  prize  was  awarded. 

Collection  of  nine  dislies,  Pine  excluded  (open  to  residents  in 
Salop  only).— There  were  five  competitors  in  this  class,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen.  He 
had  Foster's  Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Grosse 
Mignonne  and  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  Early  Rivers  Nectarines, 
Shipley  Apricots,  Prince  Englebert  Plums,  Jargonelle  Pears, 
and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon.  For  the  decoration  of  this 
exhibit  the  2nd  prize  was  awarded.  The  next  collection  of 
fruit  in  point  of  quality  was  one  from  H.  H.  France  Hay- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Overley,  Wellington  (gr.,  Mr.  Bremmell),  his 
Apricots  were  very  fine,  as  were  his  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Napier  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines.  3rd,  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkmalt,  Chirk  igr.,  Mr. 
W.  Davies),  whose  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  were 
most  praiseworthy.  Miss  Wright,  ofHalston  Hall,  Oswestry 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.Roberts),  gained  1st  prize  in  this  class  for  the 
decoration  employed,  but  failed  in  respect  to  the  fruits 
exhibited. 

The  best  collection,  of  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  from  Salopians 
was  only  one  from  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Henley  Hall,  Ludlow 
(gr.,  Mr.  H.  Hunter),  and  his  fruits  were  very  fiue  indeed. 
They  included  Jargonelle  Pear,  Superlative  Raspberry,  Lord 
Derby  Gooseberry,  Irish  Peach   Apple,  Irish  Grape  Currant 
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ami  MorelloChorries;  2nd,  BfrB.WMQHT-BOTCOTT,  Pattingham, 
Wolverhampton. 

There  were  several  classes  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
restricted  to  residents  in  Salop,  and  each  of  them  were  well 
contested  ;  the  fruits  generally  being  of  high  quality. 

DESSERT  TABLE  COMPETITION. 

As  last  year,  there  was  a  class  for  a  dessert-table,  10  feet  by 
4  feet  t>  inches,  decorated  with  plants  in  pots,  cut  flowers, 
and  furnished  with  not  more  than  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit, 
selected  from  a  li&t  published  in  the  Society "s  schedule. 
This  class  produces  a  very  charming  effect.  There  were  four 
tables  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  crowded 
state  of  this  part  of  the  fruit-tent  that  the  public  were 
greatly  attracted,  by  these  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Hall,  Derby 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  The  varieties  he  showed  were 
Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  two  excellent  bunches 
of  each  being  shown  in  fancy,  cross-handled  baskets,  the 
Grapes  resting  on  Vine-foliage,  and  the  baskets  themselves 
being  relieved  with  Asparagus  sprays.  There  were  also  Nec- 
tarines Pitmaston  Orange  aud  Lord  Napier ;  Peaches  Princess 
of  Wales  and  .Royal  George  ;  Plums,  Kirk's  ;  two  excellent 
Melons  ;  Pears  Williams"  Bon  Chretien,  Apples  Lady  Sudeley 
and  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Figs.  The  table  was  orna- 
mented by  three  large  trumpet  glasses,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  furnished  with  Montbretia  and  Francoa  race- 
mosa  flowers,  relieved  by  Ferns  and  Gypsophila.  It  may  be 
of  interest  if  we  append  the  table  showing  the  number  of 
points  gained  in  respect  to  the  various  fruits  :— 

Apples,  points  gained         ...  5  Points  possible  ...  7 

...  <i                      „  ...  7 

Figs                   „                   ...  6J                      „  ...  7 

Grapes,  Black ,,                   ...  9  ...  10 

»        ii      „                   ...  8J                      „  ..  10 

„    White  „                   ...  SJ                      ,.  ...  io 

i»       >,  ■■■     '-»  „  ...     10 

Melon  n  ...    7  g 

»                        .»                       ■■■  t)  „                     ...        8 

Nectarines       ,,                   ...  7  8 

...  7  "                 .'.'."      8 

Peaches            ,,7  ^ 

-                »                    ...  0  „                   ...       8 

Pears                 n                    ...  *>i  „                   ...       S 

Plums                »                    -  4*  „                   ...       t> 

Beauty  of  Flowerand  Foliage  0£  S 
Harmonious     Blending     of 

Colour,  points  gained  ...  8i  If  ...  10 
General     Arrangement     lor 

Effect,  points  gained        ...  0  )(                        10 

126  151 

The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Guis- 
boro,  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  who  gained  113£  points, 
all  but  twenty-three  of  which  were  awarded  for  excellence  of 
the  fruit  shown.  3rd,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor 
Castle,  Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  who  gained  112  points, 
being  very  close  to  the  last-named  exhibitor.  4th  Lady 
Theudora  Guest,  Henstridge  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins),  who 
gained  SO  points. 

G  rapes. 
Though  there  was  no  "  great  Grape  class  "  this  year,  in  the 
sense  there  was  in  the  previous  year,  there  were  plenty 
of  very  fine  Grapes  shown  in  the  clashes  exclusively  for  this 
fruit,  as  well  as  in  those  for  collections  of  fruits.  The  best 
collection  of  six  bunches,  in  three  varieties,  was  shown  by  the 
Rev.  F.  M.  Bulkelev  Owls,  Tedsmore  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Langley).  Black  Alicante  was  shown  grandly,  the  bunches 
being  of  unusual  size,  well  shouldered,  large  in  berry,  and 
magnificently  coloured  ;  Madresfield  Court  were  also  of  first- 
rate  quality  and  size ;  whilst  the  remaining  varieties,  Black 
Hamburgh,  were  finished  to  a  degree.  Of  the  six  other  com- 
petitors, the  most  successful  for  2nd  prize  were  D  &  W 
Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyaid,  Kippen,  N.B.,  showing  Madres- 
fleld  Court,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  the  new  Diamond  Jubilee, 
all  of  them  being  good;  3rd,  C.  E.  Newton,  Esq.,  Mickleover 
Manor,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  Campbell).  The  bunches  of  Madres- 
field Court  were  not  of  best  form,  but  the  berries  were 
noteworthy. 

Four  Bunches,  Two  White,  Two  Black.— Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan  wou  1st  prize,  showing  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Of  eight  other  exhibitors,  C.  E..  Newton 
Esq.,  won  2nd  prize  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  first-named  variety  was  shown  the  better, 
"but  the  Muscats  contained  some  berries  of  great  size.  3rd, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  with  the  varieties  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court. 

New  Grapes.— In  a  class  for  two  bunches,  black  or  white,  of 
a  new  Grape  raised  and  introduced  during  1895  to  1000 
inclusive,  Sir  J.  M.  Pease  won  1st  prize  for  the  black-fruited 
variety  named  Directeur  Tisserand  ;  2nd,  Diamond  Jubilee 
from  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan. 

Three  bunches  Black  Hamburgh.  —  E.  A.  Young,  Esq., 
Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Ruddock),  had  the  best 
exhibit  of  this  variety  with  moderate-sized  bunches  of  lar<*e 
handsomely-coloured  berries.  Of  eight  other  collections  the 
best  was  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  2nd ;  and  C  E 
Newton,  Esq.,  was  3rd. 

Madresfield  Court.— There  were  nine  exhibits  of  two  bunches 
of  this  variety,  and  generally  they  were  very  good,  but  those 
of  Col.  Plath,  Llanfairfeehan(gr.,Mr.  W.  Coates)  (1st  prize), 
were  much  superior  in  size  to  all  the  others  ;  2nd  Mrs 
Wilson,  Market  Drayton  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Salt),  who  had  berries 


superior  in  size  and  colour  to  those  in  the  larger  bunches  just 
noticed  ;  3rd,  J.  C.  Waterbouse,  Esq.,  Prestbury,  Maccles- 
!ield(gi\,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall). 

Black  Alicante.— There  were  six  exhibits  of  this  variety,  and 
Messrs.  D.  <fc  W.  Buchanan,  had  extra  large  bunches, 
especially  one  of  them,  and  1st  prize  was  accorded  to  them  ; 
2nd,  Rev.  T.  M.  Bl  lkeley  Owen,  who  had  handsome  bunches 
of  regular  form  ;  3rd,  Col.  Plath. 

Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc — There  were  twelve  exhibits  in 
this  class,  which  was  very  well  contested.  1st,  W.  G. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  Berwick  House,  .Shrewsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Greiminer),  who  had  monstrous  berries  of  Gros  Maroc,  as 
large  as  small  Plums;  2nd,  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkelev  Owen, 
with  the  same  variety;  and  3rd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
also  with  Gros  Maroc. 

White  Grapes  (Mu$cat$). — There  were  eight  exhibits  in  the 
Muscat  class,  which  was  not  specially  strong.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Colonel  Plath,  who  was  well  in  advance  of  the 
other  competitors  ;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield  Gardens, 
Rugeley  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Bannerman);  and  3rd,  W.  Neild,  Esq., 
Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire  (County  Council).  The  bunches 
shown  by  the  last-named  exhibitor  were  of  fine  size,  but 
lacked  finish. 

Any  other  White  Grape.— Of  four  exhibitors,  the  Earl  of 
Lathom  was  1st,  with  the  variety  of  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
splendidly  coloured,  of  moderate  size ;  2nd,  J.  C.  Water- 
house,  Esq.,  who  had  Foster's  Seedling;  and  3rd,  A.  M. 
Barber,  Esq.,  Wellington  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Jones),  also  .with 
Foster's  Seedling, 

For  the  County  of  Salop  Only. 

Black  Hamburgh.— The  best  in  this  class  often  exhibits  was 
one  from  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  2nd,  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkmalt, 
Chirk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Davies) ;  3rd,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkelev 
Owen. 

The  best  variety  in  the  "any  other  black"  class  was 
Madresfield  Court,  from  Mrs.  Wilson;  Alnwick  Seedling, 
shown  splendidly  by  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq., 
Overley,  Wellington  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell),  was  2nd. 

The  1st  prize  for  Muscats  was  won  by  Lord  Harlech. 
Brogyntyn(gr.,  Mr.  T.  Lambert);  2nd,  Mrs.  Wilson.  There 
were  five  exhibits. 

Buckland  Sweetwater  won  1st  prize  for  Miss  Wright, 
Halston  Hall,  Oswestry  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Roberts),  in  the  class  for 
any  other  white  variety ;  2nd,  Lord  Trevor,  with  Foster's 
Seedling.    There  were  seven  exhibits. 

Other  Fruits. 

Peaches  were  capital,  and  the  best  dish  of  six  fruits  among 
twelve  exhibits  was  one  of  Bellegarde,  large,  handsome, 
finely  coloured  fruits  from  S.  T.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield, 
Hereford  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Gnudrod);  Royal  George  was  2nd,  as 
shown  by  E.  A.  Young,  Esq  ,  Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor(gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Ruddock  ;  and  the  same  variety,  3rd,  from  J.  S.  Timmis,  Esq., 
Allertjn,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell). 

Nectarines  in  dishes  of  six  fruits  were  shown  by  nine  exhi- 
bitors, and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  variety  Stanwick 
Elruge.  large,  fine,  rather  lightly  coloured  fruits,  from  J.  C. 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Macclesfield  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall);  2nd, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  who  had  Pineapple;  and  3rd,  the  same  variety, 
from  J.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell). 

Apricots  were  good,  and  there  were  fifteen  exhibits  of  six 
fruits  each.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Kenyon,  Gre- 
dington,  Whitchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Taylor);  and  the  2nd  by 
G.  T.  Bates,  Esq.  ;  3rd,  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Henley  Hall, 
Ludlow  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Hunter). 

Melons.— The  best  green-fleshed  Melon  was  one  shown  by 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Langley).  Capt.  H.  L.  Butler,  Shotton  Hall  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Birch),  was  2nd  ;  and  a  fruit  of  the  variety  Earls 
Favourite  from  the  Eirl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr.,  Mr.  B. 
Ashton),  3rd.  The  best  scarlet  fleshed  Melon  among  thirteen , 
was  apparently  a  seedling  variety  fromT.  A.  M.  Dickin,  Esq., 
Wern  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert).  Another  seedling  from  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram,  Temple  Newsham  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Davies) 
and  the  3rd  prize  was  won  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen. 

The  best  white-fleshed  Melon  was  one  from  J  as.  Cock,  Esq., 
Ridgebourne,  and  Col.  Plath,  Llanfairfechan  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Coates),  was  2nd  with  a  variety  named  Hero  of  Penrhyn. 
The  well  known  Hero  of  Lockinge  from  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
was  3rd. 

Plums.— The  best  Gage  Plums  were  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  who  won  1st  prize  for  twelve  fruits,  showing 
the  variety  Transparent  Gage  ;  the  same  variety  won  2nd 
prize  for  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen  ;  and  Green  Gage 
as  shown  by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  was  3rd. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  fruits  of  Plums  other  than  Gage 
varieties,  Oulin's  Golden  won  1st  prize  for  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Bulkeley-Owen,  who  had  very  handsome  fruits.  There 
were  six  exhibits. 

In  a  competition  for  purple-fruited  varieties,  that  of  Kirk's, 
shown  admirably  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize ;  Grand  Duke  from  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  was  2nd ; 
and  Prince  Engleheart  from  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen, 
3rd.    There  were  three  other  exhibits. . 

There  were  only  three  dishes  of  red-fruited  varieties,  and 
one  of  the  Japanese  varieties  named  Burbank  was  placed  1st 
from  Sir  J.  W.  Pease.  These  fruits  were  large,  handsome,  and 
of  most  tempting  colour. 

Cherries,  though  not  shown  in  large  quantities,  were  excel- 
lent in  quality.    The    best    dish    of   fruits   was  one   of   the 


variety  Tradescant's  Heart  from  Sir  J.  W.  Pease.  The  2nd 
and  3rd  prize*  were  won  by  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Henley  Hall, 
Ludlow  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Hunter),  and  Lord  Kenyon. 

GROUPS  OF  PLANTS. 

These  were,  as  usual,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  of  most 
praiseworthy  design.  They  are  remarkable  instances  of 
studied  arrangement  of  plants,  but  of  a  character  that  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  successfully  imitated  in  the  private  garden 
or  mansion,  owing  to  the  time  and  material  which  would  be 
required.  The  largest  groups  were  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
in  and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and 
upon  spaces  of  300  square  feet. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Cypher  with  an  exhibit  of 
the  type  Mr.  Cypher  is  in  the  habit  of  showing.  A  large 
rustic  bridge  spanned  the  back  of  the  group  across  its  width, 
and  this  was  surmounted  by  a  graceful  Kentia  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  from  the  two  front  corners  of  the  group  two 
smaller  bridges  of  less  height  proceeded  towards  the  larger 
one.  By  means  of  these,  and  with  slight  mounds  in  various 
parts  of  the  group,  most  delightful  glade-like  effects  were  re- 
produced, and  a  great  deal  of  variety  of  material,  as  well  as. 
design,  included.  To  enumerate  even  the  principal  species 
used  to  create  this  effect  would  be  impossible  with  the  limited 
time  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Finch. 

Class  3  was  for  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c,  upon  a  space  of  300  square  feet.  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
won  1st  prize  again  here,  and  as  this  group  backed  his  exhibit 
in  Class  No.  2,  the  bridge  already  described  had  an  effect  in 
each.  The  arrangement  too  described  in  the  case  of  the  above 
exhibit  was  adopted  in  this  case  also,  but  there  were  no  plants 
in  flower.  The  effect  was  one  of  shade  and  colour,  and  form 
in  foliage  alone,  and  was  not  less  pretty  or  interesting.  None 
but  the  choicest  species  was  used,  and  everyone  of  them  was 
presented  in  grand  condition.  Miss  Wright,  Halston  Hall, 
Oswestry  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  who  took  2nd  prize  in  this  class, 
had  an  exhibit  very  little  differing  in  arrangement  to  that  ot 
Mr.  Cypher.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington  Spa,  was  3rd  in  this 
class ;  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  awarded  a  special 
prize. 

The  winner  of  a  smaller  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
was  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  who  adopted  an 
arrangement  not  less  ambitious  than  was  seen  in  the  larger 
groups,  and  the  exhibit  attracted  considerable  admiration 
from  the  visitors;  2nd,  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  Abbey  Fore- 
gate,  Shrewsbury. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 
Twenty  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — This  class  alone  pro- 
duces at  Shrewsbury  such  an  array  of  magnificent  specimen 
plants  as  may  not  be  seen  in  any  show  in  the  country.  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  won  1st  prize,  had  extra 
large,  handsome  specimens  of  Codiaeum  angusti folium,  Ixora 
Duflii,  I.  Williamsii,  Erica  Austiniana,  AUamanda  nobilis, 
Erica  Aitoniana,  Codiieum  Warreni,  Kentia  australis,  K. 
Belmoreana,  Livistona  chinensis,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri, 
Codiaeom  Queen  Victoria,  Erica  Irbyana,  Statice  intermedia, 
Codiaeum  Sunset,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Phoenocoiiia  prolifera 
Barnesii,  and  Rondeletia  speciosa  major.  These  plants  were 
not  merely  such  as  would  win  a  1st  prize  at  many  smaller 
shows,  but  some  of  the  compact-growing  ones  were  9  feet 
across,  and  the  Palms  almost  20  feet  in  height,  and  perfect  in 
their  fronds,  whilst  the  Codkeums  possessed  such  colour  as  is 
difficult  to  obtain  even  on  small  specimens  that  can  be  culti- 
vated very  close  to  the  glass.  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton, 
Liverpool,  was  the  winner  of  the  2nd  prize,  and  showed  beau- 
tiful plants,  though  of  smaller  proportions  than  those  from 
Mr.  Cypher,  Coventry,  who  adopted  quite  a  different  arrange- 
ment, and  had  no  bridges,  but  a  large  central  vase-like  struc- 
ture. In  many  respects  this  exhibit  was  worthy  great 
commendation,  bub  had  less  artistic  merit.  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington  Spa,  was  3rd. 

Thirty  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— The  plants  shown  in 
this  class  were  required  to  be  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  not  fewer  than  twelve  of  the  specimens  must 
be  shown  in  bloom.  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry 
(gr.,  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  was  1st,  his  flowering  plants  including 
Acalypha  hispida,  Ixoras,  Dipladenia,  AUamanda,  Statice, 
Clerodendron,  and  others  were  capital ;  nor  less  in  merit  were 
the  foliage  plants,  such  as  Codl&ums,  Cordylines,  Palms,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  won  2nd  prize ;  and  T.  S. 
Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  B,  Cromwell),  3rd  . 
Twelve  plants  for  table  decoration. — Several  exhibitors  com- 
peted with  plants  suitable  for  this  purpose,  showing  groups  of 
twelve  specimens.  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  won  1st  prize , 
showing  five  Codiieums,  a  C'ordyline  Jamesii,  Aralia  Veitcbi, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  &c. ,  all  of  moderate  siz3  and  well  coloured. 
J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  thirty  miscellaneous  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  5  inches,  was  shown  by  Capt.  H.  L.  Butler 
Shotton  House,  Shrewsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Birch);  and  W.  T 
Scott,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

The  best  Caladiums  in  sixes  were  shown  by  T.  S.  Timmis  , 
Esq.,  and  they  w-are  very  fine  plants  ;  H.  H.  France  Hay- 
hurst, Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Pyramidal  Fuchsias  in  pots  were  shown  well  by  W.  T. 
Scott,  Esq.,  who  had  1st  prize  for  six  specimens;  Mr.  A. 
Bateman,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury,  was  2nd. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  won  a  class  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plant3  (County  of  Salop  only)  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Burr, 
Oaklands,  Shrewsbury,  was  2nd.  Lord  Harlech  won  a 
similar  class. 

Six  Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Slany 
Sunnycroft,  Wellington  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson). 
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The  Best  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  show  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Button  Lane  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  1st  prizes  for  the  best  collections  of  single,  and  six 
double-flowered  varieties.  Mr.  A.  tfATEMANwas  1st  in  each 
instance. 

W.  T.  Scott,  Esq.,  Besford  House  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Carter),  won 
1st  raize  for  zonal  Pelargoniums  flowering  in  pots,  Coleus  also 
in  pots;  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Foregate,  Shrewsbury  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Cliffe),  fo/  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias;  Mr.  A.  Bateman, 
Abbey  Foregite,  Shrewsbury,  for  Fuchsias. 

CUT    FLOWER3. 

Cut  flowers  are  a  bright  and  glorious  feature  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  they  wtre  well  shown  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  the 
principal  classes  are  noticed  below. 

There  were  £37  offered  in  three  prizes  for  a  group  of  six 
bouquets  and  six  baskets  of  cut  flowers  in  a  space  of  10  feet 
by  5  feet,  Orchids  excluded.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrews- 
bury, won  1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  of  very  tasteful  arrange- 
ments;  2nd,  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham;  and 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  3rd. 

A  number  of  classes  were  arranged  for  bouquets  of  various 
descriptions,  and  the  principal  prizewinners  in  these  weie 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry;  Mr.  W.  Hayward, 
Kingston-on-Thames  ;  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton, 
Birmingham;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff;  Messrs.  Jenkinson, 
Newcastle  ;  and  W.  L.  Chew,  Esq.,  Market  Drayton. 

The  best  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  arranged 
upon  a  table  9  feet  by  5  feet,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
&  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B. 

Dahlias!—  Commencing  with  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
Dahlias  of  any  type,  to  fill  a  table  space  of  50  feet,  Messrs. 
•Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  placed  1st,  who 
had  Show  and  Cactus  varieties  of  very  fine  quality,  the  former 
arranged  on  show  boards  in  the  usual  manner,  the  former 
in  bold  and  striking  cones  at  the  back  with  a  mixture  of 
Pompon  varieties,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son,  Blantyre 
N.B.,' was  2nd,  with  generally  good  varieties;  and  Messrs. 
Kerr  Bros  ,  Dumfries,  3rd. 

With  a  collection  of  Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias,  Messr?. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  again  1st;  the  previous  award  goirg  to 
them  for  sheer  quality  of  bloom  ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  fcoN, 
Shrewsbury,  2nd,  whose  exhibit  was  arrauged  with  great; 
pretensions  to  effectiveness,  but  the  quality  of  the  bloom, 
which  the  judges  kept  steadily  in  view,  was  much  superior 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  with  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Show  or  Fancy  varieties. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  was  placed  1st, 
with  blooms  showiug  considerable  refinement ;  clean,  brightand 
symmetrica1 ;  1h^  leading  varieties  were  Frank  Pearce, 
Professor  Fawcett,  Duke  of  Fife,  Sunbeam,  James  Vick, 
Victor,  R.  T.  Rawlings  and  Arthur  Rawlings,  as  his  leading 
blooms  ;  Mr.  W.  Trekeder,  nurseryman,  Cirdiff,  was  2nd  ; 
and  Messrs.  H.  Clark  &  Son,  nurseryman,  Rodley,  Leeds, 
was  3rd. 

With  twelve  varieties  Mr.  E.  W.  Kinc-Kinc  was  1st; 
growers  fur  sale  b?ing  exelu  ltd  from  this  c'ass. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  had  the  best  six  vases  ot'  Cactus  Dahlias', 
having  in  fine  character  St u fish,  Lucius,  Exquisite,  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Crowe,  Britannia,  M  jor  Tuppeney,  &c  ;  The  Dowager 
Lady  Watkins  Wynn,  Llangetwyn  (Mr.  John  Davis,  gr.) ; 
Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son  were  3rd.  With  six  vases,  nursery- 
men excluded,  Mr-  E.  W.  Kino-Kino  was  1st. 

Thtre  was  no  entry  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias  ; 
and  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  the  flowers  shown  were  too 
large  and  of  poor  quality. 

'  K<ise&—  With  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  IIarkness  &  Son, 
nurserymen,  Hitchin,  were  1st,  having  nice  fresh  blooms  of 
Captain  Haywood,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Maroebal  Niel,  Etienne 
Levet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Matnan  Cochet,  Comte  de  Raim- 
ban  ',  Mme.  Jos.  Metral,  Prince  Arthur,  White  Maman  Ccchet, 
Francois  Michelon,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs.  Perkins  <fe  Son, 
Coventry,  \Uio  had  a  line  bloom  of  Danemark  with  othergood 
illustrations.     Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  3rd. 

There  were  classes  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  also  for 
twelve  blooms,  open  for  the  County  of  Salop  The  Dowager 
Lady  Wynn  was  1st,  with  the  larger  number ;  aud  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  B.  Wollaston,  2nd,  with  twelve  varieties. 

Cut  Begonias.— These  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackmorp, 
Tiverton-on-Avon,  Balh  who  had  the  best  box,  showing  very 
line  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  was  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  double  varieties ;  Mr.  J. 
B.  Blackmore  was  1st,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  2nd. 

Asters  showed  the  incidence  of  the  season,  they  are  not 
yet  at  their  best ;  the  finest  were  those  of  the  Victoria  type, 
but  some  good  blooms  of  the  P;  way -flowered  type  were  shown. 
11x9  best  twenty-four  came  from  Messrs.  Clark  &  Son, 
Rodley,  Leeds. 

Hardy  Flowers.  —  Lady  Watkins  Wynn,  was  again  1st, 
with  twelve  bunches  of  Hardy  Flowers,  staging  very  fine  and 
effective  bunches  ;  and  the  Bishop  ot  Shrewsbury,  EdgmoLd 
Rectory,  2nd. 

With  *ix  bunches  confined  to  the  County  of  Salop;  Lady 
W.  Wynn  was  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  Burr,  Oakland,  was  2ad. 

Messrs.  Ha_rkness  &  Son  showed  a  grand  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers  (annuals  and  shrubs  excluded)  upoD  a  space  15  feet 
by  5  feet  in  a  class  for  nurserymen  only.  It  was  a  splendid 
group,  in  which  the  choice  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Gaillardias, 
Pyrethrums,  Helianthus.  &c  ,  were  shown  in  such  bold  masses 
as  to  secure  the  best  possible  effect.  Messrs.  Gibson,  Leeming 
Bar,  Bedale,  showed  finely  for  2nd  prize  ;  and  Mtssrs.  K  rr 
Bros.,  Dumfries,  N.B.  were  3rd. 

With  12  bunches  of  Annuals,  Messr3.  Gunn  &  Son,  nursery- 
men, Olton,  Binniogham,  were  1st.  They  had  line  bunches 
of  Shirley  Poppies,  Gaillardias.  Sweet  Peas,  Scabious,  Sweet 
Sultan  in  colours,  Larkspurs,  &c.  ;  and  Lady  W.  Wynn  2nd. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums.— These  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Wood  and  A.  Myers  ;  the  trusses,  both  double  and  single, 
bt  ing  good.  The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  six  bunches  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood. 

Carnations. — These  were  shown  in  three  classes:  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  Flakesand Bizarre*  came  from  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell &  Son,  Blantyie;  who  were  also  1st  with  twelve 
Picotees ;  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Son,  Walsall,  were  2nd. 

With  twelve  bunches,  Selfs,  Fancies,  and  Yellow  Grounds, 
Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son  were  again  1st,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Vkrnon,  Welsh  Frank  son,  2nd,  and  Messrs.  Pemberton  & 
Son  3rd. 

Gaillardias. — These  made  a  pretty  feature  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms -a  feature  unusual  at  flower  shows.  Messrs.  Gunn  & 
Suns  were  1st,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Grove  2nd. 

Gladioli.—  These  were  shown  in  the  class  for  eighteen  spikes 
in  fine  character  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  who  had  grand 
spikes  of  Soleil  Cjuchant,  Madame  P.  Palmer,  Scept'e  de 
Flore,  and  some  very  handsome  seedlings ;  Mr.  R.  Morhow, 
Leominster,  was  2nd.  The  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  spikes 
was  T.  A.  M.  Dickson,  Esq. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  were  a  leading  feature,  and  a  large 
number  of  bunches  were  staged  in  the  various  classes.  With 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  T.  Aldersey,  Esq.,  The  Hermitage, 
Shrewsbury,  was  1st,  his  leading  varieties  Navy  Blue,  Prince 
Edward  of  Yoik,  Salopian,  Countess  of  Powis,  Gorgeous, 
Oihello,  &c.  Mr.  T.  B.  Grove,  Sutton  Coldfield,  was  2nd; 
he  had  in  fine  character  Salopian,  Bronze  King,  Oriental, 
Countess  of  Powis,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Meteor,  &c.  Mr.  M. 
Lechew  was  a  good  3rd. 

The  Eckford  Silver  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  for  thirty-six 
distinct  varieties,  and  Mr.  T.  Case  Morris,  Upton  Grange  f 
Chester,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  2nd.  The  most 
popular  varieties  were  shown  in  good  condition. 

The  best  eighteen  varieties  of  Eckford*s  Sweet  Peas  went  to 
R.  L.  Kenton,  Esq.,  Oswestry,  he  had  in  fine  character 
Dorothy  Tennant,  Salopian,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Gorgeous, 
Mrs.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lovely,  &c.     2nd,  Mr.  T.  Aldersky. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ottered  special  prizes  for  nine  varieties. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Kenyon  was  again  1st,  with  Gorgeous,  Lovelyt 
Lady  M.  Currie,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Emily  Eckford) 
Lady  G.  Hamilton,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  The  Gardens, 
Trentham. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  large  tent  devoted  to  these  products  was  well  filled, 
with  what  may  be  described  generally  as  capital  samples.  If 
Mr.  Bowerman  of  Hackwood  Park  was  absent  his  place  was 
well  token  by  Mr.  F.  Beckett,  who  was  almost  invincible  in 
some  classes.  Taking  them  in  schedule  order,  the  class  for  nine 
vegetables,  for  good  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Suttcn  &  Sons, 
Reading,  brought  nine  competitors. 

Mr.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  was  1st  with  supeib  Onions,  Runner  Beans,  Duke  of 
Albany  Peas,  Ideal  Potatos,  Solid  White  Celery,  good  Leeks, 
Caulitlowers,  Carrots,  and  Tomatos.  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gr.  t ■> 
R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  was  2nd 
having  very  fine  Oninns,  Carrots,  Runner  Beans,  Celery,  anil 
tine  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Tomato3,  Potatos,  &c.  Mr.  W. 
Pope,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highelere  Castle, 
Newbury,  was  3rd.  Mr.  Ashton,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk,  was  4th.  Mr.  Wilkins,  gr.  to  Lady  Guest, 
Henstridge,  Dorset,  was  5th;  and  Mr.  Bastin,  gr.  to  A. 
Henderson,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park,  Berks,  was  6th. 

Messrs.  J.  C»rter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  gave  valuable 
prizes  also  for  nine  vegetable*,  many  of  the  same 
competitors  entering;  in  this  case  eight  compet'd.  Mr. 
Beckett  \va*  again  1st,  with  supero  Duke  of  Albany  Peas, 
Adsa  Cra'g  Onions,  Celery,  Potatos,  Runner  Beans,  Tomatos, 
Carrots,  and  Leeks.  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Esq., 
Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston,  was  2nd,  having  tomewhat 
similar  kinds  but  included  some  very  good  Beet.  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  3rd,  Mr.  Aseton  4th,  Mr.  Bastin  5th,  and  Mr.  W.  Pope 
6th. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  had  a  class  for  nine  vege- 
tables also,  offering  very  liberal  prizes.  Heie  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
Marlow,  was  well  1st  with  Long  Surrey  Carrots,  Ideal  Potatos, 
Autocrat  Peas,  Exhibition  Runners,  Rid  Celery,  Tomatos, 
CauliHowers,  and  Onions;  Mr.  E.  Beckett  came  2nd,  having 
similar  kinds  ;  Mr.  E.  Pope  was  3rd.  Mr.  Ashton  4th,  Mr. 
Wilkins  5th,  and  Mr.  Bircb,  gr.  to  C  iptain  H.  L.  Butler, 

eth. 

That  there  is  much  monotony  in  the  report  of  these  compe- 
titions there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fortune  of  competitors  slightly  varies  just  as  they  put  their 
best  products  into  this  or  that  class.  Whilst  the  average  cha- 
racter of  the  exhibits  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  same  judges,  with  the  same  basis  of 
pointing,  put  the  1st  prize  collection  in  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons'  class  four  points  higher  last  year  than  this,  some  vege- 
tables. Cauliflowers  notably,  not  bsing  up  to  last  seasons 
excellence.  Nearly  all  competitors  had  Tomatos,  Potatos, 
Onions,  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  aud  Carrots 
these  constituting  the  chief  in  collections  of  nine  kinds. 
With  M»ssrs.  Carter  &  Co  's  class  the  lsj  this  year  is  two 
points  ahead  of  the  w  i  nner  of  last  year. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Co,  Shrewsbury,  offered  prizes  for  eight 
vegetables,  but  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  Lord  Keiyon,  Gredington, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  Lord  Trevor,  Chirs,  ware  1st  and  2nd, 
and  the  only  competitors. 

Mr.  E.  Murrell,  also  of  Shrewsbury,  had  classes  for 
twelve  kinds,  and  six  kinds  of  vegetibtes.  In  the  larger 
class-,  Mr.  Bremmell,  gr.  to  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst.  Esq., 
Overley,  Salop,  was  1st;  and  Mr.  E  Walker,  gr.  to  Sir  W. 
Honyman,  Whitchurch,  was  2nd.     In  the  smaller  class,  Mr. 


Birch  was  1st;  and  Mr.  Chaunt,  gr.  to  Sir  Colley  Scotland, 
Chilton  Grove,  was  2nd. 

In  au  open  class  for  dish  of  Onions,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was 
1st,  with  fine  Ailsa  Craig  ;  Mr.  Wilkins  coming  2nd  ;  but  the 
latter  had  much  the  finest  autumn-grown  Onions,  in  huge 
Tripolis. 

A  class  for  four  dishes  of  Potatos  brought  good  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Morrow,  Ormskirk,  coming  1st,  with  fine  Duke  of 
York,  Sutton's  Al,  Goldfinder,  and  Mr.  Breeze  ;  Col.  Kenyon 
coming  2nd,  and  Lord  Kenyon  3rd. 

The  best  single  dish  was  a  superb  Up-to-Date,  from  Mr. 
Walker. 

Mr.  Ashton  had  the  finest  dish  of  Peas  in  Dicksons 
Champion;  splendid  pods.  Mr,  D.  Breeze  had  the  finest 
Runner  Beans;  and  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  of  Sitverdale,  the 
best  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  in  Cinadian  Wonder. 
Mr.  W.  Pope  had  a  superb  dish  of  Carrots. 
In  the  classes  instituted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Sydenham,  of 
Birmingham,  there  was  some  tine  products.  Mr.  Read  had 
the  best  two  dishes  cf  Potatos  in  Windsor  Castle  and  Satis- 
faction ;  Mr.  Leith,  gr.  to  Col.  Middleton,  Ross,  had  the  best 
Celery;  Mr.  Walker,  the  finest  Tomatos.  with  beautiful 
Polegate  ;  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  charming  Turnips,  with  Model 
Mr.  Leith,  again  the  finest  Onions,  in  Ailsa  Craig,  and  also 
the  best  Parsnips  ;  vhile  Mr.  Pope,  came  1st  with  beautiful 
Carrots,  and  also  the  best  Tomatos.  Mr.  Read,  came  first 
with  two  dishes  of  excellent  Peas,  Autocrat  and  Gradus  ;  and 
Mr.  Leith,  was  1st  once  more  with  runner  Beans. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  M.  Pease,  Bt.,  showed  dishes 
of  fruits  of  five  or  six  varieties  of  Japanese  Plums,  General 
Sigo,  Chabot,  Hattankio,  Satsuma,  Burbank,  and  Wiekson.  The 
last-named  variety  was  shown  as  a  tree  in  a  pot,  and  bore  a 
fine  crop  of  fruits  ;  the  fruits  of  all  the  varieties  were  excellent 
in  appearance. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil  Nuiseries,  Somerset,  had  a  group 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Most  of  them  were  double - 
flowered  varieties  of  excellent  merit,  and  interspersed  as  they 
were  with  Adiantum  Ferns,  the  group  was  greatly  attractive. 
Ariel  white,  Hercules  scarlet,  Duchess  of  Albany  yellow  ; 
Ida,  a  peculiar  but  attractive  flower  of  salmon  and  mauve 
colour;  E.  J.  Davis,  crimson,  &c,  were  varieties  worth 
special  note. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham  Nurseries,  Cheshire, 
made  an  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  which  we 
noticed  a  number  of  nice  Codiaeums,  including  newer  varieties 
as  Mrs.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Clibran's  Silver,  Pride  of  Oldfield,  and 
Mrs.  Clibran  ;  Aralia  elegantissima,  Ixora  Pilgi  imi,  Cordylinee, 
and  other  decorative  flowering  plants  were  well  shown, 
including  a  commendable  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  group  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Liliums  in  pots 
were  conspicuous,  especially  L.  Batemanni.  The  background 
consisted  of  Bamboos,  Palms,  Codheiims,  Bouvaidias,  &c, 
and  nearer  the  front  were  large  bunches  of  the  choicer  hardy 
flowers  ;  and  in  pans  of  water  a  lot  of  strong  blooms  of  many 
varie  ies  of  Marline's  Watcr-Lilies. 

Ferns  were,  as  usual,  shown  admirably  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  who  had  something  like 
350  diverse  species  and  varieties,  including  stove,  greenhouse, 
and  hardy. 

Messrs.  Pritcsard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  had  an  exhibit  of 
bedding  Begonias,  B.  semperflorens  Vernon  compacta, 
covered  with  blooms  ;  also  a  group  of  greenhouse  plants  and 
Ferns. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  nurseryman,  Banbury,  had  a  very 
praiseworthy  exhibit  of  hardy  flower*,  in  bunches.  Choice 
species  were  shown. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  had  a  group  of 
cut  'flowers,  including  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Sweet  Peas, 
Herbaceous  Phlox,  Gaillardias,  &c.  Salvia  horminum 
violaceum,  with  violet-coloured  bracts.  Also  a  plant  in  fruit 
of  a  variety  of  the  "Strawberry-Raspberry." 

Messrs.  J  as.  Veitch  &  Soss,  Ltd., Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  very  extensively,  having  a 
-roup  of  plants  arranged  on  the  grass,  in  a  semicircular  recess 
in.  the  specimen  plant  tent.  The  group  was  arranged  to 
excellent  effect,  and  in  it  were  some  splendid  Codueunvs, 
some  of  them  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  well  clothed 
withfoliageof  unusuallyhigh colour.  C.  Mrs.  Dorman,  Warreni, 
Reidi,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  were  conspicuous.  Nepenthe* 
mixta  x,  Mastersiana,  &C,  with  abundant  pitchers,  were  raised 
above  the  group  upon  stands.  A  magnificent  plant  of 
Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis,  others  of  Dracaena  Sanderiana, 
D.  Godsefiiana,  Caladiunn,  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  in 
flower,  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi,  and  a  few  choice  Orchids 
were  also  prominent  features  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Albert  Mvers,  Sutton  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  had  a 
large  exhibit,  the  specialty  of  which  consisted  of  zonal  Pelar 
goniums,  which  were  shown  as  cut  blooms  and  plants  in  pots, 
and  they  were  of  excellent  variet/es. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  the  best  collection  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes  in  the  show  in  named  varieties,  and  a 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  miscellaneous  hardy  perennial  species. 
The  centre  of  the  group  included  a  large  basin  in  which 
aquatic  flowers  aud  some  of  Marliac's  Lilies  were  tastefully 
disposed. 

Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury 
made  the  largest  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Roses,  showin, 
plants  in  pots,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  cut  blooms. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  made  an 
extensive  display  of  cut  flowers,  showing  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  China  Asters.  A  pretty  feature  of  the  group  were 
fine  plants  of  their  Excelsior  Gloxinia,  including  a  white- 
fljwered    variety    of   much   merit,    and    others  of    various 
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colours.  The  rest  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  excellent 
i  ii  i  ice  of  some  of  the  firm's  specialties  In  vegetables,  in- 
cluding varieties  of  Potatos,  Parsnips,  Runner  Beans,  Carrots, 
licet,  i  minus,  ,vr. 

Ueasrs.  Join  B  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  Dahlias  exten- 
MMly  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  made  a  grand  display  of  each 
In  &  msiderable  variety. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattisos,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  showed 
cut  blooms  of  Violas 

Mr.  Henry  Bckpobd,  Wem,  Salop,  showed  a  fine  lot  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  glasses  ;  there  were  something  like  forty  varie- 
ties, in  capital  condition.  Varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Eckkord. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Suns,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  cut  Mowers,  including  Sweet  Peas,  China  Asters, 
&c. ;  also  a  few  choice  vegetables. 

Messrs.  EiAIHG  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  showed  a 
collection  of  blooms  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bi,.\i  kmoru,  Tiverton-onAvon,  Bath,  exhibited 
blooms  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Mr.  Joun  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  had  a  grand 
lot  of  Dahlia  flowers,  chiefly  of  Cactus  varieties. 

Messrs.  Hartland  &  Son,  Cork,  had  flowers  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  Nurseries,  Surrey,  showed  a 
stand  of  Dahlia  (lowers. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  flowers  of  varieties  of  Car- 
nations,  Dahlias,  and  other  hardy  species. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Chard,  had  a  few  vegetables, 
Apples,  cut  flowers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Gi/nn  &Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  had  a  commend- 
able exhibit  of  cut  Roses  and  herbaceous  Phloxes. 

Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards,  N.B  ,  exhi- 
bited fine  Grapes,  including  their  new  Diamond  Jubilee,  also 
one  called  Forth  Vineyard,  with  berries  like  giant  Black 
Marocs ;  and  a  new  seedling  with  yellow  and  piuk-eoloured 
berries,  and  solid  hard  flesh. 

Awards. 

Large  Gold  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  new  and  rare 
plants. 

To  Messrs.  Wfbb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  cut  flowers,  &c. 

To  Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham,  for  Gloxinias,  Dahlias,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Edwin  Ml-rrell,  Shrewsbury,  for  Roses. 
Gold  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  R.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Yeovil,  for  Begonias. 

To  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  Shrewsbury,  for  group  of  plants. 

To  Mr.  H.  Eckkord.  Wemni,  for  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias. 

To  Messrs.  Dkksons,  Chester,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

To  Messrs.  Hartland  &  Son,  Cork,  for  cut  Begonias. 

To  Mr.  Blackmore,  Tiverton  on-Avon,  for  Begonias. 

To  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shiewsbury,  for  ahlias  and 
Sweet  Peas. 

Large  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Pansies. 

To  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  Manchester,  for 
group  of  plants. 

To  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Son,  for  Begonias. 

To  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  for  cat  flowers. 

To  Mr.  A.  Myers,  Shrewsbury,  for  cut  Pelargoniums. 

To  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hiwick,  for  Carnations,  &c. 

To  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  for  Dahlias. 

Silver  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
cut  flowers. 
To  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  tor  Carnations. 
To  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  for  Ferns. 
To  Mr.  Deverill,  Banbury,  for  herbaceous  flowers. 
To  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  cut  flowers, 
r.  S.  H.  Mathews,  for  Tomatos. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  23. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

5-  d.  s.d.  I  .  s.  a.  s.  d. 

Adiantruns,  p.  dor.    6  0-70    Ferns,    small,    per 
Arbor-vitffi,var.,doz.   6  0-36  0        100 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18  0-36  0  i  Plena  elaBtaca,  eaco 

—  specimen,  each    5  O-io  6    Foliage  plants,  var., 

Cannas,  per  dozen     18  0    —  each         

Orotons,  per  doz. ...  18  0-30  0    Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.      8  0-lQ  0    * 
Dracsenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12  0-30  0 

—  viridis,  perdoj.  P  0-18  0 
Ericas, var.,per  doz.  12  0-36  0 
Enonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6  0-18  0 

Evergreens,     var., 

per  dozen  .,,    4  0-18  0 

Ferns,    in   variety, 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-18  0 


4  0-60 
16-76 

10-50 

19-30 
8  0-40 


Lycopodiums,  doz. 
Marguerite  s,       per 

dozen       

Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleat.perdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 


8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 


Cut  Floweks, 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  dox. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

spikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  bloomB  ... 
Lilium  lani-ifoliuin 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrum, doz. 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches 


&c. — A  vi 

9,  il.  S.  tl 


10-2  0 
9  0-12  0 
2  0-40 


rage  Wholesale  Prices 


4  0- 
2  0- 


s.  d, 
8  0 
1  0 
6  0 


Apples,       English, 
per  bushel — 

Sufflelds 

Keswicks 

Juliens    

Qaarrendens 

Various 

Apricots,  per  dozen 
Bananas,  bunch  .. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Figs  (New),  per  doz. 
Filberts,  per  lb.  ... 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 
new,  per  lb.    ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb 

—  Muscats,      B., 
per  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Denla,in  barrels 
Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks. 


16    — 

2  6-50 

2  6-40 

4  0-50 

10-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-50 
0-24  0 

Fruit. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  (/. 


...  1 


Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 
Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

bunches 

Mignonette,    dozen 

hunches *  0- 

Montbretias,  bunch    0  6- 
Odoiitoglossums,  per 

dozen       4  0-80 

Roses,  Red,  per  doz.     10-30 

—  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen 10-30 

—  Safrano,       per 

dozen 10-30 

—  Catherine  Mer- 

met,  per  dozen  2  0-50 
Smilax,  per  bunch  4  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  4-06 


16-36 

2  0-20 
16-26 

3  6-50 
10  — 
19-20 
6  0-10  0 
0  4-05 
13-20 
0  3-05 

0  7-10 
0  6-13 
14-19 
13-26 

2  6-30 

0  9-13 
0  7-  1  U 
5  0  — 
27  6-32  6 
16-30 
2  0-30 


Wholesale  Prices. 

Melons,      Valencia, 

cases  (24) 
Nectarines,       per 
dozen- 
Class  A 

Class  B 

Oranges,  Naples,  p. 
caae      

—  S.  Australian 
(150)      

Peaches,  per  doz. — 

Class  A. 

Class  B.  ... 

Pears,  Californian, 
cases    

—  Williams, French 
in  boxes  (4S)  ... 

ia  crates,  ac- 
cording to  count 
Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  English,  various 
per  sieve 

Green      Gages      in 
sieves       


.  d.  s.  d- 
0-7  0 

0-9  0 
I  0-  5  0 

S  0-15  0 

!  0     - 

I  0-12  0 
!  0-  5  0 

i  0-  6  0 

:  o-  3  o 

i  0-16  6 

6-2  6 

.  0    — 

0-2  0 

16-50 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  Broad,      home- 
grown, per  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Heetrootw,  bushel . . 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Uabbage,  tally 

—  dozen    

Carrots,  new,  p.  dz. 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 
Oress,     per     dozen 

punnets 
Cacumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 
Garlic,  new,  cwt.... 
Horseradish,     tug- 

lish,  bundle   ... 

—  forei gn,    per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,       English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English       Cos, 
per  score 


a,  d.  s.  d. 
16- 

10    — 

1 

1 


3  0 
2  0 
5  0 


3  0- 
2  0  — 
16-20 
0  fi  — 
2  0-30 
0  0-  1  0 
10-20 

3d     - 
10-16 


1  « 

1  0- 

1  6- 
18  0 

1  6 

1  C 
10     — 


1  4 


16-26 
10-20 


Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,      picklers 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag 

—  Green,  dozen  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas,  per  bushel  ... 

—  in  bags 

Potatos,        per 

ton 

Radishes,  12  bches. 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,  per 
tieve     

Spinach,  persieve... 

—  bushtl 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 

—  Bordeaux,  Feb. 
crates  

Turnips,  new,  per 
dozen   

—  in  bags 

Vegetable- Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


s  d.  s.  d. 


16    — 

30  - 
4  0-50 

2  0  — 
1  0  — 
0  9-10 

3  0-50 
6  0-70 

'0  0-80  0 
10    — 


1  0 

1  6- 


3  6- 
0  3 


2  0- 

3  0 


1  0 

1  6- 


3  0 


0  4-06 

Remarks.— Some  good  washed  Carrots  now  coming  in  a 
the  price  quoted.  The  South  Australian  Oranges,  150  in  a 
case,  are  of  good  size,  but  not  fine  in  quality,  and  some  are 
wastey.  Apples  and  Plums  are  plentiful,  and  low  in  price. 
Scarlet  Beans  are  down  in  price,  and  are  likely  to  be  lower. 
Good  Peas  are  a  short  supply. 

Potatos. 
Potatos  :  Beds,  Lincolns  and  Kent?,  7<Js,  to  805.  per  ton. 
John  Bath,  32  <&  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  August  22.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  :— Gooseberries,  £4  to 
£6  per  ton  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ; 
Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  4s.  per  case ;  do.,  5's,  5s.  Gd.  to 
6s.  6d.  do.  ;  Pears,  Angers'  Williams,  ?s.  3d.  to  3*.  Zd.  per 
case  ;  ripe,  Is.  to  Is.  9d\  ;  Havre,  4s.  to  5s. ;  Belgian,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  small  molley ;  Dutch,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  small 
sieve  ;  Apples,  English,  large,  10s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;  do., 
medium,  6s.  to  8s.  do. ;  do.,  small,  4s.  to  5s.  do.  ;  Tomatos, 
Scotch,  Gd.  to  9d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  smooth,  4d.  to 
5rf.  do.;  do.,  French.  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6c/.  per  crate;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  lb. ;  Denia,  Is.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  birrel ;  do.,  black,  4s.  to 
7s.  do.  ;  Melons,  24's,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  case  ;  do.,  36's, 
9s.  6J.  to  10s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Greengages,  French,  quarters, 
3d.    to    4d.    per   lb.  ;   halves,    2Jd.    to    3d.    do!  ;    Plum 


French  Coliaths,  3d.  to  3.W.  per  lb.  ;  English  Prolines, 
9s.  to  lis.  per  cwt.  ;  Belgian  Cherry-Plums,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
box  ;  Dutch,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  half  bushel  ;  Hamburg,  Is.  6d. 
do.  ;  Victoria  Plums,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  0'/.  per  half  sieve. 

Liverpool  :  August  22. — Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  2s.  Hd.  to  3s.  6d.  ;  Kidneys, 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  ;  Lynn  Grey,  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  2d.  ;  Turnips,  6d. 
to  8d.  per  12  bunches ;  Swedes,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt ; 
Carrots,  6rf.  to  Sd.  per  12  bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  Gd. 
to  4s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Lettuce,  4d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd. 
do. ;  Cauliflowers,  8d.  to  Is.  9d.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ; 
Celery,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  do.  ;  Peas,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  bushel ;  Beans, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  do. ;  do.,  Kidney  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  peck ;  Scarlet 
Runners,  Sd.  to  Is.  do.  St.  John's  :  Potatos,  Is.  4d.  per  peck  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to 
6d.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  4s.  to  7s.  each ;  Apples,  3d.  to  8d. 
per  lb.  ;  Pears,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ;  Tomatos,  Gd.  to  8d. 
per  lb.  ;  Damsons,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Peas,  Is.  to  1.".  Gd.  per 
peck  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Gd.  to  Is. 
per  lb.  Birkenhead:  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to 
4d.  each  ;  Damsons,  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  EDglish.  Is.  Od. 
to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Sd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  3d.  to  Sd.  do. ; 
Peaches,  3d.  to  4d.  each. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  August  22. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  the  demand  for  Trifolium  continues  slow  ;  lower 
quotations  meantime  for  this  article  are  being  received  from 
France.  As  regards  Cloverseeds,  all  round  there  is  a  distinct 
upward  tendency  in  values.  Italian  Ryegrass  is  particularly 
firm.  Samples  of  new  Mustard  and  Rapeseed  are  now  coming 
to  hand.  There  is  an  inquiry  for  Winttr  Tares,  whilst  seed- 
Rye  is  scarce  and  firm.  New  Thousand-headed  Kale  attracts 
attention.  Canary-seed  continues  to  get  dearer,  whilst  Hemp- 
seed  remains  very  firm  and  scarce.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot 
Beans  are  strongly  held. 


CORN 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  August  is,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  ditference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oata 

8.      d. 

24      7 

26     11 
17       4 

s.      d. 
28    10 

23      3 

19    11 

t.    d. 

+     4       3 

-     3       8 
+     27 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Roysi 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  August  12  to  August  18,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 


1901 

Temperature  of 
the  Air. 
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deg.  deg. 
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deg.  deg.  deg. 

deg. 

Sun.   12 

W. 

66-7 

58-277-6 

51  8 

62  5  60-7  59  5 

47  0 

Mon.  13 

w.s.w. 

69-3 

62  9  822 

51-0 

<i4-3  61-5  59-5 

16-2 

TuE9.  14 

W.N.W. 

694 

61-7|t>0-6 

50-  S 

65-5,62  5J59  5 

44-S 

Wed.  15 

E.S.E. 

65-6 

59  2  70-7 

57-9 

66-2 

62  9  59-5 

51  6 

Thu.  16 

E.N.E. 

67  6 

60-5,76-2 

57  2 

65'6 

63  2  59  S 

51-2 

Fri.    17 

E.N.E. 

62-3 

60-379-2 

60  0 

85-9 

63-2,59-9 

55-4 

Sat.    is 

E.N.E. 

71-9 

66  9  83  2  57-3 

rot 

i6-5 

63560-0 

52-2 

Means... 

67  5 

61-4  78-5  55-1 

S5-2  62  5'59'7 

19  8 

Remarks.— A  week  of  warm,  bright  weather,  entirely  with- 
out rain. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  August  IS,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  duriDg  this  period  was  fine  and  warm  gene- 
rally, but  became  somewhat  unsettled  towards  its  close,  with 
slight  rain  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  severe 
thunderstorm  locally,  with  extremely  heavy  rain  in  some  of 
the  southern  suburbs  of  London. 

"The  temperature  was  above  tne  mean,  the  excess  ranging 
from  2°  over  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  to  3°  or  4°  elsewhere.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week,  and  varied 
from  S6°  in  England,  S.W.,  and  Ireland,  N.,  85°  in  Eng- 
land, S.,  S4°  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and 83°  in  Scotland  N., 
to  70°  in  England,  N.E.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  also 
recorded  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week,  and  ranged  from 
3S°  in  Ireland,  N„  39°  in  England,  S.W.,  40°  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  41°  in  England,  N.W.,  to  48°  in  England,  S., 
and  to  53°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  much  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts. 
In  the  southern  suburbs  of  London,  however,  the  fall  during 
the  thunderstorm  on  Friday  afternoon  ranged  from  between 
0'40  in.  and  1-2  in. 

"The  bright  sunshine gve&tly  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  85  in  England,  S.  W.,  81  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  79  in  England,  S.,  to  50  in  England,  N.E.,  43  in 
Scotland,  E.,  and  37  in  Scotland,  N. 


Answers  to  C  orrespondents. 

— • — 

Asparagus  Speengeri  for  Sale  Purposes  :  S.  S. 
Prepare  a  well-drained  bed  surrounded  with  a 
wall  or  a  border,  employing  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  rotten  dung  at  the  Btart. 
Plant  forthwith  or  in  February,  and  train  the 
shoots  or  strings  up  to  the  roof,  never  letting 
them  get  into  a  tangle.  The  distance  to  which 
to  plant  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plants, 
2  feet  will  do  at  the  beginning  ;  but  if  the  plants 
throve,  alternate  plants  would  have  to  be  trans- 
planted elsewhere  in  a  couple  of  years.  If  a 
span-house,  there  might  be  beds  made  on  either 
side,  the  growths  meeting  at  the  apex.  The 
whole  of  the  roof  might  be  covered  with  growths. 
Nutriment  must  be  afforded  after  the  second 
year,  either  as  top-dressings  of  guano  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  applications  of  stable-drainage,  house- 
slops,  &c.  The  growths  are  usually  cut  when  of 
sufficient  length,  1J  to  C  feet  or  longer;  no 
regard  being  had  to  their  being  furnished  with 
fruit  or  flowers. 

Begonia-leaves  Disfigured  :  W.  W.  Rust, 
caused  by  a  mite.  You  might  try  the  effects  of 
fumigation  with  tobacco,  or  repeated  syringings 
with  soapy-water  in  which  tobacco -water  is  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20. 

.Black  Varnish  on  Hot-water-pipes  :  J.  R. 
Only  roastiDg  the  pipes  over  a  fire  made  in  the 
open  air  will  remove  the  varnish.      The  pipes 

i  need  not  remain  in  the  fire  long  enough  to  destroy 
the  packing  of  the  joints.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
joints  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  pipes  from  the  glasshouse. 

Correction — Cherry  "Noble."  In  our  last 
issue   it  was   stated  that    Messrs.    Eay  &  Co. 

r/ received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  it  should  have  read,  a 
First-class  Certificate. — /.  C  For  Hypericum 
hircinum  read  H.  Androsremum. 

Fungus  :  W.  H.  B.  The  curious  fungus  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  is  Geoglossum  difforme, 
which  grows  in  grassy  situations,  but  is  generally 
not  so  large  as  your  specimens. 

Grapes  :  W.  Stanton.  Send  again  when  quite 
ripe,  also  shoots  and  foliage.  We  will  retain 
postage-stamps  till  reply  goes  into  our  pages. 

Grapes,  Sec.  :  X.  Y.  Z.  Not  caused  by  weed- 
killer, but  by  wholesale  shanking,  which  has 
affected,  in  every  case,  the  stalk  of  the  bunch. 
The  appearances  point  to  this  having  been 
brought  about  by  over  -  cropping,  intensified 
perhaps  by  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  roots.  The 
Stephanotis  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  scorched 
by  the  sun,  whilst  the  house  was  imperfectly 
ventilated. 

Haystack,  Weight  of  :  C.  L.  A  cubic  foot  of 
Hay  should  weigh  5  lb.  Find  the  con- 
tents of  the  stack  in  cubic  feet,  multiply 
these  by  five,  and  you  have  the  total  weight  in 
pounds.  The  part  above  the  eaves  will  be  about 
one-half  that  which  it  would  weigh  if  it  were 
quadrangular. 

Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium  :  Scottish  Amateur.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  flowering  is  past,  withhold 
water  by  degrees,  but  not  entirely,  and  in 
a  fortnight  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  a 
partially   sunny    spot    for    another    period    of 


a  fortnight,  then  prune  away  some  of  the 
old  crowded  shoots,  and  slightly  shorten  the 
remaining  ones.  Re-pot  or  apply  a  surfacing  of 
loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf-mould  one-third,  after 
teazing  out  as  much  of  the  exhausted  soil  as  may 
be  got  out  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The 
plant  may  then  receive  as  much  water  as  will 
wet  the  ball  throughout,  and  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  sunny 
window.  Being  practically  an  evergreen,  it  must 
have  sufficient  water  to  wet  the  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  occasionally,  and  have  venti- 
lation in  mild  weather,  and  it  must  be  kept 
slightly  moving  all  winter — in  fact,  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
only  a  little  warmer  If  in  a  window-box,  the 
plant  should  be  taken  up,  have  its  roots  reduced 
a  little,  and  be  potted  in  a  pot  that  will  take 
them  comfortably.  Potting  and  surfacing 
should  be  done  not  later  than  the  last  week  in 
September  ;  earlier  would  be  better. 

Lack  of  Draught  in  Garden  Furnace  :  In 
Trouble.  For  the  burning  of  fine  coke  and 
breeze  without  their  caking  on  the  fire-bars,  we 
think  that  you  would  get  better  results  from 
tubular  than  saddle  boilers.  The  chimney  might 
be  lengthened  so  as  to  increase  the  draught,  and 
water  kept  in  the  ashpit  in  order  to  prevent 
clinkers  forming  readily.  These  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  forming  by  any  means  known  to  us 
where  there  is  quick  draught.  With  a  tubular 
boiler  there  is  less  need  to  drive  the  fires,  and, 
of  course,  less  clinkering  to  contend  with. 

Lawn  Rake:  S.  B.  B.  Finley  Lawn  Rake  Co., 
Joliet,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Marguerites  :  Scottish  Amateur.  Take  slips 
forthwith,  placing  five  or  six  around  the  edges  of 
a  3-inch  pot  in  sandy  soil,  and  after  affording 
water,  place  in  a  close  cold  frame  or  hand  glass. 
Keep  in  the  cutting-pots  till  March  ;  then  pot 
singly,  and  grow  on,  affording  slight  shifts  when 
necessary.  You  can  pot  up  the  old  plants  in  the 
boxes,  first  drying  them  off  slightly,  cutting  them 
into  shape  and  reducing  their  size.  Keep  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  or  garden-frame,  in  the  latter 
case  plunging  the  pots  in  coal-ashes  to  the  rims. 
Other  questions  next  week. 

Mushrooms  :  O.  F.  (Bucks).  Fungi  too  putrid  for 
determination.  There  is  no  ring  to  the  stem. 
The  spores  are  very  small.  Not  an  edible  species. 
The  peeling  of  the  skin  is  not  sufficient  test  of  a 
"Mushroom."  There  is  no  "royal  road," 
except  to  learn  to  know  the  species  by  their 
botanical  characters.  M.  G.  C. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  S.  S.  U.,  Yorks.  The  Plum  is 
Perdrigon  Violet  Hative,  and  the  Pear  Summer 
Crassane. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — H.  M.  V.  Tilia  americana. 
— Trow.  fiscallonia  rubra. — S.  W.  1,  a  Lime, 
Tilia  ;  we  cannot  tell  which  one  from  a  single  leaf ; 

2,  Tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  tulipiferum  ;  3,  Cor- 
nus  mas  variegata  ;  4,  Euonymus  europfeus, 
common  Spindle.  — Clues.  1  and  4,  Catalpa  bignon- 
ioides  ;  2,  Viburnum  lantana  ;  3,  Oriental  Poppy; 
5,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum  ;  6,  not  recognised. 
—  T.    W.     1,   Galium  verum ;  2,  Erica  tetralix  ; 

3,  Calluna  vulgaris  ;  4,  Statice  Limonium  ;  5, 
Aster  Tripolium. — Harold  Wood.  Rhus  Cotinus, 
Wig-tree.  —  Max  L.  Asclepias  eriocarpa.  — 
A.  J.  K..  Taunton.  1,  Saponaria  officinalis  fiore 
pleno  ;  2,  Alstru'meria  pelegrina  ;  3,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora  alba  ;  4,  Scutellaria  galericulata  ;  5, 
Mentha  aquatica. — J.  A.  C.  We  are  rather 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  name  all 
the  trees  in  the  park,  but  we  will  do  what  we 
can,  consistently  with  editorial  duties,  to  help 
you.  Your  specimens  are  : — 1,  Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus.  Buckthorn  ;  2,  Euonymus  japonicus.  — 
A.  H.      Viburnum  lantana. 

Orange-rust  on  the  Rose  :  L.  G.  Ii.  Flowers-of- 
sulphur  dusted  over  infected  foliage  whilst  the 
latter  is  wet  from  rain  or  dew,  or  when  wetted 
with  the  syringe.  No  infested  Rose-leaves  or 
those  of  other  plants  should  be  left  untouched 
by  sulphur,  or  the  rust  will  live  to  afflict 
you  another  year.  The  fungus  is  known  to 
science  under  several  names,  but  it  will  isuffice 
if  we  give  it  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith's  name— 
Coleosporium  pingue.  It  exists  in  three  forms  on 
Roses  at  different  seasons,  but  rarely  together  at 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same  Rose-bush.  The 
first  stage  it  is  sulphury  or  creamy-yellow  ;  at  the 


midsummer  stage  it  is  brilliant  cinnabar-red,  the 
"Orange-fungus "  or  rust  stage  ;  and  at  last  it  is 
black.  A  full  description,  with  figures  of  the 
fungus,  appeared  in  oar  issue  for  July  17,  1886, 
pp.  76  and  77. 

Peaches  :  H.  G.  M.     Peach  mildew. 

Pear  :  W.  H.  S.  Not  generally  grown  in  this 
country. 

Pelargoniums  :  Scottish  Amateur.  We  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  "boggy,"  but, 
generally  speaking,  zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
which  are  not  winter  bloomers,  or  not  wanted  in 
bloom  till  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  should 
be  dried  off,  more  or  less,  and  then  be  cut  back 
severely  ;  that  is,  into  the  well-ripened  current 
season's  growth,  leaving  the  snags  from  1  to  2  ins. 
long.  The  plants  may  then  be  laid  on  their 
sides  on  the  ground  against  a  wall  (west  or  east), 
and  left  there  till  growth  recommences,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.  Then 
shake  them  out  of  most  of  the  old  Boil,  cut  off 
straggling  roots,  and  repot ;  this  time  in  pots  two 
or  three  sizes  smaller  than  those  they  previously 
occupied.  Bedding  Pelargoniums  should  be  taken 
up  in  early  October,  and  after  trimming  the  roots 
and  removing  the  weaker  shoots  entirely,  they 
should  be  firmly  potted  in  small  pots,  using  a 
rather  sandy  loam  three-quarters,  and  one-quarter 
leaf-mould  or  decayed  stable-dung.  Keep  close 
till  tbey  recover  their  vigour,  then  afford  air 
pretty  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  apply  water 
only  when  the  soil  is  getting  very  dry.  Old  plants 
in  large  pots  may  be  readily  wintered  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  if  frost  be  not  allowed  to  reach  them, 
but  small  plants  do  best  with  a  little  more 
warmth.  Be  sure  not  to  pot  these  plants,  especi- 
ally the  young  ones,  deeply.  It  is  enough  if  the 
base  of  the  plant  be  1  inch  under  the  surface. 

Picturesque  County  :  A.  N.  Probably  most 
persons  would  give  the  palm  to  Cornwall  as  being 
the  most  picturesque  south-western  county. 
Taking  all  Eogland,  Yorkshire  shows  the  greatest 
variety  in  landscape. 

Seeding  of  Camellias  :  D.  T.  With  the  semi- 
double  and  single-flowered  Camellias  seeding  is 
very  common.  When  ripe  the  pods  open,  and 
should  then  be  gathered  and  the  seeds  extracted. 
If  sown  in  October  in  loamy  soil,  and  kept  in  a 
cold  pit  or  greenhouse,  they  will  germinate  in 
the  spring.  The  plants  form  good  stocks  for 
superior  varieties,  or  they  may  be  grown  on  for 
flowering,  which  they  do  most  abundantly, 
giving  a  variety  of  colours,  with  occasionally  a 
good  double-flowered  variety  among  them. 

Seeds  prom  the  Transvaal  :  W.  G.  The  red 
seeds  are  those  of  Abrus  precatorius,  used  as 
weights  for  diamonds  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  other  seed. 

Span-house  for  the  Cultivation  of  Early 
Potatos,  and  Tomatos  Later  :  Lancaster.  We 
would  advise  two  more  rows  of  piping  to  be  put 
in,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  kept  up  to  65°  in 
severe  weather.  For  varieties,  grow  Potatos — 
Early  Early  Ashleaf,  and  Sharpe's  Victor  ;  To- 
matos —  Frogmore  Selected,  Golden  Jubilee, 
Hackwood  Prolific,  Conqueror,  and  Hathaway's 
Excelsior.  We  have  not  space  to  teach  you  how 
these  plants  must  be  cultivated.  Get  a  manual 
on  the  subject. 

Tomatos  :  S.  S.  We  should  imagine,  from  the 
information  you  afford  us,  that  you  are  coddling 
your  plants,  keeping  the  air  too  moist,  and 
affording  too  little  ventilation.  To  talk  of  "a 
chink  "  of  air  being  given  at  night,  with  the 
roasting  day  temperatures  of  the  last  fortnight, 
shows  that  you  do  not  quite  understand  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  or  the  danger  you  run  of 
having  disease  among  them.  The  flowers  do  not 
set  properly  because  the  air  is  not  set  in  motion 
by  ventilation  ;  hence  the  young  fruits  drop  off. 
The  field  Tomato  plants  that  fail  to  set  their 
flowers  may  be  growing  in  too  rich  a  soil. 


Communications  Received. — Wills  (Ltd.). — W.  S.  Con' 
suit  a  patent  agent.  —  R.  B.  —  Sydney  Burton. — 
W.  Watson  &  Sons.— W.  Fulford.— E.  Webb  &  Sons— G. 
Johnson. — L.  C. — Hilderic  Friend. — R.  Brain,  cannot  trace 
the  package.— K.  &  S.— H.  R.,  Plymouth.— B.  C— A.  C.  F. 
— D.  R.  W.— C.  R.  F.— G.  B.  M.-A.  P.— A.  D.— R.  P.  B  — 
W.  S.— J.  Benbow.— D.  T.  F  — W.  L.  Heaver.— The  requests 
of  our  Correspondents,  R  W.— W.  B.,  and  Blackie  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  will  receive  attention  in  a  few  days. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c..  Received  with  Thanks. — 
W.  T.  T.  D. 


DIED.— July  29,   1900,  aged  79  years,  Gegeor 
Cooke,  of  Stanley  Yale,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
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DAUGHTERS    OF  THE  YEAE. 

AUGUST. 
ft  THE  August  garden  is  tie  happy  hunting- 

■*-  ground  of  annuals.  I  likened  them  last 
■month  to  an  autumnal  eruption  of  Lake  visitors 
•eclipsing  the  permanent  residents.  We  have  just 
verified  the  comparison  by  a  visit ;  avoiding, 
however,  the  crowded  dusty  tourist  centres,  to 
anake  our  home  in  a  still  removed  place,  as 
Mi  lton  calls  it  — a  valley  unvisited  and  un- 
known, lying  off  the  common  routes.  Dotted 
here  and  there  are  venerable  cottages  and  farm- 
houses, white  or  grey,  embosomed  in  Damson- 
•orchards.  Each  has  its  mighty  Yew-tree — I 
measured  one  18  feet  in  girth — dating  from  the 
time  when  every  householder  was  compelled  by 
law  to  plant  a  Yew  beside  his  home,  that  bow- 
'timber  might  never  be  wanting  for  the  cloth- 
yard  arrows  of  the  English  archers.  The  hills 
■on  either  side  ascend  600  feet,  clad  with 
Heather,  Bracken,  Juniper,  commanding  the 
entire  semi-circle  of  the  Lake  Mountains,  from 
Black  Comb  on  the  west,  to  eastward  Ingle- 
horough  and  Pennigant.     On  the  steep  banks  of 

the  narrow  lanes  show  harmonious  masses  of 
yellow,  red,  and  blue — Golden-rod,  Betony, 
Hair-bel1  ;  patches  of  Cow- wheat  cover  the  moist 
outcroppin ;  slate  ;  deep  in  grass  are  the  Bistort 
and   the   fleshy    Orpine,  flanked   by  spreading 


white  Wood-sage,  Basil,  and  Devils-bit.  Behind 
them  is  a  background  of  endless  Broom,  used 
once,  they  tell  us,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Kendal-green,  its  glossy  pods  of 
black  and  purple  entwined  with  blossoming 
Woodbine,  and  neighboured  by  short  Raspberry 
stems  still  full  of  fruit  ;  while  over  these  again 
is  the  dry  unmortared  wall,  Polypody,  Lady- 
fern,  Trichomanes,  Wall-rue,  waving  or  peeping 
from  its  crevices.  Within  the  farmhouse  lodg- 
ings are  quaint  beam- ceiled  rooms,  with  vast 
chimney-piece  and  monumental  oaken  table, 
the  last  at  meal  times  covered  with  native 
bread,  vaccine  cream,  troutlets  from  the  little 
brook,  farm-fattened  poultry.  Without,  is  the 
primitive  wholesome  pageantry  of  scratching 
hens  and  chuckling  ducks,  and  gobbling 
turkeys,  and  excited  sheep  -  dogs,  such  as 
gladdened  Mrs.  Poyser's  eyes,  or  brought  back 
bodily  health  and  mental  balance  to  poor, 
storm-tossed  Caterina. 

We  have  returned  to  find  thegardendominated, 
as  I  said,  by  annuals.  Gayest  of  all,  and  cover- 
ing most  ground,  is  Coreopsis  Drummondi  ; 
other  prominent  yellows  are  Eschscholtzia,  self- 
sown  year  by  year  ;  and  lovely  Bartonia,  with 
blooms  unerringly  regular  as  a  botanical  dia- 
gram. There  is  a  grand  patch  of  Malope  grandi- 
flora,  red  and  white,  the  flower  which,  as  she 
tells  us  in  her  Garde}iing  for  Ladies,  made  Mrs. 
Loudon  a  botanist.  Weak-stemmed  Salpiglossis 
is  interspersed  amongst  herbaceous  plants, 
which  support  and  exhibit  its  splendid  funnel- 
shaped  blossoms — blue,  bronze,  lilac,  mauve. 
"  Where  in  doubt,  sow  Nasturtium  "  (Tropajolum 
the  wise  it  call),  has  been  my  life-long  garden 
maxim  ;  their  gaudy  flowers  and  clear  succulent 
leaves  fill  vacated  spaces  and  climb  denuded 
branches.  Giant  Sunflowers  line  the  garden 
wall,  and  gladden  the  passers  by.  A  battered 
ecclesiastical  -  looking  urn,  whose  history  I 
cannot  trace,  is  filled  with  seedling  Campanulas 
and  Creeping-Jenny,  both  finely  pendulous 
over  the  carved  sides  and  stem.  I  strive  each 
year  in  vain  to  raise  the  curious  Lathyrus 
Nissolia,  a  blade  of  grass  tipped  by  a  bright 
red  Pea  ;  but  I  succeed  with  the  not  less  inte- 
resting L.  aphaca,  a  yellow-flowered  Vetch 
quite  destitute  of  leaves,  which  are  replaced 
by  broad  heart-shaped  stipules.  My  seeds 
came  originally  from  Worthen,  in  Shropshire, 
so  far  as  I  know,  its  one  English  habitat. 

The  Carnation-bed  is  going  off  as  the  month 
ends.  I  dress  it  annually  with  road-scrapings, 
to  which  all  the  sorts  take  kindly.  There  are 
Cloves,  Picotees,  Marguerites,  and  many  more  ; 
but  I  observe  that  visitors  fasten  most  de- 
lightedly on  sulphur-coloured  Nora,  Ruskin's 
favourite,  brought  from  the  Brantwood  garden. 
The  herbaceous  border  owes  much  to  the  Gail- 
lardias,  supported  by  many  kinds  of  perennial 
Helianthus,  by  French  Marigolds,  Chrysanthe- 
mum atratum,  a  profusion  of  pretty  Galactites 
tomentosa,  with  its  grey  leaves  and  pink  Thistle- 
heads,  and  a  bordering  of  Asters  and  Petunias. 
At  its  shadiest  end  is  a  sunken  tub,  filled  with 
purple  Loosestrife,  and  with  Acorus  calamus, 
the  sweet  Thames-rush,  into  which  Alice  pulled 
her  boat  ;  behind  are  stems  of  the  tall, 
fragrant  Balsam,  while  around  it  plants  of 
Acanthus  longifolius  send  up  their  long, 
flowering  spikes,  and  the  graceful  leaves  from 
which  the  capitals  of  Ionian  columns  are  said 
to  have  been  modelled.  In  the  rock-border  are 
Montbretia,  Oenothera  csespitosa,  and  the 
lovely  little  Anomatheca  cruenta.  Of  coarse 
plants,  Rudbeckia  is  on  the  wane  ;  Saponaria 
in  full  bloom,  brought  long  ago  from  Barrow  on 
the   Bristol  Channel,    where   it   is   probably  a 


native ;  silvery  Hippophae  from  the  eastern 
coast  is  forming  its  coral  berries  ;  Marsh 
Mallow,  rural  specific  against  sores  and  wounds, 
lifts  its  soft  foliage  and  pale  pink  flowers ; 
Allicampane,  Inula  Helenium,  commemorates 
Helen's  tears  for  slain  Paris  ;  early-sown 
"  Scarlet  Lightning,"  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  with  its 
unusual  dazzling  hue.  Hollyhocks  are  at  their 
very  best ;  Dahlias,  in  our  backward  climate, 
hardly  yet  profuse  in  bloom. 

"  No  garden  is  complete  without  its  sun-dial," 
I  wrote  in  these  columns  ten  years  ago.  Virgil 
does  not  tell  us  that  he  found  one  in  the  Corycian 
garden  ;  he  may  have  done  so,  for  they  were  com- 
mon in  Italy  before  the  Christian  era,  but  there 
is  certainly  one  in  ours  (fig.  46,  p.  163).  For 
an  ancient  copper  gnomon,  perched  formerly  on 
a  wooden  post,  I  erected  a  stone  pillar,  curbing 
the  eccentricities  of  the  sculptor.  Its  four- 
square summit  carries  mottos  and  devices ;  on 
the  sunny  side  a  verse  from  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, "Coming  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lights;"  northwards,  a  line  from  Virgil,  "I 
will  fill  up  my  allotted  hours  and  go  back  to 
darkness  ;  "  east  and  west  my  own  device,  and 
my  old  Winchester  school  shield  and  motto. 
When  the  hours  allotted  to  myself  are  ended,  I 
have  ordained,  like  Howard  the  philanthropist, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  above  my  grave.  It 
stands  until  then  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  ; 
and  beside  it,  on  July  and  August  afternoons, 
when  the  stress  of  the  day's  work  is  over,  and 
the  tall  Sycamores  cast  welcome  shade,  the 
basket-chairs  are  pitched,  and  the  tea-table 
spread.  Drawing-room  and  study -windows 
show  through  gadding  Clematis,  white 
Jessamine,  aspiring  Virginian  Creeper  ;  the 
line  of  blue  Lobelia  along  the  flower-border 
edge  makes  Burne-Jones  harmony  with  the 
green  close-shaven  turf ;  swifts  chase  one 
another  overhead — alas  !  they  left  us  on  the 
24th  ;  the  "Lady  of  the  place  "  presides,  her 
little  Maltese  dog  reposing  at  her  feet ;  visitors 
and  inmates  gather  round,  the  bit  of  Words- 
worth or  of  Tennyson  is  read,  the  garden  owns 
its  etymology — a  guarded,  place — insured  against 
all  but  serene  thoughts,  pleasant  looks,  friendly 
converse — 

"  A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot ; 
Kose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Ferned  grot, 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace  ;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not. 

Not  God  !  in  gardens  !  when  the  eve  is  cool  ? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign, 
I  'm  sure  God  walks  in  mine." 

Here  you  see  it,  photographed  on  a  sudden 
impulse  one  afternoon,  and  admirably  repro- 
duced. Only,  remembering  that  the  operator 
with  a  camera  is  out  of  sight,  be  not  hasty  to  set 
down  the  placid  figure,  waiting  for  its  tea,  as 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Corycius  senex. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L^ELIA    CRISPA. 

This  general  favourite  is  not  flowering  here  this 
year  as  well  as  it  usually  does  ;  the  dampness  and 
the  cloudy  weather  of  this  season,  though  permit- 
ting many  things  to  grow  to  perfection,  having  not 
had  a  beneficial,  at  least,  not  corresponding  influ- 
ence upon  the  plant.  We  have  a  plant  which  last 
year  bore  116  flowers  upon  19  spikes,  which  this 
year  is  carrying  only  37  flowers  on  6  spikes. 
The  plant,  when  growing,  loves  plenty  of  moisture, 
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but  it  requires  plenty  of  light  as  well,  and  not  as 
we  are  now  getting,  a  deluge  of  rain  lasting  a  few 
days,  and  followed  by  cloudy  weather,  and  this  by 
bright,  glaring,  scorching  sunshine.  The  light  and 
shade  are  subjects  requiring  much  skill  in  the 
management  of  glasshouses,  especially  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  for  instance,  what  would  be  a 
(comparatively)  dullish  day  in  a  town  may  mean  a 
scalding  day  in  the  country,  hence  the  necessity 
for  constant  observation.  In  plants  generally,  and 
in  Orchids  in  particular,  the  building  up  of  a 
solid,  strong  growth  should  be  the  object  of  the 
cultivator,  and  not  rank,  sappy  growth.  The 
material  used  about  the  roots  of  Cattleyas  should 
be  chiefly  crocks,  a  little  sphagnum-moss,  and  the 
fibre  of  Orchid-peat.  Let  the  plant  be  so  potted 
that  the  air  has  free  access  to  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  air  at  the  roots  for  making 
lasting  plants.  There  is  much  time  wasted  in  afford- 
ing water  when  it  would  be  but  to  greater  advantage 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  plant.  Intelligence  in 
affording  water  is  absolutely  essential,  an  idea  as  to 
the  look  of  the  weather,  the  amount  of  fireheat  that 
has  been  used,  the  extent  of  the  damping  down,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  an  effect  in  minimising  the  neces- 
sity for  the  application  of  water,  and  lastly,  the 
stage  of  growth  of  a  plant.  For  about  six  weeks 
after  the  plant  has  done  flowering  it  should  have  a 
fair  supply  of  water,  and  afterwards  water  may  be 
gradually  withheld  ;  and  unless  the  pseudo-bulbs 
begin  to  Bhrivel,  no  more  water  should  be  given 
from  the  end  of  the  month  of  October  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  At  the  last-named  season  the  plant 
will  begin  to  grow,  and  a  handful  of  lime  and  soot 
should  be  placed  here  and  there  within,  say,  10  feet 
of  each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  is  a  good 
thing  at  that  season,  the  volatile  ammonia  acting 
as  food  for  the  plant.  Weak  manure- water  is  very 
helpful,  especially  if  allowed  to  run  down  inside 
and  outside  of  the  pot,  for  the  roots  of  the  plant 
will  rapidly  follow  the  same  course.  Laslia 
crispa  is  a  roaming  plant,  and  should  it  require 
potting,  care  must  be  given  that  the  "leads"  look 
towards  the  centre  rather  than  away  from  it.  The 
best  time  for  potting,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  before 
it  starts  into  growth— not  in  the  autumn  after  it 
has  finished  flowering.   H.  W.  T.,  Cornwall. 


Florists'  Flowers, 

—      • 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Selecting  the  Buds. — Among  plants  cultivated 
to  produce  large  blooms,  many  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  have  formed  their  buds.  The  selection  of 
the  proper  bud  is  a  very  important  matter.  When 
the  bud  is  being  formed,  there  occurs  a  temporary 
cessation  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  After  a  few 
days  have  passed,  shoots  may  be  seen  pushing  from 
the  nodes  below  the  newly-formed  bud.  If  such 
shoots  be  not  promptly  removed,  the  bud  will  fail 
to  swell,  and  the  growths  will  take  from  it  all 
nourishment.  It  is  well  to  retain  for  a  few  days 
just  one  of  these  shoots,  choosing  that  which  is 
nearest  the  bud.  This  one  may  be  removed  when 
it  has  been  found  that  the  bud  has  not  been  injured 
by  earwig?,  thrips,  the  "jumper,"  birds,  or  rough 
winds.  Incises  wherethebud  has  been  thus  injured, 
the  shoot  already  mentioned  will  produce  a  bloom 
at  a  later  date,  though  it  may  not  be  so  good  in 
quality  as  the  injured  one  would  have  been. 

When  the  buds  have  been  selected,  and  the 
y  ounggrowths  removed,  some  light  support  should  be 
affixed  to  themain  shoot,  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
bud.  Thiswillstrengthenthe peduncle,  whichinsome 
cases  is  weak.  Small  stakes  or  pieces  of  builders' 
lath  tied  to  the  shoot  itself  about  10  inches  in 
length  will  make  them  secure. 

Earwigs  are  generally  troublesome  at  this  stage 
of  growth  ;  crippling  the  bud,  and  making  them 
uneven  in  growth.  They  may  be  trapped  by  the 
aid  of  Bamboo-canes,  Broad  Bean-stems,  or  rolls  of 
black  cloth,  about  10  inches  long,  and  thrust  in 
amoDg    the    leaves  ;     in    these   the   earwigs    will 


secrete  themselves  on  the  approach  of  daylight,  and 
may  be  easily  caught  and  destroyed. 

The  recent  showery  weather,  accompanied  by 
such  irregular  temperature,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
mildew  attack.  Flowers  of-sulphur  sprinkled  over 
the  affected  parts  is  the  best  remedy.  Any  plant 
showing  signs  of  a  loss  of  colouring  matter  in 
the  leaves,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  cold, 
hard  water  or  other  cause,  should  be  treated 
before  the  plants  go  inside.  Sulphate  of  iron  at 
the  rate  of  .j  -ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water  will  quickly 
cause  an  increase  in  growth  and  colour.  If  any  of 
the  plants  are  very  late  ingrowth  or  bud-formation, 
they  may  be  hurried  along  by  affording  each  a  dose 
of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
i-ounce  to  1  gallon.  Do  not  apply  this  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  discontinue  it  directly  a  change 
in  growth  is  perceptible.  E.  Holyneux. 


AUTUMN    TREATMENT    OF    OUT- 
DOOR GRAPES. 

Few  other  plants  want  more  pruning  and  atten- 
tion than  a  Vine,  if  it  is  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  an 
average  autumn  in  this  country.  If  September 
were  always  a  month  like  the  Septembers  of  1S93 
and  1895,  Grapes  would  ripen  however  they  were 
treated  ;  but  we  never  know  what  is  coming,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  to  prepare,  if  not  for  the  worst, 
at  least  for  only  a  moderately  sunny  autumn.  The 
whole  object  of  the  treatment  of  out-door  Vines  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  is  to  let  the  fruit 
have  all  the  air  and  warmth  it  can  get. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  all  the  young 
wood  not  wanted  for  next  season  should  be  cut  off, 
except,  of  course,  the  side  shoots  which  are  fruit- 
ing. These  latter  should  some  time  ago  have  been 
cut  back  to  one  eye  above  the  fruit.  On  the  main 
rods  or  branches  it  is  of  no  use  leaving  shoots  of 
too  great  a  length  for  fruiting  next  year,  as  it  does 
not  ripen  properly,  and  if  it  does  not  ripen  properly 
it  will  produce  no  good  fruit  next  year,  4  feet 
being  generally  enough  to  leave  of  the  strongest 
growth.  By  cutting  out  all  the  superfluous  wood, 
more  strength  is  left  for  the  fruit,  which,  if  still 
stoning,  requires  a  great  deal  of  solid  matter  from 
the  soil ;  and  if  the  stoning  is  finished  and  the  fruit 
beginning  to  swell,  it  wants  all  the  sugary  sub- 
stances which  the  leaves  can  elaborate.  All 
weak  growths  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the 
big  leaves  left  of  such  a  density  that  the  face  of  the 
wall  may  be  seen  between  them.  The  fruit  wants 
the  leaves,  especially  the  big  ones,  as  it  is  the 
shining  of  the  sun  upon  them  which  gives  the  fruit 
its  flavour;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sun  should  be 
able  to  shine  direct  upon  the  wall  a  little,  so  as  to 
increase  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  it,  and 
let  the  air  circulate  well  about  the  fruit. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  non-ripening  of  Grapes  in 
a  damp  autumn  is  mildew ;  and  this  mutt  be 
constantly  looked  out  for,  and  preventive  and 
curative  measures  taken  at  the  first  sign  of  its 
presence.  If  the  soil  about  the  root-stem  is  thickly 
covered  with  plants,  especially  if  these  are  afforded 
water,  the  Vine  will  be  predisposed  to  attacks  of 
mildew.  If  the  space  for  about  2  feet  from  the 
stem  is  fairly  clear  of  vegetation,  the  sun  is  enabled  to 
warm  the  soil,  and  this  warmth  induces  early  ripen- 
ing. Fruit  on  a  wet  soil  is  always  longer  ripening 
than  that  on  a  dry  one.  When  the  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  turn  colour,  but  not  before,  all  the 
leaves  which  screen  the  bunches  from  the  sun's  rays 
should  be  removed,  unless  the  weather  is  very  hot, 
in  which  case  the  leaves  will  enable  the  fruit  to 
swell  to  a  bigger  sizs,  and  develop  a  finer  flavour. 

As  a  preventive  of  mildew  when  the  weather 
seems  favourable  to  an  attack,  the  Vine  may  be 
syringed  with  a  solution  of  liver- of  sulphur.  This 
needs  careful  using,  or  it  may  damage  the  foliage. 
If  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  ten  gallons  of 
water,  it  is  quite  harmless  to  the  leaves,  but  is  a 
good  preventative  of  mildew.  Suppose  the  mildew 
to  have  come,  one  ounce  to  four  gallons  of  water 
should  be  used  in  cool,  damp  weather  ;   and  not 


more  than  one  ounce  to  twice  that  amount  of 
water  in  hot,  sunny  weather.  The  evening  is  the 
best  time  for  syringing.  In  all  cases,  enough  soft- 
soap  should  be  put  into  the  water  (soft,  if  possible) 
to  make  a  good  lather  when  it  is  churned  up  with 
the  syringe.  Liver-of-sulphur  costs  6i.  or  Sd. 
a  pound  retail,  and  it  ha3  one  disadvantage  in> 
certain  circumstances  —  it  blackens  white-lead 
paint. 

If  liver-of  sulphur  caunot  be  obtained,  the 
mildew  can  ba  killed  by  boiling  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  black  sulphur  (8.  vivum — a  powder)  in 
three  pints  of  water,  and  dipping  the  bunches  in  it 
when  it  is  just  hot  enough  to  hold  the  fingers  in. 
Of  course,  this  will  need  heating  again  with  a 
little  added  water  after  a  dozen  bunches  or  so 
have  been  dipped.  This  may  seem  a  tedious 
process,  but  after  a  little  practice,  a  hundred 
bunches  can  be  dipped  by  a  man  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  especially  if  a  second  lot  of  sulphur 
is  being  heated  whilst  the  first  is  being  used. 
Alger  I'elts. 


The  Rosary. 


THE  SEASON  OF  ROSES. 

Looking  back  from  this  intermediate  season 
upon  their  first  fair  summer  inflorescence,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  achievements  of  many 
Roses  have  been  memorable,  considering  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  Nature,  who  has  seldom 
been  more  unmerciful  with  her  brightest  creations. 
Especially  distinguished  by  their  floral  affluence 
and  beauty,  under  such  adverse  conditions,  have 
been  Clio  and  Margaret  Dickson,  both  of  these 
being  very  attractive  Roses,  the  former  having 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross  ; 
while  the  latter  is  a  native  of  Newtownards,  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  finest  Roses  Messrs  Dickson 
have  produced.  Both  are  vigorous  varieties,  and 
very  floriferous.  1  cannot  say  which  of  those 
Roses  I  account  the  more  valuable  for  garden 
decoration  ;  it  is  "a  choice  of  Hercules,"  like  that 
between  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Clio  was  grandly  exhibited  by  its  raisert 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  at  the  Temple  Show  this  year  ; 
but  I  subsequently  had  it  equally  good  in  my 
garden.  Its  only  rivals  here  during  the  second 
week  of  July  were  Clara  Watson  and  Margaret 
Dickson  ;  of  these,  the  former,  introduced  (but 
not  raised)  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  has  proved, 
during  this  and  all  previous  seasons,  by  far  the 
finest  of  my  precious  hybrid  Teas  ;  though  it  has 
been  almost  rivalled  by  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
Rose  of  French  extraction,  entitled  G.  Nabonnand', 
and  included  by  Mr.  Cant  of  Colchester  in  the 
class  of  pure  Teas.  Other  Tea-scented  Roses  that 
have  flowered  effectively  amid  much  atmospheric 
tribulation  are  Devonitnsis,  Madame  Lambard, 
strong  in  growth,  and  profuse  in  richly- coloured 
bloom  ;  Anna  Olivier,  a  most  reliable  and  an  effec- 
tive Rose  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  which  suffered  much 
occasionally  from  untimely  floods  of  rain  ;  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  saved  from  rninnotseldom  by  its  pendulous 
habit  ;  Homer,  Jules  Finger,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  Belle 
Lyonnaise.  Greater  sufferers  than  these  from  bad 
weather  were  the  varieties  Madame  Hoste,  Medea, 
a  superb,  fine-weather,  lemon-coloured  Tea  ;  Mrs. 
James  Wilson,  still  more  easily  soiled  ;  the  charm- 
ingly-tinted Luciole,  L'ldeil,  The  Bride,  Madame 
de  Watteville  (the  "Butterfly  Tea  "),  and  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince.  Lamarque  and  Niphetos  had 
quite  enough  of  adverse  weather  during  their  usual 
flowering  season,  and  certainly  achieved  nothing  ins 
the  special  direction  of  floral  Effect.  La  France, 
Augmtine  Guinoisseau,  White  Lady,  the  lovely 
Aurora,  and  other  precious  hybrid  Teas  were  much 
more  fortunate  in  their  first  atmospheric  experi- 
ences ;  their  opening  was  heralded  by  brilliant  sun- 
shine, which,  mirabile  dictu !  (as  Virgil  would  have 
said),  lasted  for  three  days.  It  was  the  great 
Russian,  C'junt  Smorltork,  who  commenced  a 
dissertation    to     Mr.    Pickwick     by    saying    that 
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politics  is  a  subject  "  which  surprises  in  itself."  As 
much  may  be  said,  with  much  more  intelligibility, 
of  Hose  cultivation  in  a  season  such  as  this.  It  is 
indeed  surprising  that  so  many  splendid  Rosea  as 
those  whose  calmly-MitlVring  natures  I  have  eulo- 
gised, have  bloomed  and  looked  so  well.  Vigorous 
in  constitution  and  strong  in  petal,  they  seemed  to 
withstand  with  marvellous  composure  the  fury  of  her 
blasts,  which,  like  Lord  Roberts,  as  depicted  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  were  "a  terror  for  their  size." 
Rather  should  I  say,  that  those  pitiless  "rains 
from  Heaven"  upon  the  Roses  were  territic  in  their 
influence,  in  virtue  of  their  length.  A  few  hours 
of  such  floods  as  this  season  we  have  experienced, 
and  realise  still,  seriously  dist'irb  the  beautiful 
-aspect  and  composure  of  the  gracious  garden  queen  ; 
but  when  Nature  weeps  piteously  for  days  at  a 
time,  her  influence  is  disastrous  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Rose.  Then  chiefly  do  we  remember  those  words 
of  George  Herbert : — 

41  Sweet  Rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  ; 
Thy  foot  is  ever  in  the  grave, 
And  thou  must  die." 

— David  R.   Williamson. 


of  these  means  of  reproduction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tulip  and  similarly  constituted 
plants.  If  the  grower  of  a  bulbous  plant  should 
wish  to  produce  a  variety,  he  elects  to  reproduce 
by  seed,  and  he  attempts  so  to  control  the  produc- 
tion of  6eed  by  artificial  pollination,  or  cross- 
fertilisation,  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  object  of  the  grower  be  to 
multiply  the  plant  without  variation,  he  elects,  in 
the  case  of  a  pUnt  like  the  Tulip,  to  cultivate  it  for 
its  bulbs.  The  production  of  seed  and  the  produc- 
tion of  bulbs  the  same  season  in  a  plant  like  the 
Tulip  are  not  compatible  with  each  other,  for  the 
reason  that  the  powers  of  Nature  would  thereby  be 
overtaxed.  We  learn  therefore  from  this  practical 
application  of  vegetable  physiology  that  in  the  case 
of  all  bulbous  plants  it  will  tend  the  more  certainly 
to  the  production  of  healthy  and  vigorous  bulbs  if 
the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  floral 
maturity  be  cut  instead  of  being  left  to  grow  and 
exhaust  the  energies  of  the  plant  by  "  running  to 
seed." 

The  Canna,  many  beautiful  variations  of  which 
in  recent  years  have  been  introduced,  is  subjected 
to  the  same  rule.     If   we  would  have  flowers  we 
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Fig.  46. — the  sundial  is  the  garden  of  "cokycius  senex."     (see  p.  161.) 


"CUT   FLOWERS   AND   HAVE 
FLOWERS." 

This  pithy  maxim  in  horticultural  practice  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  England  soon  after 
the  famous  Dutch  Tulip-mania,  and  is  said  to  have 
?iad  its  forerunner  in  "Cut  Tulips  and  have 
Tulips."  The  essential  value  of  the  maxim  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  embodies  a  principle  in  physiological 
botany  which  deserves  to  be  well  understood  by  all 
cultivators  of  flowers.  As  applied  originally  to 
Tulips,  it  is  capable  of  a  simple  explanation.  The 
Tulip  is  a  plant  which  possesses  two  modes  of  re- 
production—one node  by  means  of  its  bulb,  the 
other  by  means  of  seed.  The  easiest  and  most 
natural  method  in  the  case  of  the  Tulip  and  other 
bulbous  plants  is  by  means  of  seed.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Nature's  efforts,  vigorous  as 
they  are  throughout  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
in  the  reproduction  of  species,  are  restricted 
to  one  of  these  modes  of  multiplication  in 
the  case  of  bulbous  plants,  and  that  man 
lias    it    in    his    power    to    select    one    or    other 


must  cut  them,  and  not  allow  the  plant  to  run  to 
seed.  In  this  cise  the  Canna  perpetuates  itself  by 
means  of  its  rhizome  or  root-stock,  which  is  an 
elongated  fleshy  part  of  the  stem  lying  underground, 
and  upon  which  buds  or  "eyes"  are  developed  to 
serve  for  the  new  shoots  of  the  succeeding  season. 
When  the  plant  is  allowed  to  produce  seeds,  the 
development  of  the  rhizome  does  not  proceed  with 
any  vigour  ;  but  when  the  flowers  are  cut  in  time 
to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the  energies  of  the  plant 
by  the  production  of  seed,  then  the  development  of 
the  rhizome  goes  on  satisfactorily,  and  the  grower 
may  count  with  reasonable  certainty  on  having 
flowers  on  new  stems  the  succeeding  season. 

With  Roses  the  same  maxim  may  be  carried  into 
practice.  Cut  Roses,  and  have  Roses.  Here,  in 
the  case  of  the  Rose  bush,  the  cutting  of  the 
flowers  on  reaching  perfection  prevents  exhaustion 
of  the  plint  by  the  formation  of  seed.  It  thus 
keeps  up  the  tendency  of  flower-buds  to  form,  and 
a  Rose-tree  thus  treated  will  present  a  prolonged 
period  of  bloom,  and  the  flowers,  in  addition,  will 
be  finer  than  under  a  less  attentive  treatment. 


In  Bermuda  very  great  success  has  attended  the 
cultivation  of  the  Japanese  Lily  introduced  now- 
many  years  ago.  The  so-called  Bermudian  Lily 
is  really  of  foreign  origin,  but  in  its  cultivation 
in  Bermuda  the  practice  involved  in  the  maxim  of 
"Cut  flowers  aud  have  flowers"  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  most  strictly  carried  out.  The 
flowers  are  cut  at  the  season  of  most  perfect  flower- 
ing just  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  the  period  of 
perfect  bloom,  and  they  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
where  they  find  a  ready  market.  The  plants 
deprived  of  their  flowers  still  have  their  leafy  stems 
to  provide  nutrition  for  the  bulbs,  which  in  due 
season  are  harvested. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  the  Report  on  the  Hill  Garden  at 
Resource  (IS99),  gives  some  account  of  an  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  Bermudian  Lily  in  Jamaica.  He 
writes: — "The  bulbs  of  the  Bermuda  Lily  were 
lifted  in  July  and  August  last,  gradually  dried, 
and  sent  to  Hope  to  be  packed  and  despatched  to 
their  owners.  They  were  not  a  success  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view — that  is,  the  bulbs  did  not 
increase  in  size  and  quantity  as  it  was  hoped  they 
would  do  ;  but  horticulturally  they  were  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  desired.  With  just 
ordinary  field  cultivation  they  were  in  flower,  more 
or  less,  all  the  year  round,  and  from  March  to 
June  the  field  was  simply  a  sheet  of  magnificent 
blooms." 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  any  marketing  of  the 
cut-flowers,  and  obviously  that  was  not  attempted. 
But  may  not  the  want  of  success,  "  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,"  have  existed  in  this  very 
fact  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  trial  of 
cultivating  Japanese  Lilies  in  Jamaica  repeated 
under  conditions  more  closely  similar  to  those 
which  obtain  in  Bermuda.  In  order  to  procure 
bulbs  of  good  quality  and  profitable  in  size  and 
quantity,  the  flowers  must  be  cut  (and  disposed  of 
profitably,  if  practicable),  and  then  the  energies  of 
the  plants,  no  longer  expended  on  maturing  the 
flower  and  its  seed,  will  be  given  to  enlarging  and 
multiplying  the  bulbs.  In  this  way  the  grower 
may  be  successful  commercially  as  well  as  horticul- 
turally, by  acting  on  the  lines  of  the  maxim 
"Cut  flowers  and  have  flowers." — James  Neish, 
M.D.,  Old  Harbour,  May,  1900,  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society." 


SELECTION.* 

By  Henry  L'Eveque  Vilmorin. 

The  word  selection,  taken  in  its  general  sense,  means  choice. 
In  natural  history,  when  applied  to  plants  or  animals,  which 
man  raises  under  domestication,  it  assumes  a  more  restricted 
meaning,  and  is  applied  only  to  the  choice  of  individuals 
considered  as  agents  of  reproduction.  It  is  in  this- sense  alone 
that  the  word  selection  is  used  in  this  article. 

The  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  reasons  for 
miking  a  certain  choice,  the  results  it  may  produce,  the  pre 
cautions  that  should  accompany  it,  the  practical  methods  of 
applying  it,  and  the  difficulties  that  may  be  met  and  may 
defeat  the  purposes  in  view. 

Evidently  the  process  is  quite  different  from  natural  selec 
tion.  The  latter  proceeds  independently  of  man  by  the 
simple  interplay  of  natural  forces,  while  artificial  selection  is 
an  act  performed  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his 
needs  and  tastes.  Nature  modifies  plants  in  their  interest ; 
man  modifies  them  in  his;  but  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  there  is  an  acquirement  of  characters  and  a  trans- 
mission of  the  characters  acquired. 

This  article  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  selection  and 
its  relation  to  evolution,  of  which  the  creation  of  varieties  by 
selection  is  only  one  phase  ;  nor  is  it  the  place  to  discuss  the 
relative  permanence  of  existing  species.  The  task  of  the 
improver  of  cultivated  plants  is  not  to  create  new  species, 
but  to  establish  and  fix  in  known  species  well  defined  and 
constant  races  possessing  distinct  characters  which  may 
render  them  useful  or  agreeable  to  man. 

The  practice  of  selection  is  almost  or  quite  as  old  as  tho 
practice  of  cultivation  itself.  It  is  certain  that  from  the 
most  remote  beginnings  of  pastoral  life,  primitive  man  has 
preferred  the  finest  and  best-shaped  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. In  the  same  way,  when  the  culture  of  certain  useful 
plants  had  succeeded  to  a  more  primitive  form  of  pastoral 
agriculture,  or  had  become  associated  with  it,  the  domesti- 
cated races  of  plants  were  gradually  ameliorated  by  the 
diligence  of  some  men  who  were  more  observant  and  interested 
than  others  ;  and  the  improved  races  were  disseminated  from 
place  to  place. 

*  Experiment  Station  Reccrd,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Effects  of  Cultivation  on  Plants. 

Much  has  been  said  of  cultivation  as  a  means  of  improving 
plants.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  the  selection  of 
the  individual  intended  to  reproduce  a  sort  has  done  intinitely 
more  in  this  direction  than  cultivation,  properly  so  called. 
Without  doubt,  the  larger  amounts  of  plant-food,  air,  and 
room  that  are  provided  for  the  plant  under  careful  cultiva- 
tion, as  compared  with  wild  conditions,  are  the  means  by 
which  some  given  plants  attain  to  a  greater  individual  deve- 
lopment ;  but  cultivation  in  general  advances  improvement 
principally  because  it  gives  to  man  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  plant  closely,  to  notice  even  the  slightest  variations  in 
the  characters  of  the  different  individuals,  to  note  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  all  the  variations  which  appear  useful 
to  him,  and  to  fix  them  by  sowing  the  seed  from  all  the 
individuals  that  have  shown  these  variations. 

Superabundance  of  food-supply  undoubtedly  favours  the 
appearance  in  cultivated  plants  of  variations  which  consist  of 
multiplication  of  parts  of  a  plant  or  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  certain  parts  among  them,  but  heredity  interferes  to 
fix  those  characters,  so  that  they  are  seen  to  persist  in  indi- 
viduals escaped  from  cultivation  and  are  perpetuated  for  a 
long  time,  even  after  the  causes  that  brought  them  into 
existence  have  ceased  to  act. 

Selection  in  the  Earlier  Ages. 
We  possess  few  records  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
improvement  by  selection  of  the  various  useful  or  ornamental 
plants  in  ancient  times  ;  yet  the  figures  which  have  been  left 
to  us  in  paintings,  mosaics,  and  sculptures  indicate  a  notable 
improvement  of  the  species  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  over  the  wild  types  of  the 
same  plants  found  in  those  regions  at  the  present  day.  The 
Leeks  of  Egypt,  to  the  fame  of  which  the  sacred  writings 
bear  witness,  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings 
of  Egyptian  tombs  as  of  a  size  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
wild  Leeks  of  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  which,  without 
doubt,  represent  the  primitive  type  of  the  species.  The 
Romans  cultivated  several  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea  that 
represented  an  immense  advance  over  the  wild  type  found  on 
the  coast  regions  of  Europe.  The  flowers  and  fruits,  figures 
of  which  are  found  frequently  in  Roman  works  of  art, 
resemble  more  the  varieties  of  the  present  day  than  the 
primitive  types  from  which  they  were  developed. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  those  fruits 
and  flowers  that  are  propagated  by  grafts  and  not  by  seeds, 
that  selection  is  not  entirely  unconcerned  in  their  culture, 
but  even  in  such  cases  is  found  to  exert  its  influence  in  several 
ways.  A  new  variety  generally  originates  from  a  seed  which 
may  have  been  accidentally  planted,  the  resulting  plant  being 
reproduced  and  multiplied  by  grafting,  or  from  seed  planted 
by  man,  the  various  young  plants  being  carefully  observed 
from  day  to  day,  and  compared  with  each  other  ;  and  meri- 
torious novelties,  if  such  appear,  selected  and  propagated.  In 
grafting,  two  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  In  the 
first  place,  only  those  stocks  should  be  used  that  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  as  free  as  possible  from  defects  and  diseases,  and 
well  provided  with  roots  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  grafts 
should  be  taken  from  the  youngest  and  healthiest  shoots  of  the 
plant  that  is  to  be  propagated,  and  always  from  those  that 
represent  most  faithfully  the  characters  it  is  desired 
to  reproduce.  Sometimes  variations  are  produced  in 
plants  by  dimorphism,  as  by  variation  in  the  form 
or  colour  of  the  foliage,  or  in  the  shape  or  hue 
of  the  flowers,  as  often  occurs  in  the  Chrysanthemum. 
There  is  then  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  the  modified 
branch  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  any  other  method. 
The  question  of  the  permanence  or  running  out  of  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  which  is  so  often  and  so  contradictorily  dis- 
cussed in  the  horticultural  press  of  all  countries,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  question  of  nelection.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  given  type  should  run  out,  if  only  proper 
stocks  and  healthy  grafts  are  used  in  propagation  ;  but  the 
variety  will  certainly  disappear  if  it  is  attacked  by  parasites 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  a  graft  that 
does  not  carry  with  it  its  enemy. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  selection  of  cultivated  vege- 
tables and  flowers  propagated  by  seeds.  Italy,  Provence, 
Flanders,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  were,  at  about 
the  beginning  of  modern  times,  the  principal  centres  of  the 
improvement  of  common  plants.  Seeds  grown  in  these  places 
bore  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  the  popularity 
that  they  enjoyed  shows  that  the  characteristics  developed 
in  the  various  varieties  of  plants  by  these  skilful  and  careful 
gardeners  were  well  fixed,  else  they  could  not  have  repro- 
duced themselves  faithfully  when  cultivated  under  very 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Vegetable  gardeners 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  creators  of  European  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  (and  at  the  same  time  of  many  varieties  of 
flowers,  for  the  two  occupations  of  vegetable  gardener  and 
florist  were  very  often  followed  by  the  same  individual,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  at  the  present  day)  ;  and  the  uniformity, 
the  constancy,  and  the  cooking  qualities  of  the  varieties  of 
vegetables  originating  in  Naples,  Milan,  Lyons,  Paris,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  bore  witness  to  the  skill,  fine  observation, 
and  judgment,  in  the  application  of  selection  which  our 
predecessors  possessed. 

It  is  only  since  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  seed  business  has  begun  to  be  separated  little  by 
little  from  that  of  general  gardening;  and  as  division  of 
labour  always  results  in  an  improved  product,  the  establish- 
ments that  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
growing  of  seed  have  come  to  do  it  better  and  more  economi- 
cally than  the  common  gardeners,  whose  time  and  effort  were 
divided  among  various  lines  of  production.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  competition  of  the  market  gudeners  as  well  as 


that  of  the  florists,  properly  so  called,  is  still  very  useful  to 
the  careful  seedsman  in  that  it  helps  to  keep  him  always  in 
the  front  line  of  progress.  To  a  less  extent  than  the  market 
gardener  and  florist,  the  seedsman  is  brought  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  consumer  whose  needb  are  the  source  of 
progress  and  new  acquisitions.  The  former  sometimes  supply 
these  needs,  but  often  they  turn  to  the  seedsman  and  point 
out  to  him  the  prospect  of  increased  profits  as  the  reward  for 
the  creation  of  new  and  desirable  varieties. 

At  the  present  day  species  that  have  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  have  become,  so  to  say,  like  wax  in  the  hands  of 
special  growers,  who  mould  them  and  fashion  them  to  their 
taste,  obtaining  the  various  modifications  of  shape,  size, 
flavour,  &c,  demanded  by  the  preferences  of  their  patrons  and 
the  caprices  of  fashion. 

Examples  of  Selection. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  variations  that  selection  can  develop  and  fix  than  the 
cultivated  forms  of  Brassica  oleracea.  As  already  stated, 
this  plant  is  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  and 
is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  wild  plant  grows  princi- 
pally on  the  calcareous  cliffs  on  the  border  of  the  sea.  It 
is  a  semi-herbaceous,  semi-ligneous  vegetable,  flowering  from 
the  second  year  onward,  much  branched,  and  making  each 
year  both  flowering  branches  and  vegetative  branches  which 
are  to  flower  the  year  following.  The  leaves  are  thick 
and  fleshy,  as  are  the  flowering  branches,  while  the  stem 
and  the  crown  of  the  root  are  also  to  a  certain  extent  swollen 
and  thickened.  All  of  these  characters  will  be  found  exag- 
gerated greatly  in  the  cultivated  varieties  of  B.  oleracea,  but 
not  all  of  them  in  any  one  race.  Ordinarily,  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  plant  is  selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  forms  of  vegetables  which, 
identical  or  nearly  so  with  the  others  in  their  essential  charac- 
teristics of  flower  and  fruit,  present  most  divergent  forms  so 
far  as  the  organs  of  vegetation  are  concerned. 

Cabbages,  which  form  the  most  important  group  of  cul- 
tivated B.  oleracea,  represent  the  plant  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  form— that  is,  to  a  single  erect  stem  bearing  at  its 
upper  extremity  numerous  large,  thickened  leaves,  more  or 
less  closely  crowded  together,  which,  according  to  their 
shape  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  over  each  other, 
form  heads  that  are  oval  (as  in  York  Sugar  Loaf),  conical 
(Early  Etampes,  Pomeranian),  spherical  (Joanet,  Holland 
Short  Stem),  or  flattened  (St.  Denis,  Brunswick).  The  same 
forms  are  found  again  in  the  Savoys,  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  Cabbages  in  the  form  of  development  of  the 
parenchyma  between  the  little  nerves  of  the  leaves,  giving 
the  upper  surface  a  blistered  appearance  ;  oval  (Long  Headed 
Savoy),  conical  (St.  Jean  Savoy),  spherical  (Victoria  Savoy), 
and  flattened  (Roblet  Savoy). 

Again,  the  same  variety  of  forms  is  found  among  the  red 
Cabbages,  where  the  entire  leaf  is  coloured  a  deep  red ; 
conical  (Red  Conical),  spherical  (Red  Dwarf  Erfurt),  flattened 
(Red  Pologne). 

All  these  forms  without  exception  are  the  result  of  a  patient 
and  prolonged  selection  which  has  given  to  them  almost 
complete  permanence. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  modifications  of  this  plant,  or 
even  of  the  leaves  alone.  There  are  the  various  headless 
Cabbages  or  Kale,  which  differ  widely  in  respect  to  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  One  of  them,  the  Collard  (Rosette  Cole- 
wort),  has  round,  spoon-shaped  leaves,  imbricated  but  not 
crowded  together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  those  in  the 
middle  of  air  and  light  and  thus  blanch  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  inner  leaves  of  the  head  Cabbage.  There  are  nume- 
rous varieties  of  Kales  with  the  leaves  green  or  red,  entire  or 
laciniate,  flat  or  curled  ;  Portugal  Cabbage,  cow  Cabbage, 
branched  Kales  (B.  oleracea  ramosa),  Palm  borecole,  and 
many  besides,  among  which  Brussels  Sprouts  is  not  the  least 
strange.  On  a  simple,  straight  stem  are  ranged  petiolate, 
flattened,  spoon-shaped  leaves.  At  the  axil  of  each  leaf  is 
developed  a  little  branch,  the  leaves  of  which  fold  over  each 
other  and  are  closely  imbricated,  forming  a  little  hard  head. 
Selection  has  solved  the  problem,  apparently  so  difficult,  of 
inducing  the  formation  of  heads  on  the  branches  of  a  stem 
without  such  formation  at  its  top. 

The  stem  of  B.  oleracea,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  the  wild  type 
very  large,  and  capable  of  becoming  thickened.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  tendency,  selection  has  established  a  form, 
the  entire  stem  of  which  becomes  large  and  fleshy,  and  yields 
a  product  that  can  be  used  as  a  vegetable  when  it  is  young 
and  tender,  and  is  valuable  as  a  food  for  cattle  in  winter  when 
it  has  reached  its  full  development. 

If,  instead  of  affecting  the  entire  stem,  the  swelling  is 
localised  a  little  distance  above  the  ground,  the  Kohl-rabi  is 
formed,  the  varieties  of  which  are  numerous,  large  or  small, 
early  or  late,  white  or  violet. 

The  capability  of  becoming  thickened  and  fleshy  is  not 
limited  to  the  stem.  The  tap-root  possesses  it  also,  and  plants 
which  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  vary  in  this  way  having 
been  noticed  and  reproduced,  have  yielded,  under  the  influence 
of  long-continued  selection,  the  turnip-rooted  Cabbage, 
B.  caulo-rapa  and  ruta-baga,  the  former  of  which  has  white 
flesh,  the  latter  yellow.  They  are  round,  oblong,  or  flattened, 
and  may  weigh  as  much  as  S  or  10  klg.  Selection  has  produced 
these  numerous  forms  from  a  root  that  weighs  scarcely  1  or  2 
oz.  in  the  wild  state. 

A  still  more  remarkable  modification  was  developed,  as 
follows :  The  floral  branch  of  B.  oleracea  is  very  thick  and, 
especially  at  the  early  period  of  its  growth,  very  tender  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste  when  cooked.  Certain  Italian  gardeners 
noticed  that  the  inflorescences  of  certain  individuals  had  the 
sprouts  larger  and  more  thickened  than  others.     Collecting 


the  seed  from  these,  and  selecting  among  the  descendants 
of  the  second  generation  those  plants  which  yielded 
the  largest  and  shortest  floral  shoots,  they  have- 
succeeded  in  creating  the  very  characteristic  modification 
known  as  the  Cauliflower.  Here  the  pedicels  of  the 
flower  have  become  very  much  thickened  and  flattened! 
at  the  expense  of  the  flowers  themselves,  which  on  the 
principal  shoots  have  become  atrophied,  and  appear  in  small 
numbers  only  on  the  shoots  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank, 
which  develop  slowly  on  those  heads  which  have  not  been  cut 
at  the  time  when  they  were  good  to  eat.  With  the  principal 
results  once  obtained,  selection  has  produced  varieties  of 
Cauliflower,  early  or  late,  of  varying  size,  white,  yellow,  rose,, 
or  violet  in  colour,  and  of  various  degrees  of  hardiness. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plant  the  different  races  of  which  have  come 
down  in  culture  under  such  different  forms  that  an  unusual 
keenness  of  insight,  or  the  aid  of  botanical  science,  is 
necessary,  to  explain  that  they  truly  "belong  to  one  wild  type 
in  which,  in  one  case  the  leaves,  in  another  the  inflorescences, 
in  still  another  the  stem  or  the  root,  have  been  literally 
modified  by  the  power  of  selection  to  such  an  extent  that  from 
infinitely  slight  variations  at  the  beginning  the  differences 
between  the  various  races  have  become  greater  than  are  often 
found  in  Nature  between  different  species  of  the  same  genus  ; 
and  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  almost  imperceptible 
steps  under  the  influence  of  continued  selection  in  a  single 
direction. 

Doubtless  selection  may  be  defined,  but  nothing  can 
explain  it  so  well  as  its  results.  For  this  reason  I  shall 
mention  a  few  more  examples  taken  from  among  the  most 
common  plants. 

Take,  for  instance,  Celery.  This  is  an  aquatic  perennial 
plant,  native  in  almost  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mediterranean ,. 
having  its  stem  and  petioles  relatively  large,  tender,  hollow, 
and  of  a  pronounced  aromatic  odour.  It  was  early  observed 
in  ditches  and  swamps,  and  introduced  into  cultivation.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  planted  in  gardens,  more 
perhaps  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  use  in  domestic  religious 
ceremonies,  than  as  a  vegetable  properly  so  called.  When  it 
came  to  be  appreciated  as  a  plant  for  the  kitchen  garden, 
it  became  an  object  of  the  gardener's  attention  At  first 
the  size  of  the  petioles  was  increased,  then  the  plants 
with  hollow  petioles  were  eliminated  as  inferior  to  those 
in  which  the  entire  stalk  was  filled  with  tender,  crisp 
flesh.  Plants  throwing  up  suckers  were  weeded  out 
because  growth-force  is  always  more  economically  utilised 
when  it  concentres  about  a  single  plant  axis,  than  when 
it  is  divided  among  several.  The  useful  part  of  the  Celery 
being  the  stalk  or  petiole  of  the  leaf,  efforts  were  and  are 
still  directed  toward  the  development  of  this  organ  by 
reducing  others  to  the  smallest  size  compatible  with  the  good 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  variety  Pascal  is  very  near  to  the 
present  ideal  of  a  green  Celery.  The  self -blanching  Celery 
was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  perhaps  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  a  very  successful  market-gardener,  Chemitt 
The  original  plant  yielded  seed  from  which  was  raised* 
a  good  proportion  of  the  new  variety,  but  also  some 
green  plants.  By  persistent  selection  the  proportion  of  green 
plants  has  been  considerably  reduced,  but  they  have  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  By  way  of  compensation,  this  race  las 
yielded  a  pretty  variation  with  rose-coloured  ribs,  which  is 
becoming  fixed.  White  Plume  and  Boston  Market  are 
two  good  American  varieties.  The  latter  throws  up- 
many  suckers,  which  is  considered  a  defect  according 
to  European  s  andards.  But  attention  has  not  always  been 
concentrated  upon  the  petioles  of  the  Celery.  Connoisseurs 
have  not  failed  to  observe  that  the  fleshy  roots  on  which  the 
leaves  are  inserted  possessed  an  especial  flavour  and  were 
sweeter,  although  not  of  as  clear  a  colour  as  the  stalks.  By 
selection  certain  plants  have  been  obtained  in  which  the  root 
has  been  modified  into  a  large,  well-shaped,  and  very  regular, 
rounded  enlargement,  as  in  the  Erfurt  and  Prague  Turnip, 
rooted  Celeries. 

It  should  be  noted  in  comparing  the  various  races  of  B. 
oleracea  that  but  one  organ  is  enlarged.  If  this  organ  is  the 
root,  the  leaves  and  the  petioles  are  proportionately  diminished 
in  size,  and  serve  only  as  auxiliary  organs  to  the  root.  It  is 
very  difficult  in  general  to  develop  two  organs  at  the  same 
time  to  any  great  degree  in  the  same  plant.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  the  Beet  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  history  of  its 
cultural  evolution  presents  many  analogies  to  that  of  the 
Celery.  I  fchall  devote  only  enough  time  to  it  to  point  out 
certain  differences  between  these  two  vegetables.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  case  of  the  Beet  it  is  the  kind  of  root  developed 
that  'is  of  greatest  importance.  In  this  case  the  leaves  are 
only  the  organs  of  assimilation,  and  of  transformation  of 
the  food  absorbed.  The  form  having  the  leaves,  or  rather 
the  petioles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  very  much  enlarged  and 
the  root  small,  branched,  and  fibrous,  is  known  as  the  Swiss- 
chard.  Whenever  there  occurs  an  enlargement  of  the  stalk  or 
petioles  properly  so  called,  one  may  be  certain  that  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  root  has  already  occurred  or  will  occur 
immediately. 

The  deep  red  colour  of  garden  Beets  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. But  in  sugar  Beets,  the  absence  of  colour— that  is,  the 
perfect  whiteness  of  the  flesh  of  the  root— is  a  condition  of 
perfection.  Selection  has  produced  this  very  remarkable 
specialisation.  There  is  no  necessary  or  absolute  correlation 
between  the  colour  of  the  root  and  that  of  the  foliage.  In 
garden  Beets  a  thick,  tender,  sweet,  and  richly-coloured  flesh 
is  much  desired.  Now,  a  variety  may  have  these  qualities 
without  its  foliage  showing,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
growing  period,  any  particularly  deep  coloration.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  the  fashion  to  produce  varieties  of  garden  Beets 
with  large  and  deeply- coloured  foliage  (as  in  Dell's  Dark  Leaf 
Beet).    Some  men  of  independence  and  good  judgment  have 
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ciot  hesitated  to  say  that  this  is  putting  colour  to  a  bad  use  ; 
that  it  is  better  to  concentrate  it  in  the  root.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dark  red  Egyptian  and  Cheltenham  Green  Beets,  and 
among  the  American  varieties  Edmund  Early  Turnip,  are 
living  proofs  that  a  variety  may  have  finely-coloured  roots, 
and.'at  the  same  time  preserve  in  its  leaves  a  noticeable  pro- 
portion of  greeu  surface.     A  third  class  might  be  made  of 


Take,  for  instance,  the  Amaranth  ;  this  is  an  annual  plan 
from  India  of  rapid  growth,  with  large,  alternate,  oval 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  (lowers  In  large  bracteate  clustered 
spikes.  It  has  become,  under  the  influence  of  selection,  in 
one  case  a  vegetable  esteemed  for  its  large  and  thickened 
leaves  ;  in  another  case  an  ornameutal,  valued  also  for  its 
leaves,   which   in  this  instance  are  variously  coloured  and 


Fig.  47. — gymkopsis  uniserialis,  and  details  op  the  flower, 
colour  of  flowers  chrome- yellow. 


those  having  very  deeply-coloured,  reddish-brown  foliage, 
which  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  only,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Dracaena  Beet.  But  in  agreement  with  the  rule  already 
laid  down,  this  race  has  a  small  root  of  no  culinary  value. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  list  of  plants  which  have  been 
^modified  by  artificial  selection  in  such  divergent  directions, 
and;  which  so  plainly  bear  the  impress  of  man's  activity, 
•without  mentioning  a  few  ornamental  plants  as  well  as  garden 
vegetables. 


variegated ;  and  in  a  third  case  it  is  valued  for  its  inflo- 
rescence, which  is  so  curiously  modified  that  one  would 
hardly  recognise  at  first  sight  the  original  type  in  the  strange 
variations  that  have  been  developed  from  it. 

Let  us  consider  only  the  extremes,  the  Cockscomb  and  the 
feathered  Celosia.  The  former  is  a  low-growing,  stocky  plant, 
with  its  flowering  head  enormously  developed.  An  accidental 
fasciation  of  the  stem  has  been  fixed  by  selection,  and  aug- 
mented to  such  an  incredible  degree  that  the  size  of  the 


stem  at  its  top  must  be  measured  by  dissecting  all  the  redu- 
plications which  form  the  part  of  the  plant  called  the  comb. 
This  coloured  velvety  mass,  so  ornamental  in  its  bizarre 
effects,  is  the  simple  modification  of  an  ordinary  straight 
cylindrical  stem  into  the  comb. 

From  the  same  original  type  has  been  produced  another 
entirely  different  plant.  This  is  the  feathered  Celosia,  which 
is  as  graceful  and  light  as  the  other  is  massive  and  stocky. 
Whereas  all  the  stems  were  united  into  one  in  the  cockscomb, 
they  are  here  distiuct,  erect,  and  divided  into  ascending 
branches,  each  one  of  which  ends  in  a  plume  having  a  varying 
number  of  filaments  furnished  with  bright  -  coloured,  silky 
bracts,  and  vary  from  golden-yellow,  through  flame  colour  and 
crimson  to  deep  violet.  In  spite  of  such  great  differences  in 
appearance  between  the  two  plants,  it  is  not  possible  to 
observe  the  botanical  characters  and  fail  to  recognise  that 
both  are  modifications  of  the  same  original  species. 

From  the  same  root  are  produced  still  other  formations  in 
which  the  ornamental  part  is  not  the  inflorescence  but  the 
leaf,  which  is  zoned  or  flagellated  or  bordered,  sometimes  with 
brown  on  a  green  ground-work,  or  sometimes  with  bright  red 
on  yellow  or  brown,  or  even  simply  on  a  brighter  shade  of  red. 
All  these  pretty  variations  are  the  result  of  selection  acting  on 
the  various  forms  found  in  Nature,  or  on  modifications  induced 
and  patiently  accentuated  by  man. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  making  the  list  too  long, 
many  other  examples  of  profound  modifications  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  selection  on  the  natural  characters  of 
wild  plants  could  be  mentioned.  A  single  example  that  has 
been  produced  entirely  within  recent  times  will  be  instanced. 
The  Canna  was  introduced  into  garden  culture  about  1820  as  a 
foliage  plant ;  seeds  were  sown  to  obtain  variations  of  form 
and  colour  of  foliage,  and  the  success  of  M.  Annee  in  this 
respect  is  well  known.  More  recently  M.  Crozy,  of  Lyons, 
and  other  growers,  have  directed  their  efforts  to  increasing 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  the 
large-flowered  varieties  that  to-day  rival  the  Gladiolus  for 
garden  decoration  in  summer.  At  the  same  time  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  has  increased  in  brilliancy.  It  may  be  said 
indeed  that  hybridisation  has  not  been  entirely  unconcerned 
in  this  increase  of  size,  but  it  is  none  the  le3s  selectiun  that 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  tendency  thus  introduced  into  the 
plant  as  a  result  of  crossing,  and  that  produces  for  us  each 
year  better  varieties,  the  series  of  which  is  still  far  from 
being  exhausted. 

{To  he  continued.) 


GYMNOPSIS    UNISERIALIS. 

This  is  an  annual  received  from  Herr  Dammann, 
of  San  Giovanni  a  Teducoio,  near  Naples.  He 
describes  it  as  a  native  of  Texas,  and  as  resembling 
in  its  habit  Helianthus  cucumerifolius.  It  grows 
about  30  inches  high.  Above  the  dark  green  foliage 
rise  most  abundantly,  on  rather  long  stems,  the  very 
pretty  chrome-yellow  flowers,  which  are  from  2  to 
.'$  inches  in  diameter  (tig.  47).  They  are  most 
valuable  for  cutting,  as  they  keep  well  in  water 
for  a  long  time.  The  plant  produces  flowers  with- 
out interruption  from  June  to  September.  It  seems 
to  be  more  generally  known  under  its  synonym  of 
Gymnolomia,  under  which  name  it  is  described  and 
figured  by  M.  Mottet  in  his  excellent  French  edition 
of  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  It  has 
also  another  synonym  of  Heliomeris.  I  consider 
it  quite  an  ornamental  plant,  though  unfortunately 
miffy,  and  apt  to  damp  off  when  in  a  young  state. 
W.  E.  Ouwhleton. 


Nursery  Notes. 


SEED  GROWING  AT  EYNSFORD. 
Those  persons  who  have  visited  our  large  seed 
farms,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
soon  realise  that  we  have  not  to  depend  quite  so 
largely  as  is  sometimes  thought  for  our  seeds  upon 
what  is  grown  for  us  out  of  Great  Britain.  Not 
that  it  is  either  wise  or  needful  that  seed  growing, 
or  horticulture  in  any  of  its  aspects,  should  be 
looked  on  in  any  insular  spirit,  as  our  beloved 
art  ought  to  know  neither  nation  nor  race  ;  never- 
theless we  are  pleased  when  we  see  in  our  own 
land  that  the  raising  of  seeds  of  many  species  of 
plants  is  an  industry  which  is  prospering,  and 
showing  that  despite  its  variability,  the  British 
climate  is  not  without  advantages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  seeds.  Certainly  there  may  be 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
spots  for  this  kind  of  enterprise,  yet  we  find  it  is 
generally  successful  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  Eynsford  locality  seems  to  be  specially  fitted 
for  the  work  of  seed  production.     It  is  extensive, 
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for  there  are  some  300  acres  under  cultivation. 
There  are  lofty  hill  sides,  and  a  deep,  broad  fertile 
valley.  There  is  the  fullest  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind,  there  is  variety  of  soil,  and  there  is  a  some- 
what southerly  position  that  affords  the  maximum 
of  light.  This  extensive  area  is  not  all  devoted 
to  seed  culture,  for  some  of  it  is  made  to 
produce  ordinary  farm  crops  interchangeable  with 
seed  crops.  Some  portions  are  of  permanent  nur- 
sery character,  and  fruits,  Roses,  shrubs,  trees, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  myriads  of  similar  things  are 
well  and  freely  grown.  But  there  is  constant  varia- 
tion and  exchange  going  on,  80  that  crops  of  diverse 
nature  are  regularly  notated.  The  firm  devotes  itself 
entirely  to  garden  seeds,  or,  as  Mr.  Cannell  so 
quaintly  terms  them,  "  golden  "  seeds,  meaning 
thereby  that  Kentish-raised  seeds  ultimately  pro- 
duce golden  crops,  and  profits.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  describing  a  seed-farm  such  as  that 
at  Eynsford  is  in  mentioning  all  of  the  diverse 
crops  found  thereon. 

ASTEKS. 

Probably,  just  at  present,  none  attracts  more 
attention  than  the  Asters  of  the  annual  section, 
for  these  are  in  apparently  immense  quantities  and 
variety.  Talk  about  too  many  Asters  !  Why  there 
seems  to  be  some_150  or  200  or  so  diverse  varieties 
of  these  favourite  annuals,  and  in  harvesting  every 
diverse  form,  apart  from  the  most  careful  rogueing 
whilstin  bloom — and  seed  growers  are  terribly  severe 
on  everything  in  their  stocks  that  is  not  of  good 
character — everything  has  to  be  saved  separately 
with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  one  of  the  unquestioned 
characteristics  of  ..Asters  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  influenced  by  insect  visitation,  as  varieties  that 
are  grown  side  by  side  do  not  seem  to  vary  in  the 
east ;  yet  natural  fertilisation  seems  to  be  perfect. 
Those  who  saw  the  remarkable  collection  of  cut 
blooms  recently  staged  by  the  firm  at  the  Drill 
Hall  were  enabled  to  gather  from  it  something  of 
the  variety  grown,  as  also  to  judge  of  the  fine 
quality  of  the  double  flowers.  Yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  German  novelties,  all  were  produced 
by  plants  grown  from  home-saved  seed,  and  of 
similar  productions  for  several  previous  years  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  who  so  ably  presides  over 
the  seed-growing  department,  asserts  that  their 
Kentish  culture  and  constant  keen  supervision  in 
rogueing,  causes  constant  improvement  in  the 
flowers.  What  gigantic  flowers,  almost  like  white 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  are  the  Emperor  and 
Comet.  Then  there  are  Victorias,  Mignons,  Paeony- 
flowered,  Chrysanthemum,  tall  and  dwarf,  Bouquet, 
Quilled,  and  many  others,  each  one  represented  by 
so-ne  six  to  twelve  colours.  Certainly,  of  Asters 
alone,  it  is  possible  to  have  during  July  and  August 
a  garden  of  marvellous  beauty.  Summer  and 
intermediate  stocks  are  chiefly  grown  in  pota  under 
glass,  where  they  are  found  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  seed. 

Phlox  Drummondi  astonishes  not  only  by  the 
variety  of  habit  [found,  but  by  the  variety  of  its 
colouring.  There  are  free-growing  forms,  such  as 
we  have  long  been  familiar  with,  some  dozen  or 
more  of  colours  and  markings.  There  are  star- 
shaped  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  rank  amongst 
the  quaintest  grown  in  gardens.  There  are  "com- 
pactum  "  forms  that  present  in  habit  and  effect 
the  embodiment  of  beauty  for  bedding  plants,  the 
colours  generally  of  the  flowers  being  fitly  termed 
glorious. 

By  way  of  antidote  to  all  this  brilliancy  of  colour 
come  the  big  patches  of  Mignonette  in  numerous 
varieties  also  ;  and  how  profusely  do  they  seem  to 
seed  on  these  Kentish  hills  !  There  are  Giant 
whites  and  reds,  the  latter  chiefly  of  the  pyra- 
midal form  ;  golden  hued,  and  others  all  neutral 
tinted,  yet  so  sweet-smelling  !  It  is  a  poor  garden 
indeed  that  has  not  its  bed  of  Mignonette. 

Verbenas,  once  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  are 
here  flowering  in  great  profuseness,  not  only  mixed 
for  those  who  like  them  so,  but  also  in  separate 
colours.  What  beautiful  varieties  of  these  summer 
flowers  may  now  be  had  through  seed  production, 


such  as  in  times  passed  gardeners  would  have 
desired  to  possess  and  propagate.  The  Verbena  is 
now  of  such  line  form,  so  varied  and  beautiful, 
that  it  is  but  needful  to  purchase  a  packet  and  sow 
the  seed  in  the  spring  to  have  from  the  plants  truly 
charming  effects.  Not  only  Neniesia  strumosa 
Suttoni,  but  also  a  fine,  nearly  white-rlowered, 
compact  form,  does  well  here  too.  The  latter 
bears  resemblance  to  Lobelia  compacta,  the 
plants  being  literally  balls  of  flowers,  about  6 
inches  in  height. 

Then  how  wonderfully  good  are  the  Balsams. 
It  is  quite  a  joy  to  see  these  plants  so  commonly 
relegated  to  pots,  and  drawn  too,  doing  so  finely 
outdoors  here.  There  are  plants  10  inches  in 
height,  literally  masses  of  flowers  ;  and  there  is  the 
old  strain  in  many  colours  18  inches  high,  and  all 
producing  superb  double  blooms.  Then,  by  way  of 
change,  comes  a  big  breadth  of  noble  Hollyhocks  ; 
and  yet  farther  off  is  seen  a  breadth  of  the  double 
Jacobcea  in  great  variety  of  colouring.  How  is  it 
that  these  long- blooming  plants  with  such  beautiful 
colours  are  not  used  for  summer  bedding  ?  Now  is 
passed  the  remnant  of  a  large  breadth  of  hybrid 
Columbines,  of  which  the  firm  have  such  a  charm- 
ing strain.  Pew  hardy  plants  excel  these  Aqui- 
legias  for  beauty  or  quaintness  when  in  full  bloom. 
Prom  these,  new  colours  and  combinations  still 
come  yearly  from  seed. 

Double  orange  and  lemon  Marigolds  are  very 
fine  ;  large  breadths  of  them  show  now  but  very 
few  singles,  the  strains  are  so  good,  and  in  form  of 
flower  so  perfect.  The  French  Striped,  in  diverse 
forms,  and  pretty  singles,  are  also  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  strong  winds  that  have  recently  pre- 
vailed seem  to  have  swept  over  the  several  large 
breadths  and  to  have  left  them  unharmed,  for  they 
are  flowering  gloriously.  What  wonderful  blooms 
some  strains  have,  how  wonderfully  floriferous 
are  the  smaller-flowered  ones.  The  pretty  white 
Snowball,  of  compact  habit,  is  a  remaikable  fine 
bedder. 

Godetias,  Clarkias,  Gaillardias,  Calliopsis,  and 
myriads  of  other  good  hardy  annuals,  and  all  in 
great  variety  are  found  here,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  in  the  harvesting  they  are  kept  so  true. 
Amongst  the3e  the  beautiful  variety  of  Chrysan- 
themum annuus  and  tricolor  call  for  special  notice, 
they  are  so  dwarf,  yet  so  charming.  Probably 
many  of  those  who  have  gardens  know  nothing 
of  these  good  annuals.  Dianthuses  in  their  won- 
drous variety  are  better  known,  and  these  give 
fine  masses.  Sweet  Peas  are  a  remarkable  feature, 
even  the  much-abused  Cupid  section  are  blooming 
profusely,  whilst  of  the  tall  varieties  in  separate 
clumps  entire  rows  are  carrying  a  second  crop  of 
bloom.  There  are  100  varieties  of  these  grown  in 
this  way. 

Vegetables. 

These  productions  form  a  very  interesting  and 
important  feature.  Not  only  are  there  great 
breadths  of  ordinary  spring  sowings  of  Onions  made, 
but  a  few  thousands  of  winter  sown  plants  are 
yearly  put  out  to  furnish  giant  bulbs,  and  there 
should  be  in  the  autumn  a  very  fine  stock  of 
these.  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  holds  that  seed  from 
such  bulbs  gives  the  finest  stocks,  and  no  doubt 
that  is  true,  for  general  experience  sustains  the 
opinion.  There  are  now  growing  in  this  way 
splendid  examples  of  Ailsa  Craig,  Improved  Wrox- 
ton,  Improved  Reading,  Cocoa  Nut,  Cranston's 
Excelsior,  Webb's  Masterpiece,  Sutton's  Al,  and 
others  ;  and  one  of  great  promise,  sent  for  trial 
from  Portugal  by  Baron  Tait. 

Of  Cabbage,  the  firm  is  particularly  proud  of  its 
fine  stock  of  Defiance.  This  is  a  very  handsome, 
solid,  conical  green  Cabbage,  not  large,  and  as  seen 
here,  presenting  absolutely  perfect  exhibition  heads. 
Some  10  acres  are  devoted  to  culinary  Peas,  and  all 
are  staked.  These  have  done  well  on  a  lofty  hill- 
side, open  to  the  sun,  a  position  that  seems  to 
have  suited  them  admirably.  There  seem  to  be 
scores  of  the  most  popular  varieties.  Broad  Beans, 
Runner  Beans  of  the  best  strains,  Dwarf  Kidney 


Beans,  are  all  found  in  profusion  ;  and  of  Potatosr, 
there  are  breadths,  including  apparently  every 
well-known  variety.  The  stocks  seem  to  be  in 
excellent,  clean  condition,  and  they  have  ample 
room  allowed  them.  Disease  does  not  seem  to 
harm  the  tubers  in  the  pure  air  of  this  exposed 
position.  Beets  form  important  articles  in  seed 
production.  There  are  the  best  of  the  Turnip- 
rooted  ones,  and  of  the  tapering-rooted,  Pragnell'a 
Exhibition,  Dell's  Crimson,  Sutton's  Dark-red, 
Cheltenham  Green-top,  &c.  Parsnips,  too,  are 
grown  for  seed  ;  and  of  Carrots,  there  are  to  suit 
all  tastes,  Early  Scarlet  Horn,  Eirly  Nantes,  In- 
termediate, Long  Surrey,  and  Altrincham,  the  beBt 
stocks  for  garden  culture.  Tomatos  for  seed  Btocks 
are  grown  in  long  span-bouses,  and  the  varieties  are 
numerous.  All  seem  to  be  good,  and  they  fruit 
well  in  the  abundant  light,  being  quite  free  from 
any  form  of  fungoid  pest.  Cucumbers  are  grown 
for  seed  in  similar  houses. 

In  one  house  adjoining  were  some  400  plants 
in  8-inch  pots  of  Marcchal  Niel  Rose,  now  with 
growths  from  the  bud  10  feet  long  ;  in  another,  a 
big  quantity  of  Vines  in  pots  were  rapidly  maturing 
their  wood.  But  to  tell  all  one  can  see  in  a  day's 
march  over  the  Eynsford  farm  and  seed-grounds 
would  need  far  more  of  space  than  I  may  occupy  to 
do  justice  to  all.  A.  D. 


CHEERY  NAMES  AND  SYNONYMS. 

The  illustration  on  p.  127  of  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle  for  August  IS,  faithfully 
represents  the  fine  late  Cherry  Noble,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on, 
July  31.  I  carefully  examined  the  fruits  shown, 
and  the  award  made  was  a  well  merited  recognition, 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  variety. 

Many  Cherries  have  been  introduced  from  the 
continent  at  different  times,  some  of  which  have 
almost  disappeared  from  gardens  now,  owing  either 
to  their  having  proved  tender,  or  through  defective 
cultivation  they  have  lost  the  good  reputation  they 
once  had.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
any  reputed  novelties  carefully,  to  determine  i£ 
hey  are  new  only  in  name.  From  a  practical  point 
of  view,  perhaps,  it  matters  little  whether  a  variety 
is  an  old  one  rescued  from  obscurity  or  a  new  one, 
p-ovided  it  possess  some  substantial  recommenda- 
tions for  a  grower,  and  it  has  not  been  previously 
recognised  by  the  Society.  But  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  names,  it  is  very  necessary  that  both 
exhibitors  and  committees  should  take  every  care 
in  the  matter  of  nomenclature.  For  this  reason, 
an  exhibitor  of  any  novelty  should  be  required  to 
give  all  the  particulars  he  possesses  respecting  the 
history  or  origin  of  the  variety,  or  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  specimens  are  obtained.  In  the 
absence  of  information  bearing  upon  these  points,  a. 
committee  might  be  well  justified  in  withholding  an 
award.  Special  circumstances  as  to  soil  and  cul- 
tivation will  occasionally  alter  temporarily  the 
characters  of  fruits  in  a  remarkable  manner,  o£ 
which  I  have  had  many  proofs. 

Amongst  Cherries  there  has  been  great  confusion, 
in  nomenclature,  some  instances  of  which  were 
given  in  your  columns  on  p.  106  (August  11). 
Reference  is  there  made  to  Turkey  Heart,  and  it  is 
evident  that  two  totally  different  varieties  have 
passed  under  this  name.  Mr.  Rivers  speaks  of 
Turkey  Black  Heart  as  "  a  popular  Cherry  in 
Kent;"  and  Mr.  Bunyard  gives  "Black  Cluster 
(Turkey  Heart  or  Carrone)."  By  the  last  name  is- 
evidently  meant  Corone,  which  has  been  variously 
rendered  Couronne,  Caroon,  Coroun,  and  Korroon. 
This  is  an  old  variety,  and  is  described  in  Forsyth's 
Fruit  Trees  (4th  edition,  1S06)  as  "an  excellent 
fruit,  and  great  bearer.''  In  Lindley's  Guide  to  the 
Orchard,  1831,  it  is  also  described  with  the  syno- 
nyms "Hertfordshire  Cherry,"  and  is  the  "  Merisier 
a  gros  fruit  noir,"  of  Duhamel,  which  takes  it  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Corone 
was  adopted  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'* 
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Catalogue  of  Fruits  of  1842,  a  valuable  list,  which 
was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson.  It  is  rather  peculiar,  however,  that 
under  Oorone  in  this  list  the  synonym  "  Hereford- 
shire Black  "  was  inserted,  and  this  was  followed  in 
three  editions  of  Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual  ;  but  in 
the  4th  edition  which  appeared  in  1S75,  Lindley's 
"Hertfordshire"  synonym  was  substituted,  and  a 
most  interesting  note  is  appended  to  the  descrip- 
tion. The  Hertfordshire  Cherry  is  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  and  the  one 
catalogued  by  some  firms,  and  known  in  a  few 
districts  as  Turkey  Heart  or  Turkey  Black  Heart, 
are  identical  with  Corone,  which  has  priority  in  its 
favour.  How  and  when  Turkey  Heart  was  first 
applied  to  this  Cherry,  I  have  failed  to  discover. 
The  other  Turkey  Heart,  or  Turkey  Bigarreau  is 


distinct  from  Noble,  but  the  third  one  mentioned, 
i.e.,  Tradescant's  Heart,  does  resemble  that  variety 
in  several  characters.  It  is  some  years  Bince  I  saw 
the  true  variety,  and  then  I  had  the  assurance  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hogg  himself  that  it  was  correct  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  general 
cultivation  now,  for  all  my  efforts  to  secure  true 
samples  of  the  fruits  in  recent  years  have  failed. 
It  is  only  catalogued  by  one  firm  known  to  me, 
and  these  two  other  names  are  given  as  synonyms, 
one  at  least  of  which  applies  to  a  totally  different 
Cherry.  How  the  name  St.  Margarets  was  bestowed 
upon  Tradescant's  Heart  I  do  not  know. 

The  first  authoritative  mention  of  the  name  I  can 
find  occurs  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
List  of  Fruits,  published  in  1861,  but  no  descrip- 
tions are  given  ;  and  in  the  same  list  Tradescant's 
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quite  distinct,  and  is  correctly  referred  by  Dr. 
Hogg  to  Bigarreau,  in  which  decision  he  followed 
Lindley  and  ThomsoD.  Graffion  is  also  an  old 
name  for  this  Cherry,  and  it  is  that  given  by 
Forsyth  ;  though  in  an  additional  list  of  names  that 
author  also  mentions  Turkey  Heart,  but  without 
apy  description,  so  that  probably  it  was  insuffi- 
ciently known  to  him.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
other  varieties,  for  Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart 
(Black  Circassian)  and  Fraser's  Black  Tartarian, 
are  named  as  distinct,  though  we  now  know 
them  to  be  identical  with  Black  Tartarian.  Andre 
Leroy  describes  the  Bigarreau  above  mentioned  as 
Bigarreau  Blanc  (Gros),  and  gives  a  formidable  list 
of  synonyms  which  differ  to  some  extent  from  those 
by  British  authorities.  He  considers  it  one  of  the 
three  Bigarreanx  mentioned  by  Merlet  in  1667, 
.e.,  "le  Blanc,  le  Rouge,  et  le  Creuret." 

It  is  obvious   that   both   the  varieties   already 
referred   to,    namely,    Corone   and   Bigarreau,   are 


Heart  is  also  included,  as  though  they  were  distinct 
varieties.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
second  edition  of  the  Fruit  Manual  appeared,  and 
there  St.  Margarets  is  classed  as  a  mere  synonym  of 
TradeBcant's  Heart,  a  position  it  has  always  been 
assigned  since.  The  variety  has  been  a  favourite 
in  America,  where  it  has  been  known  as  the 
Elkhorn ;  and  Downing  mentions  one  character 
that  is  especially  worth  notice,  namely,  "When 
the  trees  are  young  and  thrifty  the  fruit  is  often  of 
the  largest  size,  fully  as  largj  as  that  of  the 
Black  Tartarian."  The  same  author  also  gives  an 
outline  figure  of  the  fruit.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Tradescant's  is  an  old  variety,  as  it  appears  in 
Forsyth's  work,  though  not  in  Lindley's  Guide  to 
the  Orchard. 

The  variety  known  as  Black  Heart  is  included  in 
the  majority  of  trade  collections,  and  some  selections 
are  better  than  others,  but  Kerr's  Black  Heart  I 
have  not  seen.  Leu-is  Castle,  Ridrjmont,  Beds. 


THALICTRUM    CHELIDONI. 

This,  as  shown  by  Lady  Breadalbane,  Tay- 
mouth  Castle,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  is  a  pretty,  dwarf,  herbaceous 
species,  with  ternately  divided  leaves,  and  rounded 
crenate  lobes,  pale  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalaya  at  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet.  Hooker 
and  Thomson,  in  the  Flora  Indica,  i.,  14,  describe 
it  as  exceedingly  variable  in  foliage,  but  as  bearing 
panicled,  violet  flowers  (fig.  48). 


NOTES    ABOUT    SOME    FINE 
CONIFEBS. 

Abies  grandis. — By  far  the  finest  specimens  oE 
Abies  grandis  I  have  seen  are  growing  near  Rox- 
burgh Castle,  the  Eirl  of  Charlemont's  property  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  They  are  each  about  80  feet 
high,  branched  to  the  ground,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  healthiest  of  foliage.  Cones  are  produced 
in  fair  abundance,  but,  like  those  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
many  years  ago,  only  towards  the  extreme  tops  oS 
the  trees.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  Conifers 
on  the  same  estate. 

On  Coney  Island,  in  Lough  Neagh,  also  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Conifers  thrive 
amazingly  ;  and  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  two 
specimens  of  Cephalotaxus  pedunculata  fastigiata, 
and  one  of  Thuiopsis  dolabrata,  the  latter  bearing 
immense  quantities  of  full-sized  cones.  An  Irish 
Yew  here  also  claims  notice  from  its  unusual  size- 
about  30  feet  high,  and  with  a  branch-spread  of 
24  feet — and  wealth  of  dark  green  foliage. 

The  Churchill  estate,  in  county  Armagh,  contains 
a  very  choice  collection  of  the  rarer  coniferous 
trees,  principally  growing  on  reclaimed  peat-bog, 
and  planted  by  my  father  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  speci- 
men of  Abies  nobilis,  from  which  some  of 
the  first  cones  produced  in  this  country  were 
obtained,  and  which  were  sold  at  a  guinea 
each.  It  is  of  giant  proportions,  measuring  in 
circumference  of  stem  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the 
ground  level  8  feet  3  inches  and  7  feet  7  inches, 
with  a  height  of  nearly  80  feet,  and  a  branch- 
spread  of  40  feet.  So  abundantly  are  cones  pro- 
duced, that  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree  for  12  feet 
in  length  appears  one  solid  mass  of  fruit,  and  on 
several  of  the  branch  tips  I  counted  eighteen  of  the 
large  and  beautifully  formed  cones.  Strange  to  say, 
pollen  cones  are  borne  plentifully  on  the  lower 
branches,  which  sweep  the  green  sward.  Cupressus 
Goveniana  is  here  represented  by  the  finest  tree 
in  this  country,  it  being  about  45  feet  high,  and 
spreading  evenly  for  48  feet.  Cones  are  freely 
produced,  both  male  and  female,  and  the  lovely 
bluish  tint  of  the  foliage  renders  it  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Cypresses. 

Arthrotaxis  selagenoides  also  thrives  well,  it  being 
15  feet  high,  very  slender  of  branch,  and  coning 
sparsely.  But  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
conifer  here  is  an  immense  specimen  of  Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei,  measuring  nearly  30  feet  in  height,  and1 
the  branches  spreading  to  28  feet,  while  the  trunk 
is  2  feet  in  girth.  The  Btiff  prickly  foliage  has  a, 
very  healthy  appearance,  the  sharp  pointed  leaves.' 
being  more  difficult  to  handle  than  I  have  ever 
noticed  before  in  any  of  these  Chinese  Yews  ;  the 
tree  is  growing  in  a  damp  and  shady  situation. 
Podocarpus  chilina,  when  seen  as  at  Churchhill,  is 
worthy  of  culture  ;  which  might  also  be  said  of 
Fitzroya  patagonica,  with  its  fine,  whipcord  like 
branchlets,  and  rather  inconspicuous  cones. 

Pinus  Jeffreyi  and  P.  ponderosa  grow  well  in 
reclaimed  peat  -  bog,  as  indeed  do  most  of  the 
Pine  family,  the  rate  of  growth  being  rapid,  and 
the  foliage  tint  brighter  than  in  almost  any  other 
class  of  soil.  Amongst  the  Junipers,  the  most 
remarkable,  certainly  the  rarest,  are  J.  drupaeea,, 
which  forms  a  handsome  specimen  nearly  30  feet 
high  ;  and  the  weeping  Indian  Juniper,  J.  recurva, 
which  seems  at  home  everywhere  on  the  ChurchhiB 
property.    Abies  magnifica  and  Picea  la9iocirpa  have 
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thriven  well,  while  A.  grandis  and  A.  Nord- 
manniana  are  to  be  seen  70  feet  in  height,  and 
•clothed  with  branches  almost  to  the  ground  level. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Larch-disease  has 
■found  its  way  to  Ireland,  and  caused  great  damage 
in  many  of  the  woodlands  of  Ulster.  It  is  of 
quite  as  virulent  a  type  as  any  that  I  have  seen  in 
England  or  Scotland.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Plant  Notes. 


CAMPANULA  SULPHUREA,  Boiss. 

Thts  very  attractive  plant,  of  which  I  received 
seed  from  Syria  last  winter,  has  just  begun  to 
bloom  here.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  common  Hairbell,  are  of  the 
jpalest  straw-yellow  on  the  outside,  and  of  the 
richest  sulphur-yellow  on  the  inside.  The  whole 
effect  is  most  delicate  and  charming.  It  is,  I 
t>elieve,  only  of  annual  duration,  and  is  native  to 
-the  sandy  shores  of  Palestine.  A.  K.  Bulky, 
Jfeston,  Cheshire. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

•By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 
Preparation  for  Planting. — Where  the  quantity 
•of  land  to  be  planted  is  extensive,  its  preparation 
should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  period  of  the 
autumn,  either  digging  the  entire  area,  or  taking 
out  the  required  number  of  holes  for  the  trees  and 
bushes.  The  advantage  of  preparing  early  is 
that  the  soil  that  is  thrown  out  gets  mellowed 
before  planting  is  performed,  and  the  work  can  go 
on  without  delay.  In  digging  the  holes,  the  upper 
layer,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  should  be  put  by 
itself  for  covering  the  roots.  The  holes  should  be 
made  not  less  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
case  of  standard  trees  it  is  labour  well  spent  to 
make  them  of  6  feet.  Having  thrown  out  the  first 
and  second  spits,  break  up  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
with  a  mattock.  If  it  be  convenient,  a  stake  to 
which  the  tree  could  be  at  once  tied  loosely,  should 
<be  driven  into  the  soil  in  tthe  middle  of  the  hole. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  of  holes  required, 
select  the  trees  and  bushes,  by  going  to  the  nursery 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  ordering  them  by  post. 

Root  -pruning  and  transplanting. — If  a  large 
number  of  trees  are  to  be  root-pruned  or  trans- 
planted, the  work  may  be  commenced  towards  the 
•end  of  the  present  month,  root-pruning  being  the 
first  taken  in  hand.  This  method  of  inducing 
fruitfulness  in  young  trees  which  are  too  large  to 
be  readily  transplanted,  should  only  be  carried  out 
on  one  half  of  the  roots  in  one  year.  Root-pruning 
•consists  of  opening  out  a  trench  4  to  6  feet  distant 
■from  the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crown, 
the  soil  being  then  dug  out  carefully  with  a  fork 
and  thrown  on  one  side.  The  trench  should  be 
3  spits  deep,  and  this  depth  should  be  maintained 
throughout,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  kept  clear 
•of  soil.  The  main  roots,  as  they  are  met  with, 
should  be  shortened  with  a  knife,  and  all  mutilated 
ones  removed.  As  the  roots  are  dug  out,  cover 
them  with  wet  mats  or  litter,  and  keep  them  thus 
till  they  are  relaid,  which  may  be  at  various  levels 
<from  2  feet  to  6  inches  below  the  surface.  The  soil 
should  be  made  firm  about  them.  In  lifting  a  tree, 
it  is  not  taken  bodily  out  of  the  soil,  for  such 
thoroughness  is  not  necessary,  but  a  number  of 
the  roots  should  be  raised  at  their  extremities, 
and  a  good  ball  of  soil  left  intact  in  the 
centre  of  the  root  mass.  Should  the  existence  of 
a  tap-root  be  suspected,  a  tunnel  should  be  cut 
under  the  ball,  and  the  root  or  roots  severed. 
The  width  of  trench  required  should  be  2  feet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  job,  and  distant 
from  the  stem  4  to  0  feet.  All  roots  met  with 
should  be  carefully  treated  as  in  root-pruning, 
pegging  them  back  out  of  the  way  when  dug 
out.  When  no  more  fibrous  roots  are  found,  the 
ball  should  be  dug  away  till  it  is  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  Having  cleared  the  roots  and  thrown 
the  soil  out  of  the  trench,  carefully  cut  back  all 
badly  wounded     d  broken  roots,  and  pare  smoothly 


the  ends  of  large  ones  that  may  have  been  cut 
through.  This  done,  the  roots  may  be  relaid  in  the 
manner  described  for  root-pruning.  Before  winter 
sets  in,  a  mulch  of  long  stable  litter  should  be 
afforded  all  trees  which  have  been  in  auy  way 
disturbed  at  the  roots.  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  on 
walls  and  in  the  open  quarter,  if  making  exuberant 
growth,  may  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  With  regard  to  Figs, 
they  should  have  but  a  limited  root  run,  therefore 
after  lifting  or  root-pruning  is  done,  the  border 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  slates  or  of  dry 
bricks,  or  the  trench  filled  in  with  mortar  rubble. 
[In  the  case  of  a  tree  that  is  transplanted  because 
it  is  exhausted,  unhealthy,  or  stunted  from  lack  of 
nutriment,  the  proceedings  are  much  the  same  as 
for  lifting,  excepting  that  the  staple  should  be 
replaced  with  sound  turfy-loam,  and  in  the  case  of 
stone  fruit,  lime-rubbish  and  bones  should  be 
added.  Ed.] 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yocno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Bir  Frederic  k  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  Eaat  Sheen,  S.W. 

Odontoglossums. — The  species  O.  crispum,  and 
those  allied  to  it,  viz.,  0.  Andersonianum,  0. 
Ruckerianum,  O.  Wilckeanum,  0.  Pescatorei,  O. 
luteo-purpureum,  0.  Hall i,  0.  Coradinei,  O.  tri- 
pudians,  and  0.  triumphans,  should  be  repotted  if 
that  operation  be  necessary,  or  if  not,  then  re-sur- 
faced only  during  the  next  few  weeks.  No  Orchid 
has  become  in  recent  years  so  popular  as  0.  crispum, 
and  many  are  the  methods  of  cultivation  pursued, 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  in  many  instances,  with 
rather  discouraging  results.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  local  conditions  have  an  important 
bearing  on  their  welfare,  this  lack  of  success  on  the 
part  of  same  orchidists  is  not  so  surprising  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  casual  observer.  Where  the 
underlying  strata  of  a  district  consists  of  gravel  or 
sand,  or  other  porous  stratum,  the  air  is  rendered 
too  dry  for  the  plants,  and  there  is  thus  a 
serious  hindrance  to  their  successful  cultivation. 
On  the  contrary,  a  chalky  or  rocky  formation 
appears  to  afford  a  desirable  amount  of  humidity 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  conditions  0.  crispum 
is  not  difficult  to  manage.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  because  a  house  consists  chiefly 
of  wood  and  glass  it  must  suit  these  plants  ;  the 
aspect  of  the  house,  means  of  ventilation,  and 
other  matters,  receive  but  little  thought  until 
failures  occur.  A  house  that  is  built  against  a 
high  north  wall  is,  in'my  opinion,  about  the  worst 
possible,  seeing  that  in  winter,  when  sunlight  is 
slight  and  of  short  duration,  but  little  direct  light 
reaches  the  plants.  Span-roofed  houses  built  out 
in  the  open,  with  ample  means  of  affording  air,  are 
the  best  for  Orchids,  as  shade  can  be  afforded 
when  and  where  it  is  most  needed.  In  all  houses 
built  for  the  growing  of  Orchids,  the  direction 
of  their  length  should  be  north  and  south, 
so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  an  equal 
share  of  the  sun's  light.  If  a  house  built  of 
this  form  has  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation, 
ample  heating  apparatus,  and  open-work  stages 
placed  over  others  suitably  constructed  for  holding 
materials  absorbent  of  moisture,  the  Orchid-culti- 
vator has  a  fair  scope,  providing,  as  has  been  said 
the  locality  is  a  suitable  one.  Different  kinds  of 
materials  and  various  methods  of  potting  have  been 
tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  condi- 
tion most  favourable  in  the  results  is  to  give  ample 
drainage  to  the  pots,  pans,  and  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions. 
There  is,  however,  a  drawback  to  the  use  of  so 
much  drainage  material,  viz.,  that  it  is  too  cold  and 
damp  during  the  winter  months,  and  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  roots  forming  at  that  season. 
Most  cultivators  of  Orchids  will  have  noticed  that 
although  the  roots  trend  downward,  but  few  pene- 
trate the  drainage,  their  points  on  touching  the 
crocks  refusing  to  develop,  and  become  stunted  and 
of  a  brown  tint.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
some  cultivators  employ,  instead  of  crocks,  the 
rhizomes  of  bracken  foundin  the  peat,  chopping  these 
into  small  pieces.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  move 
on  the  right  lines,  for  the  roots  fill  the  entire  pot, 
giving  size  and  strength  to  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves.  The  method  has  its  disadvantages,  seeing 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  cultivator  to  determine 
the  moment  when  water  is  required  ;  moreover,  the 
bracken,  if  it  be  not  well  dried  before  being  used, 
is  apt  to  become  infested  by  a  species  of  fungus. 
Who  has  not  admired  the  Odontoglossums  culti- 
vated by  the  Belgians,  and  envied  their  success  ? 


Why  we  in  this  country  have  not  done  equally  well,  is 
I  think,  due  to  our  conservative  ways,  for  several 
of  our  most  successful  growers  who  have  adopted 
the  Belgian  method  do  not  regret  it.  The  conti- 
nental orchidists  fill  the  pots  entirely  with  leaf- 
mould,  with  the  exception  of  a  crock  or  two  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  surfacing  of  chopped  sphagnum-moss. 
Lack  of  all  experience  of  the  method  prevents  me 
giving  details,  but  I  would  strongly  recommend 
its  adoption  by  cultivators  here.  Water,  of 
course,  is  not  needed  so  often  as  under  our  methods, 
or  decay  of  the  materials  would  soon  occur.  The 
air  in  the  Odontoglossum-house  should  be  cool, 
buoyant,  and  moist,  conditions  that  are  produced 
by  affording  ample  ventilation,  j  udicious  damping- 
down,  and  applying  water  to  the  plants.  For  some 
time  after  being  disturbed,  the  plant  should  not  be 
afforded  water  direct  but  the  surface  of  the  mate- 
rials should  be  sprayed  lightly  for  several  weeks  in 
fine  weather,  which  will  supply  as  much  moisture 
as  the  plants  really  need. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  OuAPMiN,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt 
Tetbnry,  Gloucestershire. 

Winter  Greens.  — Great  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  the  advisability  of  moulding-up  these  crops, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  any  particular 
instance,  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  dealt  with.  The  opera- 
tion of  moulding  may  be  best  done  immediately 
after  rain  lias  fallen,  and  in  light  soils  it  will  be 
beneficial  because  the  mould  will  keep  the  stems  in 
an  upright  position,  and  the  plants  will  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  from  drought.  The  increased  bulk 
of  soil  will  also  afford  protection  from  severe  frosts 
at  a  later  date,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  advise 
the  moulding-up  of  Broccoli  in  most  gardens.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  hoe  freely  between  all  growing 
crops.  Unless  the  weeds  are  entirely  removed 
from  the  soil  they  will  continue  to  grow  during 
showery  weather,  and  any  which  may  have  run  to 
seed  should  be  pulled  up  by  hand. 

Forcing.  —  The  weather  during  September  is 
generally  of  a  most  uncertain  character.  Some- 
times a  frost  or  two  will  occur  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  to  be  followed  by  a  spell  of  genial 
weather  till  nearly  the  end  of  October.  Scarlet 
Runners  are  generally  amongst  the  first  to  suffer, 
and  the  necessity  for  forcing  is  soon  felt. 
Make  a  sowing,  therefore,  at  once  of  the  dwarf 
varieties  in  pots  or  frames,  and  by  sowing  every 
three  weeks,  a  supply  may  be  had  throughout  the 
winter  months.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  pits  heated  by  hot-water,  or 
a  good-sized  Cucumber  or  Melon-house.  If  pots 
be  used,  those  of  7  inches  in  width  will  be  found 
best ;  make  them  three  parts  full,  with  fibrous- 
loam  two-thirds,  and  decayed  manure  one-third, 
together  with  a  sprinkling  of  J-inch  bones.  After 
making  this  compost  thoroughly  firm,  place  four  or 
five  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
some  fine  soil.  For  the  present,  and  till  the  end  of 
October,  the  pots  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  pit,  which 
should  be  closed  during  the  night  and  when  raining 
heavily,  but  giving  all  the  air  and  light  possible  on 
favourable  occasions.  Where  pits  can  be  used,  add 
a  quantity  of  prepared  soil  to  that  already  in  them, 
and  make  it  firm.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  plants ; 
withhold  artificial  heat  until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
much  below  60°.  All  Beans  require  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  a  temperature  of  70°  during  the 
winter  months.  Earliest-of-All  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  these  sowings,  and  produces  pods  seven 
or  eight  weeks  from  time  of  sowing,  being  closely 
followed  in  this  respect  by  Sion  House. 

Vegetable- Marrows.  —  If  any  backward  plants 
which  have  been  more  liberally  treated  than  others 
are  now  growing  too  much  to  leaf,  the  feeding  had 
better  be  discontinued,  and  the  plants  afforded 
soft  water.  When  trouble  has  been  taken  to  push 
forward  such  plants,  it  is  disappointing  to  have 
them  damaged  by  frost ;  but  if  iron  hoops  be 
placed  over  the  beds  and  mats  placed  over  them  at 
night,  the  supply  of  fruits  may  be  prolonged  till 
the  end  of  October. 

Turnips. — If  the  seeds  that  were  sown  about  the 
middle  of  July  have  germinated  freely,  the  plants 
may  be  thinned  to  about  G  or  7  inches  apart. 
The  last  sowing  should  not  be  made  later  than 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  must  be  then  well  sprinkled  with  slaked  lime 
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or  soot.  If  slugs  have  been  troublesome  to  tbe 
successional  sowings,  apply  liberal  dressings  of  soot 
and  lime,  and  strew  plenty  of  soot  over  tbe  leaves. 
This  last  sowing  will  furnish  excellent  tops  if  left 
in  tbe  ground  till  the  spring. 

Seakale.  —  Itemove  all  weeds,  and  any  other 
accumulations  from  around  the  plants,  so  that  the 
stools  may  become  thoroughly  ripened.  Applica- 
tions of  fairly  strong  liquid-manure  may  be  made 
once  or  twice  in  the  week. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 
By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Conservatort/  and  Greenhouse—  Specimen 
plants  of  Fuchsias,  Campanulas,  Lilies,  and  other 
epecies,  which  are  past  their  best,  should  be  placed 
out-of-doors  in  the  full  sunshine.  Camellias  which 
are  planted  out,  should  be  afforded  the  utmost 
amount  of  air  and  light.  Bougainvillea,  Plumbago 
capensis,  &c,  may  have  all  weak  and  exhausted 
shoots  removed,  and  then  be  syringed  with  an 
insecticide,  and  thoroughly  cleansed ;  the  house 
also  must  be  washed  with  soft-soap  and  hotwater, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects  (especially 
mealy-bug)  that  may  be  hiding  in  cracks  and 
crevices.  Having  done  this,  the  structures  will  be 
ready  for  the  housing  of  the  Chrysanthemums  and 
the  hard-wooded  plants,  which  should  be  placed 
under  cover  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Vallotas  and  Agapanthus. — These  plants  should 
be  afforded  manure-water  at  regular  intervals, 
especially  if  the  pots  are  crowded  with  bulbs  and 
roots.  The  white-tlowered  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
is  a  useful  plant  for  decoration  indoors  at  this  season. 

Carnations. — The  layers  of  theMalmaison  section 
may  now  be  placed  in  large  4S's,  good  turfy  loam, 
and  leaf-mould  and  sand  being  employed  in  the 
potting.  The  soil  should  be  made  moderately  firm, 
and  tbe  pots  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  in  a  cold 
pit,  and  close  to  the  glass.  Afford  them  shade  in 
sunny  weather  for  the  space  of  one  week  ;  apply 
water  very  carefully  until  the  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  tbe  pots,  and  admit  air  day  and  night. 
Carnations  of  the  Tree  or  winter -flowering  varieties 
standing  outside  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit, 
and  the  sashes  need  be  used  only  during  heavy 
rains.  The  flower-stalks  should  be  staked  early, 
these  being  apt  to  snap  off  if  not  supported  with 
stakes.  The  single -flowered  Marguerite  varieties 
may  be  thrown  away,  and  only  the  doubles 
retained.  The  latter  should  be  disbudded  in 
moderation,  and  may  be  given  weak  manure- water 
twice  a  week.  These  plants  may  remain  outside 
for  the  present. 

Cinerarias. — Let  these  be  potted  before  they 
become  pot-bound,  and  the  final  shift  should  be 
given  previous  to  the  flower- stems  appearing.  For 
winter-flowering  plants,  pots  of  5  to  6  inches 
across  are  large  enough,  as  when  well  rooted 
weak  manure- water  may  be  given  them.  Let 
the  plants  be  kept  cool  at  all  times,  and  if  ordinary 
cold  frames  [are  used  to  cover  them,  place  a  brick 
under  each  corner  so  as  to  ensure  free  ventilation. 

Primulas. — The  earliest  plants  may  be  removed 
to  a  greenhouse,  and  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to 
60°  maintained.  Occasionally  weak  guano  and 
soot-water  may  be  afforded  the  plants.  Let  the 
plants  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  damp 
the  paths  and  stages  several  times  daily. 

Stocks  of  the  Intermediate  section,  and  Stock 
Princess  A  lice.  — Seeds  of  these  varieties  may  now 
be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  for  spring  flowering, 
keeping  them  in  the  dark  till  germinated,  and 
afterwards  place  the  pans,  &c,  close  to  the  glass 
with  the  sashes  of  the  frame  tilted  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  early  into  small 
60's,  usiDg  rich  light  soil,  and  shift  them  later 
into  48's,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  pit. 

Violets. — The  long  runners  may  now  be  removed, 
leaving  only  the  short  stout  offsets  near  the  crown, 
which  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  after  the 
main  crowns  cease  to  do  so.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  let  a  brick-pit  or  stout  garden 
frame  be  filled  with  tree-leaves,  makiDg  the  bed 
very  firm  and  quite  level,  and  over  this  put  soil  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot.  Having  done  this,  lift  the 
prepared  plants  with  all  the  soil  that  will  cling  to 
the  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  bed  of  soil,  pressing 
it  firmly  about  the  ball ;  afford  sufficient  water 
to  wet  the  soil  throughout,  and  leave  the  plants 
exposed  to  the  air  till  frosts  set  in. 


THE    FLOWER.    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbory 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Profanation  of  Bedding  Plants.  —  During  the 
next  few  weeks  cuttings  of  all  of  the  various  species 
and  varieties  of  plants  employed  in  filling  the  beds 
should  be  taken  in  quantity,  allowing  for  losses  by 
damping- off  and  other  causes.  Before  doing  this,  a 
mixture  of  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  finely- 
sifted  leaf- mould  and  one  each  of  mellow  loam 
and  clean  coarse  sand  should  be  well  mixed 
together  a  few  days  before  being  used,  and 
stored  under  cover.  The  required  number 
of  pots  and  cutting  -  pans  should  be  cleaned 
and  crocked  in  readiness  for  use.  The  crocks 
should  be  rather  plentiful,  so  as  to  aerate  the  soil, 
and  thus  keep  it  sweet  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  soil,  which  should  take  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  in  the  pots,  should  be  made 
moderately  firm,  and  receive  a  thin  coating  of 
sharp  sand.  Having  inserted  the  cuttings,  afford 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Pelar- 
goniums of  the  zonal  section  strike  well  out  of 
doors,  but  other  plants  do  better  in  frames,  hand- 
lights,  &c.  At  first  the  gardener  should  keep  the 
soil  merely  moist,  and  sprinkle  the  cuttings  with  a 
fine  rose  water-can  or  the  syringe,  doing  this  at  the 
end  of  sunny  days  ;  and  when  roots  have  formed 
more  water  will  be  required.  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums 
should  be  placed  close  up  to  the  lights  in  cold 
frames  ;  or  frame-lights  supported  on  pots,  which 
will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Pentstemons  and  Veronicas,  Pansies  and  Violas, 
<$'c. ,  root  readily  on  spent  Cucumber  or  Melon  hot- 
beds, simply  removing  the  soil  and  putting  a  sweet 
compost  in  its  place.  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  rows,  and  well  watered-in.  If  the 
cuttings  are  kept  rather  close,  and  the  lights 
closed  entirely  in  the  afternoon,  rooting  soon  takes 
place. 

Coleus,  Aijeratums,  Mesembryanthemums,  Ver- 
benas, Lobelia  erinus,  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  La- 
vender, Heliotrope,  may  be  increased  by  taking 
ripened  side-shoots,  cutting  away  the  lower  leaves, 
and  inserting  them  in  pans  filled  with  soil,  having 
more  sand  in  it  than  is  needed  for  Pelargoniums. 
Place  these  cuttings  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
60°  to  70°,  and  if  they  droop,  bell-glasses  should 
be  placed  over  them.  Coleus  and  other  soft-leaved 
plants  are  sure  to  need  glasses  ;  and  these  should  be 
removed  in  the  morning  and  wiped,  to  prevent 
damping-off.  When  rooted,  pot  up  into  60's,  and 
keep  them  on  light,  airy  shelves. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may  be  increased  by 
taking  stocky  side- shoots. 

Crozi/s  Cannas  and  various  Daturas  may  be  in- 
creased by  offsets  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
These  strike  readily  in  mild  bottom-heat,  and  good 
rooted  plants  are  thus  obtained  for  the  next  year. 

Houses,  <£c — Now  is  the  season  to  repair  paint, 
white-wash,  and  generally  cleanse  all  garden- 
structures,  not  omitting  the  heating  apparatus. 


dryish  for  a  fortnight  while  the  fertilisation, 
of  the  blooms  is  in  progress.  As  soon  as  it 
can  be  seen  which  are  the  likelier  fruits,  select 
four  of  the  best  and  most  evenly  distributed,, 
removing  the  rest  of  them.  Afterwards  let  the 
plants  have  liquid-manure  afforded  them  occa- 
sionally, taking  care  not  to  saturate  the  soil  just 
about  the  stems.  A  collar  of  clay  put  round  the 
stem,  about  3  inches  distant  from  it,  will  form  a 
protection  ;  and  if  the  enclosed  space  be  filled  with 
lime  or  charcoal  the  plants  will  not  become 
cankered.  This  is  a  precaution  especially  necessary 
with  extra-strong  plants  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth. 

Late  Crop.  — Plants  for  affording  the  last  crop  of 
Melons  should  be  planted  forthwith  in  a  lean-to- 
house  well  supplied  with  bottom  and  top-heat. 
The  compost  used  should  be  very  porous,  and  con- 
sist of  a  rich  turf-loam  four  fifths,  and  one-fifth  of 
mortar  rubble  and  charcoal.  The  aim  of  the 
gardener  should  be  to  obtain  well  developed  leaves 
of  good  substance  by  airing  the  house  freely  on  fine- 
days. 

Winter  Cucumbers.  —  The  plants  should  be 
set  out  early  in  the  present  month,  in  a  house 
or  span-pit  that  has  been  well  cleansed  and. 
white-waBhesI,  and  the  glass  rendered  weather- 
proof. The  apparatus  for  affording  heat  should  be 
examined,  and  cleared  of  rubbish  that  may  have 
accumulated  about  it  during  the  summer,  so  that 
no  heat  be  lost.  Place  a  good  layer  of  rather  dry 
littery  manure  over  the  bricks,  and  if  the  depth  of 
the  pit  will  allow,  a  hot-bed  of  tree-leaves  and 
short  dung  2  or  3  feet  deep  may  be  put  in.  Let  a 
layer  of  soil  3  inches  thick  be  placed  over  this,  and. 
at  intervals  of  3  feet  make  hillocks,  1  foot  high  and. 
the  same  in  diameter,  of  light  turfy  loam.  When 
the  soil  is  warmed  throughout,  put  out  one  plant 
on  each  hillock,  choosing  plants  which  are  not  pot- 
bound.  Keep  the  house  close  for  a  few  days  after- 
wards, then  afford  air,  gradually  increasing  its 
volume,  and  keep  the  house  rather  cool  for  a  month. 
Add  fresh  loam  to  the  hillocks  as  tbe  plants  gain 
strength,  and  remove  all  male  blooms  as  they 
appear.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  until  well  established  and  good  growth  has 
been  made. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Melons. — In  whatever  stage  of  growth  the  plants 
are  now,  whether  setting,  developing,  or  ripening 
their  fruits,  there  should  be  less  moisture  given  after 
this  date.  Plants  carrying  nearly  ripe  fruits  should 
be  given  much  less  water  at  the  roots,  the  quantity 
being  reduced  gradually.  In  dull  weather  more 
fire-heat  must  be  employed,  in  order  to  maintain 
buoyancy  in  the  air  of  the  houses  and  pits.  Some 
small  amount  of  ventilation  should  be  afforded  day 
and  night ;  and  a  gentle  degree  of  heat  kept  in  the 
pipes  will  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  fruit,  usually 
caused  at  this  season  by  excessive  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  them  during  cold  nights.  The  soil 
in  which  plants  with  swelling  fruits  are  growing 
should  be  kept  moist  ;  and  if  cankering  of  the  stems 
shows  itself,  let  lime  and  charcoal  in  powder  in  equal 
proportions  be  applied.  Let  the  shoots  be  stopped 
at  the  points  regularly,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  free  from  insects  by  syringing  freely  on  fine 
mornings.  The  bottom- heat  should  be"  kept  at 
75°J[to  80°.  When  plants  are  in  flower,  daily 
attention  must  he  paid  to  setting  the  flowers, 
the  latter  operation  b?ing  carried  out  for  two  or 
three  days  in  succession,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  set.  All  weakly  fruits  and  shoots  should  be 
removed  at  this  stage.  Let  more  than  the  number 
required   for  a  crop  be    set,    and  keep    the   soil 


PANAMA    OR   JIPIJAPA    HATS. 

Ecuador  is  the  real  home  of  the  hats  wrongly 
designated  under  the  name  of  "panama,"  and) 
according  to  the  Recueil  Consulaire  Beige  this  in- 
dustry afterwards  extended  to  Peru  and  other 
countries,  even  to  Yucaton  in  Mexico.  Everywhere 
in  Latin  America  the  hat  is  known  under  the  name 
of  "  Jipijapa,"  in  honour  of  the  city  where  its  manu- 
facture was  first  started.  It  is  only  in  Europe  or  out- 
side of  the  producing  coun  tries  that  this  hat  receives 
the  name  of  a  city  which  does  not  make  it.  The 
finest  hats  are  made  in  Jipijapa  and  at  Montecristi, 
in  the  province  of  Manabi  (Ecuador),  this  industry 
being  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  country. 
The  toquilla  or  leaf  of  a  small  plant  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  country,  the 
leaves  coming  up  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  plant 
is  the  Carludovica  palmata.  There  are  jipijapas  of 
all  qualities,  from  those  costing  a  few  pence  to  those 
worth  several  pounds.  The  merit  of  these  last, 
really  marvels  of  fineness,  consists  as  much  in  the 
scarcity  of  the  straw  as  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
weaving,  and  therefore  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
these  hats  on  the  general  market.  The  hats  of 
current  sale  cost  a  few  shillings,  the  finest  not 
exceeding  from  £5  to  £G  in  price.  In  buying 
a  panama  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  two  things — 
that  the  straw  is  whole  and  that  it  is  not  stiffened. 
It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  this  first  condition.  In 
order  to  make  two  from  one,  the  weavers  split  the 
straw  with  such  perfection  that  unless  a  person  is. 
accustomed  to  such  examinations  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  distinguish  the  difference.  Of 
equal  fineness  the  hat  made  from  whole  straw  is. 
worth  three  or  four  times  the  one  manufactured 
from  the  straw  that  has  been  split.  The  second 
condition  is  easily  recognised,  for  the  hats  are 
stiffened  to  make  the  Btraw  firmer  and  white.  Good 
toquilla  is  white  and  stiff  enough  not  to  need  any 
gum,  and  only  ordinary  panamas  are  stiffened. 
journal  oj  the  Society  of  Arts 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  Sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  fo  * 
naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unles 
by  special  arrangement. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  re 

careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  tee. 
'lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs    or    drawings,    suitable    for   reproduction,   of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c;    but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 
FRIDAY,  Sept. 

TUESDAY,         Sept. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 
THURSDAY,  Sept. 
TUESDAY,         Sept. 


{Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society's  Show,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hali  (2  days). 

»/  National  Dahlia  Society's  Exhibi- 
\     tion,  at  Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 

f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
11-      mittees,  at  Drill  Hall. 

V  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 

/"Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
12  {      ticultural     Society's     Show,    at 
t     Derby  (2  days). 

( International     Pomological     Con- 
13J      gress,  at  Paris  (2  days). 

\  Boston  Dahlia  Show,  in  the  Drill 


T  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
25 1      mittees  (Dahlias). 

VParis  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
THURSDAY,     Sept.  27 1      of  F  viits,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
I    (3  days). 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

EVERY    DAY    EXCEPT    SATURDAY,    Dutch   Bulbs,    at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.    7.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 59'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— August  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  71° ;  Min.  56°. 

August  30  :  Weather  slightly  overcast  and  cold. 
Provinces.  —  August  29  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  64',  Gloucester  ; 
Min.,  54°,  off  Berwick. 


Those  who  have  occasion  to  con- 
Hybrids,  suit  the  Botanical  Magazine  will 

find  with  interest  that  an  illus- 
tration of  a  natural  hybrid  has  found  its  way 
into  its  venerated  pages  in  the  August  number. 
In  the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge, 
when  no  one  can  state  with  certainty  where  a 
"species"  begins  and  where  it  ends,  and  when 
no  one  can  say  or  gauge  what  it  will  do  when 
the  conditions  of  the  environment  are  changed, 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances  it  will 
be  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  recognition 
of  hybrids.  No  doubt  the  utmost  care  and 
circumspection  will  be  taken  in  the  Magazine  to 
insert  none  whose  record  is  incomplete  or  con- 
jectural. Such  rigid  accuracy  is  not  attainable, 
nor  is  it  called  for  in  horticultural  publications. 
We  fear  the  majority  of  our  horticulturists  are 
interested  solely  in  the  beauty  or  economic 
■value  of  the  plants  they  cultivate,  and  only  a 
small  minority  care  for  plants  as  organisms  to 
be  studied  and  arranged  scientifically.  Never- 
theless, the  universal  spread  of  the  theory  of 
.evolution  has  opened  men's  minds,  and  led 
ihem  to  find  interest  in  objects  which  before 


they  valued  not  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  then  only 
for  the  gratification  of  the  sense,  not  of  the 
intellect. 

Now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  among  the 
Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts,  or  the  devotees  of 
any  other  flower,  evidence  that  the  seed  sown 
by  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  not  only 
taken  root,  but  is  bearing  fruit.  The  intro- 
ductory addresses  read  to  the  several  Confer- 
ences organised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  or  some  of  them,  bear  out  our  assertion. 
Strange  that  the  teachings  of  Knight  and 
Herbert,  predecessors  of  Darwin,  had  so  little 
influence  on  their  contemporaries  ! 

We  do  not  think  the  most  conservative 
botanist  could  reject  or  ignore  natural  hybrids, 
when  proof  of  their  nature  is  forthcoming. 

According  to  the  Magazine,  nineteen  natural 
hybrids  amongst  Orchids  alone  have  been 
proved  to  be  actually  what  they  were  supposed 
to  be  by  the  art  of  the  hybridiser.  He  has 
produced  artificially,  by  fertilising  one  species 
with  the  pollen  of  another,  the  forms  which 
induced  the  botanists,  and,  as  it  turns  out, 
rightly,  to  consider  them  of  hybrid  origin. 

Cattleya  x  Whitei  was  introduced  from  Bahia 
by  Mr.  White,  and  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Low  &  Sons  in  1882  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1882,  vol.  vii,  p.  580).  Reichenbach  suggested 
that  it  was  a  hybrid  between  C.  labiata  and 
C.  Schilleriana,  but  the  objection  to  this  view 
was  that  the  supposed  parents  lived,  as  then 
surmised,  some  800  miles  apart.  Subsequently, 
however,  Mr.  Rolfe  ascertained  that  it  had 
been  found  growing  on  a  tree  in  Bahia,  together 
with  C.  Schilleriana,  so  that  the  difficulty  as  to 
locality  was  removed. 

Of  course,  some  may  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  one  variable  widespread  species,  and  that 
hybridity  is  not  possible.  That  shows  the 
necessity  for  further  investigation.  At  any 
rate,  not  many  horticulturists  will  doubt  the 
fact.  The  botanist  will  find  the  most  valuable 
evidence  brought  to  his  disposal  by  the  hy- 
bridists, and  the  future  limitations  and  circum- 
scription of  species  will  in  many  eases  be  deter- 
mined by  the  information  brought  to  light  by 
the  hybridist.  On  this  account  we  gladly 
welcome  in  the  Magazine  the  picture  of  a  hybrid 
Orchid  whose  parentage  has  been  proved,  and 
trust  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  others.  It  will 
be  more  useful  than  the  representation  of  a 
plant  whose  only  ground  for  notice  is  the  fact 
that  it  may  have  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Is     constructing     these     groups 

Fl0GWroups.0W       »any    thi°g3    have    fc0    be    taken 
into     consideration    besides    the 

taste  of  the  designer,  or  rather  we  may  say, 
that  his  taste  shows  itself  in  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  an  aggregate  of  different  and  some 
conflicting  factors.  He  has  first  to  consider 
the  locality,  which  in  most  cases  is  a  span- 
roofed  tent.  In  this  he  is  allotted  a  certain 
amount  of  space,  the  shape  of  the  area  to  be 
filled  being  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
tent  and  the  requirements  of  neighbouring 
competitors.  In  some  cases  he  is  happy 
enough  to  have  the  whole  space  at  his  disposal, 
and  can  then  group  his  plants  as  he  thinks  best 
— but  this  is  rare  ;  it  more  commonly  happens 
that  he  has  to  adapt  himself  to  the  environ- 
ment. As  all  the  competitors  have  to  do  the 
same  thing,  the  competition  becomes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  struggle  for  the  fittest.  Judges 
are  very  apt  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
rarity  or  value  of  the  plants  exhibited.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake.     The  rarity  or  value  of 


a  plant  is  better  estimated  in  other  classes.  A 
competitor  who  make3  the  best  use  of  the 
commonest  materials  is  better  worth  encouraging 
than  is  one  the  excelleneeof  whose  group  depends 
upon  the  rarity  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Then  comes  the  eternal  question  of  conven- 
tionality or  natural  arrangement.  Should  the 
designer  attempt  to  produce  an  avowedly  arti- 
ficial design  ?  or  should  he  conceal  his  art  as 
much  as  possible,  and  bend  his  efforts  to  produce 
a  natural  group  ?  A  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
is  generally  wholly  artificial  in  arrangement ; 
the  delightful  little  alpine  rockeries  seen  at  the 
Temple  and  other  shows  are  more  or  less 
imitations  of  Nature.  Which  plan  the  artist 
should  adopt  is  obviously  a  matter  of  circum- 
stance, so  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  as  to  which  is  best.  In 
any  case  there  are  certain  rules  to  be  followed  : 
the  individual  plants  must  not  be  too  crowded, 
they  must  be  well  seen,  their  forms  must  be 
elegant  or  distinctive,  assorting  well  with  their 
companions  or  boldly  contrasting  with  them. 
There  is  a  danger  in  the  latter  case  that  the 
contrast  may  be  too  great,  and  that  the  eye 
may  be  arrested  by  the  prominence  of  parti- 
cular plants  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
colour.  This  is  a  study  by  itself,  and  the  time 
allotted  for  staging  can  rarely  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Long  experience  and  preliminary 
trials,  however,  surmount  this  difficulty. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  taste  is  inborn  and 
cannot  be  learnt  ;  but  that  is  not  wholly  true. 
When  a  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  exhibitions, 
an  "  anthopometric  "  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished, it  was  shown  that  although  there  were 
great  variations  in  the  degree  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  form  and  colour  by  different  individuals, 
yet  that  everybody  (the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the 
blind  excepted)  had  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  was  not  the  monopoly  of  one,  or  of  a 
few.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
faculty  is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  that 
those  who  are  deficient  in  "taste"  or  apprecia- 
tion need  not  despair,  for  study  and  experience 
will  in  a  large  measure  develop  what  Nature 
has  afforded  only  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  group  we  figure  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  at  the  last  Wolverhampton  show, 
where  it  obtained  the  1st  prize,  a  Gold  Medal. 
In  one  week  this  exhibitor  obtained  the  1st 
prize  for  similar  groups  at  Northampton,  Lei- 
cester, and  Kidderminster,  so  that  experience 
is  not  lacking  ! 

The  Wolverhampton  group  was  pyramidal  in 
outline,  with  "bridges"  at  the  angles.  The  apex 
was  occupied  by  a  Palm,  Phoenix  rupicola,  around 
whose  stem  were  apparently  climbing  Ferns, 
such  as  Nephrolepis  and  coloured  Caladiums. 
The  flying  buttresses  or  bridges  were  fur- 
nished with  Asparagus  and  other  foliage  plants, 
together  with  Odontoglossum  flowers.  At  the 
base  of  the  bridges  were  raised  groups  of  dwarf 
Bamboos,  Caladiums,  and  other  foliage  plants, 
intermixed  with  fine  flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas 
and  C.  Gaskelliana.  The  central  mass  was 
made  up  of  graceful  Cocos  and  richly-coloured 
Codipeums  and  Caladiums.  The  flowers  were 
Orchids  of  various  kinds,  Lilium  longiflorum, 
&c.  The  principal  Codifeums  or  Crotons  made 
use  of  were  C.  Warreni,  Chelsoni,  Baron 
Rothschild,  Thompsoni,  Aigburth  Gem,  glo- 
riosum,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Reidi.  It  is 
evident  that  a  photograph,  however  good,  can 
give  but  a  defective  idea  of  such  a  group. 


Sill',  Mill;    1,    1900.1 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  seventh  annual  show  of 
British-grown  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  '27,  2S,  and  '20.  Intending 
■exhibitors  may  secure  schedules  and  other  necessary 
information  from  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Nymph/ea  lotus  delicata.—  This  is  the 
name  given  at  Kew  to  a  Nympba>a  lately  received 
from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  nurseryman,  Philadelphia, 
as  N.  Kewensis,  a  name  which  belongs  to  a  hybrid 
raised  at  Kew  fifteen  years  ago,  and  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  09SS,  that  had  flowers 
9  inches  across,  coloured  rich  rosy-pink.  Un- 
fortunately, only  one  plant  was  raieed,  and  it  died 
one  winter,  bo  that  N.  Kewensis,  true,  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Dreer's 
plant  is  a  crosB  between  two  forms  of  N.  lotus. 
It  has  leaves  exactly  like  those  of  the  form  known 
as  dentata,  and  flowers  essentially  the  same  as  that 
species,  but  the  petals  are  coloured  a  delicate 
blush-pink,  almost  white  at  the  base,  and  they  are 
of  variable  width,  usually  broadest  in  the  upper  half ; 
the  stamens  are  orange-brown.  The  width  of  the 
largest  flower  borne  at  Kew  is  5  inches.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  N.  delicatissima  of  Mr. 
Dreer's  catalogue?  "  After  the  style  of  dentata, 
handsome  foliage,  of  a  metallic  lustre  ;  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  delicate  pink.     American  origin." 

Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and  West 
Kent  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
oitingof  the  members  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Monday,  Aug.  20,  when  they  visited  the  gardens  of 
Aldeuham  House,  Elstree,  by  permission  of  Lord 
Aldenha.u.  Having  seen  everything  of  interest.in 
his  lordship's  admirably-kept  garden,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.'s  nurseries  at  St. 
Albans,  the  cathedral,  and  other  places  of  interest 
ia  and  about  that  town. 

THEPERONOSPORA  IN  GREECE— as  we  recently 
stated  would  prove  to  be  the  case— has  ruined  the 
Currant  crop,  and  with  it  many  cultivators.  The 
Patras  report  has  it  that  the  damage  has  reduced  the 
crop  to  about  a  third  of  its  usual  quantity,  practically 
destroying  the  Greek  vintage,  including  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  There  will,  of  course,  also  be  a  great 
falling  away  in  the  industries  connected  with  the 
Currant  business  and  the  wine  trade,  by  which  the 
labouring  classes  earn  their  livelihood.  British 
shipping  will  also  as  a  consequence  suffer  to  some 
extent ;  imports  from  Britain  will  also  be  greatly 
'reduced.  The  above  reports  are  confirmed  from 
Athens.  Some  fortunate  planters  will  probably 
greatly  profit  by  this  state  of  things,  but  for  the 
rest  there  appears  to  be  only  bankruptcy. 

The  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens, 
lite  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  have  recently- 
afforded  facilities  for  a  display  by  co-operators. 
When  calling  upon  Mr.  P.  Weathers  last  week, 
we  found  the  exceptionally  fine  building,  where 
most  of  the  Manchester  shows  are  held,  quite  filled 
with  exhibits  and  stalls  belonging  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Co-operative  Societies.  What 
a  boon  such  a  house  as  that  at  Manchester  would 
be  if  it  were  in  a  central  position  in  London,  where 
the  need  of  such  a  space  is  so  much  greater  !  By 
the  way,  we  believe  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society  is 
improving,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  year  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  a  long 
time  past. 

Apples  in  the  United  States.— We  learn 

from  official  quarters  that  while  there  has  during 
the  past  month  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Apples,  there  is  not  an  important  Apple- 
producing  State  in  which  the  condition  at  the  last 
survey  did  net  exceed  the  ten  year  average.  The 
indications  still  point  to  a  phenomenally  large  crop. 

Aster  Sickness.— Mrs.  Radford,  of  North 
Devon,  has  forwarded  samples  of  very  fine  Asters 


which  are  one  by  one  showing  signs  of  sickness. 
She  at  first  thought  something  was  wrong  with  the 
bed,  but  in  time  a  new  and  healthy  bed  was 
attacked,  showing  that  the  cause  did  not  lie  in  the 
soil.  We  have  examined  the  plants  submitted,  and 
find  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  minute  annelid 
known  as  the  Aster- worm.  This  destructive  creature 
was  described  in  our  pages  some  four  years  ago,  Bince 
which  time  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  country.  There  seems  no 
hope  for  the  beds  when  once  the  worm  has  begun 
its  work,  but  it  would  be  well  for  gardeners  to  test 
the  effects  of  various  insecticides  by  applying  the 
plants  freely  with  a  solution  as  soon  as  signs  of 
sickness  appear. 

Productions  of  the  Jewish  Colonies  in 
Palestine  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  S.  Eldod,  manager  and  director 
of  the  Palestine  Wine  and  Trading  Company, 
Limited,  whose  business  premises  are  at  11,  Bevis 
Marks,  City,  that  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine 
have  obtained  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1900,  a  Gold  Medal  for  their  wines  and  Grape- 
brandy,  and  a  Silver  Medal  for  fruit-trees  and 
fruits. 

Flower-gardens  at  Kingston.— Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bt..,  M.  P.,  President  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  has  kindly  promised  to  present  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  four 
classes  for  front  flower-gardens  and  window  deco- 
rations, attached  to  houses  not  rated  over  £20 
in  the  Borough  of  Kingston.  These  classes  were 
instituted  by  the  present  Mayor,  Alderman 
Moatt,  for  the  first  time  this  year.  In  three 
classes  for  front  gardens  of  diverse  sizes,  and  for 
one  for  window  decoration  only,  there  were  no  less 
than  eighty-four  entries.  There  were  originally 
offered  twenty  cash  prizes,  but  because  of  the  com- 
petition, that  number  has  been  increased  to  thirty. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  at  4  P.M.  on 
Saturday,  September  S  next. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society.— Mr.  J.  P. 

Hudson,  Hon.  Secretary,  wishes  us  to  inform  our 
readers  that,  in  addition  to  the  classes  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  schedule,  there  will  be  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  class  for  fancy 
Dahlias  in  competition  for  special  prizes,  kindly 
offered  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  patroness 
of  the  society,  viz.,  Class  5a,  eighteen  fancy  Dahlias 
in  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  £2  2s  ,  £1, 
and  10s.  On  September  25,  1900,  the  committee 
will  meet  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Drill  Hall,  St.  James' 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  that 
date,  when  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  such 
seedling  Dahlias  as  may  be  deemed  worthy.  En- 
tries should  be  announced  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  before  11.30  on  the  morning  of  the 
show.  Mr.  A.  Dean  has  kindly  offered  a  special 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  bunch  of  a  New  Cactus 
Dahlia  exhibited  at  this  meeting. 

Cloves  and  Slavery.— As  all  the  world 
knows,  it  receives  its  supply  of  Cloves  from  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba ;  the  yield  last  year 
was  570,000  frasilas,  or,  at  35  pounds  to  the  frasila, 
equal  to  19,971,000  pounds  !  This  is  the  largest 
crop  ever  reported,  and  was  S,061,259  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Notwithstanding 
this  produce,  however,  the  plantations  are  not 
being  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be — a  falling-off 
in  this  respect  having  become  noted  ever  since  the 
edict  abolishing  slavery  was  promulgated  in  1S97. 
Nature  has  been  very  bountiful,  but  she  must  be 
assisted  more  by  free  labour  than  appears  likely  to 
be  given  by  those  "coloured  persons"  who  find 
laziness  more  congenial  to  their  feelings  than 
moderately  hard  work.  Attempts  are  made  by 
means  of  fair  wages  to  get  work  out  of  the  emanci- 
pated slave  ;  he  is  also  tempted  by  free  grants  of  land 
in  exchange  for  a  certain  supply  of  labour,  but  the 
bait  does  not  appear  to  take  freely.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  crops  other  than  Cloves,  but 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory.     Only  time  and  very 


j  udicious  management  of  the  native  workers  rescued 
from  slavery  can  be  trusted  to  retain  for  the 
Sultanate  that  celebrity  it  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
aid  of  slavery. 

An  Effort  on  Behalf  of  the  Gardening 
Charities. —  By  kind  permission  of  R.  Oliverson, 
Esq.,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  R-agley  Hall, 
Alcester,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
August  23,  and  a  collection  made  by  means  of 
boxes,  &a. ,  in  favour  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The  gardens  were  look- 
ing very  charming,  and  the  system  of  flower- 
gardening  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie  was 
greatly  admired.  Large  pyramids  of  Plumbagos 
and  Pelargoniums  G  feet  high  and  nearly  8  feet  in 
diameter  were  conspicuous  features,  and  beds  o£ 
Cerastium,  Coleus,  and  Lobelia,  representing  stripes 
of  red,  white  and  blue  colour,  were  generally 
popular.  The  weather  was  not  satisfactory,  but 
there  were  present  considerable  numbers  of  visitors, 
and  the  sum  of  £3  5s.  was  obtained  for  the  chari- 
ties. This  is  an  excellent  manner  by  which  any 
owner  of  a  good  garden  may  help  these  deserving 
institutions. 

Fruit  in  CANADA.— We  are  in  receipt  of 
sundry  somewhat  disjointed  statements  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  fruit  crops  in  Canada,  but  the  fol- 
lowing note  will  be  found  to  cover  a  large  area  of 
fruit  plantations.  Apples  and  Pears  promise  well, 
fruit  large  and  free  from  black  spot.  (By  the  way, 
the  codlin-moth  did  not  appear  to  be  in  such  plenty 
as  last  season).  There  are  a  number  of  new  varie- 
ties fruiting  this  season,  of  which  more  may  be 
heard  later  on.  One  report  says: — Our  fruit  crop 
will  excel  any  former  year,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is  further  observed  that  a  very  decided 
difference  is  to  be  seen  between  sprayed  and  un- 
sprayed  orchards,  both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  Wood- 
growth  on  most  varieties  is  healthy  and  vigorous — 
rains  having  brightened  up  the  orchards.  Plums, 
it  was  noted  in  sundry  localities,  did  not  share  in 
the  then  general  promise.  The  thinning  of  Pears  had 
to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  trees  from  breaking  down. 
Pears  worked  on  the  Q  uince  have  proved  a  successful 
experiment,  the  reports  being  quite  satisfactory. 
The  work  of  Dr.  William  Sanders,  director  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  appears  to  be  giving 
forth  good  fruit. 

The  Recent  Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury.— 
Notwithstanding  the  showery  weather  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  two  days  this  fine  show  was  open 
to  the  public,  the  number  of  visitors  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  honorary  secretaries  courteously 
nform  us  that  the  receipts  upon  Wednesday  the 
opening  day,  amounted  to  £797,  and  there  were 
present  18,000  persons.  On  Thursday,  the  second 
day,  the  receipts  were  £1,808,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  60,000.  The  total  receipts,  which  include 
other  items  than  the  gate-money,  were  £46,000. 
Financially  the  exhibition  was  second  only  to  one 
on  record.  As  we  published  in  our  last  issue  a 
detailed  report  of  the  exhibits,  there  is  little 
remains  to  be  said,  but  we  are  informed  that  in. 
Class  78,  for  the  best  new  Grape  exhibited,  the  1st 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  Diamond  Jubilee,  shown, 
by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards, 
Kippen.  When  our  notes  were  taken  the  1st 
prize  ticket  was  attached  to  two  bunches  of 
Directeur  Tisserand  shown  by  Sir  J.  W.  Peases 
(gr.,  Mr.  McIndoe).  As  the  Shropshire  Society 
award  gold  medals  of  two  sizes  to  non-competitive 
exhibits,  we  may  say  that  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son, 
Shrewsbury,  gained  a  large  one  for  their  exhibit  of 
Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas.  On  p.  173  we  reproduce 
a  photograph  of  the  first  prize  exhibit  in  the  class 
for  24  dishes  of  fruit. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Classification  Committee. 

— We  learn  from  a  S  weet  Pea  expert  that  a  Committee 
met  recently  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  three  best  varieties  in  each  colour-section. 
This  list  will  by  and  by  be  made  public,  and  will 
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no  doubt  come  in  for  considerable  attention  and 
criticism,  adverse  and  otherwise.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  criticise 
with  a  list  before  the  critic  than  it  is  to  sit  down 
and  draw  up  such  a  list.  We  do  not  expect,  our 
correspondent  adds,  that  the  Committee  will  claim 
for  its  list  that  it  is  perfection,  and  exhausts  the 
subject ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  several  members  of 
the  Committee  who  were  out-voted  regarding  cer- 
tain varieties,  declared  that  before  another  year 
passed  the  varieties  in  question  would  be  added  to  the 
list.  The  reference  to  the  Committee  should  be  kept 
in  view  "to  select  the  three  best  varieties  in  each 
coIour-sectioD,"as  this  must  explain  why  a  long  list 
could  not  be  prepared,  and  we  maintain  that  a  long 
list  in  any  section  would  have  defeated  the  chief  object 
such  selections  are  intended  to  serve.  The  Committee 
acted  wisely  in  not  including  too  many  novelties  in 
the  selections.  Novelties  should  have  an  extended 
trial,  and  reports  should  be  obtained  from  growers 
in  different  localities  before  they  are  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  a  committee  of  Sweet  Pea  experts. 
The  question  of  the  permanency  of  a  Sweet  Pea 
society  or  committee  is  being  much  discussed.  We 
cannot  think,  even  if  it  were  possible,  that  a 
huge  Sweet  Pea  show  held  annually  would 
serve  any  very  good  purpose ;  but  a  Classification 
Committee,  which  from  its  composition  would 
possess  aDd  inspire  confidence,  would  do  good  work, 
and  such  a  committee  might  hold  a  small  exhibition 
for  novelties  annually  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  big  shows ;  and  if  it  organised  a  large  show 
once  in  five  or  ten  years,  it  would  do  very  well. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McHATTIE,  whose  retirement  from 
Strathfieldsaye  we  notified  recently,  has  now  been 
appointed  gardener  to  Whitaker  Wright,  Esq., 
Lea  Park,  near  Godalming,  who  is,  we  believe, 
engaged  in  making  a  first-class  garden  at  this 
place.  Those  who  saw  the  magnificent  Grapes 
Mr.  McHattie  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
garden,  will  share  our  hope  that  he  will  meet  with 
ample  opportunities  in  the  new  establishment  to 
continue  such  skilful  cultivation.  Mr.  McHattie 
will  remove  to  Lea  Park  in  October. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.—Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution,  desires  us  to  state  that  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
Kellar  has  forwarded  a  donation  of  £5  from  the 
Sandringham  Horticultural  Society  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  charity. 

Publications  Received.— .vom  Scotia  Provincial- 

Government  Crop  Eeport,  July,  1000.  A  return  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  of  the  then  state,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  principal  fleldand  orchard  cropsof  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  such  as  Potatos,  Apples,  and  root  crops,  were 
good.  Published  for  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  Office  of  Agri- 
ulture,  Halifax—  Pollination  In  Orchards  :  ByS.  W.  Fletcher! 
Giving  the  reasons  why  flowers  of  fruit-trees  do  not  set ;  self- 
sterility  and  its  main  cause  ;  varieties  grown  in  this  country 
and  found  self-sterile  in  the  United  States  of  America,  viz.  :— 
Pears :  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
(Bartlett),  Clapp's  Favourite,  Kieffer,  and  Winter  Nelis. 
Apples:  Spitzenburg  Reinette,  Winesop  (Sops  in  Wine)! 
Plums:  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  French  Prune,  and  Peach. 
Cherries:  Napoleon,  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  Reine  Hortensh 
The  pollinisers  should  bloom  at  the  same  time  ;  they  should 
be  abundant  pollen-producers,  and  should  cross  readily. 
Among  Pears,  the  Kiefler  is  a  good  polliniser  for  the  Pearsabove 
mentioned,  which  bloom  together  withthse,  audits  influence 
in  giving  an  increase  of  size  to  the  fruits  is  very  marked,  as  in 
Seckel,  whose  flowers  were  rendered  fertile  with  its  pollen. 
Some  varieties  of  Plums  will  not  cross  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  which  orchardists  and  hybridists 
should  discover  for  themselves.— Cornell  University  Agricul- 
tural Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  174,  Ithaca,  New  York : 
1 '  The  Problem  of  Impoverished  Lands,"  compiled  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Bulletin  175  :  "  Fourth  Report  on  Japanese  Plums," 
by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Bulletin  176  :  "  The  Peach-tree  Borer,"  by 
M.  V.  Slingerland.  Bulletin  177 :  "  Spraying  Notes,"  by  L. 
H.Bailey  and  others.  Bulletin  178:  "The  Invasion  of  the 
Udder  by  Bacteria,"  by  A.  R.  Ward.  Bulletin  179:  "Intro- 
duction to  Field  Experiments  with  Fertilisers,"  by  A.  L. 
Kinsley.  Bulletin  ISO:  "The  Prevention  of  Leaf  curl  in 
Peaches,  by  W.  A.  Murrill. 


Rose  Hvbeid  Tea,  "Exquisite." — Gardening  Magazine, 
July  14. 

Sechium  edoxe.— A  very  beautiful  figure  of  the  Chayote 
occasionally  seen  in  our  markets,  is  given  in  the  Revue 
Horticole,  August  1. 

Vanda  Cathcahti.— Eevue  Horticole,  August  16. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEKTS. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  a  great  change 
in  temperature  has  taken  place,  all  the  days  of  the 
past  week  having  been  cold,  while  the  nights, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  of  only  seasonable 
warmth.  The  ground  temperatures  have,  in  con- 
sequence, fallen  very  considerably,  the  reading  at 
2  feet  deep  being  now  about  1°  warmer,  while  that 
at  1  foot  deep  is  about  2°  colder,  than  their  re- 
spective averages  for  the  end  of  August.  At  the 
latter  depth  the  reading  has  fallen  nearly  10° 
during  the  week.  Rain  fell  on  four  days,  but  to 
the  total  depth  of  only  about  half  an  inch.  No 
measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  has  come  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  for  more  than  a 
week  ;  and  excepting  a  few  drops  in  the  middle  of 
July,  none  whatever  through  the  gauge  covered 
with  short  grass  for  nearly  eighteen  weeks.  The 
winds  have  again  been  light,  and  throughout  the 
last  four  days  thave  come  exclusively  from  some 
point  of  the  compass  between  north  and  east. 
For  a  summer  month  the  atmosphere  was,  as  a 
rule,  rather  humid  ;  and  the  record  of  bright 
sunshine  poor.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  August  28. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Api-le  "  Leckerbissen.  "  —  An  old  Dutch  variety,  of 
obliquely  oblong-shaped  depressed  eye,  short  stalk,  and 
yellow  flesh.     Garten  Flora,  t.  1478, 

Begonia  rex  x  B.  diadema.— Garten,  Welt,  July. 


PELAEGONIUM   CUTTINGS. 

The  successful  striking  of  these  cuttings  out- 
doors is  a  timple  matter  in  the  summer  when  the 
weather  is  dry ;  but  when  it  is  deferred,  as  it 
usually  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  flower-beds,  till  the 
end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
long  damp  nights,  and  often  cold  and  cloudy  days, 
combined  with  the  succulence  which  often  charac- 
terises the  shoots  of  Pelargoniums  at  that  season, 
sometimes  make  the  rooting  process  difficult.  This 
means  disappointment,  as  it  is  often  too  late  to  take 
another  lot.  If  the  following  points,  however,  are 
attended  to,  the  loss  of  these  cuttings  by  damping- 
off  will  be  greatly  reduced.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cuttings  before  being  put  in  the  earth,  should  be 
laid  out  thinly  somewhere  (not  in  too  hot  a  place), 
to  let  the  newly-cut  parts  of  the  stalks  get 
dry,  when  they  also  get  harder  and  tougher, 
and  consequently  more  ready  to  form  a  callus,  and 
less  liable  to  rot.  In  the  second  place,  some  of 
the  shoots  of  the  old  plants  are  much  more  juicy 
than  others,  and  it  is  the  cuttings  from  these  juicy 
ones  which  are  the  most  inclined  to  damp  off. 
Only  the  hardest  shoots  should  be  taken,  not  those 
which  can  be  lightly  crushed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  The  short  lateral  spurs  are  the  easiest 
of  all  to  strike,  especially  if  they  are  simply  broken 
off  at  their  junction  with  the  parent-stem,  and  not 
cut.  This  method,  however,  has  a  disadvantage 
attached  to  it,  for  if  the  old  plants  are  to  be  taken 
up  and  kept  another  year,  fresh  shoots  are  not 
likely  to  come  where  these  lateral  spurs  have  been 
broken  off,  and  consequently  the  plants  may  have 
long  bare  stems.  So  much  for  taking  the  cuttings. 
In  putting  them  in  the  pots,  four  matters  should 
be  remembered  —  good  drainage  must  be  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  some  sand  must 
be  put  round  each  cutting,  which  is  best 
done  by  putting  it  on  the  top  of  the  earth  round 
the  edge  of  the  pot  before  putting  the  cuttings  in  ; 
they  must  be  afforded  only  just  enough  water  as  will 
keep  them  from  drying  up,  as  it  will  not  damage 
them  to  let  them  wither  a  good  deal  the  first  two  or 
three  days  ;  and  lastly,  they  must  be  set  in  as  sunny 
a  place  as  possible.  When  they  have  struck  root, 
they  should  be  given  no  more  water  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  them  alive,  as  the  object 
is  to  get  a  hardened  plant  which  will  not  damp  off 
in  the  winter.  Should  the  weather  be  persistently 
wet,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  raise  the  sash  by  means  of  a  block  of 
wood  at  each  end,  so  that  it  keeps  the  rain  out,  but 
not  the  air.  A  Irjer  Petts, 
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THE  FRUITING  OF  EARLY  RIVERS  NECTARINE 
IN  THE  OPEN. — Any  gardener  or  amateur  not 
having  a  wall  against  which  to  train  trees  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  and  having  misgivings  about 
planting  them  away  from  a  wall,  should  visit  Mr. 
C.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough  at  the  present  time, 
and  inspect  some  rows  of  healthy  bushes  of  Early 
Rivers  Nectarines,  which  are  fruiting  freely.  The- 
trees  possess  fine  crowns,  and  the  fruit  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  being  large,  and  beautifully  coloured,, 
many  of  them  being  good  enough  to  put  in  a  col- 
lection of  fruit  at  a  first-rate  show.  The  soil  of 
thiB  part  of  the  nursery  is  a  rather  heavy  loam, 
from  which  bricks  are  being  made  on  the  adjoining 
land.  The  lesson  to  be  gleaned  from  an  inspection- 
of  these  trees  may  lead  some  cultivators  to  plant 
early  Peach  and  Nectarine  in  the  open  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  for  the  market,  as  well  as  for  private- 
use.  The  trees  at  Slough  are  growing  on  an  un- 
sheltered piece  of  land.  The  most  suitable  varieties 
are  Early  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Hale's  Early 
Peaches ;  Early  Rivers,  and  Lord  Napier  Necta- 
rines. These  fruits  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September,  therefore  in  warm, 
weather.  Ordinary  Peach  culture  would  suffice,. 
no  special  kind  of  treatment  being  required.  B.  W. 
Ward,  A  vgust  25. 

TRADESCANT'S  HEART  CHERRY.— A  fruit-grow- 
ing friend  interested  in  Cherries  kindly  sent  me  so- 
late  as  August  21  a  few  very  fine  fruits  of  Trades- 
cant's  Heart  Cherry.  It  is  a  large,  almost  black, 
roundish  variety,  of  solid  flesh  and  fine  quality. 
This  variety  is  one  of  the  latest  of  sweet  Cher- 
ries. It  does  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Noble,  the 
new  one  to  which  Mr.  Bunyard  recently  made 
reference,  and  no  doubt  anyone  obtaining  one 
variety  will  do  well  to  get  the  other,  to  test  rela- 
tive merits.  Probably  when  the  new  variety 
becomes  plentiful,  nurserymen  will  be  enabled  to- 
say  how  far  one  may  be  better  than  the  other.  Of 
Tradescant's  Heart  perhaps  one  reason  why  so  little 
is  heard  of  this  Cherry  is,  that  generally  it  is  listed) 
as  St.  Margarets,  but  as  I  previously  remarked.. 
Dr.  Hogg  regards  Tradescant's  Heart  as  the  proper 
appellation.  A.  D. 

ENTOMOLOGY. — Notice  of  rare  captures  have 
appeared  in  several  papers.  It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  I  took  a  fine  Papilio  (Colias)> 
Machaion  in  our  Maidstone  nursery.  Although 
an  ardent  collector  thirty  years  back,  I  never  before 
came  across  this  much  coveted  "  Bwallow-tail "' 
butterfly.  My  children  have  taken  several  Colias 
hyale  and  edusa.  My  brother  took  in  the  town, 
years  ago  a  Camberwell  Beauty  (Vanessa  antiopa)> 
and  Aporus  Crata>gi  at  Sittingbourne,  but  I  have- 
never  seen  or  taken  either  since  1860.  Geo.  Bunyard* 
Maidstone. 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  PLANT  LABELS  IN  THE 
BEDS  AT  BATTERSEA  PARK.— On  Sunday  last 
I  paid  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  park,  and  I  am  able 
to  endorse  everything  that  is  stated  at  p.  132  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ;  but  I  noticed  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  plant-labels.  I  admit  that  a 
number  of  white,  conspicuous  labels  disfigure  a 
flower  or  foliage-bed,  especially  if  they  are  very 
large  ;  but  I  think  that  small-sized  labels,  with 
the  names  legibly  written  thereon,  might  be 
placed  where  they  could  be  readily  seen  by  visitors. 
Gardeners  and  other  persons  interested  visit  the 
various  London  parks  during  the  season  with  the- 
object  of  noting  the  plants  made  use  of  in  filling 
the  beds  (many  of  them  for  the  first  time  as  bedding, 
plants),  and  the  question  of  names  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  such  persons.  H.  W. 

THE  LILY  POND  AT  BERKSWELL.—  Having 
previously  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a 
sketch  of  my  Lily-pond,  I  now  go  on  to  show  what 
success  subsequently  followed  the  planting.     Not- 
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feeling  safe  in  wintering  the  plants  in  the  newly- 
made  pond  lest  the  water  should  fail,  1  placed  them 
in  a  tank  in  which   they  were  grown  during  the 

Erevious  summer  in  a  coachhouse,  and  where  they 
ibemated  comfortably,  until  the  end  of  the  month 
-of  April  of  this  year,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  outdoor  pond.  Up  to  that  time  they  were 
still  in  i;  in.'li  pots,  plunged  in  puddle,  with  water 
-over  them.  On  turning  them  out,  I  found  them 
all  to  be  strongly  rooted,  with  the  exception  of 
Nympb;t?i  odorata  Exquisita,  which  was  weak,  and 
ao  it  still  remains.  After  being  placed  on  pre- 
viously-prepared rich  mounds  of  soil  in  the  pond, 
4hey  soon  began  to  grow,  followed  by  the  flowering 
season,  which  commenced  on  July  4,  and  from  that 
date  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure 


matella  throws  up  a  strong  lot  of  brindled 
leaves,  and  has  a  bold  yellow  flower  ;  N.  sulphurea 
is  smaller  in  leaf  than  that  of  N .  chromatella,  but 
it  is  quite  as  much  brindled  ;  the  flower  is  a 
brighter  yellow,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  its  life  stands  about  .';  or  4  inches  out  of  the 
water,  which  none  of  the  other  varieties  in  my 
collection  does  ;  N.  albida  has  beautiful  leaves,  and 
sends  up  a  bold  white  flower  with  yellow  centre  ; 
of  this  variety  I  have  two  plants,  but  neither  of 
them,  so  far,  has  sent  up  more  than  one  flower  at  a 
time,  and  remains  longer  in  flower  in  the  afternoon 
than  any  of  the  others  ;  N.  rosea  has  fine  dark 
green  leaves,  with  a  decided  pink  flower  and  yellow 
centre.  Dr.  Paunce's  seedling  has  smaller  leaves 
than  N.  rosea,  but  much  darker,  the  outer  petals  of 


the  growing  and  floweriDg  of  those  lovely  Lilies 
quite  as  much  as  if  the  basin  was  constructed  of 
the  purest  Klondyke  gold.  Besides  these  Nym- 
ph;eas  there  are  other  aquatic  claimants,  who  have 
made  a  determined  push  for  a  place  in  the  pond  ; 
and  but  for  our  assiduity  in  weeding  them  out, 
they  would  soon  have  absorbed  the  whole  space 
for  themselves.  One  of  these  is  Ranunculus 
aquatilis,  which  quickly  came  into  flower,  then 
dropped  to  the  bottom  in  cloudy  masses,  which, 
when  handled,  feels  crisp,  rough,  and  has  a  rather 
unpleasant  smell,  favouring  that  of  seaweed. 
Another  is  j.Jotamogeton  natans,  which  also  came 
up  in  extraordinary  quantities.  Callitriche  aqua- 
tica,  Alisma  plantago,  and  A.  natans.  It  puzzles 
me   to  know  how  all   these  plants  got  into   this 


Clrst  Frire  exhibit  of  Fruit  in  the 


Fig.  49. — the  Shrewsbury  show. 

'Champion"  class  for  twenty-four  dishes,  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre). 
For  a  full  description  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  included,  see  p.  15G  in  our  last  issue. 


From  a  photo  by  W.  Thurtle,  Shifnal. 


<of  admiring  from  four  to  ten  newly-opened  blooms 
every  day.  The  daily  watching  for  the  opening 
blossoms  of  the  different  varieties  was  to  us  and  our 
neighbours  most  interesting.  The  first  to  flower 
was  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  in  my  notes  described  as  a 
small  pink  flower.  Next  came  N.  Marliacea  ignea, 
a  small  bloom,  which  I  may  describe  as  by  far  the 
•deepest  crimson  of  all  the  varieties  that  I  have.  I 
give  that  colour  for  want  of  knowing  how  better  to 
describe  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Brydon,  of  South  Lancaster,  Mass., 
U.S.A. ,  as  I  found  he  had  placed  four  crosses  on 
the  label  of  this  plant,  as  against  three  on  Robin- 
soni.  N.  Robinsoni  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
flower;  if  these  two  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  colouring,  then  ignea  has  the  advantage, 
but  N.  Robinsoni  has  the  larger  flowers  ;  the 
leaves  of  Robinsoni  are  smaller  than  those 
of    ignea,    and    are    more     brindled.       N.    chro- 


the  flower  are  slightly  roseate,  the  inner  ones  pure 
white  with  yellow  centre.  This  variety  opens  its 
flower  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  closes  sooner  in 
the  afternoon  than  any  of  the  others ;  N.  flammea 
has  dark  shaded  leaves,  and  is  a  decided  pink 
tinted  flower  with  yellow  centre ;  N.  odorata 
Exquisita  and  N.  Gladstonei  have  not  yet  flowered, 
but  the  latter,  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  is 
showing  a  flower  bud.  Only  four  of  my  plants 
show  two  flowers  at  a  time,  these  are  flammea, 
lilacea,  ignea,  and  Robinsoni ;  by  another  year 
the  plants  will  be  stronger  and  may  do  better. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  those  Nymphajas  thrive  and 
flower  so  well  in  this  very  commonplace  pond ;  true, 
they  might  look  better  with  the  surroundings  of  a 
neatly-bricked  basin,  planted  in  submerged  tubs, 
but  all  this  means  £  s.  d.  Let  no  one  be  dis- 
couraged, as  it  is  within  the  province  of  anyone 
who  has  the  command  of  a  pond  of  water  to  enjoy 


newly-made  pond  so  alarmingly  quickly  ;  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it  that  many  years  ago 
the  site,  of  this  pond  formed  a  drinking-place  for 
cattle,  and  like  all  similar  ponds,  which  are  plentiful 
in  AVarwickshire,  would  have  the  usual  quantity 
of  aquatic  garniture  ;  and  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  it  is  likely  that  seed  from  these 
still  lay  buried  in  the  soil,  ready  to  spring  into 
life  directly  they  were  brought  under  the  germi- 
nating influence  of  light,  of  warmth,  and  of  their 
own  element  water,  like,  as  it  is  alleged,  the 
Mummy-Wheat  of  Egypt,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,  germinates  just  as  freely  when 
placed  under  favourable  circumstances  as  if  it  had 
never  at  all  been  entombed,  and  of  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  world  are  credulous  enough  to 
believe,  whilst  the  small  scientific  minority  doubt. 
[Quite  exploded.  Ed  ].  W.  Miller,  Berhsivdl, 
August,  1900. 
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SULPHURING  A  vinery.  — Calling  upon  Mr. 
Norman,  of  Hatfield,  one  evening  recently,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  ie  was  about  to  fumigate  a  vinery 
with  flowers-of-sulphur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
operation  was,  as  I  understood,  the  last  experiment 
which  should  decide  the  number  of  vessels  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  in  a  house  of  given  dimensions. 
Mr.  Gorman  said  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  basis  of  each  fumigator  being  suffi- 
cient for  "fuming"  500  cubic  ft.  As  he  intimated 
his  intention  to  send  a  communication  at  an 
early  date  to  a  horticultural  journal,  together 
with  full  particulars  of  the  process,  I  shall 
merely  confine  myself  to  an  account  of  what  I  saw 
on  this  occasion.  The  vinery  to  be  operated  upon 
was  planted  with  Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  and  the 
fruit  was  perfectly  coloured,  the  foliage  healthy 
and  clean,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch 
in  one  corner  of  the  roof  which  a  large  garden 
sieve  would  cover.  A  month  previously,  red- 
spider  had  infested  the  Vine-leaves  at  that  spot, 
and  the  vinery  had  been  fumigated  once  with 
sulphur,  and  the  red-spider  destroyed  without  (so 
far  as  I  could  see)  affecting  the  foliage  in  any  way, 
or  spoiling  the  colour  of  the  Grapes.  The  fumi- 
gation on  this  occasion  was  on  account  of  a  second 
slight  attack  of  red  -  spider ;  and  I  may  state 
here  that  on  meeting  Mr.  Norman  a  few  days 
later,  he  said  the  result  of  the  fumigation  was 
that  "not  a  red-spider  was  to  be  seen,  or  an 
injured  leaf."  We  went  into  other  vineries  that 
had  been  fumigated  with  flowers-of-sulphur,  and  in 
every  one  I  could  see  that  the  red-spider  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  attacks  confined  to  small  areas. 
When  he  publishes  his  experiences,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  possible,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken,  to 
destroy  red- spider  in  vineries  without  injuring 
either  Grapes  or  leaveB.  I  was  very  much 
interested  by  what  I  witnessed  on  this  occasion, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  particulars  of  the 
process  are  obtainable,  I  intend  to  try  the  remedy 
myself.   C.  R.  Fielder. 

OLD  v.  NEW  STRAWBERRIES.— As  the  season  is 
again  at  hand  for  making  new  plantations  of  this 
most  useful  hardy  fruit,  a  few  notes  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Some  days  ago  I  saw  a  complaint  that 
the  quality  of  the  Melons  of  to-day  is  inferior  to 
that  of  days  of  yore,  and  that  the  tasting  of  new 
sorts  wa9  more  pain  than  pleasure,  so  far  as  judgment 
was  formed  by  the  effects  on  the  taster's  face.  1 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to  latter- 
day  Strawberries,  it  may  with  much  truth  be  said 
that  there  are  many  good  looking  "good  for 
nothings."  Why  have  such  varieties  as  British 
Queen,  Lucas,  La  Constante,  and  Alice  Nicholson, 
almost  gone  out  of  cultivation  ?  For  quality 
there  is  nothing  among  recent  cultivations  to 
compare  with  them.  A  Strawberry  without 
flavour  is  like  a  Kose  without  perfume.  Again, 
as  regards  earlier  Strawberries,  have  we  anything 
of  the  present  day  to  surpass  good  old  Black  Prince, 
a  variety  that  over  thirty  years  ago  I  could  always 
rely  upon  being  ripe  in  the  open  in  the  middle  of 
June,  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Durham, 
and  with  its  earliness  were  combined  quantity 
and  quality.  I  now  turn  to  late  sorts.  What 
have  we  to  supersede  Elton  Pine,  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  and  Admiral  Dundas?  The  latter  sort 
is  also,  I  believe,  the  largest  variety  ever  raised, 
for  under  very  ordinary  cultivation,  I  have 
had  fruit  measuring  8  inches  in  circumference. 
Of  all  the  Strawberries  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice,  I  still  hold  that  Lucas  has  more 
good  properties  than  any  other  variety,  it  is  in 
fact  among  Strawberries  what  Louise  Bonne  is 
among  Pears.  I  will  only  refer  to  one  other  old 
variety  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  viz , 
Comte  de  Paris,  happily  this  one  is  not  so  much 
lost  sight  of  as  some  tbat  I  have  referred  to,  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  many 
times  been  brought  out  under  new  names  such  as 
Brown's  Wonder,  Cambrian  Prince,  Barnes  Prolific, 
Gold  Finder,  &c.  This  Strawberry  of  many  names  is 
still  unequalled  for  productiveness.  Its  only  fault 
is  like  the  Victoria  Plum,  it  bears  too  freely.  It  is 
the  poor  man's  friend.  In  plant,  in  fruit,  and 
flavour,  it  is  most  distinct.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  that  I  feel  sure  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  so  many  grand  old  varieties  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation  is  the  fact,  that  sufficient  attention  is 
not  given  to  the  importance  of  frequently  changing 
plants.  1  ljis  is  as  important  as  changing  seed  in 
Potatos.  Dcubtless  much  of  the  success  that  met 
thoEe  two  enthusiastic  growers,  the  late  W.  J. 
Nicholson  and  Monsieur  F.  Gloede,  was  due  to  strict 


attention  to  this  point.  Constantly  replanting  from 
the  same  stock  and  on  the  same  soil  tend  to  weaken 
the  constitution,  especially  where  the  soil  is  not 
exactly  suitable  for  Strawberries.  W.  Laurenson, 
Eagleschffe. 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC.— The  Strawberries 
in  this  garden  fruited  heavily  this  year,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  as  good  or  better  results  next  year, 
the  entire  crop  of  runners  and  the  lower  leaves  have 
been  removed,  together  with  the  weeds  immediately 
after  the  last  fruits  were  gathered  ;  and  the  soil 
pricked  up  2  inches  deep,  an  operation  which  was 
very  necessary  after  the  trampling  the  ground  had 
received.  I  then  applied  some  decayed  farm-yard 
manure,  which  caused  the  plants  to  make  strong 
early  growth.  The  crowns  will  be  strong  and 
well  matured  before  the  frosts  sets.  Half  a-dozen 
varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  ample  for  most  establish- 
ments. The  runners  for  the  making  of  new  beds 
were  layered  in  large  60's  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  will  not  be  kept  in  them  a  day  longer  than  is 
necessary,  a  crop  of  fruit  being  required  from  them 
next  year.  I  have  layered  Beveral  hundreds  of 
Vioomtesse  Hericart  du  Thury,  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  La  Grosse  Sueree,  the  first  two  to  be  planted 
for  early  fruiting.  These  answer  my  purpose,  and 
I  am  doubtful  if  there  are  two  better  ones  as  early 
fruiters,  taking  into  consideration  their  capabilities 
for  being  sent  by  road  and  rail,  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruits.  Vicomtesse  was  excellent  in  every 
respect  this  season,  fruits  large  and  good  ;  and 
Royal  Sovereign  bore  heavily,  and  the  fruits  were 
of  a  very  large  size.  These  large  fruits  are  not 
all  gain,  as  they  are  apt  to  rot  very  readily  if  wet 
weather  occurs  ;  and  I  like  fruits  of  ordinary  size 
in  preference  to  these.  The  plants  should  be  set  out 
in  well  manured  land,  and  the  position  should  be 
the  warmest  that  can  be  found  in  the  garden. 
The  plants  in  such  positions  flower  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  main  crop  plants,  and  it  is  pru- 
dent to  have  protective  material  in  readiness  to 
put  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  first  blooms 
open,  or  the  frosts  will  spoil  their  flowers, 
and  it  is  these  that  give  the  finest  fruits.  Dry 
weather  may  occur  after  the  plants  are  put 
out,  and  the  application  of  water  must  not  be 
neglected  at  that  season,  nor  in  the  spring,  should 
the  land  get  dry.  The  best  of  the  late  varieties  is, 
in  my  opinion,  Eleanor ;  and  although  an  old 
variety,  it  should  always  be  grown  where  there  is 
a  long  continued  demand.  All  runners  are  re- 
moved from  the  plants  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
and  a  mulching  of  manure  afforded  in  November. 
H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Parle  Gardens. 

CARNATION  MRS.  T.  W.  LAWSON.— In  your 
issue  of  August  11,  p.  115,  there  appeared  a  com- 
ment upon  the  American  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson.  I  am  a  very  great  enthusiast  in  Car- 
nations, and  received  this  variety  from  a  lady  and 
gentleman  in  America  last  spring,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  something  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
bloom.  The  plant  came  into  bloom  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  if  ever  I  was  disappointed  with  a  Car- 
nation I  was  disappointed  with  this  one.  The  only 
good  thing  about  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  its  colour. 
The  size  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  ;  in  fact, 
Bome  of  the  flowers  are  very  little  better  than  Mar- 
guerite Pinks.  The  flower  is  very  rough  in  petal, 
with  a  saw  edge  rather  than  the  beautiful 
smooth  edge  which  we  look  for  in  English  flowers. 
The  first  flowers  had  no  scent,  although  those  now 
in  bloom  certainly  have  a  little.  As  a  Carnation 
grower,  I  can  hardly  realise  it  is  worth  the  room  it 
takes  up ;  and  if  I  grow  it  at  all,  it  will  be  merely 
as  showing  what  the  Americans  paid  30,000  dols. 
for,  rather  than  for  its  own  merit.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

AN  INTERESTING  COMPETITION. — In  conjunc- 
tion with  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
as  Surrey  County  Council  horticultural  judges,  it 
has  been  very  recently  a  pleasurable  duty  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  merits  of  some  sixty  front  flower 
gardens,  and  thirty  window-plant  or  box  decora- 
tions in  this  old  town  of  Kingston.  The  compe- 
titions were  instituted  by  the  worthy  Mayor  for 
the  year,  Alderman  Moatt,  who  from  his  customary 
borough  grant,  furnished  the  whole  of  the  cost. 
The  classes  were  for  gardens  in  all  cases  attached 
to  houses  not  rated  over  £20,  of  which  there  are 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands,  in  the  town.  The 
gardens  were  in  each  case  to  be  about  1  rod,  about 
half  a  rod,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  rod  in  area, 
besides  the  window  decorations,  which  were  of  one 
class  only.     It  was  a  surprise  to  the  promoters  to 


find  so  many  entries  being  made  for  the  first  com- 
petition, and  it  seems,  judging  by  the  interest 
shown,  that  should  the  competition  be  continued, 
the  entries  may  be  doubled  next  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  over  estimate  the  good  which  may  result  to 
a  large  town,  with  its  many  miles  of  streets,  mar- 
gined on  either  side  by  small  forecourts,  where 
flowers  or  greenery  becomes  so  pleasing  and  wel- 
come, when  encouragement  is  given  to  the  efforts 
of  those  who  try  to  provide  pretty  gardens.  Very 
many  of  those  seen  the  other  day,  which  greatly 
varied,  were  singularly  pleasing,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  those  who  had  thus  furnished  them. 
Because  of  the  great  competition,  the  Mayor 
generously  added  ten  other  prizes  to  the  twenty 
previously  offered.  This  is  a  form  of  competition 
that  it  would  be  well  did  local  authorities  encourage 
it  in  all  populous  localities.  Inclusive  of  five  allot- 
ment prizes,  the  total  sum  awarded  was  £14  5s.  Gd. , 
and  the  expenses  will  be  about  30s.  A.  Dean. 

WANTED— A  CENSOR. — The  remark  made  in 
your  last  issue  by  "A  Member,"  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  it  ought  to- 
bear  some  practical  fruit.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  the  time  of  the  Floral  Committee  is  largely 
wasted  by  exhibits  of  quite  obvious  worthlessness, 
each  of  which,  being  duly  entered  lor  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration,  is  usually  brought  up- 
individually  and  passed  round  the  table  for 
examination,  although  everyone  recognises  that  it 
is  a  farce  to  do  so,  and  that  valuable  time  is  thereby 
spent  to  no  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  would  clearly  be  far  too  invidious  a  task  for  any 
individual  to  veto  an  exhibit  by  a  previous  censor- 
ship as  suggested  ;  such  a  censorship  would  lead 
to  quite  justifiable  complaints  from  exhibitors  who, 
however  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  beauty,  improve  - 
ment,  or  novelty,  have  a  right  to  the  opinion  of  the 
full  Committee  itself.  To  meet,  therefore,  the 
views  of  "A  Member,"  who  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  his  opinion,  I  would  suggest  that  immediately  a- 
plant  of  no  obvious  merit  is  brought  forward  for 
judgment,  the  Chairman  should  direct  that  it  be 
set  aside,  and  that  all  the  plants  thus  summarily 
disposed  of  pro  tern,  be  placed  together  and 
inspected  by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  the 
sitting,  to  determine  whether  there  is  anything  of 
merit  among  them  or  not.  This  course  would 
largely  obviate  the  waste  of  time  now  to  be 
deplored,  while  no  one  could  complain,  seeing  that 
the  whole  Committee  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
eventual  verdict,  and  anything  good  but  unobtrusive 
would  not  fail  to  be  recognised,  despite  the 
temporary  setting  aside  suggested.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

PLANT  OF  PRIMULA  ROSEA  DESTROYED  BY  A 
MILDEW  RUST. — This  is  very  fatal  to  Primula  rosea 
in  my  garden,  when  wet  succeeds  hot  summer 
weather.  I  do  not  observe  the  same  disease  on  any 
other  Primroses,  though  others  are  affected  with  a 
very  fatal  mildew  here.  I  always  destroy  all  affected 
plants,  and  have  tried  sulphate  of  copper,  Sue.,  as  a 
preventative.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy  ? 
C.  WolUyDod.  Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  [Why  do  you 
not  try  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  sulphide  of 
potassium,  as  protectives  and  destroyers  ?  Ed.1 

NOTES  FROM  A  CORNISH  GARDEN.— The  garden 
here  is  an  acre,  and  stands  300  feet  above  sea- 
level.  We  have  the  best  crop  of  fruit  for  thirty- 
three  years — Plums  especially.  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples  have  been  freely  thinned.  The  late  gales 
have  not  done  much  damage.  Small-fruit  crops 
have  been  abundant,  and  we  are  gathering  the  last 
of  the  Gooseberries  from  a  paling,  copied  from  one 
at  Madresfield  Court.  I  have  grafted  for  several 
years  by  the  slip-aud-tongue  method,  practised  in 
the  great  fruit-growing  parish  of  Botus  Fleming, 
near  Saltash,  and  consider  it  superior  to  any  other 
method,  and  far  superior  to  budding  for  Apple 
trees.  In  November,  1S92,  I  planted  three  maiden 
Apple-trees  that  had  been  budded.  The  wounds 
on  two  have  only  just  healed,  and  the  third  has 
not  yet  healed,  nine  years  after  it  was  budded. 
This  year  I  grafted  a  strong  stock  about  the  same 
size  as  the  budded  trees  were  in  1S92.  It  has 
almost  covered  the  stock  already,  and  six  months 
after  grafting  it  will  have  completely  healed  over  the 
stock.  It  answers  well  for  grafting  trees  that  are 
not  good  enough  to  keep  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 
The  slip  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  graft,  and  the 
tongue  one-third.  If  the  tongue  lives,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  it  holds  the  graft  firmly  on  the 
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stock  and  soon  makes  a  complete  union.  There  is 
no  snag  to  be  cut  off,  as  in  whip  grafting. 
Last  year,  and  this,  I  have  inarched  contiguous 
trees  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Peach.  In  some 
cises  a  sboot  has  grown  from  the  union.  Sops  in- 
Wine  on  Kmperor  Alexander,  Beam''  Bosc  on 
Beurre  Diel.  and  Josephine  de  Malines  on  Clapp's 
Favourite.  The  branch  of  Clapp's  has  live  tine 
Pears  ;  the  branch  on  the  other  side  not  inarched 
has  only  one  in  the  same  length  of  branch.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  branch  inarched  with  Sops-in- 
Wine  bore  five  fine  Apples,  the  rest  of  the  tree, 
which  is  10  feet  high,  and  trained  pretty  flat 
without  espalier  poles,  had  only  the  same  number. 
Early  Alexandra  Peach  is  inarched  on  oneside  with 
Goshawk,  and  the  other  with  Pineapple  Nectarine, 
theotherside  of  Nectarine  with  Alexandra,  theother 
side  of  Goshawk  with  Noblesse.  We  finished  Alex- 
andra early  in  July,  about  a  month  later  than  in  1893. 
I  hope  that  the  strong  growers  will  improve  the 
growth  of  the  weak  ones.  Goshawk  is  double  the 
size  of  either  Early  Alexandra  or  Noblesse,  all 
planted  at  the  same  time.  I  am  also  inarching 
horizontal  and  oblique  cordons  of  Apple  and  Pear, 
and  hope  to  inarch  standard  trees  overhead.  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine  failed  to  unite  last  year — 
probably  worked  too  late.  I  think  of  working 
some  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  youDg  wood 
is  ripe.  In  some  cases  1  have  notched  in  one  end 
of  the  inarching.  Henry  Boners,  Captain,  71. N., 
Hartley,  Plymouth. 
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Augvst  28. — The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  was  not  nearly  so  poor  an 
affair  as  that  held  a  fortnight  previously.  Indeed,  there  was 
quite  an  average  show,  and  the  Hall  had  a  well-furnished 
appearance,  but  in  respect  to  the  number  of  visitors  that 
attended,  it  was  almost  as  g1a'icgly  apparent  as  on  the  last 
occasion  that  a  large  number  of  worthy  horticulturists  have 
gone  to  make  holiday.  The  display  that  was  made  owed  very 
little  indeed  to  Orchid  exhibitors.  There  were  do  groups  of 
these  plants,  and  the  Committee's  awards  to  novelties 
consisted  only  of  one  First-class  Certificate  and  three  Awards 
of  Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee,  however,  had  a  large  number  of 
groups  to  examine,  and  among  these  were  large  displays  of 
Annuals.  Gladioli,  and  miscellaneous  species  of  hardy  flowers. 
One  extensive  group  of  Gladioli  had  come  all  the  way  frcm 
Paris,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin:  Andrieux 
et  Cm. 

Dahlias  have  made  their  appearance,  and  may  be  expected 
in  considerable  numbers  at  the  next  meeting,  and  even  the 
Chrysanthemum  specialists  have  again  commenced  to  exhibit 
their  particular  favourites ;  but  they  can  hardly  hope  for 
much  attention  whilst  the  more  brightly  coloured  Dahlias  are 
plentiful.  Roses  helped  to  strengthen  the  cut  flower  section, 
and  a  large  group  of  Caladiums  in  pots  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  plants  exhibited.  The  Floral  Committee  recom- 
mended the  awards  of  one  First-class  Certificate  and  five 
Awards  of  Merit,  three  of  the  latter  being  for  varieties  of 
Gladioli. 

Before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  there  was 
staged  a  superb  exhibit  of  Grapes  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's garden,  that  well  merited  the  Gold  Medal  recom- 
mended by  this  Committee.  We  doubt  if  finer  and  better 
finished  specimens  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  Hall.  There 
were  also  collections  of  fruit  or  fruit-trees  in  pots  from  Lord 
Wantage,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard&Co.,  Maidstone  ;  and  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Dr.  Bonavia's  Aubergines  and 
Marrows  were  interesting.  The  only  award  recommended  to 
a  novelty  was  that  of  an  Award  of  Merit  to  the  new  autumnal 
fruiting  Strawberry  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  figured  in  the 
Ganhners  Chronicle,  July  28,  p.  67,  and  shown  on  this 
occasion  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

The  Lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  one  by  M.  Lemoine 
upon  "Montbretias  and  Crocosmias." 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  Geo  Paul  (in  the  Chair),  H.  Turner,  Maurice  L.  de 
Vilmorin,  Jules  Margottin,  Geo.  Nicholson,  C.  T.  Druery, 
H.  B.  May,  W.  Howe,  J.  Hudson,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Walker,  Geo.  Gordon, 
and  W.  J.  James. 

Caladiums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West 
Noiwood,  London,  S.E.  They  had  an  excellent  group  of 
moderate-sized  plants  in  pots,  all  of  them  appearing  as  fresh 
and  well  coloured  as  one  sees  them  in  June.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  such  varieties  as   Madame  Mitjana,  with 


vinous-red  coloured  leaves  ;  Lady  Mosley,  the  well  known 
Louis  Van  Houtto,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Ibis  Rose, 
Her  Majesty,  a  yellow. leaved  variety  shown  in  beautiful 
colour ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the  very  prettiest,  pink  with 
green  margins,  &e.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Annuals  were  displayed  grandly  and  in  very  large  quantity 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Sweet  Peas 
were  represented  in  a  dozen  choice  varieties,  then  was  placed 
the  pretty  Linaria,  known  as  L.  reticulata  aurea  purpurea. 
Some  of  the  earlier  flowering  China  Asters  were  shown,  and 
Calliopsi*  Atkinsoniana,  and  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  in  single 
and  double  forms.  Drummond's  Phlox  was  represented  by  a 
number  of  varieties  of  very  pretty  colours,  including  rose, 
scarlet,  purple,  lilac,  white,  carmine,  yellow,  blue,  and  deep 
crimson.  There  were  also  striped  varieties,  and  others  with 
fimbriated  blossoms.  Heliauthus  Stella  and  H.  cusumeri- 
folins  were  well  shown,  and  the  pretty  mauve-coloured 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Marigolds  Legion  of  Honour,  African 
Orange,  and  other  varieties,  also  made  a  considerable  show. 
Most  of  these  Annuals  were  not  cut  flowers,  but  consisted  of 
whole  plants  simply  pulled  up  and  inserted  in  the  vases  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Ohelsja,  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  in  bloom,  of  their 
Rhododendron  Javanico  jasminiflorum  hybrids,  which  made 
an  extremely  pretty  exhibit,  far  excelling  in  beauty  the  col- 
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lections  of  cut  blooms  which  have  been  shown.  This  firm  had 
also  some  very  choice  annuals,  as  Candytuft  Hybrid  Rose, 
Hunnemannia  fumaria-  folia,  with  large  single  yellow  Papaver- 
like  flowers  ;  Verbena  hybrida,  Gaillardia  picta  salmonea,  with 
deep  brownish-red  flowers ;  Calliopsis  Tom  Thumb,  Clarbia 
pulchella,  fl.-pl.,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Thos.  8.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
showed  a  very  fine  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  the 
shrubby  Phloxes  were  represented  in  numerous  and  excellent 
varieties  in  regard  to  size  and  colour  of  flowers  ;  Independ- 
ence, Albatre,  and  Fiancee,  while  ;  Girondin,  Aurora,  car- 
mine ;  The  Mahdi,  purple,  coccioea,  scarlet;  Leonarda  de 
Vince,  white,  with  reddish  centre ;  and  Caran  d'Ache,  were 
some  of  the  more  noticeable.  Several  varieties  of  Gladiolus 
of  the  Lemoinei  and  Nanceanus  sections  were  very  rich  in 
colour;  and  there  were  fine  bunches  of  Lilium  auratum,  <fcc. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  showed  a  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  Lychnis  grandi- 
fljra,  a  plant  with  single  red-coloured  flowers  nearly  2  inches 
across. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  nurseryman,  Cliristchurch,  Hants,  had  a 
good  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  as  cut  blooms, 
very  showy,  such  as  Phlox,  Helianthus,  Kniphofias,  Etigeron, 
the  seldom  setn  Phygelius  capensis,  the  handsome  Rud- 
beckia  speciosa,  Montbretia  pyramidalis,  and  M.  Rayon  d'Or, 
Lobelia  cardinalis  in  variety,  Gypsophila repens  monstrosuni 
(Award  of  Merit).  Lilium  a  in  variety,  Veronica  subsessilis, 
with  a  long  spike  of  oeep  blue  flowers  ;  Crinum  Powelli 
Aster,  Anemone  japonica,  &e.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 


Messrs.  Barb  &  Son ■:,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  showed 
extensively  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbiceous  perennials,  bulbs, 
&c.  We  remarked  Veronica  longiilora  subsessilis,  a  quantity 
of  varieties  of  very  pretty  Pentstemons,  Lilium  auratum 
rubro-vittatum,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Kniphofias,  a  lot  of  fluu 
varieties  of  shrubby  Phloxes,  including  such  fine  ones  as 
coccinea,  Pantheon,  Lothair,  Eden,  Adonis,  Champignon, 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  Flambeau  ;  Helianthus  multiflorus  in 
variety,  Gladiolus,  and  varieties  of  Marliac's  and  other  Water 
Lilies,  showing  them  in  pans  tilled  with  water  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  exhi- 
bited Autlnlyza  species,  a  strong-growing  plant  several  feet 
high,  with  reddish  flowers  having  a  yellow  centre. 

Lilium  Leichtlini,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers  spottid 
purple,  and  L.  Thunbergianum  var.  Wilsoni,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester;  both 
these  Lilies  are  very  pretty. 

The  Calvary  Clever  (Medicago  echinus),  was  shown  by 
John  Mackrell,  Esq  ,  High  Trees,  Clapham  Common  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  Davis).  The  plant  was  bearing  flowers  and  seed  pods, 
and  one  of  the  latter  was  shown  opened,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  resemblance  to  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Messrs.  Wills  ?&  Segar,  16,  Onslow  Crescent,  South 
Kensington,  exhibited,  a  fine  plant  of  Auanassa  saliva 
variegata  with  a  fruit  upon  it. 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
showed  a  group  of  sports  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
Victor  Maw  is  a  white  sport  from  Madame  Desgranges ;  a 
bronze  sport  from  Madame  Marie.  Massee  is  an  apparently 
desirable  flower  ;  a  yellow  sport  from  tQueen  of  the  Earlies. 
possessing  florets  which  incurve  more  than  do  those  of  thi 
type,  the  tint,  a  curious  yellow,  is  also  a  good  thing;  Miss 
Ruth,  a  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Hawkins,  in  which  the  colour 
is  a  little  deeper  and  the  florets  are  reflexed,  is  tice.  Various 
other  Chrjsanthemums  wire  shown. 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  showing  varieties  of 
M.  C.  Desgranges  and  others,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jno. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.E. 

Gladiolus. 

£ir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  showed  nearly  three  dozm 
varieties  ot  Gladioli,  all  of  which  were  superb  examples  with 
large  bold  flowers  of  exceeding  rich  colours.  One  of  these 
will  be  found  LOticed  under  "Awards"  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somersetshire, 
had  a  glorious  exhibit  of  Gladioli  embracing  about  130  spike  i 
of  blooms.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  excellent  merit  we 
may  mention  the  following  :  Sir  Chas.  Warren,  rosy  purple, 
very  large ;  Devonshire  Cream,  cream-coloured,  with  a  few 
reddish  stripes ;  Sir  William  Hart,  flesh  colour,  with  deey 
blotches  on  the  lower  petals,  very  fine  ;  and  Lady  Macdonald, 
pink,  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  lower  petal  (Silver  gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

MM.  Vilmorin- Andrieux  et  Cie  ,  4,  Quai  de  U 
Megisserie,  Paris,  showed  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
Gladiolus  in  unending  variety  of  colouring.  The  collection 
might  have  been  severely  weeded  of  inferior  varieties  with 
advantage  to  the  whole.  There  were,  however,  many  of  great 
bsauty,  and  remarkable  colour,  diflering  somewhat  from  what 
we  see  in  those  raised  in  this  country.  There  were  a  few  of 
G.JNanceianus,  and  the  Macule  or  spotted  strain,  the  colouring 
and  forms  of  which  are  so  different  to  the  Gandavensis 
section  of  Gladiolus.  Cultivators  of  this  fine  racs  of  border 
plants  will  be  glad  to  know  that  G.  Nanceianus  and  G.  N. 
macule"  are  hardy  in  this  country.  Among -t  the  varieties 
shown  were  Jules  Finger,  a  fine  spike  of  large  crimson  flowers 
having  a  spotted  throat;  Marie  Galesloot,  yellow,  paling  oft' 
towards  the  edges  of  the  perianth,  and  furnished  with  a  patch 
of  ciimson  in  the  throat ;  of  Gandavensis  varieties,  four  of  an 
intensely  dark  crimson  were  noted,  viz.,  Deuil  de  M.  Carnot, 
Octave  Mirban,  M.  Leveque,  and  Abbe  Roncourt.  Van  Dill 
in  a  fine  cerise,  paler  towards  the  centre  ;  Tustan  is  of  a  dull 
red,  with  a  white  patch^on  the  lower  segment;  Princess  May 
de  Teek  is  of  palest  flesh  tint,  splashed  with  rose  ;  Bacchante 
is  crimson,  flaked  with  a  deeper  tint  of  crimson;  Romeo  has 
lilac-tinted  flowers  of  a  small  size ;  Helle  is  of  a  pale  flesh  tint 
a  little  deeper  at  the  margins,  and  is  a  big  flower;  Magenta, 
in  colour  corresponding  with  its  name,  is  showy  and  satis- 
factory;  Fantasie  and  Harlequin  are  flaked  flowers,  the  one 
with  a  white  ground,  the  other  a  buff,  both  novel  in  regard  to 
colour  ;  Carmen  is  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  with  the  faintest 
flush  of  rose,  and  is  a  flower  that  will  p'ease  many  ;  as  also 
Osmanli,  a  bright,  yet  soft  tint  of  scarlet.  The  above  are 
but  a  few  of  the  good  things  shown  by  the  em'n  nt  Paris  firm 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Dahlias. 
Mr.  C.  Tcrnkr,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slouch,  showed  several 
seedling  Dahlia*,  including  Vara,  a  pretty  yellow  PorapoD  ; 
Galatea,  crimson  -  purple  r  Pompon.  Also  Cactus  Dahlias 
Leander,  light  red  colour  ;  Thalia,  bright  crimson  ;  and  Lidas, 
vellow. 

Mr.  G.  S.  PiKRnF.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent,  showed  seed- 
ling Dahlias  Viceroy  and  Peeress,  the  latter  yellow,  and  the 
former  yellow  with  slight  crimson  margins. 

Mtssrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur- 
series, Upper  Holloway,  showed  blooms  of  a  decorative 
Dahlia  named  Soowllike,  apparently  a  good  white  variety  for 
the  purpose. 

Messrs  J.  Cheat.  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had 
the  following  Cactus  Dahlias:  Mrs.  Cosmo  Bjnsor,  cherry- 
red  ;  Cheal's  Golden  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthuot,  th9  last- 
named  being  rather  palj  yellow  with  claw-like  petals. 
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Roses. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  "Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
an  exhibit  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  Cyclamen  nederafolia 
album,  and  the  type  form  of  the  plant,  and  of  Tea  Roses. 
They  showed  Gustave  Regis,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame 
Falcot,  Celine  Forrestier,  Maman  Cochet,  Camoens,  and 
Souvenir  de  President  Carnofc,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramy, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, were  well  developed  for  late  blooms  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Caj-t  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Braiswick,  Col- 
chester, showed  Roses  rather  extensively,  many  of  them 
marked  as  being  good  bedders  and  climbers.  Of  the  former 
we  may  specify  Killarney,  Camoens,  Marie  Pavie,  Kaiserin, 
Augusta  Victoria,  Queen  Mab,  Stanwell  Perpetual,  Madame 
J.  Giolez,  bright  rose-pink ;  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Regis, 
Rainbow,  Maman  Cochet,  Clara  Watson,  and  Ferdinand  Batel. 
The  climbers  were  Griissan  Teplitz,  Papillion,  Madame  P. 
Cochet,  Bardon  Job,  and  Longworth  Rambler  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal). 

Awards. 

Gladiolus  Jules  Toussaint. — A  magnificent  variety,  with  large 
flowers  of  purple  and  silver  colour,  and  the  lower  segments 
very  heavily  blotched  with  rich  purple.  Fram  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gladiolus  Ocean,—  A  light  purplish-blue  variety,  marked  with 
very  deep  crimson  in  the  throat,  and  several  blotches  of  pale 
cream  colour.   From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gladiolus  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. — A  grand  variety,  with  large 
flowers  of  rich  bright  crimson  colour.  From  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport  (Award  of  Merit). 

Glyceria  aquatica  foliis  variegatis. — A  good  decorative  hardy 
Grass,  with  variegated  foliage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Dactylis,  but  the  growths  are  much  stronger, 
and  about  2  feet  high.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gypsophila  repens  monstrosum. — A  very  decided  variation 
from  the  type,  and  possibly  a  hybrid.  The  plant  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  G.  repens,  and  has  big  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  It  does  not  seed,  we  are  told,  and  has  continued  to 
flower  ever  since  June.  From  Mr.  Maurice  Pritchard, 
Christchurch  (Award  of  Merit). 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  semi-duplex. — This  is  a  valuable 
variety  of  the  well-known  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  with  semi- 
double  flowers,  2  inches  or  more  across.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bt.,  Burford  (First-class  Certificate). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  A.  H.  Smee,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  J.  Chapman,  F.  Sander,  H.  Little, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  M.  Pollett,  F.  J.  Thome,  and  de  B. 
Crawshay. 

Again,  as  at  the  last  meeting,  but  few  exhibits  were  staged. 

W.  W.  Astor,  Esq.,  Cliveden,  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Bacon),  showed  a  gigantic  and  splendidly- grown  specimen  of 
Peristeria  elata  (Dove  Orchid),  with  eight  fine  spikes  of  its 
wax-like,  fragrant  white  flowers  (Cultural  Oommendation). 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
man), again  showed  his  fine  Cypripedium  x  Milo,  "  Westonbirt 
variety,"  which  had  previously  been  given  an  Award  of  Merit. 
The  flower  had  much  improved  since  it  was  last  shown.  The 
upper  sepal  is  white  with  blackish  dotted  lines,  changing  to 
purple  at  the  margin  ;  the  petals  and  lip,  shining  mahogany- 
red.  Capt.  Holford  also  showed  three  handsome  spikes  of 
Dendrobium  Fhalrenopsis  with  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
flowers  open  on  each  (Cultural  Commendation);  a  very  large 
Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  ;  a  bright  yellow  Sobralia 
xantholeuca ;  and  a  distinct  form  of  Odontoglossum  x  Adrians. 

Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  West  Croydon,  showed  a 
flower  of  Cattleya  aurea  Jenseniana,  very  large  in  size  and  fine 
in  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  primrose -yellow  with  purple 
freckling  at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  lip  claret-purple  with 
fine  gold  veining. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
<gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Lrclio* Cattleya  x  Schilleriana 
"Glebelands  variety,"  with  well  formed  white  flowers  tinged 
with  lilac,  the  front  of  the  lip  bright  purple,  with  a  narrow 
lavender-coloured  margin. 

Sir  Wm.  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Denny),  sent  Cattleya  x  Armanvilliersiana  (C.  Mendeli  x  C. 
Waiscewiczii),  the  flower  of  which  closely  resembles  some  of 
theformsofLoeliapurpurata.  Thesepals  and  petals  white,  with 
a  pale  lilac  tinge.  The  front  of  lip  and  edges  of  the  side 
lobes  of  a  purple  tint. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  Cattleya 
Eldorado  splendens,  and  another  form  with  blush-white 
flowers;  two  varieties  of  Ltelio-Cattleyaxelegans  ;  andagood 
specimen  of  Cycnoches  chlorochilon. 

Awards. 

Cattleya  x  illuminata  (parentage  unrecorded),  from  Mrs. 
Briggs-Bury,  Bank  House,  Accrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilkinson), 
a  brilliant  hybrid  of  the  general  appearance  of  C.  x  Atalanta 
(Leopold!  x  Warscewiczii).  The  sepals  honey-yellow,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour ;  petals  broader,  and  similarly 
coloured,  with  the  addition  of  a  delicate  purple  veining.  The 
lip  having  the  side-lobes  folded  over  the  column,  blush-pink  ; 
their  erect  tips  ruby-crimson ;  the  broadly-expanded,  crimped 
front  blade  being  also  glowing  ruby-crimson  (First-class 
Certificate) 

Odontoglossum  x  Adrian®  Countess  of  Atorley,  from  Captain 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chapman).  A 
finely  formed  cream-white  flower,  the  sepals  of  which  are 
decorated  with  large  chocolate-coloured  blotches,  the  petals 


bearing  fewer  blotches  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  fimbriated 
lip  one  large  and  some  smaller  purplish-brown  spots  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Lcelio-Cattleya  X  elegans,  J.  Davis,  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy, 
AmyaDd  Park  Road,  Twickenham.  A  very  large  and  pecu- 
liarly-formed flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  pale  rosy  lilac  ; 
lip-tube  white,  and  the  broad  front-lobe  of  a  bright  carmine- 
purple  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  Hector,  from  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winch- 
more  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg).  The  plant  was  shown  as 
the  type  of  the  species.  The  stems  are  tall  and  slender ;  flowers 
greenish,  with  rose-purple  front  to  the  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs,  Jos. 
Cheal,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  H.  Eslings,  A.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif, 
W.  Bates,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Norman,  Geo.  Bunyard,  and 
W.  Poupart. 

Kerr's  Black  Hambro  Grape  was  shown  from  the  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  Superintendent, 
along  with  fruits  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
Kerr's  variety  is  thought  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee^to  ripen  a  little  earlier,  and  so  far  as  the  specimens 
shown  are  concerned,  these  appeared  to  confirm  this  idea. 

An  extraordinary  exhibit  of  fruit  was  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,     Strathfieldsaye,     Mortimer,    Berks,    and    its 


Duchess  Favourite,  &c.  Also  a  few  early  Pears,  and  half-a- 
dozen  dishes  of  Plums. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  some 
capital  Apples,  each  variety  being  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  fruits.  There  were  Lord  Sufneld,  Emperor 
Napoleon,  The  Queen,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Beauty  of  Bath,  James  Welch,  Duchess 
Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Grenadier,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Williams'  Favourite,  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Quarrenden,  Golden 
Spire,  Gold  Medal,  &c.  There  were  also  some  early  Pears,  aa 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Petite  Marguerite,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
Doyenne  Bussoch,  Madame  Treyve,  &c.  (Silver  Knightian, 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Roa  d,  Chelsea,  showed  excellent  fruits  of  Early  Rivers 
and  Precoce  de  Croncels  Nectarines  from  young  trained  trees 
in  the  nursery,  showing  how  freely  such,  fruits  have  cropped 
this  season.  Also  Veitch's  hybrid  Bean  from  a  Scarlet 
Runner  x  Dwarf  Fiench,  and  Langley  Pippin  Apple,  which 
was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  on  August  23,  1898. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a  number  of  well  -  fruited 
Tomato-plants  in  pots,  the  variety  being  Chiswick  Peach.  It 
appears  remarkable  as  a  heavy  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  and  comes  in  clusters  of  five  to  seven. 
The  plants  were  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  loaded  with 
fruits  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  showed 


Fig.  51.— crocosmia  aurea  as  grown  in  the  hyde  park,  Sydney, 
(see  p.  177.) 


merits  from  a  cultural  point  of  view  was  acknowledged  by 
the  award  of  the  Society's  Gold  Medal.  The  Grapes  were 
magnificent,  and  of  the  best  quality,  and  large  size.  There 
were  eight  varieties  of  these,  and  all  were  excellent,  but  those 
of  Madresfield  Court  (three  bunches)  were  uncommonly  pretty 
specimens,  and  of  heavy  weight.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
bunches  were  hardly  less  pretty,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  size  were  just  as  remarkable.  So  was  a  huge  bunch 
of  Golden  Hamburgh,  capitally  coloured.  Gros  Maroc  was 
represented  by  five  splendid  bunches;  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
by  two  bunches,  Raisin  de  Calabria  by  two  large  bunches, 
and  Alnwick  Seedling  by  three.  Altogether  there  were 
twenty-two  bunches  of  Grapes.  There  were  alsi  eight  dishes 
of  Peaches  in  as  many  varieties,  five  dishes  of  Nectarines, 
three  of  Plums,  two  of  Figs,  three  of  Apples,  eight  Melons,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing&Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  Lon- 
don, S.E.,  showed  some  well  cropped  fruit-trees  in  pots. 
Most  of  them  were  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  in  an 
orchard-house.  These  and  another,  which  was  trained  fau- 
shaped,  bore  a  large  number  of  fruits.  The  fan-shaped 
specimen  was  of  the  variety  Dr.  Hogg,  and  was  more  heavily 
cropped  than  any.  There  were  about  twenty-five  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  two  plants  of  the  Grape-Tomato  in  fruit  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Westwood,  Worthing,  showed  Aubergine 
Violette  Ronde,  having  round  purple  fruits;  also  an  early 
long-fruiting  purple  variety,  and  an  early  dwarf  (Violette 
naine  tres  Hative),  which  begins  to  flower  and  set  fruits  wheu 
a  few  inches  only  in  height  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Marrows  from  the  same  exhibitor  and  about  4  inches  long, 
were  described  as  of  excellent  flavour  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner&  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
had  a  selection  of  fruit  in  about  forty  dishes,  and  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  the  earlier  ripening  Apples,  some  of  which 
were  shown  very  well,  as  Gladstone,  Worcester  Pearmain, 


a  young  trained  tree  of  Nectarine  Early  Rivers  lifted  from  the 
open  nursery,  and  with  abundant  fruits  upon  it.  Also  a 
quantity  of  tine  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe  fruits  of  the  same  variety 
gathered  from  similar  trees.  It  is  rare  for  young  Peaches  to 
fruit  so  freely  in  such  conditions. 

Several  seedling  Apples  were  shown  by  exhibitors,  but  no 
award  was  gained  by  them. 

Mr.  Fjfe,  gr.  to  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  excellent  fruit.  The  Grapes  con- 
sisted of  Madresfield'Courtand  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Peaches, 
Barrington,  Crimson  Galande,  and  Grosse  Mignonne ; 
Apples,  Lady  Sudeley,  Irish  Peach,  and  Miller's  Seedling;  the 
Plums,  capital  examples,  more  especially  so— Heale's  Hybrid, 
Washington,  Imperial  Ottoman,  a  small,  oval,  yellow,  dessert 
variety ;  Kirke's  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Royal  de  Tours, 
Denyer's  Victoria,  and  Guthrie's  Late  Gage ;  Cherries,  Figs, 
and  Melons,  were  also  shown  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain),  showed  a  fruiting  spray  of  Dolichos  Lablab,  a  variety 
with  very  ornamental,  deep  purple  pods.  These  leguminous 
plants  are  cultivated  for  kitchen  use  in  warmer  climates  than 
ours,  but  in  England  they  have  been  grown  in  warm  or 
intermediate  houses  for  ornamentation. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  three  bunches  of 
their  Grape,  Lady  Hastings  (F.C.C.,  R.H.S.).  The  bunches 
were  of  small  size  but  perfect,  the  colour  jet  black,  and  the 
bloom  dense. 

Awards. 

Strawberry  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue.—A  new  variety  of  the 
autumnal-fruiting  section,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  2S,  p.  67.  It  is  described  as  a  vigorous,  compact 
grower,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  than  any  of  this  section 
flavour  good.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford 
(Award  of  Merit). 


.Seitemuer  1,  19O0.] 
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Lecture. 
"MONTBRETIAS  AND  CROCOSMIAS." 
A  paper  by  M.  Emile  Lemoine  upon  "  Montbretias  and 
Crocoamias"  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  M.  Lemoine 
being  unable  to  be  present.  M.  Lemoine  commenced  his 
paper  by  referring  to  the  decorative  character  of  the  Mont- 
bretias, and  their  suitability  for  cultivation  in  flower  borders 
out-of-doors.  The  hybrid  Montbretias,  said  M.  Lemoine, 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  because  the  type  plant,  M. 
crocos  re  a?  flora,  was  not  only  a  hybrid,  but  one  of  the  few  bi- 
generic  hybrids  (Crocosmia  aurea  x  Montbretia  Pottsii). 
Yet  it  had  produced  a  strain  of  vigorous  and  fertile  plants. 
It  had  been  found  possible  to  cross-breed  with  these,  and 
considerable  variation  and  improvement  had  already  been 
obtained  by  himself  and  other  cultivators.  It  was  more  than 
fifty  years  since  Kniphofia  aurea  was  introduced,  and  it  was 
subsequently  named  Tritonia  aurea,  and  later  Crocosmia 
aurea  (see  figs.  50  &  51).  It  is  now  a  well-known  plant,  pro- 
ducing large  orange-coloured  flowers  upon  strong  racemes. 
The  new  conns  are  produced  upon  stolons ;  and  the  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  cultivated  should  be  rather  light  in 
character. 


crossed  with  the  hybrid  Montbretias,  and  M.  Lemoine  gave 
another  chronological  list  of  varieties  he  has  raised  subsequently 
to  the  year  1892.  There  would  have  been  more  varieties  avail- 
able, but  a  disease  had  attacked  many  of  the  seedlings,  and 
these  were  destroyed,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  introduce  to 
commerce  those  that  would  be  likely  to  Buffer  from  disease. 

In  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  Montbretias,  M.  Lemoine 
said  that  the  dry  corms  might  be  planted  in  March  or  April, 
or  preferably  they  may  be  started  a  little  earlier  in  frames, 
and  removed  out  of  doors  subsequently.  The  flowering 
season  commences  in  July  and  extends  to  September.  In 
many  gardens  on  the  continent  the  corms  are  left  out  during 
the  winter,  and  the  ground  covered  with  a  layer  of  tree-leaves, 
but  at  M.  Lemoine's  establishment  they  prefer  to  lift  and 
store  them  in  sand,  or  some  other  suitable  material. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks  were  made  respecting  the 
disease.  Whilst  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  a  few 
leaves  are  seen  to  wither  suddenly,  and  then  the  flower-stem 
is  attacked.  When  the  corm  is  cut  through,  it  is  seen  that 
the  wood-fibres  have  become  blackened.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  burn  them.  Good  results  would  be  obtained 
from  dipping  the  corms  occasionally  during  the  winter  in  a 
quantity  of  Bouille  Bordelaise. 


Fig.  52. — crocosmia  aurea  maculata. 


The  other  parent  of  the  hybrid  Montbretias,  M.  Pottsii,  has 
only  been  known  to  English  gardens  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  but  although  it  is  much  less  beautiful  than  the 
Crocosmia,  it  very  rapidly  became  popular  in  gardens, 
because  it  produced  more  though  smaller  flowers,  was  hardier 
and  more  vigorous,  and  could  be  propagated  rapidly. 

In  1SS2,  Montbietia  Crocosmseflora  was  raised  by  Crozy, 
and  it  was  soon  admitted  to  be  a  very  fine  plant,  possessing 
considerable  vigour,  and  beiDg  somewhat  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  may  now  be  seen  in  almost  all  gardens  on  the  con- 
tinent. M.  Lemoine  then  gave  a  chronological  list  of  varieties 
that  he  had  sent  out  from  his  own  nursery  until  1S92,  when 
he  was  able  to  use  two  other  plants  in  place  of  the  old 
Crocosmia  aurea.  One  of  these  was  C.  aurea  maculata  (see 
fig.  52),  introduced  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  James  O'Brien 
from  South  Africa,  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in 
Gard.Chron.,  Oct.  13,  1S88,  p.  407.  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  very  handsome,  they  are  orange-red  in  colour,  and  the.three 
inner  segments  have  a  blotch  of  red-brown  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
clave claw.  Up  to  these  blotches  the  perianth  segments  are 
rather  stalked  and  incurved.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  3  or 
4  feet.  The  second  plant  was  one  that  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin 
introduced  to  gardens,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  C.  aurea 
imperialis.  This  is  a  giant  form  ofthe  type,  being  stronger  in 
habit  and  larger  in  its  proportions. 

These  two  new  varieties  of  Crocosmia  aurea   were  then 


After  the  lecture  a  few  remarks  were  made  by  a  Fellow- 
showing  how  splendidly  Montbretias  succeeded  "in  a  moist 
place  in  a  moist  garden  in  a  moist  climate."  The  question 
was  raised  whether  or  not  the  disease  was  encouraged  tby 
planting  the  corms  in  positions  where  the  plants  have  not 
sufficient  water  ?  This  is  opposite  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained. 

[We  reproduce  figures  showing  Crocosmia  aurea,  and  C.  a. 
maculata  ;  also  an  illustration  of  Croscomia  aurea  as  it  flour- 
ishes in  the  Hyde  Park,  Sydney  (fig.  51).  The  clump  shown  was 
4  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  plants  were  more  than  3  feet 
in  height.  There  were  300  flower-spikes,  and  upwards  of 
5000  flowers.  All  the  plants  had  developed  from  four  corms 
in  five  years]. 
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August  15.— The  thirty-first  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  at  The  Grange,  the  residence  of 
John  Barker,  Esq.,  a  great  supporter  of  the  Society.  Few 
provincial  exhibitions  equal  it  in  the  number  of  the  entries 
and  in  the  goodness  of  the  arrangements,  as  not  only  is  there 
a  flower  show  but  other  attractions  for  those  to  whom  gar- 
dening does  not  appeal  very  strongly.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  who  has  served  the  Society  well  for  many  years. 


Groups]  and  Plants.—  These  formed  the  leading  features, 
and  the  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  honorary  Secretary  was 
won  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Blyth.  His  group  was  prettily  arranged 
with  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  and  had  the  corners  and 
centres  raised,  and  furnished  with  grasses.  Sir  Jas.  Blyth, 
Bart.,  was  2nd,  with  a  very  good  group,  but  in  whiah  Cala- 
diums  were  too  numerous.    C.  Gold,  M.P.,  was  3rd. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— The  competition  in  this  class 
was  not  good,  nor  were  the  plants  creditable  to  the  culti- 
vators. Mrs.  Merret  showed  the  better  flnwering  plants ; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Blyth  and  Mr.  C.  Gold  the  finest  foliage  plants. 

Ferns.— Here  Messrs.  Buckmaster  and  Barker  took  the 
leading  prizes. 

Caladimns  in  collections  were  good,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Neal 
won.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  double  and  single.flowered 
varieties  were  well  shown;  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Tavlor 
taking  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Other  competitions  that  were  keenly  contested  were  those 
for  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  and  Coleus,  which  made,  as  a 
whole,  a  splendid  show;  the  prizes  in  most  cases  going  to 
exhibitors  whose  names  are  given  above. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Table  Decorations.— One  large  tent  was  set 
apart  for  these  exhibits,  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  ladies 
competing  in  table  decorations  with  effects  that  were  very 
elegant  and  pleasing.  The  lady  judge,  Miss  Philbrick,  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  her  awards,  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit  were  the  exhibits.  Decorated  mantel-boards  formed 
another  set  of  exhibits  sent  by  ladies ;  and  baskets  of  cut 
flowers,  bouquets,  sprays,  and  vases,  made  a  fine  display.  At 
this  show  there  were  children's  classes,  and  some  pretty 
arrangements  were  remarked  in  the  way  of  flower-vases  and 
button-holes,  bouquets  and  baskets. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  good  class  by  themselves,  and  those 
shown  for  Mr.  Eckford's  prizes  contained  choice  varieties. 
Mrs.  Merret  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  taking  the  awards  in  the 
order  of  their  names. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  as  cut  flowers  were  less, 
numerous  than  formerly,  the  rough  weather  being  answerable 
for  this  falling  off,  Messrs.  Watts,  Barker,  and  Gold  being 
the  more  successful  competitors.  Chrysanthemums  were 
largely  shown,  but  this  date  is  full  early  for  these  flowers,  and 
Madame  Desgranges  was  the  variety  mostly  staged.  There 
was  a  strong  competition  in  most  classes  in  this  division. 

Fruit.—  The  collections  of  Grapes  and  Peaches  were  remark- 
able for  good  quality.  Mr.  J.  Barker  was  a  good  1st  for 
eight  dishes  distinct ;  his  Grapes  and  Peaches  were  very 
fine.  J.  Bailey,  M.P.,  was  a  close  2nd.  For  four  varieties, 
Sir  J.  Blyth,  Bt.,  Mr.  Barker,  and  Col.  Archer  Houblon, 
were  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  in  the  order  given.  Of  Grapes  Mr. 
Barker  had  the  best  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs ;  and 
Mrs.  Merret  and  Mrs.  Street  were  2nd  and  3rd.  For  any 
other  black  variety,  Mr.  J.  Barker  and  Sir  J.  Blyth  were 
1st  and  2nd.  With  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Messrs.  3osLiNaand 
Barker  1st  and  2nd.  Melons  were  but  a  poor  show  ;  Peaches 
were  good  here,  Messrs.  Barker,  Houblon,  and  Holland 
were  the  winners.  The  Nectarine  Awards  going  to  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Barker  in  order  named. 

Excellent  vegetables  were  shown  in  great  quantities,  and 
for  eighteen  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  J.  Barker  was  1st,  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  2nd;  for  nine  dishes  Mr.  F.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Gee 
were  1st  and  2nd.  G.  W. 


TAUNTON    DEANE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  10.— A  splendid  show  was  the  general  verdict,  and 
it  was  quite  true,  for  some  of  the  features  were  truly  mag- 
nificent. It  is  doubtful  if  even  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Chel- 
tenham, ever  before  staged  twelve  finer  plants  than  those  he 
put  up  in  Class  1  at  the  thirty-third  show  of  this  Society ; 
they  were  indeed  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  They 
consisted  of  a  magnificent  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii, 
fully  6  feet  through,  grandly  bloomed,  and  finely  coloured;. 
Statice  profusa  and  S.  intermedia,  Ericas  Marnockiana, 
Irbyana,  and  Aitoniana;  Allamanda  nobilis,  Rondeletia 
speciosa  major,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  and  two  others.  Mr. 
W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  2nd ;  he  had  two  good  specimens 
of  Erica  Marnockiana,  E.  Aitoniana,  E.  Irbyana,  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana  (2),  &c.  3rd,  Mr.  Rowland,  gr.  to  W.  Brock, 
Esq.,  Exeter. 

With  six  plants,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  again  1st,  having 
Erica  remula,  very  fine ;  E.  retorta  major,  another  fine 
Statice  profusa,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  Phcenocoma,  and 
Rondeletia.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  of  Leamington,  was  2nd,  also 
with  some  good  specimens,  including  well  developed  Ericas. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  some  very  fine  examples  of 
superior  cultivation  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gr.  to 
W.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Taunton,  who  showed  Ixora  Wil- 
liamsii,  a  large  Epidendruin  prismatocarpum,  Dipladenia 
insignis,  D.  Brearleyana,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  foliage 
plants  being  admissible,  some  fine  Codiaeums.  Mr.  W. 
Brock  was  2nd,  he  also  staging  good  specimens. 

It  is  usual  at  Taunton  to  have  classes  for  certain  specimen 
plants ;  the  best  greenhouse  plant  was  a  fine  piece  of  Erica 
Marnockiana,  from  Mr.  Cypher;  the  best  stove  plant,  a  very 
fine  example  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderiana),  from  Mr.  W.  G . 
Marshall,  superbly  grown,  and  covered  with  its  long  cord- 
like  inflorescences  ;  and  the  others  do  not  call  for  sptcial 
notice. 

As  a  cultivator  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Mr.  W.  G  Mak 
shall's  gardener  ranks  high,  and  he  produced  eight  highly 
developed  specimens  in  the  class  for  that  number,  large 
and  freely  bloomed ;  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Pring,  Taunton,  a  well 
known  local  glower,  was  a  good  2nd.  In  the  amateurs 
division  for  six  single  varieties,  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall  was  1st ; 
and  in  that  for  double,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Pring  was  1st— it  is 
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doubtful  if  any  better  specimens  of  Begonias  are  to  be  found 
than  those  shown  at  Taunton. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  not  now  so  well  done  at  Taunton 
as  formerly ;  the  best  specimens  were  in  the  amateur's 
division,  Mr.  C.  Harman  and  Miss  Ne.il  taking  the  leading 
prizes.  Cockscombs  still  find  a  place,  and  good  specimens 
were  shown  in  both  divisions.  Lilies  in  pots,  comprising  L. 
auratum  and  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  were  well  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall  and  Mr.  W.  M  Smith  ;  Fuchsias  were 
creditable,  but  poor  in  comparison  with  what  is  found  at 
Trowbridge.  Gloxinias  were  very  good  ;  and  we  always  find 
at  Taunton  some  of  the  best  specimen  Achimenes  to  be  found 
about  the  countiy;  while  Petunias  and  Balsams  have  their 
admirers,  and  are  still  produced  in  the  form  of  well-grown 
aud  bloomed  specimens. 

Fine  Foliaged  Plants  were  a  remarkable  feature;  the  two 
collections  of  eight  staged  by  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Finch 
were  of  colossal  proportions  and  superb  colours.  The  former 
was  1st  with  a  majestic  Phcenix  rupicola,  Kentias  Forsteriana 
and  Belmoreana,  Latanii  borbonica,  all  of  large  size  ;  aud  four 
splendid  Codiaiums,  viz.,  Chelsoni,  Queen  Victoria  (like  a  huge 
cone  of  fire),  angustifolium,  and  (he  yellow-leaved  Coun- 
tess. Mr.  Finch  had  some  grand  Kentias  and  a  Codiaeum 
Queen  Victoria  that  would  excite  theadmiration  of  Mr.  C\  pher. 
He  also  had  a  fine  piece  of  Cycas  revolut'. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  Brock  was  the  leading  exhi- 
.  itor  of  foliaged  plants.  An  emission  of  any  mention  of  the 
s.x  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  staged  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall 
may  be  rectified  by  stating  that  they  were  not  only  very  fine, 
but  they  included  superb  examples  of  Ataccia  cristata  and 
Dipladenia  BrearleyaDa  ;  Mr.  Brock  was  2nd. 

Ferns  were  shown  in  both  divisions.  The  mest  successful 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  E.  Merrett,  gr.  to  H.  S.  Baily,  Esq., 
Glastonbury,  who  was  1st  with  well-grown  specimens  in  both 
classes  ;  Mr.  W  Brock  was  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  four  Orchids, 
which  well  deserved  the  1st  prize;  chief  among  them  being 
Odonloglossuni  Phahenopsis  var.  Schrcedeiiana,  and  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus. 

Groups  of  plants  are  an  improving  feature  at  Taunton  ;  for 
since  Mr.  Cipher  has  taken  the  field  in  the  West,  new  ideas 
in  arrangement  have  taken  root.  In  the  open  class,  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Finch  had  fine  groups.  In  the  amateurs 
division,  Messrs.  Brock  and  Baily  weie  lespectively  1st 
and  2nd. 

Cut  Mowere.—8nme  falling  off  was  decidedly  perceptible 
here.  Roses  were  small,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  ;  the  best 
thirty-six  varieties  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Town- end  &  Son, 
of  Worcester,  who  had  Baron  Bonsetten,  Mrs  J.  Laing,  Mrs. 
Laxton,  J.  S.  Mill,  Maman  Cochet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Sic.  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  was 
2nd.  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Eon  were  1st  with  eighteen  varie- 
ties,  and  also  with  eighteen  Tea  Roses,  chief  among  the  latter 
were  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Cusin,  Elise  Finder 
Bridesmaid,  and  Niphetos.  In  the  amateur's  division  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbs,  of  Bristol,  showed  good  (lowers. 

Dahlias,  generally  a  leading  feature  at  Taunton,  were  below 
the  mark,  it  being  yet  too  early  by  a  fortnight  for  them. 
Messrs.  G.Cray  a  Son,  Frome,  had  the  best  show  of  Pompon 
and  Cactus  vaiieties. 

Phloxes  were  in  good  character  from  Mess-s.  Neal 
Asters  were  represented  by  well  finished  quilled  varieties, 
from  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  ;  Mr.  S.  Dobree  had  the  best  Pieony- 
tlowered,  a  type  which  deserves  to  be  more  widelv  grown  ; 
the  Re?.  J.  D.  Pring  had  the  best  of  the  Comet  type.  Mr. 
S.  Dubree  was  the  leading  exhibitor  of  Gladiolus. 

Phlox  Brummondi  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  the 
Verbena  in  the  West  of  EngUnd,  and  they  are  much  more 
attractive.  They  were  finely  shown  by  the  Rex.  D.  J.  Prino 
and  others  ;  and  the  latter  was  1st  in  both  classes  with  very 
fine  single  and  double-flowered  Begonias. 

Hardy  perennials  as  cut  Bowers  set  up  in  boll  bunches 
were  a  fine  feiture  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  ;  and  Mr.  R  Aiert 
Sydenham's  special  prizes  for  Sneet  Peas  brought  a  large 
and  interesting  competition. 

The  tent  devoted  to  table  decorations  is  always  an  attrac- 
tive one  here.  The  best  dinner-table  arrangement,  out  of  five, 
came  from  Mr  J.  Cypher,  which  was  charmingly  done  with 
small  flowered  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Sons,  Bath, 
were  2nd.  There  were  bouquets,  baskets,  and  othtr  floral 
arrangements. 

Fruit  was  in  general  good  character,  and  in  seme  of  the 
classes  the  competition  was  very  close.  The  best  coll. ction 
of  eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  gr.  to  Vincent 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langpoit,  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  Pine-apple 
^Nectarines,  Belle  Magnifique  Cherries,  Oulins  Golden  Gige 
Plum,  Figs,  and  a  Melon ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandeord  was  a 
good  2nd. 

With  four  dishes  the  Frome  Flower  and  Friit  Company 
came  1st  with  a  good  collection.  Fine  Apples  and  Grapes 
were  shown  in  four  classes.  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  small  fruits  were  also  shown. 

Vegetables  were  abundant,  and  very  good  ;  it  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  vegetables  ever  seen  in  Taunton, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  soil  of  the  distiict  grows  them  to 
great  perfection.  The  cottigers  made  an  excellent  display. 
There  were  many  collections  and  single  dishes  of  all  the 
leading  kinds  in  the  finest  character. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  of  the  Exeter  nurseries,  and  included  blooms  of 
Marliac's  Water  Lilies  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  had  a  superb 
collection  of  Gladiolus;  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  of  Worcester,  had 
bard*  nVwers ;  and  lecal  nurserymen  also  made  interesting 
COLtributious. 


BRIGHTON     AND     SUSSEX    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  23,  20. — With  leaden  skies  overhead,  and  much 
gloom  in  the  atmosphere,  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held,  partly  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  partly  under 
the  Dome,  and  in  two  large  tents  erected  upon  the  lawn.  It 
was  an  excellent  exhibition  throughout;  all  the  classes,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  were  well  filled.  The  groups  and  tables 
of  plants  were  a  very  attractive  feature.  Fruit  was  excep- 
tionally good,  aud  the  fruit-trees  in  pots  sent  by  Messrs.  T- 
Rivers  &  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  excellent.  The  fine  col- 
lection of  plants  and  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  & 
Sons,  Hassocks  and  Brighton,  and  the  excellent  Begonias 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  were  a  great  assistance  to  the 
show. 

Groups  of  Plan  s. 

Those  arranged  on  the  ground  found  a  place  under  one  of 
the  tents,  those  in  Class  1  filling  a  space  of  about  120  super- 
ficial feet.  The  1st  prizi  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Miles, 
Victoria  Nursery,  Brighton,  whose  group  was  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  comprised  Lilies,  Carnations,  Orchids, 
Begonias,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Gloxinias,  and  other  flower- 
ing subjects,  intermingled  with  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c— 
a  light  and  elegant  arrangement,  tastefully  set  up.  Mr.  J. 
Hill,  gr.  to  W.  C.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Withdean,  was  2nd.  Groups 
of  Ferns  were  a  feature.  Mr.  Jas.  Adams  was  1st  with  a 
collection  formed  in  cones  back  and  front,  the  latter  mainly 
composed  of  A.  Farleyense,  the  groundwork,  of  dwarf  Ferns 
of  handsome  character.  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Edmonton, 
were  2nd,  also  with  an  excellent  collection. 

Tables  of  Plants  serve  to  vary  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  straight  lines  of  tables.  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  Horsham,  was  1st,  having  a  mixture  of  Dwarf  Palms, 
Feathered  Cockscombs,  Crotons,  the  variegated  Japanese 
grass,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Miles  was  2nd. 

Orchids. 

Collections  of  Orchids,  arranged  on  table  with  suitable 
foliaged-plants,  were  very  good.  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gr.  to 
R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq  ,  Brighton,  was  an  exce  lent  1st  with 
examples  of  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis,  D.  formosum,  Calt- 
leyas,  Lycaste  Skinner1,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  he.  ;  Mr. 
Harper,  gr.  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq  ,  Vernon  Ledge,  Pieston 
Park,  was  2nd. 

Specimen   Plants. 

Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park,  was  1st  with  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  which  included  three  Ixoras.  He  was 
also  1st  with  six  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  were  2nd. 

Mr.  H.  Garnett  hai  the  best  specimen  Croton ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Warren  was  1st  with  six  specimens. 

B'gonias  (flowering),  Cordylines,  feathery  Celosias, 
Fuchsias,  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Caladiums, 
Coleus,  and  table  plants,  were  tlso  staged  in  their  several 
classes. 

Cut  Flowers. 

With  twenty-fonr  bunches  of  stove  aud  greenhouse  cut 
(lowers  Mr.  J.  Divis,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Thurlow,  Esq.,  Brockham 
H  11  House,  Uckfield,  was  1st. 

Roses  were  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  nurseryman,  Hampton,  was  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfie'd. 

With  twelve  Teas,  scented,  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  was  1st, 
haviog  fine  Muriel  Grahame  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

G  adiolus  were  shown  in  bold  spikes  by  Mr.  G  H.  Sage, 
the  gardens,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst.  Mr.  H.  J.  Sten- 
nino,  Tunbridg-s  Wells,  was  a  good  2nd.  In  each  case  the 
spikes  would  havj  been  seen  to  better  advantage  had  the 
s;an  Is  on  which  they  were  staged  bien  larger. 

Dahlias,  &c, 

are  always  a  good  feature  at  Brighton,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  was  placed  1st  with  a  very  good 
forty-eight  show,  and  fancy  vaiieties  which  included  Duke  of 
Fife,  Goldfinch,  John  Walker,  Florence  Tranter,  John  Hick- 
ling,  Rev.  J.  Goddan,  Crimson  Globe,  Professor  Fawcett, 
J.  N.  Keynes,  Nubian,  J.  B.  Service,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Shirley 
Hibbertl .  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Frank  Pearce,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Harry 
Turner,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  were  2nd. 

With  twenty-four  single  varieties,  Messrs  J.  Che..l  &  Sons, 
who  were  the  only  exhibitors,  were  placed  1st  with  an 
excellent  collection. 

With  twelve  Pompon  varieties,  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  were 
again  the  only  exhibitors,  having  charming  bunches  of  Ciptain 
Boyton,  Anrienne,  Snowflake,  Whisper,  Crimson  Gem, 
Eurydiee,  Orpheus,  Sunny  Daybrejk,  Ac. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches 
brought  a  capital  competition.  Messrs.  J.  Chk.l&Sons 
were  again  1st  with  finely -developed  blooms ;  Mr.  J.  Stred- 
wick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonaids,  was  2nd. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  1st  with  twelve  bunches  of 
single  Cactus  Dahlias,  having  some  very  pretty  varieties, 
such  as  Althea.  Mirguerite,  Lochiel,  Sir  Walter,  Novar, 
Ivanhoe,  Lady  Rowena,  Meg  Merrilies. 

The~e  were  also  c'.asses  for  Dahlias  shown  by  amateurs  in 
which  some  criditable  blooms  were  staged. 

Hardy  pert  nnials  and  bulbous  plants,  shown  in  bunches 
of  twelve,  made  a  very  line  feature.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  was 
phcel  1st  with  imposing  examples  of  Lilies,  Tiitcnias,  Crinum 


Powelli,  Gladiolus,  Montbretias,  Gaillardias,  White  Ever 
lasting  Pea,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  &e.  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson, 
gr.  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Brighton,  was  2nd,  also  with  very  good 
bunches. 

Hardy  Annuals  in  bunches  of  twelve  were  a  good  feature, 
but  a  defective  arrangement  in  the  wording  of  the  schedule 
led  to  a  disqualification  after  the  judges  had  made  an  award 
of  a  1st  prize  to  Mr.  Davis.  In  a  competition  of  this  kind 
while  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  a  bunch  should  contain 
one  variety  only,  which  practically  excludes  many  things, 
such  as  Salpiglossis,  for  instance,  bunches  of  one  colour  are 
much  more  attractive  from  the  decorative  point  of  view. 
Zinnias,  Asters,  and  some  other  cut  flowers  showed  the 
effects  of  the  recent  storm. 

Floral  Decorations. 
The  best  arrangement  for  the  centre  of  a  dinner-table  came 
from  Messrs.  Baldock  &  Co.,  of  Ramsgate,  very  tastefully 
done  with  Orchids  and  suitable  foliage  ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Rapley, 
St.  Johns,  Withdean.  The  best  bride  bouquet  came  from 
Messrs.  Marie  Baldock,  Brighton  ;  Messrs.  Durrant  &  Co., 
Eastbourne,  were  2nd,  but  neither  up  to  the  form  previously 
seen  at  Brighton.  With  a  ballroom  bouquet  Messrs.  Baldock 
&  Co.  weie  1st,  with  a  rich  arrangement  in  Orchids. 

Fruit,  &c. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very.good.  Mr.  E.  Neal,  The  Gar. 
dens,  Tilgate  House,  Crawley,  was  1st  with  eight  dishes, 
having  excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. ;  Mr.  W.  Chester,  Cosham, 
was  2nd.     Good  Grapes  were  shown  in  several  classes. 

The  best  two  dishes  of  Peaches  were  Sea  Eagle  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  from  Mr.  Fairs,  Wickham  House,  Hassocks  ;  Mr. 
J.  Gore,  Polesgate,  was  2nd  with  Violette  Hative  and 
Alexandra  Noblesse.  Mr.  Gore  had  the  best  two  dishes  of 
Nectarines,  in  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Pine  apple. 

The  best  single  dish  of  Peaches  was  very  handsome 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Ashwell  Park,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  ;  Mr.  H.  Elliott  was  2nd,  with  Sea  Eagle. 

Mr.  Fairs  had  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines,  showing  good 
Pine-apple. 

Plums  and  Green  Gages  were  largely  shown.  Cherries  and 
Figs  were  also  good  ;  and  Apples  and  Pears  were  of  excellent 
quality. 

Vegetables  were  shown  largely,  and  Potatos  were  bright 
and  clean,  but  coloured  varieties  few  ;  there  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  prejudice  against  them  at  Brighton. 


DANIELS'    BROS.,    LTD.,    PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 

August  23. — The  second  competition  for  this  season  tor 
valuable  cash  prizes,  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich,  for  the  produce 
of  seeds  supplied  to  their  customers  during  the  present  year, 
was  held  at  their  warehouse,  Bedford  Street,  on  the  above 
date. 

The  great  feature  of  the  exhibits  was  a  magnificent  lot  of 
their  new  Potato,  Sensation,  of  which  101  lots  were  staged. 
Some  of  the  dishes  were  remarkably  fine,  both  as  to  size  and 
quality.  The  Giant  White  Runner  Btans  were  well  repre- 
sented, although  the  season  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  these.  Scarlet  Perfection  Tomato  were  exceed- 
ingly fine,  showiDg  grtat  uniformity  cf  character,  which 
speaks  well  as  to  the  great  care  taken  by  tin  firm  in  the 
se!ec;ion  of  this  fine  strain.  Daniel*'  Dwarf  Perfection,  a 
beautiful  strain  of  Aster,  were  a  nice  lot,  the  blooms  beiDg  of 
good  substance,  and  of  charming  variety  of  colour.  Daniels' 
Lemon  and  Orange  African  Marigold  were  well  worthy  of 
attentiaa,  being  of  splendid  shape  and  colour.  Some  of  these 
measured  14  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  of  perfect 
shape. 

Of  items  of  interest  to  gardeners,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  following  :— Potato  Daniels'  Sensation  :  1st,  G.  H.  Copp, 
The  Gardens,  Holnest  Park,  Sherbarne  ;  2nd,  J.  Gilmour, 
Seacox  Heaih,  Hawkhurst,  Sussex;  3rd,  W.  C.  Budrey, 
106,  Old  Palace  Road,  Norwich. 

Bean,  Daniel's  Giant  White  Runner:  1st,  Mr.  W.  C.  Budret, 
106,  Old  Palace  Road,  Norwich  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Howes,  gr.  to  Mr. 
E.  Okams,  The  Elms,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich ;  3rd,  Mr.  T. 
Ellis,  Pcndra  Mill,  Llanfyllin,  Mont. 

Tomato,  Daniel's  Scailet  Perfection  :  1st,  Mr.  N.  Kneller, 
Malshanger  Gardens,  Basingstoke;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Hopkins, 
9,  Gladstone  Terrace,  East  Tiverton,  Bath  ;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Copp,  The  Gardens,  Holnest  Park,  Sherborne. 

Aster,  Daniel's  Dwarf  Perfection:  1st,  Mr.  J.  Sharp, 
40,  Market  Street,  Cam  forth  ;  '2nd,  Mr.  W.  Bentlev,  Old 
Hadham  Road,  Bishop  Stortford  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Wood, 
110,  Lancaster  Road,  Carnforth. 

The  prizes  amounted  from  £3  for  1st  prizes  with  Potatos 
and  Tomatos,  downwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Croydon  Mutual  Improvement. -The  August  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  "Sunflower"  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  on  August  21.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
presided,  and  there  were  thirty-four  members  present.  Seven 
new  ones  were  elected.  Mr.  W.  Harris  read  a  paper  on 
"Bulbs,"  and  described  the  best  method  of  cultivation, 
propagation,  and  harvesting,  as  practised  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  trade  growers.  A  selection  was  given  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Hyacinths,  TulipH,  Narcissi,  Lily-of-the-Va)Iey, 
Freeaus,  Ixias,  Spanish  and  other  Iris,  Anemones,  &c.     The 
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foieing  of  these  sp.ni.-s  juii.1  their  cultivation  for  the  supply  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  for  use  in  decoration,  or  in  flower- 
beds! was  described.  The  Chairman  announced  that  an 
excursion  to  Hor&ham  had  been  arranged,  and  that  visits  will 
be  made  to  the  gardens  of  0.  J.  Lucas,  Esq  ,  Warnham  Court ; 
and  to  Leonardslee,  the  residence  of  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Esq. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  September  18,  when  Mr. 
0.  A.  Blogg  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Cacti  of  the  U.S.A., 
Mexico,  and  California,  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Kenilworttl  Horticultural.— The  seventh  annual  show 
was  held  in  the  Castle  grounds,  Kenil worth,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  23rd  nit.  The 
show,  as  a  whole,  was  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The 
entries  numbered  S59,  as  against  S25  last  year,  and  the 
general  quality  of  the  exhibits  showed  improvement  Some 
very  tine  groups  of  plants,  not  for  competition,  were  shown 
by  Lord  Lbxgb,  Mis.  Nelson,  Mr.  Beresford  Wright,  and 
others  ;  and  a  collection  of  fruit  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
ft  Co.,  Maidstone,  was  a  feature  of  the  show;  Messrs.  Too. 
noon  &  Sons,  Southampton,  exhibited  Vegetables  ;  Messrs. 
Hinton  Bhcs  ,  Warwick,  fruit ;  and  Messrs.  Kimberley  & 
8on,  a  group  of  plants. 


©bituarp. 

ERNEST  MuLLEB,  nurseryman  and  florist  of 
Erfurt,  Prussia,  died  on  Thursday,  August  23, 
after  an  illness  of  four  days'  duration.  The  deceased 
was  born  at  Rostock,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  in  1877 
entered  the  service  of  Herr  J.  C.  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  as  clerk  and  traveller,  becoming  sub- 
sequently partner,  and  in  1891  sole  possessor. 
The  firm  had  a  large  business  connection  in  this 
country. 

William  Dodds.  —  This  well  known  Dahlia 
raiser  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  who  had  almost 
outlived  both  his  reputation  and  his  contemporaries, 
died  on  Friday,  August  17,  at  Cheltenham 
Road,  Bristol,  at  the  age  of  91.  He  came  south 
from  Scotland  in  1S47,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Col.  Biker,  Fisherton,  Salisbury,  as  under  gar- 
dener, and  subsequently  became  head  gardener, 
a  position  he  held  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
Col.  Biker  was  an  enthusiast  in  Dahlias,  and 
W.  Dodds  soon  made  himself  famous  as  a  raiser  of 
new  varieties,  and  early  in  the  fifties  new  ones  were 
announced  bearing  his  name.  His  name  appeared 
as  an  exhibitor  in  the  list  of  awards  made  at  the 
first  National  Dahlia  Show  held  in  St.  James's  Hall 
in  1858.  On  the  death  of  Col.  Baker,  Mr.  Dodds 
went  as  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Bt., 
Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  finally  retiring  and  living 
on  his  means,  near  to  Clifton.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Dahlias  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  until  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Sutton.— We  regret  to  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Sutton,  wife 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  of  Reading,  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  30. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day   but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantnms,  p.  doz. 
Arbor- vitse,  var., doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Cannas,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz. ... 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

doze  i 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 
Ericas,  var, ,  per  doz. 
Enonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen 
Fern'*,    in    variety, 
per  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  0-70 

6  0-36  0 
18  0-36  0 

5  0-10  6 
18  0  — 
18  0-30  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-30  0 

9  0-18  0 
12  0-36  0 

6  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 


Perns,    small,   per 

100  

Ficns  elas tica,  eacn 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each        

Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Ly  cop  odiums,  doz. 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen      

Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen 

—  Ivyleaf,perdoz. 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen.., 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0-60 
16-76 

10-50 
19-30 
8  0-40 

8  0-12  0 

6  0-90 

1  0-15  0 

21  0-63  0 

8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-12  0 


Cot  Flowers 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  dot. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

ppikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrutn.doz. 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches     ... 


&c. — Avkua'.e  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Maidenhair      Fern, 
2  0    2  6        per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 

Hargnerltes,  p.  doz. 

10-2  0        bunches 2  0-40 

9  0-12  0    Mignonette,    dozen 

2  0-40        bunches 40-60 

!  Montbretias,  bunch    0  6    — 
16    —      Odoiitoglossums,  per 

dozen       4  0-80 

2  6-50    Roses,  Red,  per  doz.     10-30 

2  6-40      —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen 10-30 

4  0-50      —  Safrano,        per 

doien 10-30 

10-30      —  Catherine  Mer- 

3  0-50  met,  per  dozen    20-50 

Smilax,  per  bunch    4  0-50 

4  0-50    Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  4-06 

12  0-24  0 


,1b. 
A., 


I)., 


Apples,  English, 
per  bushel— 

Sufflelds 

Kes  wicks 

Juliens    

Quarrendens 

Various 

Apricots,  per  dozen 
Bananas,  bunch   .. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Figs     (New),     per 

do:  en 

Filberts,  per  ib.    ... 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc, 

—  Muscats, 
per  lb.  ... 

—  Muscats, 
per  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Denia, in  barrels 
Lemons,  case 

Vegetables. 

Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Beetroots,  bushel . . 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   

Carrots,    new,    per 

dozen... 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

Cress,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Cicumbers,  doz.  ... 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  cwt.... 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  forei gn,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,  English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English.  Cos, 
per  score 


Fruit. — Averaoe  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d,  s.  d. 


2  0 


Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks, 
Melons,      Valencia 

cases  (24  to  36) 
Nectarines,       per 
dozen- 
Class  A. 6 

Class  B 2 

OrangeB,  Naples,  p. 

ca?e      10 

Peaches,  per  doz. — 

Class  A 6 

Class  B.  ...        ...    2 

Pears,    Californian, 
cases    5 

—  Williams, French 
in  boxes  (4S)  ...     2 

in  crates,  ac- 
cording to  count  5 
Pines,  each  ...    2 
Plums  in  sieve      ...     1 

—  English,  various 
per  si«ve 1 

Green      Gages      in 
sieves       2 


d.  s.  (Z. 
0-  1  6 


4  0 


0-9  0 
0-4  0 


0-9  0 
0-4  0 

0-6  0 

0-3  0 

6-15  6 
0-5  0 

0    — 

0-2  6 
6-4  6 


2  6 
1  0- 


1  6 

1  0- 
16-26 

3  6-40 
10-26 
16-20 
6  0-90 
0  3£-0  4 

10-16 
0  3-0  3J 

0  6-  1  6 

0  10-  1  3 

16-29 

10-26 

2  0-20 

0  9-16 
0  7-10 

4  0    — 

27  6-32  6 

—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  i  s  d.  s.  d. 

Mint,  new,  p.  dor. 

bunches  ...     16    — 

Mushroom  i,  house, 

per  lb 1  C-  1  6 

Onions,      picklers 

per  sieve        ...    3  0    — 

—  per  bag  ...     4  0    — 

—  Green,  dozen... 

—  cases    

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas,  per  bushel  ... 
Potatos,  per  ton  ...  60  0- 
Radishes,  12  bches.     1  0 
■Salad,    small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new,   per 

sieve     2  6 

Spinach,  per  sieve...     1  0- 

—  bush  si 2  0 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands 
per  lb 

—  French,  crate  i 
Turnips,    new,    per 

dozen   

—  in  bags.. 
Vegetable-Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...    0  4-06 


3  0 


2  0- 

16     -     i 
16     — 
0  6     — 
16-20 

06    - 

0  9-20] 

3  0     — 
16-26 


1  6 
5  0- 
1  0 
0  9- 
3  0- 


2  0 
6  0 

1  0 

4  0 

90  0 


1  3 


0-2  0 


1  6 

IS  0 


16    — 

1  C-  1  4 


16    — 

16    - 


10-16 


2  0- 


0  2 

2  6 


1  6 

3  0 
0  2J 


2  0- 
2  6- 


0  6- 

1  0- 


3  0 
3  0 


1  0 
1  6 


Remarks. — Some  fine  home-grown  Peaches  are  on  sale 
Peas  are  now  nearly  over.  The  Spinach  is  the  ordinary  and 
the  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  Tomatos,  P^umf, 
and  Apples.    Vegetable-Marrows  are  very  cheap. 

Potatos. 
Potatos  :   Various   and    Kents,  61s.  to  80s.  per  ton. 
Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


John 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  August  29.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  recorded  since  onr  last  report  :— Cucumbers,  3s.  to 
As.  per  dozen  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  4s.  per  case  ;  do.,  5's, 
5s.  6d.  do.  ;  Pears,  Angers'  Williams,  ?s.  3rf.  to  3s.  per  case  ; 
Duchesses,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  Havre,  4s.  to  5s.  ;  Belgian,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  small  molley ;  Dutch,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  small 
sieve  ;  Californians,  4s.  to  6s.  ;  Apples,  English,  large,  10s. 
to  16s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  medium,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  do.,  small,  3s.  to 
4s.  do.  ;  Americans,  12s.  to  20s.  per  barrel ;  Tomatos,  home,  6d. 
to  9d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  smooth,  Z$d.  to  4rf.  per  lb.  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  Is,  3d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey, 
10<Z.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  Almeira,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  barrel ;  fine 
quality,  7S.  to  10s.  do.  ;  Melons,  26's,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per 
case  ;  do.,  36's,  5s.  to  6s.  do.  ;  Greengages,  French,  quarters, 
4d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  ;  halves,  2d.  to  3d.  do.  ;  French  Goliaths, 
3d.  to  3£<i.  per  lb.  ;  English  Earlies,  Qs.  to  lis.  per  cwt.  ; 
Dutch,  is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  half  bushel ;  Victorias,  Middlesex, 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  half  sieve  ;  Winchester,  common,  Qs.  to 
12s.  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  SOO's,  20s.  to  24s.  per  case ;  360's, 
12s.  6d.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Bananas,  extras,  lis.  to  13s.  per  bunch  ; 
No.  1,  9s.  to  10s.  Co.  ;  No.  2,  7s.  6d.  to  9s.  do. ;  Mushrooms, 
lOd.  per  lb. 


Liverpool:  August  29.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  4s.  to  4s.  0J,  ;  Kidneys, 
5s.  to  5s.  9d.  ;  Lynn  Grey,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Turnips,  6d. 
to  Sd.  per  12  bunches ;  Swedes,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  cwt ; 
Carrots,  6d.  to  8<t  per  12  bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  6d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Lettuce,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  dozen ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  2s.  6cJ. 
do. ;  Cauliflowers,  10J.  to  ?s.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  10&  do. 
Celery,  Is.  Od.  to  2s.  3d.  do. ;  Peas,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  bush. ;  Beanp, 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  do.;  do.,  Kidney  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  peck;  Scarlet 
Runners,  Sd.  to  lOd.  do.  St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to 
Id.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  4s.  to  6s.  each;  Apples,  2d.  to  4d. 
per  lb.  ;  Tomatos,  4d.  to  6d.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
peck  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is. 
per  lb.  Birkenhead :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  peck  ;  Cucum- 
bers, 2d.  to  3d.  each  ;  Damsons,  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English, 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms 
4d.  to  lOd.  do. ;  Peaches,  2d.  to  3d.  each. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  August  29. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  although  to-day"d  market  was  thinly  attended,  a 
very  cheerful  feeling,  in  view  of  the  all-round  advance  in 
prices,  was  prevalent.  Trifolium,  through  getting  scarce 
favours  sellerj.  Red  Cloverseel,  following  the  pronounced 
lead  of  America,  continues  its  upward  movement.  For  Tre- 
foil and  Italian  Ryegrass  more  money  is  asked  also.  New 
Mustard,  Kale,  and  Rapeseed,  find  buyers  on  former  termr. 
There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  Seed  Rye  and  Winter  Tare. 
Canary-seed  shows  an  advancing  market ;  whilst  Blue  Peas 
and  Haricot  Beans  are  also  dearer. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  August  25,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Oflicial  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oarts 

s.     d. 

24      7 

26      5 
17      1 

s.      d. 

28     10 

2!     10 
18      8 

s.    d. 

+      4        3 

-     1      7 

+     1       7 

The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Roy.  1'- 
Horticnltural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  August  19  to  August  25,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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Sun.  19 
Mon.  20 
Tues.  21 
Wed.  22 
Tho.  23 
Frl  24 
Sat.    25 


Means.. 


S.W. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
E.S.E. 
S. 

S.W. 


deg. 
1 

62-7 
63-6 
62-8 
54-li 
66-5 
5S-6 


deg.  deg.  deg. 
59-5.77-3  51-9 


59  9,74-1 
80-S71-5 
68-167-8 
63-566-2 

60  0  6S-0 
56-865-5 


62-1  6S-  3  70  2 

I         I 


526 
56-2 
5S-8 

48  3 

49  S 
4S  9 


ins.  deg. 

...  66-9 
0-07  66-3 
0-1865-9 
0-28'65  4 
0-63i62  8 
;61-9 
0-12-J20 


I  Tot 
52-4H-1S64  5 


deg.  deg.;deg. 
63-8  601'43-5 
63  8.60-1  15-S 
63  S60-I  50  6 
8  60  S  55  S 
63-3  60  2  40-4 
62-5605  12  S 
62-3  60-2  43  5" 


63  3  60  2  45  0 

I 


Revuxrks.— The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been 
generally  dull,  and  there  were  only  two  fine  day?.  Bain  fell 
heavily  on  the  23rd,  and  on  most  days.  The  wind  has  bc.il/ 
very  stroDg. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughov  t 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  August  25,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  week  was  very  unsettled  and 
rainy  generally,  but  intervals  of  clear  or  partially  (dear  sky 
were  often  experienced  over  our  southern  counties.  Thunder- 
storms were  not  infrequent,  especially  over  England,  and 
duriDg  a  thunderstorm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  (  n 
Thursday  a_sharply-denned  waterspout  was  observed. 
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"The  temperature  differed  very  little  from  the  mean  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  was  2°  below  it  in  Scot- 
land, E.,  and  2°  above  it  in  England,  E.  The  highest  of 
the  maxima  were  recorded,  as  a  rule,  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  week,  and  ranged  from  Sl°  in  England,  E.,  and 
78°-  in  England,  S.,  to  68°  in  Scotland,  E.  The  lowest 
of  the  minima  were  registered  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  varied  from  -41°  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  Ire- 
land, N.,  to  47°  in  England,  E.,  and  50°  in  Ireland  S.,  and  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"  The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  districts ;  in  the 
N.E.  of  Great  Britain  the  fall  was  about  three  times  as  great 
as  the  normal,  and  in  all  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  over  central  England  more  than  twice  as  great. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  all  districts  except 
England,  S.,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  56  in  the  last  named  dis- 
trict, and  55  in  England,  S.,  and  from  39  in  England,  E.,  to 
between  18  and  20  in  Ireland,  12  and  17  in  Scotland,  and  to 
14  in  England,  N.E." 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  John  Dickson,  late  Foreman  at  Douglas  Castle  gardens, 
as  Head  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  Adeline,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Chenies,  Rickmansworth. 

Mr.  R.  Aluerman,  who  has  been  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman  at 
Welbeck  Abbey  for  the  past  eight  years,  as  Gardener  to 
Chas.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Alderman  commenced  his  new  duties  on  August  20. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  Gardener  to  R.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
Moreton  Court,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  James  Rankin, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Bryngwyn,  Hereford. 

Mr.  Chas.  Jennings,  late  of  Walk  House  Gardens,  Barrow- 
on-Humber,  Hull,  as  Head  Gardener  to  F.  W.  Jame- 
son, Esq.,  Aston  Hall,  North  Ferriby,  Brough,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  John  Justice,  for  the  past  eight  years  Head  Gardener  at 
The  Nash,  Kempsey,  Worcester,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
A.  Knowles,  Esq..  Alvaston  Hall,  Nantwich,  Cheshire, 
entering  on  his  duties  on  Monday,  October  1. 

Mr.  James  Stocks,  Edinburgh,  at  one  time  Foreman  at  Stoke 
Edith  Park  Gardens,  as  Head  Gardener  to  W.  Middleton 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Fen  Place,  Turner's  Hill,  Sussex. 


Wrwfm 
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Begonia  Variety  with  Striped  Flowers: 
H.  Hodge.  If  not  quite  unique,  the  varieties 
sent  are  very  uncommon  as  yet  in  gardens,  and 
the  flowers  very  double.  The  stripes  give  the 
flowers  a  resemblance  to  the  flaked  Carnations, 
and  make  them  altogether  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Books  :  D.  P.  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,  new 
edition,  by  Ed.  Kemp.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co. , 
Ltd.,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Land- 
scape Gardening,  by  H.  E.  Milner.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court,  London.  —  Bibliography  of  the 
Haworthias :  A.  G.  The  book  has  not,  as  yet, 
reached  us,  and  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  published. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  :  F.  Mason.  The 
schedule  clearly  states  that  Carnations  were  to 
be  shown,  not  Picotees ;  and  those  who  showed 
the  latter  should  have  been  disqualified. 

Dahlia  Flower  with  two  Faces  :  A.  C.  B. 
This  condition  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  instances  forwarded 
each  year  to  this  office. 

Dicentra  eximia  :  I'.  P.  B.  The  expansion  and 
raggedness  of  the  blooms  are  attributable  to  bees 
o:  other  insects. 

Gardening  Situation  in  the  U.S.A.  :  Anxious. 
You  should  advertise  in  this  journal,  or  in  such 
American  journals  as  the  Florists'  Review,  and 
Florists'  Exchange,  all  of  which  are  published  in 
New  York. 

Grapes  :  F.  B.  Mildewed.  See  recent  issues  for 
treatment. 

Grapes  at  the  forthcoming  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  Show  :  A.  G.  The  variety  Bo  wood 
Muscat  would  not  be  admissible  as  ' '  any  other 
white  Grape,"  it  being  identical  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  which  is  a  variety  that  is  demanded. 
Canon  Hall  would  do,  but  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
doer,  the  encouragement  of  whose  cultivation  is 
undesirable.  Foster's,  or  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
or  white  Tokay,  would  be  more  likely  to  please 
the  judges.  The  last-named  is  a  fine  prolific 
Grape  of  the  best  quality,  with  bunches  of 
moderate  size. 

Muscat  Grapes  :  G.  P.,  Highgate.  The  bunch 
sent  for  our  inspection  is  badly  shanked,  which 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  check  caused 
by  overcropping  the  Vines  this  year  or  last ;  by 
excessive  reduction  of  the  foliage  at  one   time, 


after  an  unchecked  growth  of  weeks  or  months  ; 
from  the  soil  having  got  into  an  unhealthy 
condition  from  some  cause  or  causes,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  very  probable  in  a  border  made 
of  over-rich  materials,  or  of  close,  tenacious 
loam.  There  are  many  causes  of  shanking,  but 
which  it  is  only  the  gardener  in  charge  can  say 
with  certainty. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  J.  B.     1,  PottB'  Seedling  ; 

2,  Northern  Greening ;  3,  Gros  Rousselet ;  4, 
Early  Wax  ;  5,  Calville  Rouge  d'Ete  ;  6,  Quite 
black  and  decayed,  beyond  all  recognition.  — 
W.  H.  S.  1,  Unknown,  and  worthless  if  the 
specimens  sent  are  characteristic ;  2,  Beurre' 
Precoce. — /.  P.,  Chester.  Apparently  a  poor 
example  of  Margaret,  familiar  to  some  as  the 
Lammas  Apple. — Ignoramus,  Essex.  1,  Pigeon- 
net  ;  2,  decayed  ;  3,  Fondante  de  Brest. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  —  K.  <£■  S.  Spirasa 
callosa.  C.  S.  Thank  you  for  your  care  in 
packing  the  specimens.  1,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus  ;  2,  Helianthus  rigidus  ;  3,  Rudbeckia 
Neumanni  of  gardens  ;  4,  5,  6,  Phloxes  :  consult 
some  nurseryman  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
them. — /.  F.,  Harrow  Weald.  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium. —  P.  C.  1,  Sidalcea  malveeflora, 
Gray ;  2,  probably  Echinocystis  lobata,  Torr. 
and  Gray.  —  C.  J.  P.  Nandina  domestica, 
Thunb.  — Bus  in  urbe.  The  leaves  which 
you  send  are  those  of  Senecio  mikanioides, 
(German  Ivy).  It  is  a  much-branched  South 
African  plant,  and  makes  a  good  window  creeper  ; 
evergreen,  flowers  yellow. — J.  T.,  Dartford.  A 
very  showy  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Harry- 
anum.-5.  W.  T.  The  form  of  Cattleya  la- 
biata,  may  be  C.  Trianasi,  though  it  is  flowering 
out  of  season,  and  has  some  peculiar  features 
about  it  similar  to  C.  Gaskelliana.  It  is  a  very 
large  flower,  though  not  finely  coloured.  — 
H.  W.  1,  Cirrhopetalum  maculosum  (Bulbo- 
phyllum  umbellatum) ;  2,  Rose  Celine  Forestier  ; 

3,  Centranthus  ruber ;  4,  Tanacetum  vulgare 
crispum. — R.  W.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. — 0.  M. 
1 ,  Oncidium  Gardneri  ;  2,  Oncidium  incurvum. — 
J.  W.  1,  Cystus  ladaniferus,  Gum  Cistus  ;  2, 
Olearia  Haasti ;  3,  Ribes  grossularisefolia  pro- 
bably, send  flowers  ;  4,  Picea  cephalonica  ;  5, 
Abies  grandis  ;  6,  Pinus  excelsa. — Seeds.  1, 
Sempervivum  tortuosum  variegatum  ;  2,  Gesnera 
splendens  ;  3,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima ;  4,  next 
week  ;  5,  Allamanda  Schotti  ;  6,  Sedum  Sie- 
boldi  variegatum  ;  7,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureo- 
variegatus. — T.  R.  Brassavola  nodosa. — T.  T.  S. 
Probably  Acacia  cordata  ;  send  in  flower. 

Nymph_*:as  :  G.  K.  Divide  the  root  stocks  either 
now  or  in  the  spring ;  it  is  immaterial  at  what 
season,  unless  the  water  is  likely  to  freeze  to  the 
bottom,  in  which  case  division  in  the  spring 
would  be  advisable. 

Rose-trees  for  a  Greenhouse  :  V.  P.  B.  A.  K. 
Richardson,  Jaune  Desprez,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Madame  P. 
Cochet,  and  Gniss  an  Teplitz.  These  are  but  a 
few  Teas  that  you  might  grow  in  a  cold  green- 
house ;  but  if  you  can  have  but  one,  choose  the 
third. 

Special  Prize  and  no  Competitors  :  G.  H.  You 
cannot,  in  fairness,  be  asked  to  contribute  the 
three  guineas  under  the  circumstances. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Barrels  :  Lady  Lang- 
ford.  The  barrels  should  have  a  cubical  con- 
tents of  20  to  30  gallons,  and  they  should  not 
have  been  used  for  holding  any  liquid  inimical  to 
plants  ;  if  they  have,  they  should  be  fired  by 
putting  into  them  shavings  dipped  in  petroleum 
or  turpentine — a  little  charring  of  the  wood 
acting  as  a  preservative.  Having  done  this, 
with  a  centre-bit  or  fret-saw  cut  holes  about 
1  foot  apart,  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  tiers 
in  the  staves,  beginning  at  about  4  inches  from 
the  top,  and  ending  at  6  inches  from  the  bottom  ; 
then  cut  a  hole  3  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  (the  head  must  be  knocked  out), 
and  place  a  drain-pipe  on  end  over  the  hole,  and 
add  lengths  of  pipe  as  the  barrel  gets  filled  with 
soil.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  should  have 
smaller  holes  made  in  it  as  exits  for  the  water, 
and  these  should  be  covered  with  concave  pieces 
of  earthenware  or  oyster-shells,  and  enough 
rubble  as  will  raise  it  4  inches.  Over  this  place 
first  rough  turfy  soil,  and  a  little  prepared  soil, 
say    turfy   loam,    three-quarters,   leaf-mould  or 


rotten  dung  one-quarter,  mixed  with  some  sand 
if  the  loam  be  very  stiff ;  make  it  quite  firm,  but 
do  not  use  a  rammer  in  doing  this,  and  having 
brought  it  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  lower- 
most row  of  holes,  proceed  to  plant,  using 
strong,  well-rooted  young  plants  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  and  proceed  thus  till  the  barrel 
is  filled.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  push 
the  small  crowns  of  leaves  through  the 
holes  without  damaging  the  root  in  the  operation. 
The  balls  should  be  placed  on  their  side,  and  close 
to  the  staves.  When  a  layer  is  planted,  the  soil 
should  be  afforded  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  work  stopped  for  three  or  four  hours,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  drain  away.  Having 
planted  the  top  as  well  as  the  sides,  the  barrels 
should  be  stood  on  a  few  bricks  placed  under  the 
rim,  in  order  that  it  may  be  quite  clear  under- 
neath. The  barrel  should  be  stood  in  full  sun- 
shine, and  the  soil  afforded  water  occasionally 
till  winter  sets  in,  when  no  more  will  be  needed. 
Some  protection  against  rain  and  snow  should  be 
afforded  at  that  season,  otherwise  soddening  of 
the  soil  might  occur.  Keep  the  runners  picked 
off.  Treat  the  plants  in  a  perfectly  hardy 
manner,  and  if  an  old  frame-light  be  used  as 
a  protection  against  rain  and  snow,  the  barrels 
must  be  left  open  to  the  weather  at  the  sides. 

Sweet  Peas  Out-of-doors  :  Lady  Langford.  It 
would  be  safer  to  sow  for  the  earliest  bloom  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  than  in  the  autumn, 
using  3-inch  pots,  and  putting  half-a-dozen  seeds 
in  each  about  half-an  inch  under  the  surface, 
making  the  soil  firm.  The  seeds  may  be  started 
in  gentle  heat  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  show  above 
the  soil,  they  should  be  afforded  cold-frame  treat- 
ment, with  plenty  of  air  afforded  in  mild  weathers 
These  potfuls  of  plants  should  be  put  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  April,  j  ust  as  they  are,  in  clump, 
or  lines,  at  a  foot  apart.  Dress  the  ground  with 
muriate  of  potash,  but  use  no  nitrogenous  manure. 
Deep  trenching  of  the  land  does  much  good. 
Sweet  Peas  succeed  the  best  in  sunny  positions, 
giving  but  few  flowers  if  shaded  in  any  way.  Put 
slender  twigs  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  reach 
3  inches  in  height,  and  tall  Pea-sticks  when  they 
have  topped  these. 

Tomato  Flowers  :  W.  H.  S.  The  flowers  are 
fertilised  by  their  own  or  strange  pollen. 
Usually  there  is  no  difficulty,  although  in  very 
hot,  dry,  and  in  muggy,  windstill  weather, 
setting  is  imperfect  or  fails  entirely.  A  tap  with 
the  hand,  or  a  puff  given  with  a  small  pair  of 
bellows,  will  do  all  that  is  required  to  liberate 
and  distribute  the  pollen  over  the  blossoms. 
The  flowers  of  the  Tomato  are  hermaphrodite, 
that  is,  each  individual  flower  possesses  male  and 
female  organs.  In  crossing,  you  must  remove  the 
stamens  from  the  flowers  you  wish  to  cross  with 
pollen  from  another  variety,  or  they  may  become 
fertilised  with  their  own. 

Winter-flowering  Carnation  :  V.  P.  B.  Winter 
Cheer. 

Yew  Hedge  :  Reader.  The  clipping  should  be 
done  in  August,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  small  amount 
of  new  growth  to  hide  the  marks  of  clipping ; 
but  this  season  being  moist,  and  a  good  deal  of 
solar  heat  in  the  soil,  it  may  not  be  now  too  late. 
The  hedge  might  be  eut  with  the  pruning-knife, 
taking  out  all  the  longer  shoots,  and  leaving  the 
short  ones,  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface,  and 
leave  the  clipping  till  the  spring. 


Communications  Received.— R.  Fenn.— F.  Fox.— Board  of 
Agriculture,  L.  C—  W.  D.-Chad.— C.  R.— J.  L.— W.  L.— 
Subscriber.— T.  N.  3.  P.- Quericus— J.  Pease.— W.  B.— 
C.  A.  B.— W.  T.— F.  G.  F.— F.  B.— G.  W.— G.  Carpenter.— 
"Horticulture."— Gtirteen.—W.  Betten.—M.  T.  M.— Sir  C. 
Lawson.— R.  L.  C— H.  M.— Max  Ludewig.— P.  B.,  Fiji.— 
C.  T.  D.— R.  D. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  tlie 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  tlie 
price  of  the  paper, 

§pr-      TREBLED.      -»ffl 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Garde  sees 
and  Garden-lover3  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  (he  principal  Libraries. 


Supplement   to   the    "Gardeners'   Chronicle,"   September   1,   1900. 


Prize  Group  set  up  at  the  Late  Show  at  Wolverhampton  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham. 
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NEW  VAEIETIES  OF  EOSES. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
new  races  of  Roses,  and  although  these 
are  not  likely  to  interest  exhibitors  very  much, 
yet  all  Rose-growers  are  not  Rose  exhibitors, 
or  if  so  only  exhibitors  of  garden  Rose3.  They 
have  not  the  time  or  patience  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  what  are  called  exhibition  flowers  ; 
many,  indeed,  run  them  down  as  unworthy  of 
the  gardener's  skill;  they  call  them  "fat  and 
bloated,"  ignoring  the  fact  that  but  for  the 
production  of  these  flowers  the  popularity  of 
the  Rose  would  never  have  reached  the  height 
that  is  has  done  ;  but  let  us  be  just  all  round, 
all  honour  be  to  those  who  strike  out  new  paths 
and  ask  us  to  admire  beauties  only  just 
revealed. 

Amongst  those  Roses  of  which  great  expecta- 
tions have  been  formed,  and  which  have 
attracted  much  attention  among  American 
growers,  is  the  trailing  Rose  Wichuriana,  and 
several  remarkable  hybrids  have  been  raised 
from  it,  but  these  are  of  rampant  growth,  and  re- 
quire therefore  a  considerable  amount  of  room, 
more  indee  I  than  can  be  afforded  by  some  of 
(»r  more  enthusiastic  growers  of  Roses  ;  indeed, 


this  is  the  great  difficulty  which  many  of  us 
experience.  When  you  have  a  selection  of  the 
Penzance  Sweet  Briars,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar, 
Rosa  macrantha,  Paul's  single  White,  Bardon 
Job,  Paul's  Royal  Scarlet,  and  Polyanthus 
simplex,  many  are  obliged  to  call  out,  "Hold, 
enough "  ;  of  course,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  it  is  a  totally  different  matter,  and  I  think 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  these  single  flowered  Roses  ;  nor 
must  we  forget  how  beautiful  in  the  early  season 
are  the  Auatrians,  both  copper  and  yellow  ;  but 
all  these  have  the  one  defect,  they  only  bloom 
once,  and  therefore  the  object  must  be  to  get 
perpetual-blooming  single  flowered  Roses.  To 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards,  must 
be  accorded  the  honour  of  introducing  a  race  of 
single  flowered  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  which 
these  two  objections,  the  rampant  growth  and 
too  evanescent  character  of  their  blooms,  have 
been  obviated.  These  raisers  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  very  beautiful  flowers  which  are 
bound  to  find  their  place  in  most  Rose  gardens 
of  the  future.  They  are  dwarf  in  habit 
and  they  flower  continuously  from  June  to 
November.  At  a  recent  show  in  Belfast  this 
firm  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  twelve  single- 
flowered  Roses,  eleven  of  them  being  of  their 
own  raising,  the  twelfth  being  white  Rugosa. 
The  three  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Irish 
Beauty,  Irish  Modesty,  and  Irish  Glory.  These 
varieties  were  shown  a  year  ago  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Burrell, 
of  Cambridge,  who  has  recently  seen  them  at 
home,  thinks  very  highly  of  them,  and  he  is  no 
mean  judge. 

This  firm  too,  has  again  been  successful 
in  the  raising  of  exhibition  Roses  ;  they  have 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  twice  —  once  for  Alice  Lindsell,  a 
creamy- pink  Rose  of  great  substance  and  fine 
form,  which  has  many  qualities  to  recommend 
it  to  an  exhibitor,  although  it  is  of  a  colour  of 
which  we  have  many  at  the  present  day.  The 
other  is  Duchess  of  Portland,  which  seems  to 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  though  of  a  much  deeper 
yellow  tint.  My  friend,  Mr.  Burrell,  who  has 
seen  them  growing  in  their  Rose-house  in  Ire- 
land, speaks  very  highly  of  their  exhibition 
Roses,  of  which  he  says  that  Muriel  Grant  is  in 
every  respect  a  magnificent  Rose.  Florence 
Pemberton,  by  the  same  raiser,  an  almost  white 
hybrid  Tea,  promises  to  be  a  great  addition  to 
that  class.  Edith  D'Ombrain,  another  of  their 
Roses,  is  a  beautiful  Rose,  very  fresh  in  colour, 
and  apparently  a  late  bloomer.  They  have  also 
some  one  or  two  dark-coloured  hybrid  perpetuals 
— a  class  in  which  we  require  some  additions  ; 
one  of  them  is  in  the  style  of  Horace  Vernet, 
but  is  a  strong  grower,  and  doing  well  as  a  cut- 
back, in  which  form  Horace  Vernet  rarely  ever 
succeeds — the  fine  blooms  which  are  constantly 
seen  of  it  being  the  growth  of  maiden  plants. 
If  these  answer  to  their  present  high  promise, 
they  will  be  a  great  boon  to  exhibitors,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  smaller  growers,  who  do  not 
care  to  fill  their  gardens  with  plants  that  only 
last  for  one  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  foreign  raisers  have 
been  very  successful  in  their  latest  ventures  ; 
nothing  seems  to  have  come  to  us  that  is  likely 
to  take  a  permanent  place  ;  several  of  their 
new  Teas  have  much  of  the  China  character 
in  them.  No  new  Tea  seems  to  have  come 
before  us  that  is  likely  to  be  of  real  value  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  has  seen    anything  amongst  the  new 


hybrid  perpetuals  worthy  of  notice.  This  has 
been  for  some  years  the  case  so  far  as  French 
Roses  are  concerned,  and  if  you  take  any 
stand  of  exhibition  Roses  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  long  ago  the  flowers  were  sent 
out.  The  following  Roses  which  appear  in  so 
many  prize  stands  have  been  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  cultivation,  they  have  not  been  super- 
seded by  any  of  more  modern  date,  and  are 
likely,  I  think,  to  hold  their  own  against  any 
new  comers.  Charles  Lefebvre,  1861  ;  A.  K. 
Williams,  1877  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  1865  ;  Baroness 
Rothschild,  1867  ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  1862  ; 
Dr.  Audry,  1864  ;  and  General  Jacqueminot, 
1853  ;  these  are  only  a  few  in  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class,  and  the  same  way  in  the  Tea 
and  Noisettes,  the  older  varieties  still  maintain 
their  position.  What  Roses  can  beat  Marechal 
Niel,  Catherine  Merniet,  or  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  Now  and  then  we  get  hold  of  a 
gem,  such  as  Maman  Cochet  or  Ernest  Metz, 
but  1  do  not  think  that  even  those  varieties 
equal  the  older  ones.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  a  good  many  raisers  whose  productions 
have  not  been  brought  forward  this  season,  but 
we  may  hope  that  from  Waltham  Cross  and 
Cheshunt  some  new  Roses  may,  as  in  times 
past,  gladden  the  eyes  and  heart  of  many  a 
rosarian.  Why  is  it,  one  may  ask,  that  so  few 
new  Roses  are  brought  forward  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  2 
One  indeed,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guyot, 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  there,  but  then  it 
is  not  an  absolutely  new  Rose.  On  the  whole 
then,  1  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  what  may  be 
brought  out  this  autumn,  and  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  find  that  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are 
incorrect  ;  of  course  I  have  only  alluded  to 
those  Roses  which  have  in  one  way  or  another 
come  before  me.    Wild  Rose. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA  WAVRINIANA,  Hyb.  Nov.* 
I  have  lately  received  this  very  remarkable 
hybrid  from  Mr.  Peeters,  nurseryman,  of  St. 
Gillea,  Bruxelles,  who  asked  me  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  It  was  obtained  by 
fertilising  a  flower  of  C.  Warscewiczii  by  C.  granu- 
losa var.  Schofieldiana.  In  habit  and  foliage  it 
much  resembles  C.  Atlanta  inversa  (see  Diet.  Icon. 
Orchid.,  Cattleya  hybrida,  t.  11).  The  flowers  are 
also  similar  in  form,  but  they  are  larger  and  more 
richly  coloured  ;  they  attain  a  diameter  of  17  to 
18  centm.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  rich,  reddish- 
brown,  tinted  with  yellow  ;  the  lip  has  the  form  of 
that  of  C.  granulosa,  but  is  larger  ;  the  lateral 
lobes  elongated,  acute,  encircling  the  column,  of  a 
clear  yellow,  tinted  with  purple  towards  the 
anterior  margin  ;  terminal  lobe  broad,  long  stalked, 
transversely  reniform,  rounded,  of  a  bright  crim- 
son colour,  a  little  whitish  towards  the  margin, 
the  upper  surface  provided  with  rather  prominent 
veins,  and  slightly  granulose ;  column  white,  and 
lightly  tinted  with  rose. 

In   the   organs   of  vegetation   as  well  aa  in  the 
breadth  and  consistence  of  the  flower  it  approaches 

*  Cattleya  Wavriniana,  Cogn.— Pseudobulbis  longius- 
culis,  clavatis,  apioe,  1—2  phyllis ;  foliis  coriaceis,  oblongo- 
ligulatis ;  floribus  amplis,  segmentis  patentissimis,  sepalis 
subcoriaceis,  ligulatis,  acutis,  margine  leviter  undulatis, 
lateralibus  brevioribus,  falcatis  ;  petalis  membranaceis,  sepalo 
doisali  aquilongis  et  duplo  latioribus,  oblongo-ihoinboideis, 
obtusis  et  minute  apiculatis,  margine  satis  undulatis  ;  labello 
satis  coriaceo,  sepalis  lateralibus  paulo  breviore,  profunde 
trilobato;  lobis  lateralibus  elongatis,  ovato  -  lanceolalis, 
acutis,  columnam  involventibus ;  lobo  terminali  amplo, 
longe  unguiculato,  limbo  transverse  reniformi-subrotundato, 
profunde  emarginato,  margine  tenuiter  denticulato  et  crispo, 
ntus  subtiliter  velutino  et  venis  numerosis  reticulatis  leviter 
prominentibus  paulo  granulosis  notato ;  columna  claviformi, 
triquetro,  satis  incurvo. 
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C.  Warscewkzii,  but  it  owes  to  C.  granulosa,  the 
form  of  the  perianth  segments,  and  especially  that 
of  the  lip.  The  seed  was  sown  on  June  15,  lS9t>, 
and  the  first  bloom  appeared  in  August,  1900. 
A.  Cor/niav.c. 

Odontoglossum  aspidorHixum,  Lehm 
This  graceful  and  new  species,  described  by  its 
discoverer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  28, 
1S95,  is  now  flowering  in  several  collections,  and 
its  blossoms  well  bear  out  Mr.  Lehmann's  descrip- 
tion, that  "this  is  beyond  any  question  the  most 
floriferous  Odontoglot  yet  discovered.  Not  only 
does  every  pseudo-bulb  produce  two  flower-spikes 
at  one  time,  but  they  do  so  for  two  and  even  three 
years  id  succession,  a  character  which,  though  com- 
mon among  Masdevallias,  has  not  yet  been  observed 
with  Odontoglo3Su  ms.  It  is  therefore  quite  common 
to  meet  with  comparatively  small  masses  which  are 
set  with  twenty  to  thirty  flower-spikes  at  one  time, 
and  as  many  as  thirty-eight  have  been  observed  on 
one  plant."  Good  examples  have  been  received  from 
Major  Joicey's  gardens,  Sunningdale  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Thorne),  and  from  Joseph  Broome,  Esq., 
Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Axtel). 
The  slender  curved  sprays  bear  showy  flowers, 
having  yellow-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  marked 
with  reddish-purple.  The  lip,  which  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flower,  is  pure  white, 
with,  in  some  cases,  violet  blotches.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  distinct  species. 

RODRIGUEZIA   FRAGRANS. 

This  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  of  basket  plants, 
producing  its  racemes  of  white  fragrant  flowers  in 
profusion,  generally  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  though  the  plant  often  flowers  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  of  dense  and  tufted 
habit  of  growth,  and  the  white  flowers,  with  yellow 
keel  down  the  centre  of  the  lip,  being  arranged  all 
round  the  basket  or  Orchid-pan  in  which  they  are 
growing,  look  very  attractive.  Being  evergreen 
they  require  but  a  slight  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  afforded,  and  a  lower  temperature 
when  growth  is  fully  completed.  A  plant  of  this 
species  is  flowering  well  witu.  Captain  G.  W.  Law- 
Schofield,  New  Hall  Hey,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Shill),  who  forwards  an  inflorescence  of  a  very  fine 
form  of  it.  The  genus  is  known  in  gardens  as 
Burlingtonia. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE  GREAT  FLOWER  SHOW  AT 
VERSAILLES. 
Tins  has  been  a  year  of  flower  shows  in  France, 
or  more  particularly  in  Paris  and  its  environs  ;  and 
the  incessant  calls  on  the  resources  of  the  French 
nurserymen  must  have  almost  depleted  their  nur- 
series. The  Paris  Exhibition  has  been  more  or 
less  of  a  permanent  flower  show,  and  yet  the  great 
exhibition  which  opened  at  Versailles  on  Saturday, 
September  1,  and  continued  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  of  this  week,  proves 
that  the  exhibition  has  not  monopolised  all  the 
interesting  things.  The  beautifully- wooded  grounds 
of  the  Palace  at  Versailles  are  admirably  adapted 
for  floral  exhibitions,  the  fine  old  trees  affording 
a  most  welcome  shade  in  hot  weather.  The  French 
do  not  organise  big  flower  shows  without  calling 
in  what  may  be  described  as  adventitious  aid  to 
make  them  attractive  to  the  ordinary  crowd  of 
sightseers  as  well  as  to  the  specialist.  In  con- 
nection,  therefore,  with  the  show  at  Versailles, 
not  only  have  concerts  been  organised,  but  on 
Sunday  the  iuvariable  attraction  of  grandts  eaux 
(which  cost  the  government  or  municipality  from 
8,000  to  10,000  francs  on  each  occasion)  was 
announced,  and,  on  the  same  day,  M.  Georges 
Bellair,  gardener  -  in  -  chief  of  the  Park  and 
Orangerie  was  on  the  programmes  for  a  covference- 
promenade,  and  on  Monday  M.  Leon  Duval,  the 
well  known   horticulturist  of  Versailles,  was  down 


for  a  similar  conference.  The  show,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  organised  by  the  Societe  d'Horti- 
culture  de  Seine  et  Oise. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

The  centre  of  attraction  of  the  exhibition  was,  of 
course,  the  large  tent,  in  which  one  might  wander 
for  a  week  and  find  much  to  interest  and  to  instruct. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  designed  with  great 
skill,  and  carried  out  with  excellent  taste.  The 
horticultural  establishment  of  M.  Alexandre  Rou- 
land,  of  Versailles,  was  especially  in  evidence,  and 
deservedly  won  a  number  of  silver  medals,  his 
splendid  bower  of  Ferns  and  their  exhibit  of  noble 
Palms  exciting  general  commendation,  whilst  his 
displays  of  Asters  and  Roses  each  received  a  medal, 
as  did  also  a  huge  arrangement  of  pot  plants  and 
cut  flowers  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  basket, 
which  demonstrated  the  extreme  "pliability,"  so  to 
speak,  of  cultivated  plants  and  their  decorative 
possibilities.  A  fine  centre  bed  of  MM.  Duval  et 
Fils,  also  of  Versailles,  won  a  Gold  Medal,  and 
included  among  some  choice  specimens  of  Palms 
and  other  ornamental  plants,  Heliconiaaureastriata, 
a  variety  of  Fieus  elastica  with  irregular  margins  of 
gold,  and  a  lovely  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 

M.  Derudder,  another  well  known  Versailles 
nurseryman,  did  much  to  make  the  large  tent  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  the  five  brief  days  of 
its  existence,  and  he  carried  off  several  medals  ;  his 
bank  of  miscellaneous  foliage  plants  contained  a 
number  of  that  most  graceful  table  decoration  — 
Araucaria  excelsa  compacta  robusta,  than  which 
there  is  none  more  effective  for  the  Bpecial  purpose 
for  which  it  is  so  largely  grown  in  this  country, 
although  gas  is  fatal  to  its  existence.  The  same 
exhibitor  received  also  a  second  silver  medal  for  a 
new  plant,  Euonymus  marginata  alba,  the  creamy 
gold  of  its  leaves  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance. M.  A.  Truffaut,  of  Versailles,  contributed 
two  fine  beds  of  decorative  Palms  and  other  plants. 
His  small  plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa  were 
especially  well  grown,  and  his  collection  of  Ferns 
included  a  noble  specimen  of  Lygodium  scandens 
trained  into  a  huge  Pear-shaped  formation,  with 
seven  shoots,  perhaps  not  lesi  than  10  feet  in 
height.  Also  a  fine  series  of  Crotons  which  com- 
prised nearly  every  conceivable  form  of  coloration 
except  white  and  black.  M.  Truffaut  also  sent  a 
small  collection  (for  which  he  received  the  large 
gold  medal),  of  Nepenthes  which  were  admirably 
grown,  and  which  included  N.  Mastersii  rubra  and 
N.  Annerleyensis.  A  second  display  of  Nepenthes 
to  which  a  gold  medal  was  also  awarded,  was  sent, 
from  the  gardens  of  M.  Robert  Lebandy,  of 
Bougival,  and  in  this  exhibit  quite  the  most  notable 
specimen  was  N.  Mastersii,  with  pitchers  perhaps 
9  in.  in  length.  The  exhibits  of  Caladiums  were  es- 
pecially interesting,  a  fine  bed  of  them  bsing  sent  by 
the  gardener  of  M.  E.  Thelier,  to  which  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  ;  whilst  those  from  M.  A. 
Chantin,  Paris,  should  also  be  mentioned.  M.  J. 
Welker,  of  La  Celle,  St.  Cloud,  received  a  silver  - 
gilt  medal  for  a  small  collection  of  Montbretias, 
with  some  very  richly-coloured  forms,  and  a  small 
gold  medal  for  a  bed  of  Begonias,  single  and  double. 
The  cut  Gladioli  spikes,  and  the  Cannas  of  M.  Millet, 
of  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  the  bank  of  Asters  cfM.  Mon- 
dain,  of  Versailles,  were  honoured  with  medals  ;  and 
the  bed  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  plants  of  M. 
Benoit,  received  a  Silver  Medal ;  the  show  of 
Begonias  from  M.  E.  Coutis  received  a  similar 
award.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  collection 
of  Sfty  varieties  of  "picture  trees,"  which  received 
a  large  Gilt  Medal,  and  were  exhibited  by  a  nur- 
seryman whose  name  did  not  appear,  and  in  which 
Aucubus,  Euonymus,  and  Ilex  played  the  most  con- 
spicuous part.  Another  exhibitor — an  amateur — 
whose  name  did  not  appear,  at  all  events  when  the 
exhibition  was  opened  on  the  first  day,  received  a 
large  Silver  Medal  for  a  spirally-trained  plant  of 
Vanilla  planifolia,  which  carried  no  fewer  than 
forty  fruits.  The  cut  Roses,  with  a  bedding  of 
moss,  obtained  for  M.  Lecointe  Amedee  a  large 
Silver-gilt  Medal,  who  received  other  medals  for 
other  exhibits.     To  another  exhibitor,  whose  name 


I  could  not  discover,  was  awarded  a  small  Gold? 
Medal  for  a  magnificent  specimen  plant,  very 
cleverly  trained,  of  Lithrobrochii  platyphylla, 
10  feet  high  ;  an  amateur,  whose  name  also  did  not 
appear,  sent  a  wonderful  show  of  Platycerium, 
grande,  chiefly  arranged  on  an  upright  arrange- 
ment of  virgin  cork,  with  seven  arms  or  branches 
on  either  side  ;  this  exhibit  included  also  severaV 
small  pots,  under  glass,  in  which  the  spores  of  this 
plant  were  seen  just  starting  into  life,  and  also- 
plants  which  ranged  from  the  size  of  a  shilling  to 
others  of  two  years'  growth,  the  Silver-gilt  Medal- 
awarded  to  this  exhibit  was  exceedingly  well- 
deserved.  Special  mention  may  al«o  be  made  of 
an  exhibit  of  Abutilon  Savitzi,  which,  with  its 
creamy-green  foliage,  received  a  Gold  Medal ;  of 
M.  Georges  Truffaut's  huge  heads  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, of  which  the  primary  object  was  to  adver- 
tise not  so  much  the  flowers  themselves  as  the 
manure  with  which  they  which  they  were  raised  ; 
and  also  of  an  Orchid  novelty  which  received  a  Gold 
Medal,  sent  by  M.  Charles  Maron,  of  Brunoy :  it  is: 
a  cross  between  Laelio  purpurata  and  Cittleya  gigas-, 
and  is  named  Laelio-Cattleya  Midam.9  Georges 
Halphen,  th9  rich  satin  purple  of  the  throat 
renders  it  a  most  lovely  flower.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  effective  waterfall,  with  rock- 
work  decorated  with  Orchids,  erected  by  M.  L. 
Perego,  of  Paris-Passy,  to  which  a  small  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded, 

Although  not  all  the  floral  exhibits  were  confined 
to  the  large  tent,  they  may  be  briefly  grouped  here. 
M.  A.  Gravereau,  of  Neauphile-le-Chateau,  staged 
a  splendid  series  of  Gladiolus,  chiefly  of  ganda- 
vensis,  to  which,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  "jury," 
no  prize  was  awarded,  but  in  which  there  were; 
several  novelties,  notably  "Le.  Colosse,"  a  deep- 
red,  with  white  satiny  throat  ;  there  were  numerous- 
varieties  of  English  origin.  Two  other  exhibits  of 
seedling  Gladioli  received  medals,  but  the  names  of 
the  exhibitors  did  not  appear.  A  very  fine  show 
of  Dahlias,  by  an  amateur  grower,  received  a  Gold 
Medal,  and  included  the  beautiful  dark  purple- 
"Bragg,"  the  larger  flower  variety  of  the  same- 
colour,  "  Papa  Charma,"  and  the  lovely  pearly- 
white  "  Perle  de  la  Tote  d'Or  :  these  were  chiefly 
arranged  in  star-shaped  formations  of  seven  flowers 
each.  The  various  arrangements  of  cut  flowers  of 
Madame  A.  Simon,  Versailles,  and  of  M.  Wegarine 
of  the  same  place,  received  medals,  and  were  f  ji- 
the  most  part  in  very  good  taste. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  French  have  no  rivals  in  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  their  methods  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  and' 
the  display  at  Versailles  was  uncommonly  varied 
and  interesting.  In  a  composite  way,  the  honours  of 
the  exhibition  were  carried  off  by  the  Ecole  d'Hor- 
ticulture  of  Igoy  (Seine  et  Oise),  whose  exhibits 
were  on  a  large  scale,  and  who  received  se/traf 
medals.  Their  Pumpkins  included  one  nearly  as 
large  as  the  wheel  of  an  ordinary  cart,  and  theiF 
Gourds  comprised  several  which  might  have  served 
as  the  Club  of  Hercules.  Their  Potates  especially 
made  a  fine  show.  Their  Tomatos  varied  from  the 
appropriately  -  named  "Cerise,"  which  is  noi 
larger  than  a  Cherry,  to  a  variety  of  the  sizi 
of  a  small  Turnip.  The  same  exhibitors'  table  of 
Pears  included  the  huge  and  luscious  -  looking 
Docteur  Jules  Guyot.  M.  Deseine,  Bougival, 
received  several  gold  and  other  medals  for  similar- 
exhibits  ;  for  Grapes  a  medal  was  awarded  to  M. 
Gustave  Chevillot,  of  Thomeray ;  and  another 
went  to  MM.  Gayeaux  &  Clerc,  of  Paris,  for  the 
show  of  vegetables  grown  from  their  seed. 

Ore  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  sent  by* 
M.  G.  Compoint,  of  St.  Ouen,  and  included  bunches- 
of  cut  Asparagus  from  ths  fine  form  which  origi- 
nated at  Argenteuil,  or  is  known  by  the  name  of 
that  place,  down  to  the  small  green  varieties  which 
are  known  in  England.  M.  Compoint  told  me- 
that  he  has  45  hectares  entirely  devoted  t>  the 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  and  that  he  has  been- 
established  at  St.  Ouen  for  thirty  years.  Hii* 
establishment  produces  Asparagus  hev's  nearly  ak 
the  year  round. 
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M.  E.  Pidoux,  of  Poruiehot  (Loire  Inf.),  received 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  his  exhibit  of  Strawberries, 
of  which  he  haa  about 6  hectares  under  cultivation, 
chief  of  which  are  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue, 
Oregon,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  the  mo9t  fruitful 
bearer  of  all,  Leon  XII. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  pass  over  three  highly 
interesting  volumes  exhibited  by  the  Kcole  d'Hor- 
ticulture  "Le  Notre,''  of  Villepreux  (Seine  et  Oise). 
These  consist  of  dried  specimens,  carefully  mounted 
and  labelled,  and  the  titles  of  the  three  volumes 
indicate  the   nature  of  their  interest  :— 1,  Maladies 


serted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla.  The  species 
delineated  in  our  present  issue  (Kg.  53)  is  from  a 
plaut  obligingly  furnished  by  W.  E.  (Jumbleton, 
Esq. ,  Bilgrovc,  Queenstown,  who  obtained  it  from 
Herrn  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- Baden. 

The  plant  was  collected  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
California,  by  C.  A.  Purpus,  from  whom  Mr. 
LeichtliD  purchased  it.  It  ct>mes  near  to  A. 
princeps,  but  the  flowers  and  heads  are  larger. 
The  plant  flowers,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Baden- 
Baden.  It  should  prove  a  pretty  addition  to  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 


garden  Marigold  they  appear  almost  different 
plants  altogether.  Like  all  (lowers  they  require 
a  little  attention  in  order  to  give  complete 
satisfaction.  Thus,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to 
sow  the  seeds  not  in  the  borders  they  are  wanted  to 
adorn,  but  in  nursery  lines  early  in  April,  whence 
thay  are  transplanted  at  the  end  of  May  into  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy  during  the  season. 
Transplanting  has  the  good  effect  of  inducing  a  less 
rampint  growth,  and  a  more  floriferous  habit.  The 
summer  treatment  consists  in  removing  all  seed- 
capsules,  and  in  keeping  the  plants  within  bounds 


Fig.  53. — asclepias  halli:   ex  hort.  max.  leichtlin  in  eaden-baden  ;   with  details  of  the  anthers-',  pollen  masses, 

and  three  different  views  of  the  flower.     colour  of  flowers  dull  pink. 

(The  specimen  sent  for  figuring  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gurableton.) 


des  Plantes  d'Ornament ;  2,  Maladies  des  Arbres 
Fruitiers  ;  and  3,  Maladies  des  Plantes  Agricoles  et 
Legumes.  These  volumes  are  the  work  of  MM. 
Potier,  the  Director  of  the  school.    W.  Roberts. 


ASCLEPIAS  HALLI  {Asa  Gray). 

The  Asclepiads  are  a  numerous  order  of  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs,  almost  always  milky,  and 
often  climbing.  Leaves  entire,  opposite,  sometimes 
whorled ,  having  ciliie  in  lieu  of  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  arranged  in  umbels,  in  fascicles,  or 
racemes.  The  calyx  is  five-divided  and  persistent  ; 
corolla  also  five-lobed  and  deciduous  ;  stamens  five-in- 


CONCERNING   MARIGOLDS. 

For  certain  purposes  these  somewhat  lightly- 
esteemed  plants  are  quite  indispensable,  as  for 
example  in  schemes  of  yellow  where  that  colour 
passes  into  orange,  they  may  safely  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  arrangement,  other  plants  being  more 
or  less  sparingly  employed  for  filling  up.  There  are 
now  good  strains  of  lemon- coloured  and  of  deep 
orange  Marigolds,  with  large  full  flowers,  in  form 
and  size  not  unlike  reflexed  Chrysanthemums,  that 
are  of  great  value  for  summer  and  autumn  flowering. 
These  are  greatly  superior  to  the  fancy  strains  such 
as  Meteor  and  Le  Proust,  though  I  grow  these  also, 
and  as  compared  with  the  common  old-fashioned 


by  trimming  any  over-vigorous  growths  at  interva'a 
as  required. 

To  associate  with  these,  both  French  and  African 
Marigolds  are  meritorious.  They  have  somehow 
become  associated  in  country  districts  altogether 
with  flower  shows,  and  their  usefulness  in  adding  a 
charm  to  the  pleasure  garden  has  perhaps  on 
that  account  been  largely  overlooked.  No  doubt 
many  dwarf  forms  of  the  French  Marigold  (Tagetes 
patula)  are  cultivated  for  effect,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  forms  are  left  severely  alone.  This  is  a 
mistake,  because  in  the  kind  of  gardening  I  have  in 
view,  a  mass  of  colour-mixture,  with  no  clearly- 
detined  gradations,  this  tall  -  growing,  straggly 
plant,  now  with  single  blooms,  and  as  often  with 
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double,  in  yellow,  brown,  or  striped  with  both,  is 
more  effective  than  any  of  the  low -growing  varieties. 
They  are  almost  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  the 
common  Marigold,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  French  Marigold  is  sown  in  April  iu  a  cold 
frame  ou  a  prepared  bed  of  light  soil,  and  by 
the  end  of  May  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  bear  transplanting  directly  into  the 
border  to  bloom.  African  Marigolds  (Tagetes 
erecta)  are  accorded  a  different  treatment  ;  this  is 
rendered  necessary  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  a  strain  that  will  yield  more  than  about 
50  per  cent,  of  good  double  flowers ;  and  though 
a  few  of  those  composing  the  other  fifty  may  not 
be  wanting  in  prettiness,  the  plant  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  place  without  selection 
in  any  arrangement  where  good  effect  is  every- 
thing. Fortunately,  the  plants  bear  transplanting 
at  any  stage  of  growth,  so  instead  of  setting 
them  out  into  the  borders  from  the  frames 
■where  the  seedlings  are  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  Marigold,  they  are 
dibbled  into  nursery  lines  at  15  inches  apart  each 
way,  the  ground  chosen  for  their  reception  having 
first  been  prepared  by  the  addition  to  the  surface 
of  a  2-inch  layer  of  leaf-mould,  which  promotes 
the  production  of  surface  roots,  and  renders  the 
process  of  lifting  and  transplanting  easier  and  less 
liable  to  irritating  losses.  The  time  to  transplant 
is  when  the  first  bloom  on  each  plant  has  expanded, 
which  is  generally  early  in  August.  The  work 
should  be  carried  out  after  noon,  and  the  soil  and 
balls  of  the  plants  well  moistened  with  water 
directly  the  plants  have  been  set ;  no  bad  effects 
follow,  but  instead  a  dwarfer  growth  is  promoted. 
None  of  the  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
to  produce  seeds,  which  weakens  the  plant  and 
lessens  the  size  of  the  later  blooms. 

I  think  it  is  Parkinson  who  affirms  that  blooms 
of  the  African  Marigold,  when  cut,  will  continue 
fresh,  with  the  stems  in  water,  for  a  period  of  two 
months.  I  often  employ  all  the  Marigolds  as  cut 
flowers,  but  never  noticed  this  peculiarity.  They 
are,  however,  not  to  be  despised  for  vase  furnish- 
ing, the  striped  forms  of  the  French  Marigold, 
loosely  arranged,  with  long  stems,  buds,  and 
foliage,  being  most  effective.  Their  scent  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  of  a  kind  to  be  sought  after ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  as  the 
earlier  herbalists  conceived  it  to  be,  for  by  their 
own  account  they  were  afraid  to  inhale  it,  and  the 
juice  was  thought  to  be  as  deadly  as  that  of  the 
common  Hemlock.  Both  species  would  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  at  an  early  date, 
and  as  it  was  thought,  from  Tunis,  whence  came 
the  name,  "African  Flower,"  applied  to  each. 
Hill,  of  English  writers,  first  mentions  the  French 
Marigold  under  the  designation  "  Petilius  floure," 
but  the  plant  itself  was  not  known  to  him.  Lyte 
describes  the  African  and  French  Marigolds  very 
fully,  and  it  is  plain  that  both  were  in  cultivation 
in  England  when  he  published  in  1578,  the  last 
name  being  used  as  a  distinguishing  term  by  which, 
as  Gerarde  affirms,  they  were  "vulgarly  "  known. 
At  the  time  Parkinson  wrote,  several  distinct 
forms  were  already  cultivated,  including  the 
African,  with  quilled  florets,  which  still  distinguish 
a  high-class  strain,  with  lemon-coloured  flowers. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  charming  plant,  said  to 
be  a  hybrid  production  from  Chrysanthemum 
segetum  or  Corn  Marigold,  and  called  "Princess 
'May,"  was  introduced.  It  had,  unfortunately,  a 
tendency  to  go  all  to  flower,  and  cuttings  were 
consequently  difficult  to  produce.  This  year  I  am 
glad  to  see  among  our  border  flowers  a  plant  exactly 
like  "Princess  May,"  which  was  produced  from  a 
packet  of  seed  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
and  which  they  name  "Rising  Sun."  We  have 
nothing  like  this  in  its  soft  gradation  of  yellow 
coloration,  and  both  for  border  furnishing  and  for 
cutting  we  may  look  forward  to  the  strain  becom- 
ing popular.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  requires  the 
blooms  as  they  set  for  seed  to  be  regularly  removed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  plants  in  a  floriferous 
ondition.  B. 


NECTAEIES    ON    THE    BRAKE 

FERN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
Professor  Lloyd  called  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  nectaries  on  the  leaves  of  Pteridium  aquilinum. 
The  glands  are  found  on  the  rachis,  one  below  the 
insertion  of  each  pinna,  and  may  be  recognised  as 
modified  oval  areas  covered  by  a  dark  red  epidermis. 
The  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  matter  dis- 
solved in  the  sap,  and  is  found  also  in  lines  running 
up  and  sometimes  down  the  rachis  from  the  glands. 
These  are  very  active  during  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  frond,  their  activity  ceasing  on  the  attainment 
of  maturity.  The  secretion,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant, is  formed  independently  of  bleeding  pressure, 
and  the  fluid  is  thick  and  syrupy.  So  rapidly  does 
it  accumulate  that  one  may  notice  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  drops  with  a  hand-lens.  The  secre- 
tion escapes  through  modified  stomata,  similar  in 
form  to  the  water- stomata  of  Tropfeolum.  The 
glandular  tissue  beneath  extends  deeply  into  the 
cortical  mass  of  the  petiole  ;  its  cells  are  small  and 
contain  chlorophyll. 

Small  ants,  and  one  honey-gathering  dipterous 
insect  were  noticed  visiting  the  glands  ;  none  was 
seen  to  be  gnawed  by  the  iD  sects.  As  Francis 
Darwin  observed,  the  plant  has  few  natural 
enemies  or  none,  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
sought  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  plant,  pro- 
bably in  connection  with  nutrition.  The  abundant 
excretion  of  sugar  may  be  a  carrier  of  or  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  excretion  of  some  harmful  sub- 
stance. It  is  noteworthy  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  other  pteridophyte  has  been  reported  to 
be  possessed  of  nectar-secreting  organs.  The  plants 
on  which  the  observations  were  made  grew  near 
Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield,  Conn.  American  Gar- 
dening, Avgust  11,  1900. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 

EURYCLES  CUNNINGHAMI 
A  very  good  form  of  this  Eucharis-like  bulbous 
plant,  popularly  known  as  the  Brisbane  Lily,  has 
recently  flowered  here.  The  leaves  are  generally 
produced  in  pairs,  and  have  oblong,  laxly-veined 
blades,  a  foot  long,  and  8  inches  wide,  borne  on 
very  long,  stout  petioles.  The  pure  white  flowers 
are  produced  before  the  leaves,  and  are  borne  in 
an  umbel  of  twenty  or  more  on  a  long,  cylindrical, 
tapering  scape.  Each  consists  of  a  cylindricil 
tube,  suddenly  dilated  into  a  cup-shaped  perianth- 
limb,  the  lanceolate  segments  of  which  are  elegantly 
waved  and  twisted.  A  small,  funnel-shaped  sta- 
minal  cup  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  is 
surmounted  by  two  long  teeth  between  the  free  ends 
of  the  filaments.  The  flower  measures  2  inches, 
and  resembles  that  of  Pancratium  canariense.  The 
inflorescence  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pretty, 
and  the  individual  flowers  are  suitable  for  button- 
holes, and  all  those  purposes  to  which  the  Eucharis 
is  put.  The  plant  can  be  grown  in  the  warm 
greenhouse,  but  it  does  far  better  in  the  stove, 
the  flowers  produced  there  being  of  twice  the 
size,  and  in  far  greater  number.  It  requires  a 
compost  of  leaf  soil  and  loam,  the  former  prepon- 
derating, and  plenty  of  water  when  growing.  It 
is  a  native  of  Eastern  Australia.  It  is  figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3399. 

POHLIA   PLATENSIS. 

A  plant  that  is  undoubtedly  a  Cypella,  and 
close  in  its  characters  to  C.  plumbea,  has  been  distri- 
buted under  the  above  name  by  several  continental 
nurserymen  this  past  year.  Bulbs  of  it,  procured 
from  Messrs.  Herba  &  Wulle  of  Naples,  have 
flowered  in  these  gardens  receLtly.  It  is  a  tall 
Iridaceous  plants  with  few  lanceolate,  plicate  leaves, 
1  foot  long  and  li  inch  wide;  the  flower-spike  is 
stout,  branched,  3  feet  high  ;  and  bears  numerous 
rich  azure-blue  flowers  3J  inches  across.  The 
blades  of  the  outer  segments  are  drooping,  the 
inner  segments  are   smaller,  heavily  tipped  with 


white,  with  a  faint  yellow  median  line  extending 
to  the  base.  The  centre,  or  basin  of  the  flower, 
is  mottled  yellow  and  brown,  as  in  C.  plumbea. 
It  is  a  better  plant  than  the  latter,  from  the 
gardener's  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the 
greater  number  and  richer  colour  of  the  flowers  r^ 
though  individual  flowers  have  the  same  fugacious 
character — lasting  but  a  single  day.  The  plant  is- 
described  by  the  vendors  as  hardy,  but  most  of 
these  things  require,  to  be  quite  safe,  to  be  lifted) 
and  stored  during  the  winter  in  sand.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  and  succeeds  under  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  as  that  afforded  Tigridias.  Potfuls- 
of,  say,  a  dozen  bulbs  are  useful  for  conservatory 
decoration,  a  display  of  several  flowers  daily  being 
kept  up  for  about  a  fortnight. 

Crinum  gigantetjm. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  this  fine  garden  plant  in 
these  columns.  A  large  specimen  has  flowered) 
here  (Isleworth)  for  the  fourth  time  this  year, 
yielding  an  aggregate  of  thirty  eight  flowers,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  unusual  number  for  the  plant 
under  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
green  tubes,  and  are  suitable  for  cutting  for  table 
decoration  and  for  placing  in  vases.  They  are 
fragrant,  especially  towards  the  evening,  when  they 
expand  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  plant  is  easily 
grown.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


Forestry. 

♦  ■  ■ 
AVENUES. 

Probably  the  most  important  points  in  an. 
avenue  next  to  the  condition  of  the  trees,  are 
length  and  breadth.  The  former  determines  its- 
ability  either  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  an. 
approach,  when  of  suitable  length,  or  to  convert  it 
into  a  monotonous  and  apparently  never-ending 
drive  when  too  long.  Its  breadth,  again,  may 
almost  be  said  to  determine  its  existence  as  an. 
avenue  at  all,  for  we  have  all  of  us  seen  the 
distauce  between  the  two  rows  of  trees  so  great,  as- 
to  entirely  destroy  the  effect  they  were  meant- 
to  produce,  and  while  retaining  its  formality, 
destroying  the  grandeur  with  which  the  height  of 
the  trees  invests  it,  and  which  relatively  decreases- 
the  further  the  latter  recede  from  the  observer's  eye. 

As  far  as  its  length  is  concerned,  this  will  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  it  is  supposed  to  connect.  But,  considered 
as  a  feature  in  itself,  we  think  that  half-a-mile  is 
long  enough  for  any  avenue,  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
making  the  journey  along  it  tedious  and  tiresome. 
As  already  pointed  out,  after  once  an  avenue  has 
been  entered,  the  view  presented  to  the  eye  re- 
mains much  about  the  same,  and  it  is  only  when 
one  or  other  of  the  ends  is  approached,  that 
the  scene  changes  to  any  great  extent.  When  the 
line  runs  through  an  extensive  park,  which  can  be 
seen  between  or  beneath  the  trees  of  the  avenue, 
a  change  of  scene  is  afforded  on  either  side  ;  but 
the  main  or  front  view  remains  the  same,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  ride  or  walk,  the  eye  becomes- 
satiated  with  its  familiarity,  and  gradually  be- 
comes bored  with  what  at  first  sight  may  have 
pleased.  As  a  long  avenue  familiar  to  many,  the 
Long  Walk  in  Windsor  Park  may  be  instanced. 
The  size  of  its  trees,  and  the  historic  castle  at  one 
end,  and  the  colossal  statue  at  the  other,  render  it  an> 
imposing  and  striking  feature  of  the  royal  domain  j 
but  to  tramp  along  its  whole  length  merely  for 
pleasure  is  a  feat  few  would  care  to  repeat  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  natural  scenery. 

Had  the  hill,  with  its  Copper  Horse,  been  as- 
near  again  to  the  Castle,  this  avenue,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  a  much  grander  sight  than  it  is  at 
present.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  in  a  world  where  size  is  only  relative,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  disproportionate  length  only 
tends  to  dwarf  the  accompanying  height  and 
breadth  of  any  object,  and  proportion  is  an  essential 
feature  in  matters  connected  with  taste. 

The  most  attractive  and  successful  avenues  are 
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frequently  those  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
length,  such  as  may  be  found  connecting  some  old 
Elizabethan  manorhouse  standing  in  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  with  the  adjoining  village  or  public  road. 
In  such  a  position,  it  invests  the  approach  to  the 
house  with  a  dignity  it  would  not  otherwise  possess, 
and'  the  house  itself  with  additional  importance 
6y  hiding  from  view  outbuildings,  and  boundary- 


kind.  The  distance  is  too  short  to  enable  the 
visitor  to  be  decoyed  into  a  winding  and  circuitous 
road  through  the  grounds,  while  a  piece  of  straight 
road  through  ordinary  park  land  or  shrubbery  rarely 
looks  well.  But  when  bordered  by  a  stately 
avenue,  it  does  away  with  that  villa-like  aspect 
whijh  short  drives  of  this  kind  often  convey,  and 
carries  with  it  a  greater  idea  of  importance.     Of 


Fig.  54.— brocchinia  cordtlinoides  :  as  it  grew  in  mr.  everai  d  im  thurn's 
garden  on  the  barima  river. 


fences,  which  would  reveal  the  actual  extent  of  the 
property.  Usually  planted  with  Elms  or  Limes, 
these  avenues  in  many  instances  still  remain  entire 
and  in  good  health,  although  the  houses  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin  have  either  disappeared,  or 
have  been  turned  into  farm-houses,  or  even  more 
humble  usea. 

In  the  same  way,  where  the  mansion  stands  close 
to  the  entrance  gates,  no  better  connection  bttween 
the  two  can  be  found  than   a  short  avenue  of  this 


course,  much  depends  upon  the  style  of  the 
building  to  which  it  leads,  but  we  must  leave  this 
question  to  those  more  competent  to  discuss  it. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  breadth 
as  has  been  said  about  length.  Proportion,  again, 
should  be  strictly  observed,  and  the  loDger  the 
avenue  the  wider  (in  moderation)  it  should  be.  A 
great  deal,  however,  depends  here  upon  the  s;yle 
of  the  approach.  In  many  places  a  wide  sweep  of 
closely-cut  lawn  borders   the  drive  on  either  side, 


and  the  avenue  in  this  case  merely  becomes  the 
background  to  the  turf,  and  fulfils  much  the  same 
function  as  a  tall  hedge,  and  loses  its  more  cha- 
acteristic  appearance.  But  in  avenues  of  the  usual 
kind,  a  distance  between  the  two  rows  of  more 
than  40  yards  in  loDg,  or  20  to  30  yards  in  short 
avenues,  tends  to  dwarf  the  trees  and  reduce  the 
desired  effect. 

With  too  narrow  a  margin,  the  trees,  if  at  all  of 
a  spreading  character,  are  apt  to  meet  overhead, 
and  the  effect,  though  pleasing  enough  in  its  way, 
is  not  exactly  what  is  looked  for  in  an  avenue.  !No 
hard-and-fast  rule  seems  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  past  as  to  either  the  length  or  width  of  avenues, 
for  we  find  the  latter  varying  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  the  former  ;  but  much  of  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  avenues,  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  real  object  in  view  is  not  very  clear  to  those 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work.  A.  O.  Forbes, 
(To.  be  continued.) 


BEOCCHINIA   CORDYLINOIDES. 

In  our  issue  for  August  21,  1SS0,  we  gave  an 
illustration  of  a  Guianan  savanna,  in  which  Broc- 
chinia  cordylinoides  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
vegetation.  The  plant  has  the  general  aspect  of  a 
Fourcroya,  leaves  broad,  semi-pendant,  supported 
in  old  plants  on  short,  stout  stems ;  the  inflorescence 
is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  the 
lower  branches  of  the  decompound  panicle  are 
more  than  2  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Everard  im  Thurn, 
who  kindly  furnished  the  photograph  from  which 
our  illustration  was  taken  (fig.  54),  affords  the 
following  particulars  concerning  this  plant : — 

"  The  enclosed  photograph  of  a  plant  of  Broc- 
chinia  cordylinoides,  which  has  recently  flowered 
in  my  dear  old  Guiana  garden  (now  a  thing  of  the 
past)  may  interest  you.  The  plant,  which  was 
first  discovered  by  me,  grows  on  the  rocks  at  the 
Kaieteur  Fall  and  at  Roraima.  The  plant  in  the 
picture  in  one  which  I  brought  in  a  very  small 
state  from  Roraima  in  1884,  planting  it  first  in  my 
garden  on  the  Pomeroon,  and  then  removing  I 
when  it  was  already  pretty  big  to  my  later  garden 
on  the  Barima.     It  has  flowered  this  year." 


SELECTION.* 

By  Henry  L'Eveque  Vilmorin. 
(Continued  from  'page  165.) 

Application  of  Selection.— If  plants  did  not  vary  there 
could  be  no  selection.  The  object  of  selection  is  to  estab- 
lish, fix,  and  sometimes  to  develop  in  plants  certain  qualities 
or  new  peculiarities  which  a  plant  has  shown,  and  someone 
has  noticed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  select  plants.  Anyone  can  do  it,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  do  it  profitably.  In  order  to  succeed,  one 
must  be  not  only  patient,  attentive  to  the  work  in  hand,  but 
must  also  exercise  judgment  and  common  sense.  Every  mod 
(ication  that  a  plant  shows  is  not  necesssrily  worth  fixing. 
Experience  alone  can  tell  whether  it  is  worth  perpetuating. 
The  Chinese  Primrose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  within  a 
short  space  of  time— that  is,  within  fifty  or  sixty  years— has 
produced  a  very  great  number  of  good  varieties  under  the 
influence  of  selection.  It  seems  that  any  new  character  that 
appears  in  these  plants  is  easily  established.  Several  times  I 
have  found  in  cultivation,  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  Riviera, 
certain  bordered  flowers— that  is,  flowers  having  a  lighter- 
coloured  border  aiound  a  deeper-coloured  disk— but  all  of  my 
efforts  to  fix  this  pretty  variation  have  thus  far  been  in  vain. 

When  a  variation  in  a  cultivated  form  is  noticed,  one  should 
ask  himself  first  whether  it  is  worth  fixing;  for  it  is  very- 
evident  that  it  would  be  time  and  labour  lost  if  anyone  should 
devote  himself  to  the  fixation  of  a  character  having  neither 
interest  nor  usefulness.  Several  years  ago  a  gardener  brought 
to  the  writer  a  plant  of  a  new  Celery  that  he  had  happened  to 
find  in  a  seed  plat.  He  had  transplanted  it,  saved  the  seeds 
from  it,  and  sowed  them,  with  the  result  that  the  type  was 
reproduced  very  faithfully.  It  was  a  Celery  in  which  the 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk  was  shortened  almost  to  the  point  of 
disappearance.  The  many  crowded  leaves  spread  over  the 
ground  in  a  compact  rosette,  but  the  plant  had  practically 
lost  the  very  pait  that  made  it  useful  as  a  vegetable — that  is, 
the  stalks.  I  told  him  so,  and  did  not  conceal  from  him  the 
fact  that  his  novelty  appeared  to  me  to  mark  a  step  back- 
ward and  not  forward,  somewhat  as  if  one  had  discovered  a 
Potato  without  tubers.  I  could  not  convince  him  that  his 
novelty  was  not  a  fine  thing,  and  I  believe  he  actually  found 
a    house    that   introduced   it    into   the  trade    among   their 
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novelties.  If  horticultural  novelties  were  a  rarity,  one  could 
realise  that  anything  new  would  be  received  with  eagerness, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  novelties  superabound,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  the  greatest  virtue  of  a  plant-breeder  is 
to  be  severe  toward  his  own  creations,  and  not  easily  to 
become  enthusiastic  over  their  real  or  supposed  merits. 
Hence,  good  judgment  and  experience  are  necessary  in  order 
to  decide,  when  a  variation  appears,  whether  it  is  worth 
propagating  or  not  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  new  variety 
in  the  course  of  time. 

If,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  there  is  but  one  plant  thit 
shows  the  modification,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  collect  the 
seeds  from  it  to  be  planted  again.  But  even  here  there  are 
certain  precautions  to  b9  taken.  If  the  plant  is  one  of  those 
in  which  cross-fertilisation  takes  place  easily,  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  pollination  by  plants  of  the 
same  kiod  which  might  be  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  this  :  one  is  to  destroy  all  plants  of  the  same 
kind  except  the  one  to  be  propagated  ;  the  other  is  to  cover 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  so  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
pollrn  of  other  plants.  It  is  advisable,  if  the  flowers  have 
already  begun  to  open  when  the  variation  is  noticed,  to 
destroy  all  those  that  might  hare  been  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  any  other  plant,  as  this  would  introduce  an  unknown 
parentage  into  the  race. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  shall  first  consider  the  com- 
monest case,  that  of  a  plant  capable  of  self-fertilisation,  or 
one  in  which  the  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant  can 
fertilise  each  other,  and  do  not  require  the  aid  of  another 
plant  of  the  same  species.  Seeds  will  then  be  collected  only 
from  those  flowers  which  open  after  the  plant  has  been 
covered.  Suppose  now  that  we  have  before  us  the  seeds 
gathered  from  a  plant  that  has  shown  the  variation 
which  we  wish  to  propagate.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  sow 
these  seeds  in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of  young 
plan's.  The  chances  of  finding  something  satisfactory  among 
them  naturally  increases  with  the  number  of  individuals 
among  which  we  can  choose.  In  this  connection  two 
important  points  are  to  be  observed  :  (1)  The  inequality  which 
is  found  in  different  cases  in  the  proportion  of  plants  con- 
forming to  the  desired  type  in  the  first  generation  after  the 
beginning  of  the  selection.  Sometimes,  as  has  already  been 
said,  a  single  one  is  not  obtained.  Certainly  this  result  is  not 
encouraging;  nevertheless  this  is  rot  always  an  unqualified 
reason  for  abandoning  the  task  to  which  one  has  set  himself. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  by  gathering  the  seed  from  the 
plants  of  the  second  generation,  the  characteristics  of  the 
plint  originally  selected  may  reappear  in  the  following 
generation. 

Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  observed  variation  may 
reproduce  itself  completely  and  entirely  in  the  first  generation. 
This  case  is  rare,  but  nevertheless  it  does  occur.  One  day  I 
noticed  in  a  lot  of  double  violet  Clarkias,  a  plant  with  pure 
white  double  flowers.  When  gathered  and  sown  by  them- 
selves, the  seeds  of  this  plant  yielded  only  pure  white 
flowers,  which  have  never  varied.  The  race  was  established 
in  a  single  generation.  Generally,  however,  the  result  is 
intermediate— that  is,  certain  individuals  show  the  desired 
characters,  while  others  revert  to  the  earlier  form.  We  shall 
consider  in  due  season  the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  a 
case  like  this.  Meanwhile,  I  must  take  up  the  second  point 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  is  :  (2)  the  necessity  of 
sowing  the  seed  under  normal  conditions.  By  these,  I  mean 
conditions  which  are  not  such  as  will  influence  artificially  the 
characters  of  the  plant  produced  by  these  seeds.  In  other 
words,  structural  or  other  peculiarities  which  '.he  plants  show 
should  be  the  result  of  their  natural  tendencies  and  not  the 
artificial  result  of  cultivation.  In  a  word,  the  plants  under 
observati  m  must  have  the  opportunity  to  show  their  defects 
as  well  as  good  qualities.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
selection  cannot  be  useful  and  valuable  unless  so  made. 
One  must  be  in  a  position  to  decide  that  a  plant  behaves 
in  a  certain  manner  because  it  has  an  innate  tendency  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  has  not  been  constrained  to  a  certain  form 
artificially.  An  illustration  will  make  my  point  better 
understood  than  many  explanations.  In  selecting  sugar 
Beets,  those  roots  are  sought  for  that  are  straight,  long,  and 
free  from  lateral  branches.  This  is  right,  for  those  that  are 
branched  are  more  difticuit,  and  hence,  more  expensive,  to 
gather.  Now,  certain  growers  of  Beet-seed  in  the  north'  of 
France  once  foim:d  the  idea— thinking,  no  doubt,  in  this  way 
to  improve  their  varieties— of  growing  the  plants  which 
were  to  be  used  as  seed  stocks  in  very  rich,  deeply-worked 
soil,  where  they  were  very  much  crowded  together  ;  so  much 
so  that  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  grew  on  one  square 
metre  of  ground.  The  result  was  that  the  Beet  assumed  the 
form,  and  later,  the  length,  of  a  thick  whipstock.  They  were 
not  branched,  because  the  roots  were  very  closely  crowded 
together.  Their  sugar  content  was  abnormally  high,  as  a 
result  of  their  growing  together,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  form  of  the  roots  and  their  sugar  content,  as 
determined  in  rhe  laboratory,  were  tainted  with  error  because 
they  did  not  represont  qualities  truly  acquired,  but  modifi- 
cations accidentally  imposed  by  external  conditions.  Thus, 
these  Beets,  which  were  declared  to  be  of  good  shape  and 
composition  in  the  laboratory,  yielded  seed  which,  when 
sown  in  the  open  field,  produced  branched  roots  of  only 
moderate  sugar  content,  because  the  descendants  bad  reas- 
sumed  their  true  characters  when  they  were  released  from 
the  restraint  which  had  been  artificially  imposed  on  the 
parent  plants.  Those  Beet,  alone,  may  be  considered  un- 
branched  that  are  free  from  roots  when  they  are  cultivated 
under  conditions  that  would  peimit  them  to  become  branched 
if  they  had  such  a  tendency.  In  order  to  obtain  seed  that 
will  produce  unbranched  rootj,  the  plants  from  which  the 

lection  is  to  be  made  must  be  grown  under  conditions  as 


nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  the  same  kind  of 
plants  are  commonly  grown  that  are  intended  for  common 
domestic  or  industrial  uses. 

Let  us  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  successive  opera- 
tions of  selection.  V.  Suppose  that  we  have  before  us  a  lot  of 
plan's  grown  from  seed  of  the  plant  which  forms  the  point 
departure  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  variety.  Of  these 
plants  some  are  true  to  type— that  is,  they  reproduce  faith- 
fully[the  characters  which  we  desire.  Others  have  reverted 
to  the  older  type,  and  we  destroy  them.  We  also  destroy 
those  which  correspond  only  imperfectly  to  the  ideal  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  tenth 
part  of  these  plants  are  true  to  type,  and  that  we  have  twenty 
satisfactory  plants  before  us.  There  are  then  open  to  us  two 
methods  ofl  procedure.  There  is  the  method  by  individual 
selection  of  single  plants  and  that  of  individual  selection  by 
group  lots.  Thejformer  is  much  the  more  exact,  more  simple, 
more  direct,  and  less  liable  to  error.  But  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  slow  of  operation,  for  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  generations  the  grower  still  has  only  the  seed  pro- 
duced by  a  single  plant,  and  two  or  three  years  are  still 
required  to  produce  a  large  enough  stock  to  introduce  it  into 
trade. 

The  method  by  group  lots  operates  more  rapidly  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  a  considerable  probability  of  establishing 
the  variety.  It  consists  in  selecting  not  a  single  plant,  but  as 
large  a  number  of  perfectly  satisfactory  plants  ai  can  be  found 
by  individual  examination  of  all  the  plants  in  the  lot.  These 
plants  are  grown  together,  the  seeds  are  collected  in  one  lot, 
and  are  planted  the  following  year  (if  the  plant  is  an  annual) 
in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of  plants,  from  which  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  may  be  selected  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  thus  providing  a  good  quantity  of  the  seed  of 
the  improved  race  in  a  short  time.  The  weak  point  in  this 
method  is  that  that  one  does  not  know  in  what  manner  each 
individual  plant  has  reproduced  itself,  so  that  in  selecting  a 
good  plant  one  does  not  know  that  it  was  not  derived  from  a 
parent  that  produced  only  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  seed  of  the 
improved  variety,  the  other  nine-tenths  revertirjg  to  the  earlier 
type.  This  may  happen  and,  of  course,  hinder  the  complete 
differentiation  and  establishment  of  the  race. 

There  is  a  method  thatmay  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  two  already  described,  which  embraces,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  advantages  of  both  without  their  disadvantage.  It  is  the 
method  of  seeding  by  single  plants.  This  method  requires 
somewhat  more  labour  and  attention.  It  is  as  follows  :  In 
the  first  generation,  from  the  original  plant,  instead  of  select- 
ing only  one  individual,  as  in  the  first  method,  several  are 
chosen,  all  of  them  perfectly  satisfactory  in  appearance,  but 
instead  of  sowing  them  together  and  collecting  the  seed  in  a 
mixture,  as  in  the  second  method,  each  is  grown  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  others  to  avoid  cross-fertilisation,  and  the 
seed  from  each  plant  is  collected  separately.  Each  lot  is 
again  sown  separately  the  next  year,  and  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  a  selection,  the  first  step  is  to  note  to  what  extent 
each  of  the  lots  thus  obtained  has  faithfully  reproduced  the 
characters  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  sprung.  (For  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  convenience,  each  plant  selected 
receives  a  number  or  lettf  r  by  which  it  it  designated  and  its 
pedigree  may  be  followed)  A  great  difference  is  generally 
noticed  in  the  behaviour  of  the  different  plants  in  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  tfceir  characters.  Those  that  do  not 
reproduce  the  desired  characters  are  entirely  rejected.  If 
any  are  found,  as  often  happens,  that  produce  entirely  those 
of  the  parent  plant,  such  plant  or  plants  only  arc  preserved 
and  their  descendants  may  be  used  immediately  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  variety,  which  is  thus  established  with 
a  constancy  that  the  best  horticultural  varieties  do  not 
always  possess. 

This  process  of  seeding  by  individual  plants  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  which  the  plant-breeder  possesses  to 
establish  with  certainty  and  relative  quickness  new  varieties 
of  cultivated  plants.  About  twenty  years,  ago  I  applied  this 
method  to  the  improvement  of  Sugar  Beets,  a  work  that  was 
begun  by  my  father  in  1850,  and  that  I  have  made  one  of  my 
principal  lines  of  business  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the 
laboratory  of  Verrieres,  as  everywhere  else  at  the  present 
time,  the  roots  of  the  Sugar  Beet  are  submitted  individually 
first  to  a  physical  selection  as  to  size,  form,  colour,  &c.  then 
to  an  examination  by  the  polariscope  for  their  sugar  content. 
After  this  the  most  perfect  roots  are  replanted,  and  the  seed 
from  each  one  is  collected  and  kept  separate,  but  still  before 
using  this  seed  for  the  multiplication  of  the  variety  on  a  lar«e 
scale,  those  plants  must  be  determined  which,  besides  their 
own  characters,  are  endowed  with  that  special  quality  which 
consists  of  faithfully  transmitting  those  characters  to  their 
descendants.  A  small  sample  of  the  seed  from  each  root, 
enough  to  produce  about  fifty  plants,  is  sown  the  next  year. 
The  roots  produced  are  examined  physicallyand  chemically  at 
the  laboratory  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  result  of  the  test  is 
unfavourable,  the  rest  of  the  seed  is  thrown  away  ;  but  if  the 
test  is  favourable— that  is,  if  the  roots  from  which  the  seed 
was  produced  have  demonstrated  that  they  reproduce  and 
transmit  faithfully  to  their  descendants  the  qualities  for 
which  they  are  chosen -the  rest  of  the  seed  is  sown  with 
suitable  care  so  as  to  obtain  as  great  an  increase  of  the  variety 
as  possible.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  individual 
plants  or  animals  are  very  unequally  endowed  in  this  respect. 
I  have  already  referred  to  this  fact  when  I  mentioned  the 
case  in  which  a  new  variety  is  established  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. In  an  article  on  heredity,  written  in  1856,  my  father  has 
so  well  presented  this  matter  of  the  varying  ability  of  in- 
dividuals to  transmit  their  own  characters,  that  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  the  entire  passage. 

"  An  example  drawn  from  the  animal  world  will  make  this 


idea  clearer.  Suppose  two  stallions,  eminently  ramarkable  lor 
eight  characteristics,  the  same  for  both.  Let  the  first  of  these 
characteristics  be  that  of  a  fine  head  and  shoulders,  with  ths 
head  shapely  and  well  poised.  We  will  not  mention  the  other 
characteristics,  which  are  of  no  importance  to  our  argument, 
and  pass  directly  to  the  eighth.  Let  this  eighth  characteristic 
be  that  of  being  a  good  stallion;  and,  since  we  are  only 
making  a  supposition,  we  will  define  this  by  saying  that  it 
consists  in  the  ability  to  transmit  to  descendants  seven- 
eighths  of  his  own  characteiistics.  Now  let  us  advance  one 
generation,  and  consider  two  male  offsprings  of  these  animal-s. 
The  first  has  transmitted  seven  of  these  characterists,  but  he 
has  not  transmitted  the  first ;  hence,  this  colt  will  have  a 
head  that  is  too  large,  badly  poised,  and  he  will  not  carry  it 
well ;  but,  as  he  has  received  the  quality  of  being  a  good 
stallion,  he  will  transmit  with  tenacity  to  his  descendants  his 
unshapely  head,  compensated,  however,  by  his  other  good 
qualities.  Let  the  offsprings  of  the  second  stallion,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  all  the  visible  characteristics  of  his 
father,  and  be  to  all  appearances,  a  fine  horse.  But  he  has 
not  received  the  eighth  quality.  In  the  second  generation  lie 
will  show  his  great  defect.  His  offspring  will  have  no  common 
family  resemblance  and  all  the  fine  qualities  which  he  received 
from  his  sire  will  thus  be  lost  to  the  further  improvement  of  the 
race.  This  ability  to  impress  a  very  pronounced  character  on 
their  offspring,  which  certain  stallions  possess  to  a  much 
higher  degree  than  others,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals  ; 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  plant  world  this  fact 
is  even  more  pronounced — so  much  so,  that  certain  plants 
endow  their  descendants  with  such  prepotency,  that  a  race, 
equivalent  almost  to  a  species  group,  is  formed  at  a  single 
leap,  while  at  other  times  thousands  of  individuals  may  be 
raised  from  a  plant  showing  some  noticeable  peculiarity  with- 
out a  single  one  of  them  reproducing  the  distinctive  trait  of 
the  parent.  But  as  this  ability  to  transmit  a  specific  cha- 
racter is  not  indicated  by  any  external  characteristic,  and  the 
result  alone  reveals  its  existence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  be 
able  to  eliminate  from  the  second  generation  all  of  the 
descendants  of  a  plant  imperfectly  endowed  in  this  respect ; 
and  for  this  reason  £  have  been  led  to  make  it  an  absolute  lule 
'to  keep  the  seed  from  different  plants  separate  and  not  to  mix 
the  seed  of  two  plants  intended  to  be  use  1  in  improving  a 
race,  no  matter  how  perfect  and  how  much  alik;  these  plants 
may  appear." 

When,  after  two  or  three  generations,  it  is  seen  that  the  new 
variety  is  not  becoming  constant,  that  at  each  generation  the 
reversions  to  the  old  type  or  variations  in  all  directions  are  still 
found,  it  is  better  to  abandon  the  selection  entirely,  or 
rather,  cease  to  apply  it  to  this  lot,  which  is  possibly  lacking 
in  the  ability  to  transmit  acquired  characters,  and  to  seek 
another  point  of  departure  in  another  individual  better 
endowed  in  this  respect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Florists'  Flowers, 


PINKS. 


These  plants  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in  large 
48'a  at  this  season,  and  they  will,  if  well  attended 
to,  be  found  useful  for  furnishing  flowers  iD  the 
spring  months.  They  should  be  carefully  lifted,  a 
good  proportion  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  being 
preserved.  I  pot  my  plants  in  light  sandy  loam 
of  good  quality,  potting  firmly.  When  the  plants 
are  potted  they  are  stood  in  a  shady  place  on 
sifted  coal-ashes  and  afforded  water.  If  the 
weather  proves  dry,  they  are  syringed  three  or 
four  times  daily  till  they  have  recovered  from  the 
disturbance,  when  I  place  them  iD  a  sunny  position. 
Pinks  are  not  good  early  forcers,  the  whole  plant 
dwindling  and  getting  drawn  ;  but  when  wintered 
in  cold  frames  with  plenty  of  air  afforded,  the 
first  batch  may  be  placed  in  a  newly-started 
vinery  or  Peach-  house  in  January,  standing  the 
plants  on  shelves  close  to  the  glasB. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 
Our  plants  which  were  raised  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  and  transferred  to  the  open  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  being  potted-up  at  this  season,  are 
now  sturdy  and  well  furnished  with  shoots. 
Although  the  flowers  will  not  be  as  early  as  those 
on  plants  grown  in  pots,  still  they  are  very  useful. 
By  planting- out,  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  saved  io 
affording  water  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of 
work  is  greatest.  If  the  soil  at  the  time  of  lifting 
is  dry,  afford  it  water  copiously,  and  then  lift, 
carefully  and  pot-up,  using  48's  and  32's.  The 
little  quantity  of  soil  that  is  required  is  pressed 
moderately  firmly  into  the  pots,  and  water 
afforded  copiously  at  the  finish.  They  are  then 
stood  in  the  shade  for  about  ten  days,  or  if  there 
is  much  rain  they  are  placed  under  glass  instead, 
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until  re-established.  A  few  plants  placed  ia 
moderate  beat  at  intervals  will  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  for  many  weeks,  if  not  coddled  or 
kept  in  crowded,  shady  houses.   B.  Markham. 


PKUNING     GOOSEBEREY-BUSHES. 

The  Gooseberry  is  a  fruit  which  repays  a  good 
deal  more  care  than  it  usually  gets.  Sometimes 
the  bush  is  left  entirely  to  itself,  when  it  becomes  a 
perfect   thicket,    and    small    fruit    and    scratched 


least  twice  as  much  young  wood  as  can  or  should 
be  left.  The  consequence  is,  the  bush  is  using  its 
strength  iu  maturing  so  much  useless  wood,  instead 
of  concentratiug  it  on  just  that  wood  which  is  to 
be  left  for  next  year's  bearing.  In  the  latter  case, 
of  course,  the  young  shoots  have  a  better  chance 
to  become  strong,  and  get  more  sun  and  air  to 
ripen  them. 

Next,  as  to  the  method  of  pruning.  It  is  this 
season's  growth  which  bears  the  best  fruit  next 
year,  and  the  aim  is  therefore  to  leave  as  much  of 


Fig.  55. — polygonum  scandess  (?)  :  leaves  pr/RrLE  on  the  under  surface. 


hands  in  the  picking  of  it  are  the  result.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  cut  all  over  so 
as  to  make  a  round  bush,  and  nothing  more.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worse 
practice.  This  article  will  deal  only  with  the 
common  form  of  bushes,  as  wall  and  espalier- 
trained  trees  needing  rather  different  treatment. 
First,  as  to  the  time  of  pruning.  The  winter  is  the 
usual  time,  but  unless  birds  are  very  troublesome 
in  picking  ont  the  buds,  the  best  time  is  certainly 
just  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Think  what 
happens  when  the  bush  is  left  to  itself.    There  is  at 


it  on  the  bush  as  possible.  In  thinning  the  bush 
after  the  season's  growth,  old  wood  should  be  cut 
out  wherever  it  can  be  done  without  making  a 
serious  gap,  or  materially  lessening  the  size  in  any 
direction,  unless,  of  course,  it  has  grown  so  big  as 
to  be  in  the  way.  The  young  growth  Bhould 
be  thinned  out  so  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
the  hand  through  the  bush  in  any  direction 
without  getting  it  scratched.  The  long  shoots  of 
thiB  season's  growth  which  are  left  on  Bhould  not 
be  shortened  except  where  necessary  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  bush  or  keep  it  in  bounds.     The 


bush  may  look  rather  thin  after  being  pruned  so 
severely,  but  when  the  spring  growth  takes  place 
it  will  be  quite  thick  enough,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  the  bush  will  make  much  stronger  shoots 
for  the  succeeding  year's  fruiting,  resulting  of 
course  in  bigger  fruit. 

If  caterpillars  are  troublesome,  burn  all  the 
cuttings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sprinkle  lime  under 
the  bushes,  and  hoe  it  in.  Algtr  Potts. 


POLYGONUM   SCANDENS(?). 

In  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  the  Poly- 
gonum shown  at  fig.  55  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  plant  is  of  climbing 
habit,  and  the  somewhat  leathery  leaves  are  dark 
green  above,  claret-coloured  beneath.  Somo  re- 
ferred it  to  P.  chinense,  but  it  seems  widely 
different  from  that  species.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
handsome,  and  presumably  hardy,  twining  plant. 
It  is  near  to  P.  scan  dens. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Temperatures  have  varied  considerably  during 
the  past  week.  On  the  warmest  day  the  highest 
reading  in  the  shade  was  73°,  and  on  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  4°  of 
the  freezing  point.  The  changeable  character  of 
recent  temperatures  above  ground  is  shown  by  those 
beneath  the  surface  at  the  present  time — the  read- 
ing at  2  feet  deep  being  about  1°  warmer,  whereas 
at  1  foot  deep  it  is  about  1°  colder  than  is  season- 
able. ^  ( >n  the  last  day  of  August  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  As  previous  to 
this  the  weather  had  been  dry  for  a  week,  this 
amount^in  no  way  affected  the  percolation  gauges. 
Indeed,  no  measureabie  quantity  of  rain-water  has 
-  hi. i'  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  none  at  all  through  that  covered 
with  short  grass  since  the  heavy  thunderstorm  of 
July  1(5.  The  record  of  sunshine  was  poor,  the 
average  duration  being  less  than  three  hours  a  day, 
instead  of  about  five  hours  a  day,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  seasonable. 

August. 

There  occurred  about  ten  consecutive  warm  days 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  tem- 
perature ruled  low.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  an 
August  of  about  average  warmth.  On  three  days 
the  Bhade  temperature  rose  to  or  above  80°. 
There  were  scarcely  any  unseasonably  cold  nights, 
and  on  the  coldest  of  these  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn  never  descended  lower  than 
40°,  which  is  the  highest  extreme  minimum  tem- 
perature that  this  thermometer  has  yet  registered 
here  in  August.  Eain  fell  on  thirteen  days,  and 
to  the  aggregate  depth  of  3}  inches,  which  is  about 
^-inch  in  excess  of  the  mean  for  the  month. 
The  sun  Bhone  on  an  average  for  six  hours  a  day, 
or  for  about  a  seasonable  period.  The  atmosphere 
proved,  as  a  rule,  unusually  calm  ;  in  fact,  on 
about  half  the  days  in  the  month  the  mean  rate  of 
movement  of  the  air  was  less  than  3  miles  an  hour. 
There,  however,  occurred  two  remarkable  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  for  on  two  days  early  in  August 
the  wind  rose  to  the  strength  of  a  gale — directions, 
W.N.W.  and  W.S.W. — and  did  much  mischief  in 
my  garden  among  the  Dahliis  and  other  plants 
insufficiently  staked. 

The  Summer. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  only 
two  summers  as  warm,  viz.,  those  of  1893  and 
1899  ;  and  yet,  but  for  the  great  heat  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  three  weeks  in  July,  the 
mean  temperature  would  have  come  out  in  no  way 
exceptional,  as  June  was  only  moderately  warm, 
and  August  of  about  seasonable  temperature.  The 
total  rainfall,  although  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  mean  for  the  quarter,  was  heavier  than  in  any 
summer  since  that  of  1895,  showing  how  very  dry  our 
recent  summers  must  have  been.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably bright  season,  the  sun  shiniDg  for  about  1J 
hours  a  day  longer  than  usual.  E.  M.,  Berkhamstcd, 
September  4. 
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The   Week's   Work, 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbfrt 
TetburVi  Gloucestershire. 

Cauliflowers. — Those  which  were  planted  late  in 
the  month  of  June,  will,  unless  heavy  rains  have 
fallen  in  the  district,  stand  in  need  of  copious 
supplies  of  water,  failing  which,  the  plants  will 
"button  "  at  the  roots,  and  the  crop  prove  a  failure. 
Make  a  point  of  protecting  the  card  by  turning 
down  the  heart  leaves  over  the  heads,  or  tying 
the  leaves  loosely  in  a  bundle  so  as  to  shade  it. 
Seeds  of  Cauliflowers  for  wintering  should  be  sown 
■forthwith,  and  again  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  Two  sowings  are  always  advisable,  as  we 
•can  never  forecast  the  weather,  and  in  some  years, 
the  autumn  being  abnormally  warm,  the  plants 
from  the  first  sowing  get  of  large  size,  and  do  not 
winter  satisfactorily.  The  seed-beds  should  be 
situated  on  a  south  border  to  which  some  fresh 
loamy  soil  has  been  added  when  forking  it  over. 
When  dug,  let  it  be  roughly  levelled,  then  trodden 
■evenly  all  over,  and  finally  made  level  and  firm. 
The  seed  (Walcheren  for  preference),  should  be 
thinly  sown  in  shallow  drills  drawn  at  14  inches 
apart,  and  covered  with  soil  a  little  lighter  than 
the  staple.  Put  netting  over  the  beds,  and  keep 
them  moist.  When  large  enough,  prick  out  the 
plants  into  a  cold  frame  at  5  inches  apart,  and  afford 
-air  and  light  to  the  fullest  extent,  only  putting  on 
the  lights  at  night,  or  when  rain  falls  heavily. 
If  the  plants  are  to  be  wintered  in  cold  frames  or 
pits,  prepare  a  mixture  of  loam  three  parts,  leaf- 
■mould  one  part,  and  a  small  quantity  of  farm- 
yard or  stable  dung,  well  decayed.  Having 
selected  a  warm  sunny  spot  for  the  frames,  which 
-should  face  southwards,  arrange  matters  so  that 
when  the  bed  is  finished  it  will  not  be  more  than 
9  inches  from  the  glass.  First  place  a  layer  of 
•finely-sifted  coal  ashes  2  inches  thick  on  the  soil, 
rolling  this  or  beating  it  to  a  smooth  hard  surface, 
on  which  place  the  prepared  soil  to  the  depth  of  3 
inches.  The  coal-ash-layer  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  plants  straying  far,  and  thus 
making  it  difficult  to  secure  a  compact  ball  of  soil 
and  roots  when  transplanting.  The  bed  of  soil 
should  be  made  firm. 

Cardoons. — These  plants  may  run  to  seed  at  this 
season,  unless  water  be  copiously  afforded  till  the 
earthing-up  is  carried  out.  Usually  two  sowings 
of  Cardoon  seed  are  made,  and  those  of  the  first 
sowing  should  be  well  established  in  the  trenches  by 
this  date,  and  may  be  therefore  afforded  manure- 
water  alternately  with  clear  water.  Guano  freely 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plants  is  a  great  assistance  to  them. 

Celeriac. — Given  rich  land,  and  plenty  of  water 
•und  liquid-manure,  this  root  forms  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  winter  salad,  and  for  cooked  dishes. 
This  treatment  should  be  commenced  forthwith, 
and  continued  so  long  as  the  plants  are  growing.  If 
-a  mulch  was  not  afforded  early  in  the  season,  Guano 
may  be  applied  now.  Occasional  and  somewhat 
severe  thinnings  of  the  lowermost  leaves,  and  the 
entire  removal  of  the  suckers,  will  increase  the  size 
of  the  tuberous  roots. 

Current  Operations.  —  The  store  of  decayed 
manure  for  use  in  the  early  winter  trenching  and 
•digging  should  be  turned  and  got  in  readiness  for 
■use.  In  doing  this  sort  of  work,  the  heap,  if  a 
large  one,  should  be  turned  over  in  regular  sections 
of  2  to  2^  feet,  just  as  is  done  in  trenching  land 
which  affords  the  workmen  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  all  undesirable  rubbish,  or  that  which 
'is  still  undecayed.  As  it  is  being  dug  over  to  the 
very  bottom,  it  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  of 
smaller  compass,  and  flat  on  the  top.  If  it  be  made 
3£  feet  high  it  will  be  easy  to  estimate  its  cubical 
•contents.  The  dung  from  corn-fed  horses  should 
continue  to  be  collected  for  forming  Mushroom 
beds  under  cover,  spreading  it  out  under  cover  if 
possible  in  moderate  sized  heaps,  and  mixing  aud 
turning  it  at  the  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to 
■dissipate  some  of  its  ammonia  and  moisture.  At 
this  season  the  dates  of  sowings  or  plantings  are  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  the  favourable  condition 
of  the  land  and  of  the  weather.  Still,  after  the 
end  of  August,  it  is  not  advisable  to  defer  sowing  or 
planting  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  beyond 
the  usual  date.  Time  should  always  be  afforded  to 
thoroughly  cleanse,  trench,  and  moderately  manure 
every  plot,    however  small    the    plot  or   evanes- 


cent the  crop  with  which  it  may  be  planted  or 
sown  maybe.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  observed  in 
the  treatment  of  light  soils  in  times  of  drought : 
they  should  not  be  dug  till  the  time  has  arrived  for 
sowing  or  planting,  otherwise  the  little  moisture 
contained  in  the  surface  soil  will  be  evaporated, 
the  germination  of  seeds  hindered,  and  the  re- 
covery of  plants  after  root  disturbance  rendered 
tedious  and  slow,  unless  heavy  rains  fall,  or  much 
water  is  afforded  artificially.  Leeks  required  for 
culinary  uses  early  in  the  month  of  November, 
should  now  be  moulded  up  ;  and  backward  and 
successional  crops  be  afforded  liquid-manure  occa- 
sionally in  dry  weather.  Endives,  where  standing 
too  thickly  in  the  seed-beds,  should  be  thinned 
partially,  and  transplantation  carried  out  a  fort- 
night afterwards. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS, 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Bulbs  for  Forcing. — Prepare  at  once  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  for  potting  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  &c,  as  soon  as  these  are  received  from  the 
seedsmen.  If  a  compost  be  made  nosv,  and  placed 
in  an  open  shed  until  required,  or  even  outside 
if  covered  by  shutters  to  throw  off  heavy  rains,  it 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  for  potting,  than  if 
mixed  as  required  for  use.  A  suitable  compost  is 
one  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous-loam  and  one 
part  well  decomposed  hotbed  manure,  with  plenty 
of  sand  added.  All  should  be  thoroughly  well 
mixed,  and  if  at  all  dry  it  may  be  watered. 
Hyacinths  are  most  useful  when  potted  singly  in 
5-inch  pots.  Place  a  flat  piece  of  crock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  some  finer  crocks  over  this  ; 
then  cover  with  some  of  the  more  fibrous  portion  of 
the  soil.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  by  means 
of  the  hand,  and  put  a  little  silver-sand  under  each 
bulb.  After  arranging  the  bulb,  add  some  more 
soil  around  it  until  the  point  just  shows  above  the 
sui  face.  A  rammer  may  only  be  used  to  make  the 
surface  soil  firm.  For  early  flowering  the  single 
varieties  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  with 
double  flowers.  Tulips  may  be  potted  up  in  groups 
of  three,  four,  or  five,  in  5-inch  pots.  Varieties  of 
Van  Thol  intended  to  flower  at  Christmas  may  be 
planted  2  inches  apart  in  boxes,  and  be  potted  up 
when  the  flowers  commence  to  show  colour.  If 
this  be  done,  and  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  moist 
warm  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  they  will  suffer 
no  check  whatever.  Three  bulbs  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot,  but  for 
conservatory  decoration  they  are  more  effective  if 
five  or  six  bulbs  be  put  into  an  8-inch  pot,  according 
to  the  variety.  In  potting  leave  the  tops  of  the 
bulbs  slightly  exposed.  After  potting-up  bulbs, 
place  the  pots  and  boxes  on  ashes  in  a  position  out- 
of-doors,  and  give  them  a  good  watering.  When 
dry,  cover  them  about  1  foot  deep  with  ashes  or 
cocoa-fibre  refuse.  Before  doing  this,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  invert  a  3  inch  pot  over  each  Hyacinth, 
as  these  sometimes  decay  owing  to  damp  settling 
in  the  crowns.  After  live  or  six  weeks  examine 
the  stock,  and  remove  those  that  are  well  rooted  to 
a  cold  pit,  where  they  should  be  shaded  for  a  few 
days  until  the  leaves  have  become  green.  They 
will  then  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  removal  to 
the  forcing-house  as  required. 

Border  Narcissus  or  Daffodils  may  also  be  potted 
up  now,  and  if  treated  in  the  manner  described 
above,  these  may  be  had  in  flower  duriDg  January 
and  February  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The 
following  varieties  have  large  showy  flowers,  and 
are  not  expensive :  N.  Golden  Spur,  Ard  Righ, 
Horsfieldii,  Emperor,  Empress,  Golden  Prince,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  the  common  Daffodil  (Telemonius 
plenus). 

Chrysanthemums. — The  continual  application  of 
water  in  dry  weather  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
hausts the  soil,  and  it  will  be  well  therefore  to 
give  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of  cow-dung,  or 
deer-droppings  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  after  it  has 
been  passed  through  a  sieve.  Stir  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick  before  adding  the 
compost,  which  may  be  made  firm  with  a  rammer  ; 
sufficient  space  must  be  left  for  applying  water. 
Late  struck  plants  now  in  6  inch  pots  should  be 
moved  to  the  sunniest  place  available,  and  be  given 
ample  space  between  each.  Feed  them  regularly 
with  animal  manure-water,  or  with  one  of  the 
prepared  fertilisers,  and  turn  the  plants  round 
occasionally  to  prevent  them  rooting  through  into 
the  soil.  Syringe  them  morning  and  afternoon 
when  the  weather  is  fine. 


Bouvardias  that  have  been  planted  in  outside 
borders  had  better  be  potted  up  before  the  middle 
of  this  month.  For  this  purpose  use  a  light,  sandy, 
fine  soil,  which  should  be  carefully  worked  about 
the  roots  when  potting.  Place  the  plants  in  a  pit 
where  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  can  be 
maintained,  and  syringe,  shade,  and  keep  them 
rather  close  until  they  have  become  established. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbary 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Bamboos.  — Inthewarmerpartsofthe  country,  and 
in  shelter  ed  spots  in  many  south  country  gardens, 
the  hardier  species  of  Arundinaria,  Bambusa,  and 
Phyllostachys  may  be  planted  with  safety,  and  the 
early  part  of  September  is  a  suitable  date  at  which 
to  plant.  A  very  important  point  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  is  the  thorough  drainage  of  the 
soil ;  and  this  being  well  carried  out,  any  deficiency 
in  regard  to  the  soil  can  be  supplied.  Bamboos 
like  a  mulch  of  half-decayed  leaves  in  the  winter 
months,  and,  if  necessary,  some  heavy  turfy  loam 
worked  in  carefully  around  them  when  vigorous 
growth  is  being  made  by  the  plants.  A  richer 
mulch  than  leaf-mould  should  be  employed  in  the 
summer  season.  The  proper  kind  of  soil  for  the 
plants  is  a  sandy,  retentive  loam,  and  it  should 
not  be  less  than  2  feet  in  depth.  In  such  a 
soil  the  rhizomes  do  not  travel  widely,  as  is 
the  case  in  light  soils  ;  moreover,  the  growth  of 
the  stems  is  more  vigorous  than  in  the  latter, 
although  there  may  be  a  greater  number.  An 
occasional  thinning-out  of  the  weakest  canes  should 
be  performed  after  a  plant  has  become  established. 
The  hardier  species  make  good  progress  from  the 
first ;  if  they  are  pot-bound,  the  roots  soon  finding 
their  way  into  the  fresh  soil,  loosing  no  foliage, 
which  always  occurs  unless  the  greatest  care  be 
taken  when  divisions  of  the  roots  are  planted. 
The  best  kind  of  compost  to  use  when  planting 
consists  of  leaf-mould,  charred  garden-refuse,  and 
road  scrapings.  On  finishing  afford  water  to  settle 
the  soil.  Whether  water  must  be  again  afforded 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  weather. 
Young,  and  newly-planted  BambooB,  should  be 
supported  by  stakes,  and  have  rabbit-proof  wire 
protectors  put  round  them. 

The  Herbaceous  Perennials.  —  The  flowerless 
shootB  and  seed-vessels  of  double  and  single- 
flowered  Dahlias  should  be  removed.  Choice  or 
new  varieties  of  Dahlias  may  now  be  increased 
from  the  lateral  growths  cut  with  a  heel,  potting 
these  into  small  Go's,  and  placing  them  on  a  mild 
hot-bed  to  form  roots.  Let  the  hoe  be  plied  on 
the  borders  whenever  the  state  of  the  soil  will 
allow  of  it,  and  clear  off  the  rubbish,  burning  this, 
and  all  dead  and  flowerless  shoots,  so  as  to  destroy 
injurious  grubs,  &c.  At  this  season  a  smother  fire 
may  be  kept  going  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
garden  for  this  purpose. 

The  Flower  Beds. — When  the  required  numbers 
of  cuttings  have  been  taken,  let  all  spent  flowers 
and  decaying  foliage  be  removed.  If  the  soil  is 
dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  native-guano  or 
other  artificial  manure,  the  plants  will  be  kept  in 
bloom  until  the  frost  comes. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Lcelia  purpurata  and  others. — The  present  con- 
dition of  the  young  growths  of  L.  purpurata  is  such, 
that  any  necessary  repotting  must  be  done  without 
delay.  Old  plants  are  very  liable  to  injury  when 
there  is  any  disturbance  made  at  the  roots,  and  the 
greatest  care  will  be  needed.  Large  specimens 
which  have  grown  beyond  their  receptacles,  and 
have  next  to  worthless  centres,  should  be  divided, 
and  the  best  pseudo-bulbs  re  grouped  together.  For 
this  purpose,  crack  the  pot  or  pan,  and  by  cutting 
the  rhizomes,  remove  certain  portions  bodily.  Pick 
away  all  decayed  material,  and  then  rearrange  the 
pseudo- bulbs  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  suitable  size,  and  so 
dispose  the  growing  points  that  some  years  will 
elapse  before  they  reach  the  margins.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  to  three-parts  of  their  depth  with 
crocks  placed  edgeways.  After  arranging  the  plant, 
pack  among  the  roots,  and  well  up  to  the  rhizomes, 
some  good  turfy  peat,  with  a  few  patches  of 
sphagnum-moss  here  and  there.  Small  plants  need 
not  to  be  disturbed  more  than  by  cracking  the 
receptacle,  and  removing  those  pieces  to  which 
roots  are  not  adhering,  cutting  off  the  useless  back 
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portion  of  the  plant,  and  rearranging  the  plant  in  a 
pot  a  size  or  two  larger  than  that  from  which  it  has 
been  removed.  L.  purpurata  usually  thrives  in 
the  temperature  and  conditions  of  a  Cattleya- 
house.  The  very  moist  condition  of  the  out-of- 
doors  atmosphere  at  this  season  increases  the  need 
for  judicious  ventilation,  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  hot  water  pipes.  Discontinue  spraying 
the  plants  overhead  for  the  same  reason,  and  take 
care,  when  watering  or  damping  amongst  them, 
that  none  lodge  in  the  sheathing-braets. 

L.  crispa  having  passed  out  of  bloom,  should  be 
given  a  period  of  rest  before  it  makes  new  growth, 
which  it  will  be  likely  to  do  during  the  dull  season. 
Water  very  sparingly. 

L.  Perrinii  is  a  useful  autumn-flowering  species 
that  will  exist  under  very  adverse  conditions,  but 
is  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  downward  tendency  of  the  rhizome.  A 
small  quantity  only  of  material  may  be  placed  about 
its  roots,  for  although  a  frequent  supply  of  water  is 
good  for  the  plant  when  it  can  pass  away  rapidly, 
a  permanently  saturated  base  is  most  hurtful.  Well- 
drained  receptacles  must  be  used,  surfaced  with  a 
thin  layer  of  peat  and  a  little  sphagnum-moss.  Rapid 
evaporation  is  necessary,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be 
suspended  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  or  placed  where  light  and  heat,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  freshly  admitted  air,  can  act  upon  them. 
Permit  no  water  to  remain  lodged  in  the  bracts. 

Healing  -  apparatus.— Before  these  are  urgently 
needed,  the  whole  system  above  ground  should  be 
examined,  in  Older  to  test  and  lubricate  valves, 
repair  slight  leakages,  clean  smoke-stack,  flues,  &c. 
Vigorous  tiring  will  not  yet  be  callsd  for,  but  every- 
thing should  be  put  in  readiness  for  that  event. 

General  remarks. — Every  encouragement  mus' 
now  be  given  plants  that  have  finished  their  growth, 
in  order  to  obtain  well  -  matured  specimens.  On 
every  bright  day  expose  them  to  as  much  light  as  is 
desirable,  and  ventilate  the  house  freely  when  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Dendrobiums  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  growing  quarters  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Unseasonable  growths  in 
Cattleyas  should  be  bodily  removed,  or  the  plants 
be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
development.  I  prefer  to  remove  such  growth,  and 
the  second  bud  generally  present  will  take  the 
place  of  the  leading  one.  A  more  careful  and  some- 
what restricted  system  of  damping  will  now  be 
necessary,  and  less  root  moisture,  or  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  will  induce  over-saturation  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  disease  in  the  plants.  Only  employ 
shading  when  the  sunlight  is  too  strong  for  the 
tenderest  subjects. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
"New  Barnet. 

Planting  Bush  Fruits. — Where  new  plots  are  to 
be  formed,  the  ground  should  now  be  prepared. 
It  will  need  to  be  deeply  stirred,  and  liberally 
manured,  particularly  any  that  is  intended  for 
Raspberries,  which  require  different  conditions  than 
do  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  The  site  should  be  dug  two 
spits  deep,  and  plenty  of  well  rotted  manure  incor- 
porated with  each  layer  of  soil.  Dig  a  trench 
1  yard  wido  and  1  spit  deep  at  one  end  of  the  plot, 
and  wheel  the  soil  to  the  other  end  ready  for  filling 
in  with  when  the  trenching  is  completed.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  spread  a  good  layer  of 
rotten  manure,  and  proceed  to  dig  this  in, 
incorporating  the  manure  with  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  mark  off  another  strip 
of  ground  1  yard  wide,  and  after  manuring 
the  surface  turn  the  top-spit,  with  the  manure,  on 
the  freshly-dug  soil  in  trench  No.  1,  which 
will  fill  this  up,  and  leave  the  bottom  of  trench 
No.  2  ready  for  manuring  and  digging.  If  the 
second  spit  of  soil  is  deemed  good  enough  to  bring 
to  the  surface,  the  first  trench  should  be  taken  out 
two  spits  deep  at  the  outset.  For  Raspberries, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  break  up  the  bottom  spit 
as  well,  which  really  means  trenching  three  spits 
deep.  With  the  bottom  spit  work  in  such  mate- 
rial as  old  rubbish-heap  manure  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  the  past  season  or  two.  Such 
elaborate  preparation  may  be  considered  by  some 
persons  as  being  too  costly,  but  in  private  gardens 
bush-fruits  usually  occupy  the  same  piece  of 
ground  for  a  good  many  years. 

General  Work.— Frequently  stir  with  a  hoe  the 
soil  between  rows  of  recently -planted  Strawberries, 
not  only  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  which 
in  itself  is  important,  but  also  to  aerate  it,  and  thus 


give  more  air  and  warmth  to  the  plants.  This  is 
productive  of  much  good,  even  if  a  mulch  was 
applied  directly  after  planting.  Raspberry  planta- 
tions will  need  to  be  examined  again,  and  any 
suckers  that  have  since  pushed  up  must  be 
removed,  and  the  surface  soil  cleaned  of  weeds. 
Effect  the  mulching  of  Raspberries  as  soon  as  a 
convenient  opportunity  offers.  Old  fermenting 
beds,  and  soil  from  Melon  and  Cucumber-houses,  is 
just  the  kind  of  manure  that  the  surface  roots  of 
the  Raspberry  will  revel  in.  If  this  be  not  avail- 
able, then  any  manure  in  which  the  roots  may 
grow  freely  will  be  sufficient.  In  addition,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid-manure  once  or  twice  during 
the  autumn  or  winter  months.  The  crop  on  the 
autumn  fruiting  varieties  will  need  protecting  from 
small  birds,  but  before  enclosing  them  with  netting, 
tie  the  tips  of  the  canes  to  the  wires,  as  they  are  now 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
plantations  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
need  the  same  attention  to  weeding  and  mulching. 
In  case  of  bushes  which  have  been  neglected  in 
previous  years,  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
or  stable-manure  will  impart  fresh  vigour  to  them. 
The  manure  should  be  applied  at  once,  and  spread 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  plantation,  or  at 
least  3  inches  in  depth  under  each  bush  to  as  far 
as  the  branches  extend.  The  autumn  rains  will 
carry  the  best  part  of  this  manure  to  the  roots, 
and  then,  when  pruning  has  been  done,  the  solid 
matter  may  be  pointed  in  under  the  surface.  Where 
underground  tanks  exist  for  catching  the  drainings 
of  the  stables  and  farmyard,  no  better  stimulant 
than  this  can  be  found  for  debilitated  fruit  bushes. 
When  Morello  Cherry-trees  have  been  cleared  of 
fruit,  take  down  the  nets,  dry  them,  and  store 
them  away  for  future  use.  As  often  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  hoe  the  surface  soil  of  the 
alleys  under  walls,  and  both  under  and  around 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  in  the  open. 


Madrestield  Court,   now  ripe,  should  be  examined! 
occasionally,  and  decaying  berries  cut  out. 

Young  Vines. — Spring  planted  Vines  will  require 
artificial  heat  for  some  time  longer,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  mature  the  wood ;  and  the  more 
vigorous,  the  longer  the  ripening  process  takes. 
Gradually  remove  all  young  growth  as  it  appears, 
and  keep  the  roots  uniformly  moist.  Cease 
syringing,  except  occasionally  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  if  insects  are  present  on  the  Vines. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — The  present  month  is  the  best  in  which 
to  remove  any  Vines  that  are  out  of  condition,  and 
from  which  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  the  foliage  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  wood  well  matured.  As 
a  commencement,  let  a  few  inches  of  the  surface- 
soil  be  replaced  with  fresh  loam,  mortar-rubble,  and 
crushed  bones.  Where  shanking  has  occurred,  and 
the  foliage  is  thin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  border.  In  doing 
this,  great  care  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
drying  of  the  roots.  Wet  stable-litter,  mats,  and 
long  grass,  may  be  bound  round  them  while  the 
work  is  in  progress.  Roots  should  be  lifted  with 
care,  so  as  to  preserve  the  finer  ones.  The  drain- 
age materials  should  be  thrown  out,  and  re- 
arranged, and  all  drains  examined,  and  cleared 
of  detritus.  If  the  border  is  considered  to 
be  too  deep,  let  more  drainage  be  used  so  as 
to  reduce  the  depth  to  2  feet  6  inches  of  soil. 
In  making  the  border  the  loam  should  be  used 
in  a  rough  stats,  and  between  each  layer  of 
loam  6  inches  in  depth  a  layer  of  mortar-rubble, 
crushed  bones,  and  charred  refuse,  4  inches  thick 
should  be  placed.  The  roots  should  be  laid  out 
regularly  throughout  the  whole  border,  some  of  the 
strongest  being  kept  near  the  top,  say,  about 
6  inches  under  the  surface.  If  the  soil  be  dryish 
water  should  be  lightly  applied  to  each  layer  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  a  light  mulch  will  help 
keep  the  border  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture. 
While  work  is  proceeding,  the  vinery  should  be 
kept  rather  close,  aud  the  Vines  Byringed  several 
times  a  day,  and  always  the  last  thing  at  night. 
During  hot  weather  a  temporary  shading  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  operation  may  be  required,  as  the 
foliage  should  be  preserved  in  a  good  condition  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwards. 

Late  Vines.—  The  drier  conditions  maintained  in 
the  vinery  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  en- 
courages the  spread  of  red-spider,  and  when  this 
pest  is  remarked  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sponging 
the  leaves  with  soapy  water,  aud  painting  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  flower  -  of  -  sulphur  mixed  in 
white-wash.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  foliage 
be  maintained  to  the  latest  period  of  the  autumn, 
if  the  fruit  is  to  ripen  properly.  Leaves  of  good 
texture,  and  green  and  healthy  during  the  last 
stage  of  ripening,  always  mean  good  quality  in  the 
Grapes,  provided  a  temperature  of  60°  to  75°  be 
steadily  maintained.     Bunches  of  Hamburghs  and 


The    Botanical   Gardens,    Liverpool. — 

No  one  having  occasion  to  visit  the  city  of 
Liverpool  should  omit  to  see  the  botanical  gardens 
there.  Thirteen  acres  in  extent,  and  therefore  of 
no  great  Biza,  they  are  well  maintained  by  the- 
city  corporation,  and  the  management  of  them  by 
Mr.  J.  Guttridge,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  leaves  nothing  to  ba  desired. 
Originally  the  botanical  gardens  formed  by  Roscoe 
were  situate  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
most  of  the  plants  were  removed  to  the  present 
site  in  Edge  Lane  about  half  a  century  ago,  and 
here  (although  the  omnibuses  pass  the  entrance 
gates),  plants  and  trees  out  -  of  -  doors  have  a 
better  chance  to  thrive  at  the  present  time  than 
they  would  enjoy  in  the  old  situation.  The  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  these  gardens,  is  that  of  cold 
winds,  which  at  times  appear  likely  to  sweep- 
everything  before  them.  In  addition  to  the  wind 
nuisance,  there  are  several  businesses  in  the 
locality  that  must  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
vegetation.  But  if  as  an  arboretum  the  grounds- 
are  not  likely  to  be  worth  notice,  they  compel 
one's  admiration  as  a  flower  garden,  with  neatly 
kept  paths  and  velvety  lawns  intensely  green  in- 
colour  ;  for  unlike  our  lawns  about  the  metropolis, 
they  are  very  seldom  disfigured  by  heat  and  drought. 
The  amount  of  bedding-out  done  is  really  prodigal 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  gardens,  and  at 
the  present  time,  look  which  way  you  will  the 
scene  is  one  of  rich  floral  beauty.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  turf  has  been  too  frequently  cut 
up  to  accommodate  these  beds,  and  that  a  good  effect 
might  be  obtained  from  half  the  present  number, 
But  we  have  no  mind  to  quarrel  on  that  score, 
especially  as  Mr.  Guttridge  has  so  planted  the 
beds  that  quite  contrary  effects  are  produced 
by  different  groups.  Harmonies  rather  than 
contrasts  have  been  arranged,  aud  in  one- 
scroll-like  design  in  particular  the  blending  of 
shades  of  purple  and  blue  are  most  pleasing 
and  uncommon.  The  carpet- bedding,  though 
we  have  no  great  admiration  for  the  system, 
has  been  done  with  care  and  skill.  Being  as 
botanical  garden  there  are  also  beds  illustrative  of 
the  principal  types  of  the  important  natural  orders. 
There  is  a  hardy  fernery  of  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  there  are  numbers  of  miniature  fountains 
among  the  Ferns.  Though  the  species  are  mostly 
hardy,  this  fernery  has  the  protection  afforded  by  an 
unheated  house.  The  principal  glasshouses  consist  of 
a  stove,  a  Palm-house,  and  hot  and  cool  ferneries. 
In  the  stove,  beyond  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fine  foliage  plants,  there  are  heat-loving  species- 
that  have  peculiar  interest  to  the  average  visitor  to- 
a  botanical  garden.  Thus,  a  week  ago,  when  we 
made  a  hurried  visit,  there  were  several  species  of 
the  edible  Passifloras  bearing  abundance  of  fruits, 
a  number  of  Cotton  plants  were  growing  well,  &c. 
The  Palm-house  is  a  very  tall  structure,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  there  was  more  space  at  its  base- 
instead  thereof.  At  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains several  fine  specimen  plants.  Besides, 
these  houses  there  are  many  span-roofed  pits  and 
frames,  in  which  there  are  Orchids  and  other  plants 
cultivated,  and  where  we  observed  a  very  tine  strain, 
of  Celosia  pyramidalis.  The  Chrysanthemum-house 
is  a  comparatively  recent  addition,  and  is  a  span- 
roofed  structure  120  feet  long,  through  the  centre 
of  which,  at  the  proper  season,  a  movable  stage  is» 
erected.  Mr.  Guttridge  has  about  2  000  Chry- 
santhemum plants  in  cultivation  this  season,  and' 
never  have  we  seen  a  more  promising  lot.  As 
he  remarked,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  Chrysan- 
themum -growing  district  like  Liverpool,  they 
must  have  a  good  show  of  these-  plants.  And' 
if  things  go  well,  they  will  have  a  good  show. 
We  may  add  that  in  the  botanical  gardens,  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  most  parts  of  it,  visitors  are  not  per- 
mitted to  walk  on  the  grass,  but  the  Wavertree- 
Park  joins  the  gardens,  and  this  park  is  essentially- 
a  playground. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


/  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
Sept.  11  \      mittees,  at  Drill  Hall. 

(_  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  Show). 

(Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural    Society's     Show,    at 
Dei  by  (2  days). 
( International     Pomological     Con- 
THURSDAY,      Sept.  13->      eress,  at  Paris  (2  days). 

Boston  Dahlia  Show,  in  the  Drill 
\     Hall. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  SErT  10.— Fifteenth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Pot- 
plants,  at  Dyson's  Lane  Nurserv,  Upper  Edmonton,  by 
order  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11  o'Clock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Room'. 
Bulbs,  at  Steven's  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  London,  W.C. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  11. -Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming 
Heaths,  at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  B.  Mailer  and  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11  o'Clock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  12.— Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter- 
flowering  and  other  Plants,  at  the  Nurseries,  South 
Woodford,  Essex,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris,  at  11  o'Clock.  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Lilium 
Harrisii,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris.  Bulbs,  at  Steven's 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street.  London,  W.C. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  13— Thirty-second  Annual  Trade  Sale  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  <fcc.,  at  the  Brimsdown 
Nurseries.  Green  Street,  Enfield  Highway,  by  order  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Jun.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11  o'Clock.     Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY*,  Sept.  14.— Nineteenth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter- 
flowering  Heaths,  at  Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  S.E.,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans,  by  Protheroe  &  Morri », 
at  11  o'Clock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  and  Mexican 
Cacti,  at  Protheroe  &  Monii'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.—  58'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— September  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  70° ;  Min.  51°. 

September  6  :  Weather  by  day  general,  with  light  winds 
and  much  sunshine. 
Pp.ovinces.  —  September  5  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  64',  Reading  ; 
Min.,  59°,  off  West  Coast  of  Ireland. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  record 

The  late  Sir      £ne  aomewhat   sudden   death  on 

Lawes.  Thursday,    August    30,    of     Sir 

John    Bennet    Lawes,    Bart., 

D.C.L.,     LL.D.,     F.R.S.,     &c,    who     passed 

peacefully  away  after   only  ten   days'   illness, 

at  his  residence,   Rothamsted,  at  the  advanced 

age  of  eighty- six  years. 

There  are  no  names  more  familiar  or  more 
honoured  among  students  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  to  farmers  and  horticulturists 
generally,  either  in  this  country,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  civilised  country  of  the  world,  than 
those  of  Sir  John  Lawes  and  his  able 
coadjutor,  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert,  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  have  devoted  their 
entire  energies  to  assisting  and  to  benefiting 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  indirectly  the  sister  science  of  horti- 
culture, beyond  that  of  any  other  person, 
living  or  dead.  The  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Bennet 
Lawes,  and  has  been  carried  on  exclusively  at 
his  own  expense,  and  by  him  it  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  British  nation,  together  with 
the  laboratory,  certain  areas  of  land,  and  the 
handsome  endowment  of  £100,000,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  investigations  now  that  he  has 
passed  away.  In  February,  1889,  trustees  were 
appointed,  and  the  necessary  trust  deed 
executed,  and  a  committee  of  management, 
with  Sir  John  Evans  as  chairman,  has  already 
entered  upon  its  duties. 

Sir  John  Lawes  was  born  at  Rothamsted  in 
1814,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1822, 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate  at  Rothamsted,  which  adjoins  the 
village,  and  is  included  in  the  parish  of  Har- 
penden,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  he 
afterwards  spent  some  time  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  the  further  study  of  chemistry.  As 
a  boy  Sir   John   early   developed  a  taste   for 


science,  and  in  an  autobiographical  note  to  Mr. 
Morton,  the  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
in  1833,  he  says:— "It  is  always  difficult  to 
predict  whether  a  juvenile  taste  will  develop  in 
after  life  into  anything  useful.  To  write  upon 
the  door  of  a  dark  room  with  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus, to  dissolve  a  penny  in  nitric  acid,  or  to 
convey  an  electric  shock  to  your  old  house- 
keeper, who  refused  to  touch  the  jar  with  her 
hand,  but  did  not  mind  touching  it  with  the 
end  of  a  poker,  these  were  freaks  which,  with 
the  accompanying  destruction  of  cloth  and  fur- 
niture, cause  the  elders  of  the  house  to  look 
with  unfavourable  eyes  at  a  boy  with  a  taste  for 
chemistry." 

Great  undertakings  often  have  small  begin- 
nings. The  Rothamsted  experiments  were 
begun  with  plants  in  pots,  which  were  after- 
wards extended  to  the  field.  The  researches  of 
De  Satjssure  on  vegetation  being  the  chief 
subject  of  study  at  the  commencement;  and  of 
all  the  initial  experiments  made,  those  in 
which  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones 
bone-ash,  and  apatite,  was  rendered  soluble  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  mixture,  now 
so  well  known  as  superphosphate  of  lime, 
applied  to  root  crops,  gave  the  most  striking 
results.  The  importance  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture  of  these  early  experiments  cannot 
easily  be  estimated.  In  them  was  first  ob- 
served the  excellent  results  produced  by 
manuring  Turnips  with  superphosphate,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  manure 
industry  which  has  revolutionised  both  British 
and  foreign  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  fruit- 
growing. 

In  the  year  1854  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  to  John  B. 
Lawes,  Esq.,  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  British  agriculture,  the  proposal  beino- 
advertised  in  this  journal,  April  8,  1854,  and 
cordially  remarked  upon  in  the  next  issue.  At 
his  request  the  money  was  devoted  to  providing 
a  new  laboratory  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  barn 
laboratory,  which  would  enable  him  the  better 
to  prosecute  and  extend  inquiries,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  which  would  be  the 
best  return  he  could  make  for  the  honour  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  laboratory 
was  presented  in  July,  1855,  and  in  a  speech 
then  delivered,  Mr.  Lawes  said,  "Science  is  not 
to  do  away  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  but  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  judge  of  the  properties  of 
all  his  several  crops  in  rotation,  and  whether  it 
would  be  better  under  certain  circumstances  to 
grow  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth  crop,  on 
the  same  land,  or  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Science  will  not  enable  the  farmer  to  grow  two 
grain  crops  in  one  year,  but  it  may  give  him 
such  information  respecting  the  principles  of 
manures  as  will  enable  him  to  turn  over  his 
capital  in  a  much  smaller  space  of  time  than  at 
present.  A  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  capital  is 
placed  in  the  land,  where  it  lies  dormant  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  science  may  correct  that  evil  by 
enabling  him  to  put  the  right  manure  in  the 
right  place." 

The  results  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments 
have  been  given  in  a  series  of  papers  too  long 
for  enumeration  here,  as  they  number  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  pam- 
phlets ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that 
the  earliest  of  the  Rothamsted  researches 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ;  and,  as 
regards  the  agricultural  history,  progress,  and 
literature  of  the  past  sixty  years,  we  may  con- 
fidently say  these  unique  investigations  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  glorious  achievements 
of  this  country. 


In  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  Sir  John 
Lawes  was  an  unostentatious  but  gifted  squire, 
who  has  lived  an  industrious  and  happy  life  in 
the  English  county  of  Hertford,  and  has  by  his 
genius  and  public  spirit  given  to  the  world  an 
inheritance  so  goodly,  that  its  worth  can  be 
scarce  over-estimated. 


Now  that  the  show  and  con- 
^ff'the116'8     feren<=e   on   these  beautiful   and 

Sweet  Pea.  fragrant  flowers  are  over,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to 
remind  all  who  admire  and  love  them  that  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  general  run 
of  our  edible  Peas.  The  more  succulent 
Marrow  Peas  are,  for  instance,  less  so  than  the 
early  frame  varieties. 

Sweet  Peas  are  now  increasing  so  fast  and 
improving  so  much,  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  similar  or  even  greater  degrees  of 
hardiness  do  not  exist  among  them  ;  but  up  to 
present  date,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
dwarfs,  we  have  no  absolute  proof  of  this  ;  and 
growers  are  perfectly  justified  in  treating  the 
whole  family  as  hardy  annuals  that  may  be 
safely  sown  in  the  open  air  any  time  that  may 
prove  most  convenient  from  October  to  June. 
These  dates  may  startle  many  readers,  both 
for  their  earliness  and  their  lateness.  The 
object  is  to  extend  the  season,  always  too 
short,  even  to  those  who  regularly  suppress 
seed-bearing  by  picking  off  the  pods.  To  leave 
these  in  quantity  to  ripen  their  seeds  will 
afford  a  glut  of  flowers  which  finishes  all  of  a 
sudden. 

By  sowing  in  October  or  November  on  warm 
sites  and  good  soil,  and  by  proper  care  and 
culture,  we  may  forward  the  flowering  by 
several  weeks.  The  les3  direct  manuring  of 
the  land,  especially  if  bloom  be  wanted  early, 
the  better.  No  better  ground  could  be  found 
for  the  Sweet  Peas  than  that  which  has  carried 
a  good  crop  of  Potatos.  Lift  the  latter,  and 
dig  the  ground,  leaving  it  in  ridges  till  sowing 
time  arrives.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  drills  made  flat  at  the  bottom  and  three  inches 
deep.  The  only  safeguard  known  against  mice 
and  other  enemies  is  very  simple,  cheap,  easily 
applied,  and  perfectly  efficient.  Sprinkle  the 
Pea-seeds  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  see  that  they 
are  all  wetted,  then  dust  them  with  as  much 
red-lead  as  will  stick  to  them.  This  coat  of  mail 
or  armour  is  thin  but  it  is  a  panoply  of  safety  : 
while  the  lead  in  no  way  injures  the  Pea,  and  it 
mostly  deters  if  it  does  not  kill  the  rodents  or 
other  foes. 

With  the  development  of  quality,  and  the 
expansion  of  Sweet  Pea  culture,  as  the  first 
result  of  the  two  days'  conference  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  we  may  doubtless  have  a  rise  in 
the  prices  of  the  seeds — especially  of  the  finer 
varieties.  They  are  therefore  well  worth  a  coat 
of  red  lead  before  committal  to  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  the  open  air  late  in  the  old  year,  or 
in  January,  February,  or  March  of  the  new 
year. 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  any  such 
precautions  necessary.  Our  garden  foes  are 
wise  as  ever — if  not  more  so  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  food  they  eat.  The  birds  are  equally  dis- 
criminating between  edible  Peas,  greedily 
devouring  the  former  in  all  stages  of  their 
development,  and,  as  a  rule,  rigidly  ignoring 
the  presence  of  Sweet  Peas  in  tenderest  podlets 
or  most  promising  produce.  Can  it  be  that  the 
colour  and  the  fragrance  of  Sweet  Peas  come 
as  a  note  of  warning,  and  a  note  of  danger  to 
our  garden  -  foes,  that  there  is  suffering  or 
death  for  them,  and  so  thus  they  leave  them 
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alone,  ami  would  no  more  dream  of  eating 
diem  than  our  household  helpers  would  of 
cooking  them  * 

The  poisonous  or  injurious  character  of  Sweet 
Peas  needs  to  be  more  impressed  on  the  public 
when  their  popularity  is  advanced  through  the 
•great  show  and  conference  recently  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Children  have  been  known  to 
eat  them — but  then  what  living  or  other  thing 
have  not  children  eaten  or  tried  to  eat  ( 

The  treatment  of  Sweet  Peas  as  hardy  instead 
■of  as  tender  annuals  to  be  sown  in  succession 
in  the  open  air  is  thus  carried  out.  At 
any  convenient  time  from  November  to  May, 
or  even  June,  where  Sweet  Peas  are  wanted 
in  quantity  till  the  winter  frosts  blackens  or 
cuts  them  down.  Some  of  the  cleanest  blooms 
may  often  be  picked  through  comparatively 
similar  dripping  Autumns. 

The  old  plants  forbidden  to  seed,  carefully 
surfaced,  mulched,  and  watered,  likewise  yield 
enormous  and  continuous  crops  and  blossoms. 
Nevertheless,  young  and  successive  crops  of 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  had  by  sowing  once  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  This  culture  isalso  more  simple  than 
the  usual  system  of  sowing  in  heat  50 :  or  so  in 
February  or  March,  potting  off,  nourishing  into 
size,  and  planting  out.  There  is  no  need  what- 
ever for  it  in  this  case.  The  coddling  system 
of  raising  and  spindling  in  hot  houses  and 
frames  has  not  greatly  succeeded  as  yet  in 
weakening  the  constitution  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 
Fortunately  it  is  still  a  hardy  annual,  and  may 
be  safely  and  successfully  treated  as  such. 

A  sentence  or  two  about  cultivation  and  stak- 
ing, often  the  making  or  marring  of  good  success- 
ful growth  and  bloom  may  be  of  use.  Some  wait 
till  the  Peas  are  through  ;  then  draw  an  inch  or 
more  ef  sweet,  fine,  warm  soil  up  against  their 
.stems  with  a  rake  or  hoe.  At  this  stage  the 
Peas  should  also  at  once  be  staked.  The  latter  is 
the  crucial  operation  in  Sweet  and  other  Pea 
culture.  It  is  mostly  performed  too  late,  and 
far  too  thickly  and  closely.  If  put  off  till  the 
coots  of  the  Peas  have  run  far,  the  staking 
proves  very  destructive  among  them.  We 
have  known  not  a  few  fine  rows  and  promis- 
ing groups  of  Sweet  Peas  severely  checked 
and  injured  through  this  underground  strangling 
of  the  best  roots,  through  the  thoughtless 
staking  of  the  tops.  And  what  can  we  say  of 
the  general  overcrowding,  and  crushing  of  the 
tops  I  Only  this,  that  it  is  wholly  wrong. 
The  art  of  staking  Sweet,  and,  for  that  matter, 
edible  Peas  consist  in  affording  a  maximum 
amount  of  support  with  a  minimum  of  shade. 
This  rule  is  in  practice  not  seldom  reversed. 
The  stakes  are  so  many  and  so  closely  crowded 
together,  as  to  smother  the  living  bine.  The 
only  possible  way  of  doing  full  justice  to  the 
living  Pea-bine  is  to  use  as  few  and  as  light 
.stakes  as  possible. 

Sweet  Peas  can  hardly  be  called  flowers  of 
the  sunshine,  as  not  a  few  of  them  put  on 
their  most  exquisite  hues  in  partial  shadow. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  do  their  best 
from  beneath  a  narrow  cage  of  rough  timber, 
through  which  every  living  bine,  tendril,  leaf, 
bloom,  has  to  struggle  into  the  light  and  air. 
Hence,  let  strength  and  lightness  be  the  motto 
in  the  staking  of  Sweet  Peas.  It  might  also 
prove  useful  if,  at  the  next  meeting,  papers 
were  read  or  prizes  offered  for  novel,  more 
useful,  and  artistic  means  or  giving  secure 
support  and  more  graceful  training  to  these 
lovely  flowers. 

Early  staking  is  most  desirable  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  the  roots,  but  as  the  simplest 
means  we  possess  of  top  protection  and  climb- 


ing aid  for  the  Peas.  Years  of  experience  of 
early  staking  seems  to  show  that  Sweet  and  other 
Peas  have,  as  it  were,  the  power  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  stakes  overhead,  and  sufficient 
consciousness  to  know  that  they  have  to  climb 
them.  Hence,  they  lay  hold  of  them  at  once, 
and  so  on  till  they  reach  the  limit  of  their 
stature,  or  the  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  stakes 
of  the  Peas,  especially  if  supplemented  by  a 
few  sprays  of  Yews  along  the  side  and  in  the 
rows  of  the  Peas,  prove  a  powerful  protection 
just  where  and  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
greatly  stimulate  the  growth,  and  advances  the 
period  of  flowering.  What  hardy  annual  would 
not  be  the  hardier  through  some  such  pro- 
tection as  is  secured  through  the  proper  staking 
of  Peas  so  soon  as  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so 
through  the  surface  ? 

Beyond  staking,  an  occasional  mulch  of  spent 
Mushroom-bed  manure  and  a  deluge  of  water, 
house-slops,  or  sewage  in  dry  weather,  will 
keep  the  Peas  in  beauty  for  many  months. 
Sweet  Peas  in  most  gardens  are  largely  used 
for  screens  between  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  as  back  rows  in  groups  and  borders 
of  mixed  herbaceous  perennials.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  artistic  and  utilitarian,  Sweet 
Peas  have  been  too  much  grown  on  the  same 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  highest  cultivation,  the 
final  results  of  this  perpetual  Sweet  Pea  ing  is  a 
serious  deterioration. 

The  remedy  is  more  difficult  than  might  be 
supposed.  There  are  many  fine  gardens  in 
which  the  chief  walks  might  as  readily  be 
changed  as  the  Sweet  Pea-screens,  blinds, 
groups,  &c.  These  are  always  looked  for  and 
found  in  the  same  places.  They  have,  in  fact,  a 
high  utilitarian  value  as  screens,  and  great 
artistic  merits  to  those  who  can  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  enjoy  their  fragrance. 

Hence,  a  compromise  may  be  recommended, 
so  that  the  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas,  who  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number,  should  find  their 
charming  plants  virtually  where  they  expect  to 
find  them,  although  the  gardener  may  have 
shifted  the  plants  into  more  or  less  fresh  soil,  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  old  root-run.  By  leaving 
the  latter  as  fallow,  well  manured,  fine  Peas 
could  be  grown  on  it  again  in  a  few  years.  Of 
course,  the  further  in  reason  one  can  put  the 
new  Pea-ground  from  the  old,  the  better  for  them. 
But  while  utilitarian  and  artistic  reasons  force 
the  two  closely  together  in  most  gardens,  and 
even  a  foot  is  a  considerable  distance  to  be 
bridged  over  where  the  Sweet  Pea  supports  are 
fixed  wire  espaliers. 

As  to  groups,  &c,  there  is  more  latitude  of 
change  of  site  without  injury  to  their  artistic 
and  customary  effects.  Thus,  much  new  beauty 
may  be  added  to  our  gardens,  while  most  of 
their  old  features  and  associations  are  religi- 
ously preserved. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  September  11,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster.  In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on 
"Garden  Manures"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Baker. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland.— It  is 
stated  in  the  "  General  Abstracts  "  showiog  the 
acreage  under  crops,  that  the  total  area  under  crops 
in  1900  is  4,658,62"  acres,  being  as  compared  with 
the  area  of  1S99,  an  increase  of  31,082  acres  or  0.7 
per  cent.,  the  highest  percentage  being  in  Munster — 
16,957  acres,  or  1.4  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  in 
LeinBter,  805  acres  or  0.1  per  cent.  The  area 
under  Flax,  47,327  acres,  shows  an  increase  of 
12,338  acres,  or  35.3  per  cent.  Land  under 
Potatos  has  decreased  by  8,501   acres,   and  that 


under  Turnips  by  3,551  acres.  The  area  under 
Cabbages  has  increased  by  1,229  acres;  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  other  green  crops  by  1,917  acres. 
The  net  decrease  under  green  crops  being  3,170 
acres.  Wheat  shows  a  large  increase,  being  63,797 
acres  in  1000,  as  against  32,019  acres  in  1S90.  The 
area  under  Barley  also  has  increased  a  little. 

A  Substitute    for  Turf  on  Lawns.— In 

Die  Gartenw.lt  for  August  25  last,  we  remark  that 
a  correspondent  recommends  as  a  substitute  for 
grass  in  dry  places  under  trees,  and  in  any  place 
where  grass  does  not  succeed,  or  mowing  is  not  desir- 
able, Veronica  repens  (erroneously  called  V.  alpina). 
V.  repens  is  but  little  known  in  gardens,  but  it  is 
a  plant  worthy  of  being  highly  recommended.  The 
plants  form  a  regular,  green,  fresh-looking  carpet, 
and  possesses  the  desirable  attribute  of  not  suf- 
fering in  unfavourable  weather.  The  plant  is 
covered  in  the  spring  with  innumerable  whitish 
flowers,  so  that  the  lawn  looks  then  as  if  covered 
withfresh-fallen  snow.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
division  after  the  flowering  is  over  in  April,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Violets,  Chamomile  are 
treated,  and  the  plantlets  set  out  at  6  inches 
asunder  in  well-tilled  soil,  being  copiously  afforded 
water  at  the  start.  In  four  or  five  weeks  the 
plants  will  have  grown  together.  Although  the 
plant  endures  uninjured  every  sort  of  weather,  it  ia 
advisable  in  time  of  drought  to  sprinkle  it  overhead 
freely  once  a  day. 

Farm  Produce  from  Lincolnshire  by  Sea 

TO  LONDON. — The  restrictions  being  placed  on  the 
farmers  of  south  Lincolnshire  by  the  railway  com- 
panies being  found  so  onerous,  the  farmers,  it  ia 
said,  in  the  districts  of  Spalding,  Holbeach,  and 
Moulton,  are  taking  action  with  a  view  to  char- 
tering a  steamer  to  run  from  Fosdyke  on  the  river 
Welland  to  London,  Grimsby,  Hull,  and  other 
ports,  with  cargoes  of  feed  -  stuffs  and  country 
produee. 

Wood  -  pulp  from  Canada.— Canada  is, 
according  to  Mr.  George  Johnson,  statistician  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  the 
possessor  of  the  largest  forests  of  Spruce  Fit  in  the 
world,  and  the  supply  of  wood  for  pulp  making  ia 
practically  unlimited.  The  country,  moreover, 
possesses  widely  distributed  water-power,  and  a 
favourable  condition  of  the  labour  market.  The 
area  covered  with  forest  is  about  1,400,000  square 
miles.  Taking  half  this  area,  or  450,000,000 
acres  as  under  Spruce,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 4,500,000,000  tons  of  ground  pulp,  we  have 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  paper-mills  of. 
the  United  States  of  America  going  at  their  present 
rate  for  fifty  years,  taking  900,000  tons  of  pulp- 
wood  as  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in  these 
mills.  But  Spruce  reproduces  itself  to  pulp-wood 
size  in  every  thirty  years.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Spruce  woods  of  Canada  will  meet  all 
demands  made  upon  them  for  ages  to  come. 

Wages  of  Farm  Labourers.— Details  of  the 
wages  and  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  given  in  an  exhaustive  report 
which  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  recently. 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  1898  the  average 
earnings  per  week  of  those  workers  were  —  in. 
England,  16s.  lOd.  ;  in  Wales,  16s.  5d.  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  18s.  Id.  In  Ireland,  10s.  Id.  was  the 
average  wage. 

Economy  in  Marketing  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  to-day,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  countries 
having  an  export  trade  of  any  importance.  Whilst 
we  are  tinkering  at  it  in  this  country,  our  Trans- 
atlantic friends  are  working  away  in  earnest,  espe- 
cially in  California,  where  the  preparation  of 
Prunes  and  the  canning  of  other  fruits  form  a 
great  industry.  An  association  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  regulating  the  curing  and  marketing  of 
Prunes — other  dried  fruitB  come  under  the  regulating 
hands  of  the  association's  officials,  and  the  canning 
of  fruits  for  exporting  in  that  condition  is  being 
regulated  to  a  profitable  issue. 
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Fruit  Preserving  for  Women  and  Girls. 

— In  Brandenburg,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for 
the  province,  are  despatching  this  year  skilled 
persons  to  those  villages  and  towns  who  desire  it, 
to  afford  instruction  in  rational  methods  of  turning 
hardy  fruits  into  marketable  commodities.  The 
course  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  present  month, 
and  can  be  attended  free  of  charge.  In  order  to 
forward  the  matter,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is 
■working  in  union  with  farming  and  gardening 
societies.  In  view  of  the  gluts  of  fruits  in  certain 
years,  and  the  ignorance  of  fruit-preserving  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
some  :such  a  course  of  instruction  should  be  wel- 
comed in  this  country.  As  matters  stand  at  the 
present  time,  the  commercial  fruit-preservers  have 
it  all  their  own  way. 

Agricultural  Colonisation  at  the  Cape. 
— It  having  been  bruited  abroad  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  favourable  conditions  would  be  attached 
to  the  offers  of  land  to  intending  emigrants  anxious 
to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  fruits,  &c  ,  an  old  correspondent 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Cape  Town  requesting 
information  on  the  subject.  By  the  last  mail  a 
reply  has  been  received,  in  which  it  is  officially 
stated  that  the  subject  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  High  Com- 
missioner, who  will  publish  the  results  so  soon  as 
a  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 

,  THE  Glut  OF  Fruit.— With  the  present  enor- 
mous fruit  crop,  especially  Plums  and  Damsons,  it 
is,  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  means  are  being  taken 
to  preserve  it  whole,  or  as  jam,  so  that  the  culti- 
vators will  not  be  losers  by  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
Such,  bulky  goods  at  the  present  onerous  freight 
rates  charged  by  the  railways  often  cost  more  in 
transit  charges  than  they  sell  for,  but  preserved  on 
the  spot,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit  orchards, 
their  bulk  is  considerably  reduced,  and  their  dis- 
tribution as  preserves  made  lighter  and  much  less 
costly.  We  hear  this  year  of  Cherries  and  Plums 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  it  will  doubtless 
happen  that  much  of  the  Damson  crop  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  growers  because  of  low  prices  and  high 
railway  rates,  unless  something  be  forthwith  un- 
dertaken to  turn  the  fruit  into  a  marketable 
commodity. 

Plantation  Doctors  in  California.— In 
the  long  ago  there  were  doctors  for  the  "coloured 
pussons "  held  in  bondage  on  Southern  plan- 
tations ;  now  it  is  the  plants  cultivated  that  are 
treated  by  doctors — or  their  equivalent ;  for  we 
find,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Californian 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  that  inspectors  are 
required  to  make  plans  of  insect-infected  orchards, 
showing  the  exact  location  of  each  infested  tree  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  the  careful  work  of  the  inspectors,  great 
success  has  attended  their  efforts.  Twenty-eight 
orchards  in  Riverside  County,  which  in  1S97  had  a 
total  infection  of  1009  trees,  had  in  1899  only  433, 
a  reduction  of  over  73  per  cent. 

Presentation  at  Guildford. —Mr.  Ambkose 

Hart,  florist,  of  Guildford,  is  retiring  from  active 
work  in  the  management  of  this  business,  and  his 
sons,  Messrs.  Ambrose  &  George  Hart  will  hence- 
forth direct  the  management.  Mr.  Ambrose 
Hart,  senior,  recently  signalised  this  circumstance, 
and  also  the  event  of  his  attaining  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday,  by  entertaining  all  his  employees  and  a 
few  friends  to  dinner.  There  were  about  fifty 
persons  present,  and  the  employees  testified  to  the 
respect  entertained  by  them  for  Mr.  Hart,  by 
making  him  and  Mrs.  Hart  suitable  presentations. 

Gloucester  Fruit  Market. —The  success 

■which  has  so  far  attended  the  recently  established 
Gloucester  Fruit  Market  (the  inaugural  sale  of 
which  we  reported  in  our  issue  of  August  17)  has 
suprised  even  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  the 
project,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  popularity  of  the  sales  will  increase  as  the 
season   advances.     It  is  gratifying  to   know   that 


both  senders  and  buyers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  prices  have  been  realised.  At  the  first 
sale,  held  on  Monday,  August  13,  ISO  lots  were 
consigned ;  whilst  on  the  following  week  the 
quantity  rose  to  S00,  and  on  Monday  last  the 
number  was  just  under  1,000.  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Son  conducted  the  first  two  sales,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  lots  to  be  dealt 
with,  Messrs.  Castle  &  Pope  shared  the  rostrum 
with  them  at  the  succeeding  sales.  The  corporation 
a  fortnight  ago  decided  to  hold  a  Wednesday  as 
well  as  a  Monday  market,  a  decision  which  has 
met  with  general  approval,  and  the  attendance  on 
that  day  has  been  largely  augmented.  Buyers 
continue  to  come  from  far  afield,  and  this  week  one 
journeyed  from  Pembroke  Dock,  and  another  large 
dealer  from  London.  There  has  been  a  great  run  on 
the  corporation  baskets  (hired  out  at  Is.  6d.  each), 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  great  many  more  will 
have  to  be  purchased  in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster. — We  are  informed  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Dahlias  will  be  held  on  September  18,  19, 
and  20,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  display  of  Dahlias  held  for  several 
years  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  but 
now  abandoned  by  that  body.  An  exhibition  of 
Gladioli,  by  Messrs.  J.  Bcrrell  &  Co.,  of 
Cambridge,  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the  show. 
Schedules  of  prizes  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  V.M.H.,  Superintendent  42,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  W. 

Indian  Turpentine.— According  to  Indian 
Gardening  and  Planting,  for  August  9,  1900,  the 
production  of  turpentine  in  India  is  likely  before 
long  to  become  an  important  industry.  The  Punjab 
Government  have  recently  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  for  the  distillation  of  the  crude 
resin,  the  experiments  conducted  in  the  Dehra 
Doon  Laboratory  and  in  Kangra  having  convinced 
the  Forest  Department  that  production  on  a  very 
considerable  scale  is  possible.  In  the  Kangra 
Valley  forests  alone,  last  season,  some  twelve 
hundred  maunds  of  resin  were  collected. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.— The  154th 

meeting  will  be  held  at  Grassington,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  natural  history  of  Grass  Woods, 
Kilnsey  Scar,  Cracoe,  Threshfield,  &c. ,  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday,  September  8  to  10,  1900,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British 
Association.  Through  return  tickets  at  pleasure 
party  rates  will  be  issued  at  all  stations  on  the 
G.  G,  G.  N.,  H.  &  B.,  L.  &  Y.,  L.  &  N.  W.,  Mid- 
land, and  N.  E.  railways  which  have  booking 
arrangements  for  Skipton,  to  members  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  British  Association  or  of  the  Y.N. U. 
showing  their  signed  cards  of  membership  at  North- 
Eastern  stations,  or  (at  other  companies'  stations) 
surrendering  the  certificate  noted  below.  Tickets 
taken  on  Saturday,  September  8,  will  be  available 
for  return  any  day  up  to  Tuesday,  September  11. 
Where  through  bookings  are  not  in  operation, 
members  may  book  to  the  most  convenient  junction, 
and  re-book  to  their  destination  ;  the  reduced  fares 
being  available  for  each  stage  of  the  journey. 
N.B. — The  railway  booking  clerks  will  only  grant 
these  reduced  fares  to  members  and  associates  pro- 
ducing a  special  certificate  signed  by  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  union  (except  at  stations  on  the 
North-Eastern  line,  where  production  of  card  of 
membership  is  sufficient).  Members  and  associates 
wishing  for  this  certificate  must  apply  to  Mr. 
Hawkesworth  for  it,  and  must  enclose  a  stamped 
directed  envelope  and  their  current  card  of  member- 
ship of  the  union,  which  latter  will  be  returned 
with  the  certificate.  Members  and  others  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  sections  can 
leave  Bradford  at  12  5S  p.m.  in  time  for  2.10  coach 
to  Grassington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  can  be  profitably  spent. 
The  district  for  investigation  includes  a  portion  of 
Upper  Wharfedale  and  Grass  Wood,  a  region  which 


has  proved  to  possess  a  rich  fauna  and  flora,  althougb 
it  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  resident  investi- 
gator, and  therefore  affords  scope  for  much  sys- 
tematic work  to  be  done.  The  vale  of  the  Upper 
Wharfe  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  presenting  a  series  of 
romantic  limestone  "scars,"  of  which  Kilnsey 
Craig,  Arncliffe  Cote,  Hawkswick  Clowders,  the- 
Scars  about  Buckden  and  Kettlewell  and  those  in- 
Grass  Wood  are  fine  examples.  The  Wharfe  is  here  a. 
swift  and  noble  stream,  dashing  at  times  over  a. 
shallow,  rocky  bed,  and  at  Ghaistrills  confined  to 
a  very  narrow  channel  or  "Strid,"  while  at  Nether- 
side  and  Grass  Woods  its  steep  and  richly- wooded 
banks  rival  the  sylvan  attractions  of  Bolton. 
Grass  Wood  is  a  very  extensive  stretch  of  wood- 
land of  old  growth,  richly  underwooded,  occupying, 
the  left  or  eastern  slopes  of  the  Wharfe,  and  cut 
into  unequal  halves  by  the  main  road  up  the^ 
valley.  The  smaller  portion,  "  Grass  Low  Wood," 
lies  between  the  road  and  the  river  ;  and  the- 
larger  one,  "  Grass  High  Wood,"  occupies  the- 
hill-slopes  of  an  irregular  country  towards  the- 
east,  including  within  its  limits  several  fine  lime- 
stone "scars,"  from  the  summits  of  which  may  be 
obtained  magnificent  and  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Botany.— Flowering  Plants. — Mr.  L.  Rotheray 
states  that  the  district  offers  a  rich  and  varied, 
field  to  the  botanist,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
its  being  situated  on  the  mountain  or  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  the  scars  of  which  offer  a  good' 
and  safe  habitat  for  many  rare  and  interesting, 
species  of  limestone-loving  plants.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  careful  investigation  of  both  sides 
of  the  river  banks  may  yield  other  species  which 
have  not  yet  been  recorded  for  the  district. 

Mosses  and  Hepatics. — Mr.  W.  West,  F.S.L., 
writes  that  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fertile  one.  A 
large  number  of  species  occur,  among  them  being 
the  following : — Seligeria  pusilla,  S.  acutifolia,  S. 
trifaria,  Swartzia  montana,  Encalypta  vulgaris, 
Trichostomum  mutabile,  Barbula  intermedia, 
Zygodon  Nowellii,  Bartramia  Uideri,  Breuteliav 
arcuata,  Orthothecium  rufescens,  Cinclidotus 
fontinaloides,  Khynchosteginm  murale,  Lejeunia  cal- 
carea,  Asterella  hemispherioa,  Metzgeria  pubescens. 

Fungi. — The  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Soppitt  wrote  that 
Upper  Warfedale  is  farely  rich  in  fungi,  especially 
Uredinea?,  of  which  many  species  have  been  foun<^ 
during  the  past  few  years  between  Barden  and 
Grass  Woods.  The  ^Ecidium  condition  of  several, 
interesting  species  will  be  found  by  specially 
looking  for. 

Publications  Received.— DieNaturiieken  Pflanzen- 

Familieu,  1st  Teil,  4  Abteilnng.— Cornell  University  Experi- 
ment Station  Publications  : — Bulletin  171  :  Gravity  or  Dilution 
Separators  (Dairy  Instruments),  by  H.  H.  Wing.  Bulletin  172  : 
The  Cherry  Fruit  fly,  by  M.  V.  Slingerland.  Bulletin  173  t 
The  Relation  of  Food  to  Milh-fat,  by  Leroy  Anderson.  The 
Injurious  Scale  Insects  and  Menltj-bugs  of  the  British  Isles,  by 
R.  R.  Newstead,  F.E.S.,  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum, 
Chester.  A  capital  well-illustrated  manual  of  scales  ani 
mealy-bugs,  which  should  be  found  on  every  gardener's  bookr 
shelf,  affording  easily-understood  descriptions  and  life-history 
of  each,  and  the  methods  to  bB  adopted  for  their  destruction.. 
—  Year-book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1899.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.— Hooker's- 
Icones  Plantarum,  voh  vii ,  Part  III.,  August;  or  vol.  xxvii. 
of  the  entire  work. —  The  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  xxx.,  No.  2, 
August,  1900.  Chicago,  Illinois.—  Report  of  the  Royal  Bitanic 
Garden,  Calcutta,  for  the  Year  1S98-1S99,  by  Major  Pram, 
Superintendent  of  the  Garden,  and  of  Cinchona  Cultivation 
in  Bengal.— Prospeetits  of  the  Central  Technical  Schools  for 
Cornwall,  Second  Session,  1900-1901,  commencing  Tuesday, 
September  18.  The  course  consists  of  well  selected  subjects,, 
viz.,  Botany,  inclusive  of  the  structure  and  vital  phenomen 
of  the  most  conspicuous  types  of  plants,  and  characteristics- 
of  the  principal  orders  as  illustrated  by  the  flora  of  the 
locality.  The  advanced  stage  will  cover  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  (1),  The  chief  Orders  and  Genera  of  the  British 
Flora  ;  (2)  The  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Algee,  and  Fungi.  The  students  in  practical  Botany  Willi 
carry  out  a  series  of  simple  experiments  on  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  the  varied  influence  of 
environment.  They  will  also  receive  practical  kstructioQ  in. 
descriptive  and  systematic  botany.  A  course  on  Fruit 
Culture  will  commence  on  October  18,  and  is  intonded  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  and  allotment-holders.  The  classes  we- 
have  mentioned  are  conducted  by  Prof.  James  Clark,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  A.R.C.S.  These  are  but  a  moiety  of  the  subjects- 
taught  which  should  he  of  great  value  to  persons  following 
agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits  in  the  county. 
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•CARNATION  "BEAUTY  OF 
EX  MOUTH." 
In  fig.  50  we  have  reproduced  a  photograph  o£ 
a  very  charming  and  sweetly  scented  Carnation, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  at  the  National  Car- 
nation Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
•on  July  25,  when  it  was  awarded  a  Certificate. 
The  flowers  then  exhibited,  writes  Mr.  Godfrey, 
-were  grown  in  the  nursery  beds,  and  had  not  been 
specially  cultivated  for  exhibition.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  greatly  admired  for  their  size  and  form, 
and  for  the  quality  of  the  petals  and  their  fragrance. 


the  gardens  have  an  advantage  iu  being  arranged 
on  undulating  ground,  a  feature  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Milner,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
laying-out  of  the  property,  made  the  best  use ; 
and  Becondly,  the  age  which  the  tine  old  Ash,  Oak, 
and  other  trees  impart  to  the  landscape  every- 
where. Gardening  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
recreation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  even  the 
Orchids  do  net  command  his  care  and  admiration 
more  than  the  aged  trees ;  one  old  Yew  -  tree 
(which,  with  another  near  at  hand,  are  said  to  be 
two  of  the  oldest  in  the  country)  coming  in  for  a 
special  amount  of  attention. 


Fig.  56. — new  white  carnation,  "beauty  of  exmouth/ 


The  variety  has  stiff,  wiry  stems,  is  free-flowering 
and  hardy,  and  has  a  good  constitution,  and  the 
calices  very  rarely  become  split. 


HIGHBURY,   BIRMINGHAM. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 
1  This  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain consists  of  1 10  acres,  and  is  situated  at  Moor 
Green,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  are 
about  40  acres  of  garden,  meadow,  and  pleasure- 
ground,  surrounding  the  mansion;  the  meadow 
being  as  trimly  kept  as  in  some  places  is  given  to 
the  garden  proper.  The  house  stands  high,  and 
from  the  terrace  a  view  is  obtained  in  which  two 
features  present  themselves   prominently  ;    firstly, 


Viewed  from  the  high  ground,  the  undulating 
grassy  slopes,  here  and  there  broken  by  massive 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  or  banks  of  Conifers, 
Hollies,  and  flowering  shrubs,  present  beautiful 
and  varied  pictures,  in  all  of  which  the  wisdom  of 
planting  the  smaller,  and  especially  the  variegated 
shrubs,  towards  the  fronts  of  the  beds  and  groups 
in  masses  is  evident.  From  the  lower  slope  a  fine 
view  of  the  upper  gardens  is  obtained  (see  Supple- 
ment), the  house  appearing  through  the  shrubs  in 
the  distance.  From  a  stone  balcony  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  from  the  upper  over  the  lower  slopes  ;  on 
one  side  a  rockery,  with  pond  in  front,  being  visible, 
which  with  its  dense  growth  of  water-plants  makes 
a  pleasing  feature. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  is  also  enamoured  of  gardening, 


Roses,  Carnations,  and  others  with  fragrant  flowers 
being  her  favourite  plants,  and  consequently  they 
are  well  provided  for  in  the  several  little  gardens 
which  have  been  arranged  to  receive  them.  The 
chief  Rose-garden  had  a  good  show  of  flowers  this 
year,  the  corner  set  apart  for  the  Penzance  Briars 
being  especially  bright.  On  one  side  is  the  alpine 
garden  for  the  smaller  growing  species  which  grow 
in  tufts,  and  a  very  pretty  and  bright  display  is 
made  by  these  plants.  Beyond  is  the  model  dairy  ; 
and  passing  round  we  come  to  many  pretty  quiet 
nooks,  the  one  called  "The  Dell"  containing  some 
good  specimen  Conifers,  among  which  a  handsome 
Sciadopitys  verticillata  is  remarkable  for  the 
perfection  of  its  shape. 

The  lower  walks  are  furnished  with  herbaceous 
borders,  and  beds  in  which  the  different  species  of 
showy  Iris  are  prominent ;  and  the  ornamental 
water,  crossed  by  rustic  bridges,  looks  very 
picturesque,  the  boat-house  appearing  at  the  end, 
and  the  little  densely  covered  islands  making  quiet 
retreats  for  the  swans,  water-fowl,  and  other  birds. 
On  the  banks  the  Bamboos  grow  into  large  bushes, 
and  the  flowering  shrubs  and  different  species  of 
Iris  make  a  very  pretty  display. 

The  ascending  walk  on  the  other  side  leads  by 
beds  of  herbaceous,  alpine,  and  bulbous  plants, 
each  section  planted  together.  The  Montbretias 
here  thrive  well,  and  are  very  showy  ;  the  Pasonies, 
Carnations,  Pinks  and  other  flowers  affording  masses 
of  fragrant  flowers.  Through  the  glade,  on  rising 
ground,  is  the  new  rock  garden  with  a  pergola  for 
climbers  in  ths  course  of  formation.  The  Viola- 
edged  borders  are  very  effective,  being  filled  with 
Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Poppies,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  other  showy  flowers.  At  the  side  are 
tall  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  backed  by  taller 
shrubs  and  trees.  Another  view,  a  photograph  of 
which  we  hope  to  publish  next  week,  extends  over 
an  ornamental  pond  beneath  a  very  fine  old  Oak,  the 
sides  clad  with  Willows,  Acacias,  Rhododendrons, 
&c. ,  the  edge  of  the  water  having  Bulrushes,  Irises, 
and  similar  plants,  in  rustic  profusion. 

Highbury  may  be  said  to  have  a  number  of 
charming  little  gardens,  cleverly  arranged,  so  as  to 
form  an  extensive  garden  harmonious  in  every 
part. 

The  Plant-houses 

are  arranged  conveniently  to  the  dwelling-house, 
the  entrance  being  made  through  the  Winter 
Garden,  arranged  with  Palms  and  other  ornamental 
tropical  plants  ;  the  side-stages  furnished  with 
white  Lilies,  Marguerites,  and  other  flowering 
plants.  Next  comes  the  Rockery-house,  planted 
with  Ferns,  &c,  and  in  which  the  handsome 
Anthurium  Chamberlainianum  forms  an  effective 
feature.  From  the  rockery  runs  a  long  house,  or 
corridor,  the  roof  of  which  is  covered  with  beautiful 
flowering  climbers,  and  which  serves  to  combine  the 
entrances  of  the  thirteen  long  houses  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  which  contain  the  Orchids  and  a 
general  collection  of  plants.  There  was  a  fine  show 
of  flowers  in  the  corridor  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
and  on  the  roof  the  handsomest  subjects  in  flower 
were  Solanum  Wendlandianum,  Lonicera  semper- 
virens,  CaBsia  corymbosa,  Begonia  corallina  (which 
has  been  more  or  less  in  flower  continuously  for  four 
years),  Solanum  jasminoides,  BougainviUea  glabra, 
and  Cub'  i  i  scandens  variegata. 

Mr.  John  Deacon,  the  gardener  at  Highbury,  is 
as  enthusiastic  in  gardening  matters  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself,  and  that  goes  a  great  way  towards 
accounting  for  the  perfection  to  which  both  fruits 
and  flowers  are  brought  at  Highbury.  Passing 
through  the  houses,  we  note  one  filled  with  a  very 
fine  strain  of  Gloxinia,  the  plants  carrying  a  great 
profusion  of  variously  coloured  flowers  ;  another 
with  decorative  Pelargoniums,  and  one  with  zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  masses  of  colour.  Next  follow 
two  houses  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
and  the  newer  varieties  and  hybrids  of  it,  beiutifully 
grown  and  profusely  flowered  ;  C.  SirC.  Freemantle, 
of  a  bright  rosy-red,  being  evidently  a  favourite.  A 
house  of  Ixoras,  Codiseums,  and  Eucharis  looked  well ; 
a  house  of  Amaryllis  contained  the  best  cultivated 
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specimens  we  Lave  seen  of  late  ;  and  in  other 
houses  the  scarlet  Anthuriums,  Cacti,  greenhouse 
Rhododendron,  Gesnerias,  and  other  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  are  excellently  well  grown,  and  many 
in  flower. 

The  Orchids  continue  to  thrive,  and  equal  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  new 
hybrid  Orchids,  as  to  the  culture  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  imported  species.  The  hybrids  are  in 
all  stages,  from  the  tiny  seedlings,  just  greening 
the  seed-pans  over,  to  the  mature  flowering  plant, 
and  in  their  culture  the  choice  of  position  deemed 
most  suitable  for  them  in  any  of  the  houses  is  takeu. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  found  to  succeed  best 
suspended  from  the  roof,  or  on  movable  stages,  in 
which  they  are  brought  well  up  to  the  glass  of  the 
Toof. 

In  the  first  house  entered  the  plants  were  mostly 
of  flowering  size,  and  embraced  many  of  the  hybrids 
raised  at  Highbury,  among  those  noted  being 
several  of  the  pretty  Laalio-Cattleya  x  Highburi- 
ensis  (C.  Lawrenceanum  x  L.  cinnabarina),  L.-C.  x 
Duke  of  York,  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  Endicott,  C.  x 
Chamberlain  iana,  C.  :<  Claudia,  and  a  great  many 
others.  Suspended  with  them  are  the  finer  forms 
of  the  'large-flowered  Cattleyas,  the  albinos,  and 
others  requiring  special  attention.  On  a  shelf  at 
the  end  of  the  house  was  a  fine  lot  of  Cattleya 
maxima,  which  many  consider  very  difficultto  grow, 
and  yet  these  were  in  splendid  flowering  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
frequently  bearing  seed-vessels.  The  staging  in 
the  house  held  a  good  lot  of  the  showy  Cattleyas, 
and  especially  C.  Gaskelliana. 

The  next  house  contained  showy  Laslias  and  Cat- 
tleyas, including  a  good  batch  of  Lrelia  Digbyana. 
Among  the  young  seedlings  of  special  interest 
noted  were  Ltelia  crispa  superba  x  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana alba,  and  L.  anceps  Sanderiana  x  L.  x 
flammea.  Here  Dendrobium  albo  -  sanguineum, 
Habenaria  Kingi,  Cirrhopetalum  Colletti,  and 
other  singular  species  were  doing  well,  and  in  the 
adjoining  house  the  Saccolabiums,  Arrides,  and 
Vandas  were  in  excellent  health.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Orchid  grower  at  Highbury,  considers  that  most 
of  the  growers  who  fail  with  these  plants  do  so 
from  keeping  them  too  hot  and  moist  in  winter, 
and  often  from  not  affording  them  enough  heat  and 
moisture  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  next  house  had  a  beautiful  show  of  Cat- 
tleyas, &c,  set  up  w'lth  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Here, 
also  in  bloom,  was  Sophro-Cattleya  x  Chamber- 
lainiana  (Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  Cattleya  Har- 
risoniana),  its  pure  rose-pink  flowers  with  chrome- 
yellow  centre  well  showing  the  difference  between 
the  original  form  and  the  variety  triumpbans, 
which  has  a  reddish  crimson  colour.  Also  in 
flower  were  Lselia  tenebrosa  in  several  varieties, 
and  Lcelio  Cattleya  x  Iolanthe,  and  other  hybrids  ; 
while  suspended  overhead  were  Gongora  quinque- 
nervis,  Dendrobium  x  formoso  -  Lowianum,  and 
some  other  Dendrobiums  in  flower. 

The  long,  cool  north  house  contained  the  Odonto- 
■glossums,  and  a  brilliant  show  of  scarlet,  purple, 
and  mauve  Masdevallias,  which  Mr.  .Smith  winters 
in  a  house  where  they  get  more  sunlight  than  in 
this  houBe,  and  in  consequence  they  flower  better 
than  they  formerly  did.  In  the  same  house  are 
Oncidium  concolor,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  some 
Odontoglosaums,  &c  ,  in  flower. 

The  next  house  is  a  very  light  one,  where  the 
fine  collection  of  Lfelia-anceps  are  grown,  and  which 
are  never  shaded,  the  only  protection  afforded 
them  even  in  the  hottest  weather  being  a  few  sheets 
of  tissue  paper  placed  on  the  plants  inside  the 
house  in  the  most  sunny  positions  at  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Hence  they  flower  most  profusely, 
one  large  mass  of  L  -anceps  Sanderiana  having 
had  108  flowers  on  each  occasion  of  its  last  two 
flowerings. 

In  a  Bmall  intermediate-house  a  batch  of  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  was  growing  satisfactorily,  so  also 
Odontoglossum  grande,  L.-elia  monophylla,  L.  au- 
tumnalis,  L.  albida,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and 
kindred  species  ;  and  in  another  cool  uruse  Odon- 


toglossutns  Epidendrutn  vitellinum,  Disas,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  lofty  curved-roofed 
house,  the  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  immense 
plants  of  the  different  species  of  Sobralia,  the  long 
Bamboo  like  stems  of  some  of  the  specimens  of 
S.  macrantha  bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  very 
large  rose-purple  flowers.  Here  also  is  a  large 
specimen  of  (Sobralia  Cattleyse,  whose  long  stems 
grow  on  and  on  but  never  flower,  and  plants  of  what 
should  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  macrantha  and 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  the  seedlings  being  raised 
from  seeds  so  recorded.  The  flowers  and  growth 
can  only  be  those  of  S.  macrantha,  though  there  is  a 
peculiar  elongation  of  the  lip  and  other  strange 
features  about  it.  In  this  house  was  a  large  specimen 
of  Broughtonia  lilacina  in  flower,  and  other  good 
things. 

In  an  adjoining  warm-house  the  Phalaenopsis  are 
thriving,  and  a  number  of  Dendrobium  Phaloenopsis 
doing  well,  together  with  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
Epidendrum  bicornutum,  and  other  warmth-loving 
species. 

Another  house  had  a  good  batch  of  winter- 
flowering  Calanthes,  and  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana.  A  long  loan-to  house  had  a  fine  lot 
of  Dendrobiums,  principally  hybrids  ;  and  an 
adjoining  larger  house  held  the  taller  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  and  C.  Dowiana  varieties. 
Here,  near  the  glass  in  the  front  of  the  house,  all 
spare  bulbs  of  the  best  Dendrobiums  are  laid  on 
moss,  and  afford  a  continuous  supply  of  young 
plants. 

The  Fruit  Houses 

are  extensive,  and  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  these 
fine  gardens,  the  several  large  vineries  being  well 
cropped  and  in  fine  condition.  So  also  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Melon,  and  other  fruit  houses,  all  of 
which  are  neatly  kept. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
is  well  cropped  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the 
borders  are  brightened  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Ranunculus,  Anemones,  and  other  things,  some  of 
which  are  plants  on  trial  or  stock  plants.  The  High- 
bury gardens  have  of  late  not  had  so  much  attention 
from  their  owner  as  usual,  the  affairs  of  State 
taking  up  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy. 
They  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  political 
barometer.  When  the  master  is  busy  in  them,  and 
contented,  the  situation  has  brightened,  but  when 
he  is  away  for  a  long  time  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  political  atmosphere  is  clouded,  and  something 
not  working  quite  as  it  should.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  day  may  soon  arrive  when  the  normal  condition 
will  be  resumed. 


Home  Correspondence. 


MR.  ROBERT  FENN.— I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  your  subscription  fund  for  Mr. 
Robert  Fenn.  I  met  him  many  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  his  very  successful  experiments  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Potatos  ;  I  believe  he  did 
other  good  gardening  work,  but  that  Potatos  were 
his  strong  point.  I  think  that  there  must  be 
horticulturists  and  lovers  of  their  gardens  who  will 
think  as  I  did — that  now  that  Mr.  Fenn  is  old,  and 
has  had  an  accident,  and  is  not  well  off,  that  a 
little  money-help  to  such  a  useful  old  stager  would 
be  desirable.  I  hope  that  this  note  may  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  some  of  my  gardening  friends  to 
send  you  a  few  additional  contributions  to  your 
list  of  subscribers.  George  F.  Wilson,  Seatherbank, 
Weybridge. 

DROSERA  LONGIFOLIA  —In  company  with  the 
common  Sundew  (D.  rotundifolia)  I  found  recently 
in  great  quantity  the  oblong-leaved  Drosera  longi- 
folia  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  The 
Marsh  Andromeda  (A.  polifolia)  also  occurred  on  the 
banks  of  ditches  in  the  peat  bog.  A.  D.  Webster. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BULBS  IN  IRELAND.— I  think 
it  is  about  time  the  country  called  Ireland  should 
be  recognised  as  a  bulb  growing  land.  I  am  just 
sending  three  bulbs  of  the  wild  Narcissus  maximus 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  to  ask  what  you  think 


of  them.  When  I  got  the  stock  some  fourteen, 
years  since,  they  were  of  the  size  of  Snowdrops, 
We  have  a  soil  and  a  country  ;  we  have  also  a 
people  who,  if  properly  managed,  could  carry  the 
empire  of  industry  far  ;  and  the  soldier's  courage  to 
back  it  up.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Ardcairn,  Cork.  [The 
bulbs  sent  were  as  fine  examples  as  any  that  come 
from  Holland.  Ed.  ]. 

HYBRID  BLACKBERRIES.  —  I  gather  from  a 
reference  made  to  the  Loganberry  by  a  northern 
tirm  of  nurserymen,  that  they  suspect  the  new 
hybrid  "  The  Mahdi  "  to  be  the  same  thing.  The 
public  has  so  far  had  little  chance  to  become 
familiar  with  the  Loganberry,  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  Aughenbough 
Blackberry  and  the  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  that  the  above  named  Black- 
berry is  grown  here.  Just  recently  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  brought  ripe  fruits  of  the  Loganberry,  of 
which  by  the  bye  he  spoke  in  high  praise,  to  the 
Drill  Hall.  Those  fruits  were  of  good  size,  roundish, 
quite  black,  and  parted  freely  from  the  stem,  having 
no  core.  They  were  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  I 
should  greatly  prefer  good  ripe  fruits  of  Rubus 
laciniatus.  The  Loganberry  is  much  more  a 
Blackberry  than  a  Raspberry.  The  Mahdi  is,  on, 
the  other  hand,  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids,  the 
parents  being  Belle  de  Fontenay  Raspberry  and  the 
common  Blackberry.  The  fruits  are  large,  almost 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  Superlative  Rash- 
berry,  and  of  the  colour  of  well-ripened  Mulberries, 
or  reddish  violet.  It  has  also  all  the  habit  of  the 
Blackberry.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Loganberry 
and  The  Mahdi,  though  both  Rubus  hybrids,  are 
very  dissimilar.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  have  more 
piquancy  than  have  those  of  the  former.  But  after 
all  the  most  remarkable  product  of  Rubus  hybridi- 
sation is  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  which  you 
figured  last  year  when  it  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate.  This  is  another  of  the  remarkable 
productions  of  Mr.  Seden  for  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  from  crossing  the  finest  of  all  Raspberries, 
Superlative,  with  the  finest  of  all  Blackberries, 
Rubus  laciniatus.  But  the  product  is  a  Raspberry 
having  very  spiny  growths,  and  fine  rich  flavoured, 
bright  yellow  fruits,  borne  abundantly.  With  such 
beginnings,  what  may  we  not  eventually  obtain 
by  hybridising?  A.  D. 

THE  AUBERGINE.— In  the  spring  I  obtained 
seeds  of  three  kinds  of  Aubergine  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  of  Paris.  They  were 
the  following  : — Aubergine  Violette  Longue  Hative 
(early  long  purple),  A.  Violette  Ronde  (round 
purple),  A.  Violette  Naine  tres  Hative  (early  dwarf- 
purple).  They  were  all  grown  in  pots  in  a  green- 
house, and  the  result  of  all  three  was  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  August  28.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  the  Aubergines,  especially  in 
the  south  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  treated 
exactly  like  the  Tomato.  If  the  seeds  are  ger- 
minated early  in  a  little  heat,  they  can  be  subse- 
quently grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  without  any 
heat  but  that  of  the  sun.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Tomato  is  planted  in  the  open,  the  Aubergine  can 
also  be  planted,  but  of  course  it  will  then  fruit  later 
than  those  under  glass.  The  very  early  dwarf  kind 
is  very  prolific,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  cooking 
as  "Aubergines  farcies."  It  seems  a  pity  that  this 
tine  vegetable  haB  never  been  grown  in  the  British 
Isles  for  market.  When  the  Tomato  was  first  intro- 
duced, there  was  no  demand  for  it  ;  and  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  Aubergine  now.  But  the  demand 
for  a  good  vegetable  will  grow,  if  people  were  to  see 
it  in  the  shops,  and  try  it,  by  having  it  cooked 
secundem  artem.  All  three  kinds  that  I  have  tried 
are  fully  described  in  Vilmorin's  Vegetable  Garden. 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,    Worthing,  September  1,  1900. 

CARNATION  MRS.  T.  W.  LAWSON.— Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  expresses  disappointment  in  respect  to 
this  variety.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Sydenham  has  not 
followed  very  closely  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  placed  upon  the  market,  and  how  it  was 
"boomed"  as  only  our  American  cousins  are 
capable  of.  In  fairness,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
should  not  be  judged  by  a  few  chance  blooms 
which  are  produced  by  plants  imported  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  What  would  be  said  of  our 
best  varieties  if  judged  in  America  from  blooms 
produced  by  plants  which  had  only  been  received 
from  this  country  about  three  months  previously  ? 
Mr.  Sydenham  seems  to  be  surprised  at  the  "saw 
edge  "  petals,  but  imbricated  petals  are,  to  a  greats 
extent,  the  standard  of  excellence  among  American 
growers  ;   it  is  purely  a  matter  of    taste.     How 
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many  now  grow  the  formal  and  smooth  edged, 
Detailed  show  Dahlias  for  decorative  purposes '! 
Would  they  not  soon  drop  out  of  cultivation  were 
it  not  for  the  comparatively  large  prizes  offered  by 
many  exhibition  committees  I  How  many  of  the 
smooth  show  Pansies  are  grown  for  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  exhibition !  The  more  irregular 
formed  C ictus  Dahlias  have  done  much  to  make 
Dahlias  popular,  and  now,  as  the  newest  and  best 
thing,  we  have  them  with  the  petals  fringed  at  the 
tips  or  edges.  It  is  the  public  which  have  made 
Cactus  Dihlias,  fancy  Pansies,  and  the  ragged 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  popular.  Among 
Carnations  it  is  the  same.  The  less  formal,  irre- 
gularly marked  border  varieties  have  made  them 
popular.  Carnations  have  in  this  country  been 
grown  mainly  for  show  purposes,  and  Mr.  Syden- 
ham judges  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  from  the  exhibitor's 
point  of  view.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
mike  a  sorry  picture,  plastered  out  on  3  inches 
of  cardboard,  and  Bhown  on  the  usual  hideous 
green  board.  The  American  growers  would  not 
countenance  such  a  method  of  exhibiting,  and 
would  say  much  harsher  things  about  such  than 
■we  cm  in  respect  to  the  "saw-edged"  petals.  In 
America  Carnations  are  grown  under  glass  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  blooms  are  not  judged  from  the  standard  of  as 
to  how  they  will  answer  the  exhibitor's  aim,  but 
rather  bow  the  public  will  appreciate  them.  They 
are  mainly  grown  under  glass,  and  growers  have  to 
take  into  consideration  how  many  good  and  useful 
blooms  can  be  produced  from  a  given  space,  and 
not  a  bloom  per  plant  as  exhibitors  have  to  grow 
them  here.  When  staged  for  certificates,  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  blooms  of  the  variety  have  to  be  put 
up  ;  and  one  essential  point  is  that  the  stems  shall 
be  of  a  good  length,  and  stiff  enough  to  carry  a 
good  sized  bloom  without  any  support  whatever; 
andean  anyone  say  that  the  Americans  are  wrong  ? 
No  ;  whilst  prepared  to  admit  that  I  prefer  a  smooth - 
edged  petal  in  a  Carnation,  I  still  think  that  a 
properly  imbricated  petal,  as  many  of  the  American 
varieties  have,  must  have  a  charm  for  some,  and 
it  is  a  taste  which  may  yet  be  acquired  by  many  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  gave  an  Award  of  Merit  to 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Muir,  a  very  irregular  and  much 
fringed  petalled  variety,  but  with  an  exquisite 
perfume,  a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  quite 
ignored  in  the  rage  for  blooms  which  look  well 
with  a  cardboard  support.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
September  1. 

WELL  OF  WATER  IN  A  TREE.— Visitors  to 
Coney  Island,  on  Lough  Neagh,  are  shown  a  Beech 
tree  with  a  deep  spring  between  the  two  main 
stems,  containing  about  IS  inches  in  depth  of 
water.  The  guide  describes  it  as  a  spring  which 
even  during  the  hottest  summer  never  fails  to 
supply  a  draught  of  pure  water  to  the  wayfarer. 
An  examination,  however,  proved  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  spring  exists,  the  cleft  between  the 
main  trunks  being  natural,  and  the  rain-water  con- 
veyed thither  by  the  fluted  trunk  which  is  common 
to  the  Beech.  Moreover,  water  can  only  rise  to 
its  own  level,  and  no  part  of  this  pretty  island 
nearly  approaches  that  of  the  water  in  the  tree- 
trunk.  A.  D.  Webster. 

FERTILISATION  OF  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  SWEET 
PEAS.— It  has  become  such  an  article  of  common 
belief  that  Pea  flower-fertilisation  takes  place  prior 
to  the  expansion  of  the  bloom,  that  one  is  a  little 
surprised,  on  reading  Mr.  Druery's  note  on  the 
action  of  a  bee  on  Sweet  Pea  flowers,  to  find  it 
assumed  that  bees  or  other  insects  have  anything 
to  do  with  Pea  flower-fertilisation.  Seedsmen  have 
such  absolute  assurance  that  insects  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  fertilisation,  that  they  grow  both 
Sweet  and  edible  Peas  in  immense  quantities  side 
by  side,  and  seldom  or  never  find  crosses  resulting. 
Peas,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  easy  flowers  to 
artificially  fertilise,  and  the  flowers  have  to  be 
specially  manipulated  some  time  prior  to  full  ex- 
pansion, and  the  anthers  removed,  or  the  ferti- 
lising process  will  have  been  completed.  My  own 
experience  of  Pea-flowers  is  that  bees  frequent 
them  but  little,  which  may  be  because  so  many 
other  and  more  desirable  honey-producing  flowers 
are  then  in  bloom.  The  great  abundance  of  varie- 
ties, both  of  Sweet  and  edible  Peas,  complained  of, 
and  which  no  growling  can  check,  is  the  product  of 
artificial  fertilisation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  crosses  with  the  Lathyrus  family 
that  some  three  or  four  diverse  varieties  will  often 


come  from  one  pod,  the  production  of  one  cross 
only.  Still,  that  is  nothing  to  what  results  from 
the  Potato,  the  Dowers  of  which  are  rarely  insect 
fertilised,  when  from  one  artificial  cross  will  come 
from  one  seed-apple  or  fruit  sixty  to  eighty 
diverse  varieties.  With  respect  to  the  complaint  of 
too  many  Peas,  there  is  the  practical  reply  :  no  one 
is  compelled,  nay,  not  even  the  seedsman,  to  grow 
them  all,  or  one  half  of  them.  All  he  is  asked  to 
do,  and  that  he  does,  is  to  grow  good  selections  of 
the  best.  The  complaint  is  like  that  made  years 
ago  that  London  was  too  big.  Now  it  is  double  the 
area,  and  still  gets  bigger.  A.  D. 

GROWTH  OF  BAMBOOS.— It  may  be  interesting 
to  thoso  who  cultivate  hardy  Bamboos  to  know 
how  the  growth  of  the  hardy  kinds  out-of-doors 
has  been  encouraged  in  this  part  of  Cornwall  during 
the  last  four  months,  in  spite  of  the  changeable 
weather  we  have  bad.  I  therefore  send  you  a  list, 
named  after  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford's  Bamboo  Garden, 
of  those  growing  out-of-doors  in  this  garden,  giving 
the  height  of  each  at  the  present  time.  Some  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  Aruudinaria,  as  well  as  of  Phyl- 
lostachys,  made,  when  in  full  energy  of  growth,  an 
increase  in  height  of  from'2to  3in,ormoreduringeach 
night.  The  grand  specimens  of  Arundinaria  nobilis, 
of  which  there  are  many  now  growing  here,  and 
are  the  offspring  of  the  original  plant  from  North 
China,  which  seeded  after  thirty-three  years  of  life, 
and  died  in  1ST'—,  are  now  twenty  eight  years  from 
seed,  and  therefore,  I  fear,  drawing  near  to  their 
end,  and  will  cause,  when  they  seed  and  die,  sad 
gaps  in  the  gardens  and  grounds.  But  I  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  off  slips  from  the  roots 
and  side-shoots,  to  asc-rtain  if  these  young  scions 
will  survive  the  death  of  the  parent  plant,  or 
whether  the  same  root  will  convey  death  in  its 
rhizomes  to  the  offshoots.  1  hope  other  gardeners 
will  make  this  experiment,  and  report  the  result. 
All  the  Bamboo  tribe  do  not,  I  believe,  die  entirely 
after  seeding.  In  my  list,  given  herewith,  I  men- 
tion that  A.  spinosa  seeded  with  me  last  year  ;  but 
a  young  culm  from  the  old  stump  is  now  alive. 
The  old  stump  was  S  or  6  inches  in  circumference. 
The  growth  of  Bamboos  in  the  gardens  of  Mena- 
billy,  Cornwall,  up  to  September  1,  1900  :  — 
Arundinaria  nobilis,  22  ft.  high  ;  A.  Falconeri, 
16  ft.  6  in.  ;  A.  spathiflora,  11  ft.  ;  A.  japonica 
(Metake),  15  ft.  (wanderer);  A.  Simoni,  16  ft. 
(wanderer)  ;  A.  Simoni  variegata,  14ft.  ;  A.  Simoni 
albo- striata,  S  ft.  9  in.  (wanderer);  A.  falcata, 
13  ft.  6  in.  (young  growth  August,  September)  ; 
A.  Hindsii,  13  ft.  (very  distinct  and  compressed)  ; 
A.  anceps,  8  ft.  to  11  ft.  6  in.  (wanderer);  A. 
chrysantha,  4  ft.  6  in.  ;  A.  aristata,  5  ft.  ;  A.  For- 
tunei  variegata,  4  ft.  4  in.  ;  A.  humilis,  2  ft.  9  in.  ; 
A.  Khasiana,  10  ft.  ;  A.  macrosperma,  5  ft.  ;  A. 
nitida,  10  ft.  ;  A.  palmata,  6  ft.  6  in.  (wanderer)  ; 
A.  Ragamowski  ortestallata,  5  ft.  9  in.  ;  A,  pumila, 
3  ft.  6  in.  ;  A.  pygmtei,  2  ft.  9  in.  ;  A.  marmorea, 
6  ft.  Gin.  (wanderer)  ;  A.  disticba  (nana),  1  ft.  10 in. 
(wanderer)  ;  A.  scriptoria,  5  ft.  6  in.  (delicate)  ;  A. 
nagashima,  5  ft.  ;  A.  Mazeli,  9  ft.  6  in.  ;  A.  edulis, 
5  ft.  9  in.  ;  A.  (?),  like  A.  nagashima,  5  ft.  6  in.  ; 
A.  spinosa,  spinous,  an  old  stump,  but  it  sent  up 
young  growth  6  ft.,  which  seeded,  but  did  not  die, 
1899,  not  out  of  doors  ;  Arundo  donax,  12  ft.  (iu 
swampy  ground,  out  of  doors)  ;  Phyllostachys 
mitis,  13  ft.  6  in.  to  18  ft.  6  in.  ;  P.  Quilioi,  16  ft.  ; 
P.  sulphurea,  13  ft.  to  16  ft  6  in.  ;  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  15ft.  (wanderer) ;  P.  flexuosa,  13ft.  Gin. 
(growing  still.  Sept.);  P.  violescens,  13ft.  (wan- 
derer) ;  P.  aurea,  13  ft.  6  in.  ;  P.  Marliacea,  10  ft.  ; 
P.  Castillionia,  11  ft.  (a  lovely  plant)  ;  P.  bam- 
busoides,  9ft.  6  in.  ;  P.  heterocycla,  8ft.  Gin.  ; 
P.  gracilis,  S  ft.  (distinct  slender  foliage)  ;  P.  nigra, 
9  ft.  ;  P.  nigro-punctata,  13  ft.  6  in.  to  17  ft.  6  in.  ; 
P.  vittata  vulgaris,  not  out  of  doors  ;  P.  quadran- 
gularis,  8  ft.  6  in.  (wanderer) ;  P.  kumasaca- 
viminalis,  2  ft.  8  in.  ;  P.  henonis,  13  ft.  (now 
flowering  and  seeding  abundantly,  preparatory  to 
dying).  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Menabilly,  Sept.  4, 
1900. 

LARGE  BOG  OAK.— To  what  an  immense  size 
the  Oak  grew  in  Ireland  centuries  ago  may  be 
gathered  from  an  inspection  of  a  boat  that  was 
recently  unearthed  by  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  which  had  been  hewn  from  one  single  block  of 
Oak.  Judging  from  present  dimensions,  the  tree 
must  have  exceeded  20  feet  in  girth,  but  in  all 
probability  was  much  larger,  andT  with  but  little 
taper  for  20  feet  in  length.  Oars  of  Oak  were  also 
found,  all  the  timber  being  black  as  jet,  and  ex- 
tremely hard  where  not  subjected  to  the  action  of 


the  air.  Alongside  this  boat  were  discovered  fivo 
smaller  ones,  each  about  6  feet  loog,  and  hewn 
from  a  siDgle  log  of  Oak.  About  thirty  stones, 
each  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  were  found  in  a  heap 
towards  one  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  boats.  Some 
antiquarians  who  have  examined  these  primitive 
boats,  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  relics  of  the 
Danes,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  much 
earlier  date.  Why  the  British  Museum  authorities 
were  not  apprised  of  the  finding  of  so  interesting 
relics  of  the  past  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  for  then 
they  might  have  been  suitably  preserved  instead 
of  crumbling  to  pieces  as  at  present.  A.  D.  Webster. 

A  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  CENSOR. 
— 1  would  advise  "A  Member''  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee not  to  push  too  far  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  censor,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  determine  what  of  the  things  sent  for  pre- 
sentation to  his  committee  be  fit  for  that  purpose, 
lest  he  ba  selected  to  discharge  the  duty.  It 
would  be  about  the  most  unenviable  post  in  hor- 
ticulture. But  then  it  is  really  the  work  of  the 
committee  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  body, 
by  refusing  to  notice  rubbish.  Did  not  the 
exhibitor,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  get  a  run 
for  his  money,  that  is,  have  his  exhibit  placed 
before  the  Committee,  what  a  hubbub  there  would 
be  !  The  pity  is,  and  the  remark  applies  to  many 
things  which  come  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
also,  that  some  exhibitors  learn  nothing,  but 
always  persist  in  regarding  their  small  ducks  as 
swans.  Judging  by  what  we  see  in  the  world 
generally,  such  egotism  and  ignorance  seems  likely 
to  havo  a  long  day.  D. 

COOKING  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. — In  your 
issue  of  August  25,  you  give  two  receipts  from  Dr. 
E.  Bonavia  for  cooking  Vegetable  Marrows.  Both 
are  doubtless  excellent  in  their  way,  though 
perhaps  rather  beyond  the  resources  of  any 
but  a  large  establishment.  The  worthy  doctor 
miy  be  one  of  those  who  think  Marrows,  like 
pike  and  other  coarse  fish,  need  elaborate 
cooking  or  numerous  condiments  to  make  them 
palatable ;  or  he  may  simply  desire  to  enter  a 
protest  against  the  ignorance  of  English  cooks,  who 
peel,  cut  up,  and  water  -  soak  one  of  the  best  of 
vegetables.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
always  command  of  "  good  stock,  pur^e  of  Tomatos, 
chopped  Onions,  cream,  Nutmeg,  Sultana  raisins, 
and  grated  Parmesan  cheese,''  allow  me  to  give  a 
receipt  which  is  very  simple,  and  will,  I  believe, 
commend  itself  to  all  who  try  it.  Get  young 
Marrows  (those  in  the  London  markets  are  usually 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  they  should  be),  bod 
them  whole,  without  peeling  or  scraping  them,  and 
serve  with  or  without  melted  butter.   Gurteen. 

MOONOCK  ISLAND. — There  is  a  small  island  on 
Anagariff  Lake,  not  far  from  Lough  Neagh,  known 
as  the  Moonock  Island.  I  had  long  wondered  to 
what  native  plant  the  name  of  Moonock  had  been 
locally  applied,  particularly  as  the  fruit  waB 
annually  collected  for  the  making  of  jam  and  tarts. 
My  surmise  was,  however,  correct,  for  on  visiting 
the  ground  last  week  I  found  it  literally  carpeted 
in  parts  with  the  Cranberry  (Vaccinium  oxycoccos), 
which  my  guide  said  was  the  plant  known  as  the 
Moonock.  Another  island  on  the  same  lake  makes 
periodical  trip3  from  one  end  of  the  sheet  of  water 
to  the  other,  the  direction  being  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  wind.  It  is  simply  an  extent  of  peat 
that  has  become  detached  bv  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  is  covered  with  Heath  and  a  Birch  or 
two.  A.  D.  Webster. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS.— Referring  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery  ii  your  issue  of  the 
25th  Aug.,  in  which  he  details  his  difficulties  in 
purchasing  the  XL- All  insecticide,  Mr.  Druery 
does  well  in  heading  his  communication  "  A  Phar- 
maceutical Absurdity."  The  difficulty  now  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  any  preparation  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  where  the  sime  contains  poison,  is 
enormous.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Because,  speaking 
generally,  any  preparation  whatever  containing 
poison  can  only,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  be 
retailed  by  a  registered  chemist.  When  this  law 
was  enacted  (Pharmacy  Act,  1S6S),  it  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature  to  give  to  any 
body  of  men  the  sole  right  to  retail  poisons  for  all 
purposes,  or,  in  effect,  to  create  a  monopoly  ;  the 
intention  was  to  safeguard  the  public.  Now  every 
horticulturist  knows  that  he  is  obliged  to  use 
poison  in  the  form  of  compounds  containing 
poison,  in  the  course  of  his  business,  and  he  says  that 
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lie  should  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  what  he 
requires  where  he  wishes.  Why  should  he  be 
compelled  to  go  to  his  chemist  (who  is  a  dispenser 
of  medicines,  and  has  no  technical  knowledge 
whatever  of  horticulture)  when  his  inclination 
and  interest  direct  him  to  the  seedsman  or 
the  florist  ?  The  law  says  he  must  go  to  the 
chemist,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  This 
state  of  things  is  truly  an  absurdity  ;  but  it  is 
also  a  wrong,  and  one  that  calls  for  speedy  amend- 
ment. Can  nothing  be  done  ?  and  what  are  horti- 
culturists thinking  about  to  calmly  submit  to  be 
harassed  by,  and  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  care  for  nor  know  anything 
of — Horticulture. 

FOREIGN  LEECHES.— In  the  Irish  Naturalist,  for 
September,  the  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Scharff  on  the  "Land  Planarians  of  Ireland." 
He  gives  three  figures,  one  of  which,  together  with 
the  description,  corresponds  with  that  relating  to  the 
leeches  from  Redleaf  Gardens.  It  now  appears  that 
the  animal  has  been  named  Bipalium  kewense,  and 
Placocephalus  kewensis.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the 
discovery  of  the  animal  fifty  years  ago  in  Regent's 
Park.  Scharff's  figure  does  not  show  a  sucker  at  the 
posterior  end.  In  this  it  corresponds  with  the  speci- 
men from  which  my  own  figure  was  drawn.  It  is 
given  by  Prof.  Van  Graff  (Monogr.  der  Turbellarien, 
pt.  ii.,  1S99),  who  thinks  it  belongs  to  the  East,  and 
has  been  introduced  thence  into  Eogland,  Germany, 
Madeira,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and  else- 
where. It  is  now  recorded  for  Ireland.  Thus  we 
are  gradually  tracking  the  creature  home.  A  Sussex 
Naturalist. 


Nursery  Notes. 

TtJBEROUS  -  ROOTED  BEGONIAS  AT  THE 
YEOVIL  NURSERIES. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia?  was  the  question  I  put  to  Mr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  of  the  Yeovil  Nurseries,  as  we  walked 
through  houses  that  were  filled  with  glorious 
double  and  single  flowered  Begonias.  Mr.  Davis 
calls  himself  a  "Begonia  specialist,"  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  flower  he  has  laboured  earnestly  for 
many  years  to  improve.  Here,  in  this  quiet  town, 
he  has  persevered,  working  towards  the  realisation 
of  high  ideals  of  quality,  flowering  the  plants, 
fertilising  their  flowers,  sowing  the  seeds,  and 
planting  out  seedlings  to  flower  in  every  part  of 
his  nursery.  Under  glass  we  see  large  specimens 
of  two  and  three  year  old,  luxuriant  and  robust, 
producing  large  and  symmetrical  double  blossoms, 
and  single  varieties  of  perfect  shape,  with  stout 
and  finely-rounded  petals,  in  which  the  side  petals 
have  in  time  become  so  enlarged  that  they  rival 
those  which  surmount  the  flower  and  form  its 
base  ;  and  we  wonder,  Can  the  march  of  improve- 
ment go  farther  ?  and  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
that  which  can  be  seen  to-day  ?  Outside  in  the  open 
there  is  to  be  noticed  line  after  line  of  beds  of 
seedlings,  a  series  of  floral  parallelograms,  un- 
folding their  blossoms  so  that  something  of  their 
possibilities  may  be  seen  and  noted.  These  seed- 
lings are  raised  from  carefully  fertilised  seed ;  the 
chances  of  good  results  are  very  hopeful. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  cultivator  of  the  Begonia 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  After  filling  for 
a  time  a  responsible  position  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Scott,  he  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  Yeovil  Nurseries  in  1871,  and  soon  after 
Begonia  Pearcei  came  into  his  hands,  and  he  began 
to  work  up  a  stock  of  it.  Then,  a  little  later  on, 
some  tubers  of  new  varieties  from  the  earliest  intro- 
duced forms  were  bought,  and  he  at  once  com- 
menced to  cross  these  with  B.  Pearcei,  and  from 
these  obtained  improved  varieties.  B.  boliviensis 
and  B.  Frrebelli  were  also  used  as  parents  in  both 
directions  ;  and  so,  contemporaneously  with  what 
the  late  John  Laing  was  doing  at  Forest  Hill,  and 
Henry  Cannell  at  Woolwich,  worthy  work  was 
being  done  at  Yeovil,  and  a  good  foundation  laid. 
Mr.  Davis  could  see  there  were  great  possibilities 
in  the  flower,  and  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
improvement  with  considerable  energy. 

His  first  seedlings  were  mainly  of  crimson  and 


scarlet  shades,  but  as  varying  tints  put  in  an 
appearance,  they  were  utilised  for  cross-breeding 
as  soon  as  good  double  flowered  forms  were  pro- 
curable. These  wer6  at  once  pressed  into  service, 
and  the  development  of  the  double -flowered  Begonia 
at  Yeovil  went  forward  with  rapid  strides  ;  but  it 
can  be  justly  said  that  Mr.  Davis  has  aimed  at  the 
highest  quality.  Anyone  visiting  the  Yeovil  Nur- 
series at  this  season  can  see  house  after  house  in 
which  double -flowered  Begonias  appear  to  be  of 
the  finest  character,  the  centres  full,  symmetrical, 
and  solid,  not  "  pockety,"  as  the  old  florists  used 
to  term  their  Hollyhocks,  but  a  mass  of  central 
florets,  forming  a  dense  cushion.  As  a  matter  of 
course  increasing  sizes  come  with  improvement, 
but  distinct  tints  of  colour,  or  combinations  of 
colour,  allied  to  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  compel 
admiration  on  every  hand.  There  are  pure  whites 
and  clear  yellows,  blush  and  pink,  rose  and  carmine 
shades,  rich  scarlets  and  crimsons,  some  of  the 
latter  shading  to  maroon.  There  are  charming 
Picotee-edged  varieties  among  the  singles,  some 
have  broader  petal  margins,  but  double  and  single 
are  alike  superb.  Rose  tints  are  seen  deepening 
into  magenta,  yellow  to  apricot,  orange,  and  a  sus- 
picion of  bronze,  amber,  and  salmon  tints  are  numer- 
ous. Some  of  the  crimsons,  both  double  and  single, 
are  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Violet,  mauve,  purple, 
and  blue  shades  are  as  yet  unrevealed  ;  they  are 
hoped  for,  though  they  may  not  lie  within  the 
range  of  possibilities  of  the  flower.  Novelty  of 
tint  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Begonia  raiser. 
Buonarotti  wrote : — 

"  Never  did  sculptor's  dream  unfold 
A  form  which  marble  doth  not  hold 
In  its  white  block. " 

And  if,  as  they  say,  "chalk  through  patience 
becomes  a  ruby  stone,"  it  may  be  that  blue  in  the 
Begonia  is  not  a  floral  impossibility. 

Mr.  Davis  is  certainly  developing  one  peculiarity 
in  the  Begonia,  namely,  the  crested  petal,  which 
is  shown  by  the  issuing  from  near  the  base  of  the 
segments  of  a  feathery  or  crested  protuberance, 
which  on  some  of  the  varieties  is  singularly  hand- 
some. It  first  appeared  in  a  rudimentary  form 
four  years  ago  ;  it  was  encouraged  to  develop,  and 
with  the  present  results.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  clear,  smooth  petal  in  the  Begonia 
that  this  added  coloured  matter  is  certainly  novel 
and  striking.  It  seems  to  have  appeared  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Davis,  and  with  a  continental 
grower.  It  was  noticed  to  vary ;  it  changed  in 
form  and  increased  in  bulk,  and  now  there  can  be 
seen  large  single  blossoms,  each  segment  of  which 
is  overlaid  with  the  crested  growth.  He  states 
that  he  saw  in  Ghent  last  year,  three  or  four  plants 
having  this  crested  character  on  their  corollas, 
which  had  originated  two  years  before.  Each 
succeeding  year  has  produced  a  further  develop- 
ment, and  the  petals  of  some  of  the  double  varieties 
begiu  to  display  the  crested  character,  but  in  a  less 
pronounced  form 

He  still  continues  to  name  certain  of  his  Begonias, 
both  double  and  single,  and  this  means  that  they 
have  to  be  propagated.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is 
a  tedious  process,  and  is  not  always  satisfactory  ; 
the  easiest  method  is  by  division  ;  the  tubers  are 
started  into  growth  on  the  surface  of  some  soil,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  are  two  inches  or  so  in 
height,  the  tuber  is  cut  into  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces,  these  again  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  when  the  cut  has  dried  somewhat,  the 
divided  portions  are  potted.  Seeds  are  sown  in 
January  or  February,  and  successive  sowings  are 
made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  equalise 
labour.  The  seedlings  are  reared  in  shallow  trays  : 
they  are  as  soon  as  large  enough  pricked  out  into 
shallow  boxes,  one  hundred  in  a  box  :  and  when 
these  are  strong  enough  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
open  to  flower,  generally  early  in  June.  The  plants 
which  are  grown  on  in  pots  appear  to  do  best  with 
three  shifts.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  a  Begonia 
revels  in  a  free  soil,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to 
become  pot-bound. 


A  development  in  the  Begonia  trade  of  late  yeart 
is  that  of  the  sales  of  dry  roots.  Mr.  Davis 
gets  out  his  Begonia  catalogue  by  the  firss 
week  in  January.  Orders  then  come  in,  and 
great  quantities  of  dried  roots  are  despatched 
through  the  post,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  tubers  are  well  dried  before  being  sent  to  any 
distance ;  an  excellent  system  of  packing  is  fol- 
lowed. The  deppatch  of  dried  tubers  goes  on 
until  June.  In  April,  tubers  which  have  been 
started  into  grow  th,  are  despatched ;  and  at  the 
bedding  season  many  plants  are  supplied.  Certain 
distinct  cnlours  are  grown  in  quantity  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  they  are  in  considerable  demand. 

That  the  Begonia  flowers  will  go  on  increasing  in 
size  seems  certain  ;  and  some  are  already  saying 
the  flowers  are  becoming  too  large,  but  all  improve- 
ments made  in  flowers  are  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  size,  and  this  appeals  to  be  an  inevit- 
able result.  Presently  there  will  in  all  probability 
come  a  season  of  revolt  against  size,  and  then 
perhaps  a  new  departure  will  be  made  with  some 
small-flowered  types.  Nature  appears  to  have  placed 
limits  to  development  in  some  flowers,  and  when 
the  utmost  limit  is  reached  in  the  case  of  this 
flower,  some  lateral  line  of  advance  may  be  disclosed. 
In  any  case,  there  is  the  probability  that  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonia  will  remain  a  popular 
plant  for  many  years  to  come.  R.  D. 


FERN   SPORES. 

Although  doubtless  in  many  of  the  larger  sea- 
weeds we  have  fair  parallels,  and  even  more 
striking  instances  of  enormous  differences  between 
the  resulting  plant  and  the  microscopic  spore 
which  produced  it,  Ferns  among  land  plants  cer- 
tainly are  pre-eminent  in  that  respect.  Before  me, 
as  I  write,  is  a  sheet  of  plain  notepaper,  upon  its 
surface  there  is  apparently  nothing  whatever,  and 
certainly  nothing  to  mar  its  perfect  whiteness. 
Lifting  it,  however,  and  glancing  obliquely  along 
its  surface  there  is  a  faint  suspicion  of  brownness. 
That  is  absolutely  all  that  the  eye  can  detect,  and 
yet  I  would  undertake  to  raise  several  thousand 
large  Ferns  from  the  spores  which  are  lyiDg  there, 
and  if  they  chanced  to  be  Tree- Fern  spores,  they 
would  need  several  acres  of  ground  to  accommodate 
them.  Doubling  the  paper  in  the  centre  and 
giving  it  a  tap,  a  brown  line  appears  along  the  fold, 
and  scattering  this  again  upon  a  microscopic  slide, 
it  is  seen  that  not  one  or  two  but  scores  of  thousands 
of  little  oval  bodies  are  present,  each  one  of  which 
is  capable  of  producing  one  or  more  Ferns.  Seeds 
are  often  very  small,  but  no  seed  can  rival  the 
spore  in  minuteness.  Small  as  they  are,  however, 
and  uniform  in  appearance  as  they  may  be  in  the 
heap,  the  expert  can  detect  very  appreciable 
differences  in  the  spores  of  different  species. 

Among  our  British  Ferns,  uthe  most  diverse 
examples  are  seen  in  the  common  Polypody,  P. 
vulgare,  and  the  Royal  Fern  Osmunda  regalis,  as 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  other  native  species. 
Those  of  the  common  Polypody  are  several  times  as 
large  as  the  generality  of  Fern  spores,  and  of  a 
bright  golden-yellow,  those  of  the  Royal  Fern  are  a 
light  olive-green,  while  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
British  Fern-tribes  are  distinctly  brown,  and 
distinguished  mainly  by  smoothness  or  various 
grades  of  ribbing.  If  at  this  time  of  year  we 
examine  Fern  fronds,  we  will  fiod  most  of  them 
bearing  immense  numbers  of  spore-heaps,  arranged 
in  dots  or  lines  on  the  under-surface,  or  lying  under 
a  thin  fold,  extending  along  the  margins.  In  the 
Regal  Fern,  the  so-called  flowering  Fern,  we  shall 
find  them  congregated  in  bunches  at  the  contracted 
tips  of  the  fronds,  imparting  a  false  appearance  o£ 
inflorescence,  whence  the  popular  name  ;  and  if  we 
are  versed  in  Fern-lore,  we  may  unerringly  name 
the  family  from  the  mode  in  which  these  spore- 
heaps  are  arranged.  The  Polypody  family  through- 
out the  world  is  recognised  by  isolated  round  heaps 
without  any  cover  ;  the  Listreas  and  Shield  Ferns 
have  also  isolated  heaps,  but  with  a  kidney-shaped 
protective  cover  on  the  first-named  genus,  and  a 
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Mushroom-shaped  cover  on  the  second.  AU  Spleen- 
worts  have  the  heaps  in  lines,  on  the  under  surface  ; 
all  Pterises  have  them  in  continuous  marginal  lines, 
with  a  thin  membranous  cover  formed  by  the  edges 
of  the  frauds  being  turned  in  and  over  them  ;  vide 
the  Bracken  as  a  type.  The  Bladder-Ferns  get 
their  name  from  a  thin  bladder-like  cover  on  dot 
spore-heaps  ;  and,  in  short,  every  genus  has  its  own 
peculiarity  in  this  respect,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  text-books.  We  shall  not,  however,  get  very  far 
in  such  investigations  without  being  struck  by  the 
enormous  numbers  produced,  not  merely  on  a  Fern- 
plant,  but  on  a  single  frond  ;  millions,  literally 
millions,  being  an  ordinary  annual  crop.  This 
being  so,  one  wonders  that  the  world  is  not 
overrun  with  Ferns,  until  a  little  consideration 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  Nature  is  only  so 
redundant  when  the  risks  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  are  proportionately  great.  The  tiny  Fern 
spore  takes  months  to  develop  an  established  Fern. 
For  a  long  time,  even  when  it  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  a  congenial  spot  for  a  fair  Btart, 
its  continued  existence  depends  upon  absolute  non- 
disturbance,  and  a  continual  Bupply  of  moisture  : 
a  hot,  dry  wind  nips  tens  of  thousands  into  perdi- 
tion ;  mosses,  fungi,  worms,  .fee,  all  occupy  the 
same  area,  and  0U9t  in  time  tens  of  thousands 
more,  until  of  all  the  millions,  but  a  few  survive, 
and,  maybe,  none  at  all.  If,  therefore,  we  deter- 
mine to  try  and  raise  Ferns  from  some  of  these 
spores,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  we  conform  to 
their  needs  and  ward  off  hostile  attacks  of  compe- 
titive life,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  transform  our 
faint  brown  stain  aforesaid  into  an  umbrageous 
Ferny  dell.  Fern  growers  attain  this  object  in 
various  ways,  and  consequently  with  varyiDg 
success  ;  but  success  is  fairly  certain  if  we  first 
sterilise  the  soil  we  sow  upon,  so  that  only  the 
Fern-spores  germinate,  and  then  prevent  the  sowing 
from  getting  dry.  These  are  the  two  essentials, 
and  in  our  own  practice  we  secure  them  thus. 
To  sterilise  the  soil,  we  take  a  small  pot  or  pan, 
put  in  plenty  of  small  crocks  as  drainage,  and  fill 
up  with  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  loam, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  nubbles  of  loam  on  top  as  a 
finish  ;  we  then  lay  a  piece  of  paper  on  this,  and 
pour  absolutely  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  until 
not  merely  is  the  mass  saturated,  but  the  water 
runs  through  scalding  hot.  This  properly  done, 
kills  all  insects,  insect-eggs,  and  the  spores  of 
mosses,  fungi,  &c,  which  teem  in  all  soil,  and 
otherwise  would  form  a  nice  little  menagerie  of  our 
Fern  pan,  instead  of  the  miniature  Fern  paradise 
we  are  aiming  at.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  have  taken 
a  Fern-frond  bearing  ripe  spores,  and  laying  it  on 
glazed  paper,  acquired  our  brown  stain,  being  the 
spores  shot  out  of  the  capsules  as  they  dry  and 
burst.  Satisfying  ourselves  by  getting  these  on  a 
glass  slip,  and  inspecting  with  a  lens,  that  we  have 
Bufficient,  we  gently  tap  the  slip  (or  the  paper) 
over  the  pan  when  cool,  and  immediately  put  a 
piece  of  glass  over  it  to  keep  it  close  and 
exclude  floating  germs  and  spores  of  other 
things  as  far  as  possible.  This  pan  should  now 
be  put  either  in  a  Wardian  case  or  a  shady 
damp  corner  in  a  conservatory,  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  get  dry,  and  then  severely  left  alone. 
Should  it  get  at  all  dry,  stand  the  pan  for  an  hour 
in  an  inch  of  water,  but  do  not  water  overhead.  In 
a  week  or  two,  a  sort  of  green  tinge  pervades  the 
surface  ;  each  little  spore  has  sent  out  a  little  chain 
of  cells  and  a  root-hair  or  so ;  presently  these 
expand,  and  a  multitude  of  little  green  scales 
result.  It  is  now  that  the  mind  fully  appreciates 
the  need  for  thin  sowing,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten 
at  this  stage,  it  is  obvious  the  crop  is  not  only  too 
big  to  handle  properly,  but  that  the  youngsters  are 
handicapped  terribly  by  overcrowding,  necessi- 
tating pricking  out  little  patches  into  fresh  steri- 
lised pans,  in  order  to  give  all  a  chance  of  develop- 
ment The  moral  is  :  the  thinner  the  sowing,  in 
reason,  the  better,  unless,  of  course,  the  Fern  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  it  is  intended  to  retire  on 
the  proceeds  of  its  distribution,  "  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  but  rarely  the  lot  of  the 


British  fernist  in  these  degenerate  days.  Given 
elbow-room,  each  little  scale  will  now  proceed  to 
carry  out  a  tiny  flowering  process  on  its  underside, 
and  eventually  little  fronds  will  be  observed  push- 
ing up  in  all  directions  through  the  indentation  of 
the  scale.  From  this  point  onwards,  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  pricking  out  and  giving  more  room  as 
required,  for  the  crucial  stages  are  all  passed  when 
the  fronds  appear.  If,  however,  the  sowing  be 
choice  or  of  mixed  forms  for  an  intended  cross,  the 
most  interesting  period  for  the  selective  cultivator 
has  now  arrived.  At  first,  the  little  ones  appear 
fairly  uniform,  but  presently,  as  the  second  and 
third  fronds  shoot  up  and  increase  in  size,  the 
varietal  characters  begin  to  assert  themselves,  and 
it  is  for  the  grower  now  to  "  spot  "  the  particular 
genus,  and  weed  out  the  "duffers  "  or  "rogues  "  if 
there  be  any,  so  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
shall  be  his  fittest,  and  not  those  of  Dame  Nature's, 
which  are  often  vigorous  in  proportion  to  their 
worthlessness  from  man's  point  of  view.  Ghas.  T. 
Dntery,  F.L.S.,   V. M. H. 


Cie  ;  the  Carinas  of  MM.  Dupanlocp,  Billiard,  and  Barre  ; 
the  tine  collection  of  foliage  plants  exhibited  by  M.  Delle,  of 
Paris ;  a  lot  of  Lobelias  from  M.  Ferard  ;  and  from  the  same 
exhibitor  a  new  Reine  Marguerite  of  dwarf  habit,  with  stiff 
flowered  steins,  all  deserve  mention.  G.  T.  G. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL:  CHISWICK. 

August  30. — A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  held 
here  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  Wright,  G.  Wythes,  H.  Asling,  A.  F.  Barron, 
W.  Fair,  and  A.  Dean  being  present,  two  short  of  a  quorum. 

A  very  large  collection  of  Tomatos  in  pots  under  glass,  and 
also  growing  in  short  rows  outdoors,  on  a  warm  border,  some 
thirty  in  number,  were  inspected.  Of  those  in  pots  it  was 
agreed  to  award  three  marks  to  Chetnin  Rouge,  a  now  popular 
variety  ;  and  to  a  considerable  number  that  had  previously 
received  awards,  those  were  confirmed.  Outdoors,  where  the 
plants  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  but  rather  late,  three 
marks,  as  good  outdoor  varieties,  were  awarded  to  Conference, 
Tit  Bits,  Eclipse,  Comet,  Cherry  Ripe,  King's  Seedling, 
Golden  Nugget,  The  Cropper,  Veiteh's  Glory,  Wonder  of  Italy, 
or.Semper  fructifera ;  Ravenscroft  Red,  Golden  Drop,  Supreme, 
and  Frogmore  Selected.  When  so  many  varieties  show  up  so 
well  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  lack  of  good  varieties  of 
Tomatos. 

A  large  number  of  the  later  Potatos,  all  still  green  and 
vigorous,  many  having  inordinately  strong  tops,  were  lifted. 
Not  a  few  gave  far  more  of  tops  t^an  tubers,  some  having 
badly  grown  out.  Still,  not  a  few  others  gave  capital,  clean 
crops,  not  a  vestige  of  disease  being  seen  in  any  of  the  tubers 
Eleven  were  sent  to  be  cooked,  and  tasted,  and  of  these 
eventually  three  marks  were  awarded  to  Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  a 
longish  white  round,  and  an  immense  cropper ;  Sutton's 
Supreme,  a  well-known  variety  ;  Centenary,  white  round  ; 
and  Baden  Powell,  a  heavy- cropping  kidney  that  closely 
resembles  Beauty  of  Hebron.  It  was  agreed  that  when  fully 
ripe,  probably  in  December,  Duchess  of  York,  Superb  White, 
Beehive  (three  of  Mr.  Kerr's),  and  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
be  again  cooked,  as  all  were  of  considerable  promise.  Seldom 
have  Potatos  kept  green  so  late  in  the  season  as  they  now  are. 


PARTS     EXHIBITION. 

The  temporary  show  of  the  22nd  alt.  presented  no  special 
novelty.  The  Gladioli  were  superb  ;  those  of  M.  Victor 
Lemoine  formed  a  magnificent  and  diversified  group  ;  those  of 
Messrs.  Cayeux  &  Leclerc,  of  Paris,  and  Vilmorin  were 
also  very  beautiful 

Fine  collections  of  "  Reine  Marguerites,"  especially  those  of 
MM.Vilmorin,  ANDRiEUXETCit:.,andM.  Gravereau,  afforded 
evidence  of  excellent  cultivation. 

The  Dahlias  presented  by  MM.  Dupanloup,  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.  were  likewise  good,  but  with  little  novelty, 
except  a  variety  called  Britannia,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin. 

The  collections  of  Roses,  vegetables,  and  fruit  were 
numerous  and  excellent.  M.  Desire  Bruneau,  of  Bourgla 
Reine,  near  Paris,  had  a  fine  collection  of  fruit-trees  in  pots, 
well  cultivated,  and  laden  with  fruit. 

M.  Mayne,  an  amateur  of  Boulogne- sur-Seine,  presented  a 
small  group,  containing  some  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  a  good 
Vanda  tricolor  superba. 

Messrs.  Regnier,  Cappe  et  Fils,  Beranck,  had  good 
collections  of  ordinary  varieties. 

The  only  collection  that  contained  new  plants  was  that  of 
M.  Charles  Maron,  of  Brunoy,  who  had  Cattleya  Victor 
Hugo  (Leopoldi  x  aurea),  which  has  the  perianth  segments 
rich  brown  ;  Leelio-Cattleya  Madame  A.  Chantin,  a  fine  variety 
of  L.  X  Harry  Greenwood  ;  L.  Linarti,  a  variety  of  L.  x 
Attila;  good  varieties  of  L.  L.  x  Andreana,  Cattleya  x 
velutino-Luddemanniana,  &c. 

The  firm  Enfants  d'Antoine  Chantin  exhibited  a  good 
group  of  plants,  with  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Zamia, 
Katakidozamia,  and  other  Cycads  ;  Dienenbachia,  large 
Anthuriums,  Philodendrons,  Alocasias,  &c. 

The  Phloxes  must  also  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  dwarf, 
arge-rlowered  variety  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     OF 
IRELAND. 

August  2S.— The  autumn  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  ult.  The 
display  was  made  in  marquees  in  Merrioa  Square,  Dublin, 
and  the  weather  was  good.  Partly  owing  to  its  being  horse  - 
show  week,  the  attendance  was  abnormally  large,  and  at 
periods  in  the  afternoon  the  tents  were  packed.  The  show 
was  opened  by  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  Cat>ogak. 

The  number  of  entries  made  showed  a  decided  increase, 
but  owing  to  unsatisfactory  weather,  some  of  the  hardy 
tlowers,  especially  those  from  amateurs,  were  rather  weak. 
Sweet  Peas  were  noticeable,  and  so  were  Gladioli,  but  Dahlias 
and  Begonias  are  to  be  excepted.  Having  described  hardy 
flowers  as  weak,  we  must  except  the  collection  from  Lord 
Ashtown  (gr.,  Mr.  Porter),  as  it  was  a  most  meritorious 
exhibit,  and  was  awarded  Lord  Ardilaun's  Cup. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit,  the  amateurs  showed  conspicuously 
well ;  of  those,  Grapes  were  especially  good.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  Figs,  Melons,  and  Currants, 
were  satisfactory.  Vegetables  made  a  fine  display  ;  Ailsa 
Craig  Onion  was  much  in  evidence,  and  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
&c,  were  capital. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant growers  in  Ireland  were  represented.  Chief  among  cut 
blooms  were  Begonias,  but  the  blooms  were  a  little  backward, 
especially  the  double  varieties.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  both  of 
Newtownards  and  Belmont,  staged  Roses  grandly,  and  their 
exhibits  recalled  summer  owing  to  the  colour  and  freshness  of 
the  blooms.  The  Newtownard  firm  showed  some  new  Roses, 
the  best  of  which  was  one  called  Liberty,  a  miniature  bloom, 
with  great  substance  of  petal,  in  colour  a  velvety-crimson. 
The  Belmont  firm  also  showed  Dahlias. 

Gladioli  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelwats,  of  Langport, 
Somerset,  their  collection  comprising  two  hundred  named 
spikes,  whilst  hardy  flowers  and  Carnations  were  fittingly 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester ;  Clibrans,  of 
Altrincham  ;  and  Forbes,  of  Hawick. 

The  Sfcretary  (Mr.  Hillyarb)  has  done  much  to  secure  a 
success  for  this  show. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  a  stand  of  twenty-four  show  Dahlias,  consisting  of  at 
least  twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  honours  fell  as  follows  :— 
Lord  Ashbrook,  Castle  Durron,  Queen's  County,  1st  (gr. ,  Mr.  J. 
McKellar) ;  2nd,  Marquis  of  Downshire,  County  Down  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Bradshaw). 

For  a  similar  stand  of  Cactus,  Mr.  Rigg,  gr.  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  Lyons,  Hazlehatch,  was  1st,  with  faultless  blooms  of 
Mary  Service,  Mrs.  Feart,  Ellen  Pellissier,  Arachne,  King- 
fisher, Alfred  Vasey,  Primrose  Dame,  &c.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor gained  a  similar  place  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  ; 
also  for  a  stand  of  twelve  decorative  varieties  ;  whilst  Major 
Burroughs,  Gilltown,  county  Kildare,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Crichton,  Mullaboden,  Ballymore,  Eustace,  won  2nd  prizes. 

Gladioli  were  well  shown,  but  the  competition  was  by  no 
means  keen.  Mr.  Porter,  gr.  to  Lord  Ashtown,  Woodlawn, 
county  Galway,  was  an  easy  1st ;  and  Colonel  Jervis  White, 
M.A.,  J.P.,  Wexford,  was  2ml,  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four 
spikes. 

In  a  class  of  twelve  spikes,  Lord  ^Cloncurry,  Lyons, 
Hazlehatch,  was  1st ;  and  John  L.  Smallman,  Esq.,  was  a 
weak  2nd. 

For  a  stand  of  thirty-six  cut  blooms  of  Begonias  in  at  least 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  there  was  considerable  competition, 
but  an  excellent  box  of  blooms  was  staged  by  Viscount  Ash- 
brook, Castle  Durron,  Queen's  County  (gr.,  Mr.  Kellar)  ;  ^Lord 
Ashtown  being  2nd  with  an  even  lot  of  good  blooms. 

R.  Hamilton  Shubber,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  a  stand  of  twelve 
double  varieties ;  and  Lord  Ashtown  2nd.  Lord  Ashtown 
had  a  finely  coloured  collection  of  twelve  singles. 

Carnations  were  tastefully  displayed,  but  competition  was 
not  keen ;  still,  the  blooms  from  Surgeon -General  Beaumont 
were  very  fine,  and  the  varieties  were  mostly  seedlings  of  his 
own  raising.  This  collection  won  1st  prize  for  twelve  bunches  ; 
J.  L.  Smallman,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Surgeon-General  Beaumont  also  won  the  Jervis  White 
Challenge  Cup,  value  five  guineas,  for  the  best  twenty-four 
bunches. 

Sweet  Peas  lookel  well,  and  Mrs.  Berta  Doyne,  with  a 
collection  of  selfs,  was  awarded  an  easy  1st;  Major  Bur- 
roughs, D.L.,  with  a  group  of  selfs  and  striped  varieties, 
was  2nd. 

Hardy  flowers,  exhibited  for  the  Ardilaun  Challenge  Cup, 
were  best  from  Lord  Ashdown,  Woodlawn,  co.  Galway  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Porter).  The  group  included  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Car- 
nations, Tigridias,  Montbretias,  Tritomas,  Eryngiums,  Core- 
opsis, and  Liliums  in  variety.  Mr.  H.  F.  Verschoyle 
was  2nd. 

Foliage  Plants. 

For  a  group  of  twelve  fine  foliage-plants,  distinct  (Ferns 
excluded),  Mrs.  McComas,  The  Grange,  Monkstown  (gr.,  Mr. 
Coughlan),  was  an  easy  1st ;  she  also  took  premier  honours 
for  a  stand  of  six  exotic  Ferns. 

Coleus  were  excellently  shown  ;  and  Mr.  Byrne,  gr.  to 
D.  Drimmie,  Esq.,Booterstown  was  1st,  after  a  close  contest ; 
Mr.  Kearns,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Moore,  Ashtown,  Phienix  Park, 
being  2nd. 
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For  pots  of  double- flowered  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Sir 
R.  Palmer,  Kenure  Paik  (gr.,  Mr.  Stringer),  was  1st. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fruits,  &c.,  formed  an  attractive  display.  For  a  stand  of 
six  bunches  of  Grapes,  in  at  least  three  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  was  1st ;  and 
Lady  E.  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  McKenna),  2nd.  The  Marquis  of 
Downs  hire  also  took  premier  place  in  most  of  the  other 
classes.  Lord  Ashtown  had  exceptionally  fine  white  Muscat 
Grapes.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  had  1st  prizes  for 
Melons,  Plums,  and  Figs.  Lady  Emify  Bury  was  1st  with 
Nectarines. 

First  prizes  for  vetr "stables  were  taken  by  Lord  Ashdowm 
a  W.  Goffkimm,  Esq  ,  who  likewise  won  the  two  Gold 
Medals. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  M.  Sanders  &  Son,  Friars  Walk  Nurseries,  Cork, 
had  a  collection  of  Begonias. 

Messrs.  R.  Hartland  &  Sons,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  had 
an  excellent  stand  of  cut  blooms  and  fruit  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  McGredy  &  Sons,  Portadown,  displayed  Begonias 
well;  they  draped  their  stands  with  Gypsophillapaniculita, 
giving  it  a  very  nice  effect.  This  firm  also  staged  Gladioli, 
using  sprays  of  Arundoconspicua  for  effect  (Silver  Medal) 

Messrs.  Kelway,  Langpqrt,  Somerset,  staged  over  200 
spikes  of  bloom  of  Gladioli,  but  they  required  more  space 
than  was  given  them.  Tall  Kentias  were  used  as  a  back- 
ground, and  this  was  one  of  the  choicest  stands  in  the  show 
( Hi =hly  Commended). 

Messrs.  Drummond  &  Co.,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  displayed 
a  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  also  Conifers  and  Acers. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  Clontarf,  had  a  representative 
collection  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Olibran  &  Son,  Altriuchain,  Cheshire,  had  prettily 
arranged  stands  of  hardy  flowers,  also  sprays  of  foliage  of 
shrubs  (Highly  Commended). 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  also  an  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers,  notably  Phloxes. 

Mr.  Jso.  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  neatly-arranged  group  of 
Carnations  and  Pentstemons;  amongst  the  Carnations, 
Teviot  Dale  and  John  Forbes  were  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Sons,  Ballsbridge,  had  a  choice  group  <  f 
stove  plants  with  Liliums  interspersed,  also  flaral  designs,  &c. 

From  the  Botanic  GaTdens,  Glasnevin,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  stove  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Oakley  Park,  Blackrock. 
had  a  group  comprising  exotic  plants,  also  Bfgonias  aLd 
vegetables. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  staged  a  group  of  Rospp, 
also  Dahlias,  which  took  the  Society's  Silver  Medals  in  boih 
classes  for  nurserymen. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  F.  de  Montmorency  had  a  nice  stand  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums. 

J.  F.  Lombard,  Esq  .South  Hill,  Rathmines,  staged  some 
fine  Gladioli. 


BATTLE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

August  19.— The  weather,  which  had  been  mora  like 
October  than  August,  was  on  this  occasion  favourable  to  a 
successful  flower  show,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  cut  flowers, 
and  fruit,  was  shown  in  the  lovely  grounds  of  the  venerable 
Abbey,  that  reflected  great  credit  on  tlie  gardeners  and 
amateurs  of  the  district. 

Nor  must  any  exception  by  made  in  the  cottagers'  class,  for 
under  th*  stimulus  of  special  awards  offered  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  Lady  Idioa  Brassey,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  local  Society,  cottagers  and  allotment- 
holders  staged  a  very  Hue  and  clean  lot  of  vegetables  ;  Potatos 
and  Onions  being  of  superior  quality;  while  the  plants  and 
cut  flowers  showed  unmistakab.e  signs  of  careful  and  intelli- 
gent culture,  Asters  and  Stocks,  always  favouiites  in  this 
class,  being  very  noticeable. 

The  exhibitb  in  the  second  division,  from  which  gardeners 
and  the  profession  generally  are  excluded,  was  on  (he  whole 
hardly  up  to  its  usual  standard.  Even  the  fruit  was  deficient, 
both  in  quantity  and  qaality,  many  well-remembered  names 
being  absent.  Plums  were  not  above  mediocrity  in  any  class 
but  Morello  Cherries  were  fully  up  to  precedent. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  the  1st  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Gore,  market-grower,  Polegate  ;  who  beat  Mr.  Gbiog, 
gardener,  Ashburuham  Place,  by  only  a  few  points.  Is  it 
quite  fair  for  these  wholesale  growers  to  compete  with  gentle- 
men's gardeners  ? 

There  were  nine  competitors  in  a  class  for  six  Fig1',  a  dish  of 
very  fine  Brunswick,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  being  best. 
Melons  were  not  first-class,  and  the  show  of  Grapes  was  poor 
for  Battle 

In  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  class  Mr.  Camm  was  1st,  but 
had  it  been  a  week  later  this  honour  would  most  certainly 
have  gone  to  Mr.  W.  Allen,  of  Normanhurst,  whose  bunches 
were  more  symmetrical,  though  the  berries  wanted  a  little 
more  finish. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  a  fine  and  even  lot,  and 
required  careful  judging.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  from  the 
open  wall,  Dymond  being  to  the  front,  a  perfect  dish  of  six 
securing  the  1st  prize, 

Thtre  are  many  special  prizes  given  by  the  landowners  of 
the  district  as  well  as  the  Society  which  invited  good  com- 
petition;  for  instance,  that  for  four  flowering,  and  four  fine 
foliage  plants,  and  a  similar  one  for  gardeners  and  amateurs 
only,  which,  combined  with  the  prizes  for  exotic  and  British 
Ferns,  served  to  well  fill  the  first  division  tent.  Vallota 
purpurea  major,  V.  eximia,  ofW.  Bull,  by  its  extreme  bright- 
ness compelling  attention ;  it  is  a  desirable  variety,  with  a 


dwarf  habit,  and  large,  rosy-scarlet  flowers  with  pure  white 
centres,  altogether  an  advance  on  V.  purpurea  ;  and  Gilbert's 
variety  of  Statice  profusa  formed  conspicuous  specimens  iu  all 
the  collections  staged. 

Groups  were  very  good,  the  1st  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Giigg, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Table  deorations  were  good,  bat  q 'ite  a  replica  of 
Hastings. 

BATH    FLORAL    FETE. 

August  20,  30.— This  Society  held  its  autumn  show  on  the 
above  dates  under  much  more  favourable  weather  than  is 
customary.  The  Sydney  Gardens  is  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
holding  of  such  an  exhibition,  the  wealth  of  tree  growth  giving 
the  desired  amount  of  shade  and  coolness  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  hundreds  who  patronise  the  show  when  the  weather  is 
summer-like. 

The  great  teut  devoted  to  trained  flowering  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Fuchsias,  &c,  presented  a  magnificent 
.spectacle,  aud  was  better  filled  than  we  have  seen  it  for 
some  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  excellent. 

Specimen,  Plants.— The  principal  class  was  that  fur  eighteen 
specimens,  six  to  be  flowering,  the  remainder  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  an  easy  1st,  staging  grand 
specimens  of  Kentias  Belmoreana  and  Fosteriana,  Phoenix 
rupicola,  Codueums  Countess,  Queen  Victoria,  Chelsonii, 
angustifolia  ;  Ixoras,  Ericas,  Allauianda  nobilis,  and  Bou- 
gainvillea  glab  a.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  Chipping  Soibury, 
2nd,  with  smaller  plants.  BougainvilleaSanderii,  Stephanotis, 
and  Tabernaemoataaa  coronaria  being  ih^  more  noteworthy; 
Messrs.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  were  3rd. 

Mr.  Cypher  staged  six  grand  plants  iu  the  class  for  that 
number,  and  was  again  an  easy  1st.  The  plants  were  Ixora 
Duffii,  Allauianda  nobilis,  PtKenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii, 
Bougainvil'ea  glabra,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  and  a  Heath  ; 
Mr.  G.  TrjCKBR,  Hilp  rton,  Trowbridge,  was  2ad,  with 
smaller,  but,  still,  beautifully  fresh  and  freely-flowered  speci- 
mens—Statice  Gilbertii,  Dipiadenta  Brearleyana,  and  a 
Stephanotis  floribanda  were  his  best  plant". 

For  a  single  specimen  stove  plant,  Mr.  Cypher  showed  a 
magnificent  Ixora  DuffVi ;  Mr.  Tucker  following  with  a  freely- 
bloomed  Dipladenia  amabilis. 

Mr.  Cypher  staged  a  fine  Statice  intermedia  in  the  class  for 
a  single  specimen  greenhouse  plant ;  Mr.  Tucker  having  a 
Lapageria  alba,  taking  the  2nd  priz*. 

Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  were  1st  for  fight  specimen  foliage 
plants,  Palms  preponderating  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Cypher,  with  a  fine  Codiseum  Chelsonii,  took  1st  prize 
for  a  specimen  stove  plant. 

Fuchsias,  which  are  a  feature  at  these  shows,  were  quite  up 
to  the  average  quality,  Mr.  G.  Tucker  once  more  demonstrating 
his  skill  as  a  grower  and  trainer  of  these  summer  plants  by 
taking  the  1st  prize  fur  nine  specimens;  P.  Hum,  Esq, 
Bradford,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lye  3:d. 

E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  1st  for  six  varieties; 
Lady  Pitman,  Bath,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barford  3rd. 

Mr.  Ticker  was  1st  with  a  single  specimen,  dark,  as  also 
for  a  light  flowered  variety  ;  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  2nd  in  both 
classes. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  Orchids,  and  was 
also  1st  for  a  specimen  Erica,  and  of  one  new  or  rare  plant. 

Ooitps.— -These  devices,  instead  of  occupying  their  accus- 
tomed position  in  the  centre  of  the  tents,  were  crowded  into 
the  upper  end,  which  spoiled  the  effect,  when  the  splendour 
of  former  shows  is  remembered.  There  is,  however,  a  reduc- 
tion of  space,  and  of  money  value  offered  ia  prizes,  which  was  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  the  exhibition.  In  his  1st  prize  group, 
Mr.  Cypher  displayed  great  tas'.e  in  arraogemejt,  and  the 
q  ulity  of  tha  flowers  employe  1  was  good.  Orchid3,  including 
Dmdrobes,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  and  Odontoglossums,  iu 
variet}',  were  freely  made  use  of.  Humea  elegans,  Coditeums, 
Bamboos,  and  Liliums,  with  a  groundwork  of  dwarf  loliage 
and  miss,  made  an  attractive  exhibit ;  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son, 
Bath,  were  2nd,  with  a  less  artistic  display  ;  Major  Dohertv 
(gr.,  H.  Plance),  arranged  a  bright  and  effective  group,  and 
was  awarded  3-d  prize. 

Ferns,  Begonias,  double  and  single;  Coleus,  Liliums,  Cox- 
combs, GloxiLias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias,  each 
have  classes  provided,  and  in  which  there  is  a  healthy 
competition,  and  together  they  make  up  an  interesting  and 
varied  exhibition. 

Cot  Flowers 

filled  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  large  tent :  and  as  with  the 
plants,  so  with  these,  there  were  numerous  entries.  Of  Show 
Dahlias,  in  twenty-four  varieties,  there  were  three  entries,  all 
good.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  showed  the  best,  his  varieties 
being:  Dr.  Kt-ynes,  Joseph  Ashby.Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Duchess  of 
York,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Rev.  J.  Gooday,  Mr.  Glassock,  Southern 
Queen,  Virginale,  Willie  Garrett;  Maud  Fellowes,  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  Henrietta,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wyndham,  Prince 
Bismar.'k,  Mrs.  GUdstone,  Diadem,  J.  Walker,  Victor, 
F.  Tranter,  Dante,  Mrs.  Giffard,  and  Win,  Rawlings;  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  was  2nd;  an  I  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chip- 
penham, 3rd.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  Cray 
&  Sons,  Frome,  were  1st.  For  nine  fancy  varieties,  Mr. 
Humphries  was  1st,  Mr.  Tresseder  2nd,  and  J.  Walker  3rd. 
The  competition  iu  the  class  for  twelva  bunches  of  Cactus 
Fahlias  in  six  varieties  made  a  large  and  attractive  show,  and 
must  have  given  the  judges  some  difficulty  in  deciding. 
Messrs.  Crvs  &  Sons  were  1st,  their  stand  including  Starfish, 
Britannia,  G.  Sherbrook,  Primrose  Dame,  and  Standard 
Bearer  ;  Mr.  Treseder  was  again  2nd,  and  Mr  Walker  3rd. 
Singles  and  Pompons  made,  too,  a  pretty  show.     Mr.  T.  Carr 


Tiverton-on-Avon,  and  Messrs.  Cray'  Sl  Sons,  won  the  premier 
prizes. 

Gladiolus  were  staged  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  generally 
was  superb.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  1st,  with  thirty- 
six  spikes  in  eighteen  varieties;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  with 
twelve  spikes. 

Roses  were  very  good,  and  the  comp.tition  fairly  keen. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  took  1st  prize  for 
twenty  -  four  blooms,  staging  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Lady 
Londonderry,  and  Medea,  in  good  form.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
2nd,  with  flowers  scarcely  so  large  as  the  winner's ;  and 
Messrs.  Garawav,  Bath,  were  3rd.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  won  the  ls>t  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  his 
best  bring  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Niphttos,  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  took  2nd  prizs  with 
a  nice  clean  lot  of  blooms. 

For  Twelve  Teas,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock  scored  again,  Perle  des 
Jardine,  Madame  Lambard,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte  being  his  best ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  2nd.  The  latter 
was  a  good  1st  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  five  trusses  of 
each,  staging  brightly-colourad  hybrids  and  Teas.  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons  and  G.  Garawat  following  with  Teas  in 
varitty. 

Annuals,  Herbaceous  Flcwers  in  bunches,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Su-ett  Peas,  <&a. — These  were  exceptionally  good,  the  Asters  in 
particular.  Bouquets,  Vases  of  Flowers,  and  other  devices 
were  as  usual  both  numerous  and  good.  Table  decorations 
were  represented  by  eight  competitors,  Lady  Theodore 
Guest  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins),  taking  first  honours. 

Fruit. 

These  classes  were  well  filled  in  almost  every  case,  no  less 
than  seven  competing  in  the  class  for  eightdishes.  J.  N.  Flem- 
hing,  Esq.  (gr.,  W.  Mitchell),  Romsey,  took  the  1st  place,  he 
having  Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes'  Sutton's 
A  1  Melon,  N.gro  Largo  Figs,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  Pond's  Seedling  Plums,  and  Morello 
Cherries.  Lady  Ashburtox  (gr  ,  Mr.  Hall),  was  2nd,  showing 
among  his  dishes  fine  Brunswick  Figs,  Muscat  Grapes,  and 
Pine-apple  Nectarines.  Lady  Theodore  Guest  was  3rd,  only 
one  bunch  of  Muscat  Grapes,  and  two  of  Gros  Maroc  were 
staged  in  this  exhibit. 

There  were  several  tntries  for  eight  batches  of  Grapes  in 
four  varieties,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  1st ;  showing  very  fine 
clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Marsh,  Bath,  was  2nd  ;  and 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  3rd. 

Mr.  G.  Sutton,  Bristol,  was  1st  with  five  bunches  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  in  the  class  for  any  other  white  variety, 
and  the  Bromham  Fruit  Co.  took  the  1st  prize  for  Muscats. 
There  were  olher  classes  tor  Grapes,  and  in  every  instance 
the  quality  was  good,  and  the  c  •mpstiti  jn  keen. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nuts,  Melons,  Figs,  and 
Tomatos  are  each  severally  provided  for,  and  in  these  quite  a 
large  entry  was  made,  and  the  qual  ty  throughout  was  excel- 
lent in  every  respect.  Apples,  particularly  the  culinary 
varieties,  were  very  tine  and  numerous. 

Vegetables,  as  usual,  were  displayed  in  the  open  air  on  the 
slope  closely  abutting  on  the  railway,  and,  as  is  customary  at 
Bath,  the  competition  was  keen,  and  the  produce  very  finely 
selected.  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Tomatos  were  especially 
fine. 

There  were  several  non -competitive  exhibits  ;  lovely 
Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym  ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons 
showed  garden  Roses  and  single  flowered  Dahlias ;  Messrs. 
Walters,  Bath,  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses;  Messrs.  Werb, 
of  Stourbridge,  a  collection  of  annuals  ;  the  Devon  Nursery- 
Co.,  Teignmouth,  contributed  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  other 
flowers  ;  Alderman  Chaffin  staged  some  handsome  Mad  res- 
field  Court  and  Cancn  Hall  Muscat  Grapes  from  his  extensive 
vineries  at  Bath. 

The  secretaries,  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Jeffery  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  extent  and  quility  of  the 
show,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  them  from  t  xhibitors  and 
public,  every  detail  connecttd  therewith  being  carried  out  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Fine  weather  favoured  the  show, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  financial  results  are  satisfactory. 


WE  LLINGBORO  D  GH     AND     MIDLAND 
COUNTIES  DAHLIA. 

August  30.— Instead  of  holding  their  annual  exhibition  in 
the  cold  and  bare  Corn  Exchange  as  heretofore,  the  Society 
arranged  for  their  flowers  to  be  staged  under  a  spacious  tent 
iri  a  paddock  adjoining  the  residence  of  their  President, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pendered,  at  Red  well,  Wellingborough.  There 
was  an  excellent  show  of  Dahlias,  with  the  addition  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Several  Dahlia-growers  from  the  south 
exhibited,  and  it  was  the  best  display  the  Society  has  yet 
held.  Many  of  the  woking  men  of  Wellingborough  and 
district  grow  Dahlias  for  exhibition. 

The  principal  class  of  those  open  to  all  comers,  was  one  for 
thirty-six  blooms  of  show  and  fancy  varieties  ;  and  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr  John  Walker,  Nurseryman, 
Thame,  who  had  refined  flowers  of  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  James 
Cocker,  Gaiety,  Chiefiain,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Muriel  Hobbs, 
Shottesham  Hero,  John  Wyatt,  Maud  Fellowes,  Mr.  Giass- 
cock,  Mrs.  Every,  Buffalo  Bill,  &c.  ;  Mr.  8.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham,  was  2nd,  aho  with  very  good  blooms. 

With  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  again  1st ; 
his  principal  flowers  were  John  Walker,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Duke 
of  Fife,  John  Standish,  David  Johpson,  Rev.  J.  B.  faram 
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Arthur  Raw  lings,  Kathleen,  Ac;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  was 
2nd  with  blooms  of  good  quality* 

So  strong  was  Mr.  Walker  that  he  was  also  placed  1st 
with  twelve  blooms,  showing  in  flue  character  in  this  class 
such  varieties  as  John  Walker,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Seraph,  Maud 
IVllmves,  Victor,  John  Hickling,  Duke  of  Fife,  Florence 
Tranter,  &c.  ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  again  '2nd.. 

There  were  two  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias  shown  on  boards. 
The  best  eighteen  blooms  came  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  who 
had  excellent  blooms,  chief  among  them  Mrs  Carter  Page, 
The  Clown,  Lucius,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Exhibition,  Charles 
Woodbridge,  Keynes  White,  Ebony,  Starfish,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Walker  was  a  close  2nd;  he  had,  differing  from  the  fore- 
going, J.  F.  Hudsoo,  Debonnair,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
Britannia,  and  Sylph. 

Mr.  J.  WALKtRwas  1st  with  twelve  blooms,  acdhestaged  in 
excellent  character,  Britannia,  Zephyr,  Lucius,  J.  F.  Hudson, 
The  Clown,  Mary  Service,  Night,  Stella,  and  Magnificent  ; 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  2nd. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  three  blooms  in  a 
bunch,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  ltt  with  a  very  fine  lot,  having 
Monarch  (Dew),  Britannia,  Purity,  white  (uew)  ;  Mrs.  Carter 
Page,  Princeof  Yellows  (new),  Lucius,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  J. 
Goddard,  Exquisite,  Zephyr,  and  Major  Tuppeny  ;  Mr.  J. 
Walker  took  the  2nd  prize,  having  distinct  from  the  fore- 
going, Stella,  Ruby,  and  J.  F.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Walker  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  bunches  of 
Pompon  Dahlias,  putting  up  model  flowers  of  the  following 
varieties :— Cheerfulness,  Opal,  Adnenne,  Sunny  Diybreak, 
Bacchus,  Ganymede,  Douglas,  Emily  Hopper,  Tommy  Keith, 
and  Rosalie ;  and  he  took  the  1st  prize  for  an  elaborate  vase 
of  Dahlias,  which  was  much  admired. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  blooms  of  a 
yellow  Dahlia.  Mr.  Mortimer  came  1st,  with  R.  T.  Raw- 
liugs,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  2nd,  with  John  Hickling. 

A  special  prize  for  the  best  new  Cectus  Dahlia  in  the  show 
whieh  has  never  before  been  exhibited,  was  awarded  to  Village 
Maid,  a  light  green  variety,  tipped  with  ruby,  from  Mr.  J. 
Green  (Hobbies  &  Co.),  Dereham. 

There  were  several  classes  for  Dahlias  shown  by  amateurs, 
but  open  to  all  comers,  and  here  the  local  growers  came  to 
the  fore  with  excellent  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Welling- 
borough, had  the  best  twelve,  and  Mr.  T.  Pendered  came  Sad. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus— a  very  good  lot— came 
from  Mr.  H.  Bindly,  Desborough.  Mr.  J.  York  had  the  best 
six  blooms.  Cactus  varieties  were  also  shown  in  bunches. 
There  were  also  special  prizes  for  amateurs,  for  show  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  in  each  case  very  good  blooms  were 
staged.     Dahlias  were  also  well  shown  by  cottagers. 

Certificates  of  Merit  weie  awarded  to  two  new  Cactus 
Dahlias,  viz.,  Minnie  Walker,  delicate  primrose  suffused  with 
white,  a  very  refined  flower,  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer;  and  to 
Baden  Powell,  bright  red  tipped  and  suffused  with  maroon, 
and  of  the  finest  Cactus  type,  from  Mr.  John  Green, 
Dereham. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington  and  Rothesay,  had  a  large 
a  d  interesting  collection  of  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  John  Green 
Dereham,  the  same. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  3). — This  Society,  which  Is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Stot'aud,  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  the  above  date.  The 
entries  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  when  they  came 
to  be  staged,  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  vegetable  section. 
The  show,  however,  was  a  good  one,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sec  at  Stirling,  where  the 
enthusiasm  both  of  exhibitors  and  the  pnbllc  is  great.  Hor- 
ticulture is  very  strongly  represented  at  the  "  City  of  the 
Rock,"  and  much  first-class  gardening  is  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  district. 

Mr.  Lunt,  gr.  at  Keir,  was,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front,  with 
fruits  from  under  glass,  carrying  off  all  the  leading  Grape 
prizes,  his  exhibits  being  excellent  in  evtry  respect.  Mr. 
Lunt'3  plants  were  on  a  par  with  his  fruits,  foliage  plants 
especially  being  of  much  merit.  All  the  leading  prize3  for 
plants  were  also  won  by  Mr.  Lunt. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Polmaise  Gardens,  as  usual,  took  the  lead- 
ing prizes  for  hardy  fruits. 

Mr.  Craig  and  Messrs.  Drummond,  nurserymen,  represent- 
ing the  trade,  were  strong  in  table  and  other  plants. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  florist,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Peaches  and 
Plums  which  were  much  admired. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  for  the  past  thirteen  years  Gardener  at  Park 
House,  Cottingham,  as  Gardener  to  H.  E.  Goddard,  Esq., 
Thwaite  House,  Cottingham. 

Mr.  R.  Barton,  for  the  past  eight  years  Foreman  at  The 
Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Ch  as.  Cave, 
Bart.,  Sidbury  Manor,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Bri'nt,  for  over  four  years  Head  Gardener  at 
Barra  Hall,  Hayes,  Middlesex,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Major  W.  Bcrgess,.  Fernside,  Child's  Hill,  N.W. 

Mr.  E.  Norton,  for  the  last  three  years  as  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Baron  Dimsdale,  Essendon  Place,  Hatfield. 

Mr.  George  Williams  has  been  appointed,  through  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  as  Head  Gar- 
dener to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  at 
Addiscombe  Park,  Croydon. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cousins,  as  Head  Gardener  to  C.  E.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Algoa  Lodge,  Beckenbam. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

BULBS,    &C. 

Jab.  Cocker  &  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

lu <k sons,  Chester. 

Jas.  Garter  <fc  Co.,  '237,  High  Holboro,  London,  W.C. 

W.  Fromow  d:  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sidrav,  Ltd  ,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth, 

Sheffield. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester. 
Fred  Smith  &  Co  ,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Leonard  Brown,  Brentwood.  Essex. 
Bruce  and  Robbie,  42,  Castle  Street,  Forfar,  N.B. 
Pope  &  Sons,  Central  Avenue,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham. 
W.  Smith  «fc  Son,  Exchange  Seed  Warehouse,  Aberdeen. 
Edmonson  Bros.,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
Ant,  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
"  Samsons,"  S  and  10,  Portland  Strett,  Kilmarnn_k. 
Maurice  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
Robert  Pringle,  40,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 
Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 
W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Stirling,  N.B. 
Oakenhead  &  Co.,  So,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
John  K.  Kjnq,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  Reading,  Berkshire. 
B*rr  &  Sons.  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London,  W.C. 
Dicksons  &  Co.j  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dicksons,  Chester— Select  Roses  ;  Select  Strawberries. 
Albert    Chatwin,    35,    Wheeley's    Road,    Edgbaston,    Bir- 
mingham, Carnations. 
W.  A.  Brotherton,  Rochester,   Michigan,  U.S.A. —Michigan 

Wild  Flowers,  Tubers,  Bulbs,  &c.     Special,  Wholesale. 
Louis  Paillet,  Valle  de  Chatenay,  Chatenay,  Paris,  Paeonies, 

Roses,  Plants  for  Forcing,  ami  Fruit-trees. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet  Nurseries,  Herts, 

Carnations. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris, 

Bulbous  Plants,  Strawberries,  Hardy  Flowers,  &c. 
M.    Pritchard,    Riverslea    Nursery,    Christchurch,    Hants, 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Alfred  Woodroffe,  Northcote  Nursery,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
M.    Ccthbektson,    Rothesiy,     N.B.  —  Herbaceous    Plants, 

Pansies,  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  August  26  to  September  1, 1900.  Height  above 
Bea-level  24  feet. 
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8.S.W. 
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S.S.E. 

61-1 
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60-8  59:3 
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Remarks.  —  The 
mornings  and  dull 


past  wpek  has  b?en  remarkable  for  misty 
,  cold  days. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  September  1,  is  furnished 
fiom  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  was  mostly  fair  and  dry  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week,  but  towards  its  close  it 'became  unsettled 
and  rainy,  at  first  in  the  north  and  west,  and  subsequently 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

"The  temperature  was  just  equal  to,  or  rather  below  the 
mean  generally,  but  was  2°  above  it  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  on  the  31st,  and  ranged 
from  76"  in  England,  E.,  and  75°  in  England,  S,  to  G8C  in 


Scotland,  N.,  and  Ireland,'N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were 
recorded  on  rather  irregular  dates,  but  generally  between  the 
2(Jth  and  29th  in  the  west  and  north,  and  on  the  31st  in  the 
south.  They  ranged  from  3b°  in  Scotland,  E.,  37°  in 
Ireland,  N.,  and  38*  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  Ireland,  S.,  to  4S"  in 
England,  S.,  and  to  55°  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  just 
equalled  it  in  Scotland,  W.,  but  in  all  other  districts  there 
was  a  deficit. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  over  the  country 
generally,  but  exceeded  the  normal  in  Scotland,  N.,  and 
England,  N.W.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  42  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  33in  England,  N.W. , 
to  26  in  Ireland,  N.,  25  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  17  in 
Enghnd,  N.E." 


Markets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  SEPTEMBER  6. 

[  We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  "Fern," 
bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  ., 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

spikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  doz.  blras. 
Lilium  rubrum.doz. 
iiilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches 


.  it.  s.  d. 


0    2  6  j 

0-2  0 
0-12  0 
0-4  0 

6    — 

6-5  0 
6-4  0 

0-5  0 

0-3  0 

0-5  0 

0-5  0 

0-24  0 

Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 2  0-40 

Mignonette,    dozen 

punches  

Montbretias,  bunch 
Odoiitoglossums,  per 

dozen       

Roses,  Red,  per  ioz. 

—  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen ,    10-30 

—  Safrano,       per 

doien 10-30 

—  Catherine  Mer- 

met,  per  dozen  2  0-  5  ft 
Smilai,  per  bunch  4  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms...        ...    C  4    C  0 


0  6 


4  0- 
1  u- 


fi  0 


8  0 
3  0 


Plants  ix  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d. 


Ad. an  turns,  p.  doz. 
Arbor-  vi  tee,  var.,  doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Cannas,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  doz. ... 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozea 

—  viridis,  perdoz. 
Ericas, var., per  doz. 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen 
Fernp,    in    variety, 
per  dozen 


s.  ~d.  s.  d. 

5  0-70 

6  0-36  0 

18  0-86  0 

5  0-10  6 

18  0    — 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-30  0 

9  0-18  0 

12  0-36  0 

6  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

Ferns,    small,    per 

100            4  0-  fi  0 

Ficus  elastica,  eacn  1   u  -  7  ■■: 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         ...  10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  8  0-  i  0 
Marguerite  s,       per 

dozen       8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-9  0- 
Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  u 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  O 

—  Ivyleaf.perdoz.  8  n-10  0 

Spineas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  U 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel      ... 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Beetroots,  bushel.. 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   ... 
Carrots,    new,    per 

dozen... 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  perdz. 
Cress,     per     dozen 

punnets 
Cacumbers,  doz.  .. 
Mndive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 
Garlic,  new,  lb.    \i. 
Horseradish,    l£ng. 

lish,  bundle    ... 

—  foreign,    per 
bundle 

L^eks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,       English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English       Cos, 
per  score        ...: 


S.     d.     : 

2  6 


1  6- 

2  0- 
'1  C 

1  6 

0  fi 

1  6- 

0  6 

0  fJ- 

3  0 

1  6- 

1  « 
I  0 

1  6 
0-3 


2  0 

30 

2  0 
2  0 

•_•  6 


10-16 


Mint,  new,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,      picklers 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag 

—  Green,  dozen ... 

—  cases    

—  English,  bag  ... 
Parsley,  12  hunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas,  per  bnshel  ... 
Potatos,  per  ton    ..  i 
Radishes.  12  bches. 
Salad,    small,  pun- 

nets,  per  doz«n 
Shallots,  new,r.  lb. 
Spinach,  persievd... 

—  bush.l 

Tomatos,    English, 

new1,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 

—  French,  crate* 
Turnips,    new,    per 

dozen 

—  in  bags.. 
Vegetable-Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


.  d.  s  d. 
.  6    — 


6-2  0 
0-6  0 
0  — 
0  — 
9-  1  0 
0-4  0 
0-90  0 
0-  1  0 


g-  2  a 

C-  3  0 

2-0  2£ 

6     — 

6-2  0 
6-3  0 

6-  1   0 

ft-H 


0  4-0 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples,       English, 
per  bushel — ■ 

SuffleWs 

Keswicks 

Juliens     

Quarrendens 

Various 

Apricots,  per  dozen 
Bananas,  bunch  .. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Pigs     (New),     per 

dozen 

Filberts,  per  lb.    ... 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

—  Muscats,     A., 
per  lb 

—  Muscats,      B., 
per  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Denia.in  barrels 
Lemons,  case 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


16-20 
10-20 
16-26 
3  0-40 
10-20 
16-20 
6  0-11  0 
0  3i-0  4 


0  9- 
0  1% 

0  6- 

0  9- 

1  0- 
1  0- 


1  6 


2  0-30 

10-16 

0  7-10 

4  0    — 

12  0-18  0 


Melons,  each 

—  Foreign  Rocks. 
Melons,      Valencia, 

cases  (24  to  36) 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 

OlasB  A 

Class  B 

Oranges,  Naples,  p. 

case      " 

Peaches,  per  doz. — 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Pears,    Califomian, 
cases    

—  Wms.,  Eng.,  si. 

—  Williams, French 
in  boxes  (48)  ... 

in  crates,  ac- 
cording to  count 
Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  English,  various 
per  sieve 

Green     Gages      in 
sieves       


s.d. 
n  i>- 
1  6 


s.  d. 
1  3 


4  0     — 


5  0- 
2  0- 


4  0- 
1  6- 


S  0 
4  0 


8  0 
2  6 


4  0 
1  6- 


7  6 
2  0- 
1  0 


3  0 

5  0 

1  3 

2  6 


Remahks.— A  quantity  of  home-grown  Plums  sold  as  low  a 
4Jd.  per  sieve  on  Saturday  last.  Apples  continue  low  in 
price.  The  first  Blackberries  were  on  the  market  a  few  days 
ago  ;  and  there  are  some  Califomian  Plums.  The  supply 
generally  is  plentiful,  and  trade  is  slow. 

Potatos. 
Potatos  :  Various  and   Kents,  65s.  to  90s.  per  ton.    John 
Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  September  5.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  :  —  Bananas, 
extras,  lis.  to  13s.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  9s.  to  10s.  do. ;  No.  2, 
7s.  6d.  to  9s.  do. ;  Grapes,  English,  new,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ; 
foreign,  Denia,  Is  to  2s.  Gd.  per  barrel ;  do.,  3s.  Gd.  to  6s.  6d. 
per  case ;  black,  3s.  to  6s.  per  barrel ;  Almeira,  legitimates, 
lis.  to  14s.  per  barrel ;  tinted,  sound,  5s.  to  Ss.  do.  ;  wasty, 
Is.  to  3s.  do. ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  cases,  300's,  20s.  to  24s.  ; 
360's,  12s.  Gd.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Naples,  cases,  20s.  to  30«.  ;  Melons, 
Valencia,  24's,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  case  ;  do.,  36's,  5s.  to 
«s.  Gd.  do. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  4s.  to  5s.  per  case  ; 
do.,  5's,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  6d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb  ;  Apples 
arriving  to  special  order. 

Liverpool  :  September  5. — Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Early  Regents,  2s.  10</.  to  3s.  3d.  ;  Bruces, 
3s.  to  3s.  to  3s.  3d. ;  Kidneys,  4s.  to  4s.  9d. ;  Lynn  Grey, 
~2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d. ;  Main  Crops,  4s.  9<f. ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to  Sd. 
per  12  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  cwt;  Carrots, 
fid.  to  Sd  per  12  bunches ;  Onions,  foreign,  4s.  to  5s.  per 
cwt. ;  Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuce,  Sd. 
to  lOcL  per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers.  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Cauli- 
flowers, lOd.  to  Is.  Qd.  do. ;  Cabbages,  id.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Celery, 
Is.  to  2s.  do.  St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  per  peck;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ;  Pines,  English,  Gs.  each ; 
Apples,  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb. ;  Pears,  2d.  to  id.  do. ;  Tomatos, 
6d.  do. ;  Damsons,  3d.  do. ;  Peas,  Is.  Gd.  per  peck  ;  Cucum- 
bers, id.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb.  Birkenliead :  Potatos, 
loi.  to  Is.  per  peck ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  id.  each ;  Damsons, 
2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Od.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lb. ; 
do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Mushrooms,  Gd.  to  lOd.  do. ; 
Peaches,  2d.  to  4d.  each. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  September  5. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  an  average  attendance  on  to-day's  seed  market.  There 
is  a  good  inquiry  for  Red  Clover-seed  at  advancing  rates.  Tre- 
foil is  very  scarce  and  dear.  No  change  is  shown  in  either 
White  or  Alsyke.  As  regards  Trifolium,  supply  and  demand 
are  both  alike  moderate.  Samples  of  new  Mustard  and  Rape- 
seed  realise  former  terms.  Winter  Tares,  with  limited  offer- 
ings, favour  sellers,  whilst  seed  Rye  is  harder.  The  market 
for  Bird-seeds  is  very  firm.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans 
keep  exceedingly  steady. 


CORN. 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         ., 

Oats 

s.      d. 

25      0 

25    10 

16      7 

i.     d. 

28      S 

25      2 
18      1 

«.    d. 
+    88 

-     0       8 

+     1       6 

Lormpondenti 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  September  1,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Carnation  Plants  with  Larv^:  :  R.  P.,  Lost- 
wit/lid.  Your  Carnations  are  infested  with  the 
larvje  of  a  Dipterous  fly  (Anthomyia  sp.),  re- 
sembling very  closely  the  species  which  attacks 
the  Onion.  It  is  a  very  destructive  insect,  but 
fortunately  is  very  local  in  its  distribution.  Go 
over  the  plants  carefully,  and  remove  all  attacked 
shoots  with  grubs,  and  transplant  to  fresh  ground. 

Carnations  dying  off  from  the  Root  upwards  : 
G.  A.  B.  The  death  of  the  plants  is  due  to 
eel  worms — microscopic  creatures  that  infest  soils, 
especially  the  pasture  loams  favoured  by  gar- 
deners. There  is  no  known  cure  that  will  not 
also  kill  the  plants.  The  loam  should  not  be 
used  fresh  from  the  field,  but  be  placed  in  a 
stack  for  a  year  or  longer,  and  be  kept  free  from 
all  kinds  of  herbage,  or  if  used  in  small  quan- 
tities it  may  be  baked  or  scalded  so  that  all 
insect  life  in  it  is  destroyed. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust:  T.  B.,  Esher.  The  mag- 
gots have  disappeared  from  the  leaf  ;  but  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
causing  the  fungus,  though  they  may  help  to 
disseminate  it. 

Correction.  —  Lecture  on  Montbretias  and 
Crocosmias  :  In  our  report  of  M.  Lemoine's 
paper  on  p.  177,  an  error  was  made  in  attri- 
buting to  M.  Crozy  the  raising  of  Montbretia 
crocoBmaenora,  which  we  are  now  told  was  raised 
by  the  late  M.  Victor  Lemoine.  Tritonia  aurea 
was  not  originally  known  as  a  Kniphofia,  but 
there  are  cases  where  true  Kniphofias  have  at  one 
time  been  described  as  Tritonias.  K.  sarmentosa 
for  instance. 

Double-flowered  Mayweed  :  R.  F.  S.  The 
double  form  of  Matricaria  inodora  is  interesting, 
but  not  particularly  rare. 

Fungus  :  D.  W.  W.  Dried  up ;  send  better 
specimens  packed  in  damp  moss. 

Gardener's  Notice  to  Quit  :  T.  T.  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  Herbaceous  Perennials  "  :  X.  Y.  Z.  Unless 
the  schedule  says  that  flowers  of  Lilies  and  other 
bulbous  plants  may  not  be  shown,  the  exhibitor 
was  certainly  within  his  right  in  showing  them 
amongst  herbaceous  perennials. 

Hickory  Pine  from  California  :  ft  W.  S.  We 
believe  this  to  be  synonymous  with  Pinus  Bal- 
fouriana,  called  in  Nevada  the  "Fox  Tail  Pine." 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  H.  Your  Pears  were  quite 
smashed  in  post. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Seeds.  Angelonia  Gard- 
nerii,  Hooker. — T.  8.  N.  P.  Loasa  aurantiaca. — 
Subscriber,  Ireland.  1,  Asplenium  adiantum 
virgina  ;  2,  Scolopendrium  vulgare ;  3,  Polypo- 
dium  vulgare. — E.  Parsloiv.  1,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  ;  2,  Sequoia  sempevirens  (Redwood)  ;  3, 
Thuia  gigantea  (T.  Lobbi  of  gardens)  ;  4,  Juni- 
perus  virginiana  var.  ;  5,  Juniperus  chinensis. — 
Flowers.  1,  Verbascum  virgatum ;  2,  Celsia 
cretica  ;  3,  Malva  moschata  alba  ;  4,  Bocconia 
cordata  ;  5,  Amaryllis  reticulata  of  gardens ;  6, 
Cy rtodeira  f  ulgida.  — E.  J.  J.  Chicorium  Inty bus 
(Chicory) — G.  H.  A.  The  Maidenhair  Ferns  are 
all  garden -raised  varieties  of  the  Adiantum  Wal- 
toni  class ;  6,  PoIyBtichum  angulare. — H.  B. 
Catasetum  maculatum — W.  M.  Crinum  Moorei. 
Quite  hardy  outdoors,  if  planted  deep  and  close  to 
a  wall,  or  in  a  border  against  a  plant-house. — Con- 
stant Reader.  1,  Tradescantia  virginiea ;  2, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum ;  3,  Cistus  ladaniferus 
(Gum  Cistus) ;  4,  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  ; 
5,  Bocconia  coidata  ;  6,  Stachys  lanata. — B.  A.  X. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Fuchsia. —  W.Inwi*.  The  Orchid  is  Dendrobium 
densiflorum.  Others  next  week. — T.  S.  Rastrick. 
We  should  be  obliged  by  your  sending  better 
specimens. 

Notice  to  Jobbing  Gardener  :  Employer. 
Unless  there  is  a  written  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  jobber  may  be  discharged  when- 


ever the  employer  chooses,  no  notice  being 
required.  These  men  are  usually  engaged 
verbally  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

Parasite  on  Clover  :  Qitericus.    Cuscuta  Trifoli 
a  Dodder  peculiar  to  Clover. 

Pine-bark  Perforated  :  W.  Begbie.  The  bark  is 
filled  with  the  breeding  tunnels  of  Hylurgus 
piniperda  (Pine  beetle).  Fell  the  trees,  strip  off 
the  bark  and  burn  it,  together  with  all  dead 
wood,  fallen  green  shoots,  and  loose  bark  lying 
about.  To  do  this  will  lessen  the  number  of  the 
beetles.     Keep  the  wood  clear  of  fallen  rubbish. 

Plans  of  Public  and  Private  Parks  :  R.  Hellwig. 
Several  are  to  be  found  in  Milner's  Landscape 
Gardening,  a  recent  work ;  and  in  Loudon's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  and  Repton's  Ob- 
servations  on  Landscape  Gardening :  Observations 
on  the  T/ieory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. They  may  give  you  information  at  the 
office  of  the  London  County  Council,  Spring 
Gardens  ;  or  at  the  British  Museum. 

Plums  :  W.  L.  The  swellings  upon  the  fruits  are 
most  likely  due  to  the  skin  having  been  punc- 
tured by  insects,  or  injured  in  some  other  way. 

Rating  of  Land  with  Glasshouses  Built  upon 
it  :  W.  Hilton.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  together 
with  Lords  Watson,  Macnaghten,  and  Morris, 
finally  agreed,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with 
the  result  that  market  gardens  under  glass  were 
in  future  not  to  be  rated  as  agricultural  land, 
but  were  to  be  assessed  on  the  same  scale  as  land 
on  which  immovable  buildings  are  constructed. 

Splitting  of  Apricots  :  B.  S.  G.  An  alternately 
very  dry  state  of  the  border  and  a  very  wet  one 
are  the  usual  causes  of  this  malady.  A  medium 
moist  condition  the  greater  part  of  the  year  suits 
■  this  fruit  tree  the  best,  as  English  nurserymen 
bud  it  on  the  Wilding  Plum,  a' surface-rooting 
species,  which  is  a  stock  that  is  rather  suscep- 
tible to  the  vicsssitudes  of  the  weather.  Of 
course,  in  light,  shallow  soils,  or  those  overlying 
gravel  or  sand,  more  water  is  required  than  in 
heavy  soils  overlying  a  retentive  stratum.  Let 
plenty  of  water  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
border  that  is  within  a  yard  of  the  wall,  and  do 
not  omit  to  afford  the  border  a  drenching  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  otherwise  many  of  the 
flower-buds  may  drop.  This  holds  good  of  all 
hardy  fruit  trees  grown  on  walls,  and  more  espe- 
cially stone  fruits. 

Willows  for  River  Bank  and  Damp  Places, 
&c.  :  T.  M.  W.  For  growing  into  timber, 
plant  the  Huntingdon,  Salix  alba,  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth  ;  The  Bedford  Willow,  S.  Russelliana 
also  attains  to  a  large  size,  and  the  bark  contains 
more  tannin  than  the  Oak  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
variety  that  Salicine  is  most  abundant.  The 
best  kinds  of  Osiers  for  basket  makiog,  are 
S.  viminalis  and  S.  triandra.  The  Basford 
Willow  is  likewise  a  good  Osier.  Common 
Alder,  Balsam  Poplar,  and  Virginian  Red  Cedar, 
would  do  well  on  ground  where  the  water  level 
is  2  to  3  feet  below  the  surface  ;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  Alders  when  it  is  much  less.  A  small  work 
on  the  Willow  or  Osier  by  William  Scaling,  was 
published  by  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  in  1868.     It  was  published  in  parts. 


Communications  Received. — Mertens  &  Co. — Messrs.  King  & 
Son.— J.  Ritchie.— B.  C.  R—  W.  H —Young  Gardener.— 
J.  D.— A.  H.— W.  L— M.  C— Crystal  Palace  Company 
(with  thanks).— W.  B.  H.— H.  W.  W.— A.  D.  W.— E.  B.— 

G.  C— F.  K J.  W.— H.  D.  K.  &  Co.— T.  Edington.— G.  P., 

Dorking.— T.  C.  C— S.— D.  H.— A.  T.— S.  S.  T.— S.— 
C.  J.  P.-A.  T.-J.  H.  B.-J.  B.— C.  D.— G.  B.— Edgar.— 
J.  Cairns.— A  L— C.  A— C.  D.— Anxious  One.— H.  W.  W. 
— G.  N.— X.  Y.  Z.— T.  B.— Josiah  R.— Boot  &  Son.— 
A.  Diuwiddii.— The  Mayor  of  Kingston.— C.  Herrin.— 
A.  K.  B.— S.  A. — L.  B.,  New  York. — Professor  George 
Henslow.— W.  R.  P.— R.  P.  B.—  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon  — 
J.  Corderoy.— H.  D.  K.  &  Co. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c.  Received  with  Thanks. — 
R.  8.  &  Co.— W.  C.  &  Co. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GAEDENEBS'  CHEONICLE." 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

IHT-      TREBLED.      ~m$ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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BOTANY  IN   EELATION  TO   THE 
GARDEN. 

TT  is  probably  assumed  by  most  people  that 
•*-  the  gardener  is,  in  -virtue  of  his  profession, 
a  botanist  as  well.  No  assumption  could  well 
be  more  erroneous.  We  assume  that  the 
doctor  understands  chemistry,  that  the  electri- 
cian is  acquainted  with  optics  or  the  laws  of 
light,  and  that  the  chemist  understands  diseases. 
It  is  often  a  great  shock  to  us  when  we  discover 
the  truth.  We  think  that  a  doctor  cannot 
rightly  dispense  his  medicines  if  he  has  not 
extracted  opiurn  from  the  Poppy,  and  learned 
its  chemical  formula  by  direct  analysis  ;  but  we 
might  as  well  assume  that  a  butcher  could  not 
cut  an  ox  to  pieces  scientifically  because  he  had 
not  studied  physiology  at  the  university.  We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  a  gardener  knows  all 
about  the  plants  he  handles  because  he  brings 
his  Peas  and  Tomatos,  his  Asters  and  Begonias, 
to  such  perfection.  And  yet  he  may  be  totally 
ignorant  of  botany  in  spite  of  it  all.  The 
butcher  and  the  physiologist  both  deal  with 
animals,  the  chemist  and  the  doctor  with  drugs, 
the  electrician  and  the  optician  with  light, 
the  mechanic  and  the  miner  with  iron ; 
and  yet  the  one  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the 
other's  department  as  it  they  belonged  to  other 
realms   entirely.     For   a   doctor   can  prescribe 


perfectly  for  his  patient,  because  he  has  learned 
from  the  lecture-room  and  the  Pharmacopoeia 
what  will  best  suit  the  case  in  point.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  diagnose  the  disease,  the  rest  i3  done 
for  him.  Yet  everyone  will  feel  that  the 
medical  man  who  has  had  a  good  chemical 
training  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
brother  who  has  ignored  this  important  branch 
of  medical  science.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
his  equipment  as  a  practitioner,  but  the  wider 
knowledge  will  increase  his  efficiency,  intensify 
his  confidence,  and  win  a  firmer  trust  from  his 
patients. 

As  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  study  of 
chemistry  are  distinct,  though  closely  related, 
so  is  it  with  gardening  and  botany.  A  man 
may  be  a  splendid  botanist,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  keep  his  flower-borders  respectable.  Or  he 
may  be  a  first- class  gardener,  and  not  know  the 
difference  between  an  umbel  and  a  Composite 
flower.  But  everyone  feels  that  if  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  botanist  to  understand  the  art 
of  gardening;,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
every  gardener  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  botany.  To  whatever  genus  or 
order  a  plant  may  belong,  if  it  is  brought  under 
cultivation,  it  must  have  air,  light,  moisture, 
food.  The  duty  of  the  gardener  lies  primarily 
in  discovering  what  amount  of  each  i3  necessary. 
Has  the  plant  roots,  bulbs  or  tubers  ;  does  it 
possess  or  is  it  destitute  of  leaves  ;  is  it  to  be 
grown  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  its  flowers,  or 
its  fruits  ;  has  it  come  from  the  tropics  or  the 
Artie  regions  ;  does  it  love  shade,  abundance  of 
moisture,  a  northern  aspect  ;  or  must  it  be  put 
in  the  open,  with  flower  freely  and  at  all  times 
to  look  up  at  the  sun  I  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  the  gardener  has  to  master,  and  in 
many  instances  the  answer  will  be  quite 
independent  of  the  botanical  order  or  genus. 
One  member  of  the  Primrose  family  may  need 
to  be  treated  just  as  if  it  were  related  to  the 
Water- Lily  or  the  Bog-bean.  Another  must 
be  handled  as  though  it  were  allied  to  the  Viola 
or  Anemone.  The  gardener  is  concerned,  not 
with  names  and  species,  orders  and  families, 
the  number  of  stamens,  or  the  shape  of  the 
ovary  ;  but  with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  plants  under  his  care.  He  is  no  mere 
census  taker,  but  stands  to  his  charge  as  a 
mother  does  to  her  family.  The  mother  knows 
that  each  of  her  ten  children  needs  its  own 
peculiar  treatment.  Its  habits,  appetites, 
individualities  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
nine  ;  and  the  mother  is  successful  in  the 
upbringing  of  her  family  not  in  proportion  as 
she  is  able  to  identify  her  own  children  in  a 
crowd,  but  rather  as  she  is  able  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  needs  of  each  of  her  offspring. 

We  may  therefore  state  with  all  distinctness 
that  a  man  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  botany 
may  nevertheless  become  a  most  skilful 
gardener,  while  the  expert  botanist  may  be  an 
utter  failure  at  horticulture.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  serious  mistake 
to  divorce  the  two,  and  no  gardener  ought  to 
be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  botanical 
science.  We  insist  on  this  mainly  on  two 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  draw  attention  to 
the  great  loss  which  the  gardener  sustains  from 
the  standpoint  of  pleasure  and  delight,  if  he 
knows  nothing  of  botany.  Every  educator 
dwells  upon  the  value  of  the  natural  sciences. 
The  study  of  nature  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  open  the  eye  to  natural  beauty.  The 
greatest  beauty  is  not  necessarily  to  be  found 
in  broad  vistas,  in  sweeping  downs,  in  landscape 
and  seascape.      It  needs  seeking   out ;    and   a 


pocket-lens  applied  to  the  floret  of  a  Daisy,  the 
stamens  of  a  bog-plant,  or  the  colours  of  the 
Eyebright,  will  reveal  marvels  never  dreamed  of 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Nature's  by-ways. 
Think  what  delight  the  botanist  finds  in  a 
garden,  a  rockery,  a  conservatory,  or  a  hot- 
house. He  sees  the  Periwinkle  growing  in  the 
hedgerow,  and  takes  out  his  magnifying  glass 
to  examine  the  wonderful  "  painter's  brush," 
that  falls  into  his  hand  as  he  lays  the  blossom 
open.  He  watches  the  bee  or  moth  flitting  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  stores  his  mind  wifck 
wonderful  facts  relating  to  the  fertilisation  of 
plants.  He  peers  into  the  blossoms  of  a  little 
known  plant,  and  finds  miracles  of  transfor- 
mation hidden  in  its  corolla.  The  calyx  has 
become  petaloid,  that  the  true  petals  may  be 
set  free  for  other  duty.  Stamens  have  been 
magically  changed  into  glands  and  nectaries,  or 
converted  into  petals  ;  stigmas  have  acquired  a 
peculiar  power  of  development  to  serve  some 
useful  end,  or  the  aborted  sepals  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  feathery  pappus,  which  acts  as  a 
balloon  to  carry  the  seeds  to  distant  lands. 

Passing  from  flower  to  flower,  the  botanist 
notes  how  they  change  their  colour  with  their 
age.  Hydrangea  and  Candy  -  tuft,  Viper's 
bugloss  and  Lungwort,  Forget-me-not,  and 
Virginia  Stock,  all  have  a  new  charm  for  him 
now  that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  constant 
variation.  He  applies  his  knowledge  to  the 
foreign  Lantana  and  Hibiscus,  and  observes 
how  wonderfully  means  are  adapted  to  the 
securing  of  definite  ends.  The  gardener  who 
is  a  gardener  only,  walks  in  fairy-land  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Or,  if  he  sees  at  all,  he  discovers 
only  the  gold  of  merchants,  and  misses  the 
pearls  and  rubies,  the  emeralds  and  diamonds 
of  royalty.  Why  not  sea  and  enjoy  both?  Why 
not  have  an  eye  to  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
useful  ?  For  in  Nature  the  two  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

But  in  the  second  place  we  plead  for  the 
training  of  gardeners  in  botany  on  the  ground 
of  utility.  It  is  well  to  know  that  old  bones 
supply  the  best  manure  for  this  plant,  rags  for 
that,  guano  for  the  third,  and  stable-manure 
for  the  rest.  It  is  of  the  first  moment  that  the 
gardener  should  learn  the  rules  which  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  respecting  the  times  and 
seasons  for  planting  and  sowing,  pruning  and 
cropping,  watering  and  netting.  This  is  the 
gardener's  duty.  But  no  knowledge  i3  final. 
Old  rules  may  be  improved  upon,  and  even  if 
they  are  perfect  it  is  possible  we  do  not  know 
why  they  are  so.  Observation  is  of  prime 
importance.  By  making  careful  note  of  the 
phenomena  of  plant  life,  the  earlier  gardeners, 
without  any  scientific  training,  acquired  vast 
funds  of  knowledge  ;  and  we  are  the  better  for 
their  observations.  But  how  important  it  is 
that  the  gardener  should  acquaint  himself  with 
the  laws  which  underlie  all  phenomena.  Why 
do  some  plants  set  their  seeds  while  others  fail  to 
do  so.  Why  do  some  plants  need  to  be  planted 
near  others  of  the  same  kind  1  What  part  do 
bees  and  butterflies,  moths,  wasps,  and  other 
insects  play  in  the  economy  of  plants  ?  How  is 
it  that  the  Tomato  has  edible  fruits,  while  the 
Potato,  which  is  closely  related  to  it,  and  has 
similar  flowers,  yields  nauseous  green  berries 
above-ground,  but  edible  tubers  below  1  What 
makes  some  plants  valuable  as  pot-herbs, 
others  for  their  fruits,  and  others  for  their 
foliage  and  flowers  ?  What  are  the  laws  of 
plant-life  as  relates  to  food,  drink,  chemical 
properties,  duration,  and  development  ?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  the  botanist 
asks,  and  tries  to  answer  ;  and  in  trying  to  dis- 
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cover  the  correct  replies,  he  is  learning  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  of  infinite  importance  to  him 
as  a  gardener.  If  a  man  knows  nothing  of  the 
constitution  of  a  plant,  how  can  he  understand 
why  phosphates  are  better  for  one  set  than 
farmyard-manure  ?  or  why  blood  and  animal 
refuse  is  the  best  appliance  for  another  I  A 
little  knowledge  of  botany  in  relation  to 
chemistry  would  open  a  new  world  to  many  a 
young  gardener. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years.  In  some 
gardens  a  knowledge  of  botany  is  indispensable. 
A  young  man  seeking  a  post  as  under-gardener, 
will  not  be  accepted  unless  he  has  acquired 
some  familiarity  with  the  orders  of  plants,  the 
names  of  the  organs,  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the 
laws  of  plant-life.  But  there  are  still  many 
well-known  gardens  in  which  botany  is  an 
unknown  subject.  The  head-gardener  himself 
would  find  it  difficult  to  pass  an  elementary 
examination,  though  he  is  an  expert  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  those  who  are  under  him  are  too 
frequently  discouraged  from  prying  into  subjects 
which  (he  says)  do  not  concern  them.  Having 
succeeded  by  rule-of-thumb  himself,  he  does 
not  care  that  his  underlings  should  be  scientific. 
The  policy  is  bad,  though  it  is  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  human  nature. 

Botany  is  now  so  frequently  taken  up  by 
medical  men,  chemists,  students  of  science, 
ladies,  the  clergy,  and  others,  that  a  youth  ought 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  instruction. 
May  we,  however,  suggest  one  or  two  ways  by 
which  the  young  gardener  may  be  assisted  in 
the  pursuit.  We  hold  that  it  should  be 
imperative  that  every  head  gardener  be  a 
botanist,  and  hold  certificates  of  proficiency. 
It  would  then  be  easy  for  owners  of  large 
gardens  to  stipulate  that  the  duties  of  head 
gardener  should  include  the  training  of  the 
young  men  or  women  employed  in  the  elements 
of  the  science.  A  certain  specified  time  should 
be  allotted  to  the  subject  every  week,  and  pro- 
motion be  made  to  depend  on  results.  Where 
the  head  gardener  or  his  assistant  cannot 
undertake  the  duty,  let  a  local  authority  on  the 
subject  be  engaged  wherever  possible  ;  the 
classes  to  be  open,  if  needs  be,  to  the  outside 
public,  so  that  the  lecturer  should  be  sufficiently 
remunerated  for  his  labours.  Finally,  let  a  few 
first-class  books  be  always  at  hand  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  A  Hussex  Naturalist. 
(To  be  continued.) 


being  of  a  lighter  shade  of  rose.  The  disc  of  the 
lip  is  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow  tint,  a  dark  red 
band  and  veining  runs  from  the  base  up  the  centre, 
to  the  waved,  bright  purple  front  lobe.  The  edges 
of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  purple  ;  the  fleshy 
column  is  of  cream-white,  with  purple  margin  and 
tip.  Mr.  Stafford  remarks  that  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants,  one  extreme  form  having  a  showy 
yellow  lip,  while  another  has  the  front  and  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  nearly  black. 

Flowers  of  three  varieties  of  Sophro- Cattleya  x 
Geo.  Hardy  (Sophronitis  grandiSora  x  Cattleya 
Aclandiai)  were  likewise  sent  at  the  same  time. 
All  are  handsome,  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  the  purplish-red  hue  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  cf  the  orange  tint  in  the  centre,  and 
that  of  the  rose-purple  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 
The  column  of  one  variety  is  almost  entirely  white, 
that  of  another  nearly  wholly  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  the  third  is  white,  with  purple  markings  on 
the  apex. 

Cattleya  Harrisoniana. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  garden  of 
Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  The  Poplars,  Avenue  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  a  shelf  full  of  this  pretty  species 
was  observed  in  the  Cattleya-house.  The  plants, 
which  are  very  vigorous  and  in  great  beauty,  have 
been  in  bloom  for  some  time.  The  flowers,  numer- 
ously produced  on  the  plants,  are  rose-pink,  with 
an  orange- coloured  centre.  The  plant  is  regarded 
as  being  a  form  of  C.  Loddigesii,  the  colour  of  the 
flower  differing  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  found.  A  few  of  the  nearly  white  variety, 
and  several  of  the  form  known  as  "  violacea, "  are 
among  them,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  head  gardener  at 
The  Poplars,  considers  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Cattleyas,  and  the  easiest  of  all  to  cultivate  if  it  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  light. 

The  Cattleya  and  Lselia  house  is  lofty,  and  con- 
tains excellent  examples  of  what  good  management 
can  do  with  Orchids.  Mr.  Clarke's  method  of 
management  is  to  utilise  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
for  the  growing  of  foliage  plants,  and  the  edges  of 
the  staging  and  the  wall  for  Ficus  repens,  F.  radi- 
cans,  and  similar  clinging  plants  ;  whilst  the  best 
of  the  Orchids  are  brought  near  to  the  roof  glass  in 
hanging  baskets  or  on  Bhelves.  Any  Orchids  which 
are  grown  on  the  lower  stages  have  their  positions 
shifted  occasionally,  excepting  the  Cypripediums, 
&c.  Thus  managed,  Lrclia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  C.  aurea,  and  other  showy  Cattleyas 
and  Lfelias  grow  vigorously  and  flower  abundantly. 
The  contents  of  the  Odontoglossum  and  the  other 
houses  are  in  fine  condition.  Vanda  ccerulea, 
Lselia  harpophylla,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  are  here  grown  cold  with  success. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

VARIETIES  OF  ONCIDIUM  FORBESI. 
Six  very  distinct  and  dissimilar  forms  of  this 
showy  cool-house  Oncidium  are  sent  by  Messrs. 
Hooley,  Bros.,  of  Bitterne  Park  Nursery,  South- 
ampton. In  one  form  the  flowers  are  chrome- 
yellow  in  colour,  with  sparsely  displayed  light 
brown  markings,  while  the  other  extreme  is  of  a 
dark  chocolate- brown  tint,  with  a  yellow  margin  to 
all  the  segments.  One  abnormally  -  developed 
flower  has  two  complete  labellums,  but  no  other 
abnormal  character,  except  that  the  lower  sepals, 
joined  at  the  basal  third  in  the  usual  way,  have 
three  blades  instead  of  two.  From  the  larger  to 
the  smaller  forms  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  plant  known  as  Oncidium  Gardneri. 

Ljelio-Cattleya  x  Aurora. 
A  number  of  plants  of  this  pretty  by  brid  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  and  L;elia  Dayana  have  been  flowering 
for  some  time  in  the  collection  of  Fred  Hardy,  Esq. , 
Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stafford),  whence  a  flower  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  form  of  it  is  sent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  bright  purplish-rose  colour,  the  tube  of  the  lip 


The  Rosary. 

AN  EASY  METHOD  OF   PROPAGATING 
ROSES. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison,  of  York,  Nebraska,  states, 
in  American  Gardening,  that  he  hit  upon  an  easy 
way  of  propagating  Poise  Madame  Plantier.  The 
plants  grew  well  in  the  summer,  but  they  were 
killed  by  the  winter  drought  and  bright  sun  acting 
on  the  shoots  whilst  the  roots  were  frozen.  The 
variety  would  not  root  from  layers,  so  Mr.  Harri- 
son laid  out  the  shoots  on  the  ground  one  autumn, 
arranging  them  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and 
covering  them  with  6  inches  of  fine  earth.  This 
covering  was  not  removed  in  the  spring,  and  the 
buds  were  obliged  to  come  through  it.  They  blos- 
somed wonderfully  and  grew  with  great  vigour,  and 
he  dug  up  thirty-five  fine  plants  from  one  hill. 
Each  sprout  had  thrown  out  a  root.  The  ground 
below  and  above  the  Ro3es  must  be  of  good  quality. 
Aimee  Vibert  Rose. 
Though  it  may  not  ramble  so  far  as  the  Tea 
Rose  Homer,  or  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  it 
flowers  as  freely  as  either,  and  is  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  persistent  autumn-blooming  white  Roses 
that  we  possess,    good  for   growing    on   a   wall, 


climbing  a  pillar,  clothing  an  arch,  or  forming'a 
bush.  Aimee  Vibert,  perhaps,  never  looks  better 
than  as  a  wall  Rose.  It  makes  an  admirable  garden- 
hedge.  The  plant  should  in  that  case  not  be 
trained  too  trimly,  or  pruned  closely,  for  treated 
formally,  it,  and  others  like  it,  lose  half  their 
charm.  Aimee  Vibert  may  be  planted  by  itself,  or 
in  company  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  Gloire  des 
Rosamenes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
William  Allan  Richardson,  and  Crimson  Rambler. 
D.  T.  F. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 
The  French  can  organise  and  carry  out  floral 
ft' tea  in  a  manner  and  on  a  scale  which  defy 
rivalry.  These  fetes  may  not  advance  horticul- 
ture, and  from  an  educational  point  of  view  cannot, 
of  course,  be  compared  to  exhibitions,  where 
each  group  of  flowers  or  individual  plant  permits 
of  a  leisurely  examination.  Artificial,  therefore, 
as  is  every  floral  fete  or  "  battle  of  flowers,"  they 
have  the  one  great  merit  of  being  good  for  trade, 
for  they  must  necessarily  mean  the  transference  of 
very  large  sums  of  money  to  the  coffers  of  nursery- 
men and  florists.  That  is  a  consummation  with 
which,  of  course,  no  horticulturist  will  quarrel. 
But  they  serve  a  much  more  important  purpose 
than  thi3  :  they  demonstrate  the  infinite  variety  of 
forms  which  flowers  may  be  used  to  adorn,  some  of 
which  are  utilitarian,  whilst  others  are  purely 
extraneous,  perhape  even  absurd. 

Whatever  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  floral  fetes, 
they  have  ineradically  fixed  their  attraction  on  the 
minds  and  in  the  affections  of  the  French  of  to-day. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Exposition  on  Thursday, 
September  6,  must  have  realised  this  fact,  when  the 
"Fete  de  l'Horticulture "  attracted  upwards  of 
200,000  spectators,  most  of  whom,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  had  to  pay  four  tickets,  as  against  the 
usual  single  ticket,  to  enter  the  grounds.  That  is 
to  say,  instead  of  paying  35  or  40  centimes  to  enter, 
each  person  had  to  pay  1  franc  60  centimes.  As  the 
fete  waB  the  great  attraction  of  the  day,  it  is  obvious 
that  most  of  those  who  entered  the  Exposition  od 
Thursday  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  fete. 

The  fete  was  an  unqualified  success,  for  it  was 
favoured  with  two  important  conditions  necessary 
to  this  end  :—  magnificent  weather,  and  a  big  crowd. 
The  idea  of  the  fete  was  due,  it  seems,  to  M. 
Vacherot,  the  Inspector  of  the  Paris  gardens  ;,  the 
proposition  was  at  first  received  without  any 
enthusiasm,  and  what  was  at  the  beginning  only 
encouraged  with  luke-warm  approbation  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  big 
fete  attractions  of  the  Exposition.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct triumph  for  M.  Vacherot.  The  procession 
was  formed  in  the  Salle  des  Fttes,  and  leaving  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  at  three  o'clock,  it  passed  over  the 
Pont  d'lena  to  the  Trocadero,  and  back  again  over 
the  same  bridge  to  the  starting  place.  The  length 
of  the  procession  was  roughly  placed  at  600  metres, 
but  progress  was  slow,  and  at  the  particular  point 
at  which  I  managed  to  establish  myself,  the  pro- 
cession must  have  been  not  much  short  of  an  hour 
in  passing. 

The  procession  fell  into  eight  groups,  namely  :— 
1,  Legumes,  a  flag,  a  vehicle  ornamented  with 
Legumes,  a  vehicle  of  "cucurbitaces,"  escorted 
by  three  children,  and  a  handbarrow  decorated 
with  Legumes  ;  2,  Fruits,  a  banner,  a  basket  of 
fruit,  the  Car  Horticulture,  escorted  by  gar- 
deners, with  gardening  tools  and  "motifs"  of 
fruits  ;  3,  Flowers  and  trees,  banner,  arc  de  triomphe 
in  flowers,  a  small  vehicle  are.c  parasol  el  jardiniere 
Louis  XV.,  two  sedan  chairs,  cart  of  forage  plants, 
with  field  flowers,  and  chariot  of  the  goddess 
Flora ;  a  syndicat  of  florists  with  a  floral  stage,  and  a 
bust  of  La  France  and  allegoricallydressed  females  ; 
at  each  side  of  the  stage  three  "  pousse-pousse," 
bound  to  the  chairs  with  garlands,  and  with  waiting- 
women  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Louis  XV. 
period,  throwing  flowers ;  a  chair  with  four  floral 
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parasols,  a  porch  of  Roses,  a  barrowf  ill  of  cut  Mowers, 
a  model  of  the  Palais  de  l'Horticulture  in  flowers, 
and  floral  motifs  ;  4,  Plants  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
of  the  colonies  ;  a  chariot  of  Palms,  a  basket  of 
Orchids,  with  a  lady  escorted  by  a  troop  of  girls 
throwing  flowers  ;  5,  Seeds,  four  men  in  the  costume 
of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  carrying  rakes  and  spades, 
four  porters  with  baskets  of  flowers  on  their  backs, 
four  seed-sowers  throwing  flowers,  and  two  large 
baskets  of  flowers ;  (J,  A  floral  ship,  emblematic 
of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  7,  "  Service  "  of  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  Exposition,  and  including  a  number 
of  floral  chairs  escorted  by  porters,  a  saint  fiacre 
with  six  children,  the  goddess  Flora  preceded  by 
six  women  dressed  in  the  costume  of  ancient  Greece, 
■two  vehicles  of  cut  flowers,  &c.  ;  S,  Village  Suisse, 
with  twenty  young  men  and  women  throwing  the 
Edelweiss,  &c. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
Committee  meant  making  the  fete  comprehensive 
and  elaborate,  and  in  this  they  were  more  than 
successful,  for  at  the  last  moment  several  unex- 
pected "shows"  were  permitted  to  join  in  the 
procession.  Two  of  the  items  had  a  special 
journalistic  interest,  and  both  excited  much  admi- 
ration. One  of  these  was  the  Louis  XV.  car  of 
L°.  Jardin,  accompanied  with  its  "typographes  en 
jupon."  Le  Jardin,  it  seems,  has  a  printing 
office  of  its  own  ;  the  central  figure  in  this  car  was 
"  une  admirable  personne  aux  yeux  noirs," 
emblematical  of  "  Thought  ;  "  each  of  the  "comps.' 
■carried  a  pannier  with  flowers,  which  were  thrown 
among  the  crowd.  The  Revue  Horticole  also  had 
a  Bpecial  carriage  which  was  particularly  effective, 
not  only  from  a  floral  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
fact  that,  as  Le  Figaro  puts  it,  it  was  "  conduite 
par  une  fort  jolie  personne  a  la  physionomie  tres 
honnete.  C'est  une  jeune  fille  tri-3  chaste,  qui  a 
oonsenti  a  jouer  un  njle  dans  cette  fete  a  cause  de 
son  caractere  exclusivement  professionnel." 

The  most  successful  "item  "  in  the  long  parade 
was  unquestionably  the  chariot  of  Monaco,  a 
magnificent  arrangement  on  a  large  scale  of  plants 
and  flowers  which  flourish  in  this,  the  most 
favoured  spot  in  Europe  ;  at  the  bottom  of  a 
throne,  on  which  sat  a  lady  symbolical  of  the  sun, 
was  a  floral  design  with  the  words  "  Eterntl 
Printemps  :' ;  at  the  top  of  the  car  was  a  similar 
design  in  flowers  of  "  Monaco.''  This  car  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  ;  it  will  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  it  was  decorated  by  M.  Tessier,  the  architect 
of  the  Pavilion  of  Monaco  in  the  Rue  des  Nations, 
in  collaboration  with  the  artist  M.  Alphonse 
Visconti,  whilst  M.  Landolff  designed  the  costumes 
of  the  seamen  who  attended  the  car. 

The  fete  was  a  horticultural  one  in  the  fullest 
and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  was  a 
very  great  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  success. 
W.  Roberts. 


THE  TRANSPLANTATION  OF  OAKS 
OF    LARGE    SIZE. 

Moschen  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  and  of  a 
large  castle  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  the  residence 
of  the  Count  Tiele  Winckler.  A  park  of  wide  ex- 
tent surrounds  the  castle.  In  the  old  part  of  the 
park  many  aged  trees  are  to  be  found,  principally 
Oaks  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Adjoining  the 
old  park  there  is  also  a  new  one  which  was  laid  out 
about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  containing,  besides 
other  trees,  large  groups  of  American  Oaks  which 
are  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  doing  well. 
When  laying  out  these  grounds  the  mistake 
.generally  made  was  also  made  at  this  place,  viz  , 
the  Oaks  were  planted  closely  together  ;  it  had  not 
been  considered  how  much  space  a  tree  requires 
after  20  or  50  or  100  years.  Year  after  year  some 
of  the  smaller  Oaks  were  cut  down  without  the 
•end  in  view  being  attained;  that  is,  the  gain  of 
sufficient  room  for  each  tree  to  develop  in. 

When  I  came  to  this  place  two  years  ago,  I  found 
the  above-mentioned  groups  of  Oaks  had  grown 
together  again,  each  tree  trying  to  get  the  better 
of    its   neighbour,    and    a    good   many   the   lower 


branches  had  died  off  for  want  of  light  and  air. 
Wishing  to  save  as  many  of  the  trees  as  possible,  I 
proposed  to  cut  down  the  worst,  to  leave  the  best 
ones  standing  in  their  places,  and  to  transplant  the 
rest.  My  master,  the  Count  Tiele  Winckler, 
gave  his  consent,  and  most  liberally  granted  the 
means  required  for  carrying  out  this  by  no  means 
easy  work.  Thirteen  Oaks  were  selected  to  be 
replanted  a  year  later,  and  were  at  once  prepared 
for  moving. 

In  February,  IS!);),  I  planted  the  first  seven  Oaks, 


FlG.   57. — A  TRANSPLANTED  OAK. 

about  32  feet  high,  as  an  experiment  (and  to  prove 
that  large  Oaks  will  live  after  transplantation),  in  a 
meadow  close  by,  and  about  65  feet  apart.  As  they 
stand  exposed  to  winds  from  all  sides,  I  fastened 
each  with  three  wires  until  the  autumn ;  since 
then  they  have  stood  without  any  support.  These 
seven  Oaks  have  grown  well  till  now,  pushing  out 
many  new  shoots  from  the  branches  and  stems,  these 
making  up  for  the  branches  that  formerly  died  off, 
and  reforming  the  crown  of  the  tree.  Examining 
the  roots  of  these  trees  last  autumn,  I  found  young 
roots  more  than  a  foot  long. 

After  this  success,  the  transplanting  of  the  Oaks 
was  continued  last  winter  on  a  larger  scale.  Snow 
was  abundant  here  last  winter,  and  therefore  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  work  on  the  ground  which  was 


not  much  frozen.  In  the  course  of  last  December 
I  got  the  holes  dug  out  for  all  the  large  trees,  and 
refilled  with  soil  to  two-thirds  of  their  depth. 

A  cart  used  for  conveying  plants  in  large  tubs 
served  me  for  transplanting  my  trees  to  their  future 
places.  The  trees  destined  for  transplanting  were 
dug  out  most  carefully,  every  root  was  saved, 
damaged  rootlets  were  cut  off  at  once,  and  all  dry 
or  dead  branches  were  cut  off  before  the  digging 
began.  Two  ropes  were  fixed  to  the  crown  in  order 
to  move  and  keep  it  in  the  position  required.  This 
done,  the  ground  was  dug  out  rather  broader  than 
the  cart  I  used  for  moving  the  trees,  and  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
boards  were  laid  the  width  of  the  wheels  of 
the  cart.  This  done,  the  cart  was  pushed  by  four 
men  backwards  down  into  the  hole  close  to  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  the  wheels  standing  on  the 
boards.  The  tree  was  then  pulled  backwards 
by  from  four  to  eight  men  by  means  of  the  ropes 
fixed  to  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  supported  by  other 
men  to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
Next  the  cart  was  pushed  as  far  as  possible  under- 
neath the  roots,  which  were  lifted  into  it  while  the 
men  with  the  ropes  kept  the  tree  upright.  With 
another  rope,  stem  and  roots  were  fastened  to 
the  cart  to  prevent  any  slipping.  Two  horses 
pulled  the  cart  with  the  tree  to  the  nearest  road- 
way. A  kind  of  sleigh,  to  which  a  strong  support 
was  affixed,  was  put  behind  the  cart,  all  the  ropes 
were  loosened,  and  the  tree  was  carefully  laid  back- 
wards until  the  stem  rested  upon  a  support  put  on 
the  sleigh.  The  branches  of  the  tree  did  not  drag 
upon  nor  touch  the  ground.  Everything  being 
ready,  the  cart  was  moved  by  the  horses  to  the 
place  where  the  tree  was  to  be  planted. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  cart  was 
brought  close  to  the  bole,  anything  broken  or 
damaged  was  cut  off,  and  the  tree  put  upright  and 
lifted  into  the  hole.  The  filling  in  was  done  care- 
fully. Although  I  planted  in  winter  I  never  used 
frozen  soil  for  this  rilling  in  ;  all  the  soil  required 
was  covered  with  stable-dung.  I  did  not  fasten 
he  trees  at  first,  but  at  the  end  of  May  I  fastened 
some  with  wires. 

The  trees  were  moved  from  2,000  to  4,500  feet. 
In  spring  all  the  trees  budded  well,  but  on 
May  12  they  were  frost-bitten  by  — 4°  Reaumur 
(8°  frost  Fahr. ),  as  were  most  Oaks  in  this  district. 
The  photographs  show  growth  after  the  12th  of 
May.  I  planted  at  Moschen,  fifty-seven  Quercus 
coccinea,  the  tallest  34  feet  in  height,  and  the  stem  at 
the  base  80  cm.  (=  31 J  inches)  in  circumference,  the 
width  of  crown  from  19  to  25  feet,  twenty-five 
years  old  ;  thirty  Quercus  coccinea  and  rubra,  22 
to  25  feet  in  height,  eighty-seven  trees  altogether. 
Up  to  now  all  of  these  eighty-seven  are  growing, 
and  show  dark-green  leaves.  Hinderlich,  Head 
Gardener,  Moschen,  Kvjan,  Silesia,  Germany.  [The 
photographs  afford  good  illustrations  of  the  suc- 
cessful transplantation  of  the  Oak,  but  it  is  only 
necessary  after  Mr.  Hinderlich 's  clear  account  to 
reproduce  one  of  them  (fig.  57).  Ed.] 


Plant  Notes. 
— » — 

ERIOGONUM  WRIGHTII. 
I  received  this  most  attractive  Alpine  from 
Herr  Siindermann,  of  Lindau  im  Bodensee.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  is  dwarf  and  creeping,  like 
several  other  members  of  the  family.  The  striking 
feature  is  in  the  flowers.  These,  instead  of  being 
yellow,  are  white  tinged  with  pink,  and  are  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  whole  effect  is  very 
feathery  and  delicate,  and  in  some  respects  recalls 
Tiarella  cordifolia.  My  plant  was  in  full  flower  last 
month  (August),  which  gives  it  additional  interest 
among  Alpines.  A.  K.  Bailey,  Neston,  Cheshire. 

Ro.SCOEA  PURPUREA. 
One  of  the  things  which  struck  me  most  during 
my  first  autumn  visit  to  Ireland  recently,  was  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  Roscoea  purpurea  as  grown 
there  as  a  hardy  plant.  I  observed  it  in  several 
gardens,    notably  in  the   Daisy  Hill  Nursery  at 
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Newry,  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin, 
and  at  Mount  Usher,  in  Co.  Wicklow.  At  Newry 
it  was  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  mass  in 
the  bed  it  occupied  was  exceedingly  fine.  The 
colour  is,  it  is  true,  not  one  which  is  not  very  popular 
at  the  present  time  in  flowers  ;  but  this  taste  is, 
probably  only  a  passing  one,  and  flowers  like  the 
Roscoea  will  possibly  be  favourites  once  more. 
Those  who  like  plants  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty  or  distinctness,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
is  quite  hardy  in  such  gardens  as  those  named.  It 
is  best  known  as  a  plant  to  be  grown  under  glass, 
but  it  is,  I  think,  more  beautiful  in  the  open.  A 
casual  glance  reminds  one  of  the  Tradescantias, 
but  it  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  and  is  in 
reality  quite  distinct.  It  is  what  is  appropriately 
called  full  purple  in  colour,  and  its  sessile  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  and  pointed  at  the  extremities.  So 
distinct  a  plant  might  well  be  tried  by  persons 
haviDg  gardens  in  a  mild  climate,  and  having 
well  -  sheltered  positions  where  the  plants  would 
be  protected  from  cold  winds  and  severe  frosts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  probably 
much  hardier  than  we  suppose.  S.  Arnott. 


A  CUCUMBEK-MELON. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  William 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Director  of  Kew,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  affording  our  readers  an  illustration  of  a  fruit 
of  a  supposed  hybrid  between  aCucumber  and  Melon. 
The  crossing  of  these  nearly  allied  genera  of  the 
order  Cucurbitacese— Cucumis  sativus  and  C.  melo, 
the  Cucumber  and  Melon  of  gardenB — is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance under  cultivation ;  and  were  it  other- 
wise, our  gardeners  would  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  keeping  either  of  them  in  their  true 
characters,  seeiDg  how  often  the  plants  are  grown 
in  adjacent  pits  and  frames,  and  produce  their 
flowers  contemporaneously. 

The  fruit  illustrated  (fig.  58)  was  the  produce  of 
a  plant  which  was  raised  from  what  was  ostensibly 
a  Cucumber-seed  ;  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Kew  by  Mr.  Ed.  Bryning  of  Moss  Side,  Great 
Martoo,  Blackpool.  The  habit,  flowers,  and 
leaves  were  those  of  a  Melon,  but  the  fruit  had  a 
curiously- twisted,  Cucumber-like  form,  differing 
however,  in  having  the  basal  part  thicker  than  in 
ordinary  Cucumbers.  When  ripe,  as  we  saw  it,  the 
fruit  was  coloured  green  and  dull  yellow,  the  two 
colours  beiDg  distinct,  and  following  the  spiral  twists 
of  the  rind.  The  aroma  waB  that  of  a  Melon,  but 
the  flavourpoor  and  vapid ;  the  flesh,  pinkish-yellow, 
was  of  no  great  depth,  and  the  seed  cavity  much 
larger  than  is  the  case  in  true  Cucumbers,  and  in 
that  respect  it  bore  some  similarity  to  a  Melon 
when  quite  ripe.  Mr.  Bryning  did  not  inform 
the  Director  if  he  had  partaken  of  the  fruit  in  the 
immature  condition,  as  a  Cucumber.  The  actual 
length  of  the  fruit  figured  was  33i  inches  ;  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  8  inches,  and  at  near  the  tip, 
1J  inches.  The  seeds  are  flat  on  one  side,  and 
ridged  on  the  other. 


LYCHNIS   GRANDIFLOKA. 

(See  fig.  59,  p.  205.) 
Among  the  newer  plants  whose  blooming  for  the 
first  time  in  this  garden  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  interest  has  been  Lychnis  grandiflora.  It  was 
offered  in  the  catalogue  of  a  well-known  hardy 
plant  nursery  this  Bpring  for  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge,  although  I  gather  from  the  Index 
Kewensis  that  it  has  been  figured  in  this  country. 
The  description  given  of  the  plant  was  somewhat 
tempting  to  one  who  cares  for  hardy  flowers,  but 
the  first  bloom  which  opened  made  me  fear  that 
I  had  only  received  one  of  the  many  disappoint- 
ments which  fall  to  the  lot  of  him  who  tries  new 
plants.  "A  delightful  soft  Balmon  "  was  the  colour- 
description  in  the  catalogue  referred  to,  but  the 
first  flower  was  a  combination  of  green,  white,  and 
yellow.  It  was  curious,  certainly,  but  not  beautiful. 
Thia  may  have  been  due  to  the  bad  weather,  for 
the  flowers  which  have  succeeded  the   first  have 
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been  quite  different.  They  are  best  described,  as 
given  in  the  catalogue,  as  a  "soft  salmon" — a 
colour  which  is  hardly  represented  among  perennial 
flowers  at  this  season.  The  first  bloom  opened 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  next,  of  good 
colour,  in  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  seldom  that 
one's  experience  is  quite  in  accord  with  catalogue 
descriptions,  but  in  other  directions  theae  have  also 
been  wonderfully  near  the  real  plant.  The  height, 
1  to  1£  foot  high,  is  almost  that  of  my  plant,  and 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  given  as  "  2  inches  or  so 
across,"  is  within  the  mark.  I  have  to-day 
meaBured  a  bloom  which  ia  exactly  2J  inchea.  The 
whole  plant  reminds  one  in  its  general  appearance 
of  the  old  Soapwort,  with,  of  course,  the  difference 
in  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  better  habit.  The 
flowers  are  produced  successively  in  a  small  cluater 
at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  axila  of  the 
leaves  all  up  the  atem  also.  As  was  suggested,  it 
has  been  grown  here  in  a  damp  position,  and, 
should  it  be  as  hardy  as  I  anticipate,  it  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  my  garden.  It  is,  I  understand,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  the  stock  reaching  us 
from  the  latter  country.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  by 
Dumfries,  N.B.  [Our  figure  was  taken  from  a  plant 
shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Co.,  of  Woking, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  August  2S  last.  Ed.] 


Fig.  58.— a  cucumber-melon. 


INSECT  AND  FUNGOUS  FOES  OF 

THE   FARMER   AND   GARDENER. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  country 
is  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
issue  of  leaflets,  written  by  experts,  on  a  variety  of 
insects  and  fungi  injurious  to  an  enormoua  extent 
to  farm  and  garden  crops.  TheBe  handy  publica- 
tions contain  succinct,  easily  understood  descrip- 
tions of  the  pests,  and  methods  for  their  destruction. 
The  two  leaflets,  which  we  print  in  full  on  the 
present  occasion,  treat  of  the  White  Boot-rot,  and 
the  small  Ermine  Moths. 

White  Root  Rot  (Rosellinia  necatrix). 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  a  disease  likely,  if  not  checked,  to 
prove  destructive  among  fruit  treea.  The  attack 
ia  found  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  Rosellinia,  the  spawn  or  mycelium  of  which 
spreads  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  extending 
rapidly  from  the  root  of  one  tree  to  another.  The 
following  information  concerning  the  features  of 
this  attack  has  been  taken  from  au  article  in  the 
Keiv  Bvlletin  for  1896.* 

Amongst  the  numerous  root  diaeaaes  of  various 
plants  caused  by  parasitic  fungi,  none  are  better 
known,  or  extending  over  a  greater  area,  than  the 
Pourridie  of  the  French,  which  occura  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Southwest  Germany, 
and  has  recently  been  recorded  from  several  widely 
separated  localities  in  Britain.  The  fungus  causing 
this  disease  is  called  Rosellinia  necatrix,  Prill, 
and  Del.  ( =  Dematophora  necatrix,  Hartig),  which 
frequently  devastates  vineyards  and  orcharda  ;  its 
attacks,  however,  are  unfortunately  not  confined 
to  Vines  and  fruit  trees  ;  Potatos,  Beans,  Beet,  &c, 
are  also  destroyed,  and  Hartig  states  that  the 
mycelium  soon  kills  young  Maples,  OakB,  Beeches, 
Pines,  and  Spruces. 

The  mycelium  firat  attacks  and  kills  the  youngest 
rootlets,  and  then  enters  into  the  larger  branches 
of  the  root,  in  which  it  rapidly  spreada  and  forms 
an  irregular  network  of  Blender  strands  ;  finally 
bursting  through  the  cortex,  and  enveloping  the 
roots  in  a  snow-white,  fluffy  mycelium,  here  and 
there  runniDg  into  slender,  cord-like  strands,  which 
traverse  the  soil,  and  by  thia  meana  spread  from 
one  tree  to  another.  At  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, numerous  minute,  black  compact  masses  of 
mycelium  or  sclerotia  are  formed  in  the  cortex  of 
the  roots,  and  from  each  of  these  spring  several 
slender  spines,  each  of  which  bears  an  abundant 
crop  of  conidia  or  reproductive  bodies  at  its  tip. 
In  addition  to  the  white  mycelium,  a  very  charac- 

*  Root  Diseases  caused  hy  Fungi,  by  Geo.  Massee,  F.L.S. 
Kew  Bulletin,  January,  1S90,  p.  1. 
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teriaticpale  brown  or  olive  mycelium  is  also  present 
on  the  surface  of  the  roots,  formed  of  septate  or 
jointed  threads  of  variable  thickness,  having  pear- 
shaped  swellings  at  intervals  ;  these  swollen  por- 
tions finally  become  free  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  intermediate  portions  of  the  mycelium,  and 
form  bodies  capable  of  germinating  and  giving 
origin  to  a  new  crop  of  mycelium.  Under  certain 
conditions  some  of  the  Bclerotia,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  spine-like  bodies  bearing  conidia,  be- 
come converted  into  hollow  spheres  or  pycnidia, 
containing  in  their  interior  numerous  minute  repro- 
ductive bodies  or  stylospores,  which  germinate  at 
once  and  produce  new  plants.  Finally,  the  highest, 
or  ascigerous  form  of  fruit  is  rare,  and  only  deve- 
lops on  old  trunks  that  have  been  dead  or  decayed 
for  a  long  time. 


9  inches  to  a  foot  deep,  round  eaeh,  care  being 
taken  to  throw  the  excavated  soil  on  the  diseased 
portion,  and  not  outside  of  it.  This  method,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Hartig  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  subterranean  fungi  in  the 
German  forests,  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended, 
especially  where  the  diseased  patches  are  small  in 
area.  The  amount  of  success  depends  entirely  on  the 
thoroughness,  combined  with  an  intelligent  method, 
of  carrying  out  the  work.  Half  attempts  inva- 
riably result  in  a  loss  of  time  and  labour  without 
benefit.  It  may  be  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
disease  may  be  spread  by  the  spores  of  the  fungus, 
by  infected  soil  carried  on  the  shoes  of  labourers, 
by  dirty  tools,  wheels  of  carts,  animals,  &c. ,  from 
diseased  centres.  Diseased  and  fallen  trees,  and 
especially    stumps   and   roots,   should   be   at   once 


Fig.  59. — lychnis  grandiflora  :   flowers  pale  salmon  coloured. 
(SEE   p.   204  ) 


Rosellinea  necatrix  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
heavy  clay  soils,  where  the  water  drains  away 
with  difficulty,  whereas  Rosellinia  glomerata, 
Viala,  an  allied,  but  much  rarer  fungus,  with  a 
similar  destructive  habit,  hitherto  observed  only 
in  France,  is  met  with  attacking  plants  growing  in 
loose  sandy  soil,  where  the  subsoil  is  wet. 

Preventive  Measures. — Owing  to  the  habit  of  the 
fungus  in  penetrating  and  spreading  in  the  living 
tissues  of  the  root  of  its  victim,  cure  is  practically 
impossible  when  a  plant  is  once  permeated  with 
mycelium  ;  and  keeping  in  view  the  varied  modes 
of  reproduction,  facilitating  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
disease,  no  efforts  should  be  spared  for  preventing 
this  when  the  presence  of  the  fungus  is  once 
detected. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  and  rapid  mode 
of  spreading  is  by  means  of  the  mycelium  travel- 
ling in  the  soil,  and  a  good  method  of  isolating 
diseased  patches  is  to  cut  a  narrow  trench,  from 


destroyed  by  burning.  The  soil  surrounding  dis- 
eased stumps  should  be  burned  after  the  stumps 
have  been  removed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  smaller 
diseased  portions  of  the  root  that  remained  behind. 
Quicklime  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  places 
from  which  diseased  plants  have  been  removed. 

A  second  preventive  method,  which  has  proved 
of  service  in  France,  is  to  lay  bare  the  trunk  as  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  and  to  densely  coat  the  exposed 
trunk  and  adjoining  soil  with  powdered  sulphur. 

Stagnant  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  soil,  as  this  favours  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 

The  Small  Ermine  Moths  (Hyponomectta). 

Identification — The  genus  Hyponomeuta  contains 
a  number  of  species,  most  of  which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  mode  of 
life  aa  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  are  all 
small  moths  (Microlepidoptera),  measuring  J  to  1 


inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  thi  wings.  The  general 
colour  of  the  fore  wings  is  white  or  grey,  sparsely 
traversed  on  the  upper  surface  by  irregular  rows  of 
small  black  spots,  hence  the  name  "  Ermine  Moths." 
The  thorax,  or  portion  of  the  body  from  which  the 
wiogs  spring,  is  usually  also  supplied  with  similar 
marks.  The  hind  wings  are  provided  with  a  long 
fringe,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  lower  surface  of  the 
fore  wings,  are  brownish.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  greyish  or 
yellowish  colour,  plentifully  supplied  with  black  or 
dark  brown  spots,  and  possesses  sixteen  feet.  It 
tapers  markedly  both  before  and  behind.  When 
disturbed  it  lowers  itself  to  the  ground  by  a  silken 
thread. 

The  commonest  species  are  : — H.  padella  L.  (H. 
variabilis,  Zell.),  with  a  wing  stretch  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch.  The  upper  surface  of  the  fore 
wings  is  bluish  or  greyiBh-white,  traversed  longi- 
tudinally by  three  irregular  rows  of  black  spots 
(about  thirty  in  all),  the  hind  wings  being  greyiBh- 
brown.  The  caterpillar  has  a  dark  head,  and  a  body 
covered  by  wart-like  tubercles  from  which  hair 
springs.  This  species  is  met  with  on  Plum,  Apple, 
Hawthorn,  Sloe,  Mountain  Ash,  &e. 

H.  evonymella  L.  (H.  padi,  Zell.),  measures 
nearly  an  inch  across  the  wings.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  fore  wings  is  lustrous- white  in  colour, 
and  shows  five  rows  of  black  spots  (over  forty  in 
all).  In  appearance  the  caterpillar  closely  resembles 
the  former.  This  species  generally  feeds  on  Bird 
Cherry,  and  is  the  species  most  usually  met  with 
in  the  North  of  England. 

The  "  Small  Ermine  "  that  frequents  Apple-trees 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  Bpeciea  (H. 
mallinella,  Zell.),  but,  in  any  case,  it  so  cloBely 
resembleB  H.  padella,  as  to  be  practically  indis- 
tinguishable. 

Life-history.— the  Ermine  Moths  that  damage 
British  trees  have  all  a  similar  life-bistory.  From 
about  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  on  the  wing,  at  which 
time  they  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters  on  the  buds  and 
shoots  of  the  trees  already  indicated.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  or  in  the  following  spring, 
the  eggs  hatch  and  produce  caterpillars,  which  in 
the  month  of  May  spin  a  veil  like  web,  under 
which  they  live  gregariously  in  detached  colonies. 
At  this  time  the  caterpillars  feed  voraciously,  so 
that  destruction  of  the  foliage  of  the  food-plant 
proceeds  rapidly.  As  the  creatures  increase  in 
size  and  find  it  necessary  to  secure  more  food,  they 
spread  their  webs  over  a  larger  and  larger  portion 
of  the  tree  or  bush  on  which  they  live,  until,  in 
many  cases,  but  little  of  the  plant  may  remain 
uncovered. 

When  full  grown  the  caterpillar  spins  for  itself 
a  tough  greyish  cocoon  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  large  grain  of  Oats,  and  in  this  protective 
covering  it  pupates.  This  change  takes  place  for 
the  most  part  in  July,  the  chrysalid- cocoons  being 
situated  within  the  common  web.  A  fortnight 
later  the  appearance  of  the  moth  completes  the 
life-history. 

Preventive  and  Remedial  Measures.  —  If  the 
colonies  of  caterpillars  are  within  easy  reach,  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  crushing  by  hand,  the  use  of 
a  glove  making  the  process  less  disagreeable.  If 
the  webs  are  too  high  to  be  treated  in  this  way, 
the  branches  that  they  envelop  may  be  cut  off  and 
burned,  or  the  "nests"  may  be  burned  in  their 
original  position,  ignition  being  effected  by  a  torch 
on  the  end  of  a  pole. 

If  water  under  high  pressure  from  a  hose  can  be 
applied,  the  colonies  may  be  effectively  destroyed. 

Various  solutions  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  Bpraying  machine.  Of  these  one  of  the 
best  is  prepared  by  dissolving  7  lbs.  of  soft  soap  in 
7  gallons  of  boiling  water.  To  this,  while  still  hot, 
half  a  gallon  of  paraffin  or  petroleum  oil  is  added, 
with  vigorous  stirring,  the  whole  being  diluted  with 
soft  water  to  25  gallons  before  use.  Solutions  of 
tobacco  juice  and  quassia  are  also  useful. 

Whatever  measure  is  employed,  it  should  be  put 
in  force  as  soon  as  the  webs  are  observed.     If  too 
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Song  delayed,  the  caterpillars  will  have  spread 
themselves  over  a  wider  surface,  and  most  of  the 
damage  will  already  have  been  done. 


The  Week's  Work. 


UNPRECEDENTED     FRUIT     CROP 
AT   BARHAM    COURT. 

Despite  the  violent  storms  that  visited  most 
parts  of  this  country  on  August  3,  4,  and  6,  the 
general  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  is  a 
most  abundant  one.  In  the  case  of  many  localities 
the  thinning  of  the  fruits  effected  by  the  storms 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  where  the  destruc- 
tion -of  the  trees  themselves  has  been  little,  there 
is  nothing  to  regret. 

We  have  recently  visited  fruit  gardens  in  Wor- 
cestershire, Monmouthshire, Staffordshire.  Cheshire, 
and  Lancashire,  and  in  all  of  these  counties  there 
•remain  more  than  average  crops.  But  in  no  instance 
was  the  prodigality  of  the  season's  fruit  so  strikingly 
evident  as  is  the  case  at  the  gardens  adjoining 
Barham  Court,  near  Maidstone,  belonging  to  Roger 
Lee,  Esq.  That  experienced  fruit  grower,  Mr. 
■George  Woodward,  who  has  had  charge  of  these 
gardens  for  many  years,  declares  that  he  has  never 
seen  them  so  filled  with  fruit  as  they  are  at  the 
•present  time,  and  although  we  have  visited  the  place 
on  many  previous  occasions,  and  have  never  beheld 
a  failure  of  crop  there,  we  should  imagine 
this  to  be  true.  There  seemed  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule  when  we  were  there  last  week  ;  all 
varieties  and  all  the  trees  were  alike  ;  none  but  had 
•big  crops,  whilst  some  afforded  such  instances  of 
heavy  cropping  as  we  have  never  before  seen.  Those 
■extraordinary  Apple-trees  near  the  paths,  that 
were  originally  trained  aa  espaliers,  but  which  Mr. 
Woodward  has  since  allowed  to  grow  in  whatever 
direction  they  wished,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
caBes  they  have  made  large,  free-growing  bushes, 
and  in  others  great  branches  or  arms  stretching 
in  all  sorts  of  directions,  are  as  heavily  laden  as 
any  ;  and  the  great  difficulty  at  present  experi- 
enced, is  to  gather  the  fruits  as  fast  as  they  become 
fit.  Pears  are  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
Apples,  because  of  these  there  are  usually  some 
varieties  that  fail  to  fruit  in  a  particular  year  ;  but 
there  is  none  this  year.  Sixty  bushels  of  fruit  of 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  had  been  gathered  the  day 
we  were  there.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  Pears  that 
most  astonished  us  were  Durondeau,  with  fruits 
•almost  as  long  as  those  of  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Super- 
fin,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Passe  Crasanne,  the 
last  named  variety  being  against  a  wall. 

The  more  noticeable  Apples  were  Bismarck, 
Stone's,  Golden  Spire,  Cox's  Pomona,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Derby,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
and  the  new  Allington  Pippin,  which  is  succeeding 
capitally.  Mr.  Woodward  describes  it  as  a  better 
.grower  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  as  very 
nearly  approaching  that  variety  in  quality.  Dam- 
sons have  never  been  so  abundant,  and  possibly 
'from  this  reason,  they,  in  common  with  several 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  will  be  rather  smaller 
than  usual.  But  this  remark  is  not  intended  to 
apply  generally,  for  what  surprised  us  most  was  the 
fact  that  the  trees  have  been  able  to  bring  such 
an  unprecedented  crop  to  so  large  a  size  indi- 
vidually. The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
looking  magnificent.  Indoors  and  out  of  doors 
there  were  still  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruits  to 
be  gathered,  possibly  2,000  fruits.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward says  he  has  never  missed  once  to  have 
a  crop  of  Peaches.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  is, 
that  just  now  he  takes  care  that  someone  goes  over 
all  the  trees,  and  takes  off  a  leaf  here,  and  half  a 
ileaf  there,  so  that  the  sun  may  reach  the  stem 
these  same  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  cover.  The 
green  bark  then  becomes  reddened,  and  this  is  one 
— just  one  of  the  details  that  make  the  crop  for 
next  year  less  uncertain.  Mr.  Woodward,  we 
should  imagine,  will  have  some  excellent  fruit  at 
the  forthcoming  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  HAEDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Mode  of  Planting  Bush  Fruit.  —  Gooseber- 
ries and  Currants  of  sorts  may  be  planted  as 
bushes  for  supplying  fruit  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. With  the  exception  of  the  black 
varieties,  the  bushes  should  have  long  clean 
stems,  as  the  fruit  is  not  then  so  liable  to  be 
splashed  in  rainy  weather.  For  dessert  purposes, 
Gooseberries  are  decidedly  beat  grown  as  cordons, 
and  trained  to  wire -trellises,  walls,  or  fences ;  and 
this  method  is  the  best  to  adopt  when  a  late 
supply  of  Red  and  White  Currants  is  needed, 
planting  those  for  the  latest  supply  against  a  wall 
having  a  northern  aspect.  Raspberries,  both 
summer  and  autumn  fruiters,  yield  best  when 
trained  to  wire  -  trellises.  Bush  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  may  be  planted  in  rows  from  6  to  S  feet 
asunder,  and  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Plant  triple 
cordons  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  at  3  feet  apart  ; 
and  single  cordons  at  1  foot  apart.  Allow  a  distance 
of  3  feet  between  each  Raspberry  stool  for  trellis 
work,  and  6  feet  between  the  rows. 

Varieties  to  Plant. — Of  Black  Currants,  Bald- 
win's Champion,  Black  Naples,  and  Lee's  Prolific, 
are  three  of  the  best  varieties ;  Raby  Castle,  La 
Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch,  and  Cherry  are  good  Red 
Currants ;  and  of  white  varieties,  select  White 
Versailles  and  White  Dutch.  Of  Gooseberries, 
plant  Winharn's  Industry,  Keepsake,  Berry's 
Early  Kent,  and  Crown  Bob,  in  quantity,  for 
supplying  green  fruits  for  tarts,  preserving,  and 
bottling.  For  the  dessert,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage, 
Scotch  Nutmeg,  Speedwell,  Red  Warrington, 
Leader,  Langley  Beauty,  Green  Walnut,  Rumbul- 
lion, Winharn's  Industry,  Slaughterman,  Leveller, 
and  Ploughboy  are  twelve  excellent  sorts.  Of 
Raspberries,  Superlative,  Carter's  Prolific,  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling,  Northumberland,  and  Fillbasket 
are  the  best  of  the  red  varieties,  the  first 
named  yielding  by  far  the  largest  fruits.  Of 
yellow  kinds,  select  Yellow  Antwerp  and  The 
Guinea,  the  latter  being  a  comparatively  new 
introduction.  Of  autumn  fruits,  Belle  de  Fon- 
tenay  and  October  Red  and  Yellow  are  the  best. 

Need  for  Top-dressings. — The  restoration  of  fruit- 
trees  showing  temporary  signs  of  exhaustion  can 
best  be  done  by  affording  the  roots  a  top-dressing 
of  new  compost,  enriched  with  some  good  fertiliser. 
If  this  be  applied  to  the  land  annually  or  bi- 
annually,  according  to  necessity,  the  roots  will  be 
kept  near  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
unsuitable  subsoil.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  all  need  this 
attention.  One  reason  why  such  work  is  recom- 
mended to  be  done  now,  is  that,  the  work  should 
be  performed  while  the  trees  are  still  clothed  with 
foliage,  then  new  shoots  will  be  made  which  will 
quickly  enter  the  new  compost.  Besides  this,  the 
work  may  be  done  more  expeditiously  in  favourable 
weather  than  in  the  depth  of  winter.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  soil  should  first  be  removed, 
even  if  this  necessitates  some  of  the  larger  roots 
being  laid  bare.  Before  covering  these  with  fresh 
soil,  dress  the  surface  with  some  bone-meal,  and 
lightly  prick  it  in.  If  old,  thong-like  roots  are 
seen,  cut  notches  on  them  about  3  or  4  inches 
apart  on  either  side.  These  incisions  will  soon 
callus  and  emit  fibrous  roots,  which  are  most  useful. 
For  the  compost  use  good  turfy-loam,  not  chopped 
too  finely,  and  add  to  this  some  old  lime-rubble, 
varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  consistency  of 
the  loam,  some  wood-ashes,  and  a  little  charred  soil. 
Mix  these  ingredients  together  thoroughly,  and  add 
the  fertiliser  immediately  before  applying  the  com- 
post. The  soil  of  borders  abutting  on  broad  coped 
walls  will  most  likely  be  very  dry  for  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  base,  and  in  such  cases  a  good  soaking  of 
water  should  be  afforded  before  the  fresh  soil  is 
put  on.  All  trees  so  top-dressed  should  be  given 
a  mulching  afterwards. 

Vines. — Expose  the  bunches  to  sunshine  by  stop- 
ping all  lateral  growths,  and  by  pushing  or  tying 
the  leaves  on  one  side  when  necessary. 

Fruit  Gathering. — Apples  are  dropping  badly, 
and  this  may  lead  some  persons  to  gather  the  fruits 
before  they  should.  But  many  varieties  of  Apples, 
and  a  few  Pears,  are  now  ready  for  gathering,  Of 
Apples,  there  are  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Keswick  Codlin,    Duchess  of   Oldemburgh,    Wor- 


cester Pearmain,  Duchess'  Favourite,  and  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  &c.  ;  and  of  Pears,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre'  de  la  Assomption,  Summer  Beurre 
de  Aremberg.  By  planting  the  first-named  Pear 
against  walls  having  various  aspects,  a  longer  supply 
of  fruits  may  be  obtained.  Keep  the  store  or  fruit- 
room  well  ventilated,  and  as  dark  and  cool  as  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  a 
few  Pears,  wrap  them  in  soft  paper,  place  them 
close  together  in  a  box,  and  remove  them  to  a  shelf 
in  a  house  where  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  is 
maintained. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  Baat  Sheen,  8.W. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — If  the  plant  has  been  stand- 
ing in  a  cool,  dry  house  since  it  flowered,  it  may, 
now  that  the  night  temperature  has  dropped,  be 
removed  to  the  cooler  end  of  a  Cattleya-house, 
where  the  temperature  ranges  from  58°  to  65°; 
affording  it  plenty  of  light,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  water.  Let  the  young  growths  be 
examined  frequently,  separating  adhering  leaves. 
If  a  plant  has  not  been  potted  this  year,  the  opera- 
tion may  now  be  performed,  or  it  may  be  delayed 
till  the  month  of  March. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — This  plant,  so  soon  as  it 
reaches  its  limit  of  growth,  puts  forth  new  roots  at 
a  time  when  repotting,  if  necessary,  may  be  done. 
The  plant  should  be  stood  in  the  warmer  part  of 
the  Cattleya-house.  The  pot  in  which  it  is  grown 
should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  surfacing 
material  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss.  Unlike  most  Cattleyas,  the  roots  do  not 
adhere  to  the  pot  tenaciously,  and  if  there  are  but 
few  on  the  outside,  the  plant  may  be  turned  out 
without  breaking  the  pot.  In  order  to  afford  a 
large  area  on  which  the  roots  may  ramble,  the  pot 
or  pan  should  be  mounded  high  above  the  rim. 
Whilst  in  active  growth,  a  fair  amount  of  moisture 
should  be  afforded,  but  repotted  plants  should  have 
but  little  for  a  time. 

Aerides,  Vandas,  and  other  distichous  species 
usually  cultivated  in  sphagnum-moss,  should  be 
afforded  water  sparingly,  or  mishaps  will  occur. 
In  some  cases  the  sphagnum-moss  will  have  grown 
very  long,  in  which  event  it  must  be  clipped  short. 
The  warmer-growing  species  should  be  placed  where 
moisture  does  not  accumulate  on  the  leaves,  unless 
it  is  rapidly  dispersed  when  air  and  artificial  heat 
are  afforded.  The  cooler  growing  Aerides  will  run 
no  risks  from  this  cause  for  the  present.  The 
fleshy-leaved  Angr.'ecums  will  need  careful  treat- 
ment from  this  time,  only  just  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  sphagnum-moss  alive  being  afforded. 

The  Phalocnopsis  are  mostly  in  active  growth  at 
the  root  and  top,  needing  to  be  afforded  water  with 
judgment,  rather  erring  on  the  dry  side.  In 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  crocks  and  base  of  the  moss,  by  dipping 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  occasionally  to  sprinkle  the 
surface,  if  the  sphagnum-moss  begins  to  whiten. 
The  plants  should  be  ventilated  on  every  favourable 
occasion  through  the  wall  ventilitors,  and  the 
blinds  should  not  be  left  down  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Let  high  temperatures  be 
avoided,  a  range  of  10°,  say  from  65°  to  75°,  being 
ample  at  this  season,  or  a  trifle  lower  in  cold 
weather. 

Affording  Water  to  Orchids. — In  this  matter  the  gar- 
dener cannot  be  too  careful  at  this  season,  for  plants 
that  have  finished  to  grow  should  be  resting,  and 
will  need  water  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo- bulbs.  Those  that  are 
still  growing  will  need  a  more  generous  supply,  but, 
even  here,  so  many  things  have  to  be  considered 
before  affording  water,  and  often  when  the  material 
appears  to  be  dry,  the  conditions  do  not  warrant  an 
application  of  water.  On  dull,  cool,  moist  days,  it 
is  better  not  to  afford  water  if  an  examination  was 
made  the  previous  day.  Damping  down  will  depend 
on  the  outside  conditions.  Pleiones,  &c,  will  need 
but  a  small  amount  of  water,  their  pseudo-bulbs 
being  completed  and  the  leaves  falling.  The  deci- 
duous Calanthes  will  still  need  water  as  the  soil 
becomes  dry.  Catasetums,  Mormodes,  and  Cycno- 
ches  seldom  need  much  water,  and  now  that  growth 
is  complete,  a  very  limited  quantity  will  suffice. 
They  should  be  placed  where  full  sunlight  reaches 
them,  so  that  the  new  tissues  may  mature.  Chysis 
of  species  having  completed  their  pseudo-bulbs, 
may  be  removed  from  the  warm  division  to  a  light 
position  in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  the  moisture 
afforded  them  grradually  diminished. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Bolford,  Weatonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Cold  Frames  and  Pita. — Now  that  most  of  the 
sowings,  which  will  be  wintered  in  frames,  have 
been  made,  preparations  for  planting  them  out 
should  be  undertaken,  boaring  in  mind  the  need  of 
a  firm  soil.  The  running  to  seed  and  untimely 
hearting  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers, 
are  mishaps  mainly  due  to  an  imperfect  preparation 
of  the  nurse-bed.  The  same  kind  of  preparation 
as  the  Cauliflower  requires,  holds  good  for  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  which  have  to  be  wintered  in 
pits  and  frames. 

Main  Crop  Onions. — The  bulbs  of  spring-sown 
Onions  will,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  be  well 
matured,  and  even  those  of  strong  growth  if  the 
tops  were  laid  last  month,  will  be  tit  for  lifting. 
The  weather  in  August  was  particularly  favourable 
to  the  proper  ripeuing  of  the  bulbs.  If  possible, 
the  crop  should  be  removed  to  some  sunny  pits, 
or  to  cold  frames  placed  to  face  the  south,  and  left 
to  dry  thoroughly,  the  lights  being  placed  over 
them  in  rainy  weather.  Where  these  conveniences 
do  not  exist,  the  bulbs  must  be  left  on  the  ground, 
turning  them  over  every  other  day.  All  thick- 
necked  bulbs  should  be  stored  apart  from  the 
others,  and  used  first. 

Asparagus. — In  order  to  prevent  wind-waving, 
the  stems  should  be  secured  to  strong  stakes  placed 
at  intervals  of  2  feet  round  the  sides  of  the  beds, 
soft  twine  being  drawn  along  the  rows  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  support  the  tops.  Although  the  plants 
generally  should  not  be  cut  over  till  the  end  of  next 
month,  all  shoots  which  have  become  of  a  yellow 
tint  may  be  removed,  also  all  those  with  seeds 
before  the  latter  drop.  Any  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution will  lead  to  a  lot  of  labour  in  eradicating 
the  seedling  plantB. 

Lettuce. — It  is  now  the  proper  time  to  sow 
Lettuce-seeds  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  where  the 
plants  will  be  found  to  stand  the  rigors  of  an 
ordinary  winter,  and  turn  in  quicker  than  those 
raised  in  heat.  The  only  protection  needed  by 
these  plants  is  a  covering  of  mats  in  very  severe 
weather.  As  the  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  so 
that  the  plants  have  ample  space  in  which  to  grow, 
it  is  not  every  gardener  who  can  adopt  this  course, 
and  he  must  perforce  choose  a  warm  sunny  border 
out-of-doors  on  which  to  grow  the  crop.  The 
ground  should  have  been  well  manured  for  some 
earlier  crop,  and  will  then  need  only  a  moderate 
dressing  of  quick-lime  and  wood-ashes.  On  heavy 
soils  road -scrapings  may  be  liberally  applied. 
Having  deeply  dug  the  ground,  make  it  level,  and 
trample  it  evenly  and  regularly  before  raking  it 
smooth  and  drawing  the  drills.  The  best  hardy 
varieties  of  Cabbage-Lettuce  are  Stanstead  Park 
and  Lee's  Hardy  Green,  and  of  Cos  the  Inter- 
mediate and  black  seed  Bath. 

Spring  Cabbages. — The  plants  raised  from  the 
sowing  made  about  July  17  will  be  nowfit  for  planting 
on  a  prepared  plot  of  land.  The  first  to  plant  out 
should  consist  of  the  stronger  plants,  the  removal 
of  which  will  afford  the  remainder  space  to  grow 
bigger.  These,  when  of  fair  size,  may  be  set  out 
on  land  recently  cleared  of  Onions.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  in  rows  IS  inches  apart,  1  foot  or 
15  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row  ;  large 
growing  Cabbages  needing  more,  and  small  growing 
ones  less  space.  The  land  from  which  a  crop  of 
Onions  has  been  taken  this  month  will  need  to  be 
pointed  over  or  broken  up  with  a  Kentish  hoe  or 
'•graft,"  trodden  firmly,  and  then  roughly  raked 
over.  In  cold  localities  and  dry  soils  it  is  well  to 
plant  in  drills  drawn  4  inches  deep. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Work  in  the  Stoves. — This  is  the  season  when  the 
shoots  may  be  thinned,  and  all  lateral  growths 
removed  from  plants  trained  to  the  roof,  and 
the  plants  afterwards  afforded  rather  less  water. 
Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  and  similar  deciduous 
trailers  in  pots  may  be  loosely  tied  to  sticks 
and  transferred  to  a  cooler  house,  which  will 
prepare  them  for  a  period  of  rest.  Re-arrange  and 
turn  round  the  plants  on  stages  or  beds,  allowing 
Codiaeums,  Pandanus,  &c. ,  to  have  plenty  of  sun- 
shine. To  obtain  highly-coloured  Codireums  suit- 
able for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table,  place 
the  pots  in  saucers  suspended  from  the  roof,  so  that 
the  heads  of  the  plants  will  get  all  the  light  possible, 


and  afford  them  regular  supplies  of  manure-water. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  on  hot  days,  and  damp 
the  paths  and  stages  frequently,  but  syringe  the 
plants  and  close  the  house  about  4  p.m.  If  the 
stove  contains  a  variety  of  plants,  remove  the 
Codianims  and  Pandanus  to  the  side  stages,  that 
the  blinds  may  be  lowered  half-way  on  bright 
days,  for  such  plants  as  Alocasias,  Marantas,  &C. 
Any  plants  of  such  strong-growing  species  as 
Alocasia  Thibautiana,  intended  for  specimens  next 
season,  and  that  are  now  pot-bound,  may  be  moved 
to  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  a  fibrous  compost  of 
equal  parts,  peat  and  loam  (hand  picked),  to  which 
should  be  added  some  fresh  sphagnum-moss,  silver 
sand,  charcoal,  and  clean  crocks.  Place  the  plants 
several  inches  lower  in  the  new  pots  than  they  were 
in  the  old  ones,  which  will  encourage  the  stems  to 
make  fresh  roots. 

Poinsett  ins  should  now  be  afforded  weak  guano- 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine. 
Syringe  them  each  morning  and  afternoon  ;  and 
afford  a  night  temperature  of  70°.  When  the 
earliest  plants  set  their  buds  and  growth  ceases, 
water  should  be  applied  very  carefully  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  a  less  humid  atmosphere  maintained  ;  but 
when  the  bracts  commence  to  develop,  they  may 
again  be  afforded  more  liberal  treatment,  and  a 
night  temperature  of  75°  to  S0°. 

Olivias  {Imantophyllum* ).  —  After  these  have 
rested,  top-dress  them  with  rich  soil  and  put  them 
in  a  light-house  for  the  winter,  where  they  will 
have  a  night  temperature  of  about  55°. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Tie  all  the  leading 
shoots  to  very  neat  sticks,  and  place  the  plants  on 
shelves  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove.  This 
plant,  is  specially  adapted  for  use  in  hanging 
baskets,  and  as  it  does  not  require  much  root  room, 
baskets  about  9  inches  in  diameter  are  quite  large 
enough.  Line  these  baskets  with  common  wood- 
moss,  cut  with  a  spade,  and  press  the  moss  out- 
wards so  as  to  hide  the  wires.  One  plant  may 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  basket  and  staked  ; 
then  three  or  four  smaller  plants  should  be  placed 
round  it  to  droop  over  the  sides.  Fill  in  the  basket 
with  light  sandy  mould,  and  syringe  frequently  to 
keep  the  moss  fresh. 


THE    FLO  WEB    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Violets. — The  beds  in  which  the  runners  were 
planted  in  the  spring  should  be  freed  from  all  weeds, 
and  afforded  water  copiously,  as  well  as  some  not 
over-powerful  liquid-manure,  the  latter  being  poured 
on  the  middle  space  between  the  rows,  and  not  close 
to  the  plants.  Twice  a  week  during  this  sunny 
weather  will  not  be  often  to  apply  water,  and  once 
a  fortnight  mauure-water.  The  extra  vigour  thus 
imparted  to  the  plants  will  render  them  less  liable 
to  leaf-diseases,  or  to  attacks  of  red-spider.  Should 
the  last-nameda  earns  infest  the  foliage,  let  soot- 
water  or  diluted  nicotine  solutions  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  placing  the  nozzle  beneath  the 
foliage  meanwhile.  Let  all  lateral  shoots  or  runners 
be  pinched  off  as  they  show,  and  thus  afford 
strength  to  the  chief  crown,  from  which  the  finest 
blossoms  are  obtained. 

Layering  trees  and  shrubs. — Layering,  if  done  at 
this  season,  of  Cupressus,  Thuias,  Thuiopsis, 
and  Juniperus,  will  result  in  rooted  plants  being 
obtained  in  two  years.  First,  some  stout  stakes 
2  to  3  feet  long  by  1  inch  in  diameter  should  be 
pointed,  and  after  digging  up  the  soil  where  a 
branch  is  to  be  layered,  let  a  stake  be  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground  ;  then  give  the  branch 
to  be  layered,  which  should  be  two  years  old,  a 
sharp  twist  so  as  to  cause  the  bark  to  be  ruptured 
near  the  base  of  the  stake,  to  which  it  should  be 
secured  with  a  stout  peg  10  inches  long.  Having 
done  this,  bring  the  shoot  gently  up  towards  the 
stake,  and  tie  it  securely  top  and  bottom  in  an 
erect  position.  The  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  better  soil 
if  it  be  poor,  should  be  placed  round  the  layer  with 
a  trowel.  This  fresh  soil  may,  in  the  case  of  plants 
not  needing  peat,  consist  of  stiffish  loam  and  sand, 
and  should  be  run  through  a  1-inch  meshed  sieve  or 
screen.  Such  a  soil  enables  a  layer  to  be  lifted 
when  rooted  with  a  compact  root-mass.  The  layers, 
when  the  job  is  finished  and  the  soil  made  firm, 
should  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level ; 
and,  to  render  the  application  of  water  more  certain, 
a  shallow  basin  should  be  made  round  the  layer. 


Choice  Shrubs. — The  same  precaution  is  necessary 
with  other  plants,  but  the  method  of  layering 
differs.  Privets,  Ribes,  Rhus,  Weigelas,  Kuony- 
mus,  Caryopteris,  Escallonias,  Forsythias,  Cornus, 
Corylus,  and  Tamarisk,  root  quite  easily  if  shoots  a 
good  length  be  buried  in  fairly  rich  soil,  and  kept 
in  position  by  means  of  stout,  wooden  hooks  ;  these 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  within  a  year. 
Layers  of  Altha?i  frutex,  Azara,  Baccharis,  Ber- 
beris,  Broussonetia,  Buddleia,  Calycanthus, 
Camellia  japouica,  Cercis,  Cotoneaster,  Daphni- 
phyllnm,  Diplopappus,  Ehragnus,  Eugenia,  Gri- 
selinia,  Hymenanthera,  Jasminum,  Magnolia 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  ;  and  Myrtle, 
Olearia,  Rhamnus,  Styrax  japonicum,  and  Tetran- 
thera  ferruginea,  root  freely  if  the  shoots  are 
"tongued"  after  the  manner  of  Carnation  layers. 
It  is  also  best  to  prepare  a  special  compost  of  loam, 
turfy-peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  layers- 
should  be  secured  in  the  manner  described  above. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbecli 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Figs. — The  principal  object  of  the  gardener  at 
this  season  should  be  the  maturing  of  the  young 
growth,  which  is  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  water  afforded,  liberating  the  fruiting 
shoots  from  the  trellis,  and  allowing  them  to  approach 
the  glass  as  near  as  possible  without  touching  it, 
and  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  the  wood  is  long- 
jointed  and  sappy,  it  may  be  advisable  to  partially 
lift  the  roots,  remove  a  few  of  the  strongest  and 
least  fibrous  ones,  and  maintain  more  warmth  and 
dryer  atmosphere  in  the  house,  but  reducing  the 
degree  of  warmth  at  night  to  the  normal.  If  a 
border  be  wet  and  sour,  the  Fig  seldom  ripens  its 
wood  satisfactorily,  and  generally  casts  the  first 
crop  of  fruit.  Suck  borders  should  be  renovated 
in  the  following  manner  :  take  one  tree  at  a  time, 
andcarefullyremovewith  adiggingthe  soil  to  within- 
2  feet  of  the  stem,  and  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  digging 
out  the  soil  from  beneath  trees,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
ball  to  each,  the  size  of  which  should  correspond 
with  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree.  Underneath  each- 
ball  and  covering  the  bottom  of  the  border  some 
hard  drainage  material,  say,  lime,  rubble,  and 
chalk,  should  be  placed  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  and 
over  it  turves  packed  close  together,  then  partially  fill- 
up  with  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  one-half,  and  lime 
rubble  and  road  grit,  each  a  quarter,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  half-inch  bones.  The  roots 
may  be  spread  out  as  the  filling-in  proceeds.  All- 
being  finished  and  made  firm,  afford  the  border 
water  copiously  and  cover  with  a  layer  of  dry  soil. 
The  trees  should  be  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  for  fourteen  days  afterwards.  When  the  time  to- 
force  the  trees  arrives  a  mass  of  warm  stable-dung 
and  tree-leaves  placed  on  the  border  will  soon  set  up- 
activity  in  the  roots,  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
first  crop  generally  depends. 

Early  Pot  Figs. — These  should  now  be  well 
ripened  and  therefore  fit  for  being  placed  out-of- 
doors  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  the  balls  top-dressed* 
whilst  the  roots  are  still  active  enough  to  seize  upon 
the  new  soil.  Top-dressings  for  the  Fig  should 
consist  of  good  turfy  loam,  bone-meal,  and  as  much 
lime-rubble  as  will  make  the  whole  porous.  Late 
trees  in  tubs  or  pots,  with  developing  fruits,  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm-house  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  and  be  plunged,  if  convenient,  in  a- 
mild  hot-bed.  The  house  should  be  well  ventilated 
until  the  vapour  from  the  hotbed  has  been  got  rid 
of.  Apply  water  carefully,  and  keep  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°  at  night. 

The  Pinery. — A  re-arrangement  of  the  plants  is 
usually  advisable  at  about  the  present  date,  old 
stools  left  to  produce  suckers  being  removed, 
suckers  potted  up,  the  remaining  plants  re-arranged, 
and  the  different  batches  of  winter  and  spring 
fruiters  placed  together.  A  gradual  reduction  in  the 
temperature  may  now  begin,  and  less  moisture  be 
afforded  at  the  root,  and  less  humidity  in  the  air. 
When  replunging  the  plants,  they  should  be  kept  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Pot- 
bound  plants  may  have  a  small  shift  to  enable 
them  to  grow  without  check  during  the  winter  : 
any  others  showing  fruit  should  be  top-dressed. 
Newly  potted  suckers  should  be  kept  rather  close 
for  a  month  after  being  potted.  The  well-estab- 
lished plants  should  be  afforded  air  freely  on  sunny 
days,  and  the  houses  closed  early,  the  temperature 
being  permitted  to  reach  80°,  but  letting  it  fall  to 
05°  to  70°  during  the  night. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  tee. 

Sllustratlons. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  etc. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


tttmthv  «n.T    is  (  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 

iUfcSDAi,         sept,  lb  ^     rium,  Wesl  minster  (three  days). 


King 


8ALES. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  17.— Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 

Street,  W.C. 
TUESDAY,  Sept.  IS.— Nursery  Btock,  St.  John's  Road  Park, 

Blackheath. 
WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  19.— Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
THURSDAY,  Sept.  20.  -Clearance  Sale,  The  Floral  Nurseries, 

Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 
FRIDAY,    Sept.    21.  —  Choice    Hybrids,    at    Protheroe    & 

Morris's  rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.—  57'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— September  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  71° :  Min.  50°. 

Weather  sunny  and  genial ;  nights  cool. 
Pp.ovinces.— September  12  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  63",  Ipswich  ; 
Min. ,  54°,  off  Peterhead. 


On  this  subject  M.  Hugo  de  Vkies 
The  Experi-       contributes  a  paper  to  the  Comptes 

mental  Origin  of     0       ,        ,     „  f  r  ,     .  r 

a  New  Species,  -ttenaus  de  I  Acaaenue  aes  sciences 
for  July  9,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  particulars  : — "  In  my  experi- 
mental garden  in  Amsterdam,"  he  says,  "  a  new 
species  of  a  plant  was  developed  under  experi- 
mental conditions  which  enabled  me  to  follow 
exactly  every  phase  of  the  phenomenon.  In 
my  opinion  species  are  not  produced  by  a  pro- 
longed selection  of  marked  individual  variations, 
as  is  ordinarily  thought  to  be  the  case.  This 
idea  is  contrary  to  all  that  the  experiments  of 
agriculturists  have  told  us  concerning  selection. 

The  species  under  consideration  is  produced 
suddenly,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
ordinary  species,  and  especially  with  that 
absolute  fixity  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
a  species. 

Needless  to  say  this  is  an  elementary  species, 
a  small  species,  as  it  is  usually  called,  and 
not  a  Linnean  or  collective  species.  Evidently 
these  latter  can  only  be  produced  by  a  suc- 
cessive accumulation  of  specific  elementary 
characteristics. 

The  new  species  is  the  product  of  an  Onagra- 
ceous  plant,  described  under  the  name  of 
(Enothera  Lamarckiana,  from  which  it  differs  not 
in  one  feature  but  in  all  its  organs.  I  shall  call 
it  CE.  gigas,  as  it  is  much  stronger  and  more 
robust  than  the  parent  species. 

The  principal distinctivecharacteristics  are  the 
following  :  the  radical  leaves  are  much  wider, 
the  petiole  is  long,  the  base  of  the  blade  is  not 
much  narrowed,  but  shortened  abruptly.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  leaves  of  the  young 
rosettes,  and  by  this  it  is  always  very  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  types  from  the 
first  weeks  of  growth.  In  the  ulterior  radical 
leaves  the  difference  is  less  marked,  it  always 


remains  so  far  evident  that  the  plants  can  be 
distinguished  at  a  glance. 

The  stems  are  larger  and  stronger,  about  the 
same  height  as  those  of  CE.  Lamarckiana.  The 
internodes  are  shorter  and  more  numerous, 
the  leaves  larger  and  usually  recurved,  covering 
the  stem  more  or  less  closely,  and  giving  the 
plant  a  peculiar  effect.  The  inflorescences  are 
very  robust,  with  well  developed  bracts  and  very 
large  and  numerous  flowers  forming  a  larger  and 
more  compact  head  than  that  of  the  parent 
species.  The  fruits  are  short  and  thick,  of 
conical  shape  ;  the  seeds  very  large. 

From  this  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  easily 
recognisable  at  every  stage,  whether  it  occurs 
under  cultivation  or  spontaneously. 

But  it  has  only  been  found  once,  and  was 
represented  by  a  single  individual.  This 
appeared  in  the  Professor's  experiments  during 
1895  and  1896,  which  included  several  thousand 
examples,  more  than  a  thousand  of  which 
flowered  the  first  year.  Onagraceous  plants,  as 
is  known,  are  some  annual,  others  biennial. 

At  the  flowering  season,  in  August,  1895, 
Dr.  de  Vries  selected  among  the  specimens 
still  in  the  rosette  stage,  thirty  of  the  strongest 
and  finest.  They  were  then  cultivated  too 
closely  together  ;  the  leaves,  for  that  reason, 
were  too  long,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  plants  exactly.  He  set  them 
further  apart,  and  they  sent  up  stems  in  the 
next  year,  1896.  At  the  time  of  flowering 
one  plant  differed  from  the  rest  by  its  more 
robust  habit,  denser  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and 
shorter  fruits.  This  was  the  parent  plant  of  the 
new  species,  CE.  gigas.  As  these  characteristics 
indicated  the  possibility  of  a  new  form,  the  Pro- 
fessor cut  the  flowers  and  young  fruits,  and  tied 
up  the  flower  buds  in  transparent  parchment 
that  they  might  be  fertilised  by  their'own  pollen. 
Thus  he  succeeded  in  gathering  pure  seed.  The 
seeds  yielded,  in  1897,  about  450  plants,  which, 
without  exception,  exhibited  the  before-men- 
tioned features  of  CE.  gigas.  But  as  he  had 
not  known  the  parent  plant  before  it  flowered, 
he  had  to  await  the  flowering  of  the  new  genera- 
tion to  be  sure  of  its  identity.  For  this  purpose 
he  grew  a  hundred  of  these  plants ;  most  of  them 
produced  stems  and  flowers  which  quite  repeated 
the  characteristics  of  the  parent  plant. 

The  new  species,  therefore,  remained  constant 
from  the  first  generation,  with  no  trace  of 
atavism.  It  has  remained  so  during  the  three 
following  generations,  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 
Professor  de  Vries  further  speaks  of  the 
grandparents  of  my  plants  in  1895  and  1896. 
He  had  cultivated  them  for  three  successive 
generations  which  flowered  in  1887,  1889, 
and  1891,  all  specimens  chosen  as  seed- 
bearers  being  biennials.  Their  numbers  were 
9,  6,  and  10  in  these  three  generations.  They 
flowered  each  time  on  an  isolated  patch  of 
ground,  but  were  fecundated  and  intercrossed 
by  insects.  These  plants  all  showed  the  pure 
type  of  CE.  Lamarckiana.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  numerous  specimens  derived  from  these 
parents  that  the  new  specific  type  appeared. 

The  production  of  CE.  gigas  was  therefore 
sudden,  without  intermediation  or  visible  pre- 
paration, as  it  has  been  definitive,  with  abundant 
characteristics  and  no  reversion  to  the  primitive 

type.  

View  in  the  Grounds  at  Highbury,  Bir- 
mingham, the  Seat  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain. — Iu  our  last  issue  we  gave  an 
illustration  of  a  view  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
garden  at  Highbury,  and  in  the  present  one  we 
give  another,  representing  a  portion  of  the  lake, 


with  its  characteristic  vegetation,  and  a  pretty 
glade,  bordered  by  exotic  shrubs  and  trees  (see 
Supplementary  Illustration).  That  such  a  plea- 
santly rural  scene  should  have  been  created  in  a 
Birmingham  suburb  speaks  volumes  for  the  good 
taste  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  skill  of  the  land- 
scape gardener. 

Kingston  Front  Flower-Gardens.— The 
presentation  of  the  thirty-five  prizes  given  by  the 
Mayor  of  Kingston-on-Thames  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  front  flower-gardens,  window- 
box,  and  allotments  competition,  which  took  place 
in  the  large  art  room  of  the  Technical  Institute,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last,  proved  to  be  a  singularly 
pleasant  and  acceptable  function.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  every  one  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors was  present.  The  Mayor,  Alderman 
Mo att,  presided,  and  introduced  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
V.M.H.,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  gardens,  to 
give  a  preliminary  address.  This  was  of  a  very 
interesting  and  expository  kind,  dealing  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  County  Technical  Education 
Committee  in  relation  to  the  judging  of  flower 
gardens,  and  various  other  matters.  The  prizes  were 
then  presented  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who 
followed  with  an  interesting  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  contrasted  the  horticulture  of  England 
with  what  he  had  seen  on  the  continent,  much  to 
our  advantage.  He  dealt  also  with  the  growth  of 
gardening,  showing  that  our  gardens  were  to-day 
in  trees,  shrubs,  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
almost  exclusively  tenanted  by  the  introductions 
from  other  countries.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address,  which  was  most  heartily  applauded,  Mr. 
W.  Drewitt  proposed  and  Alderman  Baker 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Trevor,  to  which 
the  Baronet  amusingly  responded.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Macan,  County  Technical  Education  Secretary,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

The  SALE  OF  POISONS.— Many  of  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  firm  of 
W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  dealers  in 
horticultural  sundries,  have  established  a  wholesale 
and  retail  manufacturing  chemistry  department, 
under  the  management  of  a  qualified  pharmaceutical 
chemist ;  and  gardeners  can  obtain  of  them  direct 
certain  requisites  without  having  to  go  to  the  local 
chemist.  The  firm  dots  not  inform  us  if  they  deal  in 
proprietary  articles  of  a  poisonous  nature  as  well. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.  —  The 
Fungus  Foray  connected  with  the  Yorkshire  Natu- 
ralists' Union  will  be  held  at  Whitby,  September  15 
to  22  inclusive.  Headquarters  at  Nineteenlands 
Farm,  near  Whitby.  Mycologists  generally  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Flowers  in  Season.— A  collection  of  flowers 
of  seedling  varieties  of  the  Dahlia  reach  us  from 
Mr.  J.  Arnold,  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  who 
appears  to  have  a  special  admiration  for  names 
having  a  military  association.  Thus  we  find  Lord 
Roberts,  a  whitish  flower  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of 
mauve  colour  ;  General  Hector  Madonald,  pale 
mauve  colour,  of  considerable  size,  and  one  of  the 
best  received  ;  Captain  Lambton,  rich  deep  purple ; 
General  French,  rose-scarlet,  with  darker  centre ; 
General  Baden-Powell,  pretty  pink  colour,  with 
white  centre  (very  commendable)  ;  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson,  deep  mauve  colour,  with  straw-coloured 
centre  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  crimson  ; 
General  Buller,  pink  colour,  shaded  with  orange  ; 
Lord  Methuen,  scarlet,  with  shade  of  purple  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  ;  Bugler  Dunne,  a  bright 
scarlet  flower,  rather  small  in  size,  and  possessing 
an  open  centre  ;  and  an  unnamed  seedling  of  which 
two  large  malformed  flowers  were  received.  The 
colour  of  this  seedling  is  rich  mauve,  and  the  petals 
are  very  long.  The  variety  may  be  one  of  some 
merit,  but  the  blooms  before  us  are  not  average 
ones.  All  the  varieties  belong  to  the  Cactus-like 
group,  so  rich  in  novelties  at  the  present  time. 
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Botanical  Magazine.  —  The  September 
Dumber  contains  plates  of  the  following  : — 

Co/ocasia  antiquorum  var.  Fontanei-ii.  —  This 
variety,  according  to  SCHOTT,  differs  from  the  type 
in  the  shortness  of  the  suckers,  in  the  violet  petioles, 
and  moreoblong.obscurely  green  blade  of  the  leaf  with 
violet  margins.  The  plant  figured  has  the  expanded 
spathe  of  a  bright  primrose  colour.  The  tube  is  of 
a  bright  red-purple  colour,  and  .')  inches  in  length. 
India. 

Asparagus  umhellatus. — A  plant  remarkable  for 
the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are  usually 
•collected  into  simple  umbels  at  the  tips  of  the 
branchlets.  The  stems  are  climbing,  woody,  and 
terete  below  ;  leaves  minute,  deltoid  ;  cladodes  in 
■fasicles  of  three  to  ten.  Anthers  golden-yellow  ; 
berry  globose,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  one-seeded, 
and  bright  red.     Madeira  and  Canaries. 

Iris  stinophylla.  —  Figured  in  these  pages. 
March  17,  1900,  p.  171. 

Pedicularis  curvipes. — A  Himalayan  species  of  a 
rather  numerous  genus.  A  slender  herb  with 
dexuous,  decumbent  stems ;  leaves  scattered, 
glabrous,  pinnatisect,  segments  seven  to  eleven  ; 
with  pink  and  white  flowers. 

Corylopsix  fauci/lora. — A  native  of  Japan,  and 
allied  to  Hamamelis  ;  figured  in  the  Oard.  Citron. , 
1899,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24. 

MAMMOTH  BEGONIAS.  —  Most  remarkable 
•double  flowers  of  tuberous  -  rooted  Begonias  are 
kindly  sent  us  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  Newton 
St.  Loe  Rectory,  Bristol,  gr.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Langdon. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  intensely  bright  scarlet, 
■rather  flat  flower  named  W.  Sparshot.  It  measures 
<i|  inches  across,  and  weighs  1  j  oz3.  Another  one, 
named  Marchioness  of  Bath,  is  a  white  variety, 
■and  measures  5  inches  across  and  3$  inches  in 
■depth,  whilst  its  weight  without  the  foot-stalk 
turned  3  ozs.  The  remaining  one,  named  W. 
King,  i9  fiery  salmon  in  colour,  and  measures  5  ins. 
■across  and  4  inches  in  depth,  its  weight  being  more 
■than  24,  ozs.  without  the  stalk.  Notwithstanding 
■the  immense  size  and  weight  of  the  flowers,  the 
two  last-named  varieties  have  such  stout  stems 
that  they  are  as  perfectly  erect  in  habit  as  any 
■known  as  ' '  starers,"  and  need  no  support  whatever. 
The  scarlet  one,  although  the  least  heavy  of  them, 
is  not  quite  erect.  We  judge  the  flowers  to  be 
from  plants  growing  in  pots,  and  the  size  and 
•excellence  of  them  to  be  mainly  due  to  perfection 
ol  strain  and  partly  to  good  cultivation. 

Importation  of  American  Fruit.— Our 
transatlantic  contemporary,  American  Gardening, 
August  IS,  commenting  on  our  remarks  on  the 
fruit  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  the  sensible 
remark  on  the  necessity  of  the  Americans  sending 
to  us  only  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  We  hope 
they  will,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  ours,  as  it 
■is  pretty  certain  that  rates  will  be  low  all  round  at 
•the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  only  first  class 
(produce  will  fetch  remunerative  prices. 

Eaglesfield  Horticultural  Society.— 
The  annual  show  at  Eaglesfield,  Dumfries-shire, 
N.B.,  took  place  at  Newlands  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  fixture  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  and  the  entries  this  year 
showed  a  large  advance  on  previous  years'  figures. 
The  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  &c,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  one. 

Stock-taking  :  August.— The  Board  of  Trade 

Returns  for  the  month  of  August,  are  throughout 
•of  a  better  general  tone  than  those  for  the  preceding 
month,  and  compare  most  favourably  with  those 
for  the  same  period  in  1899,  when  the  Chinese 
•smbroglio  was  unthought  of  by  most  folk,  and  the 
rupture  between  the  South  African  Republics  and 
the  mother  country  had  not  become  a  fact.  Trade 
with  China  continued  good  up  to  the  close  of  the 
half-year,  and  to-day  we  learn  that,  even  with  all 
the  upsetting  caused  by  the  war,  things  are  not 
nearly    so    bad    in    Cape    Colony    as     had    been 


anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
imports  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  to 
£42,097,059,  as  against  1:40,093,398  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,403,001. 
The  "averages,"  recorded  elsewhere,  give  a  very 
fair  idea  as  to  the  actual  and  expected  imports  of 
cereals.  What  may  be  termed  "provisions,'' 
cheese,  bacon,  &c. ,  show  a  large  supply.  The 
annexed  extracts  from  the  summary  table  of 
imports,  to  some  extent  indicate  the  variations  in 
value  :  — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

40,093,398 

42,097,059 

+  1.403,661 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

14,822,711 

15,448,189 

+025,478 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

1,925,291 

2,081,419 

+  156,123 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

3,056,428 

3,074,896 

+  1S.468 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
aud  manufactures 

6,512,586 

7,232,006 

+769,420 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,179,495 

1,233,0:6 

+  54,111 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

81,711 

94,621 

+12,910 

The  amount  of  fruit  flooding  the  markets  of  late 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  condition  of  that 
business.  It  has  been  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  in 
London  to  every  boy  and  girl^who  can  appreciate 
Greengages  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound  ;  Egg,|Orleans, 
and  other  Plums  at  very  low  rates,  keeping 
company  in  that  respect  with  J  Apples,  and  occa- 
sionally Pears,  f  ^What  many  of  our  foreign  friends 
have  netted  over  some  of  these  shipments  'tis  they 
themselves  be8t  know.  The  following  figures  will 
be  of  interest  to  all : — 


Imports. 


Fruits,  raw  :— 

Apples 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

Bananas...        banches 

Cherries 

Currants  

Gooseberries    

Grapes 

Lemons 

Nuts— Almonds  (cwt.) 

Others,  used  as  fruit 
(value)       

Oranges 

Pears      

Plums 

Strawberries    

Unenuinerated 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

Potatos cwt. 

Tomatos  ...      „ 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 
merated value 


1899. 

1900. 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

131,315 

59,750 

3,398 

109,738 

13,780 

17,032 

S.461 

602 

305,871 

146,815 

144,280 

80,730 

3,870 

8,169 

26.4S3 

1S.647 

14,454 

219,969 

199,107 

223,048 

290,999 

146 

440,207 

208,498 

561,821 

598,773 

119,865 

180,483 

115,152 

£229,741 

£56,196. 

Difference. 

Value. 

£. 

+  1,671 

+  6,589 

+  47,106 

+  10,083 

+  6,111 

+302 

—8,102 

+244 

+8,096 

—10,301 

+  1,676 

+  62,023 

+  147,640 

+  137 

—36,120 


+  2,549 

+11,869 

+114,879 

—164,545 


The  "  difference  "  column  is  occasionally  astound- 
ing in  its  story  —  see  the  items  of  Tomatos, 
Plums,  &c.  The  "  unenumerated  "  figures,  under 
vegetables,  suggest  that]  in  many  things  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  our  own  growing — let  us  hope 
so.  We  might  recommend  to  foreign  growers  of 
Tomatos,  the  cultivation  of  a  better  shaped  article  ; 
it  will  pay.  Respecting  the  importation  of 
Oranges,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe,  that  in 
the  yearly  record  of  importations,  the  United 
States  had  22,313  bushels  to  their  credit — these, 
from  California,  were  of  the  seedless  variety, 
recently  noticed  here.  The  largest  imports  are 
from  Spain,  which  sent  us  nearly  0,225,000 
bushels  ;  Italy  following,  then  Turkey,  Portugal, 
and  the  Azores.  France  sends  us  fewer  than 
Egypt.     The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  past  eight 


months  is  £337,967,008;  for  the  sane  period  last 
year,  £317,327,164  ;  showing  an  inciea^e  for  1900 
of  £20,039,904.     Our 

Exports 
amount  to  the  round  sum  of  £24,9S4,023,  against 
£22,238, 538,  a  gain  of  £2,726,0S3.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  gain  ;  coal  showing  the  largest  in- 
crease, and  new  ships  built  for  foreigners  standing 
out  well  from  the  others.  The  total  excess  of  raw 
materials  is  placed  at  £1,027,23S.  The  only  three 
sectional  decreases  are  found  in  living  animals, 
yarns,  and  textiles,  and  machinery  and  millwork. 
The  amount  of  exports  for  the  past  eight  months  is 
£193,911,944,  as  against  £171,970,390  for  the  same 
period  in  1899,  or  an  increase  of  £21,935,554  ;  a 
very  creditable  result,  notwithstanding  our 
present  engagements  abroad. 

NlCOTICIDE. — A  well  known  gardener  and 
member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  reports  as  follows  on  a  bottle 
of  this  insecticide  which  we  sent  to  him  for  trial : — 
"  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  against  two  other 
preparations  of  a  similar  nature,  and  find  that  the 
Nicoticide  is  certainly  the  cheapest,  as  I  can  find 
no  difference  whatever  when  the  three  are  used  o£ 
equal  Btrength  ;  therefore  the  Nicoticide  is,  when 
bought  in  small  bottles  to  fume  8,000  cubic  feet, 
the  sizs  of  bottle  you  sent  me,  a  saving  of  2s.  per 
bottle.  The  preparation  seems  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  others,  although  it  has  a  slightly  different 
smell.  The  receptacles  for  fuming  are  convenient, 
and  may  be  packed  in  a  small  compass  when  not 
in  use." 

Fruit  Crops  of  the  United  States.— 
According  to  the  latest  advices  it  would  seem  that, 
taken  on  the  whole,  the  season  has  been  a  fair  one 
for  fruit.  Summer  and  autumn  Apples  have  been 
abundant,  although  a  large  amount  of  fruit  has 
dropped  from  the  trees  on  account  of  drought  and 
wind.  Winter  Apples  are  not  bearing  so  heavily  as 
the  earlier  varieties.  Where  sprayed,  Apples  will  be 
of  a  fair  quality,  but  where  this  has  been  omitted 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  wormy  and  scabby  fruit. 
Plums  are  scarce,  and  the  curculio,  where  spraying 
was  neglected,  has  been  very  injurious.  A  number 
of  Peach-trees  are  reported  as  having  succumbed 
this  season  to  the  effects  of  the  intense  cold  of  the 
winter  of  1898— 99,  but  otherwise  Peach-orchards 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  heavy  bearing,  with  fruit,  of 
a  first-class  quality  Varying  reports  have  been 
received  regarding  Pears,  ranging  from  "light" 
to  "loaded."  Cherries  were  a  comparatively 
poor  crop,  and  the  black  rust  still  aBsails  the 
trees,  drapes  give  promise  of  a  good  yield,  as 
usual.  Strawberries  suffered  considerably  from 
drought,  and  other  small  fruits  raised  for  market 
have  been  few;  but  Huckleberries,  Raspberries, 
and  other  wild  fruits  have  been  abundant. 

Publications  Received.  —AgricvUmd  Gazette  of 

Hew  South  Wales,  July,  1900,  vol.  xi.,  part  7.  W.  A.  Gullick, 
Government  Printer,  Sydney. — Bulletinde  la  Society  Botanique 
de  France,  Tome  Quaranti  -Sixieme.  —  Minnesota  Botanical 
Studies,  second  series,  part  iv.,  August  15,  1900.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  —  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Bulletin  185. 
Fertilizer  Analyses,  by  R.  C.  Keezid  and  L.  Van  Wormer. 
Bulletin  181.  Soil  Tests  on  Upland  and  Muck  ;  Clover  and 
Sand,  Lucerne  Notes,  &c.—Tke  Journal  of  Botany,  No.  453, 
vol.  xxxviii,  September,  19C0.  Canada  :  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  Central  Experimental  Farm.—  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
turist (W.  T.  Macoun,  1899).  This  issue  contains  descriptive 
accounts  of  Russian  Apples  and  others  seldom  seen.  Of 
Russian  Apple  seedlings  133  have  fruited  during  the  past 
three  years.  A  large  proportion  seem  to  be  just  as  good  as 
named  Russian  Apples  that  have  been  disseminated  in 
Canada.  No  late  keepers  have  as  yet  been  found  among  them. 
Some  interesting  remarks  on  Apple  culture,  by  Mr.  W. 
Tremblay  farming  land  at  Chicoutimi,  in  lat.  48.26  N.,  where 
the  winter  cold  frequently  falls  to  3S'  below  Zsro  Fahr.,  and 
rises  to  10P,  are  included  in  the  report. — Japanese  Botanical 
Magazine,  for  July,  1900,  containing  notices  of  Eastern 
Asiatic  plants  by  J.  Makumura  ;  on  some  Japanese  Melamp- 
sone,  by  N.  Hiratsuka  ;  and  on  Japanese  Bamboos,  by 
T.  Makino,  beside  a  number  of  papers  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. — The  Agricultural  Journal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cape  Town.  Townsend,  Taylor,  &  Snashall,  Printers. — 
Potato  liaising,  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  given  before  the 
Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonisation, 
Ottawa.  The  U.S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  v.,  No.  3, 
August    1,   1900.— The  plant   covering   of  Ocracoke   Island  : 
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A  study  in  the  Ecology  of  the  North  Carolina  Strand  Vegetation, 
Washington.  Government  Printing  Office.. —  Nature:  for 
August  23,  30,  and  September  6,  1900.— Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. The  scheme  of  the  Essex  County  Council.  By  T.  S.  Dy- 
mond  and  J.  H.  Nicholas. — The  Orchid  Review,  for  September, 
1900.— Journal  dcla  Socict6  Nationale  D' Horticulture  dc  France, 
August,  1900. — Landwirtschaftliche  Jahrbucher.  Edited  by 
Dr.  H.  Thiel,  Berlin.  Verlagsbuchandlung  Paul  Parey.— 
Jottrnal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  August  31,  and  September  7, 
contain  articles  on  the  Photography  of  Colours  ;  The  Wine 
Industry  in  Chile,  Siberian  Coal,  and  The  Rubber  Industry  of 
Sierra  Leone.  — Administration  Report  of  the  Government 
'Botanical  Gardens  and  Paris:  the  Nilgiris. —  The  Rubber 
Jnditstry  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  Territories,  by 
P.  Lyttelton  Gell.  The  B.  S.  A.  Co.,  15,  St.  Swithin's  Lane, 
London,  ~E.C.— Nature  Notes,  September,  1900.  —  Botanisches 
Centralblatt,  vol.  lxxxiii.,  No.  11.— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  Jamaica.  Edited  by  William  Fawcett,  B.Sc, 
F.L.S. — Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  July,  1900,  vol.  vii., 
part  1. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  WEEK  of  cold  nights  and  warm  days.  On  four 
nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  surface  of 
the  lawn  registered  temperatures  between  6°  and 
2°  of  the  freezing  point.  At  2  feet  deep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  has  remained  very  nearly 
stationary,  but  at  1  foot  deep  it  has  slightly 
declined.  No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  fallen 
since  the  present  month  began,  and  no  rain-water 
at  all  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge  since  September  2.  On  most  days  there  has 
been  an  unusually  good  record,  for  the  time  of  year, 
of  bright  sunshine.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  Sept.  11. 


Home  Correspondence. 


CARNATION  RABY  CASTLE.— Having  read  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham's  note  on  the  saw-edged  petalled 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey's 
rejoinder,  a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the 
fringed  petalled  Carnation  Raby  Castle  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  grow  several  hundreds  of  Carnations 
in  variety,  and  always  a  good  clump  of  Raby 
Castle,  which  is  a  plant  that  makes  good  growth, 
has  flowers  of  a  beautiful  colour,  fragrant,  and  only 
the  leading  flower  of  each  spike  bursts  its  calyx 
badly.  Moreover,  it  flowers  late,  and  only  last 
week  I  decorated  a  dinner-table  with  Raby  Castle 
and  Gloire  de  Nancy.  I  have  never  known  a 
garden  where  the  variety  will  not  thrive,  and  those 
who  may  like  Carnations  late  in  the  season  should 
give  the  variety  a  trial.  I  cannot  grow  the  old 
Clove,  but  Triton,  a  newer,  smooth-petalled  Car- 
nation of  the  old  Clove  colour,  has  done  well,  and 
is  a  good  flower  for  exhibition  and  for  cutting. 
I  believe  Triton  is  an  introduction  of  Mr.  Turner 
of  Slough.  I  fail  to  see  why  a  good  fringed 
Carnation  should  be  excluded  from  stands  of  six, 
twelve,  or  twenty-four  Carnations  at  the  National 
Carnation  and  Pico  tee  Society's  shows.  T.  Down, 
Wassand,  Hull. 

CANON  HALL  MUSCAT  GRAPE.— This  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  by  Grape-growers  to  be  the 
finest  quality  Grape  in  cultivation  ;  and  to  produce 
good  full  bunches  of  this  somewhat  shy-setting 
Grape,  consisting  of  its  large  oval-shaped,  amber- 
coloured  berries,  is  an  achievement  of  which  fruit- 
growers feel  proud  on  account  of  its  having 
the  reputation,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
deserved  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  being  a  bad 
"setter."  And  on  this  account  the  Grape  is  not 
much  grown;  and  in  the  "Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents "  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  180,  while  mentioning  Canon  Hall  as 
being  distinct  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  it  is 
stated  to  be  "  an  unsatisfactory  doer,  the  en- 
couragement of  whose  cultivation  is  undesirable. " 


The  same  may  be  said  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  yet 
the  production  of  good  examples  of  one  or  both  of 
these  varieties  is  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
superior  cultivation.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh  is  not  so  much  in  that  of 
obtaining  good  full  bunches  of  even-sized  berrie3, 
as  that  generally  experienced  in  securing  good 
colour  in  the  same.  The  grower  who  succeeds  in 
producing  good  specimens  of  fine  quality  Grapes 
which  have  the  character  of  being  "unsatisfactory 
doers,"  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble  (if  any 
trouble  out  of  the  common  was  experienced)  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
growing  good  examples  of  Grapes  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  "unsatisfactory  doers."  Well,  I 
have  known  line  examples  of  the  Canon  Hall  Grape 
to  be  produced  in  one  of  the  numerous  vineries  at 
Fordingbridge,  and  right  over  a  water-tank  too  ; 
and  the  manager,  Mr.  Moxham,  informed  me  that 
the  Vines  received  no  special  treatment  to  secure 
s  uch  satisfactory  results.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
in  these  circumstances  is  that  the  moisture  or  vapour 
arising  from  the  water-tank  (which  was  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  bunches)  had  something  to  do 
in  obtaining  or  producing  such  a  fine  set — condi- 
tions quite  the  opposite  to  those  generally  observed 
at  this  interesting  period  as  regards  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  of  Finchley, 
as  I  understand,  grows  the  Canon  Hall  Grape  to  per- 
fection, but  under  what  conditions  of  treatment  I 
know  not ;  but  readers  of  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle, 
including  the  writer,  would,  I  feel  sure,  like  to  be 
informed  on  this  point.  However,  I  may  stata 
my  own  experience  of  Canon  Hall  during  the 
present  year.  In  a  span-vinery,  200  feet  long  and 
25  feet  wide,  I  planted,  among  other  varieties — 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court — thirty-four  Vines  of  the  Canon 
Hall,  in  one  half  of  the  house,  and  in  which  Tomatos 
have  been  grown  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  ago  ; 
the  house  having  been  treated  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  growing  requirements  of  the  Tomato 
plants  ;  no  heat  having  been  turned  on  in  the 
pipes  since  the  end  of  March,  plenty  of  fresh  air  was 
admitted  by  the  top  ventilators  daily  to  secure  a 
sturdy  growth  in  the  Tomatos,  a  small  volume  of 
air  being  also  admitted  at  night  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  owing  to  the  fact  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
plants  of  Tomatos  in  3-inch  pots  and  boxes  for 
transplanting  out-of-doors  later  on  were  placed  on 
the  borders  immediately  under  the  vines  of  Canon 
Hall,  yet  the  several  bunches  which  I  allowed  the 
strongest  rods  of  Canon  Hall  to  bear  set  splendidly. 
The  vines  were  tapped  daily  with  the  hand  during 
the  time  the  bunches  were  in  flower,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  pollen  ;  and  abundance  of  air  was 
given  day  and  night  up  to  the  time  the  Tomato- 
plants  were  cleared  out  after  fruiting,  when  less 
air  was  admitted  in  the  late  Grape  section  of  the 
house  only.  The  Grapes  in  the  first  division, 
including  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  having  at  that  time 
approached  the  ripening  stage,  no  difference  was 
made  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  during  bright 
sunny  weather  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
no  artificial  heat  had  been  applied,  the  fruit  was 
fit  for  consumption  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  cut  and 
sent  to  market.  Therefore,  in  these  circumstances, 
what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  the 
treatment  of  this  fine  Grape,  which,  in  my  case, 
has  practically  been  grown  and  ripened  in  a  cool 
vinery  ?  Has  coddling  been  responsible  for  the 
hitherto  generally  bad  behaviour  of  the  variety 
under  notice  ?  If  so,  the  Grape  has  obtained  an 
undeserved  bad  name,  and  has  been  in  consequence 
rooted  out  of  many  vineries.  H.  W.  Ward. 

NEW  GRAPES. — It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  feeling  of  surprise  which  must  animate  some 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who,  when  they 
read  that  a  Grape  Diamond  Jubilee  was  regarded  as  so 
good  and  so  new  at  Shrewsbury  recently  as  to  be 
placed  1st  in  the  clas3  for  new  Grapes,  turn  to 
the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
at  the  London  Drill  Hall  on  September  20  last  year, 
and  find  it  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  body, 
seventeen  members  being  present,  the  Grape 
in  question  too  closely  resembled  Black  Morocco 
to  be  distinguishable  from  that  variety.  The  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  being 
biassed  against  the  Grape,  or  are  a  lot  of  faddists, 
are  unjust  imputations.  The  Committee  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  it  did  simply  by  the  appearance 
of  the  bunches.  But  I  am  sure  every  member  of 
that  body  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  fair  growing 


trial  of  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Black  Morocco,  con- 
ducted at  Chiswick,  could  a  house  be  spared  for  th& 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  together  with  those, 
Lady  Hastings,  or  any  other  new  or  assumed  new 
variety.  A  trial  house  of  this  description  is  badly- 
needed.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Grapes 
would  receive  the  best  possible  treatment,  and  the 
fairest  culture.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
merits  or  distinctiveness  of  any  Grape  from  merely 
seeing  bunches,  or  even  by  tasting  them,  as  varying 
conditions  of  culture  are  apt  to  produce  varying 
results.  I  should  like  to  see  it  made  a  matter  of 
compulsion  that  new  Grapes  be  tested  at  Chiswick. 
before  any  awards  are  made  to  them.  A.  D. 

POTATOS  AT  chiswick.— The  awards  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
certainly  call  for  comment.  In  the  published  regu- 
lations I  read  that  the  objects  of  the  committees- 
are  : — (1)  "To  encourage  the  production  of  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables by  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  merits- 
of  such  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  the 
purpose."  (2)  "  To  collect  and  disseminate  trust- 
worthy information,"  &c.  A  few  weeks  since,  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  before  them  a- 
collection  of  Potatos,  and  to  Beauty  of  Hebron 
gave  an  Award  of  Merit.  This  Potato  has  been  in- 
general  cultivation  over  20  years  ;  it  is  popular, 
and  as  all  will  admit,  a  most  useful  variety.  Even 
more  recently,  the  same  committee  honoured  the 
variety  Puritan  with  a  similar  award.  If  I  mistake 
not,  this  variety  has  already  been  certificated  more 
than  once  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — of 
course,  under  other  names ;  but  turning  to  the 
reports  of  the  trials  of  Potatos  at  Chiswick,  I  find 
that  in  1896  the  committee  say  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  "  A  well-known  variety;  crop  excellent?, 
free  from  disease."  In  1897  it  is  reported  on  as, 
"The  soil  at  Chiswick  does  not  suit  this  variety, 
it  being  weak  in  growth,  and  the  crop  light ;"  but 
now,  three  seasons  later,  it  receives  an  Award  of 
Merit.  But  what  about  the  regulations  ?  The 
variety  cannot  be  called  "new"  "or  improved,"" 
and  the  information  which  it  is  intended  the  com- 
mittee should  disseminate  will  be  of  little  impor- 
tance or  utility,  and  instead  of  its  being  a  matter 
of  the  R,oyal  Horticultural  Society  guiding  the 
public,  it  is  the  latter  which  is  guiding  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Now  as  to  Puritan,  some- 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  I  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  Potatos  ;  and  somewhat  about  this 
time  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  introduced  from 
America.  I  made  a  selection  from  it  which  pro- 
duced tubers  with  a  white  skin,  which  I  named 
and  sent  out  as  Queen  of  the  Earlies.  Three  years 
later  Puritan  was  introduced,  which  proved  to  be 
identical  with  Queen  of  the  Earlies  ;  and  later  we 
had  Duke  of  Albany,  Early  White  Beauty,  and 
White  Beauty  of  Hebron.  After  repeated  trials 
these  all  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  but 
what  I  wish  to  get  at  i3  this  :  in  1884,  sixteen 
years  ago  I  sent  to  Chiswick  some  of  my  Queen  of 
the  Earlies  for  trial ;  the  following  season  I 
wrote  to  the  superintendent  for  information 
respecting  the  trial,  and  was  told  that  "  the 
variety  was  no  improvement  on  existing  kinds." 
Some  three  seasons  later  I  again  sent  the  same 
variety  and  Puritan,  but  never  enquired  as  to  the 
result.  Now,  only  after  atrial  of  sixteen  years,  are 
the  merits  of  this  popular  variety  discovered,  and 
in  the  case  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  twenty  years 
at  least  are  required.  With  such  results  as  this,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  that  Certificates  and  Awards  of 
Merit  have  little  or  no  weight  with  practical  men  £ 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

CEDRUS  ATLANTICA.— I  am  forwarding  for  your 
inspection  a  branchlet  cut  from  a  large  specimen- 
tree  of  the  above  species  of  Cedar,  growing  in  the 
grounds  here.  The  tree  in  question  is  fully  70  feet 
in  height,  well  furnished  with  branches  to  the 
ground,  where  the  diameter  of  the  crown  is  16  yards. 
The  circumference  of  the  main  stem  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground  is  13  feet.  It  has  been  planted  about 
sixty-five  years.  My  object  in  sending  the  branch- 
let  is  to  show  the  immense  amount  of  incipient 
cones  thereon.  The  upper  surface  of  all  the 
branches  are  furnished  in  the  same  way.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  a  few  cones  on  the 
tree,  some  of  which  have  ripened  and  produced 
fertile  seeds.  Until  this  year  nothing  like  the 
present  quantity  have  been  seen.  The  tree  shows 
no  signs  as  yet  of  decreased  vigour.  Can  you  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject?  H.  J.  C,  Grimston, 
Tadcaster.  [The  branch,  a  very  healthy  one,  was 
rather  densely  furnished  with  male  catkins.  Ed.] 
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MARGUERITE  FLOR  D'OR.— My  attention  was 
called  to  this  beautiful  tlower  at  a  fancy  dress 
carnival,  held  here  in  the  Pier  Pavilion  on  the 
tith  inst. ,  when  the  daughter  of  a  local  nurseryman 
represented  this  dower  in  fancy  dress,  and  gained 
the  first  prize.  She  was  •  entirely  covered  with 
flowers  of  Marguerite  Flor  d'Or,  in  a  beautiful 
design  of  true  lovers'  knots  and  hearts,  all  formed 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  She  also  wore  a  crown  of 
the  same  flowers,  mingled  with  M.  grandiflora. 
This  induced  me  as  well  as  many  more  to  p^y  a 
visit  to  the  Bognor  Fruit  and  Floral  Nurseries, 
where  there  is  over  half  an  acre  of  these  summer- 
flowering  plants  all  in  full  bloom  ;  it  makes  one 
wonder  why  this  variety  is  not  more  employed  in 
bedding  as  a  cut  flower.  L.  G.,  Boynor. 

THE  AUBERGINE.  —  There  are  at  least  eight 
varieties  of  the  Aubergine,  to  which  Dr.  Bonavia 
refers  in  the  Gardeners'  ChronicL:  of  last  week.    In 


the  persistent  rainfall  during  the  summer  months 
has  been  so  serious  that  any  attempt  towards  re- 
pairing it  will  be  futile,  except  in  ripening  fruits,  &o. 

The  Fruit  Crop. 
I  >  wing  to  the  fact  of  the  wood  being  well  ripened 
and  the  absence  of  late  spring  frosts,  big  crops  of  fruit 
will  be  gathered,  notwithstanding  the  destruction 
caused  by  wind  and  rain.  Every  kind  of  fruit-tree  is 
cropping  heavily, and  under  the  present  genial  condi- 
tions the  fruits  are  ripening  very  rapidly.  Although 
fruit  is  grown  extensively,  especially  within  the  me- 
tropolitan area— by  such  is  meant  not  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  including  the  counties  adjoining  it — 
the  treatment  adopted  is  very  backward,  the  trees 
are  allowed  to  bear  their  natural  crop,  and  when 
ripe  pulled  and  stored.  The  question  of  thinning 
is  never  considered,  so  that  when  heavy  crops  occur 


1S99.  He  had  been  assisted  by  his  sister  from  time 
to  time.  He  had  made  no  profit  on  the  business 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  His  household 
expenses  amounted  to  £380  per  annum  until  last 
year,  when  he  reduced  them  to  about  £4  per  week. 
He  sold  his  business  to  his  sister  for  £2,000,  being 
compelled  to  sell  it,  owing  to  his  being  pressed  by 
the  bank,  who  had  a  mortgage  on  the  nursery  and 
house,  besides  which  he  had  an  overdraft  of  £250, 
guaranteed  by  his  sister.  His  sister  had  paid 
creditors  to  the  amount  of  £400  on  his  behalf.  She 
might  have  paid  £000  on  his  behalf.  When  his 
sister  purchased  the  place,  he  fixed  the  purchase 
price.  He  did  not  consult  any  of  his  creditors 
about  it.  He  attributed  his  bankruptcy  to 
depreciation  in  growing  crops.  The  examination 
was  adjourned. 


1 
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Fig.  60. — aubergine,  early  dwarf  purple. 

See  note  by  Dr.  E.  Bonavia  in  our  issue  for  September  S,  p.  194. 
Shown  by  him  at  the  Drill  Hall,  August  28  last. 


France  the  Aubergine  is  immensely  popular,  not 
merely  as  a  vegetable,  but  as  a  plant  for  table  and 
other  decorations.  The  variety  with  white  fruit  is, 
I  think,  the  only  one  grown  specially  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  I  must  say  that  the  large 
white,  egg-like  fruits  give  the  plant  a  very  distinct 
and  striking  appearance.  I  saw  hundreds  of  them 
on  market-days  along  the  Paris  quays.  They  are 
grown  to  about  12  inches  or  18  inches  high,  and  each 
plant  bears  two  or  three  fruits,  and  they  appear  to 
sell  readily  at  a  few  pence  each.  11".  Roberts, 
47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  S.  W. 


the  fruit  is  not  well  developed.  The  lesson  of 
timely  thinning  a  heavy  crop  has  yet  to  be  learned 
by  the  ordinary  cultivator  in  Ireland.  A.  O'Niell, 
Dublin. 


Law  Notes. 


Ireland. 

THE    WEATHEPv. 

The  weather  has  considerably    improved,    the 

sunny  days  for  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  very 

enjoyable,  in  fact,  they  are  the  pleasantest  spell  we 

have  had  for  a  long  time,  but  the  havoc  caused  by 


FAILUEE  OF  A  NURSERYMAN. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Higgott,  who  was  until  recently  a 
member  of  the  Hampton  District  Council,  and 
carried  on  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  Hollybush 
Lane,  Hampton,  appeared  for  his  public  examina- 
tion before  the  deputy  registrar  at  the  Kingston 
Bankruptcy  Court,  when  he  stated  that  his 
liabilities  amounted  to  £867,  of  which  £53S  was 
fully  secured,  and  his  assets  £59S.  He  commenced 
business  in  1SS9  with  a  capital  of  £1,250,  which  he 
derived  under  his  father's  will.  He  had  been 
pressed  by  creditors  for  money  since  November, 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

This  important  meeting  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  5, 
at  Bradford,  and  Sir  W.  Turner  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  He  said  that  it  was  twenty-seven  years  since  the 
Association  met  at  Bradford,  and  since  its  meeting  at  Dover 
last  year  the  Association  had  lost  two  of  its  former  Presidents. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  presided  at  the  meeting  held  at  Glasgow 
so  long  ago  as  1855  ;  Sir  J.  William  Dawson  was  president  at 
the  meeting  in  Birmingham  in  18SG. 

The  President  then  spoke  of  the  great- value  of  the  scientific 
method  of  research,  of  diligence  and  accuracy— the  funda- 
mental qualities  in  the  scientist.  By  their  application,  new- 
facts  are  discovered  and  tabulated,  their  order  of  succession 
is  ascertained,  and  a  wider  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  Nature  is  acquired.  But  to  decide  on  thair 
true  significance  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the  exercise  of 
prolonged  thought  and  rellection  are  needed. 

Whilst  certain  principles  of  research  are  common  to  all 
the  sciences,  each  great  division  requires  specialised  arrange- 
ments toeusure  its  progress.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  improvements  in  the 
means  of  observation,  either  by  the  discovery  of  new  adj  uncts 
to  research,  or  by  a  fresh  adaptation  of  old  methods.  The 
invention  and  employment  of  new  and  more  precise  instru- 
ments and  appliances  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  clearly 
the  signification  of  phenomena  which  were  previously 
obscure,  and  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
Nature. 

It  had  long  been  recognised  that  the  tissues  of  plants  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  composed  of  minute  vesicular  bodies, 
tecnically  called  cells.  In  1831  the  discovery  was  made  by 
the  great  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  that  in  many  families  of 
plants  a  circular  spot,  which  he  named  areola  or  nucleus, 
was  present  in  each  cell ;  and  in  1838,  M.  J.  Schleiden 
published  the  fact  that  a  similar  spot  or  nucleus  was  a 
universal  elementary  organ  in  vegetables.  In  the  tissues  of 
animals  also  structures  had  begun  to  be  recognised  com- 
parable with  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  and 
in  1839  Theodor  Schwann  announced  the  important 
generalisation  that  there  is  one  universal  principle  of 
development  for  the  elementary  part  of  organisms,  how- 
ever different  they  may  be  in  appearance,  and  that  this 
principle  is  the  formation  of  cells.  The  enunciation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  elementary  tissues  consisted 
of  cells  constituted  a  step  in  the  progress  of  biological  science, 
which  will  for  ever  stamp  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close 
with  a  character  and  renown  equalling  th"se  which  it  has 
derived  from  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences.  It  provided  biologists  with  the  visible  anatomical 
units  through  which  the  external  forces  operating  on,  and  the 
energy  generated  in,  living  matter  come  into  play.  It  dis- 
pelled for  ever  the  old  mystical  idea  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  vapours  or  spirits  in  living  organisms.  It  supplied  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist  with  the  specific  structures 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  functions  of  organisms  are 
discharged  in  health  and  disease.  It  exerted  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  progress  of  practical  medicine.  A  review  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  of  the  cell  may  appropriately  enter 
into  an  address  on  this  occasion. 

A  cell  is  a  living  particle,  so  minute  that  it  needs  a  micro- 
scope for  its  examination  ;  it  grows  in  size,  maintains  itself  in 
a  state  of  activity,  responds  to  the  action  of  stimuli,  repro- 
duces its  kiud,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  degenerates  and 
dies.  The  original  conception  of  its  structure,  based  upon  the 
study  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  was  a  minute  vesicle  enclosed 
by  a  definite  wall,  which  exercised  chemical  or  metabolic 
changes  on  the  surrounding  material  and  secreted  into  the 
vesicle  its  characteristic  contents.  A  similar  conception  was 
at  first  also  entertained  regarding  the  cells  of  animal  tissues  ; 
but  as  observations  multiplied  it  was  seen  that  numerous 
elementary  particles,  which  were  obviously  in  their  nature 
cells,  did  not  possess  an  enclosing  envelope.  A  wall  ceased 
to  have  a  primary  value  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  cell,  the 
necessarily  vesicular  character  of  which  could  no  longer  be 
entertained. 

Progress  of  Scientific  Botany. 

Ou  Thursday,  September  6,  the  Botanical  Section  (K.)  met, 
and  should  have  been  addressed  by  Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  who 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  a  sudden  illuesj  from  being 
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present,  and  his  address  was  read  in  his  enforced  absence  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott.  The  address  dealt  with  the  progress  made 
by  scientific  botany  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  about  10,000  species  of  plants  were 
known  to  Linna-us  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  which  about  one-tenth  were  cryptogams  ;  but  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  in  the  study  of  new  piants  at  that  time  that  the 
first  enumeration  of  plants  published  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—the Synopsis  of  Persoon  (1807)— included  as  many  as 
20,0C0  species  of  phanerogams  alone.  Turning  now  to  the 
end  of  the  century  we  arrive  at  the  following  census  : — 
Phanerogams,  105,231  ;  pteridophyta,  3,452;  bryophyta,  7,650  ; 
thallophyta,  59,263;  or  a  grand  total  of  175,506  for  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  recognised  species  of  living  plants.  In  a 
general  way  the  smaller  groups  represent  families  of  plants 
which  attained  their  greatest  number  in  long-past  geological 
period?  and  are  now  decadent,  whilst  the  existing  flora  of  the 
world  is  characterised  by  the  preponderating  angiosperms  and 
fungi.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  known 
species,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  essentially  new  type  of 
plant  has  been  discovered  during  the  century.  So  far  as  the 
bounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  been  extended  at  all  it 
has  been  by  the  annexation  of  groups  hitherto  regarded  as 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  zoologists.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  bac- 
teria, or  schizomycetes,  as  Niigeli  termed  them.  These 
organisms,  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek  200  years  ago,  had 
always  been  regarded  as  infusorian  animals  until,  in  1853, 
Cohn  recognised  their  vegetable  nature  and  their  affinity  with 
the  fungi. 

Classification. 

The  classification  of  plants  is  a  problem  which  has  engaged 
attention  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Speaking  generally, 
all  the  earlier  sy  stems  of  classification  were  more  or  less 
artificial,  the  sub-divisions  being  based  upon'the  distinctive 
features  of  one  set  of  members  of  the  plant.  When  I  say  that 
of  all  these  systems,  that  proposed  by  Linnaeus  (1735)  was  the 
most  purely  artificial,  I  do  not  imply  any  reproach  ;  if  it  was 
the  most  artificial  it  was  at  the  same  lime  the  mo3t  service- 
able, and  its  author  was  fully  aware  of  its  artificiality.  The 
system  is  generally  regarded  as  his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, but  the  really  great  service  which  Linn;Hus  rendered  to 
science  was  the  clear  distinction  which  he  for  the  first  time 
drew  between  systems  which  are  artificial  and  those  which 
are  natural.  It  was  in  France,  where  the  Linnean  system 
never  secured  a  firm  hold,  that  the  quest  of  the  natural 
system  [was  pursued  ;  and  it  is  to  French  botanists  more 
particularly  that  our  present  classification  is  due.  The 
discovery  of  the  reproductive  processes  in  cryptogams  not 
only  facilitates  a  natural  classification  of  them,  but  had  the 
farther  very  important  effect  of  throwing  light  upon  their 
relation  to  phanerogams.  Perhaps  the  most  strikiug  botanical 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  demon- 
stration by  Hofmeister's  unrivalled  researches  (1851),  that 
phanerogams  aid  cryptogams  are  not  separated,  as  was 
formerly  held,  by  an  impassable  gulf,  but  that  the  higher 
cryptogams  and  the  lower  phanerogams  are  connected  by 
many  common  features.  The  development  of  the  natural 
classification  proceeded  for  the  most  part  on  the  assumption 
of  the  immutability  of  species.  But  since  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  in  1S59,  the  problems  of  classifica- 
tion have  assumed  an  altogether  different  aspect.  We  no 
longer  seek  a  "system"  of  classification;  we  endeavour  to 
determine  the  mutual  relations  of  plants, 

PAL/EOPHVTOLOGY. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  investigation  of  existing  plants  ; 
it  also  gave  a  remarkable  impulse  to  the  study  of  fossil 
plants,  inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  descent  involves  the  quest 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  forms  that  we  now  have  around  us. 
Marvellous  progress  ha*  been  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  19th  century  by  the  labours,  in  our  own  country,  of 
Lindley  and  Hutton,  Hooker,  Carruthers,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Williamson.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
number  of  existing  species  has  been  found  to  diminish 
rapidly  in  the  floras  of  successively  older  strata.  Similarly, 
the  distribution  in  time  of  existing  natural  orders  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  existing  genera.  Moreover,  altogether 
new  families  of  fossil  plants  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  all  these  newly  discovered  families 
can  be  included  within  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  existing 
flora-in  fact,  no  fossil  plants  have  been  found  which  suggest 
the  existence  in  the  past  of  groups  outside  the  limits  of  our 
Phanerogamia,  Pteridophyta,  Briophyta,  and  Thallophyta. 
In  a  general  way  the  study  of  Palaeo-botany  has  proved  the 
development  of  higher  from  lower  forms  in  the  successive 
geological  periods.  Yet  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  any  one  of  the  larger  groups  of  plants. 

Morphology. 
If  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  advance  in 
the  recognition  of  the  true  affinities  of  plants,  and  con- 
sequently in  their  classification,  which  distinguishes  the  19th 
century,  I  would  refer  it  to  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
morphology.  The  earlier  botanists  regarded  all  the  various 
parts  of  plants  as  "  organs  "  in  relation  to  their  supposed 
function  ;  hence  their  description  of  plants  was  simply 
*'  organography."  But  instead  of  evolving  schemes  out  of 
their  own  internal  consciousness  as  to  how  plants  ought  to  be 
constructed,  later  botanists  endeavoured  to  discover  by  the 
study  of  development,  and  more  particularly  of  embryogeny, 
how  they  actually  are  constructed,  with  the  result  that 
■within  a  decade  Hofrneister  discovered  the  alternation  of 
generations  in  the  higher  plants— a  discovery  which  must 


ever  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  morpho- 
logical research.  With  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  it 
became  possible  to  determine  the  true  relations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  plant-body  ;  to  distinguish  these  parts  as 
"  members  "  rather  than  as  "  organs  " —  in  a  word,  to 
establish  homologies  where  hitherto  only  analogies  had  been 
traced — which  is  the  essential  difference  between  morphology 
and  organography.  The  publication  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species"  profoundly  affected  the  progress  of  morphology, 
as  of  all  branches  of  biographical  research,  but  it  did  not 
alter  its  trend— it  confirmed  and  extended  it.  We  are  not 
satisfied  now  with  establishing  homologies,  but  we  go  on  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  phylogeny  of  the  members  of  the 
body. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  structure  of  plants,  the  most  important 
result  to  be  chronicled  is  the  discovery  that  the  plant-body 
consists  of  living  substance  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
which  the  body  of  animals  is  composed.  In  respect  of 
physiology  we  may  well  begin  with  the  nutritive  processes. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  practically 
no  coherent  theory  of  nutrition.  It  is  true  that  the 
important  discovery  had  been  made  that  green  plants 
exposed  to  light  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  evolve  free 
oxygen,  but  this  gaseous  interchange  had  not  been  shown  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  nutritive  process.  At  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (1804)  this  connection  was  established 
by  De  Saussure,  in  his  classical  RcchercMs  Chimiques,  who 
demonstrated  that,  whilst  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and 
evolving  oxygen,  green  plants  gain  in  dry  weight ;  and  he 
further  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of 
nutrition  by  showing  that,  whilst  assimilating  carbon  dioxide, 
green  plants  also  assimilate  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
water.  Three  questions  naturally  arose  in  connection  with 
De  Saussure's  statement  of  the  case— What  is  the  nature  of 
the  organic  substance  formed  ?  What  is  the  function  of  the 
chlorophyll?  What  is  the  part  played  by  light?  It  was 
far  on  in  the  century  before  answers  were  forthcoming.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions  the  researches  of 
Boussingault  (1S64)  and  others  established  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  and  that  of  oxygen 
evolved  in  connexion  with  the  process  are  approximately 
equal.  The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  questions 
with  regard  to  chlorophyll  and  to  light  was  the  investigation 
of  the  lelative  activity  of  light  of  different  colours,  originally 
undertaken  by  genebier  (1782)  and  subsequently  repeated  by 
Daubeny  (1536).  It  was  not  until  1S71-72  that  Loinmel  and 
N.  J.  C.  Miiller  pointed  out  that  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  most  completely  absorbed  by  chlorophyll  are  just 
those  which  are  most  efficient  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Subsequent  researches  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  importance  of  light  in  the  assimilatory  process  is 
that  it  is  the  form  of  kinetic  energy  necessary  to  effect  the 
chemical  changes,  and  that  the  function  of  chlorophyll  is 
to  serve  as  the  means  of  absorbing  this  energy  and 
of  making  it  available  for  the  plant.  The  function  of 
transpiration  and  of  the  means  by  which  water  and  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  distributed  in  the  plant  is  perhaps 
the  department  of  physiology  in  which  progress  during  the 
19th  century  has  been  least  marked.  We  have  got  rid,  it  is 
true,  of  the  old  idea  of  an  ascending  crude  sap,  and  of  a 
descending  elaborated  sap,  but  there  have  been  no  funda- 
mental discoveries.  With  regarl  to  transpiration  itself,  we 
know  more  of  the  detail  of  the  process,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said,  and  we  must  regretfully  confess  that  yet  another 
century  has  clo  ed  without  bringing  the  solution  of  the 
secular  problem  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  The  lPth  century 
has  been,  fortunately,  rather  more  fertile  in  discovery  con- 
cerning the  movements  and  irritability  of  plants.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  much  knowledge  on  these  points  had  been 
accumulated  by  its  beginning.  What  was  lacking  was  an 
interpretation  of  them,  and  whilst  it  has  largely  added  to 
the  store,  its  most  important  work  has  b  en  done  in  the 
direction  of  explanation.  Finally,  of  that  department  of 
physiological  study  known  as  the  bionomics  or  cecology  of 
plants,  we  may  say  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  it 
was  studied  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  plants,  and  to  their  relation  to  soil  and  climate,  but  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  the  purview  has 
been  greatly  extended,  since  it  then  became  necessary  to 
study  the  relation  of  plants,  not  only  to  inorganic  conditions, 
but  to  each  other  and  to  animals  ;  in  a  word,  to  study  all  the 
adaptations  of  the  plant  with  reference  to  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  a  vast 
amount  of  most  interesting  information. 

At  the  end  of  the  address.  Prof.  Bayley  Balfour 
expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  Prof.  V.nes,  whose 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  section  had  been  hailed 
by  botanists  with  immense  satisfaction.  In  moviDg  a  votfl 
of  thanks  to  Prof.  Vines  for  his  address,  he  suggested  that  a 
message  of  sympathy  and  regret  be  sent  to  the  absent 
president. 

Prof.  Marshall  Ward  seconded  the  motion,  and  re-echoed 
the  regrets  which  were  so  generally  expressed  at  the  absence 
of  Prof.  Vines. 

Prof.  Bower,  who  described  himself  as  probably  the  senior 
pupil  of  Prof.  Vines  present;  Prof.  Hartog,  and  Prof,  Green 
having  also  spoken,  the  motion  was  carried. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Mr.  Albert  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  "The  Great  Smoke- 
Cloud  of  the  North  of  England  and  its  influence  on  Plants." 

Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss  gave  an  account  of  a  Gymnosporangium, 
recently  observed  in  North  Central  China. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Harold  Wager  gave  a  demonstation 


of  the  structure  and  attachment  of  the  flagellum  in  Euglena*. 
viridis  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodhead  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Structure- 
of  the  Root-nodules  of  Alnus  glutiaosa  "  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Parkin 
read  a  paper  on  "Fungi  Found  in  Ceylon  Growing  upon- 
Scale-Insects." 

[We  are  indebted  to  The  Times  of  various  dates  for  the  above 
extracts.  Ed.]. 

Mr.  Samuel  Margerison  read  a  paper  on  British  Sylvi- 
culture. 

The  old,  insular  idea  that  there  is  no  timber  on  earth  equal 
to  British  Oak,  has  had  to  be  considerably  modified  since  the 
introduction  of  foreign  timbers  in  large  quantities.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  imported  varieties  it  only  needs  one  to  raer> 
tion,  say,  Teak,  Greenheart,  Pitch  Pine,  and  Fir,  to  show  that 
our  own  supplies  would  long  ago  have  proved  inadequate  to  the 
demand  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  had  we  been  solely 
dependent  on  home  production.  Yet  we  cannot  afford  to- 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  still  need  large  quantities  of  native 
wood.  Notwithstanding  the  substitution  to  a  large  extent  of 
iron  for  wood  in  construction,  more  timber  is  used  than  ever, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  available  supply  of  the  latter 
is  so  much  reduced  that  we  are  "within  measureable  distance" 
of  a  timber  famine.  Doubtless,  the  world  has  immense  areas- 
of  almost  untouched  forests,  but  the  present  cost  of  transport 
is  prohibitive  of  their  use  here,  and,  besides,  the  requirements 
of  other  countries  are  increasing,  and  much  of  this  supply  will 
be  wanted  at  home.  In  view  of  these  vital  facts,  it  is  short- 
sighted and  improvident  of  us  to  neglect  our  own  sources  of 
supply.  Could  we  look  into  the  future  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  life  of  a  mature  tree,  we  should  probably  see  even 
greater  economic  changes  than  have  taken  place  during  a 
similar  period  of  the  past.  Of  courss,  something  is  being  done 
by  a  few  people  to  provide  for  future  requirements,  but  it  is  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  Not  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  but  hundred  of  thousands  ought  to  be  planted. 
We  have  much  land,  both  in  hilly  and  lowland  districts,  which 
is  at  present  wholly  or  partially  unproductive,  a  great  part  of 
which  could  be  profitably  utilised  lor  sylviculture,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  use  some  of  it  in  this  way.  There  is  enough  of 
it  to  make  us  nearly  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  the 
most  generally  used  timbers,  which  we  import  to  the  value  of 
nearly  £20,000,000  per  annum. 

The  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  comfortably  apathetic  about  the 
matter— content  with  its  present  abundant  supply.  Owners 
of  the  soil  are  generally  scared  by  the  personal  loss  which 
they  might  suffer,  because  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  bring  back  profitable  returns  ;  and  they  are  also  influenced 
by  the  possibility  of  loss  of  sporting  facilities.  This  attitude 
is  not  surprising,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
expecting  in  the  matter  of  sport  anything  but  a  change  of 
kind;  as  in  the  case  of  reclaiming  — say,  fen-land,  where 
water-fowling  is  exchanged  for  partridge-shooting.  Field* 
sport  would  give  way  for  woodland  sport.  There  might  be 
fewer  partridge  and  grouse,  but  there  would  be  more 
pheasants  and  foxes,  and  perhaps  deer. 

Another  parallel  may  be  drawn  here.  An  immense  area  of 
land  has  been  improved  and  made  more  productive  iu  this 
country  by  means  of  the  Government  loans  for  drainage  of 
agricultural  land  ;  and  it  seems  to  many  that,  as  this  question 
of  the  supply  of  timber  is  even  more  a  national  than  a 
personal  one,  it  may  be  taken  up  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  private  owners  would  be  secured 
against  loss,  whilst  the  nation  would  ultimately  benefit 
largely.  It  may  als3  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  area  of  forest  would  be  another  means- 
of  keeping  the  labourers  from  crowding  into  the  large  towns- 
as  they  are  doing. 

Continental  Forestry. 

When  we  compare  the  results  obtained  from  the  forests  of 
the  continent  (especially  the  forests  of  Germany)  with  those 
of  our  own  country,  we  cannot  fail  to  sea  that  some  change  is 
necessary.  We  find  in  Germany,  for  instance,  Beech  forests- 
with  9,000  cubic  feet,  and  Fir  with  12,0J0  to  15,000  cubic  feet, 
to  the  acre.  Contrast  these  with  our  crops  of  2,000  to 
3,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  is  evident  that  something  is  lacking 
either  in  the  conditions  or  management  of  our  woodlands. 
There  is  no  serious  difference  in  the  natural  conditions ; 
climate  and  soil  are  similar,  but  the  management  in  Germany 
is  much  more  systematic  and  thorough. 

What  are  the  differences  in  management  ?  In  a  few  words, 
the  German  forester  plants  thickly  to  induce  lengthy,  straight, 
and  clean  growth  ;  he  preserves  a  good  overhead  canopy  to 
modify  direct  evaporation  from  the  soil ;  and  later,  thins- 
gradually  to  encourage  thickness  of  stem.  He  has  systematic 
"  rotations  "  of  a  certain  number  of  years  for  cutting,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  its  environment,  and  rate  o£ 
growth.  Sport  is  secondary  to  sylviculture,  although  sport 
is  abundant ;  and,  where  advisable,  he  has  the  advantage  of 
secured  Government  loans  at  reasonable  interest,  together 
with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
Government  supervision.  There  are  alsolarge  areas  of  forest 
belonging  to  the  state  and  to  other  corporations.  Schools  of 
forestry,  with  equipments  worthy  of  the  importance  of  their 
object,  are  also  provided  in  order  to  give  scientific  and 
practical  training  to  those  who  have  charga  of  the  forests- 
And  the  result  of  this  care  is  that  crops  of  three  or  four  times- 
the  bulk  of  ours  are  gained  from  the  timbared  areas. 

Reforms  needed  in  British  Forestry. 
Without  presuming  to  formulate  any  complete  scheme  of 
reform,  I  may  perhaps  quote  some  of  the  general  suggestions- 
that  have  been  made,  of  the  lines  on  which  improvements- 
might  be  made,  both  in  using  to  better  advantage  our  rresent 
timbered  lands,  and  in  planting  waste  and  poor  soils.  The 
necessary  powers  having  been  given  or  extended,  a  Forestry 
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Department  might  be  created,  either  distinct  from  or  as  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Owners  of  land, 
either  private  persons  or  corporations  who  possess  lands  un- 
suitable for  growing  field  crops— Fay  land  worth  no  more  than 
10s.  per  acre  per  annum— might  ask  for  Government  loans  at 
low  interest,  with  repayment  spread  over  a  long  term  of 
years.  Expert  inspectors  would  examine  the  soil,  climate, 
and  general  environment  of  the  land,  and  report  on  its  suit- 
ability for  timber-growing  and  the  probable  disposal  of  the 
produce,  would  formulate  a  "  working  plan  "  for  the  develop- 
ment and  working  of  the  area  for  a  term  of  years  equal  to  the 
life  of  the  particular  species  to  be  planted.  This  "  working 
plan  "  would  have  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  unless  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Department  were  obtained  to  some  alteration 
owing  to  changed  circumstances  or  discovery  of  mis-judgment. 
The  Department  itself  might  have  power  to  purchase  and 
develop  forest  areas,  and  at,  say  four  or  six,  centres  might 
institute  forestry  schools  for  the  training  of  forest  officers. 

In  the  sylviculture  proper,  the  greatest  gain  would  come 
from  the  systematic  methods  of  growing  timber,  the  crops  not 
being  subject,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  being  wasted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  caprice  or  necessity  of  individuals.  The  great 
principles  would  be  thoroughly  worked  out  of  making  sport 
secondary  to  timber-growing  (most  especially  by  keeping 
down  rabbits,  and  by  not  allowing  the  convenience  of  King 
Pheasant  to  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  woods)  ; 
thick  planting,  preservation  of  over-head  canopy,  judicious 
thinning,  and  the  suppression  of  the  host  of  forest  enemies, 
insect,  vegetable,  and  other.  In  a  few  years  current  expenses 
would  be  met  by  the  sale  of  the  early  thinnings,  and  sporting 
rents,  and  the  late  crops  would  be  utilised  by  tire  repayment 
of  the  loans,  meeting  death  duties,  &c. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  said  little,  perhaps,  which 
has  not  been  said  before,  and  more  fully  ;  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  we  should  more  generally  realise  the  danger 
there  is  of  a  shortage  of  supply  of  timber,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  we  can  easily  provide  for  ourselves  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  very  simple  lines. 

Facilities  of  Thansport. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  section  of  the  subject 
whioh  naturally  suggests  itself  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  the 
commercial  work  of  home  forestry,  a  detail  which  does  not 
generally  receive  the  attention  of  scientists  and  producers  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  do.  Having  produced  a  stock  of  timber, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  it  where  it  is  useful,  and  so  the  ques- 
tions of  handling,  transport,  and  conversion  come  in.  The 
cost  of  these  operations  is,  proportionately  to  the  value  of  a 
forest,  very  great,  often  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  I  hinted  in  reference  to  the  large  forest  areas  of 
other  countries,  the  question  of  handling  and  transport  is  a 
vital  one.  It  is  no  less  so  in  relation  to  native  timber.  In 
fact,  under  present  circumstances  (circumstances  which 
might  be  modified),  it  has  almost  more  important  influence, 
proportionately,  on  home  productions  than  it  has  on  foreign. 
The  cost  of  conversion  is  also  greater.  The  continental 
forester  and  timber  merchant  have  larger  quantities  of  stock  in 
one  district  to  work  on,  so  that  there  are  less  frequent 
removals  of  the  appliances  for  conversion.  He  has  less  costly 
labour.  He  can  do  much  of  the  work  of  conversion  on  the 
ground  where  the  trees  are  grown.  Often  he  has  the 
advantage  of  water  carriage,  and  his  railway  carriage  is  much 
more  economically  done.  When  his  produce  arrives  in  this 
country  also,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  port  to  the  consumer 
for  very  much  less  than  our  native  timber  is  carried. 
Preferential  railway  rates  here  are  equal  to  an  annual  tax  on 
our  woodlands  of  some  shillings  per  acre.  But  much  of  this 
could  be  remedied. 

By  the  systematic  working  of  larger  areas  in  districts 
suitable  to  sylviculture,  local  industries  would  arise,  and 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  having  to  bring  bulky  and  perhaps 
somewhat  dangerous  traffic  by  rail  to  the  converting  machinery 
in  the  towns,  and  then  conveying  it  out  again  to  the  users 
we  should  have  compact  and  safe  loads  of  converted 
or  semi-converted  timber,  which  could  be  taken  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  straight  from  the  growing  spot,  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  one  haulage,  and  that  the  most  cumbersome 
and  consequently  the  most  costly  one.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  the  railway  companies  could  have  guaranteed  to  them 
large  quantities  of  timber  which  could  he  compactly  loaded 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  cause  them  to  give 
facilities  for  the  traffic,  equal  to  those  at  present  extended  to 
foreign  goods. 

Summary. 
These  then  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential  objects  to  b° 
striven  for,  if  our  home  forestry  is  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
future  requirements  of  the  country  :  — 

First,  the  largest  possible  crops  to  be  grown  from  a  given 
area  by  improved  sylviculture,  and  large  areas  of  cheap  land 
devoted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  production  of  timber, 
so  as  to  centralise  effort.  Secondly,  conversion  or  partial 
conversion  of  the  rough  timber  on  the  spot  by  means  of 
machinery,  assisted  by  light  railways,  timber  slides,  wire 
railways,  water  shoots,  timber  waggons  (which  after  all  will 
almost  "go anywhere  and  do  anything"),  for  local  transport. 
Thirdly,  the  cheapening  of  transport  to  the  more  distant 
markets  by  railway  rates  more  on  an  equality  with  those  for 
imported  timber.  Fourthly,  Government  as-sistance,  and 
supervision,  in  order  to  secure  continuity  of  policy. 

Wilh  these  reforms,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  the  evf  nt  of 
foreign  supplies  of  timber  being  curtailed  by  any  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  most  of  what  we 
require.  [This  paper  was  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
Margerison.  Ed  ] 

An  interesting  discussion  by  Prof.  Balfour  (Edinburgh), 
Prof.  Marshall  Ward  (Cambs.),  Mr.  T.  H.  Healey,  &c, 
ensued  on  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
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September  II.— There  was  a  glorious  sbow  of  flowers  at  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  held  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  seldom 
the  Society's  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  for  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  but  such  an  exhibit  of  Gladiolus  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  that  for  cultural 
excellence  and  general  merit  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  the  highest  award  possible  was  recommended  it.  As 
there  were  several  smaller  collections  of  Gladiolus,  this 
showy  hardy  flower  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Hall  ;  and 
two  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  by  the  Floral 
Committee  to  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  Burrell. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  Gladiolus,  which  are 
just  now  in  perfection,  were  the  beautiful  exhibits  of  deco- 
rative Roses.  There  were  seven  collections  from  as  many 
firms,  all  well  known  Rose  cultivators,  and  the  quality  and 
variety  of  the  blooms  shown  were  the  subject  of  frequent 
remark.  It  is  a  question  if  there  were  not  as  many  decorative 
Roses  at  the  Drill  Hall  as  there  were  shown  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  some 
varieties  that  were  shown  then  cannot  be  had  in  bloom  in 
September,  although  there  appeared  to  be  almost  every  variety 
of  form  and  colour.  The  Dahlias  also  were  very  remarkable, 
and  the  firm  of  J.  Bcrrell  &  Co.  again  obtained  distinction 
in  respect  to  these.  A  collection  of  about  eighteen  new 
Cactus  varieties  shown  by  them  was  of  unsurpassed  merit, 
and  almost  all  of  those  varieties  that  had  not  previously  been 
given  awards  wero  recommended  for  distinction  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  also  showed  seedling  Dahlias  that  were 
given  awards. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  although  it  sat  for 
very  much  less  timg  than  the  Floral  Committee,  had  also 
more  work  to  do  than  usual,  there  being  an  uncommon 
number  of  exhibits.  This  body  recommended  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  Cannell's  Defiance  Cabbage,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Caxnell  &  Sons,  Swanley;  an  Award  of  Merit  to  Early 
Prolific  Filbert,  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co  ;  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  a  seedling  Apple  St.  Everard,  from  Papworth  Hall 
Gardens  ;  four  Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of  Potatos  that  have 
been  cultivated  at  Chiswick  :  and  fourteen  varieties  of  Tomatos 
also  cultivated  out-of-doors  at  Chiswick  were  highly 
commended. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  Lecture  on 
"Garden  Manures"  that  had  been  announced  for  this  date  was 
postponed. 

Floral  Coininittee. 
Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  W.  Howe, 
J.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  R.  Fife,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Jas.  Walker,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  W.  Birr,  W.  J.  Jimes,  Chas.  Bli'ck,  and 
E.  T.  Oook. 

R03ES. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  showed 
upwards  of  two  dozen  bunches  of  garden  or  decorative  varie- 
t  es,  and  these  ' '  bunch  sprays  '  were  exceedingly  showy,  being 
well  put  together,  and  including  good  blooms.  Some  of  the 
more  noticeable  wtre  Anna  Olivier,  cream  coloured,  with 
salmon-pink  centre;  Miss  E.  Giflbrd,  white;  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  crimson;  Ka' serin  Augusta  Victoria,  lemon 
colour  ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  Souvenir  de  Guillot,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  had  a  great  number 
of  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  put  up  in  bunches.  Such  an 
exhibit  showed  how  extremely  valuable  these  Roses  are, 
affording,  as  they  do,  the  earliest  flowers  each  season,  and 
blooming  as  late  as  the  absence  of  frost  will  allow  them. 
The  exhibit  contained  a  large  number  of  the  best  Tta  and 
Noisette  varieties,  as  Medei,  Bridesmaid,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  Hoste,  Miss  E.  Brownlow,  Maman  Cochet,  Marshal 
Niel,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Falcot,  Homer,  &c.  The 
more  truly  garden  j  varieties,  including  the  pretty  China 
section,  were  also  well  represented  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

An  excellent  display  of  Tea  and  other  Roses  was  made  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  who  maintains  that  if  Roses  be 
grown  upon  the  cultivated  seedling  Briar  they  will  bloom 
earlier  and  later  than  otherwise.  The  quality  of  the  blooms 
shown  was  extremely  good,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of 
varieties.  Some  of  the  more  noticeable  were  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Met/,  Princess  of  Wales,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Madame  Fdlcot,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
Perle  des.Jardins,  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  deNadaillae,  and  a 
number  of  the  choicest  climbing  varieties  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
showed  a  few  varieties  of  decorative  Roses,  all  of  which  have 
been  raised  \>j  Messrs.  Paul.  Corallina,  a  decorative  Tea 
variety,  with  very  beautiful  reddish-rose  flowers,  was  splen- 
didly shown  in  large  baskets ;  it  is  evidently  a  capital 
grower.  Queen  Mab,  a  pink  variety  of  the  China  section  ; 
Fairy  Queen,  a  decorative  Tea  of  pale  cream  colour;  En- 
chantress, creamy-white  ;  and  several  seedlings,  are  all  good 


Roses.  We  ought  to  mention  sulphurea,  a  decorative  Tea 
Rose  with  yellow  semi-double  flowers,  and  extremely 
high  coloured  foliage.  The  contrast  is  very  effective  (Silvtr 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co..  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, made  a  pretty  display  with  his  Roses,  showing 
sixty-eight  varieties,  and  not  including  more  than  eight 
that  could  not  be  shown  as  true  garden  varieties.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  collection  was  the  old  China  Fabier,  a  single 
crimson  Hower  with  white  centre;  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
1/ Ideal,  Mario  Van  Houtte,  Papa  Gontier,  one  of  the  freest 
bloomer*  of  all  ;  ;Madame  P.  Ducher,  cream  colour,  with 
semi-double  flowers,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
grand  lot  of  Roses,  in  which  such  varieties  as  Grussan 
Teplitz,  crimson  ;  Clara  Watson,  flesh  colour  ;  Souvenir  de  P. 
Carnot,  white,  shaded  pink  ;  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Allister,  Stella  Gray,  Madame  P.  Ducher,  L'Ideal,  and  others, 
were  most  noticeable  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr  G  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  had  also  a  collection  of 
Rose  blooms,  and  showed  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  : 
Tea  Maman  Cochet,  Sunrise,  and  White  Maman  Cochet,  were 
exhibited  in  quantity  upon  Bamboo  stands,  and  were  very 
effective ;  the  blooms  being  of  very  superior  quality. 

GLADIOLUS. 

There  was  a  glorious  exhibit  of  Gladiolus  from  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  whose 
collection  was  not  only  a  large  one,  but  it  exhibited  such  per- 
fect culture  as  is  very  seldom  obtained.  The  flowers  were  all 
large,  brightly  coloured  and  even,  and  the  distinguished  award 
of  a  gold  medal  was  well  deserved.  Many  of  the  spikes  had 
twelve  open  blooms  upon  them,  and  we  could  count  ten  or 
more  buds  above  these.  There  were  some  excellent  varieties 
amongst  the  general  collection,  but  we  must  confine  our 
remarks  to  a  few  new  seedlings  shown.  Of  these  Dorah 
Craven  and  Vida  were  white  varieties  marked  with  purple  in 
the  throat,  both  somewhat  similar,  and  very  handsome. 
Rosalind  was  a  very  large  flower  of  a  silvery  colour  and  red, 
and  two  other  magnificent  varieties  will  be  found  mentioned 
under  "  A  wards  "  (Gold  Medal). 

Varieties  of  Gladiolus  Nanceinanus  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  and 
they  were  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beautiful  mai  kings  of 
the  flowers.  We  noticed  General  Saussier,  deep  red  or  plum 
colour,  with  pretty  cream  markings  in  throat  ;  President 
Carnot,  a  fascinating  flower  with  red,  purple  and  cream 
shades  of  colour  ;  and  Viviand  Morel,  a  very  large  flower  of 
salmon. scarlet,  marked  irregularly  with  purple. 

DAHLIAS. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  exhibited  some 
extraordinary  seedling  varieties,  most  of  which  will  be  found 
described  under  *'  Awards." 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
made  a  delightful  display  of  bloom?,  showing  three  dozen 
show  Dahlias  in  variety,  twenty-four  bunches  of  single 
flowered  varieties,  twenty-four  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties,  and  twelve  bunches 
of  the  so-called  Cactus  single  varieties,  which  had  a  very 
distinctand  agreeable  effect.  Messrs.  Cheai.  also  showed  a  few 
seedling  varieties,  including  Golden  Queen  (Cactus),  Cheal's 
White  (Cactus),  Lord  Alverstone  (scarlet  and  purple  Cactus), 
and  Miss  Girdlestone,  and  Shamrock  singles  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Dahlias  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Stredwick  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough.     See  Awards. 

OTHER   HARDY   FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
a  delightful  show  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  the  shrubby 
Phloxes  constituted  an  imposing  feature.  These  were  repre- 
sented by  some  excellent  varieties,  as  Le  Mahdi,  rich  purple  ; 
Coquelicot,  very  bright  red  ;  Independence,  white ;  Girordin, 
mauve,  with  shading  of  silver  colour  ;  Aurore,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  white,  with  lose-coloured  eye,  &c.  Mr.  Ware  had  also 
many  showy  Dahlias,  perennial  Asters,  and  many  miscella- 
neous species  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London, 
N.,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  good  things.  Some  of  these  were  Lychnis 
cardinalis,  Lychnis-Haageana,  Stachys  coccinea,  all  brightly- 
coloured  flowers,  especially  the  L.-Haageana;  Scibiosa  cau- 
casica,  some  choice  varieties  of  Gaillardias,  and  perennial 
Asters  ;  Senecio  pulcher,  with  large  single,. rosy-purple  flowers; 
Astrantia  major  and  A.  minor,  Kniphotia  MacOwani,  Gen- 
liana  Andrewsii,  Callirhoe  involucrata,  an  old  species  with 
magenta-coloured  single  flowers,  having  a  white  centre,  &c. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B  ,  and  Orpington, 
Kent,  showed  excellent  strains  of  French  and  African  Mari- 
golds. Of  the  latter  strain,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Queen  are  distinct,  and  of  great  merit  Antirrhinums  were 
also  shown  well  by  Messrs.  Dobbie,  and  they  included  the 
varieties  Yellow  Queen,  White  Queen,  Firefly,  white,  crimson, 
and  yellow;  Crimton  King,  and  Tall  Striped,  a'l  of  them 
being  very  good  in  their  respective  colours. 

Messrs.  Barr&  Sons,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  showed 
a  collection  of  Gladioli  varieties,  also  some  nice  shrubby 
Phloxes,  Kniphotia  corallina  superba,  K.  Pfltzeri,  and 
others;  also  some  of  Marliac's  hardy  Lilies;  Helianthus 
rigidus,  with  semi  double  flowers  ;  some  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
Montbretias,  perennial  Asters,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor- 
wood Road,  London,  a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which 
Dahlias  were  the  principal  feature. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
grand  group  of  Caunas  in  bloom  that  was  well  worthy  the 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  awarded  it.  It  was  composed  of 
about  forty  varieties,  including  Madame  Pichon,  Jean  Tissot, 
scarlet;  Madame  Crozy,  scarlet,  with  a  fine  yellow  margin ; 
Robert  Christy,  cherry-red ;  Burbank,  a  yellow  variety 
(America);  Meteor,  Italia,  Eniile  Lorenz,  and  a  number  of 
others,  all  of  them  very  handsom9  and  useful,  for  Messrs. 
Cannell  exhibit  them  in  bloom  throughout  the  year.  The 
group  was  bordered  by  some  excellent  dwarf  Cockscombs 
in  pots. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  London,  S.E., 
showed  a  group  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
which,  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  were  most  commendable, 
the  flowers  being  large,  well  developed,  and  the  plants  of 
vigorous  appearance  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  plants  of 
Salvia  Ruhm  von  Stuttgart,  which  is  described  as  an  improved 
form  of  S.  splendens,  but  which  is  probably  identical  with 
S.  s.  grandiflora  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  species  of  plants- 
including  the  winter  flowering  Begonia  Dreggi,  a  small 
delicate-leaved  Begonia,  with  white  blossoms.  Also  Richardsi 
ana,  a  white  flowered  variety  of  rather  freer  growth,  and  with 
more  deeply  cut  leaves ;  Moonlight,  also  a  white  flowering 
variety ;  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Also  several  varieties  of 
Heliotropes,  one  of  which  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  an  extensive 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  included  some  of  the  very 
choicest  varieties,  and  they  were  shown  in  tastefully  arranged 
bunches  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  of  Peterborough,  also  showed  a 
good  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  present  date  in  September  is  a  very  late  one 
for  these  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner.  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough  ;  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  sprays  of  varieties  of 
Hibiscus  syriacus  (Althsea  frutex),  some  with  single  and  others 
with  double  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  three  plants  in  pots 
of  Lilium  Browni,  var.  leucochilum,  a  yellow  flowered  variety 
otthis  handsome  Lily. 

Awards. 
Anemone  japonica  Mont  Rose  —This  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
this  popular  autumn-flowering  Anemone.    The  blooms  which, 
as  shown,  were  3i  inches  across,  are  pale  mauve  colour.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  (Award  of  Merit). 

Anthurium  Bakeri.—  A  species  introduced  from  Costa  Rica 
in.  1S72.  It  has  rather  insignificant,  green,  reflexed  spathee, 
and  pink  and  bright  scarlet  spadix.  The  plant  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
bore  three  spadice3  thickly  set  with  small  coral-coloured 
flowers  and  pea-shaped  fruits,  which  later  would  become 
bright  scarlet.  The  leaves  are  linear,  leathery,  about  14  inches 
long,  and  the  petioles  about  6  inches  long.  In  the  leaves  the 
midrib  is  very  prominent  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Dahlia  Artus  (Cactus).— A  light  orange-red-coloured  variety 
of  excellent  form  and  size.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Lyric  (Cactus).—  Bright  crimson,  with  yellow  bases 
to  the  petals.  Capital  form.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Dinorah  (Cactus).— A  pale  red  variety,  with  orange 
shade.  Very  fine  flowers.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Eclipse.— A  greenish-yellow  coloured  Cactus  with 
narrow  petals,  very  refined  flower  of  quite  star-like  appear- 
ance.   From  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Imperator.—A  fine  rosy-crimson  Cactus  Dahlia  of 
large  size  and  beautiful  form.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Rosine  (Cactus).— A  very  rich  and  deep  mutve- 
coloured  variety  of  surpassing  merit.  From  Messrs.  J.  Bur- 
rell &  Co  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Jealousy.— A  pretty  yellow  Cactus  variety,  with  less 
narrow  petal,  and  scarcely  so  refined  a  flower  as  Eclipse, 
bat  described  as  a  capital  grower  and  bloomer.  From  Mr. 
J.  Strhdwick  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  J.  W.  Wilkinson  (Cactus).—  A  large  crimson-flowered 
variety  with  purple  shading  especially  towards  the  points  of 
the  petals.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 
Dahlia  Galliard  (Cactus).— A  magnificently  bright,  large- 
flowered  variety,  almost  scarlet.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Sybil  (Pompon).—  Yellow,  with  reddish  margin.  A  neat 
little  flower.     From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  (Award  of  Merit). 
Dahlia  Galatea  (Pompon).— A  deep  maroon  coloured  variety, 
of  good  form.    From  Mr.  C.  Turner  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Vesta  (Cactus).— A  rosy-pink  variety,  with  lighter 
centre.  Excellent  in  every  respect.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Zcrlina  (Pompon).— Flowers  exceedingly  deep-crim- 
son or  maroon  colour,  small  in  size,  and  neat  in  form.  From 
Mr.  C.  Turner  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gladiolus  Althea.— A  very  large  variety  of  much  substance, 
one  of  the  spikes  bearing  twelve  expanded  flowers ;  colour 
rich  pink,  splasbed  with  red  and  purple,  and  deeply  blotched 
with  purple  on  the  lower  petals.  From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gladiolus  dclicata.—A  magnificent  variety  of  pale  pink 
colour,  most  imposing  in  size.  There  were  numerous  buds 
showing  above  the  eight  expanded  flowers  the  spike  bore. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  6l  Co.  (Awaid  of  Merit). 


Heliotrope  Dr.  Jeclin. — A  deeply- coloured  variety,  some- 
what distinct  shade,  and  of  strong  habit,  From  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  G.  Fowler,  De  B.  Crawshay,  J. 
Gabriel,  W.  Cobb,  H.  J.  Chapman,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and  A.  Hay. 

As  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  Committee  meeting,  Orchids 
were  not  present  in  any  large  number,  and  the  only  groups 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and 
consisted  of  Deudrobiuni,  Phalaenopsis,  Schroderianum  ;  and 
that  of  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill 
(gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  which  consisted  of  some  sixty  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  some  in  bud. 

Arthur  Hay,  Esq.,  Oakley  Park,  Eye,  Suffolk  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Pratt),  exhibited  a  finely  grown  plant  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  Vanda  coerulea  yet  seen,  the  flowers 
being  large,  circular,  and  netted  and  tinged  with  bright  blue, 
the  veining  and  lip  being  of  a  violet  tint.  The  plant  pos- 
sessed a  single  stem  clad  with  about  two  dozen  leaves,  and 
bore  a  fine  inflorescence  of  seventeen  fully  expanded  flowers 
on  one  spike  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
man), sent  an  interesting  spike  of  a  goo  i  variety  of  Cattleya 
aurea,  bearing  three  dissimilar  flowers.  The  one  had  the 
purple  lip  closely  veined  with  rich  yellow  veining  except  the 
margin,  and  with  no  sign  of  the  patches  of  yellow  colour  often 
seen  in  flowers  of  this  plant;  the  second  had  yellow  disc; 
and  the  third  a  darker  yellow  middle  area,  partially 
obliterating  the  yellow  veining. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northum- 
berland (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  sent  an  inflorescence  of  the 
fine  Cypripedium  >;  Morgan's,  "Oakwood"  variety,  and 
another  of  an  unrecorded  seedling,  probably  derived  from  C. 
Boxalli  x  C.  Leeanum. 

De  B.  Chawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  two  very  interesting  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
the  one,  O.  >;  Wattianum  Crawshayanum  (Lindleyanum  ? , 
Harryanum  6"),  proving  the  supposed  record  of  the  imported 
type.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  yellow,  closely  blotched 
and  marked  with  brown,  the  column  and  base  of  the  lip 
jutting  out  as  in  O.  Lindleyanum,  the  broad  blade  of  the  lip 
white,  with  one  large  violet-purple  blotch  and  some  smaller 
ones  around  the  side.  The  other  was  O.  x  Hallio-crispum 
rnseum  (Hallii  ?  crispum  lilacinum<5 ).  The  flowers  differed 
from  the  last  shown  in  having  the  reverse  of  the  flower 
coloured  rose,  the  colour  showing  through  on  the  tips  of  the 
sepals.  Flowers  cream-white,  with  light  brown  markings. 
Lip  fringed,  and  apieulate. 

R.  I.  Measures  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  Cypripedium  "  Mrs.  F.  L.  Amis  " 
(tonsum  x  Fairieanum),  with  singular  looking  pale  yellowish 
flower,  the  upper  sepal  marked  with  dark  green  lines,  with  a 
rosy  flush  near  the  margin,  the  petals  also  having  a  rosy  tint 
and  some  purple  spots.  Also  C.  X  "Uhxia"  (Harrisianum 
superbumxLawrebel),  a  showy  hybrid  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  C.  x  Harrisianum,  but  having  a  warm  purplish  glow 
over  the  flower. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  showed  the  pretty  Aganisia  ionoptera,  with  wax-like 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  blue.a  nd  striped  with  purple  ;  and 
the  singular  Bulbophyllum  Reinwardti,  brown,  with  claret- 
coloured  lip. 

Leopold  de  Roths(HIld,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  sent  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium  formo- 
sum  giganteum,  with  several  home-raised  seedlings  in  flowering 
stage  around  it,  and  one  in  flower.  The  original  plant  was 
imported  in  1S07,  and  from  seed  which  came  with  it  among 
the  roots,  the  plants  surrounding  it  germinated,  and  are  now 
flowering  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  "West  Croydon,  showed 
Zygopetalum  crinitum. 

Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne) 
showed  a  fine  plant  with  three  spikes  of  the  singular  plant 
imported  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  named  Dendro- 
bium taurinum  amboinense.  The  flowers  differ  much  from 
the  type,  especially  in  colour,  as  they  are  entirely  yellow, 
faced  with  brown,  of  varying  shades.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  a  spike  of  a  very  richly-coloured  Pescatorea  (Zygo- 
petalum) Klabochorum,  with  two  flowers  on  the  same  stem,  a 
circumstance  perhaps  not  previously  seen. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  a  very  large  and  finely-grown 
specimen  of  Cattleya  bicolor  "Glebelands"  variety,  with 
eleven  spikes  of  finely-developed  flowers.  The  broad,  rose- 
purple  labellums  had  a  white  margin,  which,  together  with 
the  size  of  the  flower,  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Fx*uit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.;  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  H. 
Somers  Rivers,  James  H.  Veitch,  Jos.  Cheal,  Geo.  Keif,  H. 
Eslings,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  C.  Herrin,  John 
Basham,  E.  Beckett,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Reynolds, 
G.  Norman,  and  George  Bunyard. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  two  pyramids  of  the  John 
Downie  Crab,  most  abundantly  fruited.  The  trees  had  been 
removed  from  the  open  ground  and  potted. 

The  same  firm  had  an  interesting  show  of  hardy  fruits  on  a 
table  backed  with  Crabs,  and  Rubus  laciniatus,  grandly 
fruited,  and  trained  on  flat  trellises.  Their  show  of  Plums  was 
particularly  good,   and  included  large  dishes  of   the  dark 


purple  Archduke,  Boulouf,  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Hathems, 
Prince  Englebert,  Monarch,  Goliath,  and  Grand  Duke ;  the 
red  Cox's  Emperor,  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  and  Jodoigne 
Gage.  Light  coloured  varieties  :  the  Transparent  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Washington,  Jefferson,  White  Magnum  Bonum. 
John  Seden,  raised  from  the  Farleigh  Damson  and  Black 
Orleans  Plum,  was  shown  as  picked  fruit  and  on  the  branch. 
It  is  a  fruit  of  large  size  for  a  Damson,  carries  a  fine  bloom, 
and  is  a  heavy  bearer.  The  fruit  is  bigger  than  the  Farleigh, 
and  is  less  astringent  than  are  Damsons  generally.  The  firm 
showed  a  small  collection  of  early  varieties  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  including  Pear  Gregoire  Bordillon,  a  fruit  of  the  shape 
of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne.  A  dish 
of  very  fine  Apples  The  Queen,  and  one  of  the  delicious  Summer 
Golden  Pippin  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

River's  Early  Damson,  a  fine-looking  variety,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Messrs.  Harbison  &  Sons,  seed-growers,  Leicester,  received 
a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  an  exhibit  of  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  twenty-four  varieties  being  shown.  Several  varieties 
not  much  grown  W6re  amongst  them,  viz.,  Dwarf  Magnum 
Bonum,  Early  Dwarf,  Victoria  Flageolet,  Best-of-All,  and 
Neal's  DwarFiVote  of  Thanks). 

Mrs.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield  (gr.,Mr.  C.  R. 
Fielder),  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection  of 
eighteen  varieties  of  Plums,  all  of  them  possessing  beautiful 
bloom.  We  remarked  fruits  of  Diamond  (from  a  standard 
tree),  Brahy's  Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Archduke, 
Guthrie's  Golden  Gage,  and  Cox's  Emperor. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  perpetual-fruiting  Strawberry,  St. 
Joseph.  The  free  manner  in  which  these  were  fruiting  was 
acknowledged  by  the  award  of  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

From  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
the  Superintendent,  exhibited  Tomato  plants  cut  off  at  the 
ground  level,  of  fourteen  varieties  which  have  been  cultivated 
out-of-doors  at  Chiswick  this  season.  All  of  the  plants  were 
well  cropped,  although  most  of  the  fruits  were  yet  unripe, 
and  the  committee  attached  to  each  variety  "  Highly  Recom- 
mended." The  names  of  these  varieties  may  be  found  recorded 
on  p.  197  in  our  number  for  last  week. 

A  collection  of  Damsons  and  Bullaces,  consisting  of  the 
leading  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Withington> 
Hereford.  Some  six  fruits  of  Melon  Early  Favourite  were 
sent  by  Mr.  H.  Balderson,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead ;  and  a  dish  each  of  Moor  Park  and  Mirabelle  Plums  by 
Mr  H.  Divers,  gr.,  Bel  voir  Castle. 

Awards. 

Apple  St.  Everard.—A  moderate  sized  dessert  variety,  with 
open,  very  thallow  eye,  and  stout  stalk.  Colour,  deep  red 
upon  one  side,  with  white  spots.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Terry,  Papworth  Hall  Gardens,  Papworth  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cabbage  Cannell's  Defiance.— -This  is  a  capital  Cabbage,  pos- 
sessing most  useful  characteristics.  It  has  handsome  solid , 
conical,  green  heads,  of  moderate  size  only,  but  of  perfect 
form.  Messrs.  Cannell  exhibited  a  large  number  of  perfect- 
looking  heads.  It  is  recommended  as  essentially  an  all-the- 
year-round  variety,  and  very  fine  heads  are  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  in  April  (First-class  Certificate). 

Filbert  Early  Prolific— This  is  a  free-cropping  variety  of 
the  Filbert,  producing  very  large  clusters,  and  the  husks  are 
peculiarly  frilled.  It  has  an  advantage  over  other  varieties, 
in  that  the  fruits  ripen  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier.  From 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Cj.,  Miidstone  (Award  of  Merit). 

Potatos  Sir  J.  LUwellyn,  Centenary,  Supreme,  and  Baden 
Powell.— From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  (Awards  of  Merit).  Descriptions  of  these  Potatos 
may  be  found  on  p.  107  in  our  issue  for  last  week. 


NATIONAL     DAHLIA. 

September  7,  S.—  While  there  is  ample  space  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  with  abundance  of  light  to  enable  the  flowers  to  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
vastness  of  the  building  appears  to  dwarf  the  Dahlias  out  of 
all  proportion.  The  nakedness  of  the  tables  on  which  the 
flowers  are  staged  is  so  objectionable,  showing  beneath  them 
empty  boxes,  rejected  blooms,  band-boxes,  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  exhibitors,  with  here  and  there  a  show-box 
standing  out  from  beneath  the  table  at  a  dangerous  angle ; 
that  the  wonder  is,  the  committee  of  the  Society  do  not  insist 
upon  their  being  draped.  The  entries  were  said  to  be  more 
numerous  than  ever,  still  there  were  great  lengths  of  bare 
tabling,  probably  because  some  of  those  who  had  entered, 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

The  present  may  be  said  to  be  Mr.  John  Walker's  year,  for 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  well  as  several  of  the  provincial 
towns  where  Dahlias  are  exhibited,  Mr.  Walker  has  taken  the 
leading  prizes.  At  Sydenham,  he  was  1st  with  sixty  blooms, 
and  though  some  of  the  flowers  showed  a  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness which  comes  of  au  awkward  season,  there  were  jet  not 
a  few  blooms  of  approved  quality,  and  they  were  Florence 
Tranter,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Johu  Walker,  Victor,  Mrs. 
Foreman,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Every,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Colonist, 
Prince  Henry,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Comedian,  Wm.  Rawlings, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  William  Powell,  Perfection,  John  Forbes, 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Matthew  Campbell,  Geo  Rawlings, 
Kathleen,  John  Bennett,  Dorothy,  Royal  Queen,  Mrs. 
J.    Greaves,    J.    C.    Vaughan,    Goldsmith,   John    Standish, 
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Herbert  Turner,  Virginale,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mabel,  Chorister, 
and  Muriel  Hobbs.  Mr.  8.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farn- 
ham,  was  2nd,  his  leading  blooms  were  Thomas  Goodwin, 
Virginale,  J.  B.  Service,  Wm.  Powell,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Mrs.  S.  Walker,  a  pleasing  light  variety  ;  It.  T.  Rawlings, 
J.  N.  Keynes,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  John  Walker.  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Nurseryman,  Sevenoaks,  was  3rd, 

Thero  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
instead  of  only  three  as  in  the  previous  class  ;  and  here  again 
Mr.  John  Walker  was  placed  1st,  with  Miss  Cannell,  John 
Hiekliug,  William  Powell,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mabel  Stanton,  Ethel 
Britton,  J.  T.  West,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Caram,  Maud  Fellowes, 
Mrs.  J.  Grieve,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Flag  of  Truce,  Arthur  Rawlings, 
Frank  Pearce,  Nubian,  Virginale,  Diadem,  Chieftain,  Muriel 
Hobbs,  Matthew  Campvcll,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Comedienne,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was 
again  2nd,  his  chief  blooms  were  Diadem,  John  Standish, 
Henry  Walton,  and  Richard  Dean ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury, 

With  thirty-six  blooms,  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  Kingston 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  1st,  and  he  had  as  his  best  blooms, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Duke  of  Fife,  Ethel  Britton,  Maud  Fellowes, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  R,  T.  Riwlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  William 
Rawlings,  Florence  Tranter,  John  Walker,  Sailor  Prince, 
Shottesham  Hero,  David  Johnson,  Harry  Turner,  Duchess  of 
York,  Miss  Cannell,  and  Dorothy;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
nurseryman,  Cardiff. 

With  twenty-four  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Son,  Nur- 
serymen, Frome,  were  1st ;  they  had  in  good  form  Emm 
Pasha,  John  Walker,  Matthew  Campbell,  W.  Powell,  Florence 
Tranter,  Willie  Garratt.  Prince  of  Denmark,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mrs. 
Every,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Duchess  of  York,  W.  Rawlings, 
Colonist,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Cainm,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  R.  Dean. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  2nd  ;  he  had  John  Walker,  William 
Powell,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Goldsmith.  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  was  3rd. 

With  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  1st ;  he  had  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Lord  Salisbury,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  James  Cocker,  Shottesham 
Hero,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  and  Miss  Cannell. 
Messrs.  J.  Chral  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Crawley,  were  2nd. 

Amateur  Classes. 

In  the  c!ass  for  twenty-four  varieties ,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fellowes,  Putteridgebury,  Luton,  was  1st.  His  leading 
blooms  were  Miss  Cannell,  Marion,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Mrs. 
W.  Slack,  W.  Powell,  Harrison  Weir,  James  Cocker,  Norma, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Duchess  of  York,  John  Bennett,  Shottesham 
Hero,  and  Frank  Pearce.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  was 
2nd;  he  had  as  his  best  blooms  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Dr.  Keynes, 
Maud  Fellowes,  Duke  of  Fife,  and  J.  T.  West ;  3rd,  Mr.  R. 
Burgin,  St.  Neots. 

With  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  E.  West,  jun.,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  placed  1st  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  Hercules,  Dr. 
Keynes,  William  Powell,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mabel  Stanton, 
Duchess  of  York,  W.  Keith,  Goldfinch,  ChieftaiD,  and  Arthur 
Rawlings;  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  2nd. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Hollinswood,  Oldham, 
was  1st  with  rather  large  but  well-proportioned  blooms  of 
Maud  Fellowes,  William  Rawlings,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Chieftain, 
Willie  Garratt,  Rosamond,  and  Yellow  Globe  ;  2nd,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper  ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  Jefferies,  Langley  Burrell. 

With  six  blooms,  Mr.  R.  Whillington  was  1st ;  and  Mr. 
Seamer,  2nd. 

For  sis  blooms  of  any  dark  Dahlia,  Prince  of  Denmark 
won  all  three  prizes,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  was 
1st ;  Mr.  R.  Burgin  2nd,  and  Mr.  M.  "V.  Seale  3rd.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  took  all  the  prizes  as  the  best  light  Dahlia ;  Mr. 
Walker  was  1st;  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  2nd;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Son,  3rd.  With  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  self,  Mr. 
Walker  was  1st,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  3rd,  with 
William  Powell;  Mr.  R.  Burgin  was  2nd,  with  R.  T. 
Rawlings.  The  best  red  was  Arthur  Rawlings,  also  from  Mr. 
Walker;  and  Mr.  G.  Hcmphbies,  3rd,  with  the  same;  Mr. 
Mortimer  came  2nd,  with  Diadem.  John  Walker  was  the 
best  white  self,  taking  all  three  prizes;  Mr.  Walker,  1st; 
Mr.  Seale,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Humphries,  3rd. 

The  best  six  blooms  of  any  other  colour  was  Sunbeam,  from 
Mr.  Seale  ;  Mr.  Walker  was  2nd  with  Imperial ;  and  Mr 
Anstiss  3rd  with  Thomas  Anstiss.  The  best  tipped  fancy 
was  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  red,  tipped  with  white,  six  pretty  blooms 
were  shown  by  Mr  Walker  ;  Mr.  Anstiss  came  2nd,  with 
Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow,  tipped  white.  The  best  striped  fancy 
was  Matthew  Campbell,  from  Mr.  Walkeh  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Son  were  3rd,  with  the  same  ;  Mr.  Burgin  came  2nd 
with  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Caram. 

The  best  show  Dahlia,  selected  from  the  whole  exhibition, 
was  Duchsss  of  York,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West.  The  best 
fancy  was  Mis.  J.  Downie,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Peters. 

There  were  two  classes  exclusively  for  fancy  Dahlias,  and 
the  competition  was  confined  to  amateurs.  The  best  twelve 
blooms  came  from  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  who  had  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M 
Camm,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Henry  Eckford,  Chorister  Mrs  J 
Downie,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Lottie  Eckford,  &c.  ;  Mr.  S.  Cooper 
was  2nd  ;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  3rd. 

With  six  blooms,  Mr.  Seamer  was  1st ;  he  had  good  blooms 
of  Mrs.  J.  Downie,- T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Chorister,  Rev  J  B 
M.  Camm,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  and  Matthew  Campbell. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  Bunches. 
These  were  numerously  produced,  and  covered  a  consider- 
able space  of  tabling.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co  Howe 
End  Nursery,  Cambridge,  had  the  best  eighteen  vaxieties-a 
really  splendid  lot  of  blooms,  and  they  comprised  Imperator 
Grandee,  Ignea,  Artis,  Vesta,  Jessica,  Rosine  (extra fine)  Persis' 
Lyric,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Dinorah,  Elvira,  and  Elsia,  with  two 


others,  all  varieties  of  their  own  raising  ;  and  in  addition  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Crowe,  Uncle  Tom,  and  Mrs.  Pearts.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  firm  has  taken  a  distinct  step  forwards  as 
raisers.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  2nd.  They 
had  some  very  fine  bunches,  comprising  Mayor  Tuppenny, 
Regulus,  Zephyr,  Lord  Alvestone,  C.  Woodbridge,  Britannia, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  J.  F.  Hudson,  Lucius,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
Stredwick,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards,  was  a  good  3rd. 

With  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  1st.  He  had 
excellent  bunches  of  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Harmony,  Mrs. 
J.  Goddard,  Zephyr,  Britannia,  Mary  Service,  J.  F.  Hudson, 
and  Lucius,  as  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Woking,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Seale,  3rd. 

In  the  amateurs  class  for  twelve  bunches,  F.  W.  Sharp, 
Esq.,  Waltham  St.  Laurence,  Twyford,  was  1st,  with  very 
good  bunches  of  Cycle,  Britannia,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Mary 
Service,  Uncle  Tom,  Stella,  Casilda,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
Lucius,  Keyne's  White,  and  Alfred  Vasey.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  came  2nd,  with  Zephyr,  Starfish, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  &c,  all  in  good  character ;  Sir.  W.  Mist, 
Igtham,  3rd.  For  nine  bunches  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Sidcup, 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes  was  2nd,  both  exhibiting 
much  the  same  sorts  as  those  already  named.  Mr.  W.  Peters, 
St.  Lawrence,  had  the  best  six  bunches,  and  Mr.  W.  Mist  was 
2nd  in  the  class  in  which  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  offered  fpecial 
prizes  ;  and  in  the  Society's  class  for  the  same  number,  Mr. 
E.  Jefferies  was  1st,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawlev,  Berkhamsted,  2nd. 

Cactus  Blooms  on  Boards. 

In  the  class  for  sixty  blooms,  not  more  than  two  of  one 
variety,  shown  with  foliage,  and  also  in  subsequent  classes  of 
a  similar  character,  there  did  appear  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  to  use  too  much  foliage  ;  those  stands  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  in  which  the  foliage  was  kept  well 
below  the  blooms.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  again  1st, 
and  here  their  superb  examples  were  largely  composed  of 
their  new  varieties,  with  the  addition  of  such,  as  Emperor, 
Charles  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Peart,  Vesta,  The  Clown,  Mrs.  J-.  J. 
Crowe,  Britannia,  Radiance,  J.  F.  Hudson,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons  were  2nd,  with  very  good  blooms  also,  and 
Mr.  J.  Stredwick  3rd. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was 
1st ;  he  had  in  excellent  character  Charles  Woodbridge, 
Magnificent,  Emperor,  Loadstone,  Mrs.  J.  Goddard,  W.  Tre- 
seder (a  charming  light  variety),  Cornucopia,.  Mrs.  Carter 
Page,  Alfred  Vasey,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  The  Clown,  A.  J.  C. 
Hare,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.W.  Baxter,  nurseryman,  Woking;  3rd, 
Mr.  G.  Humphries. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  the  best  eighteen  blooms  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Salisbury— a  very  good  representation 
of  varieties  already  named  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Sharp  was  2nd. 

With  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  1st ;  he  had 
two  triangular  blush-coloured  boards,  on  each  of  which  he 
had  staged  six  blooms  of  leading  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Turner 
was  2nd. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  Vases. 

Six  blooms  of  twelve  varieties  being  required,  made  a  new 
and  interesting  feature,  but  for  some  reason  they  occupied 
some  three  different  tables,  which  told  against  their  effective- 
ness. It  was  stipulated  that  the  blooms  should  be  judged  for 
quality.  Mr.,M.  V.  Seale  was  1st  with  excellent  blooms,  and  an 
effective  selection  of  varieties,  admirably  set  up  with  suitable 
foliage,  each  vase  standing  in  a  bed  of  autumn-tinted  Fern. 
Mr.  Seale  had  Mary  Service,  Night,  Magnificent,  Starfish, 
Mayor  Tuppenny,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Keynes'  White,  Coun- 
tess of  Lonsdale,  Capstan,  King  of  Siam,  Stella,  and 
Britannia  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  2nd  :  they  used 
Croton  leaves  among  their  foliage,  and  set  up  very  effective 
bunches ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  3rd.  There  were 
five  entries. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

Collections  of  these  in  twenty-four  bunches,  ten  blooms  in 
each,  were  a  very  interesting  feature.  There  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  Mr.  Turner's  collection,  which  was  placed 
1st,  and  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  which  was  2nd.  Mr.  Turner 
had  slightly  the  smaller  blooms,  and  the  greater  level  of 
average  size.  The  following  were  the  most  attractive  sorts  :— 
Isabel,  Whisper,  Eurydice,  Sybil,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Douglas, 
Emily  Hopper,  Captain  Boyton,  Ph.ebe,  Mars,  Snowflake, 
Arthur  West,  Vera,  Bacchus,  Iris,  Tommy  Keith,  Galatea, 
Orpheus,,  Nerissa,  Fabio,  Nora,  Ganymede,  Clarissa,  and 
Imogene  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who  had  a  number 
of  the  preceding  varieties,  also  Donovan,  Rosebud,  Ernest 
Harper,  Adrienne,  Dr.  Jim,  Whisper,  and  Madeline  ;  Mr.  M. 
V.  Seale  was  3rd  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co. 

For  twelve  bunches,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  1st, 
having  much  the  same  varieties  in  exc°llent  character ;  Mr. 
G.  Humphries  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  3rd. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  was  a  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Pompons.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stenning  received  the 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  the  2nd. 

With  six  bunches,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whin,  Wey- 
bridge,  was  placed  1st ;  and  Mr.  J.  Peters,  2nd.  The 
varieties  shown  being  similar  to  those  already  named. 

Single  Dahlias. 
In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  there  were  two 
entries;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  placed  1st  with 
excellent  bunches  of  Mrs.  Morland,  Victoria,  Puck,  Miss 
Glasscock,  Polly  Eccles,  Veronica,  Daisy,  Miss  Henshaw, 
Violet  Forbes,  Formosa,  Columbus,  Miss  Roberts,  Shamrock, 
Miss  Gordon,  &c.  ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Seale  was  2nd,  also  with 
capital  bunches  of  Jeannette,  Emmie,  Miss  Roberts,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  Northern  Star,  Dorothy  Seale,  &c. 


With  twelve  bunches  of  singles,  but  with  rather  large 
llowers,  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  placed  1st,  being  the  only 
exhibitor. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  the  best  six  bunches,  ten  blooms 
in  each  bunch,  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  who  had  in  good 
character,  Miss  Morland,  Gulielma,  Kitty,  Polly  Eccles,  Eric, 
Naome  Tighe,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Osman  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Mist 
3rd. 

For  six  bunches  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  1st ; 
he  had  charming  exampies  of  Polly  Eccles,  Miss  Roberts, 
Cleopatra,  Tommy,  Aurora,  and  Victoria.  The  Rev.  S.  S. 
Pearce,  Woodstock,  was  2nd.  / 

A  few  small  classes  were  set  apart  for  Amateurs  who  had 
never  won  a  prize  at  a  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
and  there  was  a  brisk  competition  in  each. 

Decorative  Exhibits. 

The  best  Epergne  of  Dahlia  blooms  came  from  Mr.  R.  Ed- 
wards, Buckingham.  Pompon  Single,  and  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  nicely  arranged  with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram,  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  3rd.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Boucn,  Keston,  had  the  best  vase  arranged  with  twelve 
Dahlia  blooms  ;  he  had  dark  and  salmon-coloured  Cactus 
varieties  arranged  with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr.  J,  F.  Hud- 
son was  2nd,  and  Mr.  E.  Turner,  3rd.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs 
had  the  best  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  very  nicely  set 
up;  Mr.  R.  Edwards  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Mr.  J.F.  Hudson  3rd. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  1st  with  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  Seale  was  2nd. 

Fancy  Single  Dahlias. 

These  were  shown  in  collections  of  eighteen  varieties,  ten 
blooms  of  each.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  1st;  and  Mr. 
Seale  2nd. 

Seedling  Dahlias. 

These  were  shown  somewhat  numerously,  but  in  a  manner 
capable  of  great  improvement,  as  they  were  placed  upon  a 
table  in  a  confused  manner,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  those  which  had  been  certificated.  This  is  another 
details  of  the  show  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Executive. 

Show  Dahlias. 
Several  were  staged,  but  decidedly  the  best  was  Viceroy, 
from  Mr.  G.  Sr.  Pierre  Harris,  Orpington,  soft  yellow,  the 
basal  petals  edged  with  a  slight  rosy-lilac  shade  ;  a  flower  of 
good  build,  florets  and  outline,  and  having  a  well  formed  high 
centre.    This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Cactus  Varieties 
were  numerously  shown,  some  very  fine  varieties  coming  from 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. ;  two  in  particular  were  charac- 
terised by  much  distinctness  of  character,  viz. ,  Rosine  (F.C.  0.) 
a  large  full  flower,  the  petals  incurving  to  the  centre,  the 
colour  a  rich  fiery  rose,  the  tips  of  the  petals  soft  rose  with 
edgings  of  a  delicate  pink.  This  is  a  variety  certain  to  be 
variously  described,  bnt  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  it9  beauty  and  distinctness.  The  other  is  J.  W. 
Wilkinson  (F.C.C.),  a  flower  of  singular  refinement,  the  colour 
crimson,  flushed  with , rosy-carmine,  the  centre  of  the  flower 
having  a  slight  dark  shading.  Gallaird  (F.C. C.J,  brilliant. 
scarlet,  a  flower  of  fine  shape  and  refinement  of  character; 
Vesta  (F.C.C.),  a  lovely  variety  [of  the  Delicata  type,  but  a 
little  deeper  in  tint  and  in  the  centre  ;  if  this  shows  constancy 
of  character,  it  will  becorce  a  great  favourite  ;  Lyric  (F.C.C.), 
brilliant  orange  red,  a  fine  Cactus  type,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  looseness  in  the  centre  ;  Dinorah  (F.C.C.),  salmon-buff,  the 
petals  tipped  with  a  paler  tint,  distinct  in  colour  and  very 
pleasing;  and  Artus  (F.C.C.),  a  mixture  of  salmon  and 
apricot,  and  flashed  slightly  with  crimson.  Other  promising 
new  varieties,  als^  from  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  are  Impe- 
rator, ruby-crimson ;  Ignea,  pale  scarlet ;  Grandee,  and 
Persis. 

From  Hobbie  &  Co.  (J.  Green),  Dereham,  came  Baden- 
Powell  (F.C.C.),  as  described  in  our  report  of  the  Welling- 
borough show.  From  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  came 
J.  Weir  Fife  (F.C. C).  rose  flushed  with  purple  at  the  points, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  glorified  Cinderella ;  Lord  Roberts 
(F.C.C.),  cream  with  yellow  centre,  a  highly  refined  variety, 
and  quite  distinct ;  Richard  Dean,  brilliant  deep  red ;  General 
French,  orange  apricot,  the  centre  florets  rather  flat,  but  a 
bright,  talcing  variety ;  Eclipse,  pale  yellow,  &c. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  came  Purity  (F.C.C.),  a  very 
promising  white  variety,  which  will  become  a  real  acquisi- 
tion if  it  displays  constancy  of  character.  Many  other  new 
Cactus  varieties  were  submitted  for  notice. 

Pompon  Dahlias 
continue  to  increase,  and  of  those  staged  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  noticeable  were  Buttercup  (F.C.C.),  pale  yellow, 
but  scarcely  perfect  in  point  of  shape,  and  Doris  (F.C.C.), 
pale  lilac-pink  ;  these  were  from  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 
From  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  came  Daisy  (F.C.C.),  a 
well-shaped  variety,  ■  of  a  buff  and  apricot  shade;  Adelaide 
(F.C.C.),  delicate  lilac,  with  a  slight  purple  tip— a  well-formed 
flower  ;  and  Darkest  of  All  (F.C.C.),  maroon,  almost  black— a 
model  in  point  of  petal  and  outline;  also  Zuiiine  (F.C.C.), 
maroon,  the  basal  petals  distinctly  edged  with  crimson,  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  fruit  trees  in 
pots;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  hardy  plants,  cut  flowers, 
&c  ,  forming  two  large  exhibits  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons 
Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  in  great  variety  ;  Mr.  J.  Green, 
Dereham,  a  very  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  mainly  Cactus  ; 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Roses;  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Begonias; 
and  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  cut  flowers. 
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September  12,  13. — Undoubtedly  this  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  best  the  Society  has  held  in  late  years.  The 
Waverley  Market  was,  as  usual,  the  scene  of  the  show. 
Grapes  were  exhibited  in  grand  form,  especially  Black  Ham- 
burgh's, Black.Alieante,  Gros  Coltnan,  and  Lady  Downes'. 

The  great  classes  respectively  for  six  bunches  and  for  four 
bunches  of  Grapes  were  strongly  contested,  and  iu  both  cases 
ihe  prizes  went,  in  the  order  of  merit,  to  Messrs.  Lunt, 
Keir  Gaidens,  Stirling;  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  of  Kippen;  and 
Mr.  Beisant,  gr.  at  Castle  Huntly. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  exhibited  grand  bunches,  not 
lor  competition,  of  their  new  seedlings,  Diamond  Jubilee,  and 
Forth  Vineyard,  as  well  as  of  Black  Alicante. 

White  Grapes  were  rather  deficient  in  quality,  Mr.  Loot's 
however,  excepted,  which  were  so  fine,  as  not  only  to  secure 
ihe  1st  prize  in  the  ordinary  classes,  but  also  for  the  best 
flavoured  white  Grapes  shown. 

The  class  for  the  best  decorated  table  of  fruit  brought  out 
only  one  competitor,  Mr.  Barnes,  Elton  Hall  gardens,  Chester, 
who  also  secured  the  1st  place  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit ;  Mr. 
Smith,  gr.,  Oxcnford  Castle,  being  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  gr., 
Culzean  Castle,  3rd.  Peaches  were  extraordinarily  good  gene- 
rally. There  were  eighteen  dishes  of  twelve  fruits  of  these 
shown;  Mr.  Leyden  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.,  Eaton 
Hall,  2nd. 

Nectarines  were  equally  abundant,  but  the  fruits  were  com- 
paratively less  fine,  Mr.  Smith  had  the  finest.  There  was 
an  enormous  quantity  of  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  and  flowers  were  lavishly  shown,  though  every- 
where complaints  were  rife  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
season.  Boses  were  really  wonderful  for  this  date.  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Belfast ;  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen ;  W.  &  R. 
Ferguson,  and  D.  &  W.  Croll,  were  the  chief  prize- 
winners. 

Very  striking  were  the  best-arranged  tables  of  hardy 
flowers  (15  feet  by  5  feet),  Messrs.  Cocker  being  1st,  and 
Messrs.  Harkness,  Bedale,  2nd. 

Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli,  and  Carnations,  were  also 
well  shown. 

Miss  Geddes,  Murrayfield,  with  a  nice  arrangement  of 
blue  Cornflower,  white  Sweet  Peas,  and  scarlet  Geraniums, 
was  1st  for  the  best  dinner-table  decorations.  Plants  were 
perhaps  the  least  effective  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

Vegetables. 
were  exhibited  in  enormous  quantities.    For  a  collection  of 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Gibson,   Danesfield,  Bucks,  was  placed 
1st  with  a  grand  lot. 

Non-ccmpetitive  groups  were  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Show,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  name  a  few  of  the 
chief  of  these,  of  which  one  of  the  most  striking  was  a 
collection  of  superb  vegetables  with  flowers  lepresenting  their 
strains,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Dahlias, 
Roses,  &c,  from  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay;  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  cut  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  Carnations,  from 
Mr.  Forhes,  Hawick. 

Herbaceous  flowers  were  shown  from  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson, 
Rothesay;  Lister,  Rothesay;  Cocker  &  Co.,  Aberdeen; 
Campbell,  Blantyre  ;  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale ;  Lilies  from 
Wallace  &,  Co.,  Colchester;  Chrysanthemums  from  Wells, 
Keihill;  Groups  of  Plants  from  Methven  &  Sons,  John 
Downie,  and  Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Fraser  &  Co.,  County 
Bulk. 

Weather  grand  and  attendance  very  large. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Wargrave  Gardeners.— At  the  monthly  meeting  held 
on  the  5th  inst.,  a  paper  on  "  Sweet  Peas  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
Baeeley,  of  the  Twyford  nurseries.  The  Cupid  varieties  were 
recommended  as  pot -plants.  The  old  -  fashioned  perennial 
Sweet  Pea  was  not  forgotten,  and  its  use  advocated  for  those 
situations  where  the  annual  variety  will  not  thrive.  The  paper 
closed  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  self-coloured  varieties. 
Some  fine  exhibits  were  staged  by  members,  and  Messrs. 
Finch,  Haskett,  and  Scott  were  awarded  Certificates  of 
Meril.  II.  C. 

The  Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  Horticul- 
tural.—Mr.  W.  Roupell,  of  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.  W. , 
kindly  infoims  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that 
aie  taking  place  in  the  suburbs  of  South  London  this  Society 
has  decided  to  alter  and  extend  its  radius  to  two  and  half 
miles  from  Streatham  Hill  Station.  The  autumn  show  will 
be  held  on  November  7  and  S,  at  the  Hall  near  Streatham 
Station. 


British   Horticulturists  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  Paris.— Among  those  of 

our  countrymen  who  have  taken  Prizes  and  Medals, 
we  learn  from  the  list  published  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  that  the 
firm  of  Chivers  &  Sons,  Histon,  Cambs,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  fruit  jellies  ;  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons,  63,  Long  Acre,  W.C., 
makers  of  pumps,  syringes,  &c,  a  Grand  Prize  ; 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  a  Silver 
Medal  ;  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  ReadiDg,  a 
Bronze  Medal. 


The  Devastation  in  Texas.  —  Following 
the  track  of  this  disastrous  hurricane,  the  fruit 
crops  have  been  destroyed  —  what  but  the  other 
day  looked  so  full  of  promise  is  now  a  wreck. 
Sugar  plantations  are  also  extinguished,  and  many 
refineries  utterly  destroyed — a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars.  As  affecting  one  of  our  own  great  home 
industries,  the  destruction  of  a  large  extent  of 
cotton  crop  still  further  darkens  the  outlook  for 
Lancashire  mill  proprietors  and  operatives. 


©bttuary. 

LOUIS  Menand.— We  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  this  pioneer  florist,  etc.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  August  15.  The  deceased  gentlemarj,  who  was 
in  his  ninety-third  year,  landed  in  New  York  in 
1837,  and  removed  to  Albany  in  1840.  His  was  a 
remarkable  personality.  The  Menand  collection  of 
Orchids  and  little  heard-of  hard-wooded  plants  was 
a  remarkable  one. 
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Calceolarias  and  Asters  :  Troubled.  Calceo- 
larias of  the  sub-shrubby  kinds  employed  in  the 
flower-garden  are  liable  to  sudden  collapse, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  gardeners  have 
discarded  them  in  favour  of  yellow  Viola3, 
Tagetes,  Calendulas,  Celosias,  dwarf  Dahlias, 
Gazanias,  &c,  which  have  not  this  disability. 
A  variety  of  Calceolaria  not  so  liable  as  some 
others  to  go  off  so  disappointingly,  is  amplexi- 
caulis,  flowers  yellow,  of  a  light  tint.  The 
Asters  may  have  "gone  off''  from  an  attack  of 
the  special  Aster-worm,  or  of  fungus.  You 
should  send  a  few  specimens  for  our  inspection. 

NAMES  OF  Fruits:  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request  that 
they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than  six 
varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens  must 
be  good  ones ;  if  two  of  each  variety  are  sent,  identification 
will,  be  easier.  They  should  be  ju>t  approaching  ripeness, 
and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully 
packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  Iielpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plume,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  lent.  We  do  not  undertake,  to  send  answers  through 
the  pott,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. — 
J.  B.  S.  The  Apple  resembles  White  Astrtohm, 
but  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  another 
sample  with  foliage. — G.  B.,  Hants.  1,  Grena- 
dier ;  I,  Bedfordshire  Foundling ;  3,  a  small 
example  of  Castle  Major ;  4.  Golden  Spire ;  5, 
Alfriston;  6,  Colville  Rouge  d'Ete.—  S.  S.  J., 
Grajton.  1,  Domino ;  2,  Greening's  Pippin ; 
3  and  4,  Lord  Suffield  ;  5,  Damelow's  Seedling  ; 
6,  Lord  Derby. — A.  L.,  Surrey.  The  Pear  is 
Seckle,  but  the  fruits  are  very  Bmall,  and  not  in 
character  ;  due,  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  to  the 
tree  being  old  and  decayed. — A.  T.  1,  Lawson's 
Golden  ;  2,  Denniston's  Superb  ;  3,  Transparent 
Gage  ;  4,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  5,  Washington  ; 
6,  Sultan — Edgar,  Leicester.  1,  Potts'  Seed- 
ling ;  2,  Grenadier  ;  3,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  4,  Dame- 
low's Seedling ;  5,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  6, 
Cockle's  Pippin. —  W.  D.,  Bucks.  The  Plum  is 
Goliath,  aud  the  Apple  is  Red  Astrachan. 
—  /.  H.  B.,  Middlesex.  The  Nonsuch.  An 
old  Apple  occasionally  seen  in  a  few  mar- 
kets. —  F.  R.,  Kent.  1,  Hollow  Core;  2, 
Whorle  Pippin ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4, 
Colville  Blanche  d'Ete  5,  Unknown,  and  in  the 
state  sent  valueless  ;  6,  Apparently  a  small 
imperfect  example  of  Manks  Codlin. — C.  A., 
Peterborough.  Goliath,  sometimes  seen  under  the 
name  Nectarine  Plum,  which  is  quite  distinct. — 
G.  D.,  Lincolnshire.  1,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  : 
2,  Scarlet  Nonpariel. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  — ■  G.  Clarke.  Nandina 
domestica.  —  William  Lewis.  1,  Sequoia  semper- 
vireus  ;  2,  Solidago  virgoaurea  ;  3,  Echinops 
sphierocephalus ;  4,  Aster  Tradescanti  (too 
young). — A.  Hope.  Sedum  Cepaja  L.  ;  the  other 
plant  too  fragmentary.  —  /.  Denham.  Sedum 
pulchellum. — Ed.  Bland.    Clematis  Davidiana. — 


George  Payne.  Erigeron  canadense,  Salvia  car 
duacea,  Melilotus  officinalis.  —  Young  Gardener. 
1,  Erica  stricta ;  2,  Erica  vagans ;  3,  Dabcecia 
polifolia  ;  4,  Calluna  vulgaris  alba  ;  5,  Calluna 
vulgaris  ;  0,  ditto. — A.  and  Mc,  Glasgoio.  Ste- 
nolaphrum  glabrum  variegatum.  Often  ealled 
S.  americanum. — N.  M.  1,  Saponaria  officinalis 
flore  pleno  ;  2,  Colutea  arborescens  ;  3,  probably 
Crataegus,  but  impossible  to  determine  without 
better  material  ;  4,  Berberis  Darwini. — H.  G. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  and  H.-emanthus  carneus. — 
A.  L.  J.  The  yellow  Orchid  is  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum  ;  the  white  and  purple  one  On- 
cidium  incurvum  ;  the  other,  Miltonia  Clowesi. 
Why  did  you  not  number  the  specimens  ?  We 
will  reply  about  the  insect  next  week. —  Constant 
Header.  1,  Peperomia  argyreia ;  2,  Cyrtodeira 
fulgida  ;  3,  Adiantum  capillus  veneris. — P.  W. 
The  Cattleya  is  a  form  of  C.  Intermedia ;  the 
Cypripedium  is  a  C.  Rothschildianum  cross,  and 
near  to  C.  x  Massaianum,  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  1893,  xiv.,  p.  267. 

Nectarines  from  Open  Wall  :  G.  Carpenter. 
Very  nice  fruits,  well  ripened. 

Plums  Denniston's  Superb  :  B.  L.  C.  Excellent 
in  flavour  and  appearance. 

Qualifications  of  a  Young  Gardener  wishing 
to  Enter  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Kew.  G.  B.  He  must  have  been  employed  in 
a  good  garden  for  some  few  years,  possess  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  gardening,  write  a 
good  hand,  and  generally  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  authorities  that  he  has  enjoyed 
a  fair  education.  He  should  also  possess  good 
testimonials  from  previous  employers.  On 
application  to  the  Director,  the  applicant  will  be 
furnished  with  a  full  list  of  qualifications  ;  but 
as  there  are  far  more  applicants  than  vacancies, 
"  G.  B."  will  have  to  exercise  patience. 

Special  Prize  :  J.  R.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  competition  the  donor 
of  a  special  prize  should  forfeit  his  money. 

The  Nectarine  Peach  :  A.  Batewan,  Brixworth 
Hall  Gardens.  Your  Peach  weighing  12  oz  , 
was  a  very  fine  specimen,  but  we  are  unable  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  its  flavour  as  the  frnit  was 
quite  "  past"  when  it  reached  the  Editor's  table. 
The  variety  is  one  of  the  largest  fruiting  section, 
and  generally  it  is  not  of  the  finest  quality. 

White  Grape  :  Charles  Baker.  The  variety  of 
Grape  sent  under  the  name  of  "Muscatelle"  is 
known  in  British  gardens  as  Raisin  de  Calabre 
and  Calabrian  Raisin.  A  late  good  keeping  Grape 
of  moderately  good  quality.  It  succeeds  in  a 
cool  vinery  such  as  your  friend's,  but  it  will  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat. 

Yellow  China  Rose  &c.  :  /.  D.  Among  the  so- 
called  Monthly  Roses  (section  Rosa  Indica),  there 
are  several  which  approach  a  yellow  colour,  viz., 
Madame  Bureau,  Madame  Desprez,  and  Meillez. 
Rosa  fimbriata  is  a  synonym  of  R.  tomentosa. 
Any  grower  of  Roses  in  a  large  way  would 
supply  the  Monthly  Roses,  and  probably  R. 
tomentosa  also. 


Commukications  Received  — P.  Weathers. — W.  T.,  Ipswich. 
—J.  H.  B.— G.  W.  K— J.  G.  W— R.  L.  C— J.  A.— G.  A.— 
J.  McL.— T.  L.  T.— E.  Gower.— H.  G.  R.— A.  Corps.— 
A.  W.  Wa5erer.— W.  B.  Hemsley.— F.  W.  B.— W.  Smythe. 
H.  Kempshall.—  C.  W.  Dod.— C.  H.  W.— A.  G.— J.  W.— 
W.  Mac  P.— W.  G— E.  B.— P.  K.— A.  M.— T.  Gregory.— 
Olemati.s-Scotica.— F.  G.-C.  T.— E.  H.  C— W.  J.  W.— 
J.  S.— F.  W.— F.  H.— A.  F.  T.-J.  J.  F.— R.  J.  Lynch.— 
J.  R.  L. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks  :— 
W.  G.  S.— W.  E.  G.^L  F.  Smith— J.  OB.— J.  Simpson— 
J.  B.— A.  D.  W.-F.  W.  B.— W.  F.  Y.-J.  McLelland— 
W.  Fitzherbert. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
•>  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chroniele "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

SitT      TREBLED.      -»fl 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Glasses  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  fur  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


{For  Markets  and  Weather t  see  p.  x.) 
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WENGEEN  ALP,  SWITZERLAND. 

"IT ERE,  up  in  the  clouds  with  the  giant  peaks 
-*— *-  of  the  Obeiland  all  around  one,  it  is 
difficult  in  inid-Septeniber  to  say  much  as  to 
the  vegetation,  for  that  is  over  for  the  year. 
It  is  easy  to  comment  on  the  gardening  of  the 
•district — there  is  none.  Flowers  there  are  few, 
beyond  a  few  belated  Aconites  (Lycoctonum 
and  Napellus).  Euphrasias  (Eyebright)  adorn 
the  mountain-sides  with  their  cheerful  white 
flowers ;  and  they  are  of  all  sizes  that  a  Euphrasia 
is  capable  of.  Some  botanists  make  I  know 
not  how  many  species  of  them,  but  here  they 
grow,  or  many  of  them  do,  intermixed  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  they  can  be  anything 
more  than  seed  variations.  The  little  yellow- 
flowered  species  is  an  exception  ;  it  is  distinct 
•enough  to  attract  attention  at  once.  Gentiana 
germanica  is  abundant  in  the  pastures.  This  is 
the  plant  originally  noted  as  native  by  the 
late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  who  found  it 
as  we  have  since  done  in  the  Halton 
woods,  near  Tring.  How  it  came  to  be  over- 
look d  as  a  British  plant  so  long  seems  strange, 
as  it  when  seen  in  quantities  at  least,  very 
different  from  G.  amarella.  Bow  high  it  goes  I 
cannot  say  1  cxn  only  say  that  I  found  it  in 
full  bloom  on  the  top  of  the  Lauberhorn,  at  a 
.height  of   over    8000    feet.     Calluna    vulgaris 


is  abundant  on  the  moors.  Alchemilla  alpina 
is  not  uncommon  ;  while  the  foliage  of  the 
common  Ladies  mantle  is  bejewelled  with 
brilliant  dew  -  drops.  Patches  of  Linaria 
alpina  attract  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colour.  It  is  useless  to  comment  on  the  myriads 
of  plants  not  now  in  bloom.  One  can  only 
imagine  what  a  mosaic  they  must  present  iti  the 
spring.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  at 
the  top  of  the  Rothstock  the  rocks  are 
absolutely  barren  but  for  little  starvelings  of 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  which  barely  manage  to 
exist  in  the  cracks  of  the  hard  rocks. 

At  this  season  the  forests  aie  most  inter- 
resting,  their  varied  tints  of  green  are  most 
lovely  ;  quaint  fungi  abound  in  them,  in- 
cluding the  "  Stein-pilz,"  Boletus  edulis,  which 
forms  excellent  eating.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  ridge,  between  Lauterbrunnen  and 
Wengern  Alp,  the  forest  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Spruce,  intermingled  at  the 
lower  elevations  with  various  deciduous  trees  ; 
but  above  Wengern  the  broad-leaved  trees 
gradually  vanish,  the  Alder  (Alnus)  holding  out 
longest.  As  we  ascend,  even  the  Spruce  gets 
smaller  and  more  stunted,  and  whilst  in  the 
lower  elevations  seedlings  and  young  plants 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  forests  seedlings  and  young  plants 
are  very  scarce,  as  if  the  climate  was  not 
propitious  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules. 
At  any  rate,  a  little  higher  up  the  trees 
give  up  the  struggle,  and  at  the  Scheidegg, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  there 
are  none  to  be  found,  unless  in  the  form  of 
blasted  stumps.  Not  a  Pinus  cembra  is  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  ridga.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  one  has  hardly  crossed  it  before  the 
Cembras  appear,  ragged  veterans  truly,  but 
there  they  are.  Indeed,  the  slopes  descending 
into  the  Grindelwald  valley  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  warmer  climate  than  that  which 
prevails  on  the  more  barren  Wengern  side. 
Both  slopes  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  R.  hirsutum 
growing  in  company,  and  not  on  different  soils, 
as  they  sometimes  do.  Many  of  them  bear 
great  fleshy  knobs,  rose-red  on  the  'sunny  side, 
of  the  size  of  Cherries,  and  like  some  dis- 
torted fruit.  These  gouty  swellings  are  the 
result  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus  (Exobasidium 
rhododendri),  which,  when  growing  on  some 
other  plant,  assumes  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance. What  creatures  of  circumstance  we  all 
are,  not  excepting  our  remote  relatives,  the 
Fungi ! 

The  sublimity  of  the  mountains,  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  low  thunder  of  the 
avalanches  at  frequent  inteivals,  the  interest  in 
gazing  at  a  herd  of  chamois,  all  combine  to 
distract  one's  thoughts  from  wild  plants, 
especially  at  this  season,  so  I  must  be  excused 
for  ending  this  letter  by  asking  if  any  reader 
has  seen  of  late  the  white  form  of  Agi-ostemma 
coronaria,  which  we  met  with  in  a  garden  at 
Wengern  lately  ?  Mixed  with  Gentiana  ascle- 
piadea  it  forms  an  effective  bouquet.  The 
Rambler. 


BOTANY    IN    RELATION    TO   THE 
GARDEN. 

{Continued  from  p.  202.) 

II.— FIELD  BOTANY. 
In  carrying  out  a  series  of  investigations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past 
summer,  I  have  been  greatly  astounded  at  the 
ignorance  which  still  prevails  among  us  in  the 
matter  of  field  botany.  This  ignorance  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  class  ;  it  is  found  everywhere. 


I  go  to  the  University  city,  and  meet  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  fresh  from  the  class- room  and  the  exami- 
nation hall,  aud  he  tells  me  he  knows  nothing  of 
held  botany.  When  I  visit  the  botanical  gardens 
of  the  city,  the  lecture  theatre,  the  laboratory,  and 
the  museum,  1  find  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  student's  equipment.  Here  is  an  acre  of 
land  set  apart  fur  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
beds,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  orders. 
Buttercups  and  Meadow-Rues  are  here,  Poppies 
there,  Primroses  yonder,  and  Composite  plants 
further  off.  The  museum  has  a  splendid  collection 
of  diagrams,  wax  models,  preserved  specimens,  and 
every  facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  mastering 
his  subject.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  pericarp 
and  phloem,  anthotaxis  and  the  andraecium, 
dichogamy  and  dimorphism  ;  but  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish a  Rockrose  from  a  Buttercup,  or  say  how 
the  Buckbean  stands  related  to  the  Gentian.  He 
has  analysed  and  dissected,  has  cut  and  stained 
sections,  teased  out  tissues,  and  learned  the  most 
microscopic  details,  yet  he  cannot  tell  you  how  to 
identify  a  Crucifer,  or  what  there  is  peculiar  about 
the  Scabious  or  Scrophularia. 

I  visit  the  gardens  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  and 
chat  with  the  intelligent  young  man  who  Bhows  me 
round.  When  we  come  to  some  fine  pots  of  Cycla- 
mens I  find  he  has  no  idea  that  the  plants  are  closely 
related  to  the  Primrose,  Loosestrife,  and  Pim- 
pernel ;  and  discover  that  the  two  latter  are  even 
unknown  to  him,  or  exist  for  him  only  as  names. 
We  observe  the  Guelder  Hose,  but  he  has  never 
seen  it  growing  in  the  hedgerows  with  its  fertile 
flowers  in  the  centre,  and  does  not  understand  the 
original  use  of  the  aborted  florets,  which  give  the 
cluster  its  ball  like  appearance.  A  fine  Medlar  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  garden,  but  the  gardener  has: 
never  seen  it  iu  a  state  of  nature,  does  not  know 
that  it  bears  thorns,  and  has  never  read  its  history. 
We  look  at  the  Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees,  Sweet 
Williams,  but  my  guide  has  never  heard  that  in 
our  English  flora  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
Pinks,  and  that  the  Campions,  the  Ragged  Robin, 
the  Soapwort,  aud  the  Catchtlies,  all  belong  to  the 
same  wonderful  family.  And  when  we  go  to  the 
Orchid-house,  he  tells  me  that  these  rare  and  costly 
flowers  came  from  abroad,  and  looks  at  me  with  in- 
credulity when  I  tell  him  I  could  show  him  where 
Orchids  grow  near  his  own  door,  whose  flowers 
assume  the  shapes  of  bee  and  fly,  spider  and 
butterfly,  and  that  there  are  nearly  fifty  species  of 
Orchis  in  the  British  flora. 

I  contend  that  this  condition  of  things  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  and  ought  to  be  remedied.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
case — that  of  the  intelligent  gardener  who  knows 
nothing  of  English  botany  ;  or  if  he  knows  any- 
thing at  all,  is  familar  only  with  the  botany  of 
books.  Two  things,  I  think,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  must  first  enquire  the  cause,  or 
causes,  of  this  ignorance,  and  then  the  means  of 
remedying  the  defect. 

Ignorance  of  field-botany  —  a  subject  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value  to  the  gardener — is  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  most 
young  people  are  repelled  by  the  long  names  and 
hard  words  which  they  encounter  in  opening  a 
book  on  botany.  Usually  the  terms  are  un- 
explained, the  names  are  meaningless,  and  the 
words  fail  to  grip  the  memory  or  the  imagination. 
The  would-be  student,  if  he  have  attended  no  classes 
or  lectures,  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  stamen 
or  pistil,  calyx  and  corolla,  style  and  ovary,  and 
finds  great  difficulty  in  discovering  which  is  which. 
If  at  last  he  succeeds,  he  is  baffled  with  new  terms, 
such  as  awn  and  pappus,  capsule  and  carpel, 
perianth,  and  nectary,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
words  as  corolliflora:  and  calyci florae,  polypetake  and 
gamopetaliE.  These  ugly  terms  certainly  have  their 
use,  but  they  are  the  bugbear  of  the  amateur 
botauist.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  anything  of  botany  without  first  mastering 
such  words  as  these,  and  the  tradition  still  lingers, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  botanical  science. 

In  the  next   place,  when   botany  is   taught   in 
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schools  it  is  seldom  so  taught  as  to  make  it  inter- 
esting. The  teacher  is  too  often  familiar  only  with 
his  text-book,  and  keeps  close  to  the  printed  page. 
He  has  no  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  or  the  code 
does  not  allow  him  to  take  his  class  into  the  fields 
and  lanes  to  study  Nature  at  first  hand.  In  towns 
he  has  access  to  no  flowers,  gardens,  or  fields  ;  in 
the  country  these  things  are  too  common  to  possess 
any  charm. 

We  add  a  third  cause.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
still  sadly  too  commercial  and  utilitarian.  The 
father  laughs  at  the  boy  who  fills  his  fists  with 
Dandelions,  and  the  girls  who  bring  home  their 
laps  full  of  Daisies  and  Cowslips  are  thought  to  be 
unpractical.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  many 
parents  would  rather  see  their  boys  smoke  a  bit  of 
cane  than  study  the  nature  of  the  Clematis  from 
which  it  had  been  cut.  Yet  we  know,  from  careful 
observation,  that  the  great  percentage  of  children 
are  born  naturalists,  are  quick  and  accurate  ob- 
servers, and  could  easily  be  trained  to  become 
expert  botanists,  if  only  they  were  taken  in  hand 
in  the  right  way. 

There  are,  again,  various  reasons  why  young 
people  fail  in  the  study  of  field  botany,  and  after  a 
time  give  up  the  pursuit  in  disgust.  I  have 
observed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  to  be 
found  in  attempting  too  much.  A  gardener,  for 
example,  wants  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the 
flowers  in  the  fields  and  hedgerows  around  his 
home.  He  gets  hold  of  a  work  on  flowers,  possibly 
a  very  indifferent  book  at  best,  and  goes  out  to 
study.  He  sees  a  yellow  flower,  and  has  enough 
knowledge  to  recognise  it  as  a  Composite.  But 
when  he  comes  to  trace  it  out  he  is  bewildered 
among  the  Dandelions  and  Hawkweeds,  Goats- 
beards  and  Hawkbits,  and  either  fails  to  find  the 
plant  a  name,  or  identifies  it  wrongly.  He  finds 
another  plant,  and  thinking  it  is  a  Buttercup  calls 
it  the  Creeping  Crowfoot,  when  in  all  probability  it 
is  a  Potentilla.  Next  he  goes  for  the  Willowherb, 
the  Valerian,  and  the  Hemp  Agrimony.  Misled  by 
appearances  he  mixes  Umbellifers  with' Composites, 
Roses  with  Buttercups,  Bogbeans  with  Lilies, 
EpilobeB  with  Crucifers,  and  becomes  so  bewildered 
and  confused  that  he  gives  up  in  despair.  It  is  as 
though  a  boy  at  school  attempted  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  vulgar  fractions,  decimals,  proportion,  and 
even  geometry  and  logarithms,  on  the  strength  of 
his  having  got  as  far  as  division  and  multiplication  ! 
Now  the  student  who  has  no  guide  or  teacher 
must  learn  to  go  a  step  at  a  time.  Umbellifers 
and  Composites,  Willowherbs  and  Potentillas, 
cannot  be  mastered  in  a  day  or  a  year  by  one  who 
has  all  the  work  to  do  himself.  He  should  begin 
with  one  order,  or  at  most  two,  and  be  content  to 
master  them  thoroughly  ;  if  he  would  take  a 
Violet,  Primrose,  Deadnettle,  Lady's-Smock,  or 
some  other  well-known  flower,  and  work  from  the 
known  to  the  unknowD,  quietly  and  patiently 
seeking  out  every  species  he  can  find  that  belongs 
to  the  order,  his  knowledge  would  speedily  grow 
from  more  to  more.  From  Primrose  he  goes  to 
Cowslip,  then  to  Oxlip,  or  hybrid  forms  produced 
by  the  crossing  of  the  two  species ;  and  thus 
to  Pimperel  and  Loosestrife,  Cyclamen,  and  Water- 
Violet,  Brookweed  and  Saltwort,  till  the  whole  of 
the  native  members  of  the  Primrose  order  are 
familiar ;  and  he  can  understand  why  he  has 
Primula  and  Polyanthus,  Auricula  and  Oxlip, 
Cyclamen  and  Starflower,  among  his  greenhouse  or 
hardy  plants.  How  great  will  be  his  pleasure, 
when  he  has  mastered  the  common  English  forms, 
to  find  that  the  Chinese  Primrose  or  the  American 
Dodecatheon  is  in  reality  built  upon  the  same 
plan  and  belongs  to  the  same  wonderful  group  ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  reads  one  of  the  many 
fascinating  volumes  which  deal  with  the  cross- 
fertilisation  of  plants,  what  a  world  of  wonders 
will  be  opened  to  him. 

Another  reason  why  many  young  gardeners  fail 
in  the  study  of  botany  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  old,  false  idea  that 
botany  means  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  hard 
and  unpronounceable  wordr.     What  is  wanted  is 


that  students  should  recognise  the  prime  importance 
of  accurate  and  first-haud  observation.  A  man  may 
be  ignorant  of  all  the  book  names  of  every  plant  he 
sees,  and  yet  be  an  adept  in  botanical  lore.  We 
have  had  few  truer  botanists  than  Darwin,  yet  with 
what  child-like  glee  he  writes  to  a  friend  to  tell 
him  how  he  has  made  out  a  common  grass  in  his 
declining  years.  Let  not  the  student  be  dismayed 
because  he  cannot  roll  off  a  string  of  unintelligible 
names  :  his  business  is  to  master  facts.  Once  he 
becomes  lost  in  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  plant 
life  he  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  identify 
and  remember  the  plants  he  is  studying  ;  but  if  he 
begins  at  the  other  end  his  progress  will  probably 
be  slow.  Observations  on  the  colours  of  flowers, 
their  shapes,  times  of  opening  and  closing,  insect 
visitors,  frequency  or  rarity,  habitat  and  habits  are 
always  worth  recording,  and  constitute  the  truest 
form  of  natural  science.  Notes  should  be  freely 
made.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted. 
Statements  made  by  others  in  conversation  or 
writing  should  be  checked,  and  thus  proved  true  or 
false.  The  effects  of  soil,  manure,  climate,  animal 
and  insect  life,  the  proximity  of  dwellings,  and 
cultivation,  should  all  be  made  subject  of  careful 
observation,  and  the  notes  reviewed  and  revised  as 
knowledge  grows. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  some  young  gardeners 
who  want  to  improve  themselves,  if  I  say  that  some 
of  the  most  successful  workers  I  have  known  have 
been  practically  self-taught,  and  twenty  years  ago 
it  was  not  so  easy  as  now.  Darwin  and  Lubbock, 
Henslow  and  Grant  Allen,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Hilderic 
Friend,  have  done  much  to  popularise  the  study  of 
flowers  and  flower-lore ;  and  to  the  freshness  and 
charm  of  their  style  is  largely  due  the  Btimulus 
which  has  been  given  of  recent  years  to  the  study 
of  field  botany. 

Field  work  and  book  work  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  Story  of  the  Plants  may  be  read  during 
moments  of  leisure,  and  followed  by  such  a  book  as 
Lubbock's  British  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to 
Insects.  Henslow's  Botany  will  pave  the  way  for 
Hooker's  larger  work  ;  and  Step's  Plant  Life,  or 
Romance  of  Wild  Flowers,  alternate  with  studies  in 
Taylor's  or  Grant  Allen's  various  volumes,  or 
Friend's  Flowers  and  Flower  Lore  if  it  can  be 
obtained.  We  promise  the  student  who  will  give 
a  year  to  this  delightful  pursuit,  such  success  and 
enjoyment  as  will  make  him  a  more  enthusiastic 
gardener  and  more  devoted  workmen  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  if  masters  and  head  gardeners  would  put 
facilities  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  learn 
botany  on  these  lines,  they  would  reap  a  rich  result. 
A  Sussex  Naturalist. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


MYCOEHIZAS   OF   ORCHIDS. 

The  roots  and  underground  organs  of  more  than 
700  species  of  Orchids  have  been  examined,  and  all 
of  this  number  are  found  to  have  formed  unions 
with  fungi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  mycorhizas. 
A  mycorhiza  consists  of  the  structure  resulting 
from  the  attachment  of  the  fungus  to  the  roots  or 
absorbing  organs  of  a  higher  plant  in  such  manner 
that  the  association  results  in  benefit  to  both. 
The  tube-like  threads  of  the  fungus  generally  gain 
entrance  to  the  roots  while  they  are  young,  and 
grow  forward,  as  the  root  extends  in  length,  in  the 
tissues  just  underneath  the  epidermis.  Branches 
of  the  tubes  or  hyphse  are  sent  out  through  the 
root-hairs  into  the  soil,  and  the  two  plants  work  in 
partnership  to  accomplish  nutrition.  The  fungus 
takes  up  the  products  of  decaying  leaves  and 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  carries  them  into  the 
root,  yielding  the  greater  portion  to  the  higher 
plant,  which  may  actually  get  all  of  its  food  from 
its  minute  associate.  Some  of  this  food,  however, 
is  built  up  into  starch  and  sugar,  which  is  given 
back  to  the  fungus.  The  higher  plant  thus  takes 
the  crude  material  given  it  by  the  fungus,  and 
makes  it  into  substances  which  the  fungus  is 
unable  to  construct,  but  which  form  a  very 
valuable  food  for  it.     In  addition  to  this  advantage 


to  the  fungus  the  root  offers  it  a  habitat  in  which 
it  is  free  from  many  dangers  it  would  encounter  in 
the  soil. 

The  nicety  of  attention  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  most  Orchids  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that,  not  only  must  the  proper  conditions 
of  water  and  temperature  be  offered  the  higher 
plant,  but  its  unseen  associate  must  be  provided 
with  exactly  the  proper  soil  and  food. 

The  fungi  which  inhabit  the  hanging  roots  of  the 
epiphytic  Orchids  bear  the  same  relation  to  them, 
though  many  inexperienced  writers  have  described 
them  as  parasites. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  fungus  the  Orchid  is 
relieved  from  the  fierce  struggle  to  win  its  food 
from  the  soil  necessary  to  unaided  species,  and  the 
great  variations  and  marked  characteristics  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  group  may  be  due  in 
part  to  its  method  of  nutrition.  Although  not 
generally  known,  the  variations  of  the  underground 
organs  are  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  aerial 
parts.  Thus  the  Coral-roots  (Corallorhizas)  have 
lost  their  roots  entirely,  and  the  underground 
coralloid  formations  which  gives  them  their  name, 
are  really  short  branches  serving  the  purpose  of 
roots,  and  are  inhabitated  by  a  fungus.  Some  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  Coral-roots  show  a  tendency 
to  construct  similar  underground  branches,  espe- 
cially Aplectrum  and  Calypso. 

If  one  digs  up  a  specimen  of  Aplectrum  he  wilt 
find  an  old  corm  of  last  year's  growth  connected 
by  an  offset  an  inch  long  with  a  young  corm  which 
sends  up  a  leaf  in  the  autumn.  The  fungus  which 
lives  in  the  roots  of  the  old  corm  travels  through 
this  offset  and  down  into  the  new  roots  formed) 
at  its  tip  when  it  begins  to  enlarge  to  make  the 
young  corm.  Now,  if  the  growth  of  the  offset 
should  be  disturbed,  or  if  it  should  not  be  properly 
nourished  from  the  old  corm,  it  develops  all  of  the 
latent  buds  along  its  sides  into  coralloid  branches, 
with  hairs  through  which  the  fungus  sends  tubes  out 
into  the  soil  and  brings  in  a  supply  of  material. 

The  leaves  which  spring  from  offsets  developed 
in  this  manner  are  much  narrower  than  the  ordinany 
forms.  The  clumps  of  Aplectrum  which  grow 
alongside  a  decaying  log,  or  which  have  found  a 
footing  in  the  remainB  of  one,  are  very  apt  to  make 
these  coralloid  formations,  or  they  may  be  produced 
at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  if  old  corms  are 
separated  from  the  plant  and  made  to  germinate 
the  latent  buds.  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  THE  SESSILE  AND 
PEDUNCULATE  OAKS. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  to  Chatsworth,  we  found  that 
pedunculate  Oaks  in  the  Peak  are  becoming  stag- 
headed,  but  that  there  are  many  fine,  vigorous 
sessile  Oaks.  This  was  specially  noticed  in  the- 
Beechmore  Woods  above  Rouseley,  where  all  the 
pedunculate  Oaks  are  dying,  while  the  sessile  ones 
are  still  flourishing.  The  soil  in  these  woods  is  a 
fairly  deep  loam,  above  the  mountain  limestone, 
and  the  trees  are  growing  on  a  hillside,  with  good, 
natural  drainage. 

British  botanists  have  hitherto  considered  both 
these  Oaks  as  mere  varieties  of  Quercus  robur,  L. 
Continental  botanists  and  foresters,  on  the  other 
hand,  separate  them  specifically,  as  Quercus  pedun- 
culata,  Ehrh.  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  Sm.,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  demands  each  of  them- 
makes  on  water  in  the  soil.  This  is  why  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  so  important  in  forestry, 
as  it  is  a  fatal  error,  well  illustrated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chatsworth  Oaks,  to  plant  pedun- 
culate Oaks  on  too  dry  a  soil. 

The  British  view  regarding  these  Oaks  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  natural  hybrids  between  them 
are  not  uncommon,  as  is  the  case  with  Willows, 
and  other  wind-fertilised  plants.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  29,  1841,  to* 
which  Dr.  Masters  has  kindly  referred  me,    Dr. 
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tireville,  when  reporting  lo  tho  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society,  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  Oaks, 
showiug  that  the  peduncle  varies  from  5  inches  in 
length  to  its  complete  absence.  He  also  states 
that  the  botanical  characters  pass  insensibly  and 
completely  into  one  another,  and  cannot  therefore 


Their  leaves,  he  says,  have  a  darker  hue  and  a 
more  glossy  appearance,  the  tree  has  nioro 
numerous  boughs,  which  are  sub-divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  small  branches,  and  diverge 
almost  horizontally  from  the  Btem  ;  those  of  the 
pedunculate  Oak   being  few  in   number,   slightly 


FlQ.    61.—  PEDUNCULATE   OAK   FROM   PAMPISFORD,   CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Fig.  62. — sessile  oak  from  the  peak,  Derbyshire. 


be  relied  upon  in  collecting  acorns,  or  in  supplying 
the  dockyards  with  timber. 

In  another  paper,  however,  that  appeared  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Billington  states  that  sessile  Oaks,  termed  Knot- 
Acorn  Oaks  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  produce  there, 
and  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  hardest,  closest, 
and  firmest  timber  ;  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them  from    pedunculate    Oaks. 


ramified,  and  forming  a  decidedly  acute  angle  with 
the  stem. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Silvermere,  a  well-known 
architect  and  botanist,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Horticultural  Society,  on  January  15,  1833,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  timber  of  the  sessile  Oak 
has  less  silver  grain  than  that  of  the  pedunculate 
Oak,  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  timber  of 
Castanea  vesca,  as  in  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall. 


He  imagines,  from  finding  much  wood  of  this  species 
in  old  buildings,  that  it  was  formerly  the  chief 
British  Oak,  and  he  recognised  sessile  Oak-wood  in 
a  submarine  forest  at  Hastings,  and  in  that  of  most 
bog  oaks,  thus  proving  the  autiquity  of  the  species. 
Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  in  his  Trees  of  Commerce, 
states  that  sessile  Oak  is  sometimes  called  Chest- 
nut Oak,  the  wood  being  mistaken  for  Chestnut. 
Another  common  name  for  this  species  is  Durmast 
Oak. 

I  remember  finding  a  hybrid  Oak  at  Burnham 
Beeches,  when  on  a  visit  there  with  Prof.  Marshall 
Ward,  but  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  accept  the 
continental  opinion  regarding  the  specific  differences 
between  the  two  Oaks.  These  differences,  however, 
are  strongly  marked,  and,  as  I  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Peak,  no  careful  observer  can  possibly  fail  to 
recognise  them.  Botanists  are  too  often  guided  by 
mere  botanical  specimens,  without  studying  the 
general  aspect  of  the  tree  as  it  grows,  or  its 
anatomy.  In  these  respects  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  two  Oaks  is  very  marked,  while  acorns  of  either 
produce  plants  like  the  parent-tree,  a  fact  that 
is  constantly  being  acted  on  by  French  and  German 
foresters,  and  which  supports  the  assumption  that 
they  are  distinct  6pecies.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  two  Oaks. 

In  the  pedunculate  Oak,  the  foliage  is  in  tufts  at 
the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  branches  and  main  boughs,  the  latter 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem,  which,  ex- 
cept in  dense  high  woods,  soon  loses  the  tendency 
to  form  a  strong  leader.  On  a  bright  tummer  day, 
therefore,  the  crown  of  the  pedunculate  Oak  shades 
the  ground  only  in  patches.  The  leaves  are  sessile 
on  the  twigs,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
draw  freely  from  the  wood  the  water  that  is 
copiously  supplied  by  the  few  large  boughs  and 
their  ramifications.  The  leaves  are  comparatively 
soft  and  membranous ;  thus  they  can  transpire 
freely  (fig.  61).  I  purposely  omit  for  the  present 
any  reference  to  the  position  of  the  acorns. 

In  the  sessile  Oak,  there  are  more  boughs  than 
in  the  pedunculate  ;  they  are  smaller,  more  hori- 
zontal, and  much  more  ramified  than  in  the  latter 
tree.  The  sessile  Oak  usually  retains  a  strong 
hading  shoot  later  in  life  than  the  pedunculate 
one,  and  this  is  extremely  useful  in  its  competition 
with  Beech.  The  foliage  is  more  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  crown  of  the  tree,  and  protects  the 
soil  against  the  desiccating  effects  of  the  sun's  rays 
much  better  than  that  of  the  pedunculate  Oak.  The 
leaves  of  the  sessile  Oak  are  on  petioles  about  an  inch 
long  (fig.  62),  and  consequently  the  supply  of  water 
they  receive  from  the  wood  of  the  twigs  is  restricted 
in  quantity,  while,  owing  to  the  diffuse  ramification, 
the  latter  obtaiu  less  water  from  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  The  leaves  are  also  of  a  darker  green,  and 
are  hard  and  leathery ;  they  thus  transpire  less 
freely  than  those  of  the  pedunculate  Oak.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  sessile  Oak  is  thoroughly 
adapted  to  economise  the  water  its  roots  absorb  ; 
while  the  pedunculate  Oak  necessarily  uses  larger 
quantities  of  water.  Quercus  pubescens  is  a 
variety  of  the  Bessile  Oak  common  in  hot 
localities  in  the  south-east  of  France,  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaves  and  the.  buds  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  tomentum,  and  thus  protected 
still  further  against  excessive  transpiration.  I  will 
now  discuss  the  position  of  the  acorns  in  the  two 
species. 

In  the  pedunculate  Oak  the  acorns  are  situated 
near  the  apex  of  tapering  peduncles  ;  that  in 
vigorous  trees,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  plate,  may 
be  i  or  5  inches  long.  In  the  sessile  Oak,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  acorns  are  either  sessile  on  the 
twigs,  or  clustered  together  at  the  base  of  very 
short  peduncles.  It  is  well  known  that  plenty  of 
moisture  favours  a  purely  vegetative  growth, 
while  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  fruit. 
I  could  give  many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  will  merely  remark  here  that  Mr. 
Martin,  agent  at  Chatsworth  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, informed  me  that  acorns  are  rare  on  Oaks 
near  Tavistock,  where  the  climate  is  very  damp. 
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Growing  naturally  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  the  soil,  the  pedunculate  Oak  produces  acorns  at 
the  ends  of  long,  tapering  peduncles,  which  pro- 
trude beyond  the  foliage  of  the  tree.  They  are 
thus  prevented  from  receiving  too  plentiful  a  supply 
of  water,  while  they  can  transpire  freely  in  their 
exposed  position,  and  do  not  thus  retain  too  much 
water  in  their  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sessile  position  of  the  acorns  of  the  sessile  Oak,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  sheltered  by  the  foliage, 
enable  them  to  draw  and  retain  sufficient  water 
from  the  twigs,  which  are  drier  than  those  of  the 
pedunculate  Oak. 

The  necessity  for  protecting  the  water  supply  to 
acorns  is  very  clearly  exhibited  by  the  Turkey 
Oak,*  Quercus  Cerris,  a  tree  that  grows  naturally 
in  a  hot,  dry  climate.  The  acorns  of  this  Oak  grow 
from  carpels,  that  are  formed  a  year  before  they 
develop  into  fruits,  and  remain  inconspicuous  until 
they  are  shaded  by  a  fresh  year's  shoot  with  its 
foliage ;  they  then  begin  to  swell  into  mature 
acorns.  The  acorns  of  the  Turkey  Oak  are  thus 
situated  on  two  years'  old  wood  and  obtain  suffi- 
cient water,  while,  when  ripening,  they  are 
sheltered  from  excessive  transpiration  by  the 
numerous  bracts  on  their  cups. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  two  Oaks, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pedunculate  is  naturally 
adapted  to  a  very  wet  soil,  while  the  sessile  will 
thrive  in  comparatively  dry  situations,  and  this  is 
always  true  of  the  two  species. 

Lands  subject  to  inundations  along  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Danube  produce  splendid  pedunculate 
Oaks,  which  may  also  be  seen  growing  to  perfection 
in  the  French  State  Forest  of  S.  Amand,  near 
Valenciennes,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Scheldt. 
When  growing  naturally  iu  hilly  or  mountainous 
districts,  the  pedunculate  Oak  is  confined  to  the 
banks  of  streams,  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wet 
places.  Mere  heavy  rainfall,  that  is  not  retained 
by  the  soil,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pedunculate 
Oak,  as  near  Lake  Vyrnwy  in  Wales,  with  about 
60  inches  of  rainfall,  or  in  hilly  districts  in  the 
d^partement  de  l'Orne,  in  France,  with  nearly  40 
inches,  sessile  Oak  predominating  in  both  localities. 

Sessile  Oak  thrives  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
Spessart,  in  the  Harz  mountains,  Norway,  and  on 
bills  and  plateaux  in  France.  It  also  predominates 
over  the  pedunculate  on  the  poor  heather  lands  of 
North  Germany.  The  sessile  Oak  may  be  seen  to 
perfection  in  the  forest  of  BellSme,  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  at  about  700  feet  above  sea-level. 
Hedgerows  in  the  lower  lands,  near  this  forest 
contain  numbers  of  pollard  pedunculate  Oaks,  and 
no  sessile  Oaks.  I  recently  measured  a  sessile  Oak 
in  the  forest  of  Belleme  that  was  146  feet  high, 
with  113  feet  of  bole,  and  a  girth  at  chest  height  of 
9  feet  10  inches.  Its  volume  is  about  500  cubic 
feet. 

There  is  so  little  natural  Oak  forest  left  in  Britain 
that  the  distinctive  preference  of  each  species  for 
certain  localities  has  been  obscured  by  plantations, 
chiefly  made  of  pedunculate  Oak.  Seedsmen  have 
usually  supplied  acorns  under  the  ambiguous  name 
Quercus  Robur,  which  generally  means  pedunculate 
Oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are  most  easily  procur- 
able, from  trees  grown  in  the  open  ;  hence  the 
presence  of  this  species  in  localities  like  the  Peak, 
for  which  it  is  thoroughly  unsuited. 

Naturally  grown  sessile  Oaks  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  high  lands 
of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  ;  it 
is  highly  important  that  only  this  species  should 
be  planted  on  well-drained  or  hot  hilly  land.  The 
pedunculate  species  should  be  confioed  to  places 
where  the  subsoil  always  contains  abundant  mois- 
ture. The  fact  that  the  sessile  is  more  susceptible 
to  frost  than  the  pedunculate  should  also  exclude 
the  former  from  low,  damp,  and  frosty  situations, 
where  the  pedunculate  Oak,  sprouting  later  in  the 
spring,  may  frequently  be  grown  with  impunity, 
provided  that  nurses  are  supplied    for  the  young 

*  This  tree  is  too  often  planted ;  its  timber  is  worthless, 
and  it  is  surpassed  in  beauty  by  several  American  Oaks,  that 
yield  useful  timber. 


plants,  and  the  stems  of  the  older  trees  sheltered 
by  Hornbeam  underwood,  as  in  Epping  Forest. 

Both  these  Oiks  prefer  a  deep,  moist  soil,  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  cla.y,  and  the  hardiest 
and  most  durable  timber  is  produced  by  the 
pedunculate  Oak  on  clay  soils  ;  but  Oaks  will 
also  attain  large  dimensions,  though  with  a  softer 
wood,  on  a  sandy  soil  that  is  well  supplied  with 
water  by  capillarity.  As  a  rule,  where  Oaks  are 
grown,  the  water  should  be  chiefly  in  the  subsoil  ; 
but  the  pedunculate  Oak  thrives  on  knds  that  may 
be  flooded  for  several  weeks  annually,  and  the 
best  Bosnian  Oak  timber  is  produced  under  these 
conditions. 

As  regards  the  comparative  quality  of  the  timber 
produced  by  either  Oak,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  "that  the  superior  value  of  English  Oak 
depends  on  its  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  which 
frequently  exceeds  that  from  the  north  of  Europe 
by  ten  to  one."*  As  a  rule,  this  rapidly  grown 
timber  is  taken  from  pedunculate  Oak  standards 
over  coppice,  growing  on  wet  land.  The  sessile 
Oak  is  usually  grown  with  Beech  on  hilly  land, 
and  its  rate  of  growth  is  only  moderate,  or 
even  slow,  consequently,  apart  from  any  inherent 
difference  in  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  either 
species,  sessile  Oak-timber  is  usually  softer  and  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  well  grown  pedunculate 
Oak-timber,  although  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter 
when  grown  in  unsuitable  localities.  It  is  also 
usually  less  durable  than  the  latter,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  internal  fittings  of  buildings  and  rail- 
way-carriages, or  for  cabinet- making.   W.  R.  Fislier. 


OPUNTIA   MYRIACANTHA. 

Dr.  A.  Weber  has  sent  me  some  further  notes 
on  this  Cactus,  a  figure  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Oard.  Chron.  for  March  24,  1900.  His  remarks 
arose  out  of  another  communication  of  mine  appear- 
ing in  the  Ganl.  Chron.,  July  7,  1900,  in  which  I 
reproduced  James  Douglas'  account  of  a  Cactus,  in 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  from  40  to  50  feet  high.  Dr. 
Weber  suggests  that  Douglas'  Cactus  and  Opuntia 
myriacantha  are  identical,  and  I  think  his  reasons 
are  convincing.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  I 
was  wrong  in  describing  the  flowers  of  D.  myria- 
cantha as  small  for  the  genus  ;  and  on  making 
further  comparisons,  I  agree  with  him.  He 
originally  described  the  flowers  as  2  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  certainly  not  less  than  they  are 
in  several  other  species.  He  now  informs  me  that 
O.  myriacantha  has  flowered  profusely  this  season 
at  Villefranche,  and  fully- expanded  flowers  measured 
7  centimetres  (2|  inches)  in  diameter.  Douglas 
described  his  Cacius  as  having  large,  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  very  long,  flexible  spines.  Dr.  Weber 
has  sent  me  some  petals  and  spines  of  O.  myria- 
cantha, which  answer  this  description  very  well  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  their  plant  produced 
upwards  of  100  flowers  this  year  ;  and  as  they  grow 
in  tufts,  they  are  exceedingly  effective.  W.  Bolting 
Hemsley. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L.ELTA  DAYANA. 
This  species  was  considered  by  some  persons  to 
be  merely  a  form  of  L.  pumila,  but  now  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  species.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  purplish-rose  colour,  like 
those  of  L.  pumila  ;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  side 
lobes  of  the  lip,  and  the  front  portion,  are  of  a  rich 
claret  colour.  The  principal  distinguishing  feature 
consists  in  the  raised  purple  lines  running  from  the 
base  of  the  lip  to  the  front.  Some  good  plants  of 
L.  Diyana  are  in  flower  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy's  nur- 
series, Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  where 
it  is  grown  in  a  light,  airy,  intermediate-house. 
It  was  first  found  in  Brazil  by  Mr.  Boxall  in  1876, 
when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

*  Quoted  from  Mr.  Knight,  President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Gardener*  Chronicle,  February  5,  1S42. 


L.ELIA  PUMILA. 
This  species  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers  ;  and  only  in  recent  years  was 
the  best  type  to  be  found  in  any  quantity  in  British 
gardens.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.,  of 
Southgate,  were  fortunate  in  discovering  the 
habitat  of  the  best  large-flowered  form  a  few  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  formed  a  showy  object 
in  their  nurseries  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  large,  broad-petalled  flowers  vary  in  the 
intensity  of  their  colours,  and  all  are  beautiful. 
The  majority  have  sepals,  petals,  and  tube  of  the 
lip  of  a  bright  purplish  rose  colour  ;  and  the  front 
and  edges  of  the  side  lobes  of  a  bright  purplish- 
crimson.  Considering  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  flowers  are  extraordinarily  large  and  showy. 
At  Southgate,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  it  in  hanging  Orchid-pans,  placed  near 
the  glass  in  an  intermediate-house  ;  the  house  is 
freely  ventilated,  and  afforded  shade  only  when 
the  sun  is  very  bright.  A  number  of  species  of 
Brazilian  Oncidiums,  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  C.  bi- 
color,  C.  granulosa,  &e,  are  also  in  flower  at  this 
nursery,  these  plants  being  special  introductions 
of  the  firm. 


Nursery  Notes. 

WM.    CLIBRAN   &   SON,  ALTRINCHAM. 

The  increased  hold  that  horticulture  has  ob- 
tained upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  closing 
century  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary development  that  has  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  larger  nurseries  during  the  same  period. 
The  firm  of  W.  Clibran  &  Son  is  a  capital  instance 
of  very  a  large  business  which  has  been  brought  to- 
its  present  dimensions  and  importance  by  rapid 
progression. 

When  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  Oldfield 
Nurseries  recently,  we  were  informed  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1872  this  nursery  consisted  of  a  few 
acres  of  ground  and  one  greenhouse  only — now 
there  are  nearly  5  acres  covered  with  glass  ;  there 
are  more  than  200  acres  of  out-of-door  stock.  The 
firm  employs  nearly  300  persons,  and  the 
yearly  wage  bill  has  been  increased  until  it 
is  200  times  more  than  in  1872.  Having  stayed 
in  Manchester  on  the  previous  night,  we  were 
able  to  reach  Altrincham  station  early  in  the 
morning  by  fast  train,  and  at  once  commenced  an 
inspection  of  the  Oldfield  and  several  smaller  nur- 
series. There  was  so  much  to  be  seen,  however, 
and  the  variety  was  so  great,  that  we  shall  not- 
attempt  to  do  more  than  reproduce  a  few  notes 
then  taken  upon  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing and  important  features  in  this  extensive 
establishment. 

Mr.  Clibran  being  away  from  home  at  the  time, 
we  found  an  excellent  guide  in  Mr.  Thos.  Lewis,  to> 
whom  much  of  the  direction  of  the  practical  work 
in  the  nursery  is  entrusted. 

The  Indoor  Department. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  extent  of  glass- 
houses, it  will  be  readily  understood  that  they 
must  contain  an  enormous  number  of  plants.  We 
first  looked  into  a  warm  Btove,  and  found  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Codifeums  there,  including 
some  varieties  which  were  originally  distributed 
by  this  firm,  such  as  A.  Pettigrew,  with  leaves  of 
moderate  width,  and  deep  yellow  in  colour ; 
Daviesii,  a  spreading  variety,  of  handsome  appear- 
ance, leaves  1J  inches  wide,  petiole  red,  mid-rib 
white,  and  the  surface  of  the  leaf  green,  laced  witb 
creamy-white  ;  Mrs.  Clibran,  a  very  charming, 
narrow-leaved  variety,  just  suitable  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  dinner-table,  colour  deep  red  and 
yellow  ;  Golden  Chain,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
Mrs.  Clibran,  but  the  graceful  leaves  are  much 
longer,  and  there  is  less  red  colour  in  them  ;  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  with  golden-yellow  coloured  leaves* 
rather  less  narrow  than  those  of  Mrs.  Clibran. 

In  the  same  structure  could  be  seen  a  grand  lofc 
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Fig.  G3. — view  of  rockery  in  the  oldfield  nurseries,  altrinohaii.     (see  p.  222.) 


Fig.  64. — view  in  the  begonia  house  at  the  oldfield  nurseries,  alteincham.     (see  p.  222.) 
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of  plants  of  that  elegant  decorative  plant,  Aralia 
Veitehi,  and  many  other  stove  species  with  orna- 
mental foliage  that  we  must  not  particularise,  save 
the  Cordylines.  A  large  stock  of  these  of  the  best 
varieties  is  grown,  and  there  were  noticed  several 
unnamed  seedlings  of  much  merit.  One  of  these 
had  narrow,  richly-coloured  leaves,  with  rolled, 
but  wavy  margins,  and  much  recurved  points  ; 
another  was  of  a  type  quite  different,  beiDg  freer  in 
habit,  and  the  narrow  leaves  were  bronzy-green, 
with  red-coloured  margins.  This  would  make  an 
excellent  "table  "  plant. 

It  was  evident  from  the  contents  of  this  and 
adjoiniog  houses  that  the  warmth -loving  climberB 
and  trailers  are  given  considerable  attention  ; 
amongst  a  large  stock  of  these  were  seen  nice  plants 
of  Allamanda  cathartica  [grandillora],  a  pretty 
species,  but  not  the  easiest  to  cultivate  success- 
fully ;  Arauja  (Schubertia)  grandiflora,  a  plant 
that  produces  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers,  and 
well  worth  cultivating ;  Clerodendron  splendens 
speciossimum,  an  orange  scarlet-flowered  evergreen 
trailer,  that  blooms  during  the  whole  year ; 
and  a  large  number  of  Passifloras,  &c.  Next  was 
noticed  Pentas  carnea,  and  a  batch  of  Caladiums. 
In  another  house  were  some  nice  plants  of  Clethra 
arborea,  and  several  of  the  finer  Acacias,  the  stock 
plants  of  A.  pubescens  and  other  species  now  being 
of  considerable  size  and  'age.  Palms  are  culti- 
vated in  large  numbers  for  the  supply  of  private 
gardens,  &c. 

A  house,  200  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide,  was 
quite  filled  with  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  pots. 
There  were  many  thousands  of  them,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  seed  might  be  taken  from 
them.  The  flowers  showed  a  capital  strain,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
appearance  by  reproducing  a  photograph  taken  of 
the  interior  of  this  house  (see  fig.  04,  p.  221). 

There  is  a  large  stock  of  Ferns  in  several  spacious 
houses,  and  a  number  of  uncommonly  fine  plants 
of  the  handsome  Adiantum  tenerum  Farleyense. 
In  other  houses; we  much  admired  a  capital  strain 
of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  with  beautiful,  feathery 
plumes  of  various  shades  of  colour  ;  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, yellow  and  white -flowered  Richardias, 
Bouvardiaa,  Petunias,  Eucharis,  and  Urceocharis 
Clibrani,  a'l  hybrid  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1892,  vol.  xii.,  p.  292.  All  of  these 
plants,  excepting  the  hybrid,  are  cultivated  in  very 
large  quantities,  as  also  are  Cockscombs.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  new  strain  of  Cocks- 
comb, with  pink  or  light  rose-coloured  flowers  ; 
they  are  distinct  in  shade  from  any  we  have 
noticed. 

Cupressus  funebris  in  pots  makes  a  charming 
table  plant,  being  of  graceful  habit,  and  a  particu- 
larly delicate  shade  of  green  colour.  A  house 
220  feet  loDg  is  used  for  forcing  plants,  bulbs,  &c. , 
for  sale  at  the  business  premises  in  Manchester. 
There  were  many  pot  Vines  just  completing  their 
growth  :  and  numbers  of  miscellaneous  species  of 
plants  that  we  must  pass  without  comment,  and 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  indoor  department 
by  a  reference  to  the  Roses  in  pots,  which  are  raised 
each  year  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Most  of 
them  were  just  finishing  growth  for  the  present 
season  in  a  house  200  feet  long  by  20  feet.  About 
1,500  plants  are  the  stock  raised  this  year,  and 
most  of  them  have  grown  to  about  9  feet  high, 
and  are  strong  and  sturdy.  It  is  surprising  that 
a  few  well-known  varieties  should  be  required  in 
the  numbers  they  are,  and  others  of  equal  merit 
asked  for  but  occasionally. 

Hardy  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruit-trees. 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  other  perennial  flowering 
plants  occupy  a  considerable  space  at  Oldfield,  the 
collection  of  such  plants  being  very  comprehensive. 
There  were  not  very  many  in  bloom,  however,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  if  we  except  the  Dahlias, 
which  were  commencing  to  make  a  great  show,  and 
the  Hollyhocks  (Allegheny  straiD),  which  were  in 
capital  condition.  The  somewhat  difficult  but 
admirable  Tropa:olum  specioisum  was  growing  and 


flowering  in  the  freest  manner  possible  ;  and  the 
golden-leaved  Hop  made  several  pretty  garlands 
amongst  the  beds.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a 
new  variety  of  the  dwarf  Lobelia  to  be  known  as 
Mrs.  Clibran.  Its  characteristics  are  an  uncom- 
monly erect  habit  of  growth  and  flowering,  very 
large  individual  flowers,  and  its  height  is  about  five 
inches,  and  colour  of  the  flowers  purple.  A  variety 
of  the  double  Arabis  alpina  named  Snowdrift,  is  said 
to  have  more  persistent  flowers  than  the  type,  and 
a  variety  of  Genista  tinctorum  known  as  elatior, 
which  we  were  fortunate  to  see  in  bloom,  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  type,  having  stronger  flower 
spikes  and  larger  blossoms.  The  newer  varieties  of 
the  shrubby  Phloxes  were  well  represented,  and 
some  of  them  were  already  in  bloem. 

Upon  the  rockery  (see  fig.  63,  p.  221)  there  are 
cultivated  numbers  of  the  choicest  Alpine  plants, 
but  their  beauty  is  offered  to  visitors  in  spring 
rather  than  in  August.  Most  of  the  blossoms  to 
be  seen  were  those  of  Yucca  filamentosa.  The 
collection  of  Alpines,  however,  appeared  to  be  rich 
in  Campanula  species,  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica, 
R.  p.  alba,  and  other  equally  fine  plants  for  culti- 
vation upon  the  rockery  were  noticed. 

Fruit-trees  occupy  something  like  fifty  acres  of 
land,  and  all  kinds  are  cultivated.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  are  growing  at  Hale  Nurseries,  a 
short  drive  from  Oldfield,  and  there  we  saw  an 
excellent  lot  of  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  also  batches  of  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  The 
trees  are  trained  in  all  the  common  methods,  and 
they  are  free-growing,  clean-barked,  healthy  speci- 
mens, but  rather  short- jointed,  owing  to  less  quick 
growth  than  are  fruit-trees  cultivated  in  more 
southern  counties.  The  Peaches  appeared  to  us  to 
be  remarkably  good,  both  the  standards  and 
dwarfs,  and  the  stock  was  a  large  one.  Cherries, 
too,  had  made  a  grand  growth  this  season,  and  the 
one  and  two  years  old  Apple  and  Pear-trees  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  Boil  being  a  nice  sandy 
loam,  they  make  a  large  quantity  of  good,  fibrous 
roots. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

At  the  Hale  and  Cemetery  Nurseries  also  there 
are  thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the 
choicer  species  of  Conifers,  such  as  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauca,  Retinosporas,  Junipers,  Thuia9,  Cupressus 
Nutkatnsis  and  other  species,  Abies  pungens 
glauca,  &c.  ;  but  there  is  another  collection  of 
Conifers,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  larger-growing 
species,  at  the  Stamford  Nursery,  which  is  near 
to  Bowdon,  in  Cheshire,  and  is  eight  or  ten  acres 
in  extent.  The  soil  there  is  also  sandy  loam 
resting  upon  the  red  sandstone  formation,  and 
Conifers  succeed  in  it  capitally. 

At  the  same  place  there  is  a  number  of  glass- 
houses containing  market  varieties  of  Fern3,  and  a 
quantity  of  plants  of  the  fragrant  Luculia  gratis- 
sima.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  nurseries  in  and  about  Altrincham, 
the  Hollies  which  flourish  grandly  deserve  special 
mention,  and  are  of  many  diverse  varieties, 
differing  in  leaf  from  the  largest  smooth-leaved 
form,  to  that  of  the  very  formidable  -  looking 
hedgehog  variety  ;  there  are  capital  pyramids  and 
bushes  in  stock. 

It  is  a  question  whether  gardeners  make  all  the 
use  they  might  do  of  the  Holly  as  a  decorative 
plant  upon  lawns.  It  has  no  chance  to  be  effective 
if  planted  in  the  ordinary  "very  mixed  "shrub- 
bery, where  the  outlines  of  any  particular  species 
can  seldom  be  discerned  ;  but  if  a  nicely-trained 
pyramid  is  planted  in  the  grass  as  a  specimen,  and 
in  a  position  where  it  may  grow  evenly  all  round, 
the  Holly  may  still  hold  its  own  amongst  the 
increased  number  of  ornamental  shrubs  that  in 
these  days  are  at  the  planter's  disposal.  The 
golden-leaved  Catalpa  (C.  biguonioides  aurea)  is 
very  effective  in  any  landscape,  and  it  was  in  these 
nurseries.  Messrs.  Clibran  have  a  grand  lot  of 
Larches,  especially  the  Japanese  species,  Larix 
leptolepis,  sometimes  known  as  L.  japonica,  and 
which    possesses  a  graceful,   spreading  habit  and 


drooping  branchlets.'and^in  colour  is  of  a  pleasing 
light  shade  of  green.  Plants  5  feet  high,  and  of 
considerable  breadth,  had  a  very  charmiDg  effect. 

At  a  place  called  Carrington,  the  stock  consists 
chiefly  of  Rhododendrons,  and  altogether  there  are 
about  25  acres  of  these  showy  hardy  shrubs,  in 
which  an  endeavour  is  made  to  include  all  the  best 
varieties  obtainable.  Golden-leaved  Elders,  Willows, 
and  Privet,  too,  are  largely  cultivated  there. 

At  Llandudno  the  firm  has  a  nursery,  where  Tea 
Roses  are  found  to  grow  especially  well,  and  an 
extensive  and  up-to-date  collection  is  maintained 
there.  In  addition  to  the  Roses,  there  are  many 
species  of  hardy  plants  that  are  naturally  more 
or  less  of  maritime  habitats,  and  are  grown  at 
present  at  Llandudno,  where  they  succeed  best. 
At  Bangor,  in  the  High  Street,  the  firm  has  a 
branch  where  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  all 
details  of  a  seed  and  nurBery  business. 

The  seed  trial  -  grounds  are  at  Urmston,  a 
suburb  of  Manchester,  this  being  the  ground 
where  all  the  firm's  agricultural  and  horticultural 
seeds  are  carefully  tested.  The  agricultural  seeds 
are  stored,  and  orders  are  executed  from  85,  Water 
Street,  Manchester  ;  and  at  10,  Market  Street,  the 
garden  seed  and  bulb  trade  is  conducted.  Number 
12,  Market  Street  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  florists' 
business,  and  in  the  city  of  Manchester  there  is 
considerable  business  of  this  nature  to  be  done,  so 
that  at  Cromfield  Court  a  staff  of  male  and  female 
florists  is  always  engaged  in  making  up  flowers. 

The  growth  of  Messrs.  Clibran's  business  re- 
sponsibilities has  indeed  been  unusually  rapid. 


RTJDBECKIA    FULGIDA. 

From  the  flowers  which  I  have  seen  of  this,  itlooks 
as  if  it  would  be  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Rudbeckias 
for  late  bloom,  although  it  has  not  the  neat 
habit  of  R.  specio9a  ;  still,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
autumn  Composites.  It  differs  considerably  from 
R.  speciosa,  not  only  in  its  foliage,  but  also  in  the 
shade  of  yellow  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its  broader 
and  shorter  ray-petals.  It  is  more  orange-yellow 
than  speciosa,  and  if  the  two  are  placed  together, 
it  will  befoundthat  R.  fulgidais  the  more  effective, 
though  smaller  flower,  and  perhaps  less  elegant  id 
the  form  of  its  rays.  Both  have  the  centre  of  that 
deep,  almost  black,  colour,  which  gives  such  a 
character  to  the  flower.  Nominally,  R.  fulgida 
ought  to  flower  in  October  and  November,  but  it 
anticipates  that  time  considerably  in  some  gardens, 
as  might  be  seen  by  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr. 
Porter,  Lord  Ashtown's  gardener,  at  the  Dublin 
Show  on  August  28.  It  is  one  of  the  flowers 
which  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in  the  future,  wherever 
plants  growing  from  3  to  4  feet  high  can  be  used 
with  advantage.  It  varies  in  stature  in  its  native 
habitats  in  the  United  States  from  1  to  3  feet,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  dwarfer  forms  will  appear  in 
gardens,  either  from  seed  or  as  the  result  of  a  dry 
soil,  such  as  it  seems  to  prefer  at  home.  S.  Arnott, 
Dumfries. 


Ireland. 

POTATO  DISEASE. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  Potato  crop  will 
be  an  unquestionable  failure ;  the  rampant  spread 
of  the  disease  has  been  considerable,  and  fears  of  a 
repetition  of  the  failure  of  1847  may  be  realised 
without  engaging  in  horoscope  casting,  but  wishing 
that  the  worst  may  be  averted.  The  question  of 
spraying  as  a  preventive  is  scarcely  entertained, 
the  air  of  doubt  regarding  its  efficacy  hangs  like  a 
cloud  over  our  cultivators,  and  the  attitude  of; 
indifference  assumed  by  them  cannot  be  entirely 
blamed,  as  they  have  been  misled  by  the  use 
of  the  Bordeaux  Mixtures  as  supplied  by  the- 
trade  under  the  appellation  of  "Blight  Powders," 
which  have  since  been  proved  to  be  worthless 
{vide  Mr.  Moss,  F.L.C.,  pamphlet  on  Copper 
Preparations     for     Spraying    Potatos,     p.     117^ 
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the  chief  objection  being  its  non-efficacy,  owing  its 
poor  power  of  adhesiveness  to  the  foliage,  so  that  a 
heavy  raiDfall  will  wash  it  oil";  whilst  the  art  of 
spraying,  namely,  whether  the  underpart  or  top  of 
the  foliage  should  be  sprayed  [both.  Ei>.],  either 
together  or  separately,  is  undetermined.  Possibly 
the  burning  of  the  haulm  is  worth  consideration  as 
a  preventive.  Instead  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
issuing  reports  on  these  preventives  (based  on  the 
advice  of  the  Botanical  Department),  they  would 
experiment  in  different  localities,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Halstedt  in  America  in  dealing 


extensive  scale  on  their  land  in  Kent,  with  excel- 
lent results.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  1.3s, 
August  6,  1892 ;  also  "  Irish  Experiments,"  in 
issue  for  December  17,  same  year.   En.] 

Cultural  Memoranda. 

BOUGAINVILLEAS. 

During  the  autumn  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  shoots.  This  process 
is  best  brought  about  by  withholding  water  gradu- 


FlG.    65. — rLATYCODON   GRANDIFLORUM,   SEMI-DUPLEX. 


with  the  Lettuce  disease  (vide  a  current  number  of 
American  Gardening),  by  placing  soil  where  in- 
:  ected  tubers  were  known  to  be  ;  then  get  land  yet 
unbroken — to  use  a  more  popular  term,  unculti- 
vated— and  place  a  portion  of  the  soil,  containing 
morbid  conditions,  on  different  patches,  and  induce, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  development  of  the  disease, 
and  report  results  ;  also  spraying  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  and  grow  the  so-called  disease- 
resisting  varieties.  Let  the  failures  and  successes 
be  equally  reported,  and  the  possibility  of  effectu- 
ally controlling  the  disease  may  then  come  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  conception.  A.  0'AT.  [Spray- 
ing diseased  and  healthy  Potato  haulm  was  tried 
by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  of,High  Holborn,  on  an 


ally  from  the  soil  and  affording  air  freely.  Just 
enough  water  should  be  afforded  as  will  keep  the 
foliage  and  bark  from  shrivelling  ;  and  the  whole 
ball  of  soil  should  not  be  wetted,  or  the  plant  will 
recommence  to  grow,  which  is  most  undesirable. 
H.  T.  M. 

The  Culture  or  Violets  in  Pits. 

It  is  good  practice  to  thoroughly  clean  the  pits  and 
frames  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  to  put 
into  them  about  6  inches  of  sweet  soil,  and  well- 
decayed  manure.  This  should  be  brought  up  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  by  previously 
placing  in  the  pits  a  quantity  of  tree-leaves  and 
stable-litter,  which  is  made  very  firm  by  treading. 


Much  bottom-heat  should  be  avoided,  but  a  little 
artificial  warmth  is  helpful,  though  not  essential 
to  the  plants.  If  cold  frames  are  employed,  I 
place  them  in  a  full  south  position,  and  the  back  of 
the  frame  is  raised  to  allow  all  the  sunlight 
possible  to  shine  on  the  glass.  Before  removing 
the  plants,  I  take  care  that  the  soil  about  the  roots 
is  thoroughly  moistened  ;  they  are  then  lifted  care- 
fully with  a  spide,  and  put  side  by  side  upon  a 
hand-barrow,  and  immediately  removed  for  plant- 
ing. The  plants  are  given  as  much  room  in  the 
frame  as  it  is  thought  they  will  require,  and  when 
all  are  planted,  water  is  afforded,  the  lights  are 
put  on,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  shade  applied 
for  a  few  days.  The  glass  is  then  removed  alto- 
gether, except  it  be  unusually  wet  weather,  or  the 
nights  are  very  cold.  H.  Marhham,  Wrotham, 
Park  Gardens. 


PLATYCODON   GRANDIFLORUM 
SEMI-DUPLEX. 

This  pretty  semi-double  flowered  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Bell  flower  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bain, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Birt. ,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  August  2S  of  the 
present  year.  The  flowers,  of  deep  blue  tint,  are 
3  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  anthers  and  stigma 
white,  and  the  leaves  as  in  the  type.  The  plant 
was  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate  on  this 
occasion.  Platycodon  grandiflorum  has,  in  some 
places  on  the  continent,  been  taken  up  as  a  market 
plant,  but  not,  we  believe,  with  marked  success, 
its  culture  entailing  some  difficulties,  and  these 
would  also  be  likely  to  beset  the  cultivation  of  its 
partly  double -flowered  variety. 


Plant  Notes. 


LYCHNIS  CORSICA. 
During  the  last  two  summers  beds  of  this 
beautiful  pink  Lychnis  have  been  the  most  admired 
objects  in  the  interesting  gardens  of  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  and  all  who 
saw  the  plants  pronounced  them  to  be  new  to 
them.  It  appeared  in  Mr.  Broome's  garden  among 
other  annuals,  and  being  very  pretty  and  different 
to  anything  which  had  ever  been  grown  in  the 
garden  before,  the  seeds  were  saved,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  year  several  beds  were  planted  with 
seedlings  derived  from  the  original  stock.  The 
plant  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  the  wiry  branch- 
ing stems  are  densely  set  with  flowers  somewhat 
resembling  some  of  the  alpine  Pinks.  The  colour 
is  pale  pink  at  first,  changing  to  bright  pink, 
and  when  passing  off  they  assume  a  reddish  hue. 
The  profusion  of  the  flowers,  their  constant  succes- 
sion, and  their  varying  tints,  serve  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  plant.  But  little  appears  to  be 
known  of  it  in  gardens,  and  not  until  he  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  could  it  be  determined.  It  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  Lychnis  Loiseleuri.  /.  O'B. 

Linum  Chamissonis. 
This  charming  little  plant,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
bright  scarlet-hued  buds,  comes  from  the  same  region 
in  South  America  as  Lathyrus  magellanicus,  and  bike 
that  plant  is  not  hardy  in  my  garden.  It,  however, 
ripens  seed  and  comes  readily  from  cuttings,  so 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it.  In  the  cold 
clay  soil  here  it  remains  quite  dwarf.  Doubtless  in 
the  south  it  would  make  a  much  larger  plant, 
A.  K.  Bulley,  Neston,  Cheshire, 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  writes  Mr.  Collins  (Secretary), 
will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
Wednesday,  October  10,  at  6  30  p.m.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  George  Monro,  We  trust 
there  will  be  a  good  company  present. 
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The   Week's   Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohap&ian,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holfobd,  Westonbht, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Soutine-work. — Tbe  weather  of  the  present  month 
■has  retarded  the  growth  andestablishment  off  reshly- 
.planted  Cabbages,  Kales,  &c,  for  unless  water  can  be 
afforded  copiously,  they  will  not  have  made  much 
progress  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Better  afford 
one  or  two  copious  applications  of  water  each  week 
than  driblets  daily.  The  hoe  should  be  used  fre- 
quently between  the  rows  of  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
and  autumn-sown  Onions.  Soot  sprinkled  along  the 
rows  of  the  latter,  and  moderate  applications  of 
some  approved  fertiliser,  will  assist  the  plants. 
Water  should  still  be  afforded  Runner  and  French 
Beans  in  dry  weather. 

Spinach  — The  earliest  sowings  should  be  par- 
tially thinned,  the  final  thinniDg  being  performed 
in  about  a  fortnight  later,  when  the  plants  should 
be  left  at  about  10  inches  apart ;  but  if  the  position 
is  exposed,  the  space  may  be  less.  It  is  prudent  to 
thin  twice,  wireworms  and  slugs  sometimes  com- 
mitting serious  ravages  among  the  Spinach -plants. 
As  a  deterrent  to  these  visitants,  apply  dressings  of 
fresh  soot  and  lime.  Successional  sowings  of 
Spinach  seed  having  been  made  by  this  time, 
the  soot  and  lime  dressings  may  be  occasionally 
applied  to  these  also. 

Celery. — Until  the  end  of  the  present  month,  the 
plants  intended  for  use  late  in  October  should  be 
moulded  up  for  the  last  time,  if  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  otherwise  the  operation 
3hould  be  deferred,  as  the  close  contact  of  the  soil 
somewhat  arrests  growth.  Before  the  last 
moulding  is  begun,  apply  water  or  liquid-manure 
liberally,  the  latter  by  preference.  When  affording 
■either,  it  is  very  important  that  the  soil  should  be 
'saturated  so  that  the  water  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  trench. 

Tomatos. — Those  plants  which  are  growing  in 
the  open  air  should  be  relieved  of  all  fruits  that  are 
partly  ripe,  placing  them  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  vinery 
till  they  become  fit  for  use.  All  surplus  and 
lateral  shoots  should  be  removed  from  the  plants. 
Where  provision  has  been  made  for  a  crop  of  fruit 
to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  autumn,  have  them 
placed  under  glass,  and  afford  them  a  degree  of 
warmth  not  less  than  60°  at  night.  For  the  next  few 
•weeks  the  air  of  the  structure  should  be  kept  in  a 
genial  buoyant  state  day  and  night,  rather  dry 
than  moist,  and  air  admitted  whenever  the  days 
are  favourable.  The  amount  of  water  afforded 
should  be  enough  and  no  more.  The  pots  may  be 
afforded  a  mulch  of  stable-dung  or  bone-meal. 

Endive. — The  first  sowings  should  now  be  trans- 
planted to  a  warm  border  facing  south.  The  bed 
having  been  manured  and  dug  deeply,  should  the 
weather  be  mild  for  the  next  month,  Endive  will 
soon  form  hearts,  and  when  of  full  size  they  may 
be  blanched  in  various  methods  where  they  are 
standing.  Although  the  round-leaved  Batavian 
Endive  is  the  hardiest  of  them  all,  frame  protection 
should  be  afforded  the  winter  supply,  or  much  loss 
will  occur  among  those  that  are  tied  up  for  blanch- 
ing; plants  under  a  south  wall,  if  allowed  to 
remain  green,  will  stand  much  frost  without  injury. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederkk  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

DendrobiumPhalanopsisSchroderianumandothers. 
— In  most  gardens  this  superb  Dendrobium  having 
■ceased  to  grow,  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  until  the 
flowers  have  passed,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
will  need  to  be  afforded  at  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
To  preserve  the  blossoms  from  spotting,  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  moderately  dry,  and  do 
but  little  damping  down.  In  proportion  as  the 
plants  pass  out  of  bloom,  so  decrease  the  quantity 
of  water  afforded  them,  and  by  mid-winter,  when 
the  bulbs  have  thoroughly  matured  they  will  not 
require  any.  During  the  dull  season  the  plants  will 
need  all  the  light  and  heat  that  the  warmest  house 
affords.  Always  examine  any  plants  freshly  im- 
ported for  traces  of  the  much- dreaded  beetle  that 
sometimes  infests  them,  and  i  f  any  plants  are  found  to 
be  affected  with  it  burn  them  at  once.  D.  bigibbum, 
D.  Statterianum,  D.  Leeanum,  D.  Gouldianum, 
and  others  of  this  section,  require  treatment  similar 
to  that  described  above.     D.  formosum  now  com- 


mencing to  flower  will  require  very  little  water  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  sound  condition.  Sus- 
pend this  plant  when  in  bloom  in  a  moderately  dry 
sunny  atmosphere.  D.  albo-sangnineum  having  been 
cultivated  during  the  summer  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
stove  should  now  be  removed  to  full  sunshine,  and 
less  water  need  be  given  the  roots  now  that  the 
pseudo-bulbs  have  attained  their  full  size.  D. 
spectabile  also  will  need  little  water,  but  as  the 
dower-spikes  are  now  showiDg,  the  plants  should 
not  be  kept  dry.  D.  atroviolaceum  has  finished 
growth,  and  should  be  removed  to  a  lighter  situation 
in  the  warm-house,  where  it  needs  to  be  afforded 
sufficient  water  only  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  firm. 

Lcelia  monophylla. — This  pretty  scarlet-flowered 
species  deserves  more  general  cultivation.  Being  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  it  succeeds  best  here  in  the  inter- 
mediate-house. The  plants  should  be  cultivated  in 
shallow,  well  -  drained  pans,  and  suspended  in  a 
shady  portion  of  the  house.  Growth  has  now 
nearly  finished,  and  the  plants  will  need  but  little 
water.  If  there  be  much  material  around  the 
roots,  and  it  be  kept  very  damp,  decay  is  liable  to 
occur. 

Some  Epidendrums. — E.  vitellinum  has  completed 
its  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs,  but  the  roots  will  be 
active  for  some  time.  Do  not  apply  large  quantities 
of  water  to  the  plants  unless  it  can  get  away 
rapidly  ;  neither  keep  them  in  a  close  atmosphere, 
but  near  to  the  glass  in  a  cool-house.  E.  macro- 
chilum,  now  developing  its  growths,  requires  a  light 
position  in  a  Cattleya-house.  and  the  rooting  mate- 
rial to  be  kept  just  moist.  E.  Wallisii,  E.  Endresii, 
and  the  hybrid  from  these  two  species,  thrive  at  the 
cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya-house.  Keep  them 
moderately  moist,  and  free  from  insects.  E.  nemo- 
rale  and  E.  prismatoearpum  require  a  light,  dry 
position  in  the  Cattleya-house.  Do  not  let  any 
water  lodge  in  the  growths  of  either  of  these 
species.  Barkerias,  or,  as  they  are  now  called, 
Epidendrums,  are  developing  their  flower  -  spikes. 
They  require  much  light  and  air,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  until  the  leaves  fall  away,  when 
none  whatever  should  be  afforded  before  growth 
commences  the  following  season.  E  (NanodeB) 
Medusiaj  requires  moisture  at  its  base  all  the  year 
through,  and  as  it  grows  along  with  the  Masde- 
vallias,  the  moist  atmosphere  prevents  it  becoming 
frequently  dry. 

The  Temperatures  of  the  various  departments 
should  now  be  permitted  to  decline.  The  cool- 
houses  may  still  be  chiefly  supported  by  natural 
warmth,  but  the  warmer  ones  will  of  necessity 
need  more  fire-heat.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  culti- 
vators repeatedly  against  using  more  fire-heat  than 
necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  plant- 
life  is  approaching  a  period  of  rest.  Employ  just 
sufficient  to  support  the  temperatures  required, 
and  no  more,  a  low  temperature  that  can  be  easily 
raised  being  preferable  to  a  high  one  that  has  to  be 
diminished  early  in  the  day. 


THE  HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  Apricot. — The  crops  having  been  gathered 
from  the  trees  in  nearly  all  parts  of  England,  the 
opportunity  is  favourable  for  effecting  the  pruning 
of  the  fruit-spurs,  or  those  that  will  form  fruit- 
spurs,  thinning  the  branches  and  young  shoots. 
Although  the  giving  of  advice  on  such  matters  may 
appear  unseasonable  to  many,  it  is  not  so  in  reality, 
as  owing  to  the  tree  being  in  active  growth,  wounds 
heal  quickly  ;  and  gumming,  which  nearly  always 
follows  hard-pruning  in  winter,  is  avoided.  I  would 
therefore  advise  that  aged  yet  healthy  trees,  on 
which  the  spurs  project  far  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  be  forthwith  thinned  out.  In  some 
gardens  these  spurs  are  veiy  long,  and  carry 
fruits  of  only  medium  quality.  Quite  half  of 
their  number  may  be  removed.  Those  which  are 
retained  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cutback 
aged  spurs  close  to  the  branches,  but  to  leave  a 
stump  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  which 
buds  will  push  the  following  spring  ;  and  even  if 
they  should  not,  some  dormant  buds  are  generally 
existent  on  the  main  branches,  which  seldom  fail 
to  break  after  the  spurs  are  shortened  back.  If 
required,  these  can  be  utilised  for  forming  new 
spurs.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  cut-back  spurs 
refuse  to  break,  prune  them  away.  By  following 
this  method  I  have  clothed  old  trees  afresh  with 
new  spurs  in  about  three  years,  and  at  the  present 


time  am  engaged  in  treating  some  here  in  the  manner 
described.  In  dealing  with  trees  overerowded  with 
branches,  the  thinning  should  be  spread  over  at 
the  least  two  years.  In  the  first  year  the  most 
exhausted  branches  should  be  removed  ;  or  if  there 
are  not  many  of  these,  remove  branches  where 
there  is  the  most  crowding.  Where  more  shoots 
were  laid  in  during  the  summer  than  there  is 
now  space  for,  these  should  be  reduced  in  number. 
Top-dressing  the  roots  with  a  rich  compost  is  a 
great  assistance  to  trees  that  have  to  be  severely 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  indicated,  for  which 
instructions  were  given  in  the  Calendar  for 
September  15. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbnry 
Castle.  Dorsetshire. 

Hedges  of  Privet,  Thorn,  Ilex,  Euonymus,  and 
Fuchsias  should  now  be  neatly  trimmed.  In  the 
warmer  parts  along  the  south  coast  Fuchsia  Riccar- 
toni,  if  grown  as  a  bush  or  as  a  hedge-plant,  will 
flower  well  into  the  winter  if  this  year's  growth  be 
now  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  the  plants 
growing  again  and  flowering  readily.  Matured 
shoots  will  also  strike  freely  if  placed  in  sandy  soil 
in  rows  in  the  open  ground  at  15  inches  apart. 
Cuttings  taken  with  a  heel  are  the  best.  Plant 
them  in  little  trenches  made  with  a  spade,  burying 
them  to  the  depth  of  0  inches,  and  making  the  soil 
firm  about  them.  A  mulch  of  leaf  mould  may  be 
put  on  the  ground  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  Lawn.  —  The  lawn,  now  that  worms  come 
freely  to  the  surface,  should  be  frequently  swept 
when  dry,  and  the  roller  applied  before  any  mowing 
is  done. 

Cotyledon  (Echeveria)  secunda  glauca.  —  If  a 
quantity  of  these  neat  edging  plants  will  be 
required  for  planting  next  season,  preparations  had 
better  be  made  at  once  for  wintering  them.  A  pit 
or  frame  that  can  be  made  proof  against  frost  will 
afford  them  sufficient  protection.  They  should  not 
be  planted  in  very  rich  soil  at  this  season.  Put  a 
good  layer  of  $-inch  coal-ashes  at  the  bottom,  and 
upon  this  may  be  placed  a  compost  of  finely-sifted 
leaf-mould  two  parts,  coarse  grit  one  part,  and  a 
little  soot.  The  plants  will  need  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  and  this  may  be  afforded  them  by  tilting 
or  removing  the  lights  during  bright  weather.  If 
this  be  not  done,  damping  will  be  sure  to  occur. 
When  taking  up  Echeverias,  it  is  best  to  divide 
the  plants  and  offsets  into  three  grades.  First  the 
parent  plants ;  second,  the  larger  suckers  ;  and 
third,  the  smaller  ones.  Remove  all  the  dead 
leaves  and  other  refuse  from  the  plants,  and 
cut  off  the  ragged  ends  of  suckers  squarely,  but 
keep  some  of  the  roots  where  possible.  Any  plants 
that  have  been  injured  by  grubs  should  be  burned. 
The  older  plants  sometimes  require  shortening  back 
severely,  which  is  a  great  help.  In  making  up  the 
soil  in  the  frames,  let  the  surface  slope  from  north 
to  south,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  It  will  prevent  also  water  from 
standing  long  upon  the  plants,  and  this  is  very 
necessary.  Plant  them  closely  in  straight  rows, 
and  apply  water  thoroughly  afterwards,  which 
should  be  sufficient  for  them  until  the  new  year. 

Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  Plants,  such  as  Sedums, 
Saxifragas,  Arenarias,  Cerastiums,  Ajuga  reptans, 
and  others,  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out 
in  spare  borders  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  light, 
raising  the  soil  a  little  above  the  general  level. 
Choose  for  planting  small,  compact  tufts  which 
have  some  healthy  roots.  Plant  them  rather  thickly 
in  rows. 

Gladiolus  that  were  planted  out  early  may  now 
be  lifted.  The  older  corms  should  have  some  of  the 
soil  removed  from  them,  and  each  sort  should  be 
kept  true  to  name  by  means  of  labels.  If  the  corms 
be  placed  upon  a  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  in  trays, 
and  kept  upon  shelves  in  an  airy  apartment,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer.  The  young  brood  should 
be  kept  for  further  cultivation. 

Propagating.  — Secure  cuttings  of  such  useful 
but  tender  climbing  plants  as  Cobasa  scandens, 
Trop«olum  Lobbianum,  Maurandya  Barclayana, 
&c.  Take  short,  stocky  cuttings,  and  insert  them 
in  pots  in  rich  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a  warm  pro- 
pagating-house  ;  pot  them  off  immediately  they  have 
become  strongly  rooted,  and  when  well  established, 
place  them  in  a  position  where  they  will  receive 
much  sunlight.  Examine  Pelargonium-cuttings,  and 
remove  decayed  leaves  from  them.  Prepare  sufficient 
space  indoors  in  readiness  to  receive  these  cuttings, 
so  that  they  may  be  housed  expeditiously. 
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FRUITS    UNDEB    GLASS. 

By  J.  Robehts,  Gardener  to  tie  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Al  bey,  Worksop. 

The  Melon. — The  weather  has  been  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Melons  recently  planted  out.  As 
soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear  on  the  plants 
generally,  the  ventilation  may  be  slightly  increased, 
and  a  little  more  heat  afforded  till  fertilisation  has 
taken  place  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  flowers.  Let 
the  growths  be  stopped  and  tbiuned,  so  as  to  force  the 
sap  to  the  young  fruits,  and  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  latter  is  set,  remove  the  remainder,  after 
selecting  four  of  the  likeliest  fruits  on  each  plant. 
This  stage  being  reached,  a  more  liberal  treatment 
should  be  afforded,  syringing  the  plants  on  tine 
sunny  mornings,  closing  the  house  or  pit  early  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  syrioging  of  the  foliage  if  the 
day  has  been  sunny  throughout,  and  letting  the 
temperature  rise  to  90°  witn  sun-heat.  It  should 
sink  to  70°,  but  not  lower,  by  8  p.m.  In  syringing 
and  affording  water,  let  no  water  touch  the  stems 
in  quantity.  Where  the  fruit  on  Melon-plants 
grown  in  frames  is  fast  developing,  the  air  of 
the  frames  must  not  be  rendered  very  moist, 
water  being  afforded  only  on  bright  mornings,  and 
not  in  the  afternoon.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
stopping  and  removing  redundant  growths  at 
short  intervals  of  time,  and  to  elevating  the 
fruits,  so  that  the  sun  shines  on  them. 
Where  the  bottom-heat  of  the  bed  is  not  less  than 
65°,  no  fresh  linings  will  be  required,  otherwise 
new  or  partly  new  linings  must  be  applied.  Before 
doing  this,  it  is  prudent  to  prees  the  soil  of  the  bed 
firmly  round  the  Bides  of  the  frames,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  products  of  fermentation  entering 
the  frames.  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  lay  a 
double  thickness  of  mats  on  the  frames  at  night. 

Cucumbers. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  planting 
out  Cucumber  plants,  which  will  supply  the  winter 
fruit ;  or,  if  that  is  inconvenient,  planting  them  in 
large  pots,  so  that  no  check  to  growth  is  caused. 
Soils  which  are  of  an  adhesive  nature  should  not 
be  employed,  but  a  rather  rich  turfy  loam,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-mould  and  road- 
scrapings  or  coarse  sand.  The  bottom  heat  of  the 
bed  should  range  from  70°  to  75°.  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  from  tire-heat  alone  may  be 
identical.  When  the  roots  have  permeated  the 
soil  of  the  bed  generally,  weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  afforded,  as  well  as  a  dressing  of  horse- 
droppings  one-third,  and  loam  two-thirds.  Keep 
the  air  humid  by  damping-down  frequently  ;  and 
ventilate  the  house  freely  on  sunny  days.  Plants 
in  bearing  should  be  kept  in  a  fruiting  state  as  long 
as  possible  at  this  season,  in  orde'  not  to  distress 
the  winter  plants  by  cropping  them  heavily.  This 
will  be  ensured  by  affording  the  bearing  plants 
frequent  top-dres'ings,  removing  exhausted  bine, 
and  thinning  the  fruits  when  too  many  have  set. 

Tomatos.  —  The  plants  intended  to  provide 
winter  fruit  being  well  established,  with  fruits  in 
course  of  development,  may  now  be  afforded 
rather  less  air ;  and  the  blossoms  should  be 
fertilised  by  hand  daily,  using  a  soft  brush 
or  a  feather  in  distributing  the  pollen. 
When  affording  air,  except  in  warm  sunny  wea- 
ther, the  heating  apparatus  should  be  used,  and  by 
night  it  will  usually  be  required.  The  house  for 
the  present  should  not  be  quite  closed  at  night, 
slight  currents  of  air  favouring  the  setting  of  the 
flowers,  ani  tending  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
diseases.  The  removal  of  side-giowths  should 
receive  frequent  attention. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 
ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Progtnore. 
Miscellaneous  Specie*. — Remove  the  covering  from 
Freesias,  and  apply  water  very  sparingly  until  the 
leaves  have  developed.  Keep  tbem  quite  cool,  and 
afford  ample  ventilation  ;  as  any  forcing  at  this  stage 
would  produce  weedy-looking  plants  and  weak 
flower-stems.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  now  be 
covered  at  night,  or  the  damp  atmosphere  will 
retard  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  so  essential  for 
successful  winter  flowering.  Some  of  the  plants 
may  now  be  permitted  to  flower,  and  the  flower 
buds  should  not  be  removed  from  the  remainder 
after  this  month  has  ended.  Any  Bouvardias  or 
Salvias  not  yet  potted-up  should  have  some  light 
covering  put  over  them  at  night  ;  and  the  lifting  of 
all  tender  plants  in  the  open  ground  should  be 
proceeded  with.  Cold  foggy  nights  have  commenced 
earlier  than  usual. 


Camellias.  — The  plants  if  heavily  set  with 
flower-buds  may  be  disbudded,  leaving  those  on 
the  leading  shoots,  but  removing  them  from  the 
eide-shoots.  If  a  small  piece  of  the  shoot  is 
removed  when  taking  the  expanded  flowers,  suffi- 
cient pruniog  is  done  to  keep  the  crown  compact. 
The  leaves  may  now  be  sponged  with  clear  water, 
or  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  the  plants  tied 
into  shape.  See  that  plants  growing  in  tubs  and 
pots  get  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  and 
those  planted  out  in  borders  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal,  afterwards  affording  them  a  copious 
application  of  water. 

Chrysanthemums,  tl-c  ,  possessing  flower-buds  in 
a  forward  state,  should  be  brought  under  glass,  and 
preparation  made  for  removing  all  of  the  plants 
indoors,  or  where  protection  can  be  afforded  them. 
Heaths,  Boronias,  Sollyas,  and  new  Holland  plants 
generally,  which  have  been  standing  in  coal-ash 
beds,  should  be  brought  under  cover. 

Rose-house. — The  pruning  of  the  plants  trained 
on  the  roof  should  now  be  undertaken,  weakly  and 
blind  shoots  being  removed,  and  long  ones  of  the 
Noisette  and  Tea  sections  tied  in,  the  unripened  ends 
of  shoots  beiDg  the  only  parts  cut  off.  The  border 
may  be  afforded  manure  water  in  quantity.  In  the 
afternoon  let  the  Roses  be  well  syringed  and  the 
house  closed.  No  firing  will  be  necessary  for  the 
present,  unless  the  night  temperature  cannot  be 
kept  at  from  55°  to  00°,  when  heat  may  be  applied 
late  in  the  eveniDg.  Celine  Forestier,  Homire, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Niphetos,  are  very  nice, 
free- flowering  varieties  for  the  Rose-house  when 
planted  out,  and  they  may,  if  it  be  desired,  be  got 
into  flower  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Solanums. — The  plants  of  the  berried  variety, 
potted  up  from  the  open  ground  should  be  afforded 
water  plentifully  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  syringed  overhead  daily  twice,  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  kept  close  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  otherwise  the  plants  may  cast  their 
leaves.  When  completely  re  established,  ths  points 
of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  once,  unless 
lengthy  ones  are  liked,  when  no  pinching  should  be 
done.  Well  coloured  shoots  of  Coleus  struck  at 
this  date  singly  in  60's,  soon  make  plants  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Let  them  be  grown  in  a 
sunny  position.  Carnations  should  be  provided 
with  supports  and  removed  to  cold  pits  or  frames  ; 
the  Marguerite  varieties  should  be  freely  disbudded 
and  assisted  with  manure-water,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  production  of  flowers. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Feeding  driven  Slocks. — This  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  when  a  few  full  frames 
of  honey  can  be  spared  from  an  old  stock  they 
should  be  placed  with  the  driven  ones,  thus 
affording  them  a  great  help ;  but  on  no  account 
rob  one  lot  to  feed  another,  if  they  can  poorly  bear 
it.  In  feeding  driven  bees,  place  on  a  rapid  feeder 
(this  can  be  bough  t  of  any  dealer  for  2s.  or  3s. );  or  if 
you  cannot  do  this,  secure  a  quantity  of  jam-bottles 
holding  about  3  to  4  lb.  each,  till  with  syrup,  and 
after  tying  over  with  a  bit  of  butter-cloth,  place 
them  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  seeing  firstly  that  the 
hive  is  level,  and  secondly  that  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  be  placed  over  the  frames  to  keep  the  bees  down, 
otherwise  you  will  experience  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  every  time  you  refill  the  bottles.  This 
should  be  always  done  in  the  early  morning,  or  late 
at  night,  and  no  syrup  should  be  left  about,  as  it 
would  encourage  the  bees  to  rob.  Keep  a  tin  of 
carbolic-powder  handy  to  sprinkle  the  entrance  as 
soon  as  robbing  commences.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  examine  the  hive,  and  see  that  the  bees  have 
no  place  to  get  in  other  than  the  entrance,  or  you 
will  soon  have  your  stock  troubled  with  wasps. 
In  making  syrup,  proceed  as  follows,  and  always 
use  the  best  loaf-sugar  ;  the  inferior  qualities  are 
very  injurious  to  bees. 

No.  I  Salicylic  acid  solution. — For  mixing  syrup 
for  feeding  bees,  painting  over  hives,  and  spraying 
combs,  &c. ,  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  foul 
brood,  salicylic  acid,  1  oz.  ;  soda  borax,  1  oz.  ; 
water,  4  pints  ;  Hilbert's  solution,  pure  alcohol, 
8  oz.  ;  salicylic  acid,  1  oz. 

Spring  and  Summer  food  for  bees. — White  lump- 
sugar,  10  lb.  ;  water,  7  pints  ;  vinegar,  1  oz.  ; 
salicylic  acid  solution  No.  1,  1  oz.  ;  salt,  1  oz. 
Boil  for  a  few  minutes. 


Autumn  food  for  Bees. — White  lump  -  sugar, 
10  lb.  ;  water,  5  pints  ;  vinegar,  1  oz.  ;  salicylic 
acid  No.  1,  1  oz.  ;  salt,  i  oz  Boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  All  hives,  floor  boards,  and  frames  that 
have  been  in  use  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
cleansed  before  they  are  used  again.  The  winter  is 
a  convenient  time  for  doing  this,  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  use  again  in  the  spring.  In  addition, 
they  Bhould  be  washed  over  with  salicylic  acid 
solution,  the  recipe  of  which  I  ha\e  given.  This 
will  check  the  propagation  of  foul  brood,  by  pre- 
venting the  development  of  any  germs  of  the 
disease  which  may  be  present.  All  empty  hives, 
&c,  which  have  been  put  away  should  also  be  fumi- 
gated or  sprav  ed  with  this  solution  before  they  are  used 
again.  The  solution  is  inexpensive,  and  the  prudent 
beekeeper  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  Bimple 
precautions  he  may  take  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  foul  brood  into  his  apiary.  In  any 
case,  precaution  is  better  than  cure.  It  will  pay 
the  beekeeper  to  examine  his  hives  and  destroy  all 
wax  moths,  as  they  breed  so  rapidly,  and  may 
destroy  all  the  combs  in  the  hives,  and  the  bees  in 
consequence  will  be  starved  out.  To  prevent  this 
happening,  a  little  naphthaline  may  be  used  in  every 
hive  at  the  back,  and  on  quiltedleaking  roofs.  All 
roofs  should  be  repainted  and  repaired  to  keep  out 
the  rain  and  heavy  dews,  as  bees  must  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible.  Close  all  entrances  so  that  only 
one  bee  can  pass  in  at  a  time. 


Variorum. 

Cultivating  Ferns  on  Brick.— Since  Nature 

is  the  giver  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  florists  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men  may  derive  the 
greatest  benefits  by  more  closely  observing  and 
applying  her  laws.  In  many  instances  we  fail  to 
gain  the  best  results  from  the  skilled  culture  and 
scientific  growing  of  plants,  because  it  savours  too 
much  of  the  artificial,  and  utterly  disregards  the 
natural.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  cultivation 
of  Ferns,  which  the  increasing  demand  of  late  years 
has  made  it  necessary  to  devise  a  means  of  propa- 
gation in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  best  deve- 
lopment by  the  most  practical  methods.  A  true 
lover  of  nature  and  close  observer,  wandering  in 
the  dense  forests  of  a  mountainous  country,  finds 
the  most  delicate  varieties  of  Ferns  growing  and 
flourishing  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Contrary  to 
this,  iD  the  forests  of  a  low,  flat  country,  abound- 
ing in  decayed  wood,  we  find  Ferns  of  a  stronger, 
coarser  growth  luxuriantly  developed.  In  the  solid 
brick  walls  of  the  old-fashioned,  half-span  green- 
houses of  European  countries,  where  the  mortar 
has  fallen  out,  I  have  found  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  Adiantum  family  growing.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  close  resemblance  to  the  porous  nature  of 
rock,  confirmed  my  belief  that  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns  on  brick  would  be  both  possible  and  prac- 
tical. After  several  successful  trials  I  submit  this 
article,  in  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  lucid 
explanation  of  the  methods  which  I  have  found 
practical  in  this  particular  mode  of  cultivation,  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers.  Take  a  galvanized  iron  or  tin  pan, 
50  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  deep.  Tho- 
roughly cleanse  one  dozen  common  bricks,  8x4x2, 
and  place  in  the  pan.  Cover  them  entirely  with  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  procured  from  the  decayed  trunks 
of  hardwood  trees,  sifted  through  a  fine  wire  sieve. 
Sow  the  spores  very  thinly  on  top  of  this,  and  fill 
the  pan  with  rain-water.  I  am  particular  about  the 
water,  since  hard  water  contains  mineral  matter 
which  would  close  the  pores  of  the  brick.  Place  pan 
on  the  north  side  of  a  Rose  or  Palm-house,  close  to 
wall,  and  entirely  enclose  with  glass  plates  set  on 
an  incline.  Keep  the  pan  constantly  filled  with 
water,  in  the  shade,  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°. 
In  closing  my  article  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  busy  florists  especially  to  two  points  :  dirt  cannot 
be  swept  off  by  syringing,  nor  plants  damaged  by 
over-watering.  Plants  grown  in  this  thin  layer  of 
soil  can  be  easily  and  readily  peeled  off  and  removed 
without  injury  to  roots.  I  have  found  the  Adian- 
tum family  especially  adapted  to  this  manner  of 
growing.  C.  M.  H.,  The  Weekly  Florists'  Review 
Chicago,  August  16,  1900. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUE3DAY, 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 


,FT'  "  "|  Paris       Exhibition       (Temporary 
I     Show). 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
THURSDAY,     Sept.  2r{     of  Fruits  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
I     (three  days). 

SALES. 

EVERY  DAY.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
MONDAY,  Sept.  24.— Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Stevens'  Rooms. 
TUESDAY,  Sept.  25.— Clearance  Sale  of  Plants,  Orchids.  &c  , 

at  28,    Alleyn   Park,    West  Dulwich,  by  order  of  J.   A. 

Causton,    Esq.,    by    Protheroe    &    Morris,   at    half-past 

12  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  26.  —  Established  Orchids,  at  The 
Ferneries,  Ulceby,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  half-past 
12  o'clock.     Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY',  Sept.  23.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Room-.  Great  Sale  of  Palm  Seeds, 
Lilium  Harrisii,  Roman  Hyacinths,  <fcc,  at  Protheroe  &. 
Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 557s. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— September  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  70° ;  Min.  52°. 

Weather  warm  and  genial ;  but  the  nights  were  cool. 
Provinces.  —  September  19  (6  p.m.):   Max.  69",  Oxford- 
Min.,  53°,  Shetland. 


„    .    .     _    .     The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have 

Fostenig  Flon-     ■■  .  .  .     ,  °     , 

culture.  tnis  season  inaugurated  a  scheme, 

the  result  of  which  will  no  doubt 
be  watched  with  keen  interest  by  all  lovers  of 
flowers  who  hail  with  satisfaction  an  attempt 
made  towards  relieving  the  monotone  of  a  drab 
centre  of  industrialism.  It  has  been  made  with 
a  view  to  fostering  floriculture  among  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  to  that  end,  as  an  experiment, 
the  Corporation  some  time  ago  decided  to  dis- 
tribute throughout  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  city  five  hundred  window  flower-boxes  filled 
with  plants  in  full  bloom.  In  this  respect, 
however,  Glasgow  merely  adopted  the  suggestion 
from  Liverpool,  whose  Corporation  has  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  originator  of  the 
scheme.  That  city  four  years  ago  tentatively 
began  with  the  distribution  of  three  hundred 
such  boxes  amongst  cottagers  whose  weekly 
rental  did  not  exceed  five  shillings.  When  the 
idea  was  first  mooted,  it  was  greeted  with 
criticism  favourable  and  adverse,  but  so  popular 
did  it  become  last  year  that  the  number  of  boxes 
had  to  be  increased  to  nearly  two  thousand.  To 
give  an  outline  of  the  working  of  the  system  in 
the  city  on  the  Mersey,  it  may  be  explained 
that  early  in  the  spring  a  man  specially  selected 
from  the  Parks  Department,  is  sent  over  the 
poorer  districts  to  note  the  various  streets  in 
which  he  thinks  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
the  plants  thriving.  For  convenience,  the  city 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  a  list  of  the 
streets  in  each,  with  the  number  of  boxes 
proposed  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  is 
made  out  and  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
in  charge  for  their  approval.  After  the  number 
is  agreed  upon,  the  man  goes  over  the  streets 
again,  and  arranges  with  the  tenants  who  are 
agreeable  to  allow  boxes  to  be  placed  in  their 
windows,  and  who  promise  to  give  them  due 
attention.  These  are  noted,  and  the  number 
of  boxes  prepared  accordingly. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  boxes  are 
sent  out  and  fixed  in  position  by  men  from  the 
Parks  Department.  The  leading  men  in  each 
section  gives  the  tenants  verbal  directions  how 
to  treat  the  plants,  and  during  the  season  a 
weekly  visit  is  paid  to  each  street  to  see  that 
none  of  the  boxes  is  neglected.  It  says  much 
for  the  Liverpudlians  that  the  plants  are 
generally  well  attended  to,  and  that  very  rarely 
does  a  box  go  a  missing.  To  encourage  the 
cottagers    to   give    proper   attention   to    their 


boxes,  a  series  of  prizes,  ranging  from  a  floiin 
to  half-a-sovereign,  is  given  for  the  best  kept 
plants  ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  being  raised 
by  members  of  the  Corporation  and  others 
interested  in  the  movement,  the  amount  so 
subscribed  last  season  reaching  over  £40.  In 
Liverpool,  as  the  boxes  are  all  placed  outside 
the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  uniformity  is 
attained,  while  the  bit  of  colour  gives  a  tone  of 
refinement  which  is  too  often  wanting  amidst 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

In  Glasgow,  however,  where  artisans  dwellings 
are  of  the  tenemental  order,  this  arrangement 
was  of  course  impossible,  the  boxes  having  to 
be  placed  one  and  even  two  storeys  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  an  arrangement  which  does 
not  so  readily  lend  itself  to  display  as  in  Eng- 
land. When  first  invited  to  send  in  appli- 
cations for  boxes,  the  Glasgow  public  either  mis- 
understood the  scheme,  or  did  not  quite  grasp 
its  scope,  for  the  number  which  put  in  for  them 
was  disappointingly  small.  A  second  invita- 
tion, however,  had  the  desired  effect  of  clearing 
out  the  500,  which  were,  as  already  stated, 
fixed  in  position.  Tlie  plants  used  princi- 
pally were  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Margue- 
rites, Calceolarias,  Mignonette,  and  Musk,  the 
total  value  of  the  box  and  its  contents  being 
estimated  at  5s. 

Instead  of  verbal  instructions  being  given, 
each  tenant  receives  a  neatly-printed  card,  on 
which  are  hints  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  plants  ;  and  on  delivery,  the  house- 
holder gives  a  deposit  of  a  shilling  on  each  box 
— a  sum  which  is  repaid  when  it  is  removed  in 
October.  The  annual  rental  which  qualifies 
for  the  receipt  of  a  box  must  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds.  Though  five  hundred  boxes  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  much  of  a  display  in  so 
large  an  area  as  is  represented  by  the  three 
streets  chosen  for  their  distribution  by  the 
Corporation,  yet  it  is  an  experiment  merely, 
and  if  successful,  will  be  developed  and  ex- 
panded next  year,  when,  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  great  International  Exhibition  in  May, 
every  effort  will,  of  course,  be  made  to  enliven 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
entailed  has  been  overtaken  by  the  staff  of  the 
Parks  Department,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Superintendent  James  Whitton,  a  horticul- 
turist of  great  experience,  whose  fame  is  by 
no  means  purely  local. 


View  in  the  Garden  of  the  H  tel  du 
PARC  AT  CANNES  (Supplement).— Our  illustration 
shows  a  part  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Hotel 
du  Pare.  On  the  left  hand  is  seen  a  part  of  the 
new  hotel,  whilst  the  building  with  the  two  towers 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Vallam- 
brosa,  who  sold  the  same  to  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
Ellmer,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  The  new 
hotel  is  attached  to  the  castle,  which  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  the  whole  now  forms  one 
magnificent  building.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the 
castle  is  overgrown  with  creepers,  and  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  Phrenix  dactylifera  growing 
on  it.  Under  the  terrace  is  the  entrance  to  a  grotto 
which  is  planted  with  Ficus  repens,  Palms,  and  a 
great  number  of  plants  of  Aspidistra.  This  was 
once  used  as  a  store  for  cycles  during  the  season, 
but  it  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  billiard  saloon.  The 
plant  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  view  threw  up  a 
magnificent  spike,  and  is  Agave  Vallambrosa, 
whilst  the  other  on  the  right  is  an  Agave  ferox. 
The  latter  flowered  a  year  later,  and  both 
were  splendid  specimens,  but  since  flowering  they 
have  died.  The  Palm  on  the  right  hand  is  a 
Phcenix  dactylifera,  up  which  a  plant  of  the 
Banksian  Rose  is  trained.     The  buttress  behind  the 


electric  lamp  is  also  covered  with  Banksian  Rose, 
Ficus  repens,  and  Bignonias,  and  are  all  growing 
most  luxuriously. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  25,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on 
"  Saving  and  Using  the  Rain,"  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Peter  Kay. 

The  great  annual  show   of    British-grown 

fruits  will  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Thurs- 
day next,  September  27,  and  be  continued  during 
the  two  following  days.  On  each  day  of  the  show, 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  on  producing  their  tickets 
will  be  admitted  free  to  the  Palace  at  10  a.m.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Society's  Com- 
mittees will  not  sit  at  this  show.  All  fruits  for 
Certificate  must  be  exhibited  at  one  of  the  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Professor  Dr.  L.  Wittmack  celebrated  his 
twenty-fifth  years'  service  as  general  secretary  to 
the  Vereines  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues  in 
the  Prussian  States  on  June  20  last. 

Professor  Jean  Octave  Ed.  Perrier  be- 
comes Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
Paris  in  succession  to  the  late  Milne  Edwards. 

Baron  Sir  Henry  Schrceder.  who  possesses 
so  admirable  a  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Dell,  near 
Egham,  has  celebrated  during  the  present  week 
the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding.  Our  readers 
will  join  us  in  congratulating  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Schrceder  upon  this  happy  event. 

THE  LATE  Mr.  J.  R.  JEFFERIES.— The  inter- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Jefferies,  of  the  firm  of 
Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  the  well  known 
implement  manufacturers  of  Ipswich,  took  place  on 
the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Ipswich  Cemetery. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society's  Com- 
mittee, we  may  remind  our  readers,  will  meet  at 
12  o'clock  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day next,  to  award  Certificates  to  such  seedling 
Dahlias  as  may  be  deemed  worthy.  Entries  should 
be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
before  11.30  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  show. 

United  States  Export  Trade  in  Plants, 
ETC. — The  value  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  flower 
roots  entered  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  for  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows : 
In  1896,  £18,922  (89,261  dols.)  ;  in  1897,  £18,373  ; 
in  1898,  £13,395 ;  and  in  1899,  £15,505  (75,364 dols.). 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  value  represented  was 
smaller  each  successive  year  till  the  last,  when  an 
increase  is  recorded,  but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  catch  up  with  the  value  of  the  year  preceding 
(1897).  The  actual  decrease  in  the  four  years  is 
about  17  per  cent.,  which  set  against  an  actual 
increase  in  the  total  imports  of  such  stock  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  a  trifle  over  1 1  per  cent.  The 
relation  of  the  American  trade  to  the  whole  volume 
is  about  3  per  cent.  only.  Holland  naturally  claims 
the  largest  share,  with  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany  following  in  the  order  named.  As  the 
figures  given  refer  to  values  only,  it  is  possible  that 
the  actual  volume  of  trade  has  not  so  greatly 
decreased  as  may  appear  at  first  sight,  for  the 
fluctuations  in  the  values  of  stock  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Cinnamon  Adulterated  with  Guava  Bark. 
— The  Austrian  Pharmaceutical  Journal  states  on 
the  authority  of  the  Svensk.  Farm.  Tidskr.  that 
Cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  the  bark  of  Psidium 
Guajava.  The  dried  bark  is  soaked  in  Cinnamon- 
water,  dried,  and  both  ends  of  the  quill  touched 
up  with  a  Cinnamouoil,  to  impart  the  flavour  and 
aroma  of  the  true  bark.  The  quills  are  then  either 
passed  off  as  a  substitute  for  Cinnamon,  or  they  are 
mixed  with  the  true  spice. 

TSUGA  CANADENSIS  VAR.  PENDUL  A— This 
dwarf  variety  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  known  in 
American  gardens  as  Tsuga  canadensis   Sargenti 
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•  H'liiiiil  i,  is  a  bush  that  extenda  laterally,  with 
'..hi  Mil  d  branches  and  pendulous  twigs.  This 
.peculiar  variety  was  found  in  1870,  in  several 
examples,  growing  near  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson 
.River,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  dis- 
tributed by  H.  W.  Sari:  EXT  among  several  of  the 
Fishkill  gardens.  The  plant  was  put  into  com- 
merce by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons.  An  example 
of  this  variety,  growing  on  its  own  roota,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  garden  of  Professor  C.  S. 
■  Sargent,  to  whom  it  came  shortly  after  its  dis- 
covery. This  plant  is  now  l-20  metre  high,  and 
.'U  metres  in  diameter.  The  age  of  this  plant  is 
about  thirty  years.  This  variety  of  Hemlock 
Spruce  is  a  capital  subject  for  planting  on  a  lawn, 
especially  at  corners  where  short  cuta  are  apt 
to  be  made  by  pedestrians,  being  better  fitted 
tor  such  a  purpose  than  Juniperus  tamariscifolia, 
which  is  sometimes  used,  it  being  of  rather 
higher  growth.  There  are  two  good  figures  of  the 
plant  in  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung,  for 
August  IS,  1900. 

Polygonum     Baldschuanicum.  —  Judged 

■merely  as  a  garden  plant,  this  species  is  not  the 
acquisition  some  of  our  correspondents  expected  it  to 
be.  One  of  them  writes  :  "  There  is  no  particular 
merit  in  this  plant  to  warrant  the  high  price — 7s.  6d. 
— charged  for  it.  I  have  it  in  flower  from  two 
■distinct  sources,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Dative 
P.  bistorta." 

The  Late  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.— We  understand 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  institute  a  memorial 
to  commemorate  the  regard  in  which  this  distin- 
guished rosarian  was  held  by  his  brethren  in  the 
•craft,  on  the  same  lines  on  which  the  George 
Prince  Memorial  prize  was  founded.  The  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Meixiar,  the  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Grahame, 
JGeorge  Paul,  George  Prince,  and  others,  have 
.already  signified  their  intention  of  contributing  to 
the  fund.  Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  by 
Jthe  Hon.  Secretaries,  Rev.  H.  Honywood  d'Ombrain. 
"Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent ;  or  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

Adams'  Hybrid  Gladiolus.— We  remark  in 
the  August-September  number  of  the  Wiener 
lUustrirte  Garten  Zeitung  a  coloured  plate  of  some 
new  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  that  arrest  attention  by 
the  beauty  of  their  colouring  and  the  large  size  of  the 
•blooms.  We  have  the  same  expanded  form  as  seen 
in  Gladiolus  Nanceianus,  and  in  beauty  they  seem 
to  excel  them.  Herr  Franz  Adams  is  head  gardener 
at  Mauer,  near  Vienna. 

Fragrance  of  Flowers.— In  the  Wiener 
lUustrirte  Garten  Zeitung,  we  find  a  systematic 
/arrangement  of  the  odours  of  flowers  by  Fr. 
Delpino,  in  which  he  divides  them  into  two  great 
groups — the  sympathetic  and  idiopathic.  The  first 
named  group  is  defined  as  that  of  which  the 
members  are  most  visited  by  insects,  whilst  the 
■other  group  consists  of  those  flowers  to  which  moat 
insects  have  an  antipathy.  The  first  group  falls 
dnto  three  classes  with  twenty-six  species ;  the 
^second  into  two  classes  and  nineteen  species.  The 
three  clasaes  of  the  first  group  are  named  the  sweet, 
the  aromatic,  and  the  fruit  odours.  The  two 
classes  of  the  idiopathic  group  are  the  unpleasant, 
.and  the  diaguating  odours.  Kerner,  in  his 
JPjianzenleben,  vol.  ii.,  states  the  different  flower 
odours  to  number  500,  which  he  divides  into  five 
groups,  viz.,  indoloide,  aminoide,  paraffinoide, 
•benzoloide,  and  tnrpenoide.  Kerner's  division 
.has  the  advantage  over  Delpino's,  inasmuch  as  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  the  chemical  constituents 
■of  the  substances  which  afford  the  odour,  and  his 
■opinions  have  a  scientific  basis. 

A  Bavarian  Garden  for  Alpine  Plants. 
— At  Schachensee,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,500  metres,  an  alpine  garden  has 
been  laid  out  and  planted  by  a  foreman  of  the 
Munich  Botanical  Garden  of  the  name  of  Oerist, 
.and  the  work  is  nearing  its  completion.     The  plan 


and  outlines  of  the  work  were  furnished  by  the 
University  Professor,  Dr.  Umbel.  The  land  is  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  It  is  intended  next  year  to 
build  a  block-house,  and  furnish  it  with  the  neces- 
sary comforts  for  the  use  of  scientific  visitors. 
Alpine  gardens  already  exist  near  Innsbruck,  in 
the  Dauphiny,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Maritime  Alpa. 
This  Bavarian  garden  will  be  the  means  of  rescuing 
the  finest  alpines  from  annihilation. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Some  flowers  of  Strep- 
tocarpua  reach  us  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.E.  They 
represent  a  very  free- flowering,  valuable  strain 
that  MesBrs.  Laing  have  named  "multiflorus,"and 
they  vary  in  shades  of  colour  from  nearly  pure 
white  to  very  deep  purple. 

Publications  Received.-.b;&6i/'s  Quarterly,  price 

3d.  A  capital  peiiodical  for  anyone  engaged  in  Agricultmal 
pursuits,  Horse  or  Cattle  breeding,  or  rearing  Poultry,  Ac. 
It  is  full  of  reliable  information,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  photographic  reproductions,  of  which  those  showing  the 
different  breeds  of  Cattle,  &c.,  are  worthy  every  praise.— The 
English  Flower  Garden  and  Home  Grounds,  by  W.  Robinson  ; 
published  by  John  Murray,  50\,  Albemarle  St.,  London.  Price, 
15s. — Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.,  1900.  Part  January  and  February,  published 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Logan  Square,  Philadel- 
phia.— The  last  eight  months'  issues  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Agricidture,  Western  Australia.  Paragon  Print 
ing  Works,  105,  Murray  Street,  Perth. — The  Supply  of  the 
Bodies  Centrales  de  Paris  in  1S'.»9  with  Fruit  and  Vegetables, 
by  MM.  D.  Bois  et  G.  Gibault ;  published  at  the  printing 
office  de  la  Cour  d'Appel.  —Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape 
cf  Good  Hope,  for  August  16,  1900.  —  The  Monthly  Review 
(John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly). 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Dcring  the  ten  days  previous  to  the  14th,  there 
was  a  marked  difference  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  shade  temperatures  ;  in  fact,  on  one  day  the 
range  in  temperature  amounted  to  as  much  as  36° ; 
since  then,  however,  both  the  days  and  nights  have 
been  singularly  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  so  that 
these  differences  have  not  been  nearly  as  great. 
On  the  hottest  day  the  highest  reading  was 
77°,  or  about  12"  warmer  than  is  season- 
able. The  changes  in  the  night  temperatures 
have  been  considerable  ;  for  instance,  on  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  3°  of 
the  freezing-point,  but  three  nights  afterwarda  the 
lowest  reading  was  as  unseasonably  warm.  The 
last  few  daya,  owing  to  the  warmer  nighta,  the 
underground  temperatures  have  risen,  and  at  2  feet 
and  I  foot  deep  are  respectively  3°  and  4°  higher 
than  their  September  averages.  No  rain  worth 
mentioning  haa  now  fallen  since  the  end  of  August, 
and  no  rain-water  at  all  has  come  through  the  bare 
soil  percolation  gauge  since  August  2.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  the  weather  has  been  remarkably 
calm,  the  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground  being  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour.  Besides  being  calm,  the  atmosphere 
has  been  unusually  dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  mean  percentage  of  humidity  at  3  p.  m.  ,  being 
59,  whereas  the  average  at  that  hour  for  the  time  of 
year  would  be  about  66  per  cent.  Since  the  month 
began  the  sun  has  shene  brightly  on  an  average  for 
six  and  a  quarter  hours  a  day,  and  on  three  days 
the  record  amounted  to  ten  hours.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted, September  IS. 


CHEMICALS    FOR  HORTICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  in  your 
Journal  from  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery  and  "  Horticul- 
ture," as  to  the  very  considerable  public  incon- 
venience that  has  arisen,  owing  to  the  recently 
asserted  claim  by  chemists  and  druggists  for  a 
monopoly  in  the  retailing  of  the  "XL- All"  In- 
secticide, and  other  similar  chemical  preparations 
for  horticultural  and  agricultural  purposes,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  contain  poisonous  ingredients 
scheduled  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  and 
therefore  allowed  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities  by 
pharmacists  only. 


"  Horticulture  "  is  perfectly  correct  in  hia  conten- 
tion,  that  the  Act  in  question  was  merely  passed  to  pre- 
vent unqualified  persons  compounding  and  dispensing 
scheduled  poisons  for  medicinal  administration  or 
employment.  It  was  certainly  never  intended  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  old  established  and 
highly  important  industry  in  horticultural  and  in 
agricultural  chemicals  previously  so  satisfactorily 
and  80  conveniently  carried  on  by  seedsmen, 
florists,  &c. ,  a  class  of  tradesmen  who,  from  their 
long  and  daily  connection  with  the  retail  trade  in 
such  preparations,  have  rendered  themselves  prac- 
tical and  reliable  experts  as  to  the  industrial  merits 
of  the  various  specialties  of  this  description,  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  to  the  notice  of  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists.  This  qualification, 
the  majority  of  chemists  and  druggists  certainly  do 
not  possess. 

For  the  information  of  "  Horticulture  "  and  of 
others  who  may  be  still  ignorant  of  the  fact,  I  may 
state  that  a  special  Protection  Society  has  been 
recently  organised  upon  behalf  of  horticulturists, 
florists,  and  other  traders  interested  in  this  industry, 
and  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  speedy 
amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which 
the  present  unjustifiable  monopoly  has  been  ren- 
dered possible.  An  active  and  influential  committee 
has  been  formed,  explanatory  circulars  have  been 
and  are  being  issued,  and  a  carefully-prepared 
Bill  has  been  drafted  for  early  presentation  to  the 
legislature  to  effect  the  end  in  view  ;  numerous 
petitions  in  favour  thereof  being  in  course  o£ 
signature  throughout  the  country. 

I  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  name  and 
address  of  any  gentleman  willing  to  join  the  com- 
mittee, or  to  assist  either  with  a  subscription  or 
with  personal  influence. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  Bill  and  of  the  Petition  in 
support  thereof,  together  with  any  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  me.  T.  G.  Dobbs,  Secretary,  The  Traders 
in  Poisons  or  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Technical 
or  Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society,  5,  Clemml's 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

(CotUimted  from.  p.  213.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  resumed  meeting  of  the  Association, 
on  Friday,  September  7,  the  botanical  section  met  in  tha 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  and  the  chair  was  again  taken  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Blackman  read  a  paper  prepared  by  himself  and 
Miss  Matthaei  on  "The  Effect  of  the  Closure  of  Stomata  on 
Assimilation."  Dr.  Blackman  pointed  out  that  the  stomata 
of  most  leaves  possess  the  power  of  closing  when  the  leaf  is 
exposed  to  dry  air.  The  plant  thu3  protects  itself  from 
injurious  loss  of  water  vapour.  It  becomes  interesting  to 
determine  what  effect  this  closing  of  the  stomata  has  upon, 
the  as&imilation  performed  by  green  cells  in  light,  upon 
which  process  the  whole  nutrition  of  the  plant  depends. 
It  is  known  from  the  author's  previous  work  that  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  which  the  leaf  uses  up  in  assimila- 
tion passes  into  it  through  the  stomatal  openings.  Should  dry 
air  cause  these  openings  to  clo3e,  then  assimilation  from  lack 
of  carbon  dioxide  would  fall  into  complete  abeyance.  By 
exact  experiment*!  determinations,  this,  Dr.  Blackman 
said,  is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  by  artificially  drying  the 
air,  assimilation  can  be  entirely  prevented.  In  the  antagonism 
between  the  tendency  to  close  produced  by  the  dryness  and 
the  tendency  to  open  produce!  by  light,  the  former  gains 
the  upper  hand,  and  it  pays  the  plant  to  starve  for  the  time 
rather  than  to  be  dried  up.  Some  marsh  plants,  not  running 
any  natural  risk  of  drying  up,  have  no  power  of  closing  their 
stomata.  If  these  be  exposed  to  artificially  dried  air  they 
rapidly  lose  water,  but  nevertheless,  they  are  found  to  con- 
tinue to  assimilate  with  considerable  activity.  Thus,  a  leaf 
which  has  been  gently  dried  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  has 
lost  half  its  weight,  may  yet  assimilate  half  as  much  as  a 
fresh  leaf  kept  moist.  This  unexpected  result  has  important 
bearings. 

In  a  second  paper  Dr.  Blackman  criticised  the  general  idea 
thit  there  is  an  "optimal"  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  for 
assimilation.  He  first  gave  results  which  showed  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  synthesised  by  a  green  cell  in  a 
given  time  is  a  function  only  of  the  amount  of  light-energy 
which  it  is  then  absorbing.  This  was  shown  to  hold  for  a 
considerable  range  of  intensity  of  light.  Should  the  tension 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  which  these  lighted  cells  are  exposed  not 
cause  sufficient  of  that  gas  to  diffuse  into  them,  then  some  of 
the  energy  will  be  wasted,  having  nothing  to  act  upon. 
Increasing  the  tension  increases  the  assimilation  up  to  the 
limit)  determined  by  the  amount  of  energy  available.     A  very 
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high  tension  may  cause  very  much  more  carbon  dioxide  to 
diffuse  in,  but  this  no  longer  increases  assimilation  when  once 
the  rigid  limit  fixed  by  the  energy  has  been  reached ;  so  that 
it  can  never  be  strictly  said  that  a  tension  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  an  "  optimal  "  one  in  the  sense  in  which  "  optimal "  can  be 
applied  to  other  controlling  conditions. 

Professor  Letts  made  a  comm  mication  respecting  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  himself  and  Mr.  John  Hawthorn,  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  on  the  sea-weed,  Ulva  latissima,  and 
its  relation  to  the  pollution  of  sea-water  by  sewage.  Professor 
Letts  pointed  out  that  for  a  number  of  years  past  a  very 
serious  nuisance  had  arisen  from  the  sloblands  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  Belfast  Lough  during  the  summer  months,  the 
stench  at  low  tide  being  quite  overpowering,  and  the  air 
heavily  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  precisely 
similar  nuisance,  though  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  also  arose 
from  the  sloblands  in  the  northern  portion  of  Dublin  Bay. 
The  nuisance  was  caused  by  deposits  of  the  green  sea-weed, 
called  Ulva  latissima,  or  Sea-lettuce,  which  in  the  two  loca- 
lities mentioned  grew  in  abundauce,  and  during  high  winds  or 
gales  was  washed  ashore.  In  Belfast  Lough  these  deposits 
caused  a  great  nuisance,  owing  to  the  rapid  putrefaction  that 
occurred. 

The  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
sea-weed  in  quantity  in  any  locality  was  associated  with 
sewage  polution  was  of  three  kinds— the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
contained  was  tar  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  sea-weed  of 
which  analyses  were  recoroed.  The  power  of  assimilating 
nitrogen  which  the  weed  possessed  was  ascertained  and  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  high,  and,  while  the  sea-weed  was 
present  in  abundance  in  Belfast  Lnugh,  it  was  almost  entirely 
absent  from  Straugford  Lough,  which  was  similar  in  area  and 
in  many  other  respects  to  Belfast  Lough,  but  differed  from  it 
in  hot  being  extensively  polluted  by  sewage.  In  Dublin  Bay 
the  sea- weed  was  found  in  quantity  in  the  harbour,  which  was 
highly  polluted,  but  not  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  bay, 
which  received  no  sewage — except  near  Kiugstown,  where  a 
large  sewage  tank  discharged  on  the  ebb  tide.  There  the 
weed  occurred.  The  evidence  which  the  authors  had  collected 
tended,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occurrence  of 
Ulva  latissima  in  quantity  in  a  given  locality  was  an  indica- 
tion of  sewage  contamination,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  power  which  the  weed  possessed  of  absorbing  nitrogen 
compounds  from  polluted  sea  water.  While  thus  acting 
as  scavenger  it  might  itself  give  rise  to  a  very  extensive 
nuisance. . 

On  Saturday,  September  8,  the  Botanical  Section  met  again 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House.  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  vice-presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  The  papers  read  was  mostly  the 
work  of  ladies. 

The  first  was  by  Miss  Ethel  N.  Thomas,  on  "  Double  Ferti- 
lization in  a  Dicotyledon  "—a  line  of  research  which  Miss 
Thomas  has  beeu  on  e  of  the  first  to  undertake. 

Miss  Ethel  Sargant  read  a  paper  in  which  she  discussed  the 
changes  which  take  ilace  in  the  structure  of  a  plant  during 
transition;  and  described  a  fourth  type  of  transition  from 
stem  to  root-structure  which  she  had.  found  occurring  in 
certain  monocotyledonous  seedlings. 

A  paper  by  Miss  R  F.  Shove  (of  Girton  College)  on  the 
structure  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  of  Angiopteris  evecta  from 
Ceylon,  was  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries  in  Miss  Shove's 
absence. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley  read  a  paper  describing  investigations  on 
the  conducting  tissues  of  Bryophytes,  and  attempting  to  trace 
out  the  course  of  evolution  of  these  tissues. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wor« dell  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  of  Modern 
Cycads,"  in  which  he  expressed  the  view  that  these  plants 
were  derived  directly  from  some  palace  zoic  ancestors  com- 
bing the  characters  of  Ferns  and  Cycads. 

The  section  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  September  10, 
when  a  joint  discussion  with  the  Geological  section  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  period  took  place.  The  whole  of  the 
morning  of  Monday  was  occupied  by  this  section  with  the 
discussion,  in  conjunction  with  the  Geological  Section,  on 
the  conditions  during  the  growth  of  the  forests  of  the  coal 
measures. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Dale  read  an  interesting  paper  giving 
an  account  of  further  investigations  on  the  intumescences  of 
Hibiscus  vitifolius.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Miss 
Dale  was  highly  complimented  on  the  value  of  her  work. 

Several  papers  were  read  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  but 
little  interest  to  our  readers. 


numerous  flowers  are  peach-coloured,  and  the 
species  is  an  exceedingly  choice  plant  for  the  hardy 
flower  border.  E.  himalaicus  and  E.  Elwesii  are 
also  very  handsome  plants.  E.  robustus  was 
figured  in  Boi.  Mag. ,  t.  6726. 


EEEMURUS   EOBUSTUS    IN 

SCOTLAND. 

In  fig.  66  we  have  reproduced  a  photograph 
taken  by  Miss  M.  J.  Brand  in  her  garden  at  Mylne- 
field,  Dundee,  which  shows  how  finely  this  hand- 
some species  of  Eremurus  may  be  induced  to  grow 
and  flower  in  that  northern  locality.  Miss  Brand 
kindly  informs  us  that  the  plant  this  season  pro- 
duced nine  flower-scapes,  but  that  two  of  these 
were  broken  by  wind.  The  plant  has  been  at 
Mylnefield  for  five  years,  but  it  has  only  flowered 
regularly  during  the  last  three  years,  making  fresh 
crowns  every  season.  E.  robustus  is  a  native  of 
Turkestan,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1874.  The  flower-scapes  are  sometimes  8  feet  in 
height,  and   the   leaves   nearly  3   feet  long.     The 


American  Notes. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  most 
truly  representative  body  of  working  plantsmen  of 
America  was  held  in  New  York  City,  August  21 
to  24,  and  was  a  rousing  success.  It  is  the  second 
time  that  the  empire  city  has  had  the  annual 
gathering,  and  the  memories  of  the  former  visit 
were  not  of  the  brightest.     Thus,  New  York  was 
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on  its  metal  :  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Union, 
and  as  flavoured  with  unsavoury  recollections,  it 
set  out  to  make  a  clean  record,  and  right  well 
did  it  too.  The  exhibition  was  the  most  truly 
representative  and  all-embracing  that  the  country 
has  yet  seen  ;  all  branches  of  the  trade  rose  to 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  with  high- 
grade  trade  stock  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Gladioli,  speci- 
men Coniferte,  boilers,  seeds,  bulbs,  and  a  host  of 
sundries.  Admission  was  free,  yet  for  all  that  the 
attendance  was  slight,  so  far  as  the  general  public 
was  concerned.  It  is  never  easy  to  get  a  crowd  to 
a  flower  show  here,  it  seems — less  so,  indeed,  when 
it  is  free  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get 
any  attention  at  all  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  only  those  unfor- 
tunate mortals  who  have  to,  will  stay  in  the  city 
an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  almost 
perfunctory  routine  of  duty  ;  and  all  who  can,  rush 


to  the  beach  to  catch  a  few  sea-breezes  whenever 
there  is  a  chance  to  do  so.  Of  course,  to  the  out-of- 
town  florist,  the  occasion  was  a  great  one  ;  and  he  came 
in  force  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  revelled  in  the 
lavish  hospitality  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,, 
which,  acting  as  host,  stood  sponsor  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  visitors.  The  club  scored  an  enormous- 
success,  through  many  months  of  preliminary 
work  and  preparation,  so  that  at  the  laBt  there 
was  no  hitch  whatever.  A  reception  committee 
was  appointed  to  meet  incoming  trains  and. 
steamers,  and  see  to  the  proper  housing  of  the 
delegates  as  well  as  their  recreation  during  the 
visit.  The  chief  entertainment  was  a  trip  by 
steamer  to  Glen  Island,  a  famous  resort,  where 
the  entire  party — about  1,000 — dined  in  fine  style. 

To  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  much  credit  is  due  ;  his  power  of  direction., 
mastery  of  detail,  and  consummate  tact,  made  him. 
an  invaluable  man  in  that  position.  He  was,, 
during  the  meeting,  elected  as  President  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  next  year ;  and  he  will  have 
on  his  hands  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  good  start  in  the  new  century.  Next 
year's  meeting  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in, 
connection  with  the  great  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, at  which,  by-the-by,  the  horticultural  dis- 
play promises  to  surpass  all  previous  attempts  on. 
similar  occasions — but  that  is  another  story. 

Mr.  P.  O'Mara,  the  president-elect,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  honourably-known  figures  in  eastern- 
floriculture  to-day.  As  manager  of  the  plant 
department  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.'s  business  in, 
New  York  city,  he  comes  into  contact  with  all 
persons  interested  in  gardening.  Although  of 
Irish  family,  Mr.  O'Mara  was  born  in  this- 
country,  and  has  been  from  boyhood  upwards 
connected  with  the  firm  in  which  he  now  plays  a 
leading  part.  Of  his  many  general  services  to  the 
trade,  the  most  important  are  the  securing  of  lower 
transportation  rates  for  plants,  and  improved 
service  for  plant  importers  at  the  Custom  Houses. 
He  does  at  times  take  up  a  pen  and  illuminate  the 
pages  of  the  trade  press,  when  his  keen  penetration- 
and  perception,  together  with  Bkilful  presentation 
of  the  facts  and  arguments,  always  serve  an 
important  end  in  the  discussion.  In  short,  Mr 
O'Mara  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  business  to-day, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  honour  is  but  a- 
testimonial  to  his  merit. 

In  the  exhibition  I  noticed,  among  several 
displays  of  fancy-leaved  Caladiums,  one  staged  by 
their  representative  here  (Mr.  H.  A.  Bunyard)  for 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son  :  the  collection  was  well 
grown,  and  represented  the  best  varieties.  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  had  offered  a  Cup  for 
the  most  attractive  trade  exhibit,  and  some  excite- 
ment existed  until  the  award  was  announced. 
This  class  was  adjudicated  by  former  presidents,, 
whose  decision  was  not  made  known  until  a  late 
period  of  the  gathering.  The  fortunate  winner  was 
Mr.  Julius  Roehrs,  Carlton  Hill,  N.  J. ,  who  sent  a. 
great  quantity  of  Palms,  Orchids,  large  Bay  trees, 
&c,  all  trade  stock,  in  the  perfection  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Roehrs  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  this- 
class  of  stock,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  Palms  and 
Easter  flowering-plants  for  some  years  past,  and  is- 
rapidly  becoming  a  large  producer  of  Orchid  blooms 
for  market,  a  somewhat  recent  trade  development 
which  is  fast  growing  in  importance.  An  erect- 
habited  form  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  which  is  also- 
of  a  tougher  texture,  was  noted :  it  is  called  by 
the  raiser  Wittboldi,  and  has  a  certain  deco- 
rative value.  One  or  two  new  varieties  of 
zonal  Pelargonium,  and  a  Canna  or  two  of  a  fine 
strain  of  dark  claret  red;  Petunia,  with  star-like 
rays  of  white,  embraced  the  other  novelties. 
Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  Black 
Beauty  Canna,  a  bold  growing  large-leaved  form 
with  very  dark  foliage.  The  trade  display  was 
under  the  management  of  J.  P.  Cleary,  the  well 
known  auctioneer. 

As  a  special  feature  of  this  convention,  the 
private  gardeners  had  set  apart  for  them  a  large 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor — the  best  situation. 
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•of  any  indeed.  It  has  often  been  said  by  the 
gardeners  that  the  trade  slighted  them,  and  did  not 
allow  them  a  fair  chance  to  take  their  proper  places 
as  exponents  of  other  important  places  of  horti- 
culture. Well,  they  had  their  opportunity  this 
time,  and  a  solid  few  Baved  the  reputations  of  many 
who  "  had  betttr,  or  as  good,  at  home."  Mr.  A. 
•Herrington,  Vice-President  of  the  Florists'  Club, 
had  this  department  in  hand,  and  through  great 
effort,  scored  a  success,  of  which  he  and  New  York 
may  be  proud  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  the  representation  of 
the  local  craft  was  but  moderate  in  regard  to  num- 
bers. It  was  a  remarkable  display,  and  the  support 
given  clearly  shows  that  the  "8.  A.  F."  is  the  one 
great  representative  body. 


election,  and  its  proceedings  were  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  English  readers,  since  the  new  president 
is  Mr.  Herrington  ;  he  has  been  given  a  freer  hand 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  we  await  some- 
what anxiously  to  see  what  he  will  do.  There  is 
scope  for  the  society  to  work  on  more  popular 
lines.  So  far  it  has  not  done  much  beyond  estab- 
lishing committees  in  the  large  cities  for  passing  in 
novelties.  A  new  president,  and  with  E.  Lonsdale 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the  new  secretary,  something 
more  is  likely  to  be  attempted.  One  new  step  is 
that  of  offering  a  925  prize  at  the  next  show  of  the 
French  Society. 

The  Carnation  Society  met  for  purely   business 
matters  ;  and  the  Hail  Insurance,  as  usual,  showed 


Fig.  67. — anemone  japonica  "mont  rose-':  coloue.  of  the  floweks  pale  mauve. 


The  field  touched  upon  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  great 
possibilities,  and  already  the  beginnings  are  to  be 
seen  ;  but  I  will  reserve  this  for  another  letter. 

Among  the  lectures,  the  most  instructive  were 
(1)  that  of  Mr.  Kift,  on  "Floral  Decorations,"  in 
which  he  showed  pictures  on  a  screen  of  some  of 
the  best  pieces  of  work  i  i  the  chief  cities,  and 
made  comments  upon  them  ;  and  (2)  Prof.  Gallo- 
way's "  American  Floriculture,  Retrospective  and 
Prospective."  He  considered  that  society  and 
organisation  work  to  be  the  most  valuable  aid  in 
extending  the  interest  in  the  art,  and  was  in  favour 
of  any  number  of  special  societies  co  operating  with 
each  other,  and  with  a  great  national  organisation 
such  as  the  S.  A.  F.  Dr.  Britten,  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  progress 
of  that  great  institution. 

In  conclusion,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
handsome  Souvenir  Book  presented  by  the  New 
York  Florists'  Club.  It  has  a  pernnnent  value  for 
the  very  full  and  interesting  history  of  New  York 
Horticulture,  which  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  Florists'  Exchange.  I  happen 
to  know  something  of  the  work  he  ha9  had  in  order 
to  get  together  the  facts,  which  were  not  at  11a  easy  to 
dig  out.  And  in  this  connection  may  also  be  named 
the  tour  de  force  of  the  weekly  trade  paper  just 
named,  which  published  a  daily  edition  during  the 
Convention,  giviDg  a  full  report  of  the  preceding 
day's  business.  It  was  a  great  undertaking  and 
well  carried  out.  Leonard  Barron,  New  York. 


It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the 
hardeners'  Chronicle  that  "  and  Ornamental  Hor- 
ticulturists "  was  added  to  the  title  but  a  couple  of 
years  ago  ;  and  though  it  has  given  some  cause  for 
amusement  ever  since,  a  proposition  (by  one 
of  the  most  level-headed  men  in  the  Association) 
to  remove  it  was  opposed,  and  on  a  vole 
being  taken,  the  members  chose  to  adhere  to  the 
"S,  A.  F.  0.  H."  as  their  designation.  One  member 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  addition  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  and  that  it  was  strictly  correct. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  recognised  that  the  self- 
laudatory  term  is  not  good  English  ;  it  should  be 
"ornamentative."     It  stands,  nevertheless. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  so  great  a  gathering  of  the 
■craft  to  hold  meetings  of  «ertain  auxiliary  societies. 
The    Chrysanthemum    Society    held    its    annual 


a  still  increasing  business.  The  secretary  reported 
an  aggregate  insurance  upon  13,025,762  square  feet 
of  glass.  He  also  reported  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
$6,823.44,  and  the  total  reserve  fund  as  $.7,526.87. 
Upwards  of  74,000  square  feet  of  glass,  broken 
by  hail,  was  paid  for  by  the  association  during 
the  year. 

The  Rose  Society  does  not  officially  meet  ou  these 
occasions,  but  the  subject  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
preparation  of  the  programme ;  and  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  executive  committee,  the  Rose  Society 
appointed  a  representative— Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  to  open  a  discussion  on  Roses.  This 
was  a  gracious  compliment,  and  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  Rose  Society.  Mr.  Hill  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  raising  up  a  new  class  of  garden 
Roses  more  resistant  to  the  trials  of  our  climate. 


ANEMONE  JAPONICA  Var.  MONT 
ROSE. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  September  11,  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  well-known 
autumn -flowering  Anemone  japonica.  This  was 
lihown  under  the  name  of  Mont  Rose  (fig.  67), 
and  had  semi-double  flowers,  nearly  4  inches  across, 
and  of  pale  mauve  colour,  a  little  deeper  in  colour 
at  the  tip3  of  the  petals.  The  leaves,  as  seen, 
were  small,  and  of  light  green  colour ;  but  as  the 
plant  had  been  grown  in  a  pot,  the  foliage  may  not 
have  been  quite  characteristic.  Tbis  variety  will  be 
valued  for  its  very  fine  flowers,  and  the  Award  of 
Merit  recommended  by  the  Floral  Committee  was 
well  deserved. 


SELECTION.* 
By  Henry  L'Eveque   Vilmorin. 

(Concluded  from  p.  183.) 

Direction  of  Select. on. — The  characters  that  have  deter- 
mined the  selection  <  f  a  certain  plant  have  just  been  spoken 
of.  It  is  understood  that  anyone  eDgaged  in  the  selection  oF 
plants  or  animals  is  selecting  for  the  purpose  of  improvement. 
Man's  efforts  to  modifv  a  plant  by  means  of  selection,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  less  skilfully  directed.  Besides,  the  result 
obtained,  though  expressing  exactly  the  breeder's  ideal,  niiy 
be  very  differently  estimated  accordii  g  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  country.  The  ideal  of  a  fruit,  vegetable,  or  flower, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  tastes  of  different  persons,  and 
the  influence  of  these  different  taatts  must  make  itself  felt  in 
one  way  or  another  in  the  direction  given  to  selection. 

There  are  certain  considerations  of  common  sense  that 
must  be  observed  under  all  circumstances,  which,  if 
forgotten  or  disregirded,  will  lead  to  unfavourable  re- 
sults that  will  everywhere  be  recognised  as  such.  It 
would  bs  useless  to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  anl  the  same 
plant  two  character;*  which  antagonise  or  interfere  with  the 
utility  of  each  other.  For  instance  certain  very  dwarf  Beans 
are  often  widely  advertised  as  producing  pods  of  wonderful 
length.  If  the  description  is  exact,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is,  the  pods  beiug  longer  than  the  stem  that 
bears  them,  they  would  touch  the  ground  and  very  often  rot 
from  contact  with  the  damp  soil.  Common  sense  would 
show  that  very  loog  puds  should  be  borne  by  pole  Beans,  and 
that  very  dwarf  varieties  should  bear  short  but  numerous 
pods. 

For  several  years  very  large  flowers  have  been  the  fashion, 
and  Pausies  and  Bpgonias  are  shown  in  which  the  flower  is  as 
large  as  the  open  band.  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
this  is  progress  in  a  right  direction.  These  flowers  that  are 
so  large  and  abundant  hive  not  always  the  substance  and 
stiffness  necessary  to  hold  them  upright.  The  result  is  that 
they  bend  under  the  slightest  unfavourable  atmospheric 
changes  or  often  even  under  their  own  weight,  and  frequently 

*  Experiment  Station  Record,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
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"become  much  less  beautiful  than  smaller  but  more  substantial 
and  numerous  flowers.  There  is  another  instance  of  improve- 
ment, so  called,  which  I  am  not  alone  in  considering  quite  the 
opposite.  There  is  a  very  pretty  species  of  Helianthus  (EI. 
cucumerifolius)  which  is  much  esteemed  in  America  and  in 
Europe  as  a  cut  flower  in  summer.  Its  fl)wers,  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter,  are  of  a  pretty  shape  and  superb  golden  colour 
relieved  by  a  black  centre.  They  are  much  sought  after  for 
sheaves  and  large  bouquets.  A  florist  has  selected  a  variety 
called  Stella,  wliich  produces  a  much  smaller  number  of 
flowers,  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  like  those  of  small 
varieties  of  H.  animus.  With  the  loss  of  its  abundance  of 
flowers,  this  plant  has  also  lost  the  grace  and  lightness  which 
constituted  its  especial  merit. 

The  above  example  brings  out  a  point  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selection.  It  is  that  there  exist  in 
Nature  certain  laws  of  equilibrium  or  of  compensation  that 
ttust  be  taken  into  account ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law  that 
the  size  of  the  organs  in  any  given  variety  of  plant  varies 
inversely  as  their  number.  The  same  variety  does  not  pro- 
duce both  very  large  and  very  numerous  flowers.  This  fact  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  cultivated  Cineraria  (Senecio 
cruentus)  The  flowers,  which  in  the  wild  plantare  scarcely 
as  large  as  the  flowers  of  the  true  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis),  are 
usually  bred  to  resemble  those  of  the  ox-eye  Daisy  (Chry- 
santhemum leucaiithemum).  This  is  nota  wise  application  of 
selection.  When  of  this  size,  the  flowers  that  a  well 
cultivated  plant  bears  are  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number.  They  cover  the  plant  less  completely  than  when 
they  are  a  little  smaller,  but  are  100  or  150  in  number. 
The  effect  in  the  latter  case  is  the  more  satisfactory.  The 
details  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  colour,  and  abortive  or 
accidentally  injured  specimens  do  not  break  the  solidity 
of  the  mass  as  when  the  flowers  are  individually  of  such  size 
that  the  removal  of  one  of  them  necessarily  leaves  a  gap. 

Neither  can  a  plant  be  expected  to  be  at  once  very  pro- 
ductive and  very  early.  Time  is  an  element  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  growth  of  plants.  The  plant  that  grows 
under  favourable  conditions  of  temperature  and  light  for  a 
month  longer  than  another  will  necessarily  produce  a  con- 
siderably greater  weight  of  organic  matter,  but  there  are  many 
cases  which  great  earliness  is  an  absolute  condition  of 
production.  It  is  understood  that  under  such  conditions 
earliness  is  sought  before  anything  else.  It  is  a  local 
necessity  that  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  problem  of 
selection  is  almost  always  complicated  with  particular  local 
requirements,  and  this  explains  the  extreme  multiplicity  of 
cultivated  varieties  which  certain  people  condemn  without 
considering  the  reason  for  their  existence. 

The  role  of  selectiou  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  past,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  examples  already  cited.  It 
will  continue  to  be  of  immense  importance  in  the  future,  for 
it  is  certain  that  mankind,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in 
number,  and  takes  pr  ssession  more  and  more  completely  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  be  obliged  to  obtain  from  it 
more  and  more  of  food  and  other  useful  products.  To  accom- 
plish this,  man  must  improve  animals  and  plants,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  organic  production,  just  as  he  improves 
the  implements  and  machines  which  are  the  instruments  of 
industrial  transformations.  Moreover,  mankind  will  be 
Compelled  to  apply  selection,  not  only  to  species  already 
known,  but  also  to  those  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Up  to  the  present  time  selection  has  been  applied  particu- 
larly to  annualsor  biennials,  plants  in  which  generations  follow 
each  other  rapidly.  Under  the  management  of  corporate  bodies, 
such  as  associations  and  local  governments,  it  could  be  applied 
for  example,  to  forest  trees,  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  best  and  poorest  specimens,  as  is  well  known,  is  ex- 
tremely great.  Since  a  well-established  race  of  Sugar-beets 
has  been  obtained,  why  should  not  also  a  Cork-Oak  be  bred, 
the  cork  of  which  will  be  of  rapid  development  and  faultless 
texture?  The  value  of  such  a  cork  would  be  double  or  treble 
that  of  the  ordinary  article. 

How  Should  Seed  be  Collected  from  Plants? 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  selection,  it  appears  advis- 
able to  touch  upon  a  point  to  which  certain  people  attach 
great  importance,  but  on  which  my  opinion  does  not  agree 
with  that  usually  held.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  collecting 
seeds  from  some  crtain  part  of  a  plant  in  preference  to 
another.  There  is  no  idea  more  prevalent  in  gardening  than 
that  of  the  superiority  of  seeds  collected  irom  the  base  of  the 
central  stem  over  those  of  the  top  of  the  same  stem,  and 
especially  over  those  of  the  lateral  branches.  I  have  made 
and  had  made  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
invariably  found  no  difference  among  the  seeds  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  same  plant  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  single  and  double  plants  obtained.  I  have  repeated  these 
experiments  many  times  on  ornamental  plants  with  respect  to 
the  doubling  of  flowers,  on  vegetables  with  respect  to  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  roots,  and  on  cereals  with  respect  to  the 
yield  in  weight,  and  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  while  individual  plants  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  characters,  yet 
from  the  same  plant  there  was  great  uniformity  of  results 
obtained.  The  larger  seeds  produce  slightly  more  vigorous 
plants  in  the  earlier  periods  of  growth,  but  do  not  give  any 
guarantee  of  ability  to  transmit  superior  qualities.  When  a 
plant  is  known  to  be  thoroughbred,  and  its  ability  to  transmit 
its  own  characters  has  been  established,  I  should  always 
prefer  the  smallest  seed  that  came  from  it,  although  collected 
from  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  considered  the  least 
favourable  in  the  comraoa  opinion,  to  the  largest  seed  taken 
from  the  part  believed  to  be  the  most  favourable,  of  a  plant 
whose  pedigree  is  less  certain. 


Conclusions. 

Selection  is  the  surest  and  most  powerful  instrument  that 
man  possesses  for  the  medication  of  living  organisms. 

Variations  are  easily  induced  by  change  of  environment  and 
cultivation.  The  latter  is  an  addition  of  especial  importance, 
because  it  permits  variations  which  are  spontaneously  pro- 
duced to  be  easily  observed  and  selected. 

These  modifications  may  affect  the  external  characters  of 
form,  shape,  and  colour,  or  the  internal  tiualities  of  flavour, 
perfume,  chemical  composition,  &c. 

Selection  may  modify  organisms  in  any  direction  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  life,  but  there  are  certain 
characters  that  are  mutually  antagonistic :  Individual  size 
and  number  of  parts,  great  productiveness  and  extreme 
earliness,  relatively  large  size  of  a  part,  and  very  intense 
coloration.  In  order  to  be  effective,  selection  must  be  con- 
tinued in  one  and  the  same  direction. 

The  value  of  the  results  obtained  depends  on  the  ability 
and  judgment  of  the  breeder.  Varieties  may  degenerate  as 
well  as  improve  under  selection. 

The  unit  of  selection  is  the  individual.  The  superiority  of 
one  seed  over  others  from  the  same  individual,  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  of  characters,  cannot  be  foretold. 


Home  Correspondence. 


PTERIDIUM     AQUILINUM!— It     is     a     thousand 
pities  that  the  botanists  of  the  world  cannot  agree 
upon  some  rational  general  system  of  nomenclature, 
in  which  the  fact  of  long  continued  popular  use  of 
a  name  shall  be  recognised  as  a  reason  for  all-round 
adherence   thereto.       Surely   Pteris   aquilina   is    a 
name  which  is   sufficiently  established   to   be  let 
alone  ;   yet  a  newly  observed  fact  in   connection 
therewith  gets  perforce  chronicled  under  another 
name  as  per  heading,  because  it  is  recorded  by  a 
scientist  who,  doubtless  for  good  reasons  from  his 
point  of  view,  differs  from  the  immense  majority, 
starting    with   the    great    Linnaeus    himself.       On 
reference  to  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  J.  Smith, 
we  find  P.  aquilina  to  be  one  of  those  happy  Ferns 
which  seem  until  now  to  have  escaped  the  curse  of 
synonymity.       Why,    then,    should    our   American 
cousins  endeavour  to  burden  the  plant  with  another 
name  which  radically  has  the  same  meaning,  and 
simply  introduces  an   additional   element   of   con- 
fusion into  lists  and  indices,  which  are  already  a 
chaotic  puzzle.     Recently  in  the  Fern  Bulletin,  a 
most  interesting  quarterly  American  publication 
devoted    to   Ferns   and  Fern-lore,   we   were    con- 
siderably puzzled  by  descriptions  of  various  species 
of  Dryopteris,  which  seemed  curiously  to  tally  with 
British  Lastreas,  and  eventually  after  some  study 
we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
new   or   resuscitated   synonym   tacked   on    to   the 
unfortunate  genus  which  already  groans  under  the 
burden    of    Aspidium    (in    conjunction    with    the 
Polystichump,  which  is  an  absurdity),  and  Nephi- 
odium  (a  good  name),  and  finally  Lastrea,  the  name 
popularly  accepted,   botanists  employing   the    first 
two  in  such  a  fashion  that  standard  works  employ 
them   sometimes   indiscriminately,    writing    under 
one  synonym  and  illustrating  under  another,  and 
sometimes  the  third.      Challenging   the    policy  of 
insistence  in  the  States   on   this   fourth    name   of 
Dryopteris,  Prof.  Lucien  M.  Underwood  justifies  it 
on  the  score  of  priority,  the  name   having   been 
given   by  Adanson,   in    1763,   to   a   genus   charac- 
terised by  having  an  ' '  en  veloppe  en  parasol  "to  its 
spores,  to  represent  which  he  (Adanson)  refers  to 
Filix-mas  or  the  common  male   Fern.      Obviously 
therefore  the  very  basis  of  the  contention  is  rotten, 
for    the    male    Fern    (Aspidium,    Nephrodium,    or 
Lastrea)    emphatically    has    a    distinctly    kidney- 
shaped  indusium  attached  to  its  side  like  the  rest  of 
the     genus     Nephrodium    or    Lastrea    (excluding 
Aspidium),   which   cannot   possibly   be   termed  an 
"  enveloppe  en  parasol,"  which  is  the  characteristic 
of   the   Polystichum  family.      This   latter   family, 
moreover,    I    do    not   think    is    embraced    in    the 
Dryopteris,  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain  :  anyhow 
the   name  Polystichum    figures    in    the    Bulletin. 


Priority  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  con- 
stitutes no  adequate  claim  to  use  in  preference  to 
names  of  later  and  more  appropriate  application. 
It  is  a  pure  question  of  booklore  versus  practicality, 
and  often  we  might  just  as  well  insist  upon  calling 
our  old  friend  Smith  by  the  name  of  Smytthe, 
because  in  some  edition  of  Chaucer's  time  the  name 
is  so  spelt.  Evolution  comes  in  here  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  certainly 
not  always  determined  by  resuscitation  of  bygones, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  cited,  the  bygones 
are  fundamentally  unfit.  In  the  old  days  when 
communication  between  botanists  and  botanical 
centres  was  difficult,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
different  authorities  gave  different  names ;  but 
nowadays  when  communication  is  easy,  surely  some 
system  might  be  introduced,  some  centre  recognised, 
to  which  new  plants  might  be  referred,  and  the 
name  there  given  universally  adopted.  Science  is 
of  no  nation,  or  should  not  be  ;  and  in  this  particular 
direction  the  federation  of  the  world  has  advanced 
farther  than  in  any  other.  Hence,  certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  nomenclature  it  should  be  competent  for 
botanists  generally  to  confer,  and  if  they  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  the  incubus  of  past  nomencla- 
ture, at  any  rate  to  confine  it  to  the  past,  and, 
then,  starting  fair  prevent  any  new  attempts  ab 
extension  of  the  confusion  now  existent.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

FRUITING  OF  THE  JUDAS-TREE.— At  Charlton- 
House,  Kent,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Sir 
Spencer  Jlaryon- Wilson,  Bart.,  the  common  Judas- 
tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  may  just  now  be  seen 
fruiting  more  freely  than  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
the  case.  During  this  stage  the  tree  is  rendered 
curiously  distinct  and  attractive,  the  seed-vessels, 
of  a  pale  green,  contrasting  markedly  with  th& 
darker  green  foliage.  The  Charlton  trees,  of  which 
there  are  some  half-a-dozen,  are  of  unusual  size, 
and  during  the  spring  months  the  almost  leafless 
branches  are  thickly  covered  with  a  wealth  of 
rosy-purple  flowers.  The  seeds  ripen  freely,  and 
young  plants  have  been  raised  from  them.  A.  D. 
Webster, 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SALT  SPRAY  ON  VEGETA- 
TION.— Some  remarkable  effects  of  the  furious 
gale  which  was  so  generally  experienced  early  in 
August  can  be  seen  along  a  considerable  line  of 
country  parallel  with  the  Ureat  Western  Railway, 
from  Dumball  right  along  almost  to  Weston-super- 
Mare.  The  winds  blowing  inland  from  Bridg- 
water Bay  must  have  carried  with  them  a  very 
large  amount  of  salt  spray,  for  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows for  a  considerable  distance  inland  are  browned 
as  if  a  fierce  flame  had  passed  over  them.  For 
some  distance  along  the  line  it  is  possible  on  a  fine 
day  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  glistening  waters  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  it  is  at  this  point,  where 
the  line  of  coast  between  the  railway  and  the  sea 
is  narrowest,  that  the  effects  of  the  spray  are  most 
felt.  One  looks  in  vain  for  tall  trees  —  they  are 
not  to  be  seen.  E.  D. 

THE  field  CONVOLVULUS.  —  Walking  over 
some  fields  at  Betchworth,  Surrey,  some  weeks 
since,  I  could  not  do  other  every  few  steps  than 
stop  to  admire  the  wonderful  beauty  as  well  as 
variations  in  colour,  seen  so  profusely  in  the  field 
Convolvulus.  I  thought  that  of  all  our  flowering 
plants — and  we  have  many  that  are  singularly 
beautiful  when  in  bloom— this  creeping,  but  alas  !! 
pestilent  weed,  was  the  most  beautiful.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  farmer  regards  this  plant 
with  much  sentiment  ;  it  is  to  him  hardly  a  flower 
at  all.  Rather  it  is  a  troublesome  pest.  Happily, 
some  of  us  have  a  little  sentiment  in  our  souls, 
and  can  admire  and  appreciate  the  beautiful, 
whether  found  in  tht  g ,  andest  of  tropical  Orchids, 
or  in  the  commonest  of  field  weeds.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  that  this  Convolvulus  should  be 
grown  in  gardens ;  that,  no  one  would  advise.  But 
it  is  so  beautiful  that  I  am  tempted  to  a9k  whether 
it  does  not  merit  a  place  amongst  hardy  creepers 
in  pots  and  vases  ?  What  have  we  in  hardy  plants 
In  gardens  that  is  of  precisely  the  same  charactej? 
Probably  the  favourite  Creeping-Jenny  is  the 
nearest,  yet  is  a  long  way  lacking  in  the  beauty 
found  in  the  flowers,  effective  as  it  is,  when  facing 
window  -  boxes  or  draping  vases.  But  if  the 
Lysimachia  is  so  charming  for  such  purposes,  why 
not  the  Convolvulus  arvensis  ?  Has  anyone  ever 
tried  it  in  this  way,  or  in  pots,  io  brackets,  or  in 
any  form  which  at  least  prevented  its  roots  from 
gettiog  into  the  open  ground  'i    I  have  never  before. 
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seen  such  varied  hues  in  the  flowers  as  I  saw  at 
Betchworth  on  somewhat  strong  ground.  It  may 
be  that  the  etiii  nature  of  the  soil  admitting  of  deep 
rooting  tends  to  produce  strong  growths  and  rich 
colours.  We  have  made  Calistegia  pubescens  a 
useful  garden  plant,  why  not  this  pretty  creeping 
Convolvulus  V  Kingston. 

antirrhinum. — I  am  sending  you  a  flower 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  of  which  I  have 
not  seen  the  like  before.  Thinking  at  first  that  it 
had  been  damaged,  but  finding  it  in  an  uninjured 
state,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest.  It  is  a 
chance  seedling,  and  it  grew  close  to  the  path,  so 
that  I  have  observed  it  daily.  Justus  Cordrroy. 
[The  inflorescence  which  our  valued  old  corre- 
spondent sends  is  a  very  lax  flower-spike  of  a 
crimson  Antirrhinum,  in  which  the  flowers  come 
in  pairs  at  intervals  of  2  inches,  and  the  flowers 
themselves  are  also  attenuated,  and  small  as  regards 
the  lateral  diameter.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
improvement  on  the  type.   Ed  ] 

STOKESIA  CYANEA.— A  recent  reference  in 
your  columns  to  this  Composite  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  very  late  bloomer.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  extends  to  thirty 
or  more  years,  in  a  well-drained,  mixed  soil,  it  is 
by  no  means  late.  Not  seldom  it  commences 
flowering  by  the  end  of  July,  and  it  is  rarely  later 
than  August  and  the  first  half  of  September.  It 
has  very  frequently  produced  perfect  seed  ;  and  in  a 
stronger  soil  than  my  own  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
have  just  seen  well  developed  flower-heads.  Though 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  it  has  never  received 
any  protection  here.   W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

HYBRID  BLACKBERRIES  —Your  correspondent 
"  A.  B. "  speaks  of  the  fruit  of  Rubus  laciniatus  as 
"the  finest  of  all  Blackberries."  My  experience 
does  not  agree  with  this.  I  have  cultivated  this 
plant  for  six  or  eight  years.  It  grows  luxuriantly, 
bears  large  panicles  of  flowers,  and  sets  a  fair 
quantity  of  fruit,  which  is  large  and  handsome  in 
appearance,  but  juiceless  and  tasteless.  It  might 
be  good  fcr  hybridising,  but  is  of  no  value  as  a 
fruit-bearer.  This  is  my  experience.  But  I  see 
that  the  Kev.  Moyle  Rogers,  in  his  new  Hand- 
book of  British  Rubi,  speaks  of  "  the  forms  "  of 
laciniatus  as  if  there  were  several.  It  seems 
possible,  therefore,  that  "A.  B."  may  refer  to  some 
other  form  which  does  bear  useful  fruit.  F.  T.  Molt, 
Leicester. 

CARNATION  MRS.  T.  W.  LAWSON. — When  I 
read  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey's  criticism  on  my  remarks 
respecting  this  Carnation,  I  could  not  but  say  to 
myself,  "A  very  poor  apology  for  a  very  poor 
flower,  written  from  interested  motives."  I  say 
interested  motives,  because  I  see  in  Mr.  Godfrey's 
list  he  is  trying  to  push  this  particular  variety, 
although  I  fancy  from  his  remarks  in  his  list  that 
he  has  never  yet  seen  a  bloom  of  it.  Mr.  Godfrey 
seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  a  standard 
of  excellence  in  Carnations  that  all  English  growers 
try  to  work  up  to,  and  if  he  will  carefully  note, 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  new  varieties  that  are 
raised  by  English  growers  are  all  smooth-edged 
petals,  instead  of  the  dentate-edged  ones,  and 
although  in  this  instance  he  might  praise  the  dentate- 
edged,  still  one  of  his  recent  introductions  figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  8,  shows 
the  true  English  or  smooth-edge  type.  Had  Mr. 
Godfrey  visited  the  Carnation  exhibitions  at 
London  or  Birmingham  of  late  years,  he  would 
have  seen  that  there  are  now  as  many  classes 
arranged  for  Carnations  staged  without  the  paper 
collars  or  cardboard  supports  as  there  are  with 
them.  My  aim  in  growing  Carnations  is  to  get 
as  near  to  perfection  as  I  possibly  can.  I  buy  from 
forty  to  fifty  new  varieties  in  most  years  in  order 
to  test  them  ;  this  year  I  have  tested  no  less  than 
seventy-seven  so-called  new  varieties,  only  to  find 
that  they  are  so  near,  and  in  some  cases  inferior  to 
varieties  already  in  commerce,  that  out  of  the 
seventy-seven  I  have  tested,  I  shall  not  keep 
twenty.  R.  Sydenham. 

BLINDNESS  IN  SAVOYS,  ETC.  —  From  many 
quarters  this  year  come  reports  of  blindness  in  Straw- 
berry plants.  It  is  the  case  here  :  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  other  sorts  more  or  less. 
But  my  object  in  writing  is  not  so  much  about  Straw- 
berry-plants, which  are  bad  enough,  but  about  blind- 
ness in  the  Brassica  family.  Here  half  of  our  Savoys 
are  "blind, "gone  so  since  being  permanently  planted 


out.  Hundreds  have  been  pulled  out,  and  replaced 
with  sound  looking  plants.  Still  half  the  crop  is 
"blind,"  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Cauli- 
flowers, Brussel  Sprouts,  and  spring-sown  Cabbages, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  with  Savoys.  It  was  the 
same  last  year,  when  I  attributed  it  to  Aphis 
attacks,  but  none  has  been  observed  on  the  plants 
this  year,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
malady.  /.  Easter,  Nostcll  Priory  Gardens.  [The 
blindness  our  correspondent  complains  of  is  usually 
due  to  the  attacks  of  insects  in  a  very  early  stage. 
The  seed-beds  should  be  dressed  with  quick-lime, 
soot,  or  spent  hops,  and  weak  guano-water  or 
quassia-water  may  be  applied.  No  plant  should 
be  set  out  that  is  not  perfect  in  the  central 
parts.  Ed] 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TURF  ON  LAWN.— In  your 
last  issue,  p.  191,  Veronica  repens  is  stated  to  make 
a  good  substitute  for  turf  on  lawn  ;  in  my  opinion 
the  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina  var.  tamariscifolia),  is 
far  more  suitable — makes  a  closer  sward,  it  is  hardy, 
and  requires  no  pegging  down  or  rolling.  On  my 
recommendation,  the  Savin  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  turf  at  Farnborough,  Kent,  and  with  excellent 
results.  A.  D.  Webster. 

A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SIXTY  SUMMERS.  — 
The  following  classification  of  the  last  sixty 
summers,  at  Greenwich,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  months,  may  perhaps  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  Months  are  regarded  as  hot,  when 
above  the  average  temperature ;  cold  in  the  opposite 
case.  Where  some  months  are  specified  as  hot,  the 
rest  (if  any),  are  to  be  understood  as  cold. 

Total. 

1.  All   three    months,    June,    July,  and  August,  hot : 

18J6,  '57,  '50,  'tiS,  '76,  78,  '87,  ('93),  '95,  97,  '99         ...  11 

2.  June  and  July,  hot :  1S35,  '70,  '72,  '85,  '96,  1900  ...  6 

3.  July  and  August,  hot :  1847,  '52,  '55,  '73,  '84,  '86  ...  6 

4.  Juno  and  August,  hot :  1842,  '51,  '56,  '58,  '61,  '/5,  '77  ...  7 

5.  June,  hot  :  1S44,  '45,  '50,  '66,  '89,  '91       6 

6.  July,  hot :  1809,  74,  '81         !..  3 

7.  Augnst,  hot:  1843,  '49,  '63,  '67,   71,  '80,  '83,  '92,  '93     ...  9 

8.  All  three  cold:    1SU,  ('48),  '53,  '54,  '60,  '62, '64,  !79v, 

'82,  ('S8),  '90,  '94 12 
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These  figures  reveal,  I  think,  some  tendencies  of 
our  climate.  The  first  and  last  divisions,  three 
months  hot  and  three  months  cold,  present  another 
aspect  of  a  fact  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
attention,  viz  ,  that  most  of  our  very  hot  summers 
are  in  the  later  half  of  a  decade  (reckoned  from 
years  ending  0  to  years  ending  9).  Thus,  of 
eleven  very  hot  summers,  in  the  above  sense, 
ten  are  in  the  later  half  ;  and  of  twelve 
very  cool  summers,  nine  are  in  the  earlier 
half  (the  exceptions  are  indicated  by  brackets). 
These  two  sections,  twenty -three  summers  in  all, 
comprise,  it  will  be  seen,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole ;  besides  heading  the  list.  The  next 
commonest  case  is  that  of  August  hot,  and  June 
and  July  cool  (nine  cases)  ;  but  it  is  little  above  the 
four  sections,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  six  or  seven 
cases  each.  The  rarest  case  is  July  hot,  between 
two  cool  months.  These  relations  might,  of  course, 
be  altered  in  time.  Each  decade  is  represented 
both  in  the  first  and  the  last  section,  but  in  no 
others.  The  large  number  of  summers  with  three 
months  hot  in  the  nineties  (4)  is  noteworthy. 
Other  relations  may  be  made  out  by  your  readers. 
Alex.  B.  MacDowaU,  F.R.Mel.S. 

THE  AUBERGINE.  — Since  sending  you  the  note 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
I  have  come  across  a  curious  and  interesting 
reference  to  the  Aubergine  in  the  first  volume  of 
Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine,  1826,  p.  307.  It  is 
comprised  in  "  Notices  of  Communications  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  between  January  1,  1822, 
and  January  1,  1823,  of  which  separate  Accounts 
have  not  been  published  in  the  Transactions."  The 
extract  runs  thus: — "Peter  Rainier  Eyr,  Captain 
R.N.,  communicated  directions  for  cultivating  and 
cooking  the  BVinjal,  a  variety  of  the  common  Egg- 
plant (Solanum  melongena),  producing  dark  coloured 
elongated  fruit,  which  is  much  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  especially  at  Bombay.  It  is  also  established 
as  an  esculent  in  the  French  gardens,  under  the 
name  of  Aubergine.  .  .  .  They  are  very  generally 
used  in  the  East  Indies  in  curries  and  made  dishes  ; 
but  the  usual  and  best  mode  of  dressing  them  is, 
first  to  parboil  them,  and  then,  dividing  them 
lengthwise,  to  score  them  across  and  across  with  a 
knife,  to  dress  them  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  to  broil  them  on  a  gridiron."  W.  Roberts, 
47,  Lansdoicne  Gardens,  S.  W. 


SOBRALIA  CATTLEYA.  —  In  your  article  on 
Highbury  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  remarks 
on  Sobralia  Cattleya,  as  it  is  probably  the  sam : 
plant  which  I  tried  to  induce  to  flower,  but  with- 
out result.  When  I  came  to  this  place  I  Lund 
here  a  strong  specimen  of  this  species,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
Birmingham,  I  resolved  to  try  outdoor  treatment, 
during  the  summer  for  this  plant.  It  was  placed 
outside  against  a  wall  for  three  months,  and  from 
the  middle  of  June  it  was  slightly  shaded  from  the 
sun  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  until  the 
foliage  became  hardened.  The  treatment  seemed 
to  suit  the  plant,  which  has  been  proved  by  its 
starting  vigorously  from  the  base ;  and  these 
growths  differed  in  some  respects  from  those  which 
grew  under  glass,  as  they  formed  at  the  base  a  bulb 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  and 
this  formation  caused  me  to  have  great  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  In  the  month  of  September  the 
plant  was  put  back  into  a  house  where  Dendro- 
biums  were  resting,  and  kept  for  nearly  six  months 
without  any  water  being  afforded  it,  but  no  flowers 
came.  I  tried  the  same  kind  of  treatment  for 
three  years,  except  that  Veitch's  horticultural 
manure  was  applied  during  the  summer,  and  the 
plant  was  not  kept  so  dry  during  the  winter  ;  but 
I  had  no  success.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  outdoor 
treatment  for  this  species  of  Sobralia.  G.  Woolj'ord, 
The  Priory,  I.  W. 

POTATO  TRIALS  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY'S  GARDENS,  CHISWICK. —  Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
p.  210,  seems  to  infer  that  when  the  variety  Beauty 
of  Hebron  was  sent  from  the  U.S.  A.,  it  was  a  variety 
that  would  stand  all  kinds  of  tests  for  all  time,  and 
that  a  dry  season  suits  the  Boft-  topped  American 
varieties,  which  are  very  prone  to  the  disease  iu 
wet  seasons.  No  doubt  all  those  who  like  a  white- 
fleshed,  mealy  Potato,  which  Beauty  of  Hebron  is, 
will  agree  that  it  and  its  white  sports,  Duke  of 
Albany,  &c. ,  are  still  useful  varieties,  for  which 
there  is  a  good  demand ;  but  to  attempt  on  those 
grounds  to  disparage  the  general  good  work  done 
by  the  various  Fruit  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  unfair  and  unjust.  No  one 
who  has  attended  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  for  the 
past  few  years  will  assert  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  doing  no  good  work  for  the  gtrden- 
ing  world  in  this  country.   R.  M.,  Newhury. 

I  am  in  no  way  concerned  in  defending  or 

otherwise  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  sixteen  years  ago  ;  what  it  did  or  did  not  do 
in  relation  to  the  Potatos  sent  to  Chiswick  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  it  no  doubt  did  with  good  reasons.  But 
if  that  committee  then  ignored  Beauty  of  Hebron 
or  Puritan,  sent  under  another  name,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  present  body  should  be  the 
subject  of  animadversion  because  now  it  elects  to 
revise  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potato,  as  also  Puritan,  were  sent  to  Chis- 
wick by  someone  to  be  tried  in  conjunction  with 
assumed  new  varieties,  and  the  committee  on  lift- 
ing the  produce  and  finding  both  gave  such  capital 
crops,  had  both  sent  together  with  others  to  be 
cooked,  and  both  when  cooked  were  of  such  admi- 
rable quality,  that  finding  neither  had  previously 
received  any  award,  gave  such  to  both.  I  having 
had  a  very  wide  experience  of  Potatos,  and  never 
before  heard  of  Queen  of  the  Earlies.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom 
to  grow  Puritan  on  receiving  it  from  America,  and 
found  it  to  resemble  the  white  form  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  But  the  variety  sported  first  in  America, 
and  the  sport  having  got  universally  into  commercs 
under  the  name  of  Puritan  ;  and  it  is  the  shorter 
name  also  that  has  been  generally  adopted  ;  hence 
the  pink  form  gets  an  award  as  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
and  the  white  one  as  Puritan.  Mr.  Godfrey  refers 
to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Journal  of  1S97,  that  the  soil  did  not 
suit  Beauty  of  Hebron,  &o.  Everyone  familiar 
with  the  soil  of  the  Chiswick  gardens  knows 
that  in  hot,  dry  seasons  it  dries  up  so  rapidly 
that  only  gross-growing  Potatos  can  thrive  in 
it.  That  was  the  case  in  1897.  This  year  the 
moisture  having  been  more  abundant,  early  varie- 
ties have  done  better,  there,  than  have  late  ones 
generally,  as  these  latter  have  made  far  too  much 
top-growth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  varieties  named 
came  out  so  well.  Mr.  Godfrey  wishes  to  see  the 
committee  bound  hard  and  fast  by  the  "object" 
he  quotes  in  relation  to  giving  encouragement  to 
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new  things.  But  that  object  does  not  exclude 
granting  awards  to  good  old  things  also.  The 
object  quoted  is  the  primary  guide  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  not  the  sole  one.  Whether  the 
awards  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
committees  have  no  weight  with  practical  men,  or 
they  have,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  have  found 
Mr.  Godfrey  to  be  just  as  anxious  to  obtain  them 
as  anyone  else,  and  no  doubt  just  as  disappointed 
as  others  when  he  has  failed.  But  those  who  fail 
often  do  so  in  good  company.  However,  it  is  very 
evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  committees, 
that  there  is  a  great — indeed,  an  increasing  desire, 
to  secure  awards  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  thac 
desire  will  continue  to  grow.  A.  Dean. 


NOTES     ON    TEEES,    &c. 
KILRUDDERY,    BRAY. 


AT 


Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
and  amidst  scenes  of  natural  scenery,  the  gardens 
of  the  Earl  of  Meath  were  happily  conceived. 
The  demesne  and  policies  attached,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
although  their  appearance  recalls  to  our  mind  days 
long  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  extent  of 
their  liberties  embraced  a  considerable  area,  so 
that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, the  ownership  of  the  monastery  of  Kil- 
ruddery  was  transferred  to  a  follower  of  Henry  VIII. , 
and  the  lands  and  heritages  entrusted  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  Sir  William  Brabazon,  a  statesman  and 
warrior  of  considerable  achievements,  and  pro- 
genitor of  the  present  noble  family  (in  passing,  the 
family's  acts,  both  public  and  private,  are  punc- 
tuated by  the  kindest  thoughts  that  sympathy 
can  suggest  ;  starting  and  endowing  schools, 
clearing  areas  for  playgrounds,  and  much  other 
thoughtful  work). 

Owing  to  the  chain  of  succession  being  unbroken, 
the  ancient  deed  of  gift  is  still  extant  ;  and  it  is  in 
perfect  condition    amongst    the    archives    of    the 
family.      The   greatest   privilege    enjoyed    within 
their  policies  was  the  control  of  the  water-supply 
to   a  portion   of   the   Irish  metropolis ;   this   the 
family  retained  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
but     it     was     finally     abolished     in     the     year 
1859,     when     the     Corporation     undertook     the 
task    of     obtaining    a    supply    from    one    source, 
the    Vartry.     The   arms    of  liberty,  which  were 
hung  behind    the   judge's   seat,    and  used  in  the 
Manor  court,  situated  at   the  remote   end    of    a 
portion  of  the  property  in  Dublin,  is  now  at  the 
family  seat ;    the  court  no  longer  exists,   but  a 
fountain   keeps  its    memory  green.       When  once 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  property,  the  links  of 
mediaeval  times  to  be  found  there  are  very  few, 
the  abbey  or  monastery  is  no  longer  visible,  for  the 
hand  of  time  has  carefully  removed  every  vestige, 
leaving  a  few  traces  of  the  bye-gone  pastimes  ;  of 
these  the  sylvan  theatre  is  preserved.    This  theatre 
is  surrounded  with  a   hedge  of  Sweet  Bay,  and  a 
raised  bank  of  green  sward  carefully  clipped,  upon 
which    the  strolling    players  of  Elizabethan   and 
later  times  helped  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours,  and 
Nature  herself  was  the  scenic  artist.     The  bowling- 
green  is  of  large  sizg,  oblong  in  form,  with  steep 
inclines,  and  screened  from  peering  eyes  by  a  Yew- 
hedge   of   massive   proportions,   which   is    still    in 
perfect  health    and   vigour.      Here,  too,   the  de- 
votees of  Isaac  Walton  enjoyed  their  pastime  in  a 
series  of  ponds,  the  only  one  remaining  being  of  the 
shape  of  the  ace  of  clubs.     Mr.  Childs,  his  lord- 
ship's courteous  gardener,  pointed  out  the  sites  of 
the  others,  similarly  designed  to  those  of  the  well- 
known  ace    of  cards.      Quite    close  to  the  lawn, 
and  on   the  right-hand  side,    is  a  very  beautiful 
fountain  in   the  centre,  the  jets  being  numerous, 
and    clustered   together,   and    a    small  pond  kept 
clear  of  all  forms  of  vegetation,  the  whole  being 
surrounded    with   a   well  -  trimmed    Beech    hedge, 
about   30  feet   in   height,    and    at  least    15    feet 
in  thickness.     There  is  a  passage  running  through 
it ;     and    though     I    do     not    know     the     exact 
measurements,  it  would  not  be  far  short  of  7  feet 


in  width,  and  about  10  or  more  feet  high. 
There  is  likewise  an  avenue  leading  to  the  sylvan 
theatre,  possibly  intended  as  a  cool  retreat.  At 
intervals  there  are  life-size  broDze  statues,  a 
more  modern  innovation.  The  whole  conception 
vividly  brings  before  one's  mind  the  formality 
then  reigning,  for  beauty  in  such  a  work  there 
was  none,  and  the  object  must  have  been  purely 
a  utilitarian  one,  withal.  Its  retention  is  desirable 
for  historical  evidence. 

The  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion  is  flanked  in 
the  summer  season  by  Orange  and  Lemon-trees  in  a 
fruit-bearing  condition  ;  on  the  left-hand  side  a 
deep  recess  running  parallel  to  the  avenue,  and 
just  reaching  the  mansion,  was  filled  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  with  varied  specimens  of  carpet-bedding, 
whilst  a  neatly-clipped  hedge  of  Sweet  Bay  and 
Yew  stiffly  outlined  the  whole.  At  one  end 
Dahlias  in  variety  were  blooming  profusely, 
helping  to  vivify  the  sombre  scene.  The  beds 
were  edged  with  Sumach,  dwarf  Hollies,  Golden 
Yew,  and  Juniperus  Sabina  ;  the  edging  towered 
somewhat,  but  viewed  from  the  lawn  the  effect 
was  good.  After  viewing  the  geometrical  designs 
furnished  by  a  member  of  the  family,  which 
are  well  wrought  out,  the  interlacing  of  curves, 
circles,  k,  being,  to  speak  the  least  of  it,  curious  ; 
just  opposite  the  house  a  fine  plant  of  Dracaena 
indivisa  came  into  view.  This  consisted  of  five 
magnificent  side  shoots,  having  their  origin  in  an 
old  stump,  the  crown  of  which  had  died.  They 
were  at  least  over  35  feet  higb.  This  is  about  the 
largest  specimen  found  growing  in  Ireland.  In 
front  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
likewise  kept  free  of  aquatics.  When  in  this  vicinity 
some  curious  traces  of  monkish  times  had  lingered 
whilst  the  centuries  grew  and  waned,  were  noted,  viz., 
a  series  of  hedges,  in  general  desiga  triangular,  and 
radiating  probably  from  one  or  more  centres  ;  they 
were  composed  of  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Beech,  and 
Yew.  They  were  so  constructed,  always  narrowing 
to  a  point,  and  then  opening  out,  but  in  a  different 
direction.  This  curious  design  had  covered  an 
enormous  area  of  ground  ;  the  trees  were  in  perfect 
health,  quite  dense  (except  the  Hornbeam,  which 
was  more  open),  and  a  mass  of  foliage;  and  at 
intervals  statues  were  erected  on  granite  and  lime- 
stone pedestals,  whilst  the  boughs  of  adjoining 
trees  had  formed  a  natural  pergola  over  the  whole, 
whose  umbrageous  shade  was  very  pleasant 
when  resting  from  the  fierce  glare  of  a  summer's 
sun.  When  walking  through  those  quaint  tri- 
angles, a  fine  Yew  hedge  was  observed  ;  it  was 
close  on  a  half  mile  long,  and  the  adjacent  turf  set 
it  off  to  advantage.  Close  by,  Rhododendrons  were 
planted  largely,  comprising  the  best  types,  a  truly 
representative  collection  of  hardy  varieties.  Along- 
side the  pond,  and  facing  the  mansion,  lime-tree 
hedges  were  much  in  evidence.  It  is  from  this 
point  that  several  magniflcent  views  can  be  obtained  : 
looking  from  the  mansion  the  Little  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain  is  seen  in  the  distance,  upon  whose 
sloping  sides  trees  grow  in  abundance.  This 
forms  the  deer  park  ;  and  though  contiguous  to  the 
pleasure  ground,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  moat. 
The  moat  is  in  excellent  preservation.  From  the 
avenue  a  rocky  promontory  is  seen,  the  massive 
rocks  jutting  out  amidst  a  mass  of  foliage.  From 
the  highest  point  hereabouts  the  mansion  of 
Powerscourt  can  be  discerned,  whilst  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  Dublin  lie  at  the  foot.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  vantage  the  gorse-clad  hill,  Brayhead,  can 
best  be  viewed. 

The  Araucaria-walk  disclosed  thriving  trees 
planted  closely,  several  of  which  were  coning 
freely.  Of  the  Scots  Fir,  several  splendid  trees 
were  seen,  with  stems  straight  and  tall,  clearly 
showing  the  suitability  of  the  climate  in  Wicklow 
for  its  culture  for  commercial  purposes.  There  were 
several  fine  specimens,  aDd  the  finest  measured 
5  feet  9  inches  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  on  this  walk  that  two  fine  Pinus  insignis 
are  growing,  one  measuring  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  over  14  feet,  and  at  2  feet  higher  up 
15  feet ;  the  height  of  stem  was  16  feet  8  inches, 


and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  through  the 
branches  was  50  feet ;  its  trunk  was  slightly 
fissured,  and  time  had  etched  on  its  sinuous  stem 
the  tokens  of  age.  Lower  down  the  mount,  the  Atlas 
Cedar  was  represented  by  a  giant  specimen,  whose 
foliage  had  a  sheen  not  usual  with  smaller  speci- 
mens, due  to  the  silvery  hue  of  the  needles.  It 
was  an  attractive  object  when  seen  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  sombre-hued  neighbouring  Conifers.  Its 
trunk  girthed  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet 
2  inches:  the  trunk  was  41  feet  5  inches  high; 
the  diameter  of  the  crown  53  feet.  In  close 
proximity  to  this  Cedar  some  Evergreen  Oaks 
formed  unique  objects.  They  had  been  planted 
close  together,  and  at  the  time  the  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  sojourned  in  Ireland  this 
group  of  Quercus  Ilex  formed  a  theme  for 
discussion,  owing  to  the  enormous  growth 
the  individual  trees  had  made  in  a  very  con- 
stricted area.  The  largest  tree  is  11  feet  in 
girth  at  about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  whilst  the 
remainder  did  not  fall  far  short  of  this.  Then, 
passing  by  grass  walks  flanked  at  intervals  by  close 
and  massive  hedges,  this  densely-planted  area  was 
found  to  be  set  with  trees  of  all  sizes,  most  of  them 
stately  specimens,  and  the  whole  scene  recalled 
the  formal  Dutch  school. 

The  clumps  of  Beech  hereabouts  observed  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The 
finest  tree  gave  the  following  measurements  : 
girth  of  stem  at  breast  height,  14^  feet ;  height, 
104  feet  ;  and  diameter  of  crown,  103  feet.  Abies 
nobilis  is  a  species  which  grows  exceedingly  fast  here. 
A  very  fine  Copper  Beech,  about  60  feet  high,  and 
20  feet  through  the  crown,  was  remarked. 

The  Houses. 
A  range  of  glasshouses  has  been  recently  built 
across  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  apart  from  the 
vineries  and  fruit-houses.    In  the  latter,  good  crops 
of  fruit  were  noted.  A.  O'Neill. 


FOUL-WEATHEE   FLOWEES. 

In  Scotland  the  complaint  is  universal  that 
flower  gardens  have  been  spoiled  by  an  uninter- 
rupted rainfall.  Gardeners  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Island  cannot  realise  what  this  means  to 
those  located  in  the  north,  where  to  meet  the 
family  while  in  residence  a  display  of  bright  flowers 
is  always  desired  in  autumn,  and  specially  planned 
and  worked  for  throughout  the  year.  In  too  many 
instances,  instead  of  brightness  on  the  flower- 
garden  there  is  a  depressing  view  of  flowerless 
Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  of  rotting  China 
Asters  and  Carnations,  or  of  yellowed  and  dying 
Tropasolums.  Those  who  have  turned  aside  from 
the  beaten  paths  have  certainly  the  greatest  case 
for  congratulation  this  year,  and  we  may  expect  as 
a  consequence  the  old-fashioned  bedding  plants  to 
be  less  cultivated  than  ever  in  the  future. 

In  writing  of  foul-weather  flowers  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  are  not  alike  in  withstanding 
wet  weather.  The  best  and  brightest  flowers, 
which  seem  rather  to  enjoy  plenty  of  rain,  are  the 
Begonias  ;  not  the  ordinary  tuberous  section  only, 
but  those  of  the  fibrous-rooted  section  also.  The 
last-named  are  not  largely  grown,  but  some  of 
them,  such  as  Fraicheur,  Obelisque,  and  the  old 
Weltoniensis,  are  well  fitted  to  adorn  a  garden  in 
the  autumn,  and  rain  affects  them  not  at  all. 
Ageratums  are  equally  proof  against  rain  ;  and  that 
very  pretty  annual  with  its  starry  blooms  of  white  and 
lilac,  Braehycome  iberidifolia,  is  invaluable.  I 
was  much  attracted  by  a  simple  combination  con- 
sisting of  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  the  common 
Sweet  Alyssum,  both  of  which  were  perfectly  fresh 
after  the  heaviest  downpour.  Linaria  bipartita 
aurea  reticulata  is  also  a  commendable  plant,  rain 
having  no  bad  effect  upon  its  flowers,  and  it  is 
always  bright  and  telling. 

This  season  I  have  planted  Verbenas  somewhat 
largely,  but  they  have  been  rather  disappointing, 
though    they    possess    the    desirable  property    of 
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quickly  regaining  their  wonted  appearance  directly 
the  rain  has  passed  over.  I  have  colours  absolutely 
true  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  seeds,  and  a  delightful 
variety  of  colours  from  Mr.  Eckford's  strain,  as 
well  as  two  pretty  pink  varieties  from  Miss  Will- 
mot's  garden  at  Warley  Place.  Seedlings  are  so 
easy  to  cultivate  that  raising  stock  from  seeds  will 
be  largely  the  method  of  production  in  the 
future,  when  the  Verbena  again  assumes  the 
position  it  once  held  in  the  flower  garden.  The 
plants  are  best  preserved  over  the  winter  by  keeping 
them  in  a  house  having  a  slight  degree  of 
■warmth,  so  that  growth  be  not  quite  stopped.  East 
Lothian  Stocks  are  likely  also  to  receive  renewed 
attention,  as  nothing  could  be  possibly  tiner  than 
large  beds  of  these  plants.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Antirrhinums,  and  equally  to  the  dwarf 
Tom  Thumb  section  growing  not  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  height,  as  to  the  compact  though  taller 
White  Queeu  and  Golden  Queen.  These  come 
quite  true  from  seeds,  and  they  are  best  treated  as 
half  hardy  annuals  by  sowing  in  heat  in  February. 
The  same  kind  of  treatment  suits  the  glorious 
hybrid  Pentstemons  which  revel  in  a  season  like 
the  present.  Celosias,  both  yellow  and  crimson, 
are  capital  wet  weather  plants,  but  Cockscombs 
have  unfortunately  succumbed  largely  to  damp- 
ing of  the  stems.  Matricaria  "  Golden  Ball  '' 
introduced  three  or  four  years  ago,  though  not  a 
first  -  class  plant,  has  been  very  satisfactory  this 
year,  being  bright  and  effective  when  grouped,  and 
those  who  are  still  looking  out  for  a  substitute  for 
the  Calceolaria  might  rind  it  desirable  to  give  this 
a  trial.  A  dark  purple  Heliotrope  haB  been  so 
markedly  fane  throughout  the  worst  of  the_ weather, 
that  one  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  a  plant  that  was  more  appreciated  many  years 
ago  than  it  is  now.  Of  plants  perhaps  less  appre- 
ciated as  subjects  for  grouping  and  effect  in  the 
mass,  Salvia  patens  has  proved  excellent,  and 
Montbretias  in  bold  masses  are  really  capital. 
Phloxes,  while  the  flowers  are  dashed  off  the 
panicles  with  heavy  and  continued  rains,  so  quickly 
replace  them  with  later  buds,  that  they  may  well 
have  a  place  here. 

While  I  write,  masses  of  Phloxes  in  distinct  colours 
form  one  of  the  most  telling  features  in  the 
garden.  The  most  suitable  varieties  are  good 
whites,  shades  of  pink  and  rose,  of  purple,  and  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  ;  the  most  popular  of  the  scarlet- 
flowered  varieties  is  Coquelicot,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  favour  Flambeau.  Etna  is  also  a  telling  variety. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  that  are  being  intro- 
duced are,  unfortunately,  positively  ugly  in  their 
colouring  ;  and  such  very  old  varieties  as  Bryan 
Wynne,  Bridesmaid,  and  Madame  Maisset,  are 
still  worth  cultivating.  Le  Mahdi,  for  example, 
growing  in  a  group,  has  been  very  disappointing  in 
its  effect.  A  plant  that  has  given  great  satis- 
faction is  the  very  old  Tradescantia  virginica,  of 
which  among  other  forms  I  grow  a  very  dwarf  one 
in  quantity  ;  this  has  been  continually  bright  and 
effective.  Equally  fine  in  its  way  is  Rudbeckia 
speciosa.  Kain  appears  to  make  this  flower 
the  better,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  expanded 
blooms.  To  have  it  at  its  best  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  annually,  divided,  and  replanted  in  fertile 
soil,  placing  the  pieces  about  9  inches  |apart  from 
each  other.  As  flowers  are  produced  till  late  in  the 
season,  these  operations  are  best  undertaken  early 
in  the  spi  ing.  Another  plant,  having  very  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  above,  is  the  annual  Coreopsis 
tinctoria.  It  also  is  proof  against  rain.  The 
"Golden  Glow,"  Rudbeckia  laciniata  fl.  pi.,  along 
with  its  other  good  qualities,  takes  no  harm  from 
rain.  It  is  perhaps  too  tall  for  some  gardens, 
but  if  mixed  with  pink  Hollyhocks  as  I  have  it,  its 
height  is  not  so  conspicuous,  and  the  combination  is 
in  itself  pleasing.  Echinops  Ritrotoo  associates  well 
with  it,  and  this  also  can  be  recommended  aa 
equally  good  in  wet  weather  as  dry.  In  the 
Japanese  Anemones  we  have  also  a  reliable  group 
of  first-class  decorative  plants.  At  present  one 
cannot  say  much  for  the  new  forms.  The  latest, 
Empress  Charlotte,  is  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  earlier 


introductions  have  not  been  unqualified  successes, 
and  mainly  because  wet  weather  was  inimical  to 
the  flowers  expanding  freely. 

The  same  effect  is  seen  in  China  Asters,  the 
double  varieties  of  which  have  had  all  the  expanded 
blooms  rotted  by  the  rain,  while  single  forms  have 
not  been  injured  ;  and  in  like  manner,  while  single 
Dahlias  have  not  been  injuriously  affected,  Cactus 
varieties  have  all  been  destroyed.  Galtonia  candi- 
cans  proves  equally  good  this  season  as  in  former 
ones,  and  Boltonia  asteroides  has  never  been  pret- 
tier, while  the  early  Asters,  such  as  A.  ptarmi- 
loides,  A.  Milleri,  A.  aurora,  A.  corymbosa,  A. 
puniceus,  and  others,  have  not  been  damaged  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  sections  of  Mari- 
golds, which  are  undoubtedly  flowers  for  all  kinds 
of  weather.  The  double  forms  of  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium  have  also  been  quite  bright,  but  early 
sorts  of  C.  indicum  have  generally  done  badly,  and 
none  more  so  than  M  G.  Griinerwald,  which  was 
superb  last  season.  With  the  annual  Larkspurs 
I  will  conclude  this  short  list,  and  among  these  a 
dwarf  clear  blue  variety  named  "  Butterfly,"  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  ,  has  been  particularly  fine. 
Pansies  of  all  classes  have  also  done  well.   B. 


SOCI  ETIES. 

—         * 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

When  a  few  weeks  since  the  Conference  on  Sweet  Peas 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  took 
a  leading  part ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  September  11,  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  the  Warriston 
Nurseries,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Eckford  gave  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  for  lecturing,  viz  ,  that  the  horticultural  lecture  had 
now  come  to  stay,  and  the  art  of  cultivating  the  Sweet  Pea 
had  come  to  be  developed  here  to  the  utmost  perfection  the 
plant  was  capable  of.  On  the  table  stood  three  vases  of  very 
Gee  Tea  Roses,  one  of  mixed  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
including  a  vaseful  of  Crimson  Pride  of  a  striking  tint.  There 
were  besides  Cranston  Excelsior,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Trebon's 
Onions  ;  a  boxful  of  Rubus  midway  between  a  Blackberry  and 
a  Raspberry  ;  and  Verbena  Miss  Wilniot,  a  flower  of  a  bright 
pink  colour. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and  four  new  members 
proposed.  The  chairman,  Mr.  McKenzie,  then  alluded  to 
the  Sweet  Pea,  and  Mr.  Eckford  read  the  same  paper  which 
he  read  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Conference. 

A  gentl°man  non-member  then  spoke  and  said,  Sweet  Pea 
Cupid  was  not  of  much  use  in  the  north.  Mr.  Jas.  Grine 
called  the  Sweet  Pea  the  fljwer  of  the  field.  It  did  not 
require  much  manuring;  we  might  have  them  longer,  perhaps, 
and  stronger.  Mr.  Brotherton  said  if  anyone  deserved  a 
medal  it  was  Mr.  Eckford.  He  was  first  in  America,  first' in 
Britain,  and  first  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wright,  editor  of  The 
Gardener,  spoke  against  excessive  manuring,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  making  many  leaves  and  shoots,  S  or  10  feet  high, 
and  long  stems.  Mr.  Todd  said  the  more  manure  the  better. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  had  then  a  clear  reply  from  Mr.  Eckford  to  the 
question — Do  you  consider  the  Sweet  Pea  as  hardy  as  the 
Marrowfat  and  other  edible  Peas?  The  answer  was— Yes. 
D.  T.  F. 


BOSTON  DAHLIA. 


September  13.— The  Dahlia-loving  folk  of  Boston  (Line.) 
can  be  complimented  upon  making  an  excellent  display  at  the 
second  exhibition  of  their  Society  on  the  13th  inst.  It  took 
place  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  and  a  very  fine  display 
resulted.  The  Boston  amateur  gardeners  have  taken  to  the 
Dahlia,  and  so  have  many  of  the  working  men  ;  they  grow 
them  well,  and  stage  them  in  an  excellent  manner.  That  the 
Dahlia  is  th'e  flower  of  the  poor  man  was  illustrated  here  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 

Chief  among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  an  extensive 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  herbaceous  perennials  and 
annuals,  the  latter  comprising  a  collection  of  the  various 
types  of  Asters.  Tomatos  and  other  choice  vegetables  were 
also  included.  This  came  from  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &Son, 
Ltd.,  seed  merchants,  Boston,  and  occupied  one  end  of  the 
Hall.  Mr.  J.  Green  (Hobbies  &  Co.),  Dereham,  staged 
a  large  and  imposing  collection  of  Dahlias  (the  newer  Cactus 
types  predominating),  Gloxinias,  and  garden  Roses,  &c. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  J.  Arnold,  florist,  Stoke, 
Devonport,  sent  a  collection  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  some  of 
which  bore  names  borne  by  varieties  which  have  received  the 
Certificate  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Mr.  A.  Edwards, 
Arnold,  Notts,  had  one  of  his  artistic  collections  of  Ferns  ; 


and  Mr.  H.  H.  Small,  florist,  Boston,  had  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  a  good  assortment  of  cut  flowers. 

The  chief  competitive  class  was  denominated  a  Champion 
one,  and  handsome  prizes  were  offered  for  twenty-four  show 
Dahlias  shown  on  boards,  and  twelve  bunches  each  of  Cactus 
aud  Pompon  varieties.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were 
placed  1st,  having  splendid  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  good  show 
and  Pompon  varieties.  Of  the  former  they  had  Cornucopia, 
Elsie,  Ajax,  Night,  Mary  Service,  Innovation,  Fighting  Mac, 
a  very  promising  new  variety  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Carter 
Page,  Britannia,  and  Magnificent.  Of  show  Dahlias  they  had 
Harrison  Weir,  Gloirc  de  Syon,  Duke  of  Fife,  Colonist, 
Florence  Tranter,  W.  Keith,  William  Powell,  Eclipse,  Dorothy, 
Duchess  of  York,  Arthur  Rawlings,  John  Walker,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Virginalc,  &c.  Of  Pompous  they  had,  in  good 
form,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Arthur  West,  Emily  Hopper,  Dragon, 
Edith  Bryant,  Bacchus,  Whisper,  Dr.  Jim,  &c.  Mr.  John 
Walker,  nurserymin,  Thame,  was  2nd  ;  ho  having  very  tine 
show  Dahlias,  and  charming  Pompons,  but  lost  on  his  Cactus, 
which  lacked  refinement. 

There  were  several  additional  open  classes,  and  in  the  lead- 
ing one  for  twenty-four  show  and  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  Walker 
was  again  1st  with  highly-finished  blooms,  chief  among  them 
being  W.  Powell,  Imperial,  Majestic,  John  Hickling,  Mabel 
Stanton,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Kathleen,  and  J.  C.  Vaughan ;  Mr. 
G.  Humphries  was  '2nd.  Mr.  Walker  was  again  1st  for 
twelve  varieties. 

The  class  for  twenty  four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  shown  on 
boards  brought  an  excellent  competition.  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.  were  1st  with  highly-finished  blooms  of  Britannia,  Magui- 
ficent,  Progenitor,  Elsie,  Cornucopia,  Ruby,  Loyalty,  Zephyr, 
Night,  William  Treseder,  Island  Queen,  J.  F.  Hudson,  Keynes' 
White,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  nurseryman,  Woking,  was  a 
good  2nd,  staging  capital  blooms  also  of  much  the  same 
varieties. 

With  twelve  blooms  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  were  again  1st, 
and  Mr.  John  Walker,  2nd. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  nurseryman,  Savenoaks,  had  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  consisting  of  small,  even,  perfect 
blooms  of  Lilian,  Ganymede,  Ernest  Harper,  Sunay  Day- 
break, Douglas,  Snowfiake,  Nerissa,  Phoebe,  The  Duke, 
Donovan,  &e.  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  was  2na. 

With  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  Mr.  Humphries 
was  1st ;  his  leading  varieties  were  Britannia,  Magnificent, 
Major  Weston,  Clown,  Floradora,  Cinderella,  Island  Queen, 
Arthur  Vasey,  Keynes'  White,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  was  2nd. 
The  best  vase  of  Dahlias,  a  charming  one,  came  from  Mr,. 
M.  V.  Seale. 

There  were  several  classes  for  amateurs  ;  the  most  suc- 
cessful with  show  Dahlias  were  Messrs.  Z.  Ixgold  and  W.  H. 
Rawnsley.  There  were  classes  also  for  show  Dahlias  grown 
by  amateurs,  and  in  these  the  working-men  staged  good 
blooms. 


DAHLIA    SHOW    AT    THE    ROYAL 
AQTJARITJM. 

September  IS,  19,  20.— In  place  of  the  Dahlia  show  that  for 
some  years  has  been  held  in  September  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  the  Aquarium  Company  arranged  a  similar 
exhibition  for  the  above  dates.  Mr.  R.  Dean  acted  as 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  show.  There  were 
thirteen  competitive  classes,  and  in  most  of  them  there  were 
numerous  exhibits,  and  the  blooms  were  of  good  quality.  The 
competitive  exhibits  were  accompanied  by  some  fine  displays 
from  trading  firms,  and  together  they  made  an  excellent 
exhibition. 

The  principal  class  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  was  one  for 
twenty-four  blooms  distinct,  and  it  was  won  by  an  exhibit 
from  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  that  showed  very 
good  quality.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley 
Nurseries,  Chippenham,  was  2nd ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks.  Another  class  for 
twelve  blooms  (amateurs)  was  won  by  E.  West,  jun.,  Esq, 
The  Laurels,  Frieth,  Henjey- on -Thames. 

The  Cactus  varieties  were  most  popular,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  twelve 
varieties  in  bunches,  showing  the  lovely  Rosiua,  and  others 
certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Messrs.  James 
Stredwick  <fc  Son,  Silver  Hill  Nurseries,  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  were  2nd ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  single  blooms  distinct 
(on  boards),  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J,  Stredwick  &  Son  ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  2nd;  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  following. 

An  amateurs  class  for  nine  varieties,  three  bl03ms  in  a 
bunch,  was  won  by  Herbert  L.  Brousson,  jun.,  Esq., 
Sidcup  Place,  Sidcup,  Kent ;  and  F.  W.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Great 
Martins,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  TwyforJ,  Berks,  was  2nd. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct,  on  boards  (amateurs),  were  best 
from  E.  West,  jun.,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  R.  Buroin,  St.  Neot's, 
Hunts,  was  2nd. 

A  vase  arranged  with  twelve  Cactus  blooms  and  suitable 
foliage  from  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  Heath  View,  Horsell, 
Woking,  was  very  pretty.  The  blooms  used  were  crimson 
and  yellow  varieties,  relieved  with  a  few  Codneum-leaves,  &c. 
A  larger  class  for  three  vases,  each  to  contain  nine  Cactus 
blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 
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Pompon  Dahlias  were  shown  very  creditably  by  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  wlu  had  1st  piize  for  twelve  varieties  shown  in 
bunches.  Emily  Hopper,  Douglas,  Nellie  B'oomhead,  Dono- 
van, Spitfire,  and  Ganymede,  were  conspicuous  varieties 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  2od. 

An  amateurs'  class  for  six  varieties  wag  won  by  R.  Burg  in, 
Esq.,  St.  Neot's,  Hunts. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  had  the  best  collection  of  single  flowered 
varieties  in  the  nurserymen's  class ;  and  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  the  best  collection  in  that  reserved 
to  amateurs. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  had  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building.  His  large,  showy  type  of  Cactus  varieties  was  well 
exhibited,  as  Red  Rover,  Uncle  Tom  (deepest  crimson);  The 
Clown,  light  red,  with  white  tips  to  the  petals  ;  Zephyr, 
magenta,  with  purple  shade;  Major  Weston,  Radiance,  &c. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fowle,  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Teign- 
mouth,  showed  Dahlia  blooms,  Sweet  Peas,  and  zonal 
Pelargonium  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  had  a  collection  of  Begonia  flowers  from  the  plants 
iri  the  open  air. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewis- 
ham,  had  a  very  nice  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  which 
the  principal  features  were  small  groups  of  Cannas  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the  Begonias  having  been  lifted 
from  the  open  ground.  There  were  winter-flowering  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  also,  including  Moonlight,  a  variety  with 
white  flowers,  that  appears  to  travel  well  and  hold  its 
blooms.  Bamboos,  Codiaeums,  Palms,  &c,  formed  a  back- 
ground to  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  capital 
exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  put  up  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  and  at  either  end  of  this  exhibit  the  same  firm  had 
groups  of  their  showy  Cannas  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpington, 
Kent,  had  an  immense  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  and  with  these  were 
also  shown  excellent  Antirrhinums,  white  and  yellow  Queen  ; 
Mangolds,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  showed  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Gladiolus  and  other  hardy  flowers;  and  Messrs. 
Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  exhibited  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &Son,  Upper Holloway, London,  N., 
showed  blooms  of  a  white  decorative  Dahlia  named  Snowflake  ; 
and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  showed  a  collection  of  Dahlias  and 
excellent  specimens  of  Physalis  Francheti  fruits. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts, 
had  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  several  other  exhibitors  staged  seedling  Dahlias. 


DERBY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

September  12,  13.— Splendid  weather  was  experienced  on 
both  days  of  the  exhibition  held  in  Derby  by  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society;  the  horticultural 
ion  was  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits  of 
fruit,  flowers,  plants,  aDd  vegetables,  were  of  very  good 
quality.  The  competition  for  the  best  group  of  plants,  to 
cover  an  area  of  200  square  feet,  is  generally  strong  at  Derby. 
In  this  year  six  well  known  competitors  came  in,  namely, 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Riddings  House, 
Alfreton  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  nurseryman,  Cheltenham  ;  Mr  J. 
S.  Sharp,  nurseryman,  Huddersfield  ;  Mr.  G.  Woodgate, 
gr.  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on- 
Trent;  Mr.  W.  Finch,  nurseryman,  Coventry;  and  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  nurseryman,  of  Leamington  ;  the  prizes  going  in  the 
order  of  the  names  of  the  exhibitors.  The  groups  filled  the 
whole  central  space  in  a  large  tent,  and  gave  a  very  charming 
effect.  Codieeums,  Palms,  Bamboos,  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ferns, 
Acalyphas,  and  lxoras,  constituted  the  finer  plants.  The 
Codiieums  in  Mr.  Ward's  group  were  fine  examples  of  good 
culture,  averaging  5  feet  in  height,  and  carrying  foliage 
which  descended  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  varieties 
comprised  caudatum  Princess  of  Wales,  Warreni,  Aigburth 
Gem,  and  Thomsoni. 

The  competition  in  the  fruit  classes  was  generally  keen, 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Five 
competitors  entered  in  the  class  for  a  decorated  dessert- table, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  Lord  Harrington,  Elvaston, 
obtained  the  premier  award ;  Mr.  A.  McCulloch,  gr.  to  W.  F. 
Webb,  Esq.,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  J. 
Read,  gr.  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  was  3rd. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  McCulloch  2nd,  in 
the  competition  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes. 

For  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
a^ain  1st ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Evans,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Wilmot,  Chaddesden  Hall, 
Derby,  was  1st  for  a  Melon ;  Mr.  Goodacre  1st  for  Peaches, 
dessert  Apples,  and  dessert  Pears  ;  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  1st 
for  Nectarines;  and  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  1st  for  kitchen 
Apples. 

The  competition  in  the  vegetable  classes  was  very  keen,  and 
1st  piizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Ward  for  Tomatos,  Mr.  A. 
Ruddock,  for  Kidney  Potatos,  white  coloured  and  white  round 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Woodward  for  coloured  round  Potatos, 
white  Cabbage,  red  Cabbage,  and  red  Celery. 

Mr.  G.  Wadeson  was  1st  for  a  dish  of  Peas,  Mr.  G.  Wood- 
gate  for  one  of  Scarlet  Runners,  Beans,  Turnips,  Parsnips, 


Vegetable-Marrows,  C03  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Beetroot,  and 
collection  of  herbs  ;  Mr.  J.  Read  for  Onions  and  Carrots; 
Mr.  A.  Shirland  for  White  Celery  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Earp  for 
Cucumbers. 

For  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's  special  prizes  for  six  distinct 
kinds  of  vegetables,  there  were  five  competitors,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  Read,  and  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  winning  the 
prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  special  prizes  for  a  similar  collection 
were  won  by  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  Mr.  J.  Read,  and  Mr.  "W. 
Merriman  respectively. 

The  exhibits  of  the  amateurs  and  cottagers  made  a  grand 
show,  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  space  of  two  large 
tents.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  vegetable  classes  in  these 
two  divisions  ranged  from  ten  to  nineteen,  the  number  of 
entries  for  the  whole  of  the  horticultural  section  exceeding 
1100. 

Several  non-competitive  collections  were  staged,  chief 
among  them  being  Dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex  ;  cut  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
from  Mr.  H.  Deveril,  Banbury  ;  and  Onions  from  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  Blaudford,  Dorset,  to  all  of  whom  special  awards 
were  made.  G.  W. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

Grapes.— A*  noted  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Lunt,  gr.  at  Keir 
secured  the  1st  prizes  for  the  Grapes  ;  he  staged  in  both  of  the 
six-bunch  classes,  and  also  in  that  for  four  bunches.  The 
varieties  shown  were  Madresfield  Court,  large  in  berry  and 
highly  finished  ;  Alnwick  Seedling,  of  fine  quality  ;  and  per- 
fectly ripe  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  and  go:>d 
examples  of  Mrs.  Pince  and  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  were 
included  in  the  fours. 

Black  Hamburgh  were  better  shown  than  has  been 
remarked  in  Scotland  for  several  years.  An  extra  inducement 
was  afforded  this  year  in  a  medal  offered  by  the  Society  for  any 
bunch  the  judges  thought  worth  seven  and  a  half  points  out  of 
a  possible  nine  points.  Mr.  Mattison,  gr.,  Currie,  and  Mr. 
Potter,  gr.,  Whitehall,  Cumberland,  receiving  a  Bronze 
Medal  each  for  a  bunch  to  which  seven  and  a  half  points  were 
apportioned.  The  bunches  of  Muscat,  of  Alexandria  from  Mr. 
Lunt  were  unsurpassable,  and  he  took  the  1st  prize  for  this 
variety,  and  was  also  1st  for  the  best  flavoured  white  Grape 
with  a  cluster  of  the  same  variety.  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  nurserymen,  of  Kippen,  were  also  prominent 
exhibitors  in  the  Grape  classes,  coming  2nd  to  Mr.  Lunt  for 
six  and  four  bunches,  with  grand  examples  of  cultivation, 
also  securing  1st  for  black  Alieante.  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  gr., 
Dailzie,  Peebles,  had  the  best  Lady  Downes,  and  Mr.  Lunt 
the  finest  Madresfield  Court,  as  well  as  taking  1st  prize  for  the 
best  white  Grape  in  the  show,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Collections  of  Fruit.— For  ten  dishes,  Mr.  N.  T.  Barnes,  gr. 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester  (who  also 
secured  1st  for  decorated  table  of  fruit),  was  1st,  showing 
excellent  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ; 
grand  dishes  of  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear,  and  King  of  Tom- 
kins  County  Apple,  Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  Nectarines,  a 
fine  Melon,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  and  Morello  Cherries ; 
Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford,  Dalkeith,  was 
a  good  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ailsa,  Culzean 
Castle,  May  bole,  was  3rd.  The  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit  was 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Gallowav,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown,  who  showed  Scottish -grown  fruits  at  their 
best.  The  1st  prize  collections  of  orchard-house  fruit  came  from 
Mr.  Beisant,  gr.,  Castle  Huntly,  Perthshire,  who  staged  dishes 
of  splendid  fruits  of  Marguerite  de  Marrilat,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres  Pears,  Emperor  Alexander  Apple,  and  fine  Magnum 
Bonum  Plum.  Among  those  who  were  the  most  successful  in 
the  hardy  fruit  classes  were  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Day,  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  gr.  at  the  Glen,  for  Plums; 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Carnegie,  Mr.  J.  Day,  Mr.  D.  Gib- 
son, Mr.  R.  W.  Whiting,  Mr.  J.  Dymock,  for  Apples  ;  among 
which  last,  the  following  were  well  represented  :  The  Queen, 
Melon,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Lord  Derby, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Ecklinville,  LadySudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Warner's  King,  and  Lord  Suffield.  In  the  Pear  classes,  which 
were  well  filled,  the  same  exhibitors,  with  Mr.  Cook,  gr., 
Gosford,  East  Lothian,  were  to  the  front. 

PLANTS. 

The  bast  of  the  plants  shown  were  Orchids,  from  Mr.  W. 
Shard,  gr.,  Freelands,  Perth  ;  the  six  foliage-plants,  from  Mr. 
T.  Lunt;  and  six  of  the  same,  in  9-inch  pots,  from  the  same 
exhibitor.  Two  Caladinms  from  Mr.  Lunt,  and  four  Exotic 
Ferns  from  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Canaan  Lane,  who  also  secured  the 
1st  prize  for  table-plants. 

Cut  Flowers.— Gladiolus  were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  A. 
Bennet,  Tweedmouth,  took  the  1st  prize  for  twelve,  and  for 
six  spikes  with  good  examples.  Mr.  Edward  Keith,  gr., 
Wellington,  Cambo,  in  the  same  way  secured  both  1st  for 
Hollyhock  blooms ;  and  Mr.  W.  Veitch,  gr.,  The  Cemetery, 
Carlisle,  secured  1st  prizes  for  Show  and  for  Fancy  Dahlias. 
The  best  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Duncan  Fooo,  gr., 
Duns,  which  were  good  and  bright  for  the  time  of  year.  Fur 
Roses,  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Brvdon,  gr.,  Tweedbank, 
Innerleithen,  were  most  successful,  their  blooms  being  fresh 
and  clean.  The  best  Chrysanthemum  blooms  were  staged  by 
Mr.  Baikd  ;  and  twelve  trusses  of  the  same  by  Mr.  Black. 

In  the  nurserymen's  division,  Roses  were  the  exhibits 
which  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  Here, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  nurseryman,  Belfast,  took  1st  for  thirty- 
six  blooms  ;  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  being  very 
good  2nd. 


For  twenfy-four  Teas,  Messrs.  Adam  &Cragmyle,  Rubislaw, 
were  1st  with  fresh-looking,  small  blooms ;  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  had  the  finest  Gladiolus  in  Ihe  show  ; 
and  the  best  Hollyhocks  were  staged  by  Mr.  Downie, 
Finkhill. 

The  tables  of  cut  herbaceous  border  flowers,  a3  noted 
last  week,  were  very  striking ;  and  the  1st  and  2nd  prize 
collections  were  of  almost  equal  merit.  Messrs.  Cocker  & 
Sons  staging  a  nice  lot  of  Montbretias,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
of  Pyrethrum  and  Gladiolus,  in  addition  to  many  others. 

The  Society  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  for  a  collection  of  fine  vegetables  and  flowers  ; 
and  a  Silver  Medal  was  given  to  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 
Colchester,  for  a  table  of  Lilies  in  which  L.  longifolium  iu 
variety  was  conspicuous. 

A  grand  group  of  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias,  Roses,  Marigolds, 
with  twenty-five  dishes  of  Tomatos,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  also  secured  a  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  were  the  recipients  of  a  Silver 
Medal  for  their  tine  exhibit  of  Grapes. 

A  large  number  of  Special  Awards  and  Awards  of  Merit 
were  also  made  to  other  trade  firms,  to  whom  the  society  and 
the  public  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  show. 

The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  met  on  the  12th,  the 
former  making  no  awards  ;  but  the  Floral  Committee  gave  to 
Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Begonia 
Caledonia,  and  to  another  exhibitor  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
white  Carnation  Miss  F.  Sutherland. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Moffat  and  Upper  Annandale. — The  annual  show  took 
place  on  the  cricket  field  on  the  14th  inst.  The  entries 
showed  a  considerable  falling  off  this  year,  especially  in  the 
amateur  classes,  numbering  1,075  against  1,200  last  year. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  an  exceedingly  meritorious  show. 
Cut  flowers  were,  as  usual,  especially  strong,  and  fruit,  parti- 
cularly in  the  gardeners'  section,  was  good.  Messrs.  Kerr, 
Bros.,  Dumfries,  had  on  exhibition  a  fine  stand  of  new  varie- 
ties of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  some  beautiful  Liliums.  Messrs. 
Palmer  &  Sons,  Annan,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  &  Son, 
Stranraer,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  hybrid 
perpetual  and  hybrid  Tea  Roses.  The  tables  of  stove  plants 
of  Messrs.  Ewen  Cameron,  Ericstane,  and  William  Murray, 
Ardenholm,  were  very  fine.  These  exhibitors  were  the  most 
successful  in  the  gardeners'  classes,  Messrs.  L.  Frazer, 
Craigielands ;  J.  Hamilton,  Haywood;  and  J.  Allan, 
Arundel  House,  Dumfries,  running  them  closely. 


Trade  Notice. 


We  are  requested  to  inform  our  readers  that 
Frau  Marie  Miiller,  widow  of  the  late  Ernst 
Miiller,  has  become  the  proprietress  of  the  con- 
cern, trading  as  "T.  C.  Schmidt"  in  Erfurt, 
of  which  her  late  husband  was  the  head.  The 
business  will,  in  all  its  branches,  be  carried  on 
as  heretofore. 


Markets. 


GO  VENT  GARDEN,  SEPTEMBER  20. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 
Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,       English, 
per  bushel- 
Worcester    Pear- 
main    

Warner's  King  ... 

Suflields 

Keswicks 

Various    

Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Blackberries,  peck . . . 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Figs     (New),     per 

dozen 

Filberts,  per  lb.    ... 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.  . 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

—  Muscats,       A., 

per  lb. 

—  Muscats,       B.( 
per  lb. 

Belgian,  per  lb. 


3  0-40 

4  0  — 
16-26 
10-20 
10-30 
7  0-11  0 
10  — 
0  4£  — 


0  9- 
0  3 


1  0 


10-16 
0  9-10 

10-20 
16-19 

2  0-26 


10-16 
0  6-10, 

—  AlnTeira,inbrIs.  10  0-1 1  0  ;  Green      Gages 
Lemons,  case        ...  25  0-30  0        sieves 


Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Glass  A 

Class  B 

Oranges,    Jamaica, 

per  case  (200)... 

Peaches,  per  doz.— 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Pears,  Califoraian, 
cases    

—  home       grown 
Hazels,  bush... 

—  Willms.,  English 

sieve 

—  —  bushels 

—  Stewing,  p.  bkt. 

—  French,       Bon 
Louise,  in  crates. 

Duchess,   in 

crates      

Pines,  each 
Plums  in  sieve 

—  English,  various 
per  sieve 


4  0- 
3  0- 


8  0 
4  0 


s  0-10  0 
2  6-40 


16-20 

16-20 

3  0-36 
2  6    — 


Melons,  each 
—  Valencia 
cases (48) 


in 


10-10 
60    - 


Walnuts,    good 

shelled,  peck     ... 

—  in,  bags 


5  0-80 
16-30 

1  0    — 

0  9-13 

2  0-40 


66    - 
22  U    — 
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Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Price; 
s.  d.  S.  d. 


Asp&ragna  "Fern,' 

bunch      

Asters,  duz.  bunches 
O&rnatiouB,  per  doi. 

blooms 

Cattleyos,  per  dozen 
Eucharia,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doi. 

ppikes      

Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
LilimnHarriBii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolimn 

album,  doz.  blms. 
Lilium  rubrum.doz. 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen  ... 


s.  d.  s.  a. 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
10-20        doz.  bunches     ...     9  0-15  0 
2  0-40     Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-80 
10-2  0    Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

0  0-12  0  :      bunches 2  0-40 

2  0-40    Mignonette, doz. bun.  4  0-  b  0 

Montbretias,  bunch    0  6    — 
16-2  6    Odoiitoglossoms,  per 

dozen       4  0-80 

S  6-  5  0    Roses,  Red,  per  doz.    10-30 

2  G-  4  0      —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen 10-30 

3  0-50      —  Safrano,        per 

dozen 10-30 

10-30      —  Catherine  Mer- 
10-40  met,  per  dozen    30-50 

Smil&x,  per  bunch    4  0-50 
3  0-50    Tuberoses,  per  dot 

blooms 0  4-06 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adlantmns,  p.  doi.  6 
Arbor-vitfe,v&r.,doi.  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doi.  18 

—  specimen,  each  6 
Cannas,  per  dozen  18 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 13 

—  viridis,  perdoa.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Enonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,     var. , 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    In   variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


d.  s.  d.  | 

0-7  0 

0-S6  0 

0-86  0  ; 

O-10  6 

0    — 

0-30  0 

0-10  0 

0-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-86  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

s.  tl.  s.  d. 
Ferns,    small,   per 

100  4  0-  fl  0 

Ft cus  elastic*,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 
Lycopodiums,  doi.  8  0-40 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen      8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.    1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-68  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar* 

let,  per  dozen       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleaf.perdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spineas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 


Vegetables. 

Aubergines,  per.  dz. 
Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush. 

—  English,  dwarf, 
per  bushel 

—  —  per  sieve... 
Heetroots,  bushel . . 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
uabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  new,  dozen 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  telly     

dress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  .., 
Kndive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  English,  score  . 
Garlic,  new,  lb.    ... 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  foreign,    per 
bundle 

Leeks,     per    dozen 

bunches 

Lettuce,      English 
Cabbage,  bush. 

—  English       Cos, 
per  score 


— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

2  0    —      Mint,  new,  p.  doz* 

bunches  ...     1 

2  0-30    Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb. ...        ...    1 

10    —    1  Onions,      pickler?, 

per  sieve        ...    3 
8  0    —       —  per  bag  ...    3 

16    —        —  Green,  dozen ...    1 

10-16      —  cases 5 

0  6  —  f  —  Engl.,  cwt.  bag  4 
10-20  Parsley,  12  bunches  1 
0  6  —  '  —  per  sieve  ...  0 
10-20  Parsnips,: newt. bags  2 
Potatos,  per  ton  ...  60 


2  0-26 
16-26 
S  0-  9  0 
16     — 

0  10  1  6 

1  6    — 
10-16 

0  2$-0  3 


10-20 


Radishes,  12  bches. 
Salad,    small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen    1 
Shallots,  new.p.  lb.    0 
Spinach,  persieve...    1 

—  bushel 1 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb.    2 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 0 

—  French,  crates     2 
Turnips,    new,   per 

dozen 1 

—  in  bags..         ...    2 
Vegetable-Marrows, 

per  dozen        ...    0 

—  tally     1 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


d.  s.  d. 


0  - 
0-8  6 
6-2  0 
6-6  6 
0-5  0 
0  — 
9-  1  0 
6  — 
0-80  0 
9-10 


0    — 

6-2  0 


0  4-06 


Potatos. 
Potatos  :  Various  and    Kents,  55s.  to  Sds.  per  ton.     John 
Bath,  32  £  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Remarks.— Runner  Beans,  Vegetable-Marrows,  Plums,  and 
Apples,  are  much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  so  that  prices  in 
some  eases  are  very  low.  Only  a  few  Apples,  Yellow  iDgestre 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  fine  culinary  varieties,  command 
the  prices  quoted  above.  Blackberries  are  plentiful,  aDd 
ommand  about  Is.  per  peck. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  September  19.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  to-day's  market  thinly  attended,  with  only  a  small 
business  doing.  Red  Cloverseed,  although  less  active  this 
week,  keeps  firm  in  value  ;  the  total  shipments  from  London 
ti  Germany  now  bulk  up  heavily.  No  attention  is  just  now 
heing  given  to  white  Cloverseed,  whilst  neither  Alsyke  nor 
Trefoil  shows  any  change.  As  regards  Perennial  and  Italian 
Rye-grasses  there  is  a  strong  tone.  Trifolium,  Tares,  and 
Rye.  in  the  absence  of  rain,  move  off  slowly.  The  yield  of 
Vetches  this  season  proves  disappointing.  No  special  feature 
has  been  developed  in  the  Birdseed  trade.  Blue  Peas  and 
Haricot  Beans  meet  a  good  sale  at  hardening  rates. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  September  19.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —  Pears,  Hardy, 
Beurre,  Ss.  to  9s.  per  crate ;  Duchesse,  8s.  to  lis.  do.  ; 
Havre  Duchesse,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  case ;  Marie  Louise,  4s.  to 
4s.  9d\  do.  ;  Apples,  English,  large,  12s.  to  17s.  per  cwt.  ; 
Medium,  Vs.  to  lCs.  do.;  Small,  3s.  to  5s.  do.  ;  Canadian, 
12s.  to  17s.  do.;  United  States,  10s.  to  15s.  do.  ;  Peaches, 
2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  dozen ;  Grapes,  English,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  lb.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  Gd.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Almeira,  fine,  lis.  to 
16s.  per  bairel ;  Melons,  24'*,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  case;  do.,  36's, 


Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6(7.  do.  ;  48's,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Greengages, 
English,  2s.  Od.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  half  sieve;  Plums,  Victorias, 
2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  do.  ;  do.,  small,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  do.  ;  Scotch, 
Ss.  to  4s.  do.  ;  various,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  £&.  do.  ;  California!), 
4s.  to  5s.  per  case ;  Damsons,  7s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.  ;  Bananas, 
extras,  lis.  to  12s.  Gd.  per  bunch ;  No.  1,  9s.  to  10s.  do.  ; 
No.  2,  7s.  to  8s.  Gd.  do. ;  Pomegranates,  Malaga,  7s.  Gd.  to 
8s.  6d.  per  case  ;  Lemons,  Malaga.  21s.  to  24s.  per  half  chest ; 
and  18s.  to  21s.  per  case  ;  do.,  Naples,  25s.  to  36*.  per  case  ; 
do.,  Palermo,  various  counts,  5s.  to  Ss.  per  box;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen ;  Mushrooms,  Gd.  to  9d.  per  lb  ; 
Tomatos,  home,  4(7.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  do.,  Guernsey,  smooth, 
2d.  to  3d.  do.  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per 
case ;  5's,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  do.  ;  Dutch,  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 
per  bag. 

Liverpool  :  September  19.— Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Lynn'.Greys,  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  9d.  ;  Bruces, 
2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3tZ.  ;  Kidneys,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  3(7. ;  Main  Crops, 
3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  3(7.  ;  Giant,  2s.  4<7.  to  2s.  9(7.  Turnips,  Gd. 
to8d.  per  12  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6t7.  per  cwt.  ; 
Carrots,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  12  bunches  ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  Gd.  to 
4s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  4(7.  to  6d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  ad.  to 
Is.  Gd.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  4d.  to  Sd,  do.  ;  Celery,  10d\  to  Is.  9<7.  do. 
SL  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  Ad.  per  peck;  Grapes, 
English,  Is.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  ;do.,  Foreign,  4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ; 
Pines,  English,  4s.  to  7s.  each  ;  Apples,  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  ; 
Pears,  4d,  do.  ;  Tomatos,  6d.  do.  ;  Damsons,  l£d.  do.  ; 
Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  ;each  ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead;  Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck;  Cucumbers,  2d. 
to  4d.  each ;  Damsons,  Id.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  4d. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  8d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms, 
3d.  to  6d.  da 


CORN. 


Averaoe  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  September  15,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.     d. 

25      4 

a.     d 

28      4 

I.    d. 

+    30 

Barley         

27      1 

25      4 

-     1       9 

Oats 

16      2 

17      1 

+     0     11 

0-3  0  BS 


2-0  2J 
6     — 

6-2  0 
0-2  6 

6-10 

0-  1   6 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royil 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  September  9  to  September  15,  1900.  Height 
above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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59  9  59'5  5S-5l41-3 

Mon.  10 

W.N.W. 

63  8  54  669  5  49  3 

60*3  59  8  58  7;39  5 

Toes  11 

N. 

612  54  065-8|47-t 

60*1  60  0 
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Wed.  12 
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59  0 
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37  9 

Remarks.—  Cool  nights,  misty  mornings,  and  dull  days  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  No  rain  has  fallen  since  the 
1st  inst. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  Che 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  September  15,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

11  The  weather  during  this  week  has  teen  vtiy  Cne  and  dry 
generally,  the  only  rain  being  confined  to  the  we^t^rn  and 
northern  districts,  where  sight  falls  occurred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period. 


"The  temperature  was  rather  above  the  mean  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  only  just  equal  to  it  over  central,  eastern, 
and  north-eastern  England.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  wire 
registered,  as  a  rule,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  wetk,  when 
they  ranged  from  S4"  in  Scotland,  N.  (at  Lairg),  78"  in  Scot- 
land, E.,  and  Ireland,  N.,  and  77'  in  England,  N.W.,  ai.d  the 
Channel  Islands,  to  73°  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  to  70'  in  Eng- 
land, N.E.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  recorded 
at  the  middle  or  on  the  later  days  of  the  peiiod,  varied  from 
33*  in  Scotland,  W.,  and  34'  in  England,  S.W.,  to  39°  in 
England,  E.,  and  ti  52°  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
diurnal  range  of  temperature  was  large  at  many  inland 
stations ;  at  Lairg  on  Friday  and  Saturday  it  was  as  much 
as  45'. 

"  The  rainfall  was  much  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts 
The  greater  part  of  England  and  the  South  of  Ireland  were 
quite  rainless. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  again  very  prevalent,  and  mueh 
above  the  normal  in  all  districts.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  75  in  the  Channel  Islands,  72  in 
England,  S.,  and  70  in  Ireland,  N.,  and  Englind,  N  W  ,  to  52 
in  Scotland,  N.,  and  46  in  England,  E." 


Enquiry. 


Sdnflowee  Farm. — "A.  S.  H."  would  like  to 
know  where  in  these  islands  a  Sunflower  farm 
exists.  He  understood  that  theie  was  one  near 
Littlehampton. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Thurston,  for  the  past  three  years  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens,  Burwood  House,  Cobham,  8urrey,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  CourtGreen,  Streathan,  S.  W. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Hammett,  as  Head  Gardener  to  R.  H.  Clay,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Wembury  House,  near  Plymouth. 

Mr.  William  Haddow,  for  the  past  two  years  General  Fore- 
man in  the  Gardens,  Castle  Boro,  Co.  Wexford,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  Ashford  House,  Cong,  Co. 
Galway. 

Mr.  Frank  Noyce  has  been  appointed,  through  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  of  Rayleigh,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  E.  A 
Adcock,'.R.N.,  Reddands,  Broadstairs. 

Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  sen.,  Foreman  in  the  gardens,  Druai- 
lanrig  Castle,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Ernest  Cassel, 
Moulton  Paddocks,  Newmarlet,  taking  up  his  duties 
immediately. 

Mr.  John  Dickson,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham, Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  and  Ia'.e 
Foreman  at  Douglas  Castle,  Lanarkshire,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Duchess  Adeline  of  Bedford,  Chenies,  Rick- 
mansworth.  The  situation  was  obtained  for  him  through 
Mr.  Inolis,  gardener  at  Dramlanrig  Castle. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Day,  for  the  past  eleven  years  Head  Gardener  at 
Banwell  Castle,  Somersetshire,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  Steventon  Manor,  near  Whitechurch,  Hampshire. 

Mr.  C  Burriss,  late  Gardener  for  J.  Greoory,  Esq.,  Egam 
View,  by  Sheffield,  as  Head  Gardener  to  A.  Leioh,  Esq., 
Mayfield,  Shoitlands,  Kent. 

Mr.  Francis  Fenna,  General  Foreman  for  the  last  five  years 
at  Penrhyn  Cattle,  Bangor,  N.W.,  as  Gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Viitor  Cavendish,  Holker  Hall,  Lancashire. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

BULBS,    S.C. 
A.  Cross  &  Sons  (Limited),  19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
Thos.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Hi^h  Street,  Dumfries. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Market  Place,  Worcester. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Aberdeen. 

John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Kew  Road,  Richmond, 
Surrey. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts— Fruit  Trees, 

Roses,  and  Shrubs. 
Jasques  Haaslach,  Ntmes,  France— Garden  Seeds. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter -Fruit  Trees,  and  Hardy  Trees  and 

Shrubs. 
J.  Grieve   &  Sons,   Redbraes  Nurseries,  Broughton  Road 

Edinburgh — Nursery  Stock. 
Chr  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany.— New  varieties  of  Vegetables 

and  Flowering  Plants. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham  — 

Bulbs,  &C. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

— . — 

Apples  Cracking  :  S.  The  cracking  of  the  flesh 
and  skin  is  due  to  great  dryness  of  the  soil,  aod 
the  corky  formation  in  the  cracks  is  merely  au 
effort  of  Nature  to  remedy  the  mischief.  The 
rind  of  the  fruitB  sent  is  attacked  by  a  f  uogu?, 
Mueor  stolonifera.  The  remedies  are  copious 
applications  of  water  to  the  soil  now,  and  o:ci- 
sionaliy  during  the  winter  ;  and  the  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  the  foliage  and  fruit 
during  the  growing  season,  the  first  application 
being  made  when  the  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  Hsz;l- 
nut.  All  affected  fruits  should  be  collected  and 
burnt. 

Bluebottle  Flies  in  Vinery  :  Amateur.  You 
may  scire  them  away  by  hanging  up  slabs  of 
carbolic  preparations  (sanitary)  ;  trap  them  in 
bottles  and  double  hand-glasses,  with  fiuit  hails 
placed  in  them,  or  keep  them  out  by  ta<  kinj 
hexagon  netting  over  the  openings. 
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Crataegus  ox  Chalky  Soil  :  Rus  in  Urbe.  There 
are  seedling  varieties  of  this  species  without 
spines  ;  others  with  a  few,  and  one  with  large, 
straight  spines  (maerantha).  C.  Azarolus  is  a 
native  of  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  we 
know  of  no  "Thorn less  American  Azarole." 
A  nurseryman's  name,  probably.  C.  Azarolus 
has  more  or  less  numerous  strong  spines,  and 
large  red  or  yellow,  globose  fruits,  which  are 
agreeable  eating.  Can  you  not  send  a  leafy 
shoot  and  fruits  for  our  inspection  of  the 
Crataegus  you  observed  at  Beckenham  ?  Thorns 
are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  of  a 
fair  depth.     Chalk  is  not  injurious  to  them. 

Diseased  Magnum  Bonum  Potatos  :  Carbo.  If 
not  too  late,  we  would  advise  you  to  spray  the 
haulms  well  with  the  copper  sulphate,  or,  better 
still,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  according  to  the 
formula  we  have  so  often  published  in  these 
pages.  The  growth  of  the  plants  cannot  be 
finished  as  yet,  and  by  pulling  up  the  tops,  as 
suggested,  there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  of 
weight  in  the  crop.  Only  in  the  event  of  the 
attack  of  disease  being  virulent  should  this  be 
done.  To  dress  the  Boil  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
would  do  good  in  destroying  spores  of  the  Potato 
disease.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  tubers  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  or  as  a  protection  against 
frost  if  tbey  are  left  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  take  up  alternate  rows, 
and  use  the  soil  of  these  rows  to  cover  those  that 
remain.  Flowers-of-sulphur  is  not  so  effectual 
a  remedy  as  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Disease  is 
transferred  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers  rather 
rapidly  in  rainy  weather.  We  cannot,  however, 
say  in  how  many  days.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the 
moulding-up ;  whether  it  had  been  done  according 
to  Jensen's  methods,  that  is  with  the  spade, 
and  the  soil  beaten  smooth  ;  or  if  it  was  left  just 
as  drawn  up  by  the  hoe. 

Eulalia:  A.  J.  M.  There  is  yet  time  to  divide 
the  root-masses  ;  pot  them  and  get  them  esta- 
blished before  winter  sets  in.  The  early  spring 
is  likewise  a  suitable  season  for  increasing  the 
stock  of  plants  in  this  manner  :  keep  the  plants 
close  f'>r  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  cold  frame, 
then  afford  air  by  degrees,  and  winter  in  a  green- 
house. If  you  do  not  divide  too  severely  you 
will  have  good  plants  in  May. 

Greenfly  on  Melon  Plants  :  67.  Winch.  Mild 
fumigation  with  tobacco  or  some  of  its  prepara- 
tions would  clear  the  plants  of  the  insects,  each 
fumigation  being  followed  by  copious  syringings 
of  clear  warm  water.  Greenfly  infesting  Melon 
or  Cucumber  plants  growing  in  ordinary  pits  and 
frames  with  tight -fitting  lights  can  be  destroyed 
with  freshly-bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
Laurel  put  into  the  frames  at  6  p.m.,  and  leaving 
them  there  for  twelve  hours.  A  second  lot 
should  be  used  three  days  later.  The  quantity 
of  leaves  need  not  exceed  1  lb.  per  light  for 
frames  and  pits  of  ordinary  size. 

Insects  :  Edmund  Bland.  Your  insect  is  one  of 
the  rarer  Lougicorns,  or  wood-boring  beetles — 
Saperda  carcharias,  Lin.,  said  to  be  commoner  in 
the  fen  country  than  elsewhere. 

NAMES  of  Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request  that 
they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than  Six 
varieties  be  s*nt  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens  must 
fee  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are  sent,  identification 
will  be  easier.  They  should  be  iust  approaching  ripeness, 
and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully 
packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  po-t.  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. — 
F.  H.  Apple,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  Plums, 
1  and  2,  Victoria. — Anxious.  1,  Herefordshire 
Beefing  ;  2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  3,  Early 
Red  Calville  ;  4,  Irish  Peach  ;  5,  Court  Pendu 
Plat ;  6,  Flat  Nonpareil.—  Chad.  Pears  :  1,  if  the 
fruits  sent  (about  the  size  of  marbles)  are  a  fair 
average,  the  variety  is  not  worth  a  name.  It  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  2,  Fondante  de  Cuerne  ;  3, 
Fond  ante  de  Charneu  ;  4,  a  poor  example  of 
Hessle ;  Apples :  1,  Red  Astrachan ;  2,  Irish 
Peach  ;  3,  not  known. — /.  B.,  Kent.  1  and  5, 
quite  rotten.  Send  better  specimens,  carefully 
packed ;  2,  St.  Denis ;  3,  Beurre  Precoce ;  4, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  0,  Beurre  Benoit. — 
/.  Z ,  Wales.  Affixing  the  labels  to  fruits 
by    means    of    nails    thrust    into   the    eyes    is 


a  most  unsatisfactory  method ;  a  valuable 
character  is  thus  entirely  destroyed.  1, 
Flanders  Pippin  ;  2,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Al- 
fristou  ;  4,  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoud  ;  5,  re- 
tained for  further  comparison  ;  6,  Oslin,  or 
Golden  Apple.—  A.  F.  T.,  London.  1,  Charles 
Van  Mons  ;  2,  Durondeau  ;  3  and  5  are  unknown. 
In  the  first  consignment,  the  Pears  sent  with 
these  numbers  attached  were  identical,  those 
now  sent  are  distinct ;  4,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  6,  Beurre 
deMans.— T.  S.,  Herts.  1,  Dunmore  ;  2,  Hor- 
mead's  Pearmain  ;  3,  A  small  fruit  of  Reinette 
Grise  ;  4,  Nonsuch  ;  5,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  6, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin. — T.  F.,  Bradford.  Grape 
No.  1  is  West  St.  Peters  ;  2,  Black  Alicante. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — Clematis.  C. 
campaniflora. — /.  /.  Foster.  1,  Crataegus  crus- 
galli  prunifolia  ;  2,  C.  sinaica  ;  3,  0.  monogyna 
var.  (without  fruit)  ;    4,  C.  crus-galli  prunifolia  ; 

5,  C.  monogyna  (cannot  say  var.  without  fruit)  ; 

6,  C.  mollis  ;  yes,  the  Pyrus  is  P.  pinnatifida. — 
H.  67.  Rogers,  King's  Lynn.  1,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii ;  5,  Cedrus  (cannot  name  species  from 
such  a  scrap)  ;  6,  Cupressus  pisifera  var.  squar- 
rosa  ;  9,  Thuya  orientalis  ;  10,  Thuya  occidentalis  ; 
11,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  others  next  week. — 
A.  Corps,  Hawkhurst.  1  and  2,  Thuya  orientalis 
var.  ;  3,  Cupressus  plumosa  aurea  ;  4  and  5,  C. 
Lawsoniana ;  6,  C.  pisifera  (Ketinospora  pisifera). 
— A.  M,  1,  Helianthus  decapetalus  ;  2,  H.  multi- 
florus  ;  3,  H.  strumosus  ;  4,  H.  multiflorus ;  5, 
specimen  too  withered.  —  H.  KempshaU.  1, 
Asarum  europa?um ;  2,  we  cannot  name  this 
without  flowers ;  3,  Clematis  graveolens ;  4, 
Lonicera  etrusca ;  5,  Pentstemon  centranthi- 
folius  ;  6,  Aristolochia  Sipho. —  W.  Macpherson. 
1,  Phacelia  tanacetifolia  ;  2,  Dicentra  formosa  ; 
3,  Oxalis  corniculata  var.  rubra ;  4,  Lysimachia 
ciliata  ;  5,  Veronica  spicata  ;  6,  V.  virginica. — 
F.  67.  Chienostoma  hispidum. — A.  Goodwin.  1, 
Pterocarya  caucasica ;  2,  Crataegus  oxyacan- 
thoides  ;  3,  Myrica  cerifera. — D.  K.  Known  in 
gardens  as  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum. — Old 
Subscriber.  1,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  2,  Grevillea 
robusta  ;  3,  Divallia  canadensis ;  4,  not  a  fair 
specimen  ;  5,  Dracena  intermedia  ;  6,  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata — Alpha.  Impatiens  Noli-me- 
tangere. —  W.  C.  <£  Son.  Pterocarya  caucasica, — ■ 
IF.  67. ,  Tories.  Miltonia  Clowesii. — J.  R.,  Syden- 
ham. 1,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  the  worst 
form  of  it;  2,  Geranium  sylvaticum. — C.  J.  P. 
1,  Chrysocoma  comaurea  (Goldy  Locks);  2, 
Ligustrum  lucidum. — 6.  C.  Cattleya  Loddigesii, 
the  malformed  flowers  are  very  singular. — E.  M. 
Tecoma  (Bignonia)  radicans. — Alpha.  It  is  not 
possible  to  name  the  specimen  without  seeing  a 
flower. — 67.  W.  1,  Lycium  barbarum  ;  2,  Ptero- 
carya caucasica  ;  3,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  ;  4, 
Selenipedium  Sedeni ;  5,  a  Melastoma,  send 
flower. — DUTctlsha.  The  Ferns  are  :  1,  Athyrium 
felix-foemina  ;  2,  Lastrea  dilatata.  Other  plant 
next  week. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  :  A.  L.  J.  The  orange- 
coloured  grubs  feeding  under  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  are  Dipterous  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
perfect  insect  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  species. 
Remove  the  badly-eaten  leaves,  and  pinch  the 
grubs  in  those  you  cannot  afford  to  cut  away. 

Parma  Violets  :  67.  W.  E.  The  market  here  is 
rather  over-stocked  in  the  season  with  Parma 
Violets  coming  from  the  south  of  France,  and 
other  varieties  such  as  those  you  mention,  and 
we  would  advise  you  to  get  clients  in  other  cities 
as  well.  The  best  prices  are  realised  in  the 
season  December- April  ;  after  that  the  price  gets 
very  low.  English  growers  have  not  competed 
with  the  Frenchmen  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
climate  and  enforced  frame- culture  here  handicap 
them,  but  they  "come  in"  when  the  foreign 
supplies  fall  off.  We  think  that  the  name  of  the 
"  nursery  "  is  very  suitable — not  "  nurserieB." 

Peach  Leaves  with  "  Shot-holes  "  :  Scolica  says 
"the  tree  has  been  syringed  with  soapy-water 
and  paraffin,  the  leaves  have  become  blotched 
and  spotted,  and  they  drop  frequently."  Exami- 
nation with  the  microscope  revealed  the  Peach 
shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora  circumscissa),  a 
recognised  cause  of  the  shot-hole,  or  dry  brown 
spots,  which  easily  drop  out  from  an  otherwise 
green  leaf.  A  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  B.  M. 
Duggar,  of  Cornell  University  (1S98),  gives  his 
"observations  on  the  shot-hole  effect  on  foliage 
of  the  genus  Prunus."     He  there  shows  that  shot- 


holes  are  not  only  produced  by  several  minute 
fungi  (including  Cerc03pora),  but  may  equally 
well  be  caused  by  spraying  with  mixtures  which 
are  too  strong  or  incorrectly  made  ;  premature 
loss  of  foliage  may  follow  from  either  of  these 
causes.  Peach  foliage  is  tender,  and  is  easily 
injured  by  spraying  solutions,  hence  when  theBe 
are  used  they  should  be  considerably  diluted 
below  the  strength  recommended  for  most  plants. 
The  loss  of  leaves  so  early  in  the  season  will 
produce  immature  wood,  and  probably  affect  the 
crop  next  year.  AU  fallen  leaves  should  be 
collected  and  burnt,  as  they  form  a  suitable 
nursery  for  fuDgi. 

Peach  Lord  Paimerston  :  T.  W.  H.  This  is  a 
large  coarse-fruiting  variety,  of  third-rate  quality. 
The  quality  of  the  fruits  is  best  when  the  trees 
are  grown  in  moderate  heat,  and  are  thoroughly 
ripened  each  season.  But  we  cannot  recommend 
the  variety.  The  fruits  you  send  us  are  large 
and  worthless. 

Pear  and  Cherry-trees  Infested  by  Insects  : 
Paul  Klameth.  The  creatures  sent  are  Slug- 
worms — the  larv.-e  of  Selandria  atra,  a  sawfly. 
Dust  the  trees  with  quicklime  in  powder 
repeatedly ;  one  dressing  not  being  sufficient, 
owing  to  the  slugworm  exuding  a  coating 
of  slime,  and  thus  slipping  out,  as  it  were,  of 
the  coating — but  it  cannot  continue  this  process, 
and  the  second  or  third  dressing  kills  them. 
Tobacco  water,  and  strong  lime-water  with  soft 
soap  intermixed  will  destroy  them.  The  soil 
under  the  infested  trees  should  be  skimmed  off 
and  charred  or  buried  deeply  in  the  earth,  the 
cocoons  being  found  on  the  surface,  and  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches.  The  cocoons  are  little 
earth-coloured  bulbs  of  tough  fibre. 

Solanum.capsicastrum  Diseased:  G.  W.  The 
fungus  on  the  shoots  sent  is  the  Tomato-leaf  Rust 
(Cladosporium  fulvum).  We  have  previously 
found  it,  as  in  your  case,  on  other  species  of 
Solanum.  No  doubt,  as  you  suggest,  forcing 
treatment  has  rendered  the  young  shoots  suscep- 
tible to  attack.  The  fungus  is  not  difficult  to 
check.  You  say  it  occurs  as  yet  only  here  and 
there  ;  then  prune  off  the  parts  where  it  occurs. 
Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  (\  oz.  in  each 
gallon  of  water)  is  generally  successful  with 
Tomatos,  if  begun  early  ;  but  with  jour  Sola- 
nums  it  might  be  well  to  try  this  strength  on  a 
plant  or  two,  to  ascertain  whether  it  does  damage 
to  the  foliage,  if  so,  more  water  must  be  added. 
If  the  same  house,  or  a  Tomato-house,  is  to  be 
used  next  year  for  this  plant,  it  should  be  pre- 
viously washed  down  with  a  disinfectant. 

Tomatos  :  Tugela.  The  fruits  are  badly  attacked 
by  the  fungus,  Cladosporium  Iycopersici,  known 
commonly  as  the  Black  Spot  fungus.  It  is  too 
late  to  benefit  the  present  crop  by  spraying,  and 
the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  remove 
affected  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
When  growing  another  crop  of  such  plants,  it 
will  be  well  to  spray  them  occasionally  during  the 
period  of  their  growth  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Wallflowers:  T.  G.  The  roots  are  "  clubbed," 
owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  grub  of  a  weevil— 
Centorrhynchus  sulcicollis — a  creature  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  weevil  lays  its 
eggs  in  holes  made  with  its  proboscis,  usually  one 
in  each.  The  grubs,  which  are  thick  and  legless, 
and  much  wrinkled  and  whitish,  soon  cause  the 
formation  of  a  gall  or  irregular  swelling,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wallflower  roots,  and  in  those  of 
Cabbages  and  Turnips.  The  whole  of  the  sickly- 
looking  plants  should  be  pulled  up,  after 
moistening  the  seed  or  nurse- bed,  and  put 
on  the  smother-heap,  or  into  a  boiler-furnace. 
The  infested  land  should  be  heavily  dressed 
with  gas-lime,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
lay  on  the  surface  for  a  month  at  the  least  ;  it 
may  then  be  dug  in,  it  having  become  changed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  to  sulphate  of  lime. 
Gas-lime  may  safely  be  employed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  per  square  yard. 
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HORTICULTURE    IN    HUNGARY. 

TTUNGARY  has  not  played  a  very  prominent 
"'  *  part  in  the  horticultural  movement,  so 
far,  at  all  events,  as  any  published  record  shows. 
Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  dis- 
misses the  subject  in  a  single  paragraph.  His 
information,  it  is  true,  was  second  hand,  but 
his  acquaintance  with  all  books  of  travel  bearing 
on  his  subject  was  so  extensive  and  thorough 
that  it  is  doubtful  even  if  he  had  visited  the 
country,  whether  he  could  have  elaborated  the 
writings  of  others  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Townson,  in  his  Traveh  in  Hungary  in  1793, 
mentions  Count  Vetzy  as  laying  out  his  grounds 
in  the  English  style,  aided  by  a  gardener  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  England  ;  he  also  speaks 
of  the  gardens  of  Count  Esterhazy  of  Galantha, 
at  Totis,  as  very  fine,  and  those  of  the  Bishop 
of  Erlau,  at  Felcho-Tarkar,  as  romantic. 

A  later  observer,  Dr.  Bright,  in  his  Traveh 
from  Vienna  Through  Lower  Hungary  in  1815, 
mentions  Kurmond,  the  property  of  Prince 
Batthiany,  as  "containing  a  very  handsome 
garden  in  the  French  taste,  with  considerable 
hothouses  and  conservatories."  Count  Bruns- 
wick, of  Marton  Vassar,  had  his  gardens  laid 
out  in  the  English  style  ;  and  the  favourite 
mansion  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  at  Eisenstadt,  is 
described  as  having  gardens,  which  were  in  1754 
laid  out  in  the  French  taste,  and  transformed 
in  1814  into  the  English  manner.  The  back- 
wardness of  Hungary  in  horticulture  is  largely 
due  to  the  political  convulsions  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  this  polyglot  country. 

-Thanks    to    the    patriotism    of     M.     Igraz 


Daranyi,  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  industry  of  Dr.  Charles  Schil- 
berszky,  the  Professor  at  the  Royal  Hungarian 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Budapest,  the  future 
Loudon  will  not  have  to  deplore  the  want  of 
a  concise  record  of  the  progress  of  the  art 
in  Hungary.  Dr.  Schilberszky's  Monographic 
<le  la  Horticulture  e»i  Hongrie,  nominally  com- 
piled for  the  Hungarian  Pavilion  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  may  be  described  as  the  most 
important  in  its  way  of  the  large  army  of 
pamphlets  and  books  which  the  Exposition  has 
called  into  existence.  It  forms  a  substantial 
quarto  of  sixty-four  pages,  with  sixty-two 
full  page  plates  hors  text. 

The  history  of  horticulture  in  Hungary  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  five  periods  :  (1), 
Before  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Hungarians  ;  (2),  at  the  time  of  the  Kings  of 
Anjou  ;  (3),  from  the  dominion  of  the  Kings 
of  Anjou  to  1514  ;  (4),  from  1514  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  (5),  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  first  period  the 
history  is  naturally  misty,  but  Dr.  Schilberszky 
has  contrived  to  obtain  a  few  facts  ;  in  the 
second,  the  records  turn  largely  on  the  works  of 
the  monks,  for  a  necessary  pendant  to  a 
monastery  was  a  garden.  The  Benedictines, 
the  Cistercians,  and  the  Premonstrants  were  all 
equally  keen  on  the  subject  of  gardens,  and  to 
them  is  due  the  credit  of  fostering  and  develop- 
ing the  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers.  We  get  a  few  definite  facts  relative 
even  to  gardening  in  Hungary  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  Dr.  Schilberszky  quotes  a  state- 
ment, published  by  Feher  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Codex  Diplomaticus,  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  King,  Bela  IV.,  in  1256  made  a  present  to 
eight  inspectors  of  his  gardens  of  the  " propriete 
fancUre  "  of  Zud  in  the  department  of  Hont. 
At  this  period,  and  probably  for  long  after,  the 
fruit-garden  was  the  chief  feature  in  what  was 
doubtless  regarded  as  a  phase  of  agriculture, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  fruits  came  "the  national 
tree  "  of  the  Hungarians,  the  "  Noyer  "  Walnut. 
Other  fruit-trees  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
records  include  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Cherry, 
the  Prune,  the  Sorb,  the  Chestnut,  the  Dog- 
berry, the  Mulberry,  and  others,  so  that  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  the  mediaeval  inhabitants  of 
Hungary  were  not  badly  off. 

During  the  third  division  of  time,  and  under 
the  reigns  of  Charles,  Robert,  Louis  the  Great, 
and  Sigismund,  and  especially  under  Matthias 
Corvinus,  the  pleasure  garden  developed  very 
considerably,  for  the  nation  itself  had  attained 
to  a  certain  standard  of  civilisation.  The 
pleasure  gardens  were  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Italian  style  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important 
was  that  of  the  royal  fortress  of  Visegrad,  the 
barren  rocks  of  which  were  converted  into 
pleasant  gardens  by  the  king,  Robert  Charles. 
It  is,  it  seems,  this  garden  which  produced  the 
material  of  the  celebrated  perfumes  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  known  even  now  as 
the  Aqua  Reginm  Hungarian.  These  gardens 
were  visited  by  the  King  of  Poland,  Jagiel 
TJlaszlo,  when  the  guest  of  Sigismund,  in  1412, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  the  Historia 
Polonke,  by  Janos.  They  were  greatly  em- 
bellished by  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  also 
constructed  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Chateau 
at  Buda.  Indeed,  as  became  an  enlightened 
king  and  scholar,  this  eminent  man  indulged  in 
a  passion  for  parks  and  gardens  in  various  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  notably  at  Diosgyor  and  at 
Tata.  His  example  was  widely  followed  by 
eminent  prelates  and  by  noblemen.  Fruit- 
culture  made  great  strides  during  this  period, 


and  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  different  kinds 
of  fruits  were  imported.  One  writer  —  Jean 
Czukor — states  that,  at  this  early  period,  there 
were  cultivated  in  Hungarian  gardens  76  varie- 
ties of  Apples,  61  of  Pears,  21  of  Plums,  and 
12  of  Cherries. 

The  three  centuries  comprised  within  the 
fourth  division  of  time,  i.e.,  from  1514  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  included  the 
period  of  devastation  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks,  who  however  introduced  many  im- 
portant varieties  of  fruit  into  the  conquered 
country,  notably,  Apricots  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  several  sorts  of  late  Grapes.  The  beau- 
tiful Nymphasa  Lotus  is  also  believed  to  be 
one  of  their  introductions,  and  many  other 
plants  regarded  as  indigenous  to  or  raised  in 
Hungary  are  now  considered  by  the  best  au- 
thorities as  Turkish  introductions  ;  so  that,  if 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  was  hard,  it  had,  at 
all  events,  some  corresponding  advantages.  At 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  horticulture,  but 
more  particularly  fruit  culture,  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  ;  indeed,  the  first  gardening 
book  in  the  language  was  written  by  a  Jesuit 
priest,  Jean  Lippai.  Fruit  culture  made  rapid 
strides  under  the  Queen  Marie-Therese,  and 
under  her  son,  Joseph  II.  ;  the  latter,  by  a 
royal  edict,  in  1782,  encouraged  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees  by  the  roadsides.  It  was  in  his  time 
also  that  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Szirvas  was 
founded,  and  in  1785  the  first  "Societc  de  Pomo- 
logie  "  was  founded  at  Jolsva,  in  the  Comitat 
of  Goiniir.  In  spite  of  the  impetus  given 
to  gardening  activity  by  the  Esterhazy  and 
Kraszalkovics  families,  the  duration  of  this 
activity  was  comparatively  short,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  very  few  new 
gardens  were  constructed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  landlords  of  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  Carpathians,  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania, had  extensive  orchards,  and  exported, 
principally  to  Poland,  large  quantities  of  excel- 
lent fruit ;  in  due  time  orchards  began  to  be 
formed  also  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  This 
movement  was  encouraged  and  imitated  by  the 
leading  Hungarian  nobles,  such  a3  Brunswick, 
Forray,  Batthyany,  Karolyi,  and  Palffy.  But 
it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century  that  horticulture  in  Hungary 
has  made  rapid  and  universal  strides.  Enor- 
mous sums  have  been  spent,  and  great  sacrifices 
made  by  many  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  one  meets  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Hungary  with  public  and  private 
gardens  and  parks,  which  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  other  European  countries. 

Among  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the 
kingdom  whose  gardens  are  remarkable,  the 
Archduke  Joseph  may  be  cited  first,  who,  at  an 
immense  sacrifice,  and  the  outlay  of  several 
million  of  florins,  has  converted  the  Isle 
Marguerite  (Magarethen  -  Insel),  which  has 
been  so  happily  termed  "the  Pearl  of  Buda- 
pesth,"  into  a  very  beautiful  park  and  garden, 
with  an  area  of  140  arpents  (an  arpent  is  rather 
less  than  an  English  acre).  This  island  was  the 
park  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Arpid  when  it 
was  known  as  Hare  Island  ;  it  was  subsequently 
inhabited  by  various  religious  orders,  and 
numerous  ruins  of  their  buildings  may  still  be 
seen.  In  1790  the  Archduke  Alexander  bought 
the  island,  and  five  years  later  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Palatine  Joseph  ;  in  1847  it 
belonged  to  the  Archduke  Etienne,  at  whose 
death  in  1867,  it  was  inherited  by  the  present 
owner.     The  five  full-page  plates  published  by 
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Dr.  Schilberszky,  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
romantic  beauty  of  this  place.  The  Archduke's 
English  park  at  Alcsuth,  comprises  about  150 
arpents,  and  includes  a  collection  of  Orchids  said 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  kingdom  ;  whilst  at  a  villa 


gardens  than  even  the  Archduke,  for  at 
Foth,  the  Count  Alexandre  Karolyi  has  398 
arpents,  and  at  Marton  Va-°ar,  Antoine  Dreher 
has  380  arpents.  The  other  owners  of  extensive 
gardens    are   the    Count    Theodore   Andrassy, 


Budapesth  has  naturally  played  an  important 
part  in  the  progress  of  Hungarian  horticulture. 
It  was  founded  in  1849,  and  extends  to  about 
2(3  arpents.  It  was  arranged  under  the  super- 
vision of  Endlicher  and  Unger,  and  the  number  of 


Fig.  68. — dendromum  phal-enofsis  schroderianum,  as  grown  ev  mb,  stevens  at  walton  grange  gardens. 

(see  p.  240.) 


at  Fiume,  near  the  seacoast,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  family,  he  has  an  extensive  collection 
of  Conifers  which  covers  about  8  arpents. 
The  area  of  his  parks  and  gardens  is  placed  at 
348  arpents.  But  two  other  great  landed  pro- 
prietors can  claim  more    extensive   parks  and 


with  150  arpents  at  Tiike-Terebes  ;  the  Count 
Franz  Esterhazy  at  Tata,  with  135  arpents  ; 
at  Csalsvar,  the  Count  Nicolas  Maurice 
Esterhazy  has  117  arpents  ;  and  at  Kapuvar, 
Prince  .Nicholas  Esterhazy  has  43  arpents. 

The   botanic    garden    of    the    University    of 


plants  now  grown  there  amounts  to  about  6,000; 
the  arboretum  is  laid  out  in  the  English  style, 
and  is  very  rich  in  varieties.  The  land  devoted 
to  gardening  in  the  Hungarian  capital  is  placed 
at  1,707,613  square  metres  in  the  ten  arrondisse- 
ments  ;     these    are    under   the   supervision  of 
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one  head  gardener,  and  six  assistants,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  necessary  work  is 
carried  out  by  labourers.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  placed  at  198,831  florins. 

In  1897,  the  Hungarian   Minister   of   Agri- 
culture,    M.     I.    Daranyi,     created    a     special 


the  most  suitable  fruits  for  particular  dis- 
tricts ;  the  varieties  selected  were  cultivated 
in  these  State  nurseries,  and  propagated  in 
large  numbers.  There  are  twenty-two  estab- 
lishments of  this  description  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  occupying  an  area  of   219  hec- 


grafted  fruit  trees  were  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, chiefly  to  the  peasantry.  The  move- 
ment has  only  been  in  operation  for  about 
eight  years,  and  its  full  effects  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  striking  for  some  years 
to  come. 


Fig.  69. — dbndkobium  PHAMiNorsis  var.  hololeuca.     (see  p.  240.) 


department  for  the  direction  of  affairs  relative 
to  horticulture  generally,  and  to  fruit  culture 
in  particular.  This  department  includes  two 
inspectors,  and  two  travelling  instructors.  The 
■establishment  of  State  nurseries  was  another 
exceedingly  wise  and  helpful  movement, 
the     object    being     to     decide     which     were 


tares.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  nurseries 
is  at  Torda,  where  the  annual  output  of 
grafted  trees  is  placed  at  400,000.  The 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Minister  himself,  and 
range  from  about  sixpence  to  eightpence  each 
for  half-standards  or  standards,  as  the  case  may 
be.      Last  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 


The  strides  which  horticulture  has  made  in 
Hungary  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years  is 
reflected  in  the  annual  budget.  In  1862  its 
charge  on  the  budget  was  28,000  franc3  ;  last 
year  it  was  527,000  francs. 

Had  space  permitted,  I  should  like  to  have 
made  a  brief  reference  to  the  activity  of  the 
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horticultural  societies,  to  the  teaching  of  horti- 
culture in  Hungary,  and  to  many  other  points 
of  equal  interest.  But  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  value  of  Dr.  Schil- 
berszky's  Monographic,  and  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  horticulture  has  made  in 
Hungary  within  recent  years.    W.  Huberts. 


BERNE. 

The  cily  is  so  full  of  interest,  so  delicious  in  its 
quaintness,  so  beautifully  situate,  that  the  ordinary 
visitor  is  likely  to  overlook  the  Botanical  GardeD. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  which 
appeals  to  all  plant-lovers.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
is  beautifully  situate  on  a  wooded  slope  descending 
to  the  green  waters  of  the  rushing  Aar,  and  over- 
looking the  brown  roofs  of  the  mediaeval  city  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Few,  if  any,  botanic  gardens  cin 
claim  so  beautiful  a  site.  In  point  of  size  it  is  not 
extensive,  nor,  in  its  upkeep,  will  it  rival  more 
ambitious  gardens  in  other  cities,  where  the  ex- 
penditure on  labour  is  greater  than  apparently  it  is 
here.  The  few  span-roofed  houses  stand  on  a 
plateau  in  front  of  the  Botanical  Institute  directed 
by  Professor  Fischer.  Just  now  they  are  all  but 
3mpty,  the  occupants  being  not  yet  returned  to 
their  winter  quarters. 

As  is  usual  in  such  establishments,  one  wonders 
how  it  is  possible  to  cram  all  these  plants  in  pots 
and  tubs  into  the  houses  devoted  to  their  reception 
duriDg  the  winter.  A  fine  plant  of  Tupidanthus 
calyptralus  in  fruit  attracted  our  attention  in  this 
department.  A  small  tank  adjacent  is  occupied  by 
some  of  Marliae's  hybrid  Water- Lilies,  together 
with  other  aquatics.  A  very  effective  circular  bed 
here  has  a  plant  of  Musa  Ensete  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  tall  Cyperus  papyrus,  bordered 
in  their  turn  by  the  bold  foliage  of  the  Colocasias, 
and  the  circumference  formed  by  a  narrow  tank  of 
water  filled  with  beautiful  Water-Lilies— a  very 
beautiful  and  effective  combination.  Here  also  are 
some  rock  mounds,  with  "  pockets  "  for  alpine  and 
succulent  plants.  One  such  mound  is  devoted  to 
Swiss  alpine  plants,  another  to  the  alpine  plants  of 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  other  mountain  districts. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  there  were  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants  in 
bloom,  unless  perhaps  Linaria  alpina,  which  we  had 
seen  a  few  days  previously  at  WeDgern  Alp  and 
elsewhere.  JudgiDgfrom  the  foliageand  theaccom- 
panying  labels,  we  should  think  these  rockeries 
would  be  very  interesting  in  early  summer.  In  the 
herbaceous  ground,  among  other  curiosities  is  a 
collection  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  and  of  species  of 
Orobanche  and  allied  plants— over,  of  course,  for 
the  season,  but  very  suggestive. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a  second 
aquarium,  with  Papyrus,  Arundo  Donax,  and  other 
ornamental  plants  encircling  a  pond  filled  with 
choice  Water-Lilies  and  other  aquatics,  among 
which  Trapa  natans  was  remarkable  for  the  deep 
red  colour  of  its  foliage. 

There  is  hardly  sufficient  space  for  an  arboretum, 
but  some  of  the  commoner  trees  might  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  species  of  greater  interest.  The 
garden  is  open  to  the  public  from  morning  to  night, 
and  though  small  and  unpretending,  is  a  delicious 
resort  for  the  Berne  public,  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  botanical  visitor.   The  Rambler. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

—  ♦  - 
L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  x  COLMANIANA. 
^  In  this  grand  hybrid,  raised  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  and  named  in  honour  of  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  of  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  the  good  results  which  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  a  fine  form  of  some  well- 
known  good  hybrid  ;  in  this  case  the  hybrid  was 
the    handsome   Laslio-Cattleya   x   Arnoldiana,   for 


which  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  June  9,  1891,  and  which  on  account  of  its  re- 
puted parentage  between  Ltelia  purpurata  and  some 
form  of  Cattleya  labiata,  has  been  considered  a  fine 
form  of  either  L.-C.  x  bella  or  L.-C.  x  eximia. 
The  other  plant  was  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  which 
never  fails  to  impart  richness  of  colour,  size,  and 
fragrance  to  the  flowers  of  its  descendants. 

In  size  and  form  L.-C.  x  Colmaniana  ranks 
with  the  finest  of  the  showy  Lselio  Cattleyas.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  soft,  clear  rose-colour  ;  and 
the  petals,  slightly  darker  than  the  sepals,  exhibit 
a  delicate  obscure  veining.  The  entire  front  por- 
tion of  the  lip,  which  is  crimped  and  undulated  at 
the  margin,  as  in  Cattleya  aurea,  and  of  a  rich 
purplish-crimson,  is  slightly  darker  in  the  centre, 
which  latter  is  velvety.  The  interior  of  the  throat 
is  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow  tinge,  with  orange- 
hued  lines  beneath  the  column,  and  radiating 
towards  the  sides,  where  there  are  large,  clear 
yellow  blotches.  The  exterior  of  the  lip  is  soft- 
yellow,  changing  to  white,  and  shaded  with  rose- 
colour.  James  O'Brien. 


Plant  Notes. 


SOLANUM  TOMATILLO. 
This  rather  nice  plant,  of  which  seed  came  to  me 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Santiago,  Chili,  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  open.  Under  glass  it  produced  its 
bloom  panicles  pretty  continuously  throughout  the 
winter.  But  seedlings  left  out-of-doors  without 
proteclion,  though  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
frost,  have  proved  hardy,  and  are  now  3  to  4  feet 
high.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Potato,  but  are  smaller  and  of  a  better  purple.  The 
plant  is  sub  shrubby  in  habit,  and  can  be  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  A.  K.  Bailey,  Neston, 
Cheshire. 


DENDROBIUM    PHAL^NOPSIS 
SCHRODERIANUM. 

Ten  years'  experience  of  this  charming  Orchid, 
for  whose  introduction  in  quantity  gardens  are 
indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  has  resulted  in  its  steady  increase  in  favour  ; 
and  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  most 
elegant  and  showy  Orchid  at  this  season  in  culti- 
vation, its  usefulness  being  enhanced  by  the  great 
variety  of  colour  shown  in  the  different  forms, 
which  vary  from  the  wholly  pure  white  D.  P. 
hololeuca  (fig.  69,  p.  239)  and  the  blush  -  white 
D.  P.  Rothschildianum,  through  all  the  shades 
of  rose  and  light  purple  to  the  dark-coloured 
varieties.  The  plant,  too,  has  the  merit  of 
being  easy  to  cultivate,  and  very  free  to 
flower,  and  much  success  is  attained  with 
it  even  in  collections  where  commoner  Dendro- 
biums  are  not  satisfactory.  A  case  in  point  is  to 
be  found  at  the  present  time  in  the  collection  of 
Geo.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Eoglerield 
Green  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Brown),  where  one  side  of  a 
house  is  arranged  with  splendid  plants  of  D. 
Phalienopsis  Schroderianum  in  flower,  some  of  the 
spikes  bearing  upwards  of  twenty  flowers  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  plants  differing 
from  each  other  in  some  degree  in  the  colouring 
of  the  flowers.  Among  these  are  plants  of  the 
first  importation,  which  have  been  retained 
in  perfect  health,  although  during  the  time 
several  kinds  of  the  Burmese  Dendrobiums  have 
degenerated.  Here,  as  in  other  gardens,  the 
plants  are  found  to  thrive  best  in  comparatively 
small  Orchid-pans  or  baskets,  suspended  in  a 
warm  house  which  is  kept  moist  during  the 
growing  season,  at  which  time  also  a  liberal 
supply  of  rain-water  at  the  root  is  given.  The 
plants  are  subjected  to  a  good  light,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  sunlight  is  admitted. 

Our  illustration  (b'g.  68,  p.  238)  was  taken  from 
the  collection  of  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire  (gr. ,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
and   gives   a   good   representation   of   an   effective 


display  of  the  plant ;  and  the  other  (fig.  70,  p.  241), 
a  very  distinct  form  of  Dendrobium  Phah-enopsis 
Schroderianum,  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
iu  their  group  of  these  plants  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  September  11.  The 
flowers  of  this  form  are  white,  with  a  slight  blush 
tint,  the  stripes  on  the  lip  being  claret  colour, 
which,  contrasting  with  the  white  sepals,  petals, 
and  ground  -  colour  of  the  lip,  constitutes  it  a 
very  distinct  variety.  The  flowers,  moreover, 
are  large,  and  of  good  shape. 

Full  cultural  instructions  for  D.  Phalienopsis 
and  others  of  its  section  will  bs  found  in  the  Orchid 
Calendar  of  our  last  issue,  September  22,  p.  224. 


FLOWER-GARDE  NING     AT 
HAMPTON   COURT   PALACE. 

Owing  much  to  the  abundant  rains  of  the 
summer  months,  which  not  only  helped  to  keep  the 
lawns  green,  but  also  everything  in  beds  and  borders 
fresh  looking,  rarely  have  these  popular  gardens 
been  seen  in  a  more  beautiful  condition  than  this 
summer.  The  Palace  and  its  gardens  seem  to 
constitute  a  greater  attraction  every  year,  for 
visitors  arrive  in  immense  numbers  all  the 
season.  It  is  no  wonder  ;  for  apart  from  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  Wolsey's  grand  Palace, 
and  the  adjoining  noble  river,  the  gardens  of  the 
Palace,  and  the  great  expanses  of  the  Home  and 
Bushey  Parks,  with  their  splendid  trees,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  finest  places  of  public  resort  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  style  of  flower-gardening  seen 
here.  Certainly  the  long,  very  long,  border  front- 
ing the  south  side  of  the  great  parade,  is  as  hitherto- 
all  too  narrow  for  its  length,  and  sadly  needs 
widening.  But  whilst  in  one  part  about  the 
Palace  it  is  margined  with  the  graceful  silvery  Dac- 
tylis,  with  which  are  interspersed  the  bluish  flowers 
of  Viola  Bluebell,  a  combination  which  always 
forms  a  pleasing  edging  here,  the  inner  portion  is 
filled  to  the  utmost  with  all  sorts  of  hardy  peren- 
nials, Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  annual  Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Cosmos,  Calliopsis, 
Marigolds,  Hydrangeas,  and  many  other  plants, 
in  wondrous  variety  ;  so  that  something  fresh  and 
pleasing  is  furnished  at  every  step.  Towards  the 
river,  where  there  is  no  edging,  hardy  plants  are  in 
greater  force,  and  the  border  is  indeed  charmingly- 
varied  and  gay.  On  the  lawn  the  large  beds 
remain  in  form  very  much  as  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  The  method  of  disposing  them  is, 
without  doubt,  most  in  harmony  with  the  straight 
formation  of  the  walks  and  the  great  parade,  and 
certainly  admits  of  their  contents  being  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  variations  found  in  the  bedding,  not  only 
in  design  or  combination,  but  also  in  style  and 
material,  compare  most  favourably  with  the  very 
stiff  formal  bedding  once  so  common.  Seldom  now 
are  seen  mere  masses  of  any  one  colour.  Blending 
and  toning  seem  to  be  the  effort  of  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Gardiner,  and  in  no  gardens  is 
found  now,  an  unp'eisantly  cvaipowering  glare  of 
colour.  Dean  Hole's  famous  Parsley-bed  can  be 
dispensed  with,  as  a  refresher  to  the  eye  at  Hampton 
Court. 

Of  a  few  beds  selected  for  notice  out  of  so  many, 
the  most  telling,  to  my  mind,  is  composed  of  that 
beautiful  small  -  flowered  double  crimson-scarlet 
Begonia  La  Fayette.  This,  without  exception,  the 
most  effective  bedding  Begonia  in  cultivation,  is 
represented  by  strong  plants  put  out  thinly  on  a 
dense  carpet  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium,  and  has  thinly  placed  plants  of 
Abutilon  Sawitzi  and  variegated  Vitis,  with  green 
dot-plants  of  Eulalia,  that  are  most  graceful.  Two 
round  beds  opposite  the  garden  entrance  are  planted 
with  small-flowered  double-flowered  scarlet  Bego- 
nias, intermixed  with  Centaurea  candidissima,  on  a 
carpet  of  golden  Creeping  Jenny,  a  few  orange- 
coloured  pyramidal  Celosias  helping  to  vary  the 
colouring.     These   beds    are   quite    charming.     In 
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some  of  the  large  oblong  beds  are  many  fine,  mixed, 
double-flowertd  Begonias,  the  richer-coloured  ones 
showing  the  better  growth.  These  are  planted  on 
golden  Alternantheni,  with  Lcucophyta  Brownii, 
a  few  Silver-leaved  Fuchsias,  and  some  of  the  tall 
green  Eulalia  intermixed.  There  are  also  two 
large  beds,  planted  chietly  with  strong,  single- 
tlowered  Begonias  on  carpets  of  K'iniga  variegata, 
and  interspersed  amongst  them  are  plants  of  golden 
Privet,  silvery  Fuchsias,  and  that  effective  thing, 
Chlorophytum  elatum,  which  is  here  largely  em- 
ployed. In  one  or  two  beds,  fibrous-rooted  Begonias, 
in  the  form  in  one  case  of  semperflorens  rubra, 
planted  on  a  base  of  Leucopbyta,  intermixed  with 
silvery  Fuchsias,  golden  Privet,  and  green  Eulalia, 
and  edged  with  Sunray  Fuchsia  and  Echeveria 
glauca,  make  very  pretty  combinations.  In 
another  case,  on  a  base  of  the  close-growing 
Dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum,  were  planted  Begonia 
semperflorens  rosea,  mixed  with  golden  and  crim- 
son Celosias,  variegated  Fuchsias,  silvery  grasses, 


A  very  pleasing  foliage  bed  was  one  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  mixed  with  Iresine  Lindeni  on  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  Pelargonium,  edged  with  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffelti.  There  are  huge  beds  of  ordinary  foli- 
aged  subtropical  plants  ;  others  of  Cannas,  mixed, 
above  which  rise  in  abundant  flower  the  new 
Tobacco,  Nicotiana  sylvestris.  The  old  Begonia 
Worthiana  is  still  seen  in  beds,  but  it  makes  a  poor 
figure  when  seen  against  B.  La  Fayette.  Just  one 
bed  is  devoted  to  carpet-work,  but  it  seems  now  very 
much  out  of  place,  and  probably  is  the  last  of  its 
race  at  Hampton  Court.  SeedliDg  Verbenas  have 
been  beautiful,  but  they  are  now  past  their  best. 
They,  in  common  with  Petunias,  blue  Lobelias,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  some  other  plants,  that  made  a 
bright  show  in  August,  have  grown  too  freely 
under  the  influence  of  the  rains.  The  beet  bed- 
ding pi. mi  -  undoubtedly  are  those  which,  in  spite 
of  adverse  weather,  retain  their  characters,  and 
bloom  the  longest.  The  old  Bluebell  and  W.  Kiel 
Violas  make  capital  masses.     Montbretias  are  used 
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Fig.  70. — a  striped  flower  of  dexdrobium  thal-enopsis  schroderiana. 
Shown  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  11.  1900.     (See  p.  240.) 


Chloropbytum,  and  topped  with  Humeas.  This 
again  was  a  pretty  combination.  Amongst 
diversely  planted  mixed  beds  were  those  with 
rich  dark  Heliotropes,  tall  bushes  ;  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni,  white  and  red  Swainsonias,  Nicotiana 
sylvestris,  and  looming  over  all,  tall  plants  of 
Plumbago  capensis.  This  made  a  charming  as  well 
as  richly  perfumed  mixture.  Very  taking,  too, 
was  a  big  bed  of  Bouvardias,  scarlet,  and  white 
(Humboldti),  topped  with  Lilium  auratum ;  so 
also  was  a  combination  of  crimson  Celosias, 
24  inches  in  height,  fioely  tufted,  mixed  with 
strong  clumps  of  Lilium  lancifolium  ;  and  a  few 
dark-leaved  Acalyphas.  The  old  Gazania  aplendens, 
so  wonderfully  effective  in  the  sunlight,  made 
elsewhere  a  dense  carpet  of  yellow  flowers,  on 
which,  thinly  placed,  were  Begonia  semperflorens 
rosea,  creamy  variegated  Abutilons,  edged  with 
blue  Libelia  and  white  Alyssum.  An  odd  bedding- 
plant  is  Fuchsia  Erecta  var.  Novelty,  the  plant 
30  inches  in  height,  blooming  profusely,  the  flowers 
nearly  erect,  having  whitish  sepals,  and  pink 
corollas — still  it  is  not  pleasing.  Much  more  so 
were  half-standards  of  ordinary  red,  white,  and 
pink  Fuchsias,  blooming  profusely,  on  a  base  of 
siDgle- flowered  Petunias,  but  now  out  of  character. 


effectively  in  quantity ;  so,  too,  are  Gladioli,  and 
many  others  ;  indeed,  a  striking  feature  of 
the  gardens  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of  the 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  One  large  bed  is 
filled  entirely  with  hardy  ornamental  foliage,  such  as 
that  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  white  and  yellow  Cornns, 
Golden  Privet,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  and  similar 
things,  very  happily  blended  with  silver  -  leaved 
Maples.  Hampton  Court  Gardens  simply  needs  a 
band  of  music  and  a  tea-chalet,  as  at  Kew,  to 
render  them  perfect.  A.  D. 


The  Fernery, 

LATENT  VARIABILITY. 
In  studying  the  question  of  "sports"  which 
occur  as  isolated  plants  of  abnormal  types,  we  are 
always  baffled  in  our  quest  as  regards  the  actual 
beginning,  or  the  point  of  departure.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine  whether  the  seed  or  the 
spore  was  inherently  normal,  and  that  the  type 
modification  arose  by  subsequent  influence  upon 
the  germ  of  the  seed,  or  in  the  reproductive  process 
following  the  spore  development ;  or  whether  the 
initial  step  was  taken  in  the  parent  plants,  either 


in  the  ovary  which  bore  the  seed,  or  locally  in  the 
frond  which  carried  the  spore.  With  Ferns, 
however,  which  have  afforded  us  abundant  material 
associated  in  many  cases  with  reliable  records,  we 
have  numerous  instances  of  sports  which  obviously 
result  from  spore  modification  on  types  differing 
little  from  the  normal,  or  at  any  rate  far  less  than 
do  the  progeny  which  they  habitually  yield  from 
tbeir  spores.  Naturally  these  Ferns  differed 
sufficiently  to  be  collected,  or  we  should  have  no 
record ;  no  one  could  expect  to  be  repaid  by 
collecting  purely  normal  types  for  experiments,  the 
numerical  proportion  of  "sports"  being  infini- 
tesimal. But  when  we  see  comparatively  sl'ght 
variations  yielding  extremely  marked  ones,  we  may 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  here  and  there  plants 
apparently  quite  normal  may  do  the  same  thing  ; 
and  indeed  the  general  absence  of  linking  forms 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must  happen  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

To  cite  several  instances  illustrating  my  subject  : 
Athyrium  filix-fcemina  var.  setigerum  is  a  hardy 
Fern  of  normal  outline,  found  in  187S  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  characterised  by  translucent,  bristly  points- 
pervading  its  divisions,  but  is  without  a  trace 
of  cresting  or  tasselling ;  its  spores,  however, 
invariably  yield  a  large  percentage  of  cristate  and 
even  percristate  forms,  i.e.,  with  even  the  minor 
sub-dorsum  crested,  and  always  in  conjunction  with 
the  bristly  points  which  serve  admirably  to  deter- 
mine the  parentage.  Sown  with  that  remarkable 
percruciate  Fern,  A.  f. -f.  Victoria,  we  have  an, 
exact  copy  of  Victoria  in  habit  and  make,  plus  this 
bristly  character.  In  setigerum,  therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  the  faculty  of  cresting  is  litent  in  the 
spores  borne  by  non-crested  fronds,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crested  section  of  the  same  specie3  (A.  f.-f.  ph>- 
mosum  superbum)  raised  from  a  non  -  crested 
plumosum,  the  excurrent  character  of  the  venation- 
leading  in  one  case  to  formation  of  bristles,  and  in 
the  other  to  plumation,  seems  correlated  strongly 
with  a  tendency  to  form  crests.  In  another  species, 
.Scolopendrium  vulgare,  we  have  also  an  instance 
where  we  can  fix  the  origin  of  wide  variation  as 
lying  latent  in  a  nearly  normal  plant.  S.  v.  undu- 
lato-rigidum,  a  stiff-growing  merely  undulate  form, 
finding  its  way  into  Messrs.  Stansfield's  bands, 
was  found  to  yield  constantly  from  its  spores  a- 
percentage  of  thin-fronded,  frilled,  and  fimbriate 
Hartstongues  of  great  beauty,  ultra-plumose 
forms  ;  indeed,  though  partially  fertile,  these  two 
in  time  yielded  crested  and  heavily-crested  types, 
though  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  frills.  The 
very  numerous  fronds  of  the  barren  frilled  Harts- 
tongues  (nineteen  in  one  list  are  credited  to  Col. 
A.  M.  Jones),  point  indisputably  to  some  parallel 
latency  in  normal  or  nearly  normal  Hartstongues, 
these  true  crispums  being  absolutely  barren.  A 
third  case  may  be  cited  in  the  Shield  Ferns  (Poly- 
stichum  angulare).  A  decomposite  fertile  form 
was  found  in  Dorset,  and  when  its  spores  were 
sown  by  Col.  Jones  and  Dr.  Fox,  the  resulting 
plants  were  so  extraordinarily  and  densely  plumose 
that  neither  of  them  could  credit  the  parentage, 
until  a  second  sowing  was  made,  and  like  results 
confirmed  the  fact.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  caBes, 
the  sporting  capacity  must  be  latent  in  the  parent 
Fern,  and  be  already  implanted  in  the  spore  before 
it  is  scattered.  Nearly  every  raiser  of  British 
Ferns  can  cite  mysterious  cases  pointing  in  the 
same  direction. 

A  tiny  dwarf  form  of  Blechnum  Spicant  (crisp1 - 
sissimum,  Hartley),  resulted  in  quantity  in  a  sowiog 
of  B.  S.  strictum,  a  somewhat  narrowed  but  other- 
wise normal  Blechnum.  The  writer,  sowing  from 
the  dwarf  form,  found  the  prothalli  to  be  globose 
fleshy  masses  instead  of  thin  scales,  a  sort  of  conges- 
tion of  the  prothallus  itself.  The  numerous  finds  of 
the  quite  barren  Welsh  Polypode  (P.  vulgare  cam- 
bricum)  must  individually  originate  from  spores  ofi 
some  fertile  form  of  distinct  character  approaching 
the  normal.  The  only  fertile  variety  at  all  like  it 
in  form,  P.  v.  pulcherrimum,  was  found  in  the  Lake 
district,  is  not  plumose  at  all  though  much  cut,  and 
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When  sown  yields  the  fertile  type  truly.  In  the 
•case  of  the  Polypodys,  however,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  bipinnate  or  sub-bipinnate  forms  are  not  un- 
common in  Wales  iu  t'he  localities  where  P.  v. 
cambricum  has  been  found,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume,  in  view  of  parallel  cases  cited,  that 
now  and  again  these  may  yield  spores  which  go  a 
-considerable  stride  further  in  the  foliose  direction, 
and  thus  produce  the  plumose  barren  type.  The 
whole  question  of  variation  is  so  veiled  in  mystery, 
'that  any  indications  are  welcome.  When  we  actually 
see  the  abnormal  plants,  one,  it  may  be,  among 
millions  of  normals,  the  time  is  long  past  for  per- 
■ceiving  its  absolute  genesis.  The  abnormality  may 
have  originated  in  a  single  spore  on  a  neighbouring 
Fern  otherwise  normal,  or,  as  in  the  instances 
described,  a  slightly  abnormal  Fern  may  be  latently 
■affected  to  a  greater  extent,  and  produce  a  propor- 
tion of  spores  in  which  its  particular  incipient 
character  is  accentuated,  or  even  transformed. 

Eut  the  spore  itself  might  be  absolutely  normal, 
and  the  "sport"  result  from  some  subtle  modifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  antherozoidg  or  ova  among 
the  many  subsequently  formed  on  the  prothallus, 
or  in  the  amalgamation  of  these  in  the  reproductive 
.process.  Or,  leaving  the  spore  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  the  variety  may  originate  as  a  bud- 
spore,  the  mother  cell  of  a  bulbil,  or  offsets  pro- 
ducing an  original  style  of  vegetative  structure,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  its 
origin  subsequently,  since  as  in  such  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  writer's  fernery,  the  two  forms 
are  found,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  to  be 
actually  joined  together.  In  the  case  in  question, 
a  plain  frilled  Hartstongue  produced  at  its  side  a 
complete  crown  of  heavily-tasselled  fronds,  which 
•crown  could  only  be  parted  by  actual  severance 
with  a  knife  through  the  caudex. 

It  is  the  habit  of  Fern-raisers  to  sow  from  the 
■best  and  most  marked  fronds,  but  so  far  there  is 
scarcely  any  evidence  proving  that  the  results  are 
enhanced  by  such  selection  ;  and  some  of  the  more 
experienced  growers  consider  that  the  variation  is 
"  in  the  blood "  of  the  entire  plant,  and  equally 
transmissible  by  spores  from  any  parts  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  recollect  that  many  years  ago 
the  raiser  of  Gymnogramma  Laucheana  grandiceps 
<(  Dixon,  at  Hackney)  assured  me  that  he  raised  the 
whole  original  batch  of  plants,  all  alike,  from 
spores  on  a  merely  fan-shaped  pinnule  which  he 
observed  on  an  otherwise  normal  plant.  Obser- 
vation and  record  of  cases  like  this  would  certainly 
help  us  greatly  in  our  quest  for  further  knowledge 
-of  this  most  important  and  interesting  branch  of 
.plant  biology,  regarding  which  we  are  at  present 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
P.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


DOUBLE  DAISY  SNOWDRIFT 
Some  correspondence  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
last  autumn  on  the  subject  of  double  Daisies  led  to 
Mr.  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  to  send  to  me,  for 
■trial,  an  unnamed  seedling,  double,  white-flowered 
Daisy,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  much  merit. 
It  was  in  flower  at  the  time,  but  one  could  not 
•express  any  definite  opinion  upon  it  at  that  season, 
especially  as  it  is  usually  necessary  to  give  some 
plants  an  extended  trial  before  forming  an  opinion 
about  them.  Happening  to  meet  the  sender  in  Edin- 
burgh some  months  ago,  I  told  him  that  it  was  an 
acquisition  ;  and  I  then  learned  that  it  had  been 
named  Snowdrift,  a  not  inappropriate  name  for 
•ouch  a  flower.  It  has  been  grown  here  alongside 
of  The  Bride  and  other  fine  white  Daisies  ;  and 
now  that  it  has  been  given  a  fair  and  severe  trial,  I 
can  safely  say  that  it  is  better  than  they.  Snow- 
drift is  purer  and  more  floriferous  than  The  Bride, 
doeB  not  show  its  centre,  and  lasts  longer  in 
flower.  Small  clumps  are  rarely  without  a  flower 
in  a  summer  such  as  that  of  this  year  ;  and  now,  in 
mid-September,  they  are  affording  a  fair  quantity 
of  bloom.     The  double  Daisies  have  been  neglected 


of  late  years,  but  the  introduction  of  such  forms  as 
Snowdrift  will  help  to  make  them  more  popular 
as  bedding  plants,  &c.  As  a  market  flower  it  should 
have  a  future  before  it. 

Leccojum  autcmnale. 
A  plant  which  is  seldom  seen  at  autumn 
flower-shows  is  the  pretty  autumn  Snowflake, 
Leucojum  autumnale.  Messrs.  Cunningham  & 
Fraser  showed  two  or  three  pots  of  it  at  the  last 
show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  plants  appeared  to  attract  some  notice  from 
those  not  altogether  engrossed  in  gayer  flowers.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  plant  would  be  appreciated 
much  more  if  a  large  number  of  bulbs  were  planted 
in  a  pan,  and  if  this  could  be  shown  when  at  its 
best.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  plant 
by  an  interesting  article  on  the  Leucojums,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Brockbank,  of  Didsbury,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  March  15, 
1SS4,  p.  341.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it 
seeds  freely,  almost  the  only  danger  in  its  cultivation 
lying  in  the  danger  (in  some  hands)  of  its  being 
pulled  up  for  grass,  when  its  leaves  appear  at  a 
different  season  to  that  of  the  flowers.  S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn-by-Dumfries,  N.B. 


The   Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines  in  pots. — The  Vines  that  have  been  grown 
for  producing  early  fruit  should  be  now  thoroughly 
mature,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  being  pruned, 
although  a  few  leaves  and  leaf- stalks  may  still 
remain.  These  remnants  of  the  foliage  should  be 
carefully  removed,  leaving  only  the  strongest  bud, 
and  the  canes  shortened  to  suit  the  position  they 
will  occupy  in  the  forcing-house.  In  order  to 
guard  against  bleeding,  the  wounds  made  by  the 
knife  should  be  dressed  twice  with  styptic,  and 
the  canes  bent  to  a  semi  circle,  or  the  upper  buds 
will  receive  too  much  sap,  and  the  lower  ones  too 
little.  The  canes  should  be  washed  with  water 
and  soft-soap,  and  afterwards  coated  with  a  thick 
wash  of  flowers-of-sulphur  and  nicotine.  These 
operations  being  carried  out,  the  Vines  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool,  airy  structure  for  about  one  month 
before  beginning  to  force  them.  Just  enough  water 
should  be  afforded  as  will  keep  the  soil  damp. 
During  this  interval  of  rest  the  house  should  be 
cleansed  and  repaired.  The  most  reliable  varieties 
for  early  forcing  are  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling. 

The  Late  Muscat  Vines. — Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  in  order  to  have  them  plump  and  good  till 
January,  should  be  quite  ripe  at  the  present  date,  and 
if  the  foliage  is  still  healthy,  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  doing  this,  the  roots  being  still  in  an 
active  state.  Light  and  warmth  are  the  principal 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results.  All 
shading  material  that  may  have  been  employed, 
must  be  removed,  and  leaves  which  shade  the 
bunches  too  much  should  be  tied  aside.  The 
temperature  of  the  vinery  from  sunheat  may  run 
up  to  80°  to  85°,  and  this  degree  of  warmth  should 
be  maintained  as  long  as  possible  during  the  day, 
gradually  reducing  it  to  65°  to  70°  at  night.  Not 
much  moisture  will  be  required  by  the  borders 
after  this  date,  and,  if  any  be  needed,  it  should  be 
applied  early  on  bright  mornings.  In  changeable 
weather,  sufficient  warmth  must  be  maintained  in 
the  heating  apparatus  to  afford  dryness  and  buoy- 
ancy in  the  air,  with  a  slight  amount  of  ventilation 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  vinery.  A  month  of 
this  kind  of  treatment  will  render  the  fruit  firm 
and  sugary,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  keeping. 

Late  Vines. — Where  the  principal  roots  are  in 
outside  borders,  means  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  border  against  rain.  If  the  slope  is  good, 
asphalted  felt  is  a  handy  material  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  should  be  so  fixed  that  air  can  pass  freely 
between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  border.  The 
borders  which  are  inside  the  vineries  must  be  kept 
uniformly  moist,  as  the  artificial  heat  used  to  ripen 
the  Grapes  and  the  dryness  caused  from  sun-heat 
will  soon  extract  much  moisture  out  of  the  upper  part. 
Late  Vines  of  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes 
Seedling,  now  ripe,  should  have  the  temperature 


reduced  to  50°  at  night  and  55°  by  day.  Vineries 
containing  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Guillaume,  or  Mrs. 
Pince,  will  still  require  to  be  kept  60°  at  night  and 
70°  by  day  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  ripeness  in  the 
fruits.  Ventilation  should  be  afforded  day  and 
night,  and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature 
guarded  against,  or  splitting  of  the  fruit  may  occur. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  WiKD,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Selection  of  Fruit-trees  for  Planting.— Having 
recently  advised  intending  planters  to  visit  a  fruit- 
tree  nursery,  I  now  give  a  list  of  well-proved 
varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  cannot  make  it  convenient  to 
visit  a  nursery,  or  who  require  hints  upon  what 
varieties  are  best  to  order  :  — 

Apricots  are  usually  planted  against  walls  facing 
due  south,  or  any  point  between  that  and  due  west, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  the  further  north  the 
locality,  the  greater  need  is  there  for  a  warm 
aspect.  Moor  Park,  although  liable  to  lose  its 
branches  more  than  other  varieties,  is  still  the 
finest  for  general  purposes.  Other  good  oneB  are 
Kaisha,  Hemskirk,  New  Large  Early,  and  Shipley 
or  Blenheim,  and  Musch-Musch.  The  fruits  of  the 
latter  make  a  particularly  rich  preserve. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  require  exactly  the  same 
positions  as  Apricots,  and  the  varieties  enumerated 
below  should  be  planted  in  the  order  given,  those 
which  ripen  earliest  on  the  warmest  sites,  and  later 
ones  on  a  due  western  aspect.  Early  Alexander, 
Hale's  Early,  Rivers'  Early  York,  Amsden  June, 
Alexandre  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Crimson  Ga- 
lande,  Magdala,  Belle  Doue,  Raymacker,  Diamond, 
Violette  Hative,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bellegarde, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the  warmest  counties 
Walburton  Admirable  are  fine  varieties.  Of 
Nectarines,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Rivers'  Orange,  Pineapple,  Humboldt, 
Spenser,  Victoria,  and  Newton  may  be  chosen. 

Plums  {Dessert). — Of  these  plant  July  Green- 
gage, Denniston's  Superb,  Bryanston,  *Comte 
d'Atthems,  *Coe's  Violet,  *Reine  Claude  du  Bavay, 
"Bonne  Bouche,  *Anna  Spasth,  and  Late  Trans- 
parent. Of  Plums,  *  Jefferson,  Kirkes,  *  Angelina 
Burdett,  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  and  *Golden  Drop. 
All  the  foregoing  are  worthy  the  protection  of  a 
wall,  and  few  of  the  Gages  succeed  perfectly  with- 
out it.  Plums  (culinary),  *Rivers'  Prolific,  *Czar, 
Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  *  Pond's  Seedling,  Black 
Imperial,  Red  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  Sultan, 
*  Monarch,  Belle  de  Louvain,  Diamond,  *Cox's 
Emperor,  Belle  de  Septembre,  Late  Orleans,  and 
*Coe's  Late  Red.  Plums  will  succeed  on  an  east 
wall,  and  for  early  supplies  plant  Early  Prolific, 
Czar,  Early  Orleans,  and  July  Greengige,  on  a 
south  aspect.  All  those  varieties  having  an  asterisk 
against  them  succeed  well  grown  as  cordons.  Of 
Damsons,  the  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire  Prune 
are  the  finest  in  point  of  size,  and  are  also  good 
croppers.  Farleigh,  or  Crittenden,  is  an  immense 
cropper,  but  the  fruits  are  small. 

Cherries. — Choose  an  eastern  aspect  for  the  main 
crop  varieties,  and  plant  Rivers'  Early  Black,  Early 
Purple  Gem,  Werder's  Black,  May  Duke,  Early 
Purple  Gean,  and  Guigne  d'Annonay  on  a  south 
wall,  for  affording  fruit  in  advance  of  the  main 
crop.  In  addition  to  theBe  varieties,  there  are 
Belle  d'Orleans,  Black  Eagle,  Black  and  White 
Heart,  Downton,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Bigarreau, 
Bigarreau  Jaboulay,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Elton, 
Black  Tartarian,  St.  Margaret's,  Bigarreau  d'Hedel- 
fingen,  and  Guigne  de  Winckler,  Late  Duke,  and 
the  new  introduction,  Noble.  The  Morello,  Flo- 
rence, and  Kentish  Red  varieties  succeed  well  on  a 
north  wall.  The  first  and  last  of  these  three  suc- 
ceed and  crop  abundantly  grown  as  bushes. 

Pears. — These  do  well  on  a  west  wall,  but  only 
the  best  should  be  accorded  this  protection._  A 
very  excellent  method  of  growing  choice  Pears  is  as 
cordonB  on  the  Quince,  for  which  the  following 
varieties  are  suitable  :  Beurre  Giffard,  Jersey  Gra- 
tioli,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Brockworth  Park,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Magnate,  Le  Lectier,  Directeur  Hardy, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Doyenne'  du  Cornice,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Winter  Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  GIou 
Morceau,  Beurre  de  Aremberg,  Olivier  de  Serres, 
and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  Varieties  suitable  for 
wall-culture  are  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Summer 
Beurre  de  Aremberg,   Pitmaston   Duchess,  Duron- 
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deau,  Marichal  de  la  Cour,  Louise  Bonne,  Princess 
Marguerite,  Marillat,  Beurre  A.  Lucas,  Josephine 
de  Marines,  Beurrc  Baltet  Pore,  and  BeunY-  Diel. 
As  bushes  and  pyramids  Colmar  d'Kte,  Souvenir  du 
Congrvs,  Marie  Louise,  Thomson's,  Althorpe  Cras- 
sane,  BeurK  d'Amanlis,  Forelle,  Danas  Hovey, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Man'ehal  de  la  Cour,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne, 
Brans'  Hardy,  Alexandre  Lambre,  &c.  The  best 
stewing  Pears  are  Catillac  and  \Terulam.  A  list  of 
Apples,  .fee,  will  be  given  in  next  week's  Calendar. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 
ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

General  remarks. — Remove  Achimenes  from  the 
conservatory  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower,  and 
place  them  in  pits  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine.  Less  water  should  now  be  afforded 
them,  the  amount  being  decreased  gradually 
until  the  foliage  has  died  away,  when  the  pots 
may  be  placed  on  their  sides  under  stages 
in  a  house  where  the  temperature  will  not  fall 
below  50°.  Caladiums  and  Amaryllis  may  be 
stored  for  the  winter  in  the  same  temperature,  and 
the  bulbs  keep  best  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots 
until  after  Christmas.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
after  being  similarly  dried  off,  when  they  are  quite 
dormant  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  the 
tubers  packed  in  boxes  containing  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
dust,  and  may  be  wintered  in  any  dry  structure  in 
which  they  will  be  secure  from  frost.  Proceed 
with  the  housing  of  plants,  and  allow  as  much 
space  as  possible  to  Chrysanthemums  as  to  other 
plants.  If  these  be  crowded  together,  they  will 
suffer  from  want  of  light,  and  mildew  will  spoil  the 
foliage.  Growth  having  now  ceased,  the  roots  are 
less  active,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  manure  is  not  afforded  the  plants, 
nor  more  water  at  the  root  than  is  needed.  Keep 
the  ventilators  fully  open  day  and  night,  and 
during  the  next  week  or  two  syringe  the  ground 
underneath  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  if  in 
fine  weather.  This  will  help  to  counteract  the 
Budden  change  from  the  moist  night  atmosphere 
out-of-doors  to  the  much  drier  bouse  atmosphere. 

Violets  in  borders,  if  they  are  intended  for  culti- 
vation in  frames,  should  be  afforded  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  lifted. 
Those  plants  that  are  to  remain  outside  may  also  be 
afforded  water,  for  the  ground  is  still  very  dry. 

Monlbretias  in  pots,  so  useful  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  will  require  manure-water  while  in  flower. 

Tuberoses  intended  for  winter  flowering  are  better 
left  outside  until  frosts  occur  ;  put  a  neat  stake  to 
the  flower- stem,  and  rub  off  all  the  offsets  as  they 
appear. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frkderk  k  Wigan, 

Bart..  Glare  Lawn.  East  Bheen,  S.W. 

Discontinuance  of  Shading. — The  bright  weather 
of  the  present  month  has  necessitated  the  use  of 
shading  much  later  in  the  season  than  is  usual. 
Now,  however,  all  dense  shading  of  a  permanent 
character  should  be  removed.  The  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  will  do  little  harm,  even  to  tender-leaved 
plants,  and  these  may  be  protected  when  necessary 
by  placing  sheets  of  paper  over  them  when  it  is 
inadvisable  to  shade  the  whole  of  the  house  or 
division.  Blinds  made  of  cinvas  or  similar  material 
should  be  quite  dry  when  stored  away,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  make  a  note  of  any  that  will  need  to  be 
renewed  for  use  next  season.  The  lath-roller 
blinds  are  best  left  in  position  for  use  during  Severn 
weather,  when  they  will  be  very  useful  as  a  means 
of  partially  protecting  the  house  from  frost,  and 
cold  winds  at  night. 

Cattleya  labiata  will  soon  unfold  its  lovely 
blooms,  and  until  they  have  done  this,  should  be 
kept  moderately  moist  at  the  roots.  Subsequently 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  water  supply  may  be 
made,  until  they  are  afforded  only  an  occasional 
application,  in  order  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  firm. 
When  the  flowers  have  passed,  cut  the  sheaths 
cleanly  off  at  their  junction  with  the  pseudo-bulb. 
Plants  may  still  be  repotted  if  new  roots  emerge 
from  the  base  of  the  last  made  pseudo-bulb,  and  in 
other  respects  they  should  be  treated  as  above 
described. 

Cattleya  Warneri,  etc.,  if  not  kept  cool  and  dry  at 
this  season,  is  apt  to  commence  growing  too  early. 
Plants  showing  this  tendency  should  not  be  placed 
in  heat  to  encourage  development,  or  failure  will 
result.  Continue  to  afford  them  water,  but  only  when 


there  are  indications  of  shrivelling.  C.  Gaskelliana 
requires  similar  treatment.  C.  Warscewiczii  often 
commences  to  grow  again  after  the  first  pseudo- 
bulb  is  completed.  In  such  cases  the  growing  bud 
may  be  removed,  or  the  plant  placed  under  condi- 
tions that  will  hasten  its  development.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  C.  aurea,  and  C.  :<  Hardyana. 
Hybrids  possessing  the  characteristics  of  diverse 
parents  make  growth  at  peculiar  seasons,  owing 
probably  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  seed  parent  at  an 
unseasonable  period.  One  cannot  experiment  with 
these,  owing  to  their  value  and  rarity,  but  often  it 
would  be  more  preferable  to  remove  the  unseasonable 
developing  bud,  than  to  let  it  remain  and  form  an 
immature  pseudo-bulb.  Every  advantage  of  position 
should  be  accorded  to  plants  in  the  act  of  producing 
new  growths.  Afford  water  in  small  quantities 
and  often,  rather  than  heavy  applications,  that  the 
base  may  not  be  sodden  should  dull  weather  occur. 

Odontoglossum  grande  now  flowering,  will  com- 
mence a  long  period  of  rest  soon  after  the  blooms 
have  been  removed.  At  that  time  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm,  light  position  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house, and  afforded  only  sufficient  water  as 
will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  firm,  when  they  have 
become  fully  developed. 

Trichopilia  suavis  and  other  species  that  have 
finished  growing  should  be  treated  similarly  to 
Odontoglossum  grande.  But  T.  fragrans  is  an  ex- 
ception, it  being  a  cool-growing  species.  It  is 
now  producing  its  flower  spikes,  and  needs  to  be 
afforded  water  with  great  care. 

Pests. — Slugs  should  be  sought  for  at  night,  and 
cockroaches  kept  under  by  frequently  placing  phos- 
phor-paste on  bits  of  crock  amongst  the  plants  at 
night ;  but  always  removing  them  in  the  morning  for 
fear  of  accidents,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  Scoop 
out  part  of  the  interior  from  pieces  of  Potato,  and 
place  them  hollow-side  downwards  upon  plants  where 
wood-lice  are  common  ;  then  by  frequently  examin- 
ing the  Potatos,  many  will  be  captured. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holfohd,  Westonlirt, 
Tetburv,  Gloucestershire. 

Mushroom-beds. — In  order  to  afford  the  cook 
Mushrooms  regularly  throughout  the  winter,  the 
place  in  which  they  are  grown  Bhould  be  a  suitable 
one.  The  Mushroom-house  is  sometimes  built  at 
the  rear  of  glass-houses  and  near  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  perhaps  close  by  the  stoke-hole. 
This  is  an  unsuitable  position,  sulphurous  fumes 
penetrating  the  house  ;  and  again,  proximity  to  the 
boiler  makes  it  impossible  for  the  gardener  to  keep 
an  equable  temperature,  or  the  required  degree  of 
humidity  in  the  house.  To  overcome  this  there  is 
much  slopping  of  water  on  the  floors  and  walls, 
which  causes  the  Mushrooms  to  turn  black,  and 
other  evils.  A  Mushroom-house  or  cellar  must  be 
fitted  with  the  means  of  ventilation,  orthe  Mushrooms 
will  damp  off.  The  best  kind  of  ventilation  is  by 
means  of  fall  doors,  or  sashes  in  the  roof.  If  a  bed 
was  spawned  and  covered  with  soil  about  the 
middle  of  last  month,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to 
afford  a  slight  degree  of  heat  to  the  house,  in  order 
to  keep  the  temperature  at  about  5S°.  A  succession 
bed  may  now  be  made,  if  stable  manure  in  good 
condition  is  available.  Where  an  open  shed  of 
good  size  does  not  exist,  the  manure  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  dung-pit  may  be  stacked  alongside 
of  a  wall,  and  protected  from  the  rain.  Do 
not  let  the  bed  touch  the  pipes,  or  even  approach 
them  nearly,  and  beat  the  materials  of  which  it 
consists  firmly.  For  covering  the  bed  rich  loam 
sifted  finely  is  the  best.  Whether  a  bed  requires 
moistening  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
gardener,  but  unless  it  is  very  dry  on  the  surface 
no  water  should  be  applied  till  Mushrooms  show 
on  the  top.  The  temperature  at  which  to  spawn 
will  hold  good  for  all  seasons,  namely,  from  80°  to  S5°. 
Beds  made  in  the  open  and  spawned  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  October  will  bring  very  fair 
returns,  and  may  be  had  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  December  ;  but  if  they  are  left  for  two  or  three 
weeks  later  the  produce  may  be  quite  three  months 
later  in  coming.  These  out-of-door  beds  require  to 
be  covered  with  long  litter,  and  over  this  some 
sort  of  waterproof  covering  or  Russian  mats,  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  litter  as  the  cold  increases. 

Radishes. — Seeds  for  furnishing  the  winter  supply 
of  roots  may  yet  be  sown.  Sometimes  sowings 
made  in  the  open  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  if 
afforded  some  slight  protection  against  frost,  they  will 
last  till  the  new  year.  However,  the  sowing  this 
year  should  be  made  forthwith  in  pits  or  frames. 


During  the  winter  months  the  temperature  of  the 
pits,  &c,  should  not  be  much  less  than  50°,  and  in 
making  fresh  sowings  later  in  the  year  60°  will  not 
be  too  high.  The  beds  in  the  open  should  be 
hooped  over,  and  mats  placed  over  the  plants  when 
frosty  weather  sets  in. 

Parsley. — With  glass  protection,  the  July  sow- 
ings will  afford  plenty  of  leaves  for  use  throughout 
the  winter  ;  nevertheless,  a  few  dozen  roots  should 
be  lifted  and  put  into  a  cold  frame.  For  the  next  two 
months  the  frames  should  be  left  open  by  day  in 
fine  weather.  When  transplanting,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  liberal  amount  of  charred  garden- 
refuse  or  soot  to  the  soil,  and  to  remove  the  older 
leaves  from  the  plants. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilcheater,  Abbotsbnry 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Hints  on  Operations  that  are  Urgent. — The  drought- 
is  taxing  the  resources  of  most  gardens  very  heavily, 
and  especially  where  much  planting  was  carried  out 
in  the  spring.  Nothing  short  of  heavy  mulches,  and 
the  continued  use  of  the  hose  or  watering-pot,  will 
keep  the  plants  alive.  If  attention  be  paid  to 
keeping  the  foliage  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  ever- 
greens fresh,  and  thus  prevent  flagging,  the  roots- 
will  continue  to  act.  As  a  means  of  lessening  the 
heavy  labour  caused  by  having  to  afford  much 
water  to  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  I  would  strongly  advise  gardeners  to  plant 
early  in  the  autumn.  Any  piece  of  land  which 
has  been  selected  for  planting  should  be  staked  out 
forthwith,  and  when  in  a  fit  state  for  planting,  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  within  the  next  two 
months.  In  the  meantime  garden  and  woodland 
refuse  and  rubbish  should  be  charred  and  used  on 
the  land  when  trenching  it,  and  should  the  staple 
be  infertile,  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  road- 
scrapings,  ditch  clearings,  &c,  should  be  dug  in. 
Plants  set  out  on  land  treated  in  this  manner  and 
at  this  season  become  established  much  sooner  than 
when  planted  in  the  spring,  and  cost  less  in  labour 
the  following  summer.  This  is  the  season  to  grub 
up  worn-out  or  unhealthy  bushes,  taking  special 
care  to  dig  out  all  the  roots.  Gaps  in  the  shrubberies 
should  be  made  good  by  planting  Pyrus  Malus  in 
variety,  Crataegus,  &c,  after  first  dressing  the 
stations  with  pasture-loam  and  manure. 

Herbaceous  Borders  should  now  be  cleared  of 
dead  flower-stems,  unnecessary  sticks  and  stakes, 
weeds,  dead  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  generally 
make  the  borders  tidy  and  presentable.  Where 
bulbs  and  corms  lie  buried,  the  spots,  lines,  &C, 
should  be  indicated  by  labels  or  small  stakes.  If  a 
new  border  is  to  be  made,  the  land  should  be 
enriched  with  farmyard  manure,  or  leaf-mould  and 
charred  refuse,  and  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched. 
In  retentive  soils  that  are  not  well  drained,  a  drain 
may  be  made  of  rough  stones,  or  brickbats,  flints, 
&c,  placed  in  a  V-shaped  trench  made  9  inches  deep, 
leading  to  a  dry  well  or  drain,  situate  at  the  lowest 
point.  The  materials  in  the  drain  should  be 
covered  with  sods  or  heather  ;  such  a  drain  will, 
by  carrying  off  the  too  abundant  moisture,  impart 
warmth  to  the  land.  A  herbaceous  border  which 
is  to  be  planted  with  tall  and  dwarf  plants  should 
be  10  or  12  feet  wide.  There  are  some  gardens  that 
could  be  made  very  attractive  by  making  a  border 
for  the  growth  of  herbaceous  perennials  below  the 
terrace  wall.  The  old-fashioned  haw-haw  would 
also  in  some  places  make  an  admirable  site  for  such 
a  border.  I  purpose  giving  a  selection  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  another  Calendar.  New  shrubberies 
would  be  rendered  more  ornamental  than  is  usually 
the  case  by  planting  in  clumps  and  lines,  bulbs 
and  corms  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas, 
Scillas,  early  and  late  single  and  double  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Erythronium3,  hardy  species  of  Gla- 
diolus, Lilium  album,  L.  croceum,  &c. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — New  beds  should  be  formed 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  fine  flower-  spikes.  It  is  customary  to  order 
the  roots  at  this  season,  and  hold  them  in  readiness 
for  planting.  The  plant  thrives  in  a  half  shaded 
place.  If  the  land  be  heavy,  the  soil  on  the  site 
of  the  bed  should  be  thrown  out  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet,  and  hard  drainage  materials  put  into  the 
hole  6  inches  in  depth,  and  over  this  peat-sods  or 
some  turfy  loam  should  be  placed.  The  staple 
should  then  be  enriched  with  leaf-mould  and  dry 
cow-dung.  When  levelled  and  raked  smooth  on 
the  surface,  plant  the  crowns  about  4  inches  apart, 
and  2  inches  beneath  the  soil.  They  will  make  early 
progress  if  a  mulch  of  short  dung  be  put  over  them 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  It: 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  tliay  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    OCTOBER. 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 


/Royal      Horticultural     Society's 
I      Committees. 
Oct.    9^  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
early  Exhibition  (3  days). 
V.  Paris  Exhibition(temporary  show). 

|  Royal     Horticultural      Society's 
Oct.  23  J      Committees. 

( Paris  Exhibition  (temporaryshow). 

Oct  30  S  Cr°yd°n    Chrysanthemum   Slow 
I     (2  days). 

/Penarth  (South  Wales)  Chrysan- 
I  themum  Show. 
I  Torquay  and  District  Gardeners' 
Oct.  31  i  Association  Chrysanthemum 
I  Show. 
Wolveihampton  Chrysanthemum 
\     Show  (2  days). 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

EVERY  DAY.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  2.— Established  Orchids,  at  The  Nurseries, 
Park  Lane,  Tottenham,  by  order  of  the  Executor  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  E.  Pennett,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  3.  —  Important  unreserved  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Nursery,  Tun- 
liridge  Wells,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Thns.  Cripps  &  Son,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (two  days).  Orchids,  Plants,  and 
Live  Stock,  at  Pairoak  Lodge,  Eastleigh,  Hants,  by  order 
ol  the  Executors  of  the  late  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  5. —Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Piotheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 54'2\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— September  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  66' ;  Min.  49'. 
Weather  fine  early  in  the  day,  rain  in  the  evening ; 
generally  unsettled. 
Provinces.  —  September  26  (6  p.m.):   Max.  69%  Frome  ■ 
Min.,  44",  Shetland  Isles. 


Plants    are    composed    of     two 

FaX  regarding  J*—  °f  Chemical  ^stances, 
Soils.  known    as    organic     or    volatile, 

which  are  destroyed  by  burning  ; 
and  inorganic,  or  fixed  elements,  which  remain 
in  the  ash  after  burning.  The  importance  of 
the  inorganic  or  fixed  elements  to  plant-life 
rests  in  the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  sort  of  a 
soil  is  under  cultivation,  a  healthy  plant  carries 
away  about  the  same  amount  of  these  con- 
stituents which  it  obtains  from  the  soil  for  the 
building  up  of  its  structure.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  same  species  of  plant  when  matured 
may  yield  to  analysis  very  similar  quantities 
of  these  elements,  different  species  will  show 
different  results  as  to  kind  and  quantity  ;  and 
the  more  remote  the  natural  affinity  of  the 
species  to  each  other,  the  wider,  as  a  rule,  will 
be  these  differences. 

Perfect  plants  cannot  be  produced,  much  less 
can  fruits,  on  soils  where  one  or  more  impor- 
tant constituent  is  absent.  The  most  valuable 
materials  are  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  and 
nitrogen.  Accordingly,  where  soils  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  growth  and  carrying  away  of 
crops  below  the  point  of  remunerative  cultiva- 
tion, they  may  be  restored  to  fertility  by 
making  a  j  udicious  return  of  the  ash  or  mineral 
constituents  along  with  the  element  nitrogen. 
This  latter,  the  nitrogen,  belongs  to  the  organic 
class  of  plant-foods. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  alluvial  soils 
possess  vast  stores  of  plant-food,  both  of  nitro- 
genous and  of  mineral  substances,  as  to  be 
regarded  practically  inexhaustible,  yet  by  con- 
stant cropping,  without  a  suitable  return  in 
manure,  they  will  in  time  become  unproductive. 

The  condition  of  a  plant  grown  on  an  ex- 
hausted soil  may,  says  Dr.  Page,  be  likened  to 


that  of  a  storm-tossed  mariner  in  mid-ocean 
with  his  water- casks  washed  away  and  he  dying 
of  thirst,  with  "  water,  water  everywhere,  and 
not  a  drop  to  drink." 

The  plant  with  mineral  elements  everywhere 
in  the  soil,  and  organic  elements  everywhere  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  none  available  for  use. 
Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil-constituents  are  locked  up  in  an 
inert  condition,  in  which  state,  for  the  most 
part,  they  remain  until  united  with  a  solvent 
supplied  as  manure.  For  example,  in  one  of  the 
experimental  plots  of  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes  at 
Eothamsted,  to  which  no  manure  whatever  was 
applied  for  thirty-eight  years,  the  soil  at  the  end 
of  that  period  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain 
in  the  top  nine  inches  as  much  as  thirty -six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  four  pounds  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
three  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  Of 
these  very  large  amounts  of  plant-food  in  the 
soil,  only  ninety- one  pounds  of  potash,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  per  acre  was  in  a  soluble  condition  and 
available  to  plants.  The  addition  of  three 
hundredweight  of  superphosphate  per  acre  to 
this  same  soil,  on  an  adjoining  plot,  increased 
the  solubility  of  the  plant-food  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  and 
to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre. 

Having  by  this  means  brought  the  inert 
mineral  constituents  into  a  condition  of  solu- 
bility, the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia-salts  as  manure  to  this  same  land 
raised  the  produce  from  twenty-two  to  forty- 
three  bushels  of  Barley-grain  per  acre/ and  the 
straw  from  eleven  hundredweights  to  twenty- 
four  hundredweights  per  acre. 

These  important  facts  teach  us  that  as  science 
has  furnished  the  mariner  with  means  and 
appliances  to  obtain  fresh  drinkable  water  for 
his  relief  from  the  briny  sea- water,  so  science 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  gardener  and  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  and  furnishes  him  with 
means  and  appliances  of  relief  attainable  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  is 
surrounded. 

Thus,  the  chief  office  of  manure  is  to  furnish 
assimilable  food  for  the  immediate  use  of  grow- 
ing crops,  and  that  these  combine  with  and 
supplement  the  natural  food-supply  existing  in 
the  soil.  When  it  is  said  that  certain  consti- 
tuents in  the  soil  are  lacking,  it  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  soil  does  not  contain  them,  but 
that  it  does  not  supply  to  the  growing  plants  as 
much  as  they  need.  It  is  not  so  much,  there- 
fore, because  soils  have  been  worn  out  of  plant- 
food,  but  rather  because  the  food  is  locked  up 
in  such  combinations  that  the  plant-roots  can- 
not get  at  and  use  it,  that  an  artificial  supply  of 
soluble  food  in  manure  becomes  necessary. 

It  is  believed,  says  Professor  Roberts,  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  commercial  fertilisers 
are  due  as  much  to  the  timely  supply  as  to  the 
amount  of  nourishment  they  contain.  This 
timely  supply  enables  the  plants  to  enlarge  their 
root  system,  whereby  they  are  able  to  secure 
more  nourishment  from  the  soil  over  and  above 
that  furnished  by  the  fertilisers,  than  they 
could  have  secured  without  such  supply.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  seen  that  the  use  of  concen- 
trated manures  in  small  quantities  may  not 
only  largely  increase  the  yield  of  crops,  but  may 
also  serve  to  deplete  the  soil  of  some  of  its 
elements  of  plant-food  more  rapidly  than  would 
the  same  kind  of  crop  and  treatment  without 
their  use. 


CRAT/EGUS  CRUS-GALLI  (Supplementary  Illus- 
tration).— The  genus  Crataegus  provides  the  planter 
with  some  of  the  choicest  subjects  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  garden,  pleasure-ground,  and  woodland. 
This  ample  store  of  good  things,  taking  gardens 
in  general  in  this  country,  has  not  been  much 
dipped  into  as  yet,  and  the  species  which  is  more 
commonly  found  in  quantity  is  the  Whitethorn, 
C.  oxyacantha,  and  the  pink  form  of  it.  The  beau- 
tiful double-flowered  forms  in  rose,  red,  ciimson, 
and  scarlet,  of  C.  oxyacantha  are  relatively  much 
less  common ;  and  yet  finer  trees  for  gardens,  or 
forecourts  of  villas  in  towns,  are  not  to  be  found. 
Near  the  sea-coast  the  colours  of  the  flowers  come 
out  with  intense  brilliancy.  Next  to  the  flowers  in 
decorative  importance  are  the  fruits,  which  are 
produced  in  abundance  in  most  years  in  colours  of 
yellow,  crimson,  and  red.  We  may  mention  as 
being  of  great  decorative  value,  C.  pyracantha, 
with  white  flowers,  glistening  small  foliage  ;  and 
the  brighter  red-berried  variety,  C.  p.  Lelandi ;  the 
North-American  C.  coccinea,  with  large  corymbs 
of  white  flowers,  having  red  anthers,  large  ovate, 
cordate,  glabrous  leaves,  and  large,  bright 
red  fruits  ;  C.  pyrifolia,  and  C.  prunifolia, 
likewise  North  American  species;  the  first  named 
having  large,  oblong,  toothed  leaves ;  white  flowers, 
produced  in  corymbs,  and  pear- shaped  fruits.  The 
second  has  small  scarlet- coloured  fruits,  and  much 
resembles  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  C.  crus- 
galli,  Cockspur  Thorn,  excepting  that  the  fruits 
are  smaller.  The  Cockspur  Thorn  forms  a  very 
characteristic  half  tree,  beset  with  strong,  curved 
spines,  and  has  horizontally-poised  branches  and 
twigB,  having  bark  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  The 
blossoms  come  in  simple  clusters,  which  are  quite 
destitute  of  hairs.  The  fruit  is  globular,  and  of  a 
brick-red  colour.  On  account  of  its  long  spines 
and  vigorous  growth,  C.  c.  -g.  makes  a  capital 
hedge  plant.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species  in  cultivation,  of  which  mention  may 
be  made  of  lancifolia,  with  very  small  leaves ; 
splendens  and  laurifolia,  with  broad  ones  ;  and 
pyracanthifolia,  with  long,  lancet-like  leaves.  The 
tree  figured  is  growing  in  the  front  garden  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Gabriel,  32,  Palace  Road,  Streatham,  and 
shows  admirably  the  habit  of  the  species.  The 
tree  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Fred.  Coope,  of 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  already  fixed  the  dates  for  its  exhibitions  in 
1901.  The  early  autumn  exhibition  will  be  held  on 
October  S,  9,  and  10  ;  and  the  great  autumn  com- 
petition on  November  5,  6,  and  7  ;  and  the  early 
winter  exhibition  on  December  3,  4,  and  5.  In 
each  case  the  days  of  the  week  will  be  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

Professor  W.  von  Ahles,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Wiirtemberg,  and  conductor  of  the  Technical 
High  School  in  Stuttgart,  died  there  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years. 

The  Lac  Industry  of  Assam.— A  recent 
report  of  the  Assistant- Director  of  Agriculture  in 
Assam  deals  in  detail  with  the  lac  industry  there. 
Lac  occurs  in  its  natural  state  in  various  parts  of 
the  forests  of  Assam,  as  well  as  of  Burma,  but 
chiefly  in  parts  of  the  Khasi  and  Garo  hills,  and 
the  export  in  recent  years  has  averaged  16,000 
maunds,  or  something  over  500  tons,  but  in  some 
of  the  foreBts,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Kola- 
azar  epidemic  and  depopulation,  the  production  is 
declining.  The  production  in  Manipur  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  local  needs,  and  quantities  of  lac  are 
sent  there  from  the  Kubo  Valley  of  Assam.  In 
Assam  the  lac  is  usually  collected  twice  a  year, 
first  in  May  and  June,  and  then  in  October  and 
November.  The  first  is  mainly  used  for  seed  pur- 
poses, while  the  second  forms  the  export.  A  few 
days  after  the  collection,  pieces  of  stick  lac  con- 
taining living  insects  are  tied  on  to  the  branches  of 
the  trees  on  which  the  next  crop  is  to  be  grown. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  place  the  lac  in  small  bamboo 
baskets  and  tie  these  on  the  twigs  of  the  trees.    The 
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Gardens,"    illustrated 
By   Councillor  J.   M. 


'insects  soon  crawl  out,  and  spread  over  the  young 
branches,  on  which  they  promptly  begin  to  feed,  and 
secrete  the  resin.  This  is  allowed  to  go  on  for 
about  six  months,  when  the  lac  is  collected  ;  but 
■if  the  secretion  has  been  defective  or  insufficient 
the  insects  remain  undisturbed  for  another  six 
months. 

Cardiff   Gardeners'   Association.  —  The 

■OpBning  of  Session  1!)00  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
•Ootober  2,  at  7.30  p.m.  sharp,  in  the  St.  John's 
Hall,  St.  John's  Square,  when  the  Deputy-Mayor 
•<Mr.  Councillor  J.  W.  Courtis)  has  kindly  con- 
«ented  to  preside.  A  lecture  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Councillor  Gerhold,  entitled  "  British  Resi- 
dences and  Gardens,"  illustrated  with  lime-light 
-views.  All  members  should  endeavour  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  bring  with  them  any 
■friends  interested  in  horticulture. 

The    Syllabus    for   the    present    year  and    1901    is  as 
follows  :  — 

Oct.    2. — "  British    Residences    and 

with  lime-light  views. 

Gerhold. 
„    16.— "Sweet  Peas."     By  Mr.   J.   C.    House,   Coombe 

Nurseries,  Westburyon  Trym. 
„    30.— "The  Cultue  of  Roses  in  Pots."    By  Mr.  T.  H. 

Jarvis. 
Nov.  13.-Tiirough  the  kindness  of  John  Ballinoer,  Esq., 

Chief  Librarian,   the   members  will  \iait  the 

Central  Free    Library  to    view   the   valuable 

works  (Ancient  and  Modern)  on  Horticulture. 
„     27.—"  Useful  Orchids  and  their  Culture."    By  Mr.  H. 

Harris,    Head    Gardener,    Coedriglan    Park, 

Glamorganshire. 
Dec.  11. -"Bee-Keeping."      (Lecturer's    name    will    be    an- 
nounced at  an  early  date). 
Jan.     S  — "  Chemical  Manures  on  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden 

Produce."     By  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S., 

Thompson's  Farm,  Golden  Green,  Tonbridg*. 
ii     22.— "The    Chrysanthemum    in    189!)    and    1900.     By 

Mr.   J.    J.    Graham,   Gardener,   "Breynton," 

Penarth. 
Feb.  5.— "The  Rock  G  rden."    By  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettiorew, 

Superintendent    of   Parks  and   Open    Spaces, 

under  the  Cardiff  Corporation. 
„    19.— "A  Chat  aboot  Large  Gardens  and   Parks   that 

would  be  Suitable  to  go  for  an  Outing,  and  the 

best  way  of  getting  to  them.     By  the  Members 

(who  will  give  their  views  upon  the  place  of 

their  own  selection). 
Star.  5.— "Peaches  and  Nectarines."    By  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer, 

Foreman,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens. 
,,    19.— "Business."    Election  of  officers.    Selection  of  a 

suitable  place  for  annual  outing,  &c. 

Packing  of  Plums  for  Transit  by  Railway. 
— We  received  some  short  time  since  a  boxful  of 
Denniston'a  Superb  Plums,  which  were  simply  but 
effectively  packed  in  two  layers,  with  several  sheets 
-of  tissue  paper  separating  the  layers,  and  each  fruit 
was  wrapped  in  little  obloDg  pieces  of  tissue  paper 
folded  around  it  so  as  to  form  a  cube,  the  little 
■extra  thickness  of  each  package  at  the  ends  form- 
dng  a  pad  or  buffer  between  the  fruits.  The  Plums 
•were  plaeed  in  the  boxes  close  together  without 
■there  being  any  squeezing,  and  when  examined 
■they  were  found  in  perfect  condition,  although  the 
parcel  had  been  subject  to  the  rough  treatment  of 
an  ordinary  post  packet.  We  think  that  if  our 
•fruit  growers  would  adopt  some  such  method  of 
■packing  for  superior  varieties  of  stone  fruits,  instead 
•of  sending  them  to  market  in  sieves  and  bushel 
■baskets,  to  be  bruised  and  injured  by  jolting  in 
■waggons  and  railway  vans,  and  picked  them  in  a 
■aiearly  ripe  state,  and  not  half-ripe,  as  is  very  gene- 
rally the  case  now,  it  would  be  greatly  to  theirad  van- 
tage. The  Californian  shippers  can  send  Coe's 
"Golden  Drop  Plum  to  this  country  in  perfect 
condition  and  afford  to  sell  them  at  id.  a  lb. 
retail ;  whilst  we,  who  also  grow  this  delicious 
•variety,  seldom  put  them  on  the  market  in  a 
ripe  state,  or  pack  them  in  enticing  boxes  or 
baskets. 

Banana  Cultivation  in  Fiji.— The  exporta- 
tion of  fruits,  and  especially  of  Bananas,  continues  to 
o-ise,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  German 
Consul,  the  value  of  the  exports  rose  from  £25,477 
an  1898,  to  £30,606  in  1S99.  Nevertheless  this 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  could  be  obtained. 


The  plants  are  subject  to  a  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  as  yet  ascertained.  During  the  first 
year  uo  injurious  appearances  are  remarked,  and  the 
plants  bear  handsome  bunches  of  fruit,  but  suddenly 
they  become  unhealthy  and  must  be  grubbed  up. 
With  the  aim  of  overcoming  the  disease,  new 
plantations  are  laid  dowo,  but  under  the  dis- 
advantage] of  getting  always  further  from  the 
seaports.  Some  of  the  planters  are  importing 
varieties  of  Bananas  from  other  countries,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  one  or  more  which  may  resist  the 
disease. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Schroder.— In  com- 
memoration of  the  golden  wedding  of  Baron  and 
Baroness  Schroder,  celebrated  near  Windsor,  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  iust.,  the  Baron  has  received 
from  the  Queen"  the  decoration  of  Commander  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order,  accompanied  by  an 
autograph  letter  from  Her  Majesty.  The  German 
Emperor  telegraphed  his  congratulations  in 
warmest  terms,  and  conferred  upon  Baron  Si'hroder 
the  Crown  Order  of  the  First  Class ;  and  the 
German  Empress  presented  to  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  a  magnificently-bound  German  Bible, 
with  autograph  inscription. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Eden  informs  us  that  he  is  leaving 
Henham  Hall,  at  which  place  he  has  held  the  post 
of  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  has  the  intention  to 
establish  a  nursery  mainly  for  the  cultivation  of 
Violets,  in  the  locality  in  which  he  has  resided  so 
long. 

Prices  of  Christmas  Fare. — It  seems  rather 
early  in  the  year  to  make  note  of  this,  but  the 
Currant  crop  in  Greece  having  proved  nearly  a 
wreck,  such  stock  as  was  in  hand  has  gone  up  in 
price  with  a  bound — having  got  quite  outside  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  people 
with  an  eye  to  Christmas  fare  ask.  "And  what  of 
Raisins  ?  "  The  imports  of  these  for  August  were 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year — 
19,680  cwt.,  against  16,174  cwt.  From  Greek 
sources  we  learn  further  that  the  crop  of  dried 
Raisins,  now  limited  nearly  to  Messina  and 
Laconia,  will  this  year  be  about  14,000  tons.  The 
quality  in  general  is  mediocre,  but  the  price  has 
never  been  so  high.  Many  purchases  are  made 
every  day  by  merchants  from  Patras,  who  have  sent 
representatives  to  Calamata.  The  Raisins  are  all 
despatched  to  Patras,  from  whence  they  are  sent 
principally  to  England  and  America.  It  may  be 
comforting  to  know  that  the  crop  of  dried  Figs  will, 
it  is  said,  be  very  abundant  this  year,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Of  the  Currant  imports  into  this 
country  for  consumption,  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  last  month  place  the  figures  at  some 
19,400  cwt.,  against  44,673  for  the  same  period  in 
1899. 

The  Annual  Fungus  Foray  of  the  York- 
shire NATURALIST  Union,  extending  from  Sep- 
tember 15  to  22,  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  Mulgrave  Woods, 
situated  near  Whitby.  Fungi  were  abundant,  the 
weather  magnificent,  and  workers  enthusiastic. 
Just  over  400  species  were  collected,  ^including 
many  rare  and  interesting  forms,  several  of  which 
are  new  to  the  Yorkshire  mycological  flora,  and  two 
or  three  not  previously  found  in  Britain.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  mycologists,  including 
Mr.  G.  Massee,  F.L  S.,  of  the  Royal  Herbarium, 
Kew. 

Anemone  japonica  Mont  Rose.— The  pretty 

variety  of  Anemone  japonica  which  we  figured  in 
our  last  issue  was,  as  M.  Lemoine  etFils  of  Nancy 
kindly  informs  us,  raised  by  cross-breeding  at  their 
nursery,  and  distributed  by  them  in  1893.  We 
regret  to  find  that  the  exhibitor  of  the  plant  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  was 
stated  in  our  note  accompanying  the  illustration 
to  have  been  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  instead  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou,  of 
Cheshunt. 


Publications  Received.— Bulletin  of  iu  Botanical 

Department,  Jamaica,  New  Series,  vol.  vii.,  part  ix.,  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  This  issue  contains  an  article  on  "  Orango 
Culture  and  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  J.  Borg,  M.  A.,  read  at  the  Malta. 
Archeological  and  Scientific  Society.  The  article  treats  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Orange,  and  traces  the  spread  of  its 
cultivation  over  the  Fast,  Azores,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa.  Then  follows  matter  dealing  with  its  culti- 
vation, with  diseases,  and  insect  enemies  incidental  to  the 
plant,  and  how  they  may  best  be  combated.  The  Bul- 
letin may  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  3d.  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  79,  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Seven* 
Gardens  and  a  Palace,  by  "  E.  V.  B.  :  "  published  by  A.  <b  E. 
Milne,  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  Aberdeen,  N.B  —  Studies  m 
Fostil  Botany,  by  Dukinlleld  Henry  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  :  published  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  8oho 
Square,  London. — Flowering-plants,  Grasie--,  Sedges,  and 
Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  by  Anne  Pratt  and  Edward  Step, 
vols.  i.  to  iv.  :  published  by  Frederick  Warne  <fe  Co.,  Londoa 
and  New  York.  —  The  Locust  Plague  and  its  Suppression,  by 
.Kneas  Munro,  M.D.,  with  Illustrations:  published  by  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street. — Les  Algues  de  la  Flore  dc  Builemorg, 
by  E.  D.  Wildeman :  published  by  E.  J.  Brill,  Leide. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  week  of  warm  days,  but  with  variable  tem- 
peratures at  night.  For  example,  during  the  night 
preceding  the  20tb,  the  exposed  thermometer  fell 
to  the  freezing  point,  whereas  two  nights  after- 
wards, the  same  thermometer  registered  a  minimum 
reading  of  55° — a  difference  of  23'.  The  changes  in 
the  ground  temperatures  have  also  been  con- 
siderable for  the  time  of  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  readings  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  are 
respectively  2°  and  3°  in  excess  of  the  average. 
The  first  rain  worth  mentioning  since  the  end  of 
last  month  fell  on  the  24th,  and  even  then  only 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  was  deposited.  Ttie 
dryness  of  the  ground  for  so  late  in  September  is 
very  exceptional.  Indeed,  no  rain-water  at  all  has 
come  through  even  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge 
for  over  three  weeks.  The  sun  shone  during  the 
week  on  an  average  for  four-and-three-quarter 
hours  a  day,  which  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the 
average  daily  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  B.  M., 
Berkhamsted,  Sept.  25. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


A   FAMOUS   SCOTCH   GARDENER, 

English  gardeners  should  read  with  interest  the 
following  account  of  one  of  their  number,  who,  in 
a  foreign  land,  has  lent  much  lustre  to  the  "  grand 
old  name  of  gardener." 

On  Tuesday,  September  11,  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  there  died  at  the  mature  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  one  of  those  monumental 
persons,  the  like  of  whom  we  see  at  long  intervals. 
William  Saunders,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gardens 
and  grounds  of  our  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  had  an  influence  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  horticulture  that  it  is  hard  to 
realise  by  a  younger  generation.  He  was  the  man 
who  handled  all  the  new  introductions  before  they 
were  finally  distributed  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  his  intelligent  distribution  has  been 
a  valued  aid  in  the  operation  of  the  department. 
Saunders  was  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  Scotland, 
the  son  of  a  gardener,  whose  father  was  also 
similarly  engaged.  It  has  been  said  that  ' '  what's 
bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out,"  and  so  it  proved 
in  the  present  case.  The  Saunders'  family  went  to 
India,  and  the  young  man,  the  subject  of  this 
note,  was  intended  by  his  parents  to  be  a  minister, 
to  which  end  he  entered  a  college  in  Madras,  but 
ran  off  one  night,  much  to  the  maternal  sorrow,  and 
with  the  determination  to  become  a  gardener,  he, 
in  one  way  and  another,  managed  to  get  back  to 
England,  and  was  in  several  of  the  gardens  there. 
At  Kew  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  T.  Meehan, 
another  now  famous  horticulturist  of  America,  and 
the  two  were  associated  in  this  country  later  on. 
It  is  fifty-five  years  ago  that  Saunders  landed  in 
America.  His  direction  made  Fairmount  and 
Hunting  Parks  in  Philadelphia  the  beauty  spots 
they  are  to-day.  Clifton  Paik,  Baltimore,  the 
grounds  of  the  founder  of  Johns  Hopkins'  Univer 
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sity,  were  developed  by  him.  It  was  in  1S62  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  organised,  and 
Saunders  was  put  in  charge  of  the  purely  practical 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
his  appointment  has  endured  to  the  present  time. 

The  most  signal  service  rendered  to  our  com- 
mercial horticulture  by  this  man  is  unquestionably 
the  introduction  of  the  seedless  or  Navel  Orange, 
which  has  brought  millions  of  dollars  to  California. 
The  discovery  of  the  Navel  Orange  wag  made 
primarily  by  an  American  woman  travelling  in 
Brazil.  She  wrote  to  friends  in  this  country  con- 
cerning the  superior  quality  of  the  Oranges  in 
that  South  American  country.  Mr.  Saunders  had 
already  devoted  some  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  Orange-culture  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
introduced  a  few  new  varieties.  This  letter  being 
brought  to  his  attention  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  new  find,  and  in  1870  he  secured  a  shipment 
or  twelve  young  trees.  This  was  the  original 
stock  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  far-famed 
Orange  groyes,  producing  what  is  commercially 
known  as  the  "Riverside  Navel  (or  seedless) 
Orange  "  of  Southern  California. 

All  of  the  twelve  plants  throve,  buds  from  these 
trees  were  grafted  upon  small  Orange -plants  then 
under  cultivation,  and  the  process  of  propagation 
began.  As  the  supply  increased,  hundreds  of  the 
young  plants  were  distributed  through  Florida  and 
California.  For  some  undiscovered  reason,  Florida 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  and  the  fruits  there  also  produce  seed ;  but 
the  development  and  success  of  their  culture  in 
California  constitute  a  subject  of  unusual  interest. 
The  average  annual  shipment  of  Oranges  from 
Riverside  has  now  increased  to  1,600,000  boxes. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Saunders  has  ever  been  most  courteous,  and  he 
entertained  a  lively  interest  in  the  leaders  of  the 
craft  in  the  old  country.  I  remember  him  showing 
me  the  Figs  he  had  received  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  from  which  he  anticipated 
much  good  to  the  Pacific  slope  fruit  industries. 

Personally  condescending  and  modest,  Saunders 
"was  one  of  the  workers  whose  reward  is  in  the  good 
they  do.  He  never  made  money,  and  lived  only  for 
his  work.  So  retiring  was  he  that  outside  of  those 
who  were  associated  with  him,  there  were  but  very 
few  who  in  any  way  appreciated  his  labours.  Yet 
the  world  in  general,  and  not  only  the  United  States, 
is  the  better  for  that  he  has  lived.  Yet  his 
associates  at  Washington  well  knew  of  his  powerful 
mind  ;  his  keen  insight  and  perception  have  been 
the  founta:n  of  much  of  the  effective  work'of  the 
department  by  which  it  is  the  envy  of  the  world 
to-day. 

Speaking  only  very  recently  at  Minneapolis,  Mr. 
John  Hyde,  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  remarked  that  the  department^  has 
not  begun  to  exhaust  the  suggestions  of  value  made 
by  Mr.  Saunders  years  before  the  department  had 
undertaken  to  he  very  minute  in  its  investigations. 
"Not  a  few  of  the  investigations  prosecuted  by 
specialists  in  the  service  of  the  department  in  more 
recent  years  may  be  found  suggested  in  their  main 
outlines  in  reports  made  by  Mr.  Saunders  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture." 

The  career  of  this  fine  old  man  whom,  alas  ! 
I  have  met  too  rarely,  is  an  inspiration.  L.  Barron. 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum. 

Your  correspondent  (p.  227)  most  probably  did 
not  see  such  highly  decorative  specimens  of  this 
noble  plant  as  that  figured  in  your  columns  some  years 
ago  (January  9,  1897,  p.  17,  fig.  4).  Similar  speci- 
mens may  be  obtained  from  young  plants  within  a 
couple  of  years.  The  price  given  by  your  corre- 
spondent is  far  too  high  ;  strong  young  plants  may 
now  be  had  for  3s.  to  4s.  each,  and  even  cheaper  in 
quantities. 

The  plant  is  absolutely  hardy  here,  and  doubtless 
will  prove  to  be  so  in  Great  Britain.  An  old  speci- 
men, established  some  years,  is  the  admiration  of 
all  visitors  to  our  gardens.  Ernst  H.  Krelage, 
Haarlem. 


HEATHEE  AS    THATCH. 

All  over  England  the  straw-thatched  cottage  is 
known,  and  usually  considered  a  picturesque  addi- 
tion to  the  scattered  village  or  remote  farmstead. 
Not  so  well  known,  however,  save  in  the  north, 
and  near  the  border,  is  the  Heather- thatched 
building.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  straw- 
roof  needs  constant  renewing,  and  many  might 
substitute  Heather  should  they  so  desire,  which  is 
infinitely  more  durable,  and  is,  besides,  cheap  and 


the  fading  Heather  J3  cut  well  above  the  root,  and 
each  tight  handfuljjtied  round  the  middle  with 
tarred  string.  The  heap  of  bundles  increases  until 
the  necessary  hundreds  are  collected,  and  they  are 
then  carted  to  the'customer'a  village,  and  the  stern 
work  of  roofing  is  begun,  and  in  very  short  time 
completed.  The  Heather  is  cut  above  the  thick 
stems,  only  the  fine  pliable  stalks  serving  for 
thatching. 

The  frame-work   of  the   roof   will   probably  be 
rdidy  for  the   thatcher,   and  laths  or  long   sticks 
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Fig.  71. — heather-thatched  cottage    riding  farm. 


ornamental.  Two  sketches  taken  from  one  tioy 
village  on  Old  Watling  Street  are  subjoined  as  fair 
average  specimens  (6g3.  71,  72). 

The  professional  Heather-thatcher  is  unique  in 
his  way,  and  known  for  miles  around.  Should  he 
have  an  intimation  that  his  services  are  required, 
he  walks  over  from  his  distant  village  on  the  moors, 
and  with  few  words  takes  in  the  situation,  and 
gazes  abstractedly  on  the  roofless  building,  roughly 
gauging  the  amount  of  Heather  to  cover  it  in  close 
and  strong.  A  few  days  elapse  while  the  thatcher 
makes  his  preparations.  Heather  may  be  had  for 
the  cutting,  and  the  keen  knife  is  soon  at  work  ; 


stretched  horizontally  from  spar  to  spar  aborat 
6  inches  apart.  The  thatcher  begins  at  the  bottom 
one,  just  above  the  side  walls,  and  ties  his  bundles 
to  the  lowest  stick,  pressing  each  bundle  close 
against  the  next,  blossom  end  downwards,  and) 
stems  upward  and  inward.  The  first  row  finished, 
the  next  is  begun  and  tied  to  the  second  stick,  the- 
bundles  overlapping  the  first  row  -r  so  on  until  the 
apex  of  the  roof  is  reached,  when  the  stems  are 
shorn  off  close  and  neat,  and  a  row  of  close  tufts, 
pressed  over  them  and  fastened  securely  down. 

Part  of  the  roof  of  the  cottage  (fig.  71)  is  said  to 
have  been  on  forty  years,  and  I  hear  of  one  iBBtance 
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of  *  roof  lasting  fifty  years.  Lichen  and  grasE- 
seed  occasionally  take  root,  and  help  to  keep  off 
the  extreme  effect  of  tun  and  rain. 

This  cottage  is  interesting  as  being  situated  on 
the  edge];  of  Old  WatliDg  Street,  and  as  being  a 
"  bondage  house  "  to  the  Riding  Farm. 

There]  are  few  parts  of  England  now,  save 
Northumberland,  where  the  bondage-house  still 
remains— a  remnant  of  old  feudal  times.  The 
(tenant  or  bondager  is  bound  to  work  for  the 
farmer  whenever  called  on  ;  however  inconvenient, 


many  years  experience  of  rig.  7'-,  the  garden-hut — 
which  has  been  in  existence  some  twenty -five 
years,  and  the  Heather  has  never  been  renewed. 

On  moving  to  a  new  residence  in  18S3  the  writer 
found  a  charming  Heather  summer-house  in  the 
grounds,  and  purchased  the  same  for  one  guinea  from 
the  former  tenant  of  the  property,  such  being  consi- 
dered by  said  tenant  the  full  value  of  the  erection. 
Since  that  date,  seventeen  years  ago,  it  has  served 
as  children's  play  and  toy-room,  tool-house,  and 
other  useful  purposes,  and  is  still  in  use.     Many 


F/G.    72. — HEATHER-THATCHED   GARDEN   HUT.      (SEE   P.    246.) 


Cie  must  turn  out  for  the  required  service,  and  work 
for  the  current  wages,  even  if  a  loser  by  the  trans- 
action. If  ill  or  incapacitated,  he  must,  at  his  own 
cost  and  keep,  find  a  substitute.  [Usually  he  is 
hired  for  the  year,  and  has  to  provide  a  girl  to 
work  on  the  farm— his  own  daughter  or  a  hired 
girl.  Ed.]. 

Besides  the  cottages  of  stone,  roofed  with 
Heather,  certain  bandy  out-buildings  are  composed 
entirely  of  it.  The  Heather  is  tied  in  the  same  kind 
of  bundles,  and  the  work  proceeds  much  as  before. 
Fowls-houses,  donkey  sheds,  and  summer-houses 
thus  raised  are  both  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer, 
and  very  cheap  and  durable.     The  writer  has  had 


neat-handed  amateurs  do  their  own  "heather- 
work,"  a  pleasant  employment  for  leisure  hours.  A 
summer  hut  such  as  that  depicted  will  be  found  by 
no  means  a  difficult  task. 


Home  Correspondence. 


IVY  EATEN  BY  CATERPILLARS.— Some  time 
ago  I  mentioned  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  an 
attack  that  had  been  made  upon  Ivy  by  certain 
caterpillars,  but  was  unable  to  find  one  at  the  time. 
From  my  description  you  thought  it  to  be  a  looper. 
This  year  we  are  again  troubled  with    the   same 


species,  three  of  which  I  now  enclose.  This  time 
they  are  on  Ivy  growing  on  a  fence  in  a  different 
part  of  the  garden.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
rind  during  the  day,  but  jnst  before  dusk  they 
come  out  on  to  the  leaves.  I  had  never  seen  them 
actually  eating  the  leaves,  and  so  I  placed  some 
leaves  and  caterpillars  under  a  bell-glass  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  leaves  had  all  been  bitten 
more  or  less,  so  probably  they  feed  only  at  night. 
In  a  garden  half  a  mile  distant  the  Ivy  has  been 
spoiled  for  this  season  by  them.  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  comb-like  substance 
upon  the  Ivy  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
them.  I  have  enclosed  another  caterpillar  found 
to-day  on  a  Crabtree.  A.  T.,  Birmingham. 
[The  Looper-grubs  infesting  Ivy,  are  the  larvse  of 
the  Scalloped  hazel-moth  (Odontoptera  bidentata)  ; 
they  are  nearly  full  fed,  and  will  shortly  "spin  up" 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  beneath  moss,  &c, 
and  there  pupate  ;  the  moths  escaping  the  follow- 
ing May.  Numbers  of  the  caterpillars  may  be 
taken  by  holding  an  inverted  umbrella  beneath  the 
infested  tree,  and  beating  the  branches  or  leaves 
over  it ;  you  may  also  destroy  them  by  spraying 
with  Paris  Green  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred. 
The  "  comb-like  substance"  is  a  batch  of  cocoons 
of  a  friendly  Ichneumon  Fly  (Microgaster  sp.),  the 
larvaj  of  which  are  parasitic  on  various  caterpillars, 
which,  when  full-fed,  escape  from  the  body  of  their 
host,  arrange  themselves  in  a  group,  and  spin  up 
their  cocoons  in  the  way  you  have  found  them. 
The  blue-horned  caterpillar  is  that  of  the  Eyed 
Hawk  Moth  (Smerinthus  oeellatus),  common  in 
many  localities,  but  rarely  known  to  be  injurious 
to  fruit-trees.  Ed.  ] 

CARNATION     MRS.     T.     W.     LAWSON.—  Mr.    R. 

Sydenham,  on  p.  231,  rather  harshly  criticises  my 
note  in  reply  to  his  previous  one  respecting  this 
variety.  He  says  my  remarks  were  "a  very  poor 
apology  for  a  very  poor  flower,  written  from  inte- 
rested motives."  Now,  if  he  will  trouble  to  re- 
read my  remarks,  he  will  find  nothing  about 
interested  motives,  or  any  form  of  an  apology.  I 
meant  to  infer  that  should  the  variety  be  disap- 
pointing, it  would  not  be  surprising,  and  as  a  cute 
man  of  business,  Mr.  S.  should  be  well  aware  of 
the  American  manner  of  booming  anything.  I  do 
not  expect  this  variety  to  be  anything  startling, 
neither  do  I  consider  it  the  best  of  the  Americans  ; 
but  I  again  repeat  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of 
it  by  a  few  poorly -grown  blooms.  Mr.  Syden- 
ham asserts  that  I  have  not  seen  a  bloom  of  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson.  I  had  flowers  in  June,  and  many 
since,  and  one  is  before  me  as  I  now  write.  Mr. 
S.  says  that  I  seem  to  overlook  the  standard  of 
excellence  that  all  English  owners  try  to  work  up 
to.  Surely  he  must  have  read  my  remarks  very 
loosely,  or  he  would  have  noted  that  I  distinctly 
stated  that  I  preferred  a  smooth-edged  petal.  It 
is  useless  for  Mr.  S.  to  argue  that  the  competition 
is  as  keen  in  the  classes  with  the  paper  collars  or 
cardboard  supports,  even  if  classes  are  to  be  found 
for  them  at  the  N.C.S.  exhibition,  as  it  is  in  the 
classes  where  they  are  not  admitted.  I  still  con- 
tend that  a  properly  fringed  or  regularly  dentated 
petalled  flower  (not  a  rough  petal)  may  have  a 
charm  for  some,  and  in  the  way  of  growing  and 
showing  Carnations,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Americans.  From  the  note  on  fringed  Car- 
nations by  Mr.  Down,  on  p.  210,  it  may  appear 
that  1  have  advocated  the  form  of  Raby  Castle. 
By  no  means  I  do  recommend  this  variety,  which 
is  a  type  of  saw-edged  or  imbricated  Carnation, 
as  being  worth  cultivation.  The  American  growers 
look  for  regularity  in  the  imbrications,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  variety  mentioned.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouih. 

THE  BRITISH  OAK.— I  imagine  a  good  many 
botanists  and  foresters  will  agree  with  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  as  to  there  being  only  one  species 
of  the  British  Oak.  If  a  stalk  or  no  stalk  to  the 
acorn  is  to  constitute  a  species,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  between  the  two  are  to  be  regarded  as 
"  hybrids,"  we  shall  have  to  revise  our  botany  in 
some  ways.  Fig.  62  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  219,  of  the  sessile  Oak  is  very  misleading,  aB  the 
acorn  there  shown  is  an  abortive  fruit,  of  which 
some  are  almost  always  found  near  the  perfect 
acorns.  With  this  I  send  you  fruits  of  what  is 
called  the  "  sessile  "  Oak,  and  also  an  intermediate 
variety  with  a  stalk  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  are  both  from  knarled  specimens 
growing  on  Loxley  Chase,  near  Sheffield,  and  are 
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the  naturally  perpetuated  descendants,  I  suppose, 
of  the  magnificent  Oaks  that  grew  on  the  same  spot 
about  200  years  ago,  and  which  Evelyn  described  as 
being  probably  unmatched  an j  where  in  the  world 
— with  clean  stems  for  GO  feet  and  upwards.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  disposition  of  the 
branches,  or  shape  of  tree,  aB  distinguishing  marks 
of  species,  for  hardly  any  two  Oaks  are  quite  alike, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  timber,  as  any 
woodman  knows  who  has  felled  much  Oak.  As  to 
anyone  professing  to  tell  the  pedunculate  from  the 
eessile  Oak  by  the  appearance  of  the  timber  !  Will 
the  authorities  mentioned  undertake  to  perform 
that  feat  if  samples  are  sent  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Scientific  Committee?  I  might 
procure  them  the  opportunity.  That  the  peduncu- 
late Oaks  at  Chatsworth  are  dying  and  the  sessile 
flourishing  from  the  causes  stated  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
will  be  news  to  a  good  many.  I  live  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range,  and  never  heard  of  it  before. 
Some  of  the  most  ancient  and  largest  peduncu- 
late Oaks  in  Yorkshire,  mentioned  in  Ivanhoc,  are 
growing  on  a  poor,  dry  soil,  close  to  the  Yorkshire 
grit,  "fatal  error"  or  no.  That  this  Oak  also 
prefers  "  a  very  wet  soil"  will  surprise  a  good  many 
who  have  hitherto  spent  large  sums  on  draining  Oak 
plantations.  1  was  in  Norfolk  last  week,  near 
Mundford,  setting  out  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  big 
Oak  I  have  ever  seen,  many  of  the  trees  running  up 
to  nearly  200  cubic  feet.  The  pedunculate  variety 
is  the  one  most  common  on  the  estate,  and  grows 
in  a  dry,  light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  chalk  and 
flint,  and  where  the  rainfall  seldom  exceeds  20  inches. 
I  have  rarely  seen  such  crops  of  acorns,  and  the 
Oak  will  fetch  the  very  higheBt  price,  being  finely 
grained  and  hard,  but  not  better  than  trees  of  the 
sessile  variety  that  I  have  often  seen  felled  and  sold 
at  the  highest  price.  What  about  the  Oaks  in 
Sherwood  ?  They  are  big  enough,  and  old  enough, 
and  grow  in  a  dry  enough  soil.  J.  Simpson. 

SPONTANEOUS  APPEARANCE  OF  EXOTICS.— 
The  spontaneous  appearance  in  my  borders  of  a 
plant  which  has  been  kindly  named  for  me  at 
Kew  as  Abutilon  avicennse,  Gjertn.,  has  sug- 
gested to  me  the  desirability  of  recording  the  first 
occurrence  of  exotic  weeds  which  may  in  the  future 
become  naturalised.  This  is  not  the  first  plant 
which  has  appeared  unaccountably  in  my  garden. 
Silene  graticulosa,  Siebar  (a  native  of  Crete),  came 
up  on  a  rough  rockery  at  Nant-y-Glyn,  and  was 
propagated  from  seed  ;  also  a  pretty  Cynoglossum, 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  Abutilon  avicennje 
is  a  coarse  annual,  with  an  upright  stem  of  about 
5  feet  in  height,  large  cordate  leaves,  and  small 
yellow  flowers,  produced  on  axillary  branches.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
naturalised  in  South  Europe  and  North  America. 
Alfred  O.  JValker,  Alcombe  Place,  near  Maidstone. 

SELF  SOWN  ASTERS.— We  have  Asters  here  in 
full  bloom  from  seed  which  dropped  in  the  ground 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  so  remained  good  all 
through  the  winter.  The  plants  which  produced 
the  seed  were  put  out  rather  earlier  than  is  usual. 
A.  J.  L.,  Wyfold  Court  Gardens. 

THE  CUCUMBER -MELON.— No,  no,  Mr.  Editor, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  Cucumber-Melon, 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  204.  I  think 
it  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago  [Was  it  not 
thirty  years?  Ed.]  when  1  had  some  seed  of  the 
same  species  given  me  by  Mr.  James  Temple,  then 
gardener  at  Packington  Hall.  Mr.  Temple  had  the 
seed  from  his  brother,  who  held  an  appointment  in 
China.  We  grew  the  plant  out  of  curiosity,  as  it 
was  of  no  earthly  use,  so  far  as  we  knew.  I 
remember  sending  a  specimen  of  it  quite  4  feet  long 
to  the  then  Lord  Craven,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  fond  of  such  curios,  and  who, 
I  was  informed,  carried  it  under  his  arm  all  along 
Piccadilly.  We  grew  the  plant  on  the  back  bed  of 
a  Cucumber-pit,  the  fruit  hanging  down  the  wall 
towards  the  path,  which  it  reached.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  still  about  the  country  some 
gardeners  who  were  improvers  with  me  at  Combe 
Abbey  at  that  time,  who  can  verify  the  above 
statement.  I  am  rather  under  the  impression 
Mr.  Harry  Veitch  will  remember  something  about 
the  introduction  from  China  of  this  vegetable 
prodigy  by  Mr.  Temple.  At  that  time,  I  think,  it 
went  under  the  name  of  "Sooly-qua."  [Here 
Mr.  Miller  is  incorrect,  Sooly-qua  being  quite 
different.  Ed.  ]  The  above  statement  may  perhaps 
be  a  caution  to  some  of  those  aspiring  young 
hybridists — with  the   impetus  given  them  by  the 


late  Hybrid  Conference — of  rushing  out  before  the 
horticultural  world,  with  the  exclamation  "Great 
Scot  !  look  here,  what  a  prodigious  fruit  I  have 
succeeded  in  raising  ;  the  result  of  my  hybridisation 
labours.  Should  I  keep  on,  and  my  exertions  again 
be  blessed  with  similar  startling  productions, 
compared  to  which  those  monster  Cabbages  found 
by  Baron  Munchausen,  when  on  his  aerial  flight, 
will  certainly  be  eclipsed/'  W.  Miller,  Berksu-ell. 

EARLY  PURITAN  POTATO.  —  This  excellent 
Potato  having  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
these  columns  recently,  a  note  as  to  its  early 
history  may  be  interesting.  Early  Puritan  was 
raised  in  New  York  State  from  a  seed-apple  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Coy,  the  raiser  of  Beauty  of  Hebron.  In  the 
spring  of  1887,  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  of 
New  York  sent  a  single  tuber  each  to  several  Potato 
experts  and  leading  seed-merchants  in  England, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  offered  the  variety 
to  the  trade,  having  in  the  meantime  received 
many  proofs  of  its  favourable  reception  in  this 
country,  notably,  one  from  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  of 
Welford  Park,  in  which  he  records  that  from  the 
single  tuber  he  had  raised  101  lb.  !  AmoDgst  those 
who  received  a  sample  tuber  were  Robert  Veitch  & 
Sun,  of  Exeter,  and  as  they  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  its  merits,  they  staged  it  at  the 
Vegetable  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S89,  when  it  was  awarded  the  Certificate 
of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
Potato  soon  became  popular,  and  the  name  became 
so  familiar,  that  by-and-by  the  distinctive  title  of 
"Early  'was  dropped,  and  it  isnow  known  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  as 
"Puritan.5'  So,  also,  is  it  quoted  in  reports  of 
the  Potato  markets.  A.  Hope. 

STOKESIA  CYANEA.— Like  Mr.  W.  Thompson 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  231),  I  have  some 
thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  hardy  exotic 
plants.  I  saw  the  first  flower-heads  of  Stokesia 
cyanea  that  1  have  ever  seen  in  July  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  These  were  at  the  Drill  Hall,  in  a  col- 
lection shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry  of  Winchmore 
Hill,  and  I  remarked  to  his  son,  in  my  surprise — 
"  What  !  Stokesia  in  flower  now  ?"  and  he  replied 
quite  unconcernedly,  "Yes;  it  usually  flowers  at 
this  time  ;  "  and  I  responded,  "  I  have  never  in  my 
experience  seen  it  at  this  time  before."  from 
these  experiences  I  take  it  there  are  early  and  late 
forms  of  the  plant.  I  have  planted  out  fine  plants 
growing  in  5 -inch  pots  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
I  have  grown  some  fine  examples  in  9-inch  pots, 
but  no  flower- spikes  showed  before  the  end 
of  September,  and  over  and  over  again  have  lifted 
them  from  the  open  ground  in  order  to  secure 
heads  of  bloom  uninjured  by  frost.  Of  course,  by 
the  present  date,  plants  in  Mr.  Thompson's  and 
Mr.  Perry's  gardens  would  have  long  since  ceased 
to  flower.  Obviously  these  stocks  are  identical. 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

POTATO  TRIALS  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL    SOCIETY'S      GARDENS,       CHISWICK.  —  The 

remarks  of  Mr.  A.  Dean  and  "R.  M."  on  p.  231 
demand  an  explanation  from  myself.  Both  writers 
seem  to  miss  the  mark.  My  contention  is,  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  a  guide  for  the  horticultural  public  as 
to  what  is  best  to  grow  among  the  many  thousands 
of  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  &c.  ; 
and  that  when  a  Certificate  is  awarded,  it  should  be 
an  intimatiou  that  the  variety  so  honoured  possesses 
qualities  above  the  average.  But  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  certificating  what  are  perhaps  the  two 
best  known  and  popular  Potatos  of  the  day  ?  Will 
anyone  grow  them  the  more?  or  think  more  highly 
of  them  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  general 
good  work  done  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's committees.  Such  is  not  my  intention,  for  I 
quite  recognise  and  appreciate  the  work  done  by 
them.  Mr.  Dean  may  consider  that  he  has  a  wide 
experience  of  Potatos,  but  because  it  does  not  extend 
to  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  it  is  no  proof  that  such  a 
variety,  or  rather  name,  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
popular  in  the  west,  and  I  have  sold  many  tons  of 
it  during  the  past  fifteen  years  ;  but  thero  is  no  need 
to  discuss  the  question  of  knowledge,  or  under  what 
name  the  white-skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron  should 
be  known.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  under  more  than  one  name.  As  to  the  value 
of  certificates  it  is,  as  Mr.  Dean  says,  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  appealed  to  the 
majority  of  the  Covent  Garden  growers,  he  would 


find  that  they  at  least  place  but  little  valae 
on  them.  As  to  my  appreciation  or  otherwise, 
I  need  only  point  to  the  fact  that  I  place 
things  before  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  I  should  hardly  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  exhibits  200  miles  did  I  consider 
the  certificates  valueless.  Mr.  Dean  says  that  the 
Fruit  Committee  is  within  its  right  in  granting 
awards  to  old  things.  Then  if  such  be  the  case  let 
us  have  all  the  popular  varieties  of  the  present  day 
certificated  at  once.  Some  of  them  may  already 
have  been  so  honoured,  but  among  fruit  I  would' 
recommend  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Victoria  and  Green  Gage 
among  Plums  ;  and  Marie  Louise  among  Pears. 
Of  vegetables  I  would  mention  Peas  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Prince  of  Wales.  These,  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  are  the  most  popular,  and  quite- 
on  a  par  with  the  Potatos  mentioned.  W.  J-  God- 
frey, Exmouth,  September  22. 

POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM. — I  can  only 
suppose,  by  the  unfavourable  comparison  with  P.. 
bistorta  to  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,. 
p.  227,  that  your  correspondent  has  not  got  the 
true  plant.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  species  named,  one  being  strictly 
herbaceous,  low-growing,  with  spicate  or  erect 
columnar  inflorescence,  sparsely  produced,  and' 
leafage  large  and  rather  coarse,  and  compared  with 
the  flowering,  greatly  overdone.  This  plant  rarely 
grows  more  than  3  feet  high.  The  other  species  is- 
a  deciduous  climbing  plant,  small,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  woody  stems,  sometimes  reach  20  feet  in. 
height.  The  flowers,  too,  are  totally  distinct. 
They  are  very  numerous,  produced  in  drooping 
panicles,  almost  the  shape  of  a  small  bunch  of 
Sweetwater  Grapes.  It  is  a  good  climbing  plant, 
but  whose  merits  cannot  be  judged  from  examples- 
recently  planted.  Anyone  who  has  a  doubt  about 
the  identity  of  this  plant,  may  clear  the  matter  up- 
by  paying  a  visit  to  Kew,  where  the  original  plant 
as  there  received  is  Btill  flowering  freely.  This- 
plant  is  12  feet  high.  There  is  a  second  plant  at 
Kew  near  the  entrance  to  the  rock  garden  irom  the 
herb  ground,  which  has  been  about  18  months  in. 
its  present  position,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing a  worn-out  Conifer.  This  plant  is  already 
more  than  12  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  yards.  It  is  a  neat  and  elegant, 
climber,  and  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Referring  to  the  note  on  p.  227  concerning 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  your  correspondent 
must  have  received  from  both  sources  an  entirely 
wrong  plant,  as  P.  Baldschuanicum  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  P.  bistorta,  and  there  has  not 
been  flowering  in  August  a  more  promising  plant 
at  Kew  Gardens  than  this.  Most  of  the  true  plants 
that  are  sold  in  England  are  of  my  cultivation,  but 
your  correspondent  has  received  from  his  nursery- 
man something  else.  H.  F.  Henkel,  Darmstadt. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.   BUNYARDS  ALLINGTON   NUR- 
SERIES  RE-VISITED. 

We  are  always  pleased  by  a  visit  to  the  fruit- 
tree  nurseries  of  MeBsrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,. 
Maidstone.  The  Allington  NurBeries  adjoining; 
Barming  Station  on  the  London,  Chatham  &  Dover 
Railway  include  about  110  acres  of  land,  the  suita- 
bility of  which  for  the  purposes  it  is  used  needa- 
no  other  illustration  than  that  afforded  by  the 
perfect  trees  with  which  it  is  closely  cropped. 

Whatever  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  par- 
ticular season,  there  is  always  more  than  sufficient, 
to  interest  the  visitor,  if  he  inspects  the  amount  of 
growth  made  by  the  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds, 
of  various  ages,  and  upon  different  stocks,  and 
compares  the  newer  varieties  of  each  that  are  not 
yet  common  in  gardens  with  older  sorts  that  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  best  of  their  type. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
fruit-tree  nurseryman  that  the  season  during  which 
the  young  trees  make  growth  is  of  a  character 
favourable  to  rapid  progress.  The  seasons  differ  so- 
much  in  this  respect  that  it  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  some  unusually  good  ones,  the 
trees  make  double  the   headway  that   they  do  in 
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very  had  ones.  No  season  is  ever  a  perfect  one, 
however,  and  is  too  cold,  too  hot,  too  variable,  too 
dry,  or  there  is  more  rain  than  is  good  for  the 
trees. 

The  first  question  we  addressed  to  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  who  met  us  at  Barming  Station,  and 
complimented  us  upon  arriving  to  time,  because  our 
train  was  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  late,  was 
upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Bunyard's  reply  was — 
"  Growth  has  been  good,  but  not  excessive,  as  you 
will  see  ;  and  although  we  have  not  suffered  from 
lack  of  surface-moisture  during  the  season,  the 
ground  some  little  distance  below  the  surface  has 
been  drier  than  we  like  it."  But  in  a  nursery  like 
this  a"  Allington,  a  growth  is  termed  moderate  that 
in  other  districts  we  should  consider  to  be  much 
above  average ;  and  s~,  although  we  have  seen 
rather  longer  growths  upon  the  maiden  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum-trees  at  Allington  than  they  have 
made  this  year,  they  are  nevertheless  grand  speci- 
mens of  perfect  cultivation. 


bearer,  and  every  tree  we  noticed,  young  or  old, 
was  laden  with  fruits.  "Jargonelle,"  said  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  "has  been  grand  upon  the  Quince  stock  this 
season,  and,"  he  added,  "so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  neither  it  nor  Marie  Louise  need  be  double- 
worked.''  Fondante  de  Tirriot,  Emily  Heyst,  and 
Princess  are  all  favourite  Pears  that  were  noticed 
with  exceedingly  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Durondeau, 
with  its  deep  brown,  russety  fruits  of  great  length, 
were  a  marvellous  crop  ;  and  then,  passing  through 
some  batches  of  excellent  Pear-trees  of  one  and  two 
years  old,  we  next  inspected  some  rows  of  trees  of 
newer  varieties.  Here  was  Rivers'  New  Parrot, 
which  has  a  flavour  resembling  Gansell's  Bergamot, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Bunyard  said  :  "  It  is  a  valuable 
Pear,  and  a  grand  cropper."  There  was  Directeur 
Hardy  also,  and  Beurre  Fouqueray  (Veitch),  Mar- 
guerite Marillat,  and  Beurre  Jno.  Van  Geert, 
which  is  a  good-looking  fruit,  and  is  to  be  brought 
out  specially  as  a  market  Pear.  There  were  several 
continental  varieties  that  were  interesting,  but  the 


Fig.  73. — apple  mrs.  phillimore. 


Pears. 

In  the  matter  of  cropping  also,  there  is  much 
difference  in  a  fruit-tree  nursery  every  season. 
We  have  never  seeu  even  the  young  Pear- 
trees  at  Allington  carry  such  crop?  of  fruit  as 
they  do  this  season.  Not  only  are  free-bearing 
varieties  alluded  to,  but  all  varieties,  and  this  may 
very  seldom  indeed  be  said  in  the  case  of  Pears, 
because  there  are  so  many  that  appear  to  fail  when 

u  rs  have  big  crops,  that  it  would  seem  they  re- 
quire very  different  climatic  conditions.  But  they 
are  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  bearing  crops  mw, 
and  some  of  the  more  noticeable  among  these 
we  find  recorded  in  our  note-book.  Dr.  Jules 
Guyot,  for  instance,  is  a  Pear  that  has  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  the  fruits  as 
growing  being  hardly  distinguishable  from  it.  But 
Mr.  Bunyard,  who  seems  to  know  varieties  of  fruit- 
trees  by  their  leaves  and  shoots  as  easily  as  by 
their  fruits,  recommends  this  early  ripening  Pear 
as  possessing  a  freer  habit  than  Williams',  and  of 
especial  value  to  cultivators  of  fruit  for  maiket. 
Conference  is  a  well-known  Pear,  and  is  thought 
very  highly  of  at  Maidstone,   being   a    splendid 


characteristics  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well 
known  for  an  estimate  of  their  value  to  be  made. 
Then  we  saw  well  laden  trees  of  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Doyenne  Bjussoch,  Madame  Treyve, 
Louise  Bonne  uf  Jersey  (on  cordons),  Belle deJuli,  "a 
grand  Pear,"  said  Mr.  Bunyard,  "  but  little  known 
and  assojiated  with  the  month  of  July  probably, 
because  it  ripens  in  November;"  and  the  new 
Triomphe  de  Vienna,  which  will  be  likely  to  become 
a  very  popular  Pear,  for  it  has  first-class  quality  ; 
Brown  Beurre  and  Beurr^  Benoist.  We  also  saw 
a  new  Pear  known  as  Michaelmas  Nelis,  which  is 
to  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  during  the 
coming  season.  Trees  were  growing  upon  the 
Quince  stock,  and  it  is  described  as  being  more 
vigorous,  shorter  jointed,  and  freer  in  bearing  than 
Winter  Nelis,  ot  which  it  is  a  seedling ;  but 
the  fruits  have  the  fine  quality  of  that  variety,  and 
they  ripen  about  Michaelmas. 

Apples. 
Some  idea  of  the  stock  of  Apple-trees  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  00,000  Paradise  stocks 
have    been    budded   this    year.      There    are    fine 


batches  of  trees  of  different  ages,  and  suitible  for 
pyramids,  standards,  bushes,  cordons,  or  other 
espalier  form.  As  in  the  case  of  Pears,  the  stocks 
are  raised  in  the  nursery,  and  the  firm  therefore 
know  exactly  the  type  of  stock  they  are  using. 
Before  inspecting  the  standard  varieties,  our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  new  variety  Mrs.  Phillimore 
(tig.  ".'!),  raised  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Welford  Psrk 
Gardens,  from  a  cross  between  Cox's  Pomona  and 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Bunyard  describes  its  flavour  and 
aroma  to  be  similar  to  that  of  American  Mother,  a 
very  delicious  variety.  The  tree  is  a  capital  bearer, 
and  the  fruits  resemble  inform  thoBeof  Cox's  Pomona, 
but  ripen  early  in  the  month  of  October.  The  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave 
the  variety  an  Award  of  Merit  on  Nov.  7  last.  Ben's 
Red  is  another  new  Apple  to  be  sent  out  during  the 
coming  season,  and  is  recommended  as  an  early, 
brilliantly  coloured  Apple,  especially  useful  for 
market-growers.  It  ripened  early  in  September, 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  on  September  12  last 
year,  and  was  subsequently  illustrated  in  these 
pages.  Of  well  known  varieties,  the  stock  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  most  surprised  us.  They  are 
a  grand  lot,  and  there  is  an  immense  quantity  ot 
them.  Allington  Pippin,  an  excellent  Apple  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Bunyard  several  seasons  ago,  is  still 
doing  well,  and  crops  freely.  It  will  be  found  to 
succeed  in  some  soils  where  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
will  not,  but  it  requires  to  be  budded  upon  the 
Quince  stock,  or  it  will  not  fruit  nearly  so  early. 
Golden  Spire  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  both  of 
them  favourites  in  Kent,  were  cropped  very 
heavily,  as  were  James  Grieve,  a  capital  Apple, 
almost  equal  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  Emperor 
Alexander,  Transparent  de  Croncelles,  a  very  beau- 
tiful fruit  ;  Cardinal,  also  a  pretty  Apple,  with 
uncommon  colour  and  finish  ;  Enperor  Napoleor, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Barnack  Beauty  (fig.  74,  p.  251), 
a  capital  market  Apple ;  and  Rivers'  Belle  de 
Pontoise,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
Apple.  Not  less  remarkable  were  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Seaton  House,  and  Royal  Jubilee.  The 
last-named  variety  has  been  planted  amongst  others 
in  the  orchard,  and  it  is  making  most  admirable 
trees  from  every  point  of  view. 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums. 

A  specialty  of  Messrs.  Bunyard's  are  Cherry- 
trees.  There  is  no  county  like  Rent  for  Cherries, 
and  none  where  a  greater  number  of  these  trees  are 
cultivated.  It  is  not  a  wonder  then  that  they  are 
raised  in  large  numbers  at  Allington  ;  but  it  would 
surprise  most  fruit-growers  could  they  see  the 
extensive  stock  of  trees  there  is  there  at  present. 
There  are  more  than  2000  trained  trees  of  sweet 
Cherries,  and  of  standards  there  seems  to  be  tens 
of  thousands.  Altogether,  it  is  estimated  there 
are  of  Cherry-trees  and  Cherry  stocks,  some 
140,000  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  trees  is  not  a  whit 
less  remarkable.  The  Bhoots  are  as  straight  as 
arrows,  the  stems  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  leaveB 
most  healthy,  and  trees  one  year  old  are  6  feet  or 
more  high.  Some  standards  in  the  new  additioD  to 
these  nurseries,  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
public  road,  are  so  straight  and  perfect  in  every 
respect  thst  they  might  be  described  as  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  nursery.  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard will  distribute  stock  of  the  new  Cherry  known 
as  The  Noble,  and  figured  in  our  columns,  Aug.  18, 
1900.  It  is  a  very  large  Morello  in  appearance  ; 
three  fruits  have  weighed  an  ounce,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly sweet.  It  has  been  awarded  the  First-class 
Certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  like  all  other  fruit 
trees,  succeed  perfectly,  and  the  stock  of  trained 
and  untrained  trees  is  an  immense  one.  There  are 
more  than  2000standard-trainedPeach-trees,  having 
stems  more  than  18  inches  high.  The  growth  upon 
Peaches  is  just  as  free  as  upon  other  trees,  and  the 
stems  are  uncommonly  red,  showing  that  they 
have  already  reached  a  considerable  degree  of 
miturity. 

Plums  are  grown  as  standards,  bushes,  or  fan- 
shaped  for  walls,  and  may  be  seen  in  very  large 
quantities,  especially  the  choicer  varieties. 
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Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  and 
Raspberries. 

Gooseberries  are  cultivated  ia  several  shapes, 
including  standards,  which  are  worked  upon 
Ribes  aureum,  but  it  is  an  expensive  system.  A 
new  Gooseberry  is  to  be  sent  out  next  season  under 
the  name  of  May  Duke,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended as  an  early-fruiting  variety. 

The  bushes  of  Black  Currant  looked  well,  and  the 
mite  is  kept  away  by  spraying  the  bushes  twice 
during  the  season  with  a  disagreeable  liquid,  as 
Quassia,  &c.  Mr.  Bunyard  has  an  extra  vigorous 
variety  of  the  Black  Currant  under  the  name  of 
Boskoop  Giant.  It  shows  extraordinary  vigour  of 
growth,  produces  bigger  bunches  of  fruit,  and  the 
individual  fruits  are  larger  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  thought  possible  that  the  variety  will  be  less 
susceptible  to  injury  from  the  mite. 

Raspberries  are  cultivated  at  the  farm  nurseries, 
where  Messrs.  Bunyard  have  another  area  of  land 
of  200  acres.  Here  also  the  Strawberries  are 
grown,  for  which  the  firm  has  a  great  reputation. 
At  this  time  the  autumn  -  fruiting  varieties  St. 
Joseph,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Antoine  de  Padoue  (see  fig. 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  28,  1900),  and  La 
Constante  dAutomne,  are  fruiting  freely. 

Miscellaneous. 

We  have  already  used  the  space  at  our  disposal 
with  remarks  upon  the  fruit-trees,  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Buuyard  cultivate  a  large 
stock  of  Roses,  and  their  collections  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  hardy  flowering 
plants  are  large  and  good.  At  the  Farm  Nursery 
there  are  some  forty  acres  of  forest  trees,  Pines,  and 
Spruce  Firs.  At  the  same  place  there  is  half  an 
acre  of  the  best  varieties  of  Violets,  including  La 
France,  Mrs.  Astor,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

It  is  on  this  farm  that  choice  seeds  for  that 
branch  of  the  business  are  grown,  and  also  seed 
Potatos  and  Asparagus  plants. 

The  several  small  nurseries  with  glasshouses  in 
Maidstone  are  replete  with  usual  nursery  stock  ; 
Bouvardias  and  Cyclamen  being  very  fine. 

A  new  early -fruiting  Filbert  from  these  nurseries, 
with  prettily-frilled  husks,  and  called  Early  Pro- 
lific, was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee  on  the 
11th  inst. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


The  Benjamin  Cant  Memorial  Prize.  — 
The  following  contributions  have  been  promised — 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  £5  ; 
Charles  J.  Grahame,  £2  ;  The  Rev.  A.  Foster 
Melliar,  £1  ;  The  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  10s.  ; 
The  Rev.  R.  Burnside,  £1  ;  Ueorge  Prince,  £1  ; 
George  Paul,  £1  ;  The  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  £1  ; 
Edward  Mawley,  £1.  The  names  of  those  who 
wish  to  contribute  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

Lettuces  and  Spinach.— On  hot,  dry  soils, 
where  Lettuces  are  apt  to  *(  bolt  "—as  premature 
running  to  seed,  instead  of  forming  hearts,  is 
technically  called— the  recent  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather  has  caused  them  to  exhibit  this  vagary  in 
a  very  pronounced  manner.  Cultivators  of  such  land 
and  unfortunate  possessors  of  such  Lettuces  may, 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a  way  in  which  the 
"  bolting  "  nuisance  may  be  made  to  turn  out  some- 
what of  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Pull  all  such 
Lettuces  up  by  the  roots,  aDd  trim  off  the  latter, 
with  any  very  bad  lower  leaves  and  the  toughest 
parts  of  the  stems,  and  lay  the  tops  and  better 
leaves  in  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.  Allow  them  to  remaiu  an  hour  or  so  in 
this,  then  thoroughly  wash  and  plunge  them  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  borax  of  soda  has  been  added.  Boil  until 
tender,  which  will  be  from  twenty  minutes  to  half- 
an-hour,  then  strain,  chop,  add  a  little  butter  and 
pepper,  and  serve.  Lettuces  treated  in  this  way 
are  fully  the  equal  of  Spinach  ;  in  fact,  better  tban 
Spinach,  as  they  have,  in  addition  to  a  true  Spinach 
flavour,  a  strong  suspicion  of  that  of  Asparagus, 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  gardeners  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial.   "  The  Gardener." 
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September  25.— If  there  had  been  but  an  indifferent  show 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Society's  committees  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last' 
it  would  hardly  have  been  surprising,  seeing  that  only  one 
day  would  intervene  between  that  date  and  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  display  was 
not  only  as  good  as  usual,  but  considerably  larger,  and  the 
Hall  was  quite  filled,  several  exhibitors  who  had  not  applied 
for  space  until  Tuesday  morning  being  unable  to  obtain 
places. 

The  Orchid  Committee  was,  however,  exempt  from  much 
labour,  for  after  the  granting  of  a  Medal  to  the  one  group  that 
was  staged,  nothing  was  needed  to  be  done.  We  have  an  idea 
that  for  some  years  until  Tuesday  this  committee  has  not  met 
unless  it  has  granted  one  or  more  Certificates  or  Awards  of 
Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  before  it  a  very  large  number  of 
Dahlias,  both  groups  of  flowers,  and  seedling  varieties  that  were 
shown  for  Certificates  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Awards 
of  Merit  were  made  to  these.  Otherplants  obtaining  Awards 
from  the  Floral  Committee  were  Sternbergia  macrantha,  Col- 
chicum  speciosum  album,  Nepenthes  Chelsonii  excellens, 
Helianthus  x  H.  G.  Moon,  Tamarix  kashgarica,  and  Rose 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant 

The  Fruit  and  Veoetable  Committee  recommended  an 
Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  variety  of  Grape  named  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
met,  and,made  Awards  to  fourteen  new  varieties  of  Dahlia. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Peter 
Kay  on  "  Saving  and  Using  the  Rain,"  and  excellent  hints 
were  given  upon  means  that  may  be  taken  to  make  the  best 
use  of  amount  of  rain  that  falls  each  year.  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley 
(chairman)  and  other  Fellows  afterwards  joined  in  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  Harry  Turner,  George  Paul, 
H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jas.  Hudson, 
J.  Fraser,  and  H.  Selfe  Leonard. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  who 
had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Pea  flowers  at  the  last  meeting, 
again  showed  a  considerable  number  of  bunches,  representing 
about  fifty  varieties. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  EdmontoD, 
showed  a  few  very  excellently- cultivated  plants  of  the  variety 
of  the  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  named  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  which  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  about  twelve 
months  ago.  The  variety  is  a  sport  from  the  type,  and  is 
more  vigorous,  produces  larger  flowers,  the  leaves  being  a 
shade  darker  green,  and  the  flowers  several  shades  lighter  in 
colour  than  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  They  were  shown  over  a 
groundwork  of  lovely  Adiantums  of  several  species  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  Nepenthes  in  the  excel- 
lent manner  this  firm  has  usually  shown  these  choice  plants 
All  the  specimens  staged  carried  a  large  number  of  well-deve- 
loped pitchers.  Those  that  were  specially  attractive  from  this 
point  of  view  were  N.  Dicksoniana,  N.  Amesiana,  N.  Mor- 
ganiEe,  N.  cylindrica,  with  pale  green  pitchers  ;  N.  Wrigleyana, 
N.  Burkei  excellens,  and  the  mammoth  N.  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  which  has  pitchers  very  much  larger  in  size  than  any 
other  variety,  and  which  we  hope  to  illustate  in  these  pages 
shortly  ;  N.  Balfouriana,  N.  Mastersiana,  of  grand  colour ; 
N.  Chelsonii  excellens,  N.  mixta,  N.  Curtisii,  N.  Hookeriana, 
and  N.  Rattiesiana,  &e.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &,  Sons  also 
made  a  display  with  varieties  of  Helianthus  rigidus,  H.  multi- 
florus,  and  Rudbeckia  laciniata,  a  splendid  effect  being  ob- 
tained by  interspersing  with  these  some  large  bunches  of 
finely-developed  flower-spikes  of  Kniphofias,  K.  uvaria  Eclat, 
and  K,  Victor  Lemoine,  K.  Chloris,  a  pale-coloured,  new 
variety  ;  K.  Corallina,  K.  MacOwani,  and  others  were  noticed. 
(A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  two  exhibits.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sussex,  made  a 
magnificent  exhibit  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  (Asters),  showing 
great  bunches  of  them  in  large  trumpet  and  other  ornamental 
vases,  in  the  same  manner  this  and  other  exhibitors  have 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  Chrysanthemum.  Such  varieties  as 
A.  Novi-Belgica  Arcturus,  light  purple  ;  N.  B.  Purity,  white, 
with  yellow  disc ;  Shortii,  mauve  colour,  had  a  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  great  trumpet  glasses  ;  and  in  the  dwarfer 
vases  A.  Amellus  Distinction,  A.  A.  Onward,  A.  A.  bessara- 
bicus,  &c.,  &c,  were  equally  effective.  The  smaller-flowered 
varieties  of  cordifolius  were  exhibited,  and  many  other 
varieties  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  showed  bunches  of  selected  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  a  group  of  nice  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  ;  also  B.  Moonlight,  a  pretty  winter- flowering  variety, 
with  white  flowers  ;  B.  Rich ardsoni ana,  also  with  white  flowers, 
&c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 


Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  showed  cut  flowers  of  hardy  species,  in  which  were 
choice  varieties  of  the  shrubby  Phlox,  perennial  Asters, 
Gladiolus,  Pompon  and  Cictus  Dahlias.  A  few  varieties 
the  China  Aster  had  bBen  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and 
were  shown  in  pots,  and  the  brightly  coloured  flowers  of 
Vallota  purpurea  were  borne  numerously  by  plants  in  pots 
(Bronze  Banksian.  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &.  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  composed  principally  of  shrubby  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis,  Helianthus  giganteus,  H.  rigidus  Miss  Mellish, 
Anemone  japonica  rosea,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  varieties  of  garden  and  decorative  Roses. 
There  were  also  plants  of  Cyclamen  hedenefolium  and  H. 
album,  and  Colchicum  species  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury- 
on-Trytn,  near  Bristol,  showed  a  collection  of  shrubby  Phloxes 
and  of  Pentstemons.  The  varieties  of  each  were  very  choice 
ones,  and  amongst  the  Pentstemons  President  Carnot,  Phryne, 
Catnlle  Mendes  (the  greater  part  of  the  flower  white,  with 
very  little  rose  colour),  Champ  Elysees,  Le  Prophete,  Paul 
Verlain,  &c,  were  very  fine. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
showed  a  capital  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  some 
fine  perennial  Asters  and  other  species,  but  the  exhibit  was 
necessarily  placed  in  a  position  where  little  light  fell  upon  it, 
and  its  effect  was  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  <fc  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
again  made  a  display  with  cut  Roses,  showiug  great  clusters 
of  large  blooms  of  free-flowering  varieties,  many  of  which  have 
been  raised  at  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  Benj.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  also  made  a  very  gay 
exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  in  which  many  of  the  best  decorative 
and  garden  varieties  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Bamboos  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond  Nur- 
series, Richmond,  Sarrey.  Fine  plants  in  pots  were  exhibited, 
some  of  them  8,  9,  and  10  feet  high.  Amongst  them  we 
noticed  Phyllostachys  aurea,  Bambusa  Metake,  B.  nigra,  B. 
palmata,  Arundinaria  Simonsii,  A  macrophylla  glauca,  &c. 
(Silvsr  Banksian  Medal). 

Cut  flowers  of  Nerine  Fothergilli,  and  of  the  old  and  well 
known  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Evans, 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Crook). 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  showed 
a  few  plants  of  a  good  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  and  of  a 
rose-coloured  Cockscomb  of  rather  new  tint. 

Thladiantha  dubia,  a  hardy  cucurbitaceous  climber,  was 
shown  in  fruit  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  leaves 
are  undivided,  ovate,  with  exceedingly  rough  surfaces.  The 
large,  dull  red,  Gooseberry-like  fruits,  2k  inches  long,  have  a 
very  decorative  appearance.  We  hope  to  publish  an  illustra 
tion  of  these  shortly. 

DAHLIAS. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  seedling  Dahlias  shown  for 
Certificates  by  many  exhibitors,  there  were  several  large 
displays  of  cut  blooms  staged.  By  far  the  most  extensive  of 
these  was  one  from  Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham  Nurseries, 
Norfolk.  This  exhibitor  had  a  large  stage  with  six  or  seven 
shelves  uroa  it,  and  showed  Cactus  blooms  in  bunches,  in 
vases,  placed  so  closely  together  that  a  long  bank  of  bloom, 
almost  perpendicular  and  6  feet  deep,  was  presented  to  view. 
About  2,000  fine  blooms  were  used  in  this  display,  and  it  was 
the  most  remarkable  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  from  some  points  of 
view,  that  we  have  ever  observed  at  the  Drill  Hall,  although  we 
think  the  effect  was  not  so  pleasing  as  might  be  obtained 
from  many  other  methods  of  arrangement.  However,  this 
collection  was  a  prominent  feature  at  the  meeting,  and  much 
time  and  expense  had  been  expended  upon  it.  A  good 
number  of  blooms  of  each  variety  shown  were  grouped 
together,  and  the  collection  included  very  many  sorts. 
Especially  prominent  were  Red  Rover,  Lucius,  Wm.  Cuth- 
bertson,  Major  Weston,  Uncle  Tom  (deepest  crimson),  Magni- 
ficent, Zephyr,  Ranji,  Night,  Mrs.  Sanders  (yellow),  and 
Baden-Powell  (new)  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  considerable 
exhibit  of  Dahlias,  of  Pompon,  show,  and  Cactus  varieties 
(Silver  Flora  Medai). 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  showed  a 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a 
Brorz3  Banksian  Medal. 

Another  collection  of  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks  (Silver  Banksian  Medal) ;  another  by 
Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silver  Hill  Nursery,  S\  Leonards  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal)  ;  and  another  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  again  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  who  on  this  occasion 
staged  three  connected,  semi-circular  groups,  including  the 
best  early-flowering  varieties  in  capital  form.  In  front  of  the 
groups  was  a  line  of  plants  of  a  variety  with  small  flowers  in 
5- inch  pots,  and  about  9  inches  high,  at  the  same  tim  being 
most  profusely  flowered  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  group  of  cut  Cbrysanthemum-blooms  of 
large  size  and  good  colour,  all  of  which  had  been  cut  from 
plants  cultivated  in  the  open  ground.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  were  Victor  Mew,  a  large,  white  Japanese  flower  ; 
Miss  Ruth  Williams,  a  yellow  Japanese  ;  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  white  and  yellow-flowered  varieties ;  Madame  Liger 
Ligneau,  a  rich  yellow  -  coloured  Japanese,  &c.  Border 
varieties  included  Ivy  Starke,  crimson  ;  Marie  Masse,  Madame 
Ga^ac,  rosy-purple ;    Market   White,    Mytchett    White,   Mr. 
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Selby,    mauve  -  coloured    Pompon  ;    and    Jules   Mary,    &c. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exuiouth  Nurseries,  Devonshire, 
showed  three  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Kttie  Mitchell,  a 
buff-coloured,  smooth -flowered,  Japanese  variety,  of  a  type 
suitable  for  market  growers. 

Awards. 

Lord  Roberts  (Stredwick),  white  Cactus  variety,  with  delicate 
citron  centre,  a  very  refined  white  variety  which,  if  con- 
stant, will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  exhibitors.  Mrs.  Jowitt 
(J.  Stredwick),  (C  ),  apricot,  slightly  shaded  with  coppery- 
red  on  the  j-oints  of  the  florets,  distinct.  General  French 
(J.  Stredwick),  (C),  orange  and  apricot-shaded,  a  distinct  and 
desirable  colour  of  good  Cactus  shape.  Bessie  Mitchell  (C), 
(Stredwick),  yellow  ground  suffused  and  tipped  towards  the 
points  of  the  florets  with  mauve  :  extra  fine  (Certificate  of 
Merit,  National  Dahlia  Society) ;  and  Prince  of  Yeilows 
(8.  Mortimer),  (C.),  a  large  and  striking  deep  yellow  variety  of 
great  merit,  which  promises  to  be  invaluable  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses ;  and  Kathleen  (C.)  (P.  W.  Sharp),  li^iht  orange-red,  very 
fine  quality  ;  Pompon,  Doris  (P.  W.  Seale),  pink,  suffused  with 
lilac,  and  a  tinted  mauve  centre,  compact,  and  of  the  best 
form  ;  Pompon,  Thalia  (F.  W.  Seale),  pale  rosy-pink,  paling 
bo  creamy-white  in  the  centre,  a  very  pleasing  variety  ;  and 
Pompon  Venus  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons),  of  Cactus  form,  and  white 
in  colour  ;  if  it  is  free-flowering,  and  produces  its  blooms  on 
long  stems,   it  will  be  likely  to  become  useful  for  cutting 


b  in.  high,  and  the  petals  H  in.  long,  and  very  wide,  imbricated 
and  obtuse.  Prom  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  who  also  exhibited  S. 
lutea  and  S.  1.  major,  &c.  (First-class  Certificate). 

Tamarix  Jcaskgarica.— This  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneviu,  Dublin,  and  is 
said  to  come  from  Western  Asia  ;  it  has  long,  erect  racemes  of 
purple  blooms  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

frc;-  ut  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq  ,  in  the  Chair,  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Coleman,  A.  H. 
Smee,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  Little,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  E.  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Jaques, 
C.  Winn,  T.  Rochford,  and  H.  M.  Pollett. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  of  interest  to  many,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lielias,  and  Lielio- 
Cattleyas,  which  formed  the  major  portion  of  the  exhibit?, 
which  contained  many  fine  and  handsome  flowers,  though  in 
consideration  of  the  large  number  of  similar  things 
previously  certificated,  the  Committee  were  unable  to 
make  any  awards,  other  than  that  of  the  Silver  Flora 
Medal,  which  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  a  remarkable  display,  made  up  of  fine 
examples  of  their  showy  L;elio-Cattleya  X  Nysa  (L.  crispumx 
C.  Warscewiczii);  sev.  raJ  very  fine  L.-C.  x  callistoglossa  (C. 
WarscewicziixL.  purpurata);  L.-C.  x  Parysatis  (L.  pumila  x 
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purposes.  Single  Dahlia,  Shamrock  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons),  crim- 
son ground,  tipped  with  lilac,  a  little  large,  but  of  stout 
texture,  and  fine  shape— a  desirable  addition  to  the  fancy 
varieties.  Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  each  of  the 
varieties  enumerated  above. 

Colchicum,  speciosum  album. — A  pure  white  variety  of  C. 
speciosum,  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  apprecia- 
tion. Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (First-class  Cer- 
tificate). 

Helianthus  x  H.  G.  Moon.—  This  is  a  single-flowered  Helian- 
thus ;  colour  rich  yellow,  and  the  blooms  are  about  5  inches 
across.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  H. 
lsetitiorus  and  H.  multiflorus.  From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Award  of  Merit). 

Nepenthes  Chelsonii  excellent— N.  Chelsonii  was  obtained  by 
crossing  N.  Rafllesiana  with  a  small-flowered  species,  and  the 
new  variety,  excellens,  is  the  result  of  crossing  N.  Rafllesiana 
with  its  offspring,  N.  Chelsonii.  N.  Chelsonii  excellens  is  a 
very  great  improvement  upon  the  first  cross,  both  in  colour 
and  size  of  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher  is  deeper  and  broader  than 
that  of  N.  Rafllesiana,  and  therefore  very  much  larger  than 
those  of  N.  Chelsonii.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Vejtch  &  Sons 
(First-c'ass  Certificate). 

Rose  Mrs.  B.  E.  Cant— A  decorative  Tea  Rose,  with  full 
flowers  of  rose  colour,  with  lighter  colour  at  base  of  petals  ; 
very  free,  and  apparently  a  good  grower.  From  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester. 

Stembergia  eolchicifiora  (inaeranlha). — This  is  a  very  orna- 
mental yellow- flowered  Stembergia,  blooming  at  this  date,  but 
which  produces  its  leaves  in  spring.    The  flowers  are  about  4  to 


L.  Bowringiana) ;  L.-C.  x  Ingrami  (L.  pumilaxC.  Dowiana) ; 
L.-C.  x  Cornelia  (L.  pumila  x  C.  labiata);  L.-C.  x  Bryan  (L. 
crispa  x  C.  Gaskelliana) ;  L.-C.  x  Isis  (C.  Mastersonke  x  L. 
pumila) ;  L.-C.  x  Epicasta  (L.  pumila  x  C.  Warscewiczii) ; 
Lselia  x  splendens  (crispa  x  purpurata) ;  L.-C.  x  Novelty,  and 
various  hybrid  Cattleyas,  among  which  the  more  remarkable 
were  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  (Bowringiana  x  Hardyana), 
whose  flowers  resembled  a  large  rose-coloured  C.  x  Mantini, 
specimens  of  which  were  also  shown ;  and  C.  x  Chloe  (bicolor  6* 
Bowringiana  $),  with  sepals  and  petals  rose-purple ;  lip  dark 
purple,  and  formed  like  that  of  C.  bicolor,  the  side  lobes  being 
small  and  the  middle  one  extended.  Also  in  the  group  were 
the  showy  Cypripedium  x  Baron  Schroder  (Fairieanum  x 
o^nanthum  superbum),  and  other  Cypripediums. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Youn?),  showed  some  very  handsome  hybrid 
Lrelio-Cattleyas,  two  of  unrecorded  parentage,  being  similar 
to  fine  forms  of  Lrelio- Cattleya  x  callistoglossa ;  also  a  still 
larger  flower,  nearly  10  inches  across,  with  very  rich  purplish- 
crimson  lip,  and  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Lalia  tenebrosa 
and  Cattleya  Warscewiczii— the  same  parentage  as  that  stated 
for  L.-C.  x  Bletchleyensis.  Sir  F.  Wigan  also  showed  a  pretty 
form  of  Cattleya  x  Le  Czar  (Imperator)  named  Wigan's  variety. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  pale  whitish-rose  colour  ;  the  large 
showy  lip  purplish,  crimson,  the  isthmus  having  a  yellow  mar- 
gin. It  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  C.  granulosa  and 
C.  labiata;  and  the  original  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden 
was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  14, 
1S96,  p.  593.  Another  pretty  exhibit  was  Cattleya  x  Greyje 
(granulosa  Schofieldiana  x  velutina),  with  sepals  and  petals 
bronzy-rose  colour,  the  veined  labellum  showing  distinctly 
the  features  of  C.  velutina. 


Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Howard),  showed  cut  spikes  of  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  Little's 
variety,  a  beautiful  form,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  finely 
mottled  witli  purple,  through  which  ran  a  white  veining  ;  and 
rich  purple  lip,  with  orange  markings;  also  the  originally 
certificated  Cattleya  x  Mantini  (Bowringiana  x  Dowianuj, 
sLill  the  brightest  in  colour  ;  a  fine  form  of  Lielio- Cattleya  x 
elegans,  L.-C.  x  Sallieri,  and  L.-C.  x  velutino  elegans. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hamilton,  gr.  to  Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Manderston, 
Duns,  N.B.,  sent  spikes  of  Cattleya  x  Bowringiano-velutina,  in 
general  appearance  resembling  a  lilac- purple -hued  form  of 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  but  with  the  flat,  circular- fronted  lip 
ofC.  velutina. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northum- 
berland, sent  flowers  of  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  Oakwood 
variety,  from  home-raised  plants  ;  and  C.  x  Lord  Rothschild 
(Gaskelliana  x  aurea). 

F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq  ,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  R. 
Norris),  showed  Oypripedium  x  Mrs.  Rehder  (Argus  x 
Rothschildianum),  a  distinct  hybrid  with  striking  flowers. 
The  upper  sepal  was  ovate,  acuminate,  white,  with  narrow 
green  and  purple  lines  ;  petals  greenish,  tipped  with  rose,  and 
bearing  long  blackish  blotches  like  the  best  varieties  of 
C.  Argus ;  lip  greenish,  tinged  with  brown  ;  staminode  with 
emerald  green  veining. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
showed  the  pretty  Cattleya  x  Maroni  (velutina  x  aurea);  a 
good  white  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  Oncidium  Papilio. 

Col.  Shipwav,  Grove  House,  Chiswick,  showed  a  good 
plant  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with  two  flower-spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  W.  Poupart,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  H.  Eslings,  A-  F. 
Barron,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex. 
Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  Ed.  Beckett,  Geo.  Wythes, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Thos.  Coomber,  and  Jas.  H.  Veitch. 

Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  Frogmore  (gr.,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas), 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  ripe  Plums,  showing  about  fifty 
varieties.  Some  of  the  varieties  in  best  condition  were  Brahy's 
Green  Gage,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Kirke's,  Lawson's 
Golden  Gage,  Jefferson's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Monarch,  Golden  Esperen,  Ickworth  Imperatiice,  &c.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  vegetables  was  shown  by  Miss  Adamson, 
South  Villa  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Keif), 
which,  when  we  remember  that  the  produce  was  grown  in  a 
garden  within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  may  be  described 
as  more  than  satisfactory.  The  collection  was  very  repre- 
sentative, indeed  exhaustive,  and  the  quality  of  the  different 
kinds  was  worthy  considerable  praise  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Nice  specimens  of  Model  White  Turnip  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  <&  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

Mr.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  exhibited  fine  roots  of  Parsnips,  Tender-and-True,  ( 
and  The  Student.  The  former  variety  has  many  points  of 
value  that  the  Student  does  not  possess,  and  Mr.  Beckett  has 
a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 

Capsicums  and  Ohilis  were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett.  There  were  about  eighteen  varieties  in  the  col- 
lection, and  three  plants  were  shown  of  each.  From  Capsicum 
Little  Gem,  to  Capsicum  Red  Giant  and  Chile  Coral  Red,  to 
C.  Mammoth  Long  Red,  they  were  all  interesting  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal). 

Peach  Late  Devonian,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  who  had  several  dishes  of  good 
fruits  of  this  variety. 

Plum  Pond's  Seedling,  as  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Key  Allen, 
Bitterne  Park,  Southampton,  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation. 

Awards. 

Grape  Prince  of  Wales.— This  is  a  new  black  Grape  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  and  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  variety  Mrs. 
Pince.  Three  fine  bunches  were  shown,  which  in  form  re- 
sembled in  some  degree  those  of  Madresfield  Court,  but  they 
were  more  shouldered,  and  the  berries  are  less  long,  being 
almost  round.  They  carry  a  fine  bloom,  and  have  a  pleasant, 
brisk  flavour.  The  fruit  is  said  to  remain  good  until  May. 
The  variety  promises  to  become  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
long-keeping  black  Grapes  (Award  of  Merit). 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  considerable  number  of  these,  old  and  new,  were  planted 
out  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  to  afford  a  trial,  and  on  the  whole 
they  have  done  remarkably  well,  but  most  of  them  are  late  in 
blooming.  Not  having  been  thinned  in  any  way,  the  plants 
have  spread  so  much  towards  each  other  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
jungle,  and  should  the  trial  be  carried  on  another  season,  it 
will  be  well  for  each  plant  to  be  put  fully  6  feet  apart  from  its 
fellow.  It  is  advisable  also  that  all  the  plants  be  put  out  in 
the  open  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June.  The  Floral 
Committee  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  estimated  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  according  to  their  adaptability  as  border  plants, 
and  as  there  had  been  neither  thinning  nor  disbudding,  a 
proper  conception  of  the  habit  of  growth  could  not  be  formed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  matter  of  habit  over  the 
older  forms. 

Three  marks  were  given  to  each  of  the  following  varieties  :— 
Exquisite,  3}  ft.;  Mary  Service,  3£  ft,  one  of  the  best; 
William  Cuthbertson,  4  ft.  ;  Night,  4  ft. ;  Magnificent,  3£  ft., 
an  excellent  garden  variety ;  Mr.  John  Goddard,  4  ft.  ; 
Britannia,  3  ft. ;  Alfred  Vasey,  3  ft.  ;  Standard  Bearer,  4  ft. 
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Profusion,  4  ft.  ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  3  ft.  ;  Ruby,  4  ft.  ; 
Matchles*,  4  ft.,  very  free;  Dr.  Jameson,  3i  ft.;  Austin 
Cannell,  5  ft.  ;  and  Miss  Fiuch,  4  ft.  The  three  following 
decorative  varieties  were  also  awarded  three  marks  for  their 
freedom  of  bloom  and  usefulness  for  cutting  :— King  of  Siam, 
daik  ;  Crimson  King,  crimson  ;  and  Salisbury  White,  white 
^'"3  former  is  about  the  height  of  3£  ft.,  and  the  other  two  5 ft. 
to  0  ft.  Three  marks  were  also  given  to  Tommy  Keith 
(Pompon),  crimson,  tipped  with  white,  3  ft.,  compact  in 
growth,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  blooms  on  stiff 
&talk-s    making  it  an  excellent  variety  for  cutting. 


Jbr 


NATIONAL     DAHLIA. 

Sept.  25.— The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  met  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
the  varieties  enumerated  below  : — 

Berenice  (J.  Burrell  &  Co.)  a  greatly-improved  Countess 
nf  Gosford,  richer  in  colour,  and  of  a  b'tter  Cactus  type  ;  the 
basal  petalssuffused  withred,  anlhaving  a  pure  yellow  centre  ; 
Floradora  (G.  Humphries),  colour  crimson,  of  a  very  fine 
Cactus  type;  Major  Hobbs  (3.  Humphries),  carmine  rose, 
bright  and  showy,  excellent  Cactas  character ;  Cheat's 
White  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons),  delicate  ivory,  a  promising 
white  Cactus  variety  of  excellent  character,  which 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  constant ;  Lord  Brassey  (J. 
Stredwick),  rosy-pink,  or  pink  shaded  with  rose,  perfect 
Cactus,  a  distinct  and  very  pleasing  variety ;  Jealousy  (J. 
Stiedwick).  pale  yellow,  of  the  most  approved  Cactus  type,  an 
excellent  addition  to  this  shade  of  colour,  and  Prince  of 
Yellows  (Mr.  S.  Mortimer),  Bessie  Mitchell  (Mr.  Stredwick), 
and  Kathleen  (Mr.  P.  W.  Sharp),  all  Cactus  varieties  ;  Venus 
(Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons),  described  as  a  Porapou  Cactus  variety  ; 
Violet  (J.  T.  West),  an  ivory-white  Pompon  variety,  with 
slightly  yellow  centre,  fine  shape.  Thalia  (Pompon)  (Mr. 
Scale),  Gracchus  (Turner),  a  buff  flower,  with  a  slight  reddish 
tint  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals,  a  show  variety,  that  when 
closely  shaded  it  would  probably  become  an  exquisite  self  of  a 
soft  golden  buff  colour  ;  and  Duchess  (G.  St.  Pierre  Harris*, 
delicate  buff  yellow  show  variety,  with  a  slight  shading  of 
pale  red  on  the  reverse  of  the  central  florets. 

Varieties  mentioned  above,  but  not  described,  are  remarked 
upon  in  our  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  p.  250. 

*»*  For  Crystal  Palace  Show  see  Supplement. 


Enquiry. 

Oerbera  Jamesoni. — A  correspondent,  signed 
"X.  Y.  Z  ,"  living  in  Northumberland,  writes  as 
follows:  —  "I  bave  in  pots  under  glass  several 
plants  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni  ;  some  are  seedlings 
this  year  ;  others  two  year  old  plants."  He  would 
bfl  grateful  if  some  of  our  correspondents  would 
tell  him  what  is  the  best  winter  treatment.  Should 
water  be  now  withheld  so  as  to  dry  them  off,  and 
what  sort  of  bouse  is  most  suitable  !  Perhaps  near 
the  glass  in  a  house  where  Cinerarias,  &c,  will  be 
grown,  and  where  they  now  are,  would  do ?  "I 
purpose  planting  out  next  year." 


©bituarv. 

James  Maitland. — This  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  gardener  succumbed  to  a  lingering 
illness  on  Thursday  eveniog,  Sept.  20,  at  his  home 
at  Cawdor  Castle,  Nairnshire.  Mr.  Maitland  was  a 
native  of  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  the  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Kintore,  where  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  gardens.  Subsequently  he  went  south, 
but  returned  in  a  few  years  to  enter  the  service  of 
Lord  Saltoun,  of  Philorth,  near  Fraserburgh.  From 
Philorth  he  went  to  Ness  Castle,  Inverness-shire,  as 
gardener  and  forester  ;  and  he  became  head  gar- 
dener at  Cawdor  Castle  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mait- 
land, who  was  72  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  amiable 
character,  highly  esteemed  by  tbe  late  and  present 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  grown  up 
family. 

W.  H.  Evans,  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard.— 
In  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Forde  Abbey, 
on  September  18,  the  tenantry  and  neighbourhood 
have  lost  one  who  kept  up  his  estates  with  liberality, 
and  who  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  horticulture. 
His  tastes  were  likewise  antiquarian,  and  in  all  the 
renovations  which  he  undertook,  it  was  his  aim  to 
blend  all  the  old  that  was  worth  retaining  with  the 
new  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  Forde  Abbey 
gardens  and  grounds  the  finest  in  the  west  of 
Eogland.  He  was  exceedingly  proud  of  bis  garders 
and  always  ready  to  show  it  and  the  beautiful  Abbey 
to  visitors  ;  aDd  one  day  a  week  during  the  summer 
the  place  was  hiown  open  to  the  public. 


Books  :  E.  B.  All  the  information  you  require 
is  given  in  a  little  book  issued  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
ft  Sons,  Reading,  entitled  Lawns,  price  2«.  6d. 

Celery  Leaves  :  W.  G.  B.  The  maggots  in  the 
leaves  are  those  of  a  fly  (Tephritis  onopordinis), 
known  as  the  Celery  leaf-miner.  The  fly,  having 
laid  eggs  in  or  upon  the  leaf,  maggots  are  hatched 
out,  which  afterwards  feed  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Tbe  transition  cf  the 
little  miners  from  the  maggot  stage  to  that  of  the 
perfect  flv  are  rapid,  and  several  generations  are 
possible  during  one  season.  All  you  may  do  for 
vour  present  crop  is  to  pinch  off  the  leaves  very 
badly  attacked.  But  next  season  you  may  make 
the  leaves  of  your  growing  plants  distasteful  to 
these  flies  by  frequently  spraying  them  with 
quassia  or  other  disagreeable  liquid,  and  by 
dusting  them  with  soot  and  lime.  When  the 
present  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  ground, 
if  you  then  take  a  few  inches  deep  of  th6  soil 
(which  no  doubt  will  contain  pupa?)  and  burn  i*, 
you  will  do  much  towards  reducing  their  number. 
Burn  every  bit  of  leaf  also  that  you  may  pinch 
from  the  growing  plants. 

Cole us    Leaves   Disfigured  :     W.   G.   B.  From 

the  appearance  of  tbe  leaves,   we  should  judge 

the   plants    to   have   been   sprayed   with  liquid 
which  is  injurious  to  them. 

Directory  of  Nurserymen  in  Great  Britain. 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  :  Jules  Couchault 
<fc  Turbat.  Hoiticultural  Directory  and  Year- 
Booh,  published  at  Is  ,  at  12,  Mitre  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  the  Garden  Annual, 
published  at  same  price,  by  W.  Robinson, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants  :  Flowers  We 
are  unable  to  spare  the  necessary  space  for  the 
enumeration  of  plants  which  flower  from  April  to 
August,  and  would  advise  you  to  apply  to  a 
nurseryman  who  grows  such  p'ants  largely. 

Hydrangeas  failing  to  Bloom  :  F.  B  <!.  When 
these  plants  fail  to  bloom,  it  is  usually  for  the 
reason  that  the  wood  and  bloom-buds  are  not 
well  ripened.  Young  plants  (yearlings)  struck 
from  cuttings,  and  cut  down  older  plants,  should 
be  kept  in  cold  pit*  till  the  new  growths  are 
partially  matured,  and  then  if  there  is  still  plenly 
of  time  they  may  be  stood  in  sunny  positions 
out  of-doors.  Growth  being  matured,  they  may 
be  placed  iu  turf  pits,  and  protected  with  glass 
in  bad  weather.  If  stood  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  on  coal-ashes,  or  plunged  in  beds  of  the  same, 
but  little  water  ueed  be  afforded  them  in  the 
winter  season.  Forcing  should  be  gradually  per- 
formed, and  tho^e  plants  with  the  forwardest 
flower-buds  should  be  forced  the  earliest. 

Insects:  A.  L.  J.  Neither  of  the  insects  you 
have  submitted  are  injurious  to  plant-life.  The 
fly  is  a  species  of  Ichneumon,  but  was  mutilated 
beyond  further  determination  ;  it  is  probibly  a 
beneficial  species.  The  other  insect  is  the  Herald- 
moth  (Gonoptera  libatrix). 

Names  OF  Fruits  :  We  are  most  denrous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  jar  as  vje  can,  but  we  must  request  that 
they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than  six 
varieties  be  sent  at  a>>y  one  time.  The.  specimens  must 
be  good  ones;  ij  two  of  each  variety  are  tent,  identification 
wilt  be  easier.  They  should  be  iu  t  approaching  ripeness, 
and  they  should  be  2)roperly  numbered,  and  cirefully 
packed.  A  leaf  or  >hoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums.  abtoluUly  essential  In  ail  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  frwt< 
are  sent.  We  do  in(  undertake  to  s*nd  answers  through 
the  po<t.  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. — 
E.  F.  T.,  Bucks.  1,  Crawford  ;  2,  not  known  ; 
3,  Orassane :  4,  Doctor  Lfctier  ;  5,  Leon  Le- 
clerc  de  Laval  ;  G.  Figue  d'Alem  in.  — ./.  C.  1, 
Beurre  Goubault ;  2,  Margaret. — A.  G.  IT..  Est  ex. 
The  Pears  and  Plums  were  io  much  too  advanced 
a  condition  to  be  determined  satisfactorily.  If 
fruits  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  dead  ripe, 
it  may  be  expected  that  after  a  day  or  two  in 
the  post  they  will  reach  us  in  a  half  rotten  state, 
as  your's  did.  1,  Boddaert's  Green  Gage  ;  2, 
Sultan  ;  3.  Denniston's  Superb  ;  4,  not  rtceived  ; 
5,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  6,  Beurii-  de  l'Assnmption. 
— A.  1,  Belle  de  Louvam  ;  2,  Belgian  Purjle  ;  3, 
Autumn  Compote;  4.  Diamond.  —  C.  'P.,  Hants. 
1,  Doyenne  Robin;  2,  Hall  Door;  3,  Beauty  of 


Kent;  4,  Golden  Spire. — 0.  T.  1,  Fondante  de 
Nees  ;  2,  Fondante  de  Brest.  Excellently  packed. 
If  all  correspondents  took  as  much  care  as  you 
did,  our  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated. — 
E.  H.  C,  Oxon.  1,  Comte  de  Paris.  Gather 
now ;  the  fruit  ripens  during  October  and 
November  ;  and  it  is  a  dessert  variety,  but  not 
of  the  first  quality  ;  2,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Gather  at  once  ;  it  is  ripe  during  October,  and  it 
is  a  dessert  variety. — B.  H.  W.  1,  Smart's 
Prince  Arthur ;  2,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  3, 
Brown  Beurre — T.  M.  We  cordially  echo  your 
regret  that  >ou  "could  not  send  better  speci- 
mens." 1.  2,  and  5,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
in  tbe  condition  sent,  and  we  can  only  say  with 
regard  to  the  others  that  they  resemble  the 
following  varieties  :  3,  White  Paradise  ;  4, 
Keddlestone  Pippin  ;  6,  Beurre  d'Anjou. — E.  L. 
Nectarine  Pineapple — H.  J.  Plums,  Bellede 
Liuvaine,  Red  Magnum  Bonum  ;  Apple  next 
week. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number,  —  Winton.  The 
Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna),  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous.  —  Dilltuiha,.  Ambrosia 
aptera,  a  North  American  Composite. — R  Jar- 
din.  Clematis  Davidiana.  —  W.  S.  S.  1,  Solidago 
Virg-aurea  ;  2,  Inula  Conyzi  ;  3,  Atriplex 
patula  ;  4,  Lapsana  communis  ;  5,  Bromus  inter- 
medins :  6,  B.  unioloides. — E.  F.,  Bath.  1, 
Psoralea  glandulosa  ;  2,  Salvia  coccinea  ;  3, 
Polygonum  amplexicaule ;  4,  Chrenostoma  hispi- 
dum. — C.  W.  D.  Certainly  not  Malvastrum 
coccineum,  but  a  species  of  Sphreralcea,  probably 
Fendleri,  but  material  far  too  meagre  and 
withered  for  an  accurate  determination  to  be 
made. — H.  M.  Rosa  rugosa.  —  FT.  G.  R.  Iu 
addition  to  those  given  in  our  last  issue.  2, 
Pinus  excelsa ;  3,  Thuiopsis  dolabrata  ;  4,  Pinus 
Cembra  ;  7,  Taxu3  fastigiata  ;  8.  Biota  aurea. — 
A.  K.  D.  Stapelia  variegata.  —  H.,  Southampton. 
Miltonia  Regnelli,  slightly  different  in  colour 
from  the  type. — Ashlyns.  Chironia  linoiodes. — 
if.  /.,  Alton.  1,  Coreopsis  latifolia  ;  2,  Chryso- 
coma  comaurea  ;  3,  Centranthus  ruber ;  4, 
Mesembryanthemum  acinaciforme.  —  J.  D., 
Notts.  1,  Cyathea  medullaris ;  2,  Alsophila 
australis  ;  3,  Dicksonia  antarctica  ;  4.  Osmunda 
regalis ;  5,  probably  Dracasna  margiuata ;  6, 
Pteris  Ouvirardi.  —  R.  B.  1,  Dracsena  pul- 
cherrima  ;  2,  Selaginella  caulescens  ;  3.  Paullinia 
thalictrifolia  ;  4,  Selaginella  apoda  ;  5,  Selaginella 
denticulata ;  6,  Dracaena  intermedia  ;  7,  Selagi- 
nella cassia  ;  8,  specimen  too  small  ;  9,  Adiantum 
gracillimum  ;  10,  Maranta  picta ;  11.  Dracaena 
marginata  ;  12,  Dracaena  rubra;  13,  Selaginella 
umbrosa  ;  14,  Coco3  Weddeliana  ;  15,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  grandiceps  ;  16,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum  ;  17,  Cypripedium  venustum  ;  IS,  Euco- 
mis  punctata  ;  19,  Carex  species  ;  20,  Carex 
variegata ;  21,  Platycerium  alcicorne.  Speci- 
mens very  imperfect,  and  too  many  sent. — 
W. ,  Hampstead.  1,  Tanacetum  vulgare  crispum 
(Tansy)  ;  2,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 

Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables  :  W.  G. 
Any  good  cookery  book  would  describe  the 
various  processes.  We  know  of  no  work  specially 
dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Tomato  fruits  partly  ripe  and  green  :  A.  Dtrry. 
Kindly  send  some  of  these  fruits  for  our  inspec- 
tion. We  are  unable  to  answer  your  question 
without  seeing  them. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE," 


Important   to  Advertisers.—  The  Publisher  has 

the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  th 
11  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

§0T-      TREBLED.      ~9$ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes    of  Gabdener8 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  lar 
Foreign    and    Colonial  Circulation  and    that    it    is 
preserved  for  reference  in  nil  the  }-rincif.al  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  and    Weather t  see  p.  x.) 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO    THE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


EXHIBITION    OF    BRITISH -GROWN    FRUITS   AT   THE   CRYSTAL    PALACE. 


(SEPTEMBER    27,    28,    29,    1900.) 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  now  holding 
its  Seventh  annual  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruits  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  conviction  that  much  good  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  first  claBS  fruit 
cultivation  in  this  country,  by  bringing  together 
such  a  display  as  that  now  on  view,  providing  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  visit  the  exhibition  in 
sufficient  numbers.  In  this  respect  the  series  of 
shows  the  Society  has  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  been  attended  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
success.  Though  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that 
year  by  year  the  event  will  be  made  better  known, 
and  be  looked  forward  to  by  a  larger  number  of 
persons,  the  support  it  has  been  already  accorded 
has  been  such  as  to  give  cause  for  satisfaction. 
If  the  attendance  could  be  still  further  increased, 
by  giving  the  show  even  greater  publicity,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  present  show  is  rather  more  successful 
generally  than  any  which  have  preceded  it,  and 
though  it  is  not  more  extensive,  certain  sec- 
tions are  represented  very  much  better  than  last 
year  or  previously.  We  refer  to  Pears  and  soft 
fruits,  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  all  of 
which  we  should  judge  are  shown  in  twice  the 
quantity  they  were  at  the  last  exhibition.  In  the 
single  dish  classes  for  Pears  this  is  particularly 
evident,  the  entries  in  some  of  which  are  most 
satisfactory.  The  following  are  instances  : — 
Beurre  Diel,  13 ;  Beurre  Superfin,  1.5  ;  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  17  ;  Durondeau,  18 ;  Josephine  de 
Malines,  and  Fondante  d'Automne,  13  each  ; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  25  ;  and  in  the  class  for 
"  Any  other  variety,"  36.  The  actual  exhibits  fall 
below  these  figures  in  some  cases,  but  they  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase. 

In  the  classes  for  Plums,  grown  out  of  doors, 
there  were  24  entries  in  some  and  never  fewer  than 
IS.  The  quality  too  was  superior.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  not  only  abundant,  but  in  size  and 
colour,  they  were  above  average. 

Apples  are  always  shown  well  at  this  exhibition, 
and  they  are  not  better  than  usual,  we  think,  on 
this  occasion.  In  the  single  dish  classes  there 
appears  to  be  a  little  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
exhibits  of  some  well-known  varieties,  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  but  as  there 
were  nearly  30  entries  in  each  of  the  classes  there 
is  not  much  to  regret.  What  slight  falling  off 
there  may  be,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
particular  varieties,  having  needed  some  thinning 
of  the  fruits  to  be  done,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  exhibition  size  ;  and  in  the  present  year 
when  most  kinds  of  fruits  are  very  abundant, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  in  many  gar- 
dens to  effect  as  much  thinning  as  was  needed. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  such  a  variety,  and  if 
the  trees  are  in  the  least  heavily  cropped, 
the  fruits  will  not  develop  the  large  size  in  which 
this  unrivalled  Pippin  is  exhibited  at  these  shows. 
Of  newer  varieties  of  Apples,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  for  Lord  Hindlip  there  was  only  one  entry 
in  a  class  reserved  for  that  variety,  and  only  two  for 
Allen's  Everlasting,  but  for  Allington  Pippin  there 
were  nine  entries  ;  and  some  specimens  exhibited  by 
J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  in  a  col- 
lection of  twenty-four  dishes  of  cooking  and  dessert 
Apples,  were  magnificent  fruits,  that  clearly 
indicate  the  variety  to  be  a  capital  one  for  market 
as  it  is  for  quality. 

Turning  to  essentially  indoor  fruits,  Grapes  are 
shown  rather  more  largely  than  usual,  and  the 
quality  is  good.  The  Grape  classes  are  remarkable 
for  two  circumstance.    The  first  is,  that  Lord  Har- 


rington's gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre,  has  continued 
the  wonderful  success  he  has  met  with  at  earlier 
exhibitions  this  season,  particularly  at  Shrewsbury, 
by  winning  the  fifty-guinea  Challenge  Cup  offered 
for  eighteen  bunches  in  six  varieties.  The  second 
circumstance  is  that  of  Lord  HASTINGS'  gar- 
dener exhibiting  so  well  in  these  classes.  From 
the  remarks  that  may  be  found  in  our  description  of 
these  Grapes,  we  think  it  will  be  conceded  that 
such  cultivation  is  in  the  highest  degree  praise- 
worthy. 

It  is  interesting  also  in  connection  with  our  note 
on  p.  20G  of  the  fruit  crop  at  Barham  Court,  that 
Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  entered  in  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  classes,  won  forty-one  1st  prizes  and  tifteen2nd 
prizes.  Mr.  McKen/.ie,  who  did  well  in  the  Apple 
and  Pear  classes  last  year,  has  been  unable  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  occasion,  and  we  regret  to 
hear  that  he  is  suffering  indisposition.  Among 
new  exhibitors,  we  notice  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Mr.  Roberts,  his  present  gardener  having 
entered  collections  of  excellent  Apples. 

Altogether  there  are  155  exhibitors,  and  there 
are  representatives  from  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  none  from 
Ireland. 

The  classes  that  several  seasons  ago  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  best 
systems  of  packing  choice  fruits  were  repeated,  and 
if  no  superior  method  than  has  been  practised 
hitherto  was  shown,  they  were  nevertheless  inter- 
esting. The  District  County  Classes  are  also  useful, 
and  afford  means  for  all  exhibitors  in  them  to 
compete  on  equal  terms. 

At  the  Luncheon,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  an  important 
engagement  in  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  occupied 
the  Chair,  and  admirably  fulfilled  the  duties  per- 
taining to  it.  As  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
Mr.  Wilks  disclosed  a  few  circumstances  connected 
with  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
some  years  ago  to  commence  this  series  of  exhi- 
bitions, when  the  annual  event  that  had  previously 
taken  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  had  fallen 
through.  Both  Mr.  Wilks  and  the  Council  are 
now  happy  in  thinking  that  the  decision  then  arrived 
at  was  one  in  favour  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
show  in  the  place  of  that  one,  and  fruit-growers  and 
horticulturists  generally  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Society  for  continuing  it. 

The  show  necessarily  inflicts  a  very  great  deal  of 
work  upon  the  Society's  officials,  especially  Mr. 
Wilks,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the 
superintendent  of  Chiswick,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Humphreys. 

Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  Challis, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  gardener,  replied  to  the 
toasts  of  the  referees  and  judges,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  to  Mr. 
Wright. 

Below  we  give  a  report  of  the  whole  of  the 
competitive  classes,  but  we  must  defer  our  remarks 
upon  the  Nurserymen's  exhibits  until  our  next 
issue. 

DIVISION   I. 

(Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 

Frotts  Grown  under  Glass  or  Otherwise. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

Entries  were  most  numerous  in  Class  II.,  one  that  calls  for 
six  dishes  only.  In  the  collections  of  hardy  fruits  there  were 
two  exhibits  in  each  class. 

The  first  class  was  one  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes 
of  ripe  dessert  fruits  in  six  kinds  at  least,  including  only 
one  each  of  Pine,  Melon,  Black  and  White  Grapes,  and 
not  more  than  two  varieties  of  any  other  kind,  nor 
two    dishes    of   the    same    variety.     The    1st  prize,    which 


included  a  Silver  Cup  presented  by  Sholto  H.  Hare,  Esq., 
was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  very  fine  quality  characterised  the  exhibit  which 
was  well  in  front  of  the  others  staged.  His  Grapes  were 
Blaek  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  both  were 
excellent.  There  were  Peaches  Golden  Eagle  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  Pear  Doyenne  du  C  >mice,  Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Figs  Brunswick,  a  moderate-sized  Cayenne  Pine,  and  a  Melon. 
2nd,  Lady  Hesuy  Somerset,  Eaatnor  Castle,  Ledbury  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  Mullens).  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  were  shown  in  this  instance 
in  place  of  Black  Alicante.  Both  these  and  the  Muscats  were 
of  good  quality.  The  Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Barrington, 
Nectarines  Pinaapple,  and  Albert  Victor  and  Countess 
Melon  were  also  commendable.  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  completed  the  exhibit.  3rd,  Sir 
Jos.  W.  Pease,  Bt.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorks 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  whose  Grapes  were  Gros  Maroc  and 
Foster's  Seedling.    There  were  four  exhibits  in  the  class. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes,  inclusive  of  not  fewer  than 
four  kinds  (Pines  excluded),  was  shown  by  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  Chilworth  Mauor,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.,  Mr.]W  .  Mitchell), 
a  new  exhibitor,  we  think.  He  had  excellent  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexmdria  Grapes,  the  latter  being, 
perhaps,  a  little  deficient  in  point  of  finish  ;  Peaches,  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Sea  Eagle  ;  Nectarine,  Elruge,  and  Pear,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien.  The  Peaches  were  very  large  in  both 
instances.  2nd,  M.  Biddulfh,  Esq.,  Ledbury,  Hereford 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davies).  He  had  short, heavily-shouldered,  capi- 
tally finished  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  also 
Nectarine  Albert  Victor;  Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Barrington,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon.  3rd,  C.  S.  Eatjy, 
Esq.,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Lock).  There 
were  as  many  as  ten  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Fruits  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
Fifty  dishes.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  gr. 
to  A.  C.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Halton,  Tring,  who  had 
eighteen  dishes  of  Apples.  Chief  among  them,  finely  finished, 
were  Lady  Sudeley,  Allington  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Newton 
Wonder,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor 
Alexander,  The  Queen,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Tom  Putt  ;  and  ten  dishes  of  Pears,  chief 
among  them  being  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Brockworth 
Park,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Marie  Benoist,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  <fec.  Seven  dishes  of  Peaches,  such  as 
Dymond,  Violette  Hative,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George, 
and  Early  Alfred  ;  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  fine  examples 
of  such  Plums  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Grand  Duke,  Monarch, 
Jetferson,  Washington,  Cox's  Emperor,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
&c.  Prune  Damson,  Morello  Cherries,  Brown  Turkey  Fig, 
and  St.  Joseph  Strawberry.  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  gr.  to  J.  L. 
Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tollbridge,  was  2nd;  he  had 
of  Apples  fine  specimen  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stones, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Cellini,  Ribston  and  Allington  Pip- 
pins, Bismarck,  Bess  Pool,  The  Queen,  Blenheim  Orange, 
&c.  Of  Pears,  Duchess  de  Bordeaux,  Marie  Benoist,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Marguerite  Marillat ;  and  of  Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sea 
Eagle,  Dymond,  Gladstone,  Royal  George,  <fec.  ;  of  Plums, 
Grand  Duke,  Pond's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  others, 
Rivers,  Orange  Nectarines,  Quinces,  Medlars,  Sweet  Water 
Grapes,  Filberts  and  Morello  Cherries. 

Fruit  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass.  There  were  two 
collections — 12  dishes— Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  Bt.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborouglr,  who  had  splendid 
Beurre  Hardy,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears  ;  of  Apples,  Peasgood's 
splendidly  finished  Lady  Sudeley,  brilliant  red,  and  James 
Grieve.  Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Bryanstone  Gage  and  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Potter,  gr.  to  Sir  M.  W.  Collet, 
Bt. ,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing,  who  had  very  fine  Princess  of  Wales 
Nectarine,  Lady  Palmerston,  and  a  richly-coloured  Seedling 
Peach,  Pine  Apple  Nectarine  ;  Negro  Largo,  and  an  unnamed 
Fig  ;  Bryanstone  Gage  Plums ;  and  superb  examples  of  Pears — 
Durondeau,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Duchess  d'Angouleme. 

GRAPES. 
The  principal  class  was  one  for  six  distinct  varieties,  three 
bunches  of  each  instead  of  two  as  last  year. 

In  place  of  the  25-guinea  Cup  that  last  year  accompanied  the 
1st  prize,  on  this  occasion  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  was  one 
value  00  guineas,  presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &.  Son,  of 
Wood-Green.  The  proud  holder  of  this  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington's  gardener,  who  had  a  very  good  collection. 
The  varieties  were  Black  Hambro,  Muscat  Hambro,  Bar 
barossa  (three  very  large  heavy  bunches,  a  little  uneven  in 
size  of  berry),  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and 
Gros  Maroc.  The  2nd  prize,  it  should  be  particularly  noted, 
was  won  by  a  cultivator  who  has  to  make'  the  best  of  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  This 
was  from  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),     His  varieties  were  Gros 
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Maroc,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Dowries, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Alicante.  The  bunches 
generally  were  somewhat  small,  and  the  Muscats  required 
rather  more  colour. 

Three  distinct  varieties  were  shown  best  by  Lord  Hastings, 
Melton.  Constable,  Norfolk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Shingles,  and  in  this 
exhibit  the  quality  was  extra  good.  His  Muscat"  of  Alex- 
andria were  as  well  or  better  coloured  than  any  in  the  Show, 
and  Gros  Colmar  was  exceedingly  good  in  size  and  colour  of 
berry,  as  was  likewise  Alnwick  SeedliDg.  The  '2nd  prize 
was  taken  by  M.  Biddulph,  Esq.,  who  showed  Gros  Maroc, 
Alicante   and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     3rd  E.  S.  Bady,  Esq. 

The  variety  Black  Hamburgh,  was  shown  best  in  a  class 
limited  to  this  variety,  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.  ;  Lord  Hill- 
ingdon.  Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  was 
•2nd ;  and  C.  R.  S.  Dickins,  Esq  ,  Coolhurst,  Horsham  (gr., 
Mr.  A  Kemp,  3rd).  There  were  seven  exhibits,  and  all  the 
fruit  shown  was  nice  and  fresh  in  appearance  for  the  present 
date  of  season. 

Madresfield  Court  was  only  shown  by  two  competitors,  the 
1st  prize  being  gained  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  the  2nd 
by  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  Those  from  Mr.  Fleming  were  very 
much  the  better  fruit. 

Mrs.  Pince  from  five  exhibitors  was  shown  very  well, 
especially  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  who  won  1st  prize  for 
very  large  bunches  of  well-coloured  berries.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex  (gr ,  Mr.  W.  Camm). 

Black  Alicante  was  grandly  shown  by  Lord  Hastings,  the 
best  of  the  three  bunches  being  (at  a  guess)  about  S  lb.  in 
weight,  and  the  two  remaining  ones  little  inferior.  The 
berries,  too,  were  good,  and  colour  excellent.  We  understand 
that  all  three  bunches  were  cut  from  a  Vine  seven  years  old, 
that  this  year  has  ripened  71  bunches  of  fiuit.  This  is  some- 
thing approaching  a  record,  we  should  imagine.  The  2nd 
prize  lot  fiom  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  were  also  very  good  ;  and 
Lady  A.  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Howe),  who  had  third  prize,  also  showed  well.  There  were  six 
exhibitors. 

Lady  Downes  was  shown  by  five  competitors,  and  the 
best  came  from  the  London  exhibitor,  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  J.  W. 
Fleming,  Esq.  was  2nd. 

In  the  "  any  other  Black  "  class  there  were  eight  exhibitors, 
and  again  Lord  Hastings  won  with  wondrous  specimens  ot 
Alnwick  seedling  of  exceeding  weight,  and  from  a  Vine 
which  has  borne  fifty-one  bunches.  The  2nd  prize  was  won 
by  excellent  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  shown  by  Lord  Stjf- 
field,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Allan)  ;  and  the 
3rd  by  Appley  Towers,  from  Miss  Ridge,  Highfiekl,  Englefield 
Green(gr.,  Mr.  G.  Lane).  Cooper's  Black  and  Muscat  Hambro 
were  also  shown  in  this  class. 

Muscats  of  Alexandria  were  generally  good  in  their  class, 
but  not  of  extraordinary  quality  or  unusual  finish.  The  best 
were  shown  by  Lord  Hillingdon,  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
and  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Marden  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Lintott),  following  in  this  order.     There  were  nine  collections, 

Mrs.  Pearson  was  given  a  class  to  itself,  but  the  only  ex- 
hibit was  one  from  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  very  commend- 
able bunches. 

"Any  other  White"  was  best  in  the  variety  Chasselas 
Napoleon,  large,  clean  bunches  being  shown  by  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.  ;  the  same  variety  from  Miss  Ridge  gained  2nd  prize  ; 
and  fine  specimens  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  from  H.  A. 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  Catesby  House,  Daventry  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Child),  were  3rd. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

In  the  single-dish  class  there  were  thirteen  dishes,  late 
varieties,  of  course,  being  prominent.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gr,  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  who  had  a  very  fine  and  even 
sample  of  Sea  Eagle ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers,  gr.  to  J.  B. 
Foktescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  was  2nd  with  very 
fine  Noblesse  ;  Lady  Palmerston  and  Barrington  were  also  very 
good. 

The  best  single  dish  from  under  glass  came  from  Mr.  S. 
Mullens,  gr.  to  Lady  Henrv  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle, 
Ledbury,  who  bad  Albert  Victor,  very  tine.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thomas,  Wannock,  Polegate,  came  2nd,  with  finely-coloured 
Spenser;  Pine-apple  and  Victoria  were  also  shown  in  good 
condition. 

PLUMS. 

Three  dishes  "of  dessert  Plums  or  Gages  from  under  glass 
cimebest  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  who  had  splendidly- 
finished  examples  of  Coe's  Violet,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
and  Golden  Transparent  Gage ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  2nd  with 
Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Bryanston  Gage,  but  not 
one  of  the  varieties  was  named.  This  should  be  made  a  cause 
of  disqualification. 

DIVISION  III. 

MARKET-GROWERS'   CLASSES. 

Grapes  had  in  this  section  three  classes,  to  be  shown  in 
baskets.  First  came  one  for  a  single  layer  of  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  in  a  basket  set  in  a  flat,  weighing  not 
less  than  12  lb.  Mr.  Iggulden,  Frome,  Somerset,  was  here 
lit  with  well-packed  samples,  but  these  lacked  finish;  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  who  was  2nd,  had  less  smartness, 
and  the  stems  were  not  secured  to  the  basket. 

In  the  class  for  white  Grapes,  Messrs.  W.  J.  &  J.  C. 
Batho,  Finchley,  sent  grand  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and 
were  an  easy  1st ;  Mr.  Iggulden  coming  2nd  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  very  good  samples. 


With  other  package  than  baby-baskets,  cross-handled  ones 
being  most  sent.  Mr.  J.  Gore  of  Polegate,  Sussex,  was  1st 
with  grand  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  ;  Mr.  W.  Grinn,  Harolds- 
wood,  Sussex,  coming  2nd,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
competition  in  each  case  did  not  exceed  five  lots. 

Apples  brought  stronger  competition.  The  class  for  four 
varieties,  in  baskets  or  boxes  of  42  lb.  each,  was  productive 
of  remarkably  fine  fruits  from  Mr.  Poupart,  in  rounds, 
papered  at  the  sides.  His  varieties  included  Bismarck, 
Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  ami  Prince  Albert  ; 
Mr.  G.  Tebbut,  Isleworth,  was  2nd  with  similar  baskets  not 
quite  so  high  packed  as  the  preceding,  having  Stirling  Castle, 
Wellington,  &c,  good.  There  was  in  this  class  a  superb  lot 
of  fruits  in  flats,  packed  on  their  sides  in  wood-wool,  but  the 
card  had  disappeared.  Possibly  they  were  too  heavy  ;  still, 
the  samples  were  superb. 

In  an  analogous  class  for  dessert  Apples  of  but  20  lb.  in 
each  basket,  Mr.  Poupart  was  again  1st,  having  good  Rose- 
mary Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Bedfont,  Middlesex,  was  2nd,  with 
Kings,  Ingestres,  Nonsuch,  and  Worcesters.  Some  other 
baskets  lacked  neatness  in  the  packing. 

With  two  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  each  lot  20  lb.  in 
weight,  Mr.  E.  Basham,  of  Bassaleg,  Monmouth,  was  1st,  with 
very  fine  Bismarcks  and  Queens,  in  flats,  and  wood-wool  pack- 
ing. Mr.  Tebbutt  was  2nd,  with  rounds,  having  of  varieties 
Lady  Henniker  and  Stirling  Castle. 

With  a  similar  class  for  dessert  Apples,  Messrs.  Campbell 
&  Getting,  Ross,  Hereford,  were  1st,  having  very  fine  Rib- 
stons  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  in  wood-wool,  in  flats,  very 
perfectly  packed.  Mr.  Poupart  was  2nd.  In  both  cases  the 
fruits  were  rather  too  high  packed  for  long  transit. 

With  one  basket  of  cooking  Apples,  Messrs.  Campbell  & 
Getting  were  1st  with  fine  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  iu  a  flat ; 
Mr,  A.  G.  Adcock,  Ipswich,  coming  2nd  with  the  same 
variety  in  a  flat,  but  wanting  some  soft  packing. 

With  a  similar  class  for  20  lb.  of  any  dessert  variety,  Mr. 
Poupart  was  1st,  wi'h  fine  Cox's  Orange  in  a  round  ;  Mr. 
Wyatt  being  2nd  with  the  same  variety. 

A  fine  sample  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  from  Mr.  Basham,  in 
a  flat,  was  far  too  large  for  dessert  purposes. 

In  classes  for  42  lb.  of  Apples,  first,  to  show  improved  form 
of  package  for  market,  and  second,  any  proved  system  of  pack- 
ing, Mr.  Basham  was  in  the  one  class  the  only  exhibitor,  having 
fine  Ecklinville  Seedling,  packed  in  wood-wool  in  a  flat  as 
previously  seen  ;  and  a  similar  basket  of  Peasgood's  with 
exactly  the  same  form  of  packing  as  in  the  other.  Surely  it  is 
difficult  to  term  this  evidently  common  form  of  packing  fruit 
for  market  or  oilier  purposes  as  being  improved.  In  the 
latter  class,  Mr.  Poupart  put  up  his  fruit  in  an  ordinary 
round,  using  partitions  of  paper. 

The  classes  for  Pears  showed  nothing  of  an  advance  "in 
packing.  In  the  class  for  two  varieties  in  packages,  Mr.  A. 
Wyatt  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Poupart.  2nd  ;  the  former  having 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres ;  and  both 
used  rounds. 

In  a  class  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  fruits  of  one  variety 
in  a  package,  Mr.  Poupart  was  1st  with  one  layer  of  fine 
Louise  Bonne  in  a  flat  box.  In  the  mixed  class  for  twelve  of 
Apples  and  six  of  Pears  in  variety,  laid  on  a  table,  Mr. 
Poupart  was  again  1st ;  his  fruits  being  displayed  on  blue 
paper,  and  leaves  in  diamond  form.  The  finest  Apples  were 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  and  Warner's  King ; 
and  of  dessert,  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston  Pippins,  and  Wealthy; 
and  of  Pears,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  Conference, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Louise  Bonne.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit, 
Isleworth,  was  2nd,  having  also  some  fine  samples. 

Cooking  Plums  in  a  basket  or  box,  about  28  lb.,  brought 
both  Mr.  Poupart  and  Mr.  Wyatt  to  the  front  again  in  this 
order  named,  both  having  fine  samples  of  Monarch.  Of  dessert 
Plums,  Mr.  J.  Gore  had  the  best,  with  Jefferson,  in  a  shallow 
box,  the  fruits  half  packed  in  paper ;  Mr.  Iggulden  was  2nd, 
with  same  variety. 

With  twenty-four  Peaches  in  a  box,  Mr.  Gore  was  again 
1st.  In  this  case  superiority  of  packing  was  to  have  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Gore  had  his  fruits  in  paper,  white  wool,  and 
wood-wool.  Mr.  Poupart  and  Mr.  Jones,  Cheshunt,  were 
equal  2nd,  the  former  having  paper  and  white  wool  only, 
whilst  the  latter  had  his  fine  fruits  in  wood-wool  only. 

There  were  eight  baskets  or  boxes  of  Tomatos  in  competi- 
tion, the  most  favoured  packing  evidently  being  that  of  a 
paper-lined,  cross-handled  basket.  Large  fruits  did  not  find 
favour.  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Surbiton,  Surrey,  was  1st; 
and  Mr.  Poupart  2nd.  Some  of  the  samples  needed  more 
careful  grading. 

DIVISION  IV. 

FRUITS  GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

APPLES. 

There  were  five  collections  of  twenty-four  dishes,  sixteen 
culinary,  eight  dessert.  Here  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  was  1st 
with  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  culinary  varieties  ;  there  were 
New  Hawthornden,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Lord  Suftield,  Belle 
Dubois,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Belle  Pontoise,  Stone's,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Emperor  Alexander,  with  wonderful  examples ;  Golden 
Noble,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Taylor's  Kernel,  Grenadier, 
Wiltshire  Defiance,  and  The  Queen.  Of  dessert  varieties, 
Mabbot's  Pearmain,  American  Mother,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Calville  Precoce,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (very 
fine),  Washington  and  Wealthy.  In  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Humphreys,  gr.  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hack- 
bridge,  who  was  2nd,  there  were  very  fine  examples  of 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor  Alexander, 


Lord  Derby,  Royal  Jubilee,  Hereford  Costard,  Bismarck, 
Lady  Henniker,  &c.  ;  and  of  dessert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Mannington  Pearmain, 
Washington,  Wealthy,  &c.  ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Deadman,  S.  E.  A. 
College,  Wye. 

There  were  four  entries  of  twelve  dishes,  eight  culinary  and 
four  dessert.  Mr.  R.  Potter,  St.  Clere  Gardens,  Kemsing, 
was  1st  with  very  fine  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Warner's  King,  Withington  Fillbasket,  The  Queen, 
Mi-re  de  Menage,  Lady  Henniker,  and  Emperor  Alexander. 
Of  dessert  varieties  there  were  Wealthy,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet 
Seedlinp,  Fearn's  Pippin  (very  fine),  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gr.  to  Colonel  Horace  Walpole,  Heckfield 
Place,  Winchfield,  was  2nd,  with  a  collection  only  just  inferior 
to  the  foregoing.  Of  culinary  Apples  he  had  very  fine 
examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Pott's  Seedling,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Warner's  KiDg,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  one  unnamed  ;  of  dessert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
American  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet. 
Mr.  C.  Earl,  Somerhill  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  was  3rd. 

Of  nine  dishes,  six  cooking  and  three  dessert,  there  were 
five  collections.  Mr.  S.  Ohborn,  East  Sheen  Lodge,  was 
again  1st ;  he  had  Potts'  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Peasgood 
Nonsuch,  Newton  Wonder,  Warner's  King,  and  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  the  last  two  very  fine  ;  and  of  dessert, American 
Mother,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Mr.  J.  Dawes,  gr.  to  M.  Biddulph,  Esq.,  Ledbury,  Hereford, 
was  2nd.  This  collection  was  unnamed  ;  the  leading  sorts, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Surtield,  were  very  fine  ; 
Warner's  King,  Taylor's  Kernel,  and  Stirling  Castle ; 
and  of  dessert  varieties,  there  were  Ribston  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  gr.  to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Wallington  Bridge, 
Carshalton. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  was  1st  out  of  five  competitors,  having  splendid 
fruits  of  Belle  Dubois,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Stone's  and  Mere  de  Menage,  all  noble 
examples ;  2nd,  H.  Hornand,  Esq.,  Gurney's  Manor, 
Hingham,  Norfolk,  who  had  very  fine  Warner's  King,  New 
Hawthornden,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Hollandbury  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  a  3rd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Crendon  Hill,  Hereford. 

DESSERT  APPLES. 
There  were  six  entries  of  sis  dishes.  Mr.  G.  Woodward 
was  again  1st  with  wonderful  fruits  of  Wealthy,  Washington, 
Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  and 
Mother;  Mr.  T.  Neale,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Startup,  Esq,  West 
Farleigh,  Maidstone,  was  2nd ;  he  had  very  tine  Egremont 
Russet,  Wealthy,  Ribston  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Baumann's 
Winter  Reinette  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  There  were  twelve 
collections  of  three  dishes,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  Captain 
Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  was  1st  with  Allington 
Pippin,  Rival,  and  Christmas  Pearmain,  all  superbly  fine. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Godden,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Pishiobury, 
Sawbridgeworth,  was  2nd  ;  here  were  well-developed  fruits  of 
Ribston,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Blenheim  Pippins. 

PEARS. 

There  were  six  collections  of  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears,  and  here  again  Mr.  G.  Woodward  asserted  his 
superiority,  having  very  fine  examples  of  Beurre  Superfin, 
Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marguerite  Marrilat,  Doyenne" 
du  Cornice,  Duchess  d'ADgoulerae,  Beurre  Diel,  Baltet  Pere, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Mme.  Treyve,  Colombia,  Gen.  Todtleben, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Marie  Benoist,  Magnate,  Emile  d'  Heyst, 
Beurre  Alexander,  Lucas  and  Brown  Beurre.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Bacon, 
gr.  to  Sir  M*rcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  who  also 
had  very  fine  fruit  of  Marguerite  Marrilat,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Trioniphe  de  Vienne,  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Fondante  de  Thirriott, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  BeuTTe"  Superfin, 
Marie  Benoist,  Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert,  Directeur  Hardy, 
Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  &c. 

With  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  S.  Osborn,  East  Sheen  Lodge,  was 
1st :  he  had  very  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess,  finely  coloured  ; 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Bro  ckworth  Park,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre  Hardy,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Beurre  Diel,  Madame  Treyve,  Durondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  Heckfield 
Gardens,  who  had  very  good  fruit  indeed,  but  lackiDg  colour  ; 
in  his  collection  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  St.  Michael 
Archangel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Brockworth  Park,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie  Louise, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  &c. 

There  were  three  competitors  with  nine  dishes  of  Pears ; 
and  here  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Wallington  Bridge,  Carshalton,  was 
1st.  He  had  excellent  fruit  of  Beurre"  Bachelier,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  Easter  Beurre",  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre"  Superfin,  and  Urbanist.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks,  gr. 
to  H.  Portridge,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  who  was 
very  close  with  Duchesse  d'Augouleme,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Conference,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Thompson,  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre"  Superfin,  and  Beurre"  Diel. 

There  were  t  iglit  collections  of  six  dishes,  and  here  Mr.  G. 
H.  Sage,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lam- 
berhurst,  was  1st  with  fine  even  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre'  Bachelier,  Brockworth 
Park,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  and  one  unnamed  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Webb,  gr.  to  H.  Padwick,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Horsham, 
who  had  very  good  fruit  of  Easter  Beurri5,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre"  Superfin,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurr<5  d'Amanlis, 
and  Doyenne"  du  Cornice. 

There  were  eight  collections  of  three  dishes  :  Mr.  J.  Rich, 
gr.  to  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Moraston  House,  Ross,  was  1st 
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with  superior  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du 
Congns,  and  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Ashburton  Place,  Battle,  who  had 
only  just  inferior  Doyenne"  du  Cornice,  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Brock  worth  Park. 

There  were  four  collections  of  three  divhes  of  stewing  Pears : 
Mr.  R.  Potter,  St.  Clere,  Kempsing,  was  1st,  with  Triomphe 
do  Jodgoine,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

PEACHES. 

Fourteen  competitors  entered  in  this  class,  and  the  fruit 
was  generally  of  good  quality  and  linely  coloured.  Mr. 
Ci.  Win  h.waki',  gr.,  Barham  Court,  was  1st,  with  well-finished 
fruit  of  Sea  Eagle,  the  Nectarine  Peach,  and  Princess  of 
Wales ;  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  Heckfield  Place,  was  2nd,  with  Glad- 
stone, Sea  Eagle,  and  the  Nectarine  Peach.  There  were  also 
other  excellent  examples  of  out-door  culture. 

There  were  nineteen  single  dishes,  the  1st  prize  going  to 
Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  The  Gardens,  Chilworth  Manor,  with  fairly 
'finished  fruits  of  Walburton  Admirable  ;  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd,  with  excellent  fruit  of 
Condor.  In  this  class  also  the  fruit  was  characterised  by  fine 
colour. 

NECTARINES. 

Four  collections  of  three  dishes  competed,  Mr.  G.  Wood- 
ward again  taking  the  1st  prize  with  superb  fruit  of  Rivers' 
Orange;  Humboldt  and  Pine  Apple  all  finely  coloured.  Mr. 
Chas.  Earl,  gr.  to  D.  E.  D'Avigdol  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of 
Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  was  2nd  with  Byron,  Darwin  and  Prince 
of  Wales,  rather  smaller  but  brilliantly  coloured.  There  were 
eleven  single  dishes,  all  generally  good.  Mr.  A.  Child,  gr.  to 
H.  A.  Attenborocgh,  Esq.,  Catesby  House,  Daventry,  was 
1st  with  very  good  fruit  of  Pine  Apple.  Mr.  J.  Spokes,  gr.  to 
K.  Beddingfield,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Roehampton,  was 
-2nd  with  well-finished  fruit  of  Humboldt. 

PLUMS. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  collections  of  four  dishes  of 
distinct  varieties  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gr.  to  Lord  Bravbrooke,  Audley  End, 
Saffron  Walden,  who  had  very  fine,  even,  well-coloured  fruits 
of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Rivers'  late  Orange,  Coe's  Violet  and  Jef- 
ferson.   Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Gardens,  was  2nd. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  single  dishes,  and  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Seamore,  gr.  to  Geo.  Taylur,  Esq.,  Margery 
Hall,  Reigate,  for  Coe's  Golden  Drop ;  Mr.  T.  Turton,  gr. 
to  J.  K.  D.  W.  Diobv,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  was  '2nd  with 
the  same  variety.  Jefferson  and  Golden  Drop  were  mainly 
shown  in  this  class. 

The  best  dish  of  Gage  Plums  :  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gr.  to 
F.  M.  Lonagan,  Esq.,  Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  was  1st 
with  Transparent  Gage,  very  fine  ;  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  Heckfield, 
•was  2nd  with  the  same. 

There  were  nearly  a  score  of  collections  of  cooking  Plums. 
Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere,  New- 
bury, was  1st  with  very  fine  fruits  of  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Monarch,  and  Grand  Duke  ;  Mr.  G.  Greig, 
Ashburnham  Place,  was  2nd  with  Magnum  Bonum  (white), 
Pond's  Seedling,  Kentish  Black  Diamond,  and  Grand  Duke. 
The  1st  prize,  single  dish,  was  Pond's  Seedling,  from  Mr. 
Maxim  ;  Mr.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle  Gardens,  was  2nd 
with  very  fine  Pond's, carrying  a  rich  bloom,  which  was  lacking 
3i  the  1st  prize  dish,  while  they  were  much  more  even. 

DIVISION  V. 

SPECIAL   DISTRICT   COUNTY   PRIZES. 

In  each  of  the  following  classes,  in  which  counties  having 
similar  climatic  conditions  are  grouped  together,  there  were 
two  competitions,  one  of  which  was  for  six  dishes  of  Apples 
distinct,  four  cooking  and  two  dessert  varieties  ;  and  the 
other  for  six  dishes  of  Pears  distinct. 

Kent. 

Apples.— 1st,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne,  Kent,  who  had  magnificent  Pearsgood's  Non- 
such, Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  2nd, 
Mr.  S.  Deadman,  Wye,  who  had  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Warner's  King,  New  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  with  very  fine  Margnerit, 
Marrilat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Doyenne"  du  Cornice,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ; 
2nd,  Mr.  E.  Colman,  gr.  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith, 
who  had  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Bem-re" 
Bachelier,  Souvenir  de  Congres,  Beurre  Moitillett,  and  Marie 
Benoist. 

•Open  only  to  Growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

Apples.— 1st,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle,  with  grand 
fruit  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Miire  de  Menage,  Hollandbury, 
Warner's  King,  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  G.  Crigg,  Ashburnham  Place,  with  scarcely  inferior 
samples  of  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bismarck, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Ribston,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins. 

Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Polegate,  with  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marguerite  Marrilat,  Beurre 
Superfin,  and  Doyenne  Boussoch ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Crigg,  with 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurre  Die!,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
in  both  cases  the  fruit  very  fine. 

Open  to  Wilts,  Gloucester,   Oxford,    Bucks,   Berks, 
Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. 

Apples.— 1st,  Mr.  W.  Davies,  gr.  to  A.  W.  G.  Wright,  Esq., 
•Quarry  Farm,   Newent,  Glos.,    who  had  very   tine  fruit  of 


Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  A.  F.  Barron,  Pott's  Seedling,  Warner's 
King,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  2nd,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Sanders,  Halton  Gardens,  with  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  Allington  Pippin. 

Pears.—  1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  gr.  to  H.  St.  Vincent 
Ami-,  Esq.,  Cote  House,  We&tbury-on-Trym,  with  finely- 
finished  fruit  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Souvenir  du  Congn-s, 
Bon  Ohretien.  Doyenne1  Boussoch,  Beurre  Hardy,  and 
Durondeau.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Hillinodon, 
HilliDgdon  Court,  Oxbridge,  who  had  good  fruit  of  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  Brockworth  Park,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Thompsons,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, Hunts  and  Rutland. 

Apples.— 1st,  H.  H.  Hurnard,  Hingham,  Norfolk.  Peas- 
good's Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Pears. — let,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich.  Beuriv  Baltet,  Pitmaston,  Duchess  Duron- 
deau,  Doyenn.*  Boussoch,  Eniile  d'Heyst,  Marie  Louise.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  gr.  to  Col.  Houblon,  H^llingbury  Place, 
Bishops  Stortford,  with  much  the  same  varieties. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton,  War- 
wick,  Leicester,   Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire, 
and  Cheshire. 
Apples. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  with  Lady  Henniker,  Warner's 
King,  The  Queen,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Edmund's  Pippin,  and 
Duchess  Favourite.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Naylor.  gr.  to  H.   Knott, 
Esq.,  Stamford,   with  Warner's    King.   Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Suffolk,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Pears.— '1st,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  Abbey.Notts,  with  Marie  Benoist, PitmastonDuchess, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  General  Todtleben,  Durondeau,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  with  Brockworth  Park,  General  Todtleben,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Beurre  Due  Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  was  awarded  a  1st  prize  in  this  class,  but  a  protest  was 
entered  on  the  ground  that  the  fruit  had  not  been  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  upheld. 

Open  only  to  Growers   in  Worcester,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

Apples.— 1st,  Mr.  J.  Rich,  Moraston  House  Gardens.  Ross. 
Gigantic  examples  of  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch; 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  highly  finished  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Whiting,  with  very  fine  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Bismarck,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain. 

Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  J.  Rich,  with  extremely  fine  fruits  of 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston,  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beauty  of  Guernsey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
One  collection  only  was  staged. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  the  other  Counties  of  Wales. 

Apples.— 1st,  Mr.  R.  D.  Hughes,  Middle  Lane,  Denbigh, 
with  Northern  Greening,  Warner's  King,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  dessert  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Dutch 
Mignonne.  No  2nd  prize  was  awarded.  Another  collection 
was  staged  from  Aberystwith,  but  the  fruit  was  small,  uneven, 
and  lacked  quality. 

Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  S.  J.  Squibbs,  gr.  to  Lady  W.  Wynn, 
Llangedwyn,  Oswestry,  with  good  fruit  of  Brockworth  Park, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  One  collection  only  was 
staged. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  the  Six  Northern  Counties 
of  England,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Apples. — 1st,  Mr.  Jas.  Garside,  Larbeck  Gardens,  Great 
Eccleston,  Lancashire,  who  had  what  appeared  to  be  excellent 
fruit  for  the  locality,  of  Grenadier,  Warner's  King,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  one  unnamed,  and  two  dessert  varieties,  viz., 
Orange  Pippin,  a  light  yellow  fruit,  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Scotland. 

Apples. — 1st,  Mr.  Jas.  Day,  gr.  to  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  with  good  fruit  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Stones,  The  Queen,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  James  Grieve ;  2nd,  Mr.  Jas.  Cairns,  gr.  to 
The  Earl  Howe  ;  The  Hersel,  Coldstream,  N.B.,  with 
Ecklinville,  Gloria  Mundi,  Warner's  King,  Prince  Albert, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette. 

Pears.— 1st,  Mr.  James  Day,  Galloway,  with  excellent  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Madame  Treyve,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Bonne  Chretien. 
2nd,  Mr.  John  Cairns,  Coldstream,  who  had  good  samples 
of  Durondeau,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Bon  Chretien,  and  Doyenne  Boussoch. 


DIVISION   VI. 
(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only.) 
Single  Dishes  of  Fruit  Grown  in  the  Open  Air. 
COOKING  APPLES. 
The    competition    in    the    majority    of  these  classes  was 
scarcely  as  keen  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  quality 
and  size  generally  was  rather  below  that  of  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding shows. 


Class  10S,  the  first  in  this  division,  started  with  Alfriston, 
five  competing.  Mr.  Woodward,  gr.  to  Roger  Leish,  Esq., 
was  1st  with  a  tine  dish  of  clean  fruits;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
gr.  to  the  Lady  Superior,  The  Convent,  Roehampton. 

In  the  two  succeeding  classes,  that  of  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  three  competed,  Mr.  Woodward  coming  1st 
in  each  with  handsome  samples. 

Of  Bismarck  there  was  a  larger  entry,  eleven  dishes  being 
staged.  1st,  Mr. ,  Woodward  with  highly  coloured  samples; 
End  Mr.  Smith. 

Strange  to  say  the  class  for  Bleuheim  Orange  (large  fruits) 
brought  but  two  entries,  1st,  Mr.  Neale,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Startup, 
Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Godden,  gr. 
to  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Bramley's  Seedling,  in  which  three  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather,  brought  but  six  even  dishes,  1st, 
Mr.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford;  2nd,  Mr.  Woodward. 
Cellini,  class  114,  eight  exhibitors  staged,  but  several  of  the 
dishes  were  very  poor.  A  large  and  highly-coloured  dish  from 
Mr.  Blade,  gr.  to  Lord  Poltimore,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter, 
was  easily  1st;  2nd,  Mr.  Ridden,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Eteq., 
Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

In  Class  115,  Cox's  Pomona,  the  competition,  was  stronger, 
thirteen  dishes  being  staged.  Mr.  Stowers,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Dean, 
Esq.,  Sittingbourne,  was  1st  with  large  but  not  nicely- 
coloured  examples ;  2nd,  Mr.  Maxim,  gr.  to  Colonel  Horace 
Walpole,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield. 

Class  lit'.,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  found  ten  competitors,  but 
excepting  the  two  best  dishes  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grigg, 
gr.  to  Earl  Ashburnham,  Battle,  the  samples  were  rather 
poor. 

In  Class  117,  that  for  Emperor  Alexander,  Mr.  Woodward 
contributed  a  magnificent  1st  prize  dish  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Stowers. 
Nine  lots  were  staged. 

Ten  exhibitors  staged  Gascoigne's  Scarlet :  1st,  Mr. 
Stowers  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cornelius,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Williams,  Eaq., 
Pencalenick,  Truro,  both  large  samples,  but  not  highly 
coloured. 

In  the  following  class— that  of  Golden  Noble,  the  same 
number  of  competitors  competed  :  1st,  Mr.  Potter,  gr.  to  Sir 
M.  W.  Collet,  Bart.,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  with 
beautifully-coloured  and  large  fruits  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Woodward. 

Golden  Spire  was  poorly  represented  by  three  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Woodward's  1st  prize  dish  being  much  the  best.  This 
exhibitor  also  staged  the  best  among  five  competitors  in  the 
next  class,  Grenadier;  2nd,  Mr.  Davies,  gr.  to  A.  W.Wright, 
Esq.,  Quarry  House,  Newent,  Gloucester. 

Class  122,  Hormead  Pearmain,  brought  five  competitors,  in 
which  Mr.  Whiting  was  1st;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Rich,  gr.  to  G.  H. 
Hadfield,  Esq.,  Normanton  House,  Ross. 

Eleven  good  dishes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  were  set  up: 
1st,  Mr.  Ross,  gr.  to  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Stower.  Mr.  Ross'  examples  were  fine 
and  highly  coloured. 

Mr.  Stower  was  1st  for  Lord  Derby,  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  twelve  competed.  Lord  Suffield  was 
staged  by  ten  exhibitors,  Mr.  Woodward  coming  1st  with 
magnificent  fruits ;  2nd,  Mr.  Stower.  The  same  exhibitors 
were  also  similarly  placed  in  the  next  class,  that  of  Mere  de 
Menage,  Mr.  Woodward's  dish  being  remarkably  fine— six 
competed.  Northern  exhibitors  contributed  but  two  dishes 
of  Newton  Wonder,  while  those  from  Southern  Counties 
staged  twelve,  the  prizes  in  the  two  classes  being  given 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons.  In  the  latter  Mr.  Thomas 
Wannock,  Polegate,  was  1st  with  handsomely  -  coloured 
fruits ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  with  larger  fruits. 

Some  remarkable  samples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  wer 
staged,  ten  competing.  Mr.  Woodward  1st  (very  fine) ;  2nd 
Mr.  Stowers. 

Class  120,  Pott's  Seedling,  tight  dishes,  1st  Mr.  Davies  ;  2nd 
Mr.  Woodward. 

Royal  Jubilee,  1st  Mr.  C.  Ross,  five  competing. 

Sandrinebam  brought  six  good  dishes,  1st  Mr.  Smith  ;  2nd 
Mr.  Woodward. 

The  same  number  of  exhibitors  staged  Stirling  Castle,  1st, 
Mr.  Woodward  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Whiting,  with  excellent  samples. 
Mr.  Woodward  was  also  1st  in  the  succeeding  class  with 
a  fine  dish  of  Stone's,  four  competing. 

The  Queen  was  staged  in  good  form  by  thirteen  exhibitors, 
among  them  some  highly-coloured  examples.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  1st;  Mr.  Sanders,  gr.  to  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
Esq,  Halton,  Tring,  2nd. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  again  1st  with  Tower  of  Glamis,  very 
fine ;  2nd,  Mr.  Sutton,  gr.  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Chevening 
Park,  Sevenoaks— seven  competing. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  1st  for  Twenty-ounce,  the  only  dish 
staged;  and  also  for  Waltham  Abbey  'Seedling;  2nd,  Mr. 
Clinch,  Sittingbourne,  four  exhibitors  competing  with  the 
latter  variety. 

DESSERT  APPLES. 

Single  Dishes  of  Fruit  Growth  in  the  Open  Air. 

Adams'  Pearmain,  a  good  standard  variety,  was  repre- 
sented by  seven  dishes,  Mr.  Woodward  having  the  best; 
Mr.  Cornelius,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Truro,  coming 
2nd 

Allen's  Everlasting  was  seen  in  one  dish  only,  a  poor 
sample.  If  Mr.  Woodward  can  only  find  such  poor  things, 
what  a  worthless  variety  must  it  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
Allington  Pippin  was  seen  in  nine  dishes,  generally  in  fine 
form,  some  almost  too  large;  it  is  a  very  handsome  variety* 
Mr.  J.  G.  Perkins,  gr.  to  L.  H.  Page,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne, 
was  1st ;  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  Capt.  Carstairs,  Newbury, 
being  2nd. 
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The  famous  Blenheim  Pippin,  the  fruits  not  to  exceed 
3  inches  in  diameter,  was  represented  by  eighteen  plates, 
generally  of  a  nice,  useful  size  ;  Mr.  W.  Davies,  gr.  to  A.  W.  J. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  being  1st ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Neale,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Startup,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  being  2nd. 

Only  four  lots  of  Braddiek's  Nonpariel  were  sent ;  Mr. 
Tread  well,  gr.  to  Surgeon-General  C.  Planch,  Edenbridge, 
having  the  best ;  Mr.  Woodward  coming  2nd.  There  were 
six  lots  of  Brownlee's  Russet;  Mr.  Colraan,  gr.  to  T.  L. 
Boyd,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  having  the  best.  Claygate  Pearmain 
gave  an  indifferent  sample  in  six  dishes,  Mr.  WooDWARa 
being  1st  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Ridden,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Bird,  Es^.,  West 
Wickham,  came  2nd. 

There  were  but  two  dishes  of  the  good  old  Cockle  Pippin, 
very  fine  samples  coming  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Carter,  Billing- 
hurst,  Sussex.  The  other  dish  was  a  poor  sample.  That  famous 
Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  brought  twenty  dishes,  the 
samples  generally  being  fair,  but  not  up  to  last  year's 
excellence.  Here  Mr.  Woodward  was  again  1st,  with  good 
coloured  samples.  Mr.  Bound,  gr .  to  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Redhill,  coming  2nd,  also  with  nice  fruits. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  put  in  a  fairly  respectable  appear- 
ance with  fine  dishes,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gr- 
to  J.  M.  Broughton,  Esq.,  Carshalton.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gr 
to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Reading,  being  2nd.  There  was 
but  one  fruit,  and  a  poor  sample,  of  Darcy  Spiee  ;  and  but 
three  dishes  of  Egremont  Russet,  a  handsome  sample  from 
Mr.  Whiting,  of  Hereford,  being  well  1st.  Fearn's  Pippin 
was  well  shown  with  eleven  dishes,  some  of  great  beauty.  Mr. 
Stowers,  gr.  to  C.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne,  had  beautiful 
samples;  Mr.  Bannister,  gr.  to  H.  W.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq., 
Westbury  on-Trym,  coming  2nd.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Apple 
brought  down  to  the  3-inch  test,  carried  superb  colour 
generally.  Mr.  Stowers  was  well  1st  with  very  bright  fruits. 
Mr.  Clinch,  also  of  Sittingbourne,  coming  2nd. 

Golden  Reinette  brought  but  three  lots,  the  best,  a  fairly 
good  sample,  coming  from  Mr.  Jones  ;  Mr.  W.  Farr,  gr.  to 
A.  Pease,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  being  2nd.  There  were  but  two 
dishes  of  Gravenstein,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  A.  Maxim, 
Heckfield  Gardens,  the  fruit  being  richly  coloured.  The 
other  dish  also  goo',  coming  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  gr.  to 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  Carshalton.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  of 
the  tine  fruits  sent  up  by  Mr.  Jas.  Day,  of  Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Scotland,  in  this  class,  much  the  best  sample  of 
James  Giieve  should  have  been  set  aside  because  one  fruit 
through  imperfect  packing  had  become  bruised.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Ross  was  placed  1st  with  very  nice  fruits. 

Thirteen  dishes  represented  the  well-known  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mr.  C.  W.  Baynes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Weybridge, 
having  the  best  good-coloured  samples ;  Mr.  C.  Grigg, 
Battle,  was  2nd. 

There  were  six  dishes  of  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Mr.  S. 
Osborn,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  East  Sbeen,  Surrey,  haviDg 
the  best  samples.  Still,  the  bulk  were  too  large  for  dessert 
purposes.  The  same  maybe  said  of  Washington,  of  which 
seven  dishes  were  shown,  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Grig9 
taking  the  prizes. 

Lord  Burghley  made  a  molerate  show,  as  it  is  too  early 
for  it.  Mr.  Maxim  had  the  best.  Mannington  Pearmain  was 
much  better,  though  irregular.  Mr.  Woodward  had  the  best 
again,  Mr.  Farr  coming  2nd. 

Again  Mr.  Woodward  was  1st  with  Margil,  a  fruit  which 
makes  a  poor  show  ;  Mr.  Jones  being  2nd.  And  with  Mother 
Apple,  seven  dishes  being  staged,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  of  Roehampton ;  Mr.  A.  Hemp,  of  Codhurst, 
Horsham,  being  2nd. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  dishes  of  the  good  old 
Ribston  Pippin,  samples  generally  being  excellent  :  Mr' 
Stowers  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Slade,  gr.  to  Lord  Poltimore* 
being  2nd.  The  latter  had  the  best  Rosemary  Russet  of  four 
dishes.  One  dish  only  of  Ross'  Nonpareil  was  staged,  coming 
from  Mr.  P.  H.  Sage,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Lamber- 
hurst.  Of  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  had  much  the  finest.  Stunner  Pippin,  like 
some  others,  was  not  yet  in  form.  Worcester  Pearmain  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  beautiful  condition.  Mr.  Davies  put- 
ting up  a  most  perfect  sample  for  the  1st  prize  ;  Mr.  Stowers 
coming  2nd  also  with  most  beautiful  fruits.  There  was  but 
one  dish  of  Winter  Quarrenden.  Finally,  of  any  other  variety, 
there  being  twenty-five  dishes  staged,  Mabbot's  Pearmain, 
from  Mr.  Woodward  came  1st ;  and  Mr.  Godden,  gr.  to  F.  W. 
Buxton,  Esq.,  Sawbridgeworth,  was  2nd,  with  fine  Reinette 
du  Canada.  Of  others  shown  were  good  Nanny  Weathers, 
Duchess  Favourite,  and  the  Houblon. 

DESSERT    PEARS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Pear  exhibits  in  these  classes  were 
good,  and  the  competition  in  many  very  keenly  contested. 

The  first-class,  that  for  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  a  variety  not 
much  grown,  brought  but  one  entry,  that  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

In  the  Beurre  Bosc  class  nine  dishes  were  stagfd,  the  1st 
prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Friend,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn 
Rooksnest,  Godstone  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Webb,  gr.  to  H.  Padwick' 
Esq.,  The  Manor  House,  Horsham.  Beurre  d'Anjou  brought 
four  competitors,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gr.  to  The  Marchioness 
Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lam'oerhurst,  being  1st,  with  fine 
samples;  2nd,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gr.  to  F.  Lonergan,  Esq., 
Cressingham  Park,  Reading. 

Ten  exhibitors  staged  Beurre  Diel,  the  1st  prize  lot,  a  very 
fine  dish,  coming  from  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Turton,  gr.  to  J.  K.  D. 
Digey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset.  Out  of  three 
competitors  for  Beurre  Dumont,  Mr.  Woodward  was  1st, 
the    same   number    of    competitors    also    staging    Beurre 


Fouqueray,  for  which  Mr.  Sage  was  a  good  1st ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Woodward  gained  premier  honours  for  Beurre 
Hardy  among  eight  competitors  with  a  handsome  dish  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Stowers.  Mr.  Thomas  was  first  with  Beurre  Mortillet, 
a  highly  coloured  sample  from  Mr.  Woodward  being  just 
past.  Eleven  exhibitors  put  up  very  fine  Beurre  Supertin, 
the  best  came  from  Mr.  Thomas  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Stowers. 

The  excellent  little  Pear  Comte  de  Lamy,  brought  a  better 
competition  than  usual,  nine  dishes  being  staged,  the  1st  prize 
lot  coming  from  Mr.  Harris,  gr.  to  O.  E.  Smith,  Esq., 
Hammerwood,  East  Grinstead ;  2nd,  Mr.  Allan. 

Conference  was  also  shown  in  good  form  by  eight  exhibitors. 
1st,  Mr.  Woodward,  with  excellent  examples ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Barks,  gr.  to  H.  Partridge,  Esq  ,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  brought  eleven  competitors  and  all  good 
samples  ;  Mr.  Woodward  was  lstforalargeandhighly-coloured 
dish;  2nd,  Mr.  Harrison,  gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Bishop's 
Stortford.  Only  two  dishes  of  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  were 
forthcoming  of  average  merit,  but  in  the  following  class, 
that  for  Durondeau,  eleven  fine  lots  were  staged.  Mr. 
Turton  coming  1st.  Mr.  Woodward,  2ud.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  was  invincible  in  the  next  class  of  Emiie  d'Heyst, 
among  five  exhibitors,  2nd,  Mr.  Allan.  Fondante  d'Automne 
was  strongly  contested  by  ten  exhibitors,  Mr.  Jones, 
gr.  to  J.  R.  Broughton,  Esq.,  Carshalton,  coming  l3t  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Allan.  Mr.  Woodward  gained  another  1st 
for  Fondante  de  Thirriott,  with  a  fine  dish  ;  and  among 
eleven  competitors,  in  the  following  class,  for  Glou  Morceau, 
held  a  similar  position,  Mr.  Jones,  2nd. 

Josephine  de  Malines  was  well  shown  by  ten  competitors. 
1st,  Mr.  Woodward  (very  fine)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ross. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested of  the  Pear  classes,  nineteen  dishes  being  ►taged,  a  fine 
clean  lot ;  Mr.  Slade,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter,  came  1st ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Farr,  gr.  to  A.  Pears,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove  House,  Isle- 
worth. 

Marie  Benoist  was  staged  by  five  exhibitors  ;  1st,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Godden,  2nd,  Mr.  Woodward. 

Marie  Louise  found  fourteen  competitors,  1st  Mr.  Ailan  ; 
2nd  Mr.  Thomas  Six  handsome  dishes  of  Marguerite  Maril- 
lat  were  put  up  by  as  many  exhibitors,  Mr.  Woodward 
coming  in  a  good  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas. 

J;  Mr.  Vert,  gr.  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley  End,  Saffron 
Walden,  was  1st  for  Nouvelle  Fulvie ;  2nd  Mr.  Woodward. 
Four  dishes. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  made  a  fine  show,  eighteen  dishes  being 
staged.     1st,  Mr  G.  Grigg  ;  2nd  Mr.  "Woodward. 

Seckle,  1st  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  pretty  dish  ;    2nd  Sir.  Maxim. 

A  fine  lot  of  Souvenir  du  Congres  was  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Rich,  who  was  1st;  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas,  seven  lots.  Thompsons  :— 
1st,  Mr.  Allan  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A  R.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Hilling- 
don,  Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge,  five  dishes  being  shown, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne  was  grandly  shown  by  seven  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Slade  coming  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  Sanders,  gr.  to  A.  de 
Rothschild.  Esq.,  Halton,  Bucks. 

Winter  Nelis  found  ten  competitors.  1st,  Mr.  Webb  ;  2nd. 
Mr.  Woodward.  Twenty-seven  dishes  were  staged  in  the 
concluding  class,  for  any  other  variety  than  the  preceding, 
the  1st  prize  lot  coming  from  Mr.  Woodward,  a  fine  dish  of 
Madame  Treyve ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  gr.  to  Earl  Stanhope, 
Cbevening  Park,  Sevenoaks,  with  Magnate.  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Brockworth  Park,  Easter  Beurre,  Doyenne  Boussoch 
and  Conseilier  de  la  Cour  were  also  well  shown  in  this  class. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  temporary  exhibition  for  September  12  was  more 
brilliant  than  some  of  its  predecessors.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  many  foreigners  among  the  competitors, 

The  Germans,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  brought  cut 
Mowers  and  flowering  plants  in  season.  Mr.  Pfitzer,  of 
Stuttgart,  showed  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  and  tuberous 
Begonias  with  crested  flowers.  Mr.  Neubronner  shewed 
varieties  of  Begonia  rex ;  Mr.  Brenner,  well  cultivated 
plants  of  Ardisia  crenulata.  Mr.  Wrede,  Mr.  Lichten- 
berger,  and  Mr.  Henkel,  were  also  exhibitors. 

From  Luxembourg,  Messrs.  Gemen  &  Bourg,  and  Messrs. 
Soupert  &  Notting  sent,  as  before,  magnificent  Roses. 

From  England,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  showing  Pandanus  Sanderi,  and  small  plants  of 
Retinospora  Sanderi  (Hort),  which  is  probably  hardy  in  the 
South  of  France. 

Belgium.— Mr.  Draps  Dom  was  the  only  exhibitor  from 
this  country,  but  he  alone  occupied  nearly  half  the  space 
allotted  to  foreigners.  His  exhibib  consisted  of  groups  of 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Codiseums,  Caladiums,  Dieffenbachias,  and 
various  ornamental  foliage  plants.  The  Societe  des  bains  de 
Mer,  of  Monte  Carlo  (gr.,  M.  Vauden  Daele),  showed  a 
magnificent  lot  of  Codieeums  in  fine  specimens  excellently 
cultivated.  The  exhibitors  received  the  warm  congratulations 
of  the  Jury,  and  a  well  merited  1st  prize. 

In  the  French  section  the  Mowers  of  the  season  were  more 
brilliant  than  ever;  among  them  were  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladioli,  Asters,  and  early  Chrysanthemums.  MM  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  were  well"  represented  in  this  category. 
Mr.  Gravereau  showed  Asters  ;  M.  Dupanloup,  Dahlias  and 
Cannas ;  M.  Nonin,  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Valtier  &  Ferard, 
China  Asters;  Molix,  Cactus  Dahlias;  whilst  M.  Lemaire 
exhibited  Chrysanthemums,  among  them  the  beautiful 
Princess  Alice  of  Monaco.  M.  Desire  Bru^eau  showed 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  Messrs.  Urbain, 
Vallerand  &  Boivin  presented  Begonias;  and  Messrs. 
Billiard  &  Barre,  superb  Cannas.  M.  Lionnet  brought  a 
pretty  Chrysanthemum  named  M.  Liger  Ligneau,  of  a  golden- 
yellow  colour.  Messrs.  Lange,  Dalle,  Chantrier,  and  the 
Chantin  family,  exhibited  ornamental  plants,  Palms,  Cycad  s 


Aroids,  &c.  Messrs.  Cayeux  &  Leclerc  had  Dahlias,  Millet 
Gladioli  ;  Jupean,  Defresne,  Rothberg,  and  Leveque, 
showed  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Leveque,  Regnier,  and  others,  sent 
Carnations  ;  Duval  &  Fils,  Codireums  and  Dracaenas  as  well 
as  cultivated  market  plants. 

Orchids  were  represented  by  M.  Maron,  with  numerous 
hybrids,  and  Cattleya  Eldorado  alba.  Messrs.  Dallemaone, 
Cappe,  Beranek,  Bert,  Regnier,  Dalle,  and  Binot,  also 
exhibited  in  this  class.  In  Mr.  Beranek's  group  were  com- 
prised Cattleya  x  Ella  inversa  (bicolor  x  gigas),  Miltonia 
vexillarla  Leopoldi,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  Cycnoches  chloro- 
oheilon,  &c.  MM.  Binot's  group  of  Miltonias  were  numerous 
natural  hybrids,  some  between  M.  Clowesii  and  M.  spectabilis  r- 
M.  Lawrenceana  and  allied  forms,  and  lastly  M.  Cogniauxice, 
which  seems  very  free-flowering. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  were  magnificent.  G.  T.  G. 

HOKTICTJXTURAIi  SHOWS  IN  JERSEY. 

There  have  been  several  excellent  shows  in  the  island  this 
summer,  including  that  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  assisted  by  the  Society  of  Jersey  Gar- 
deners. This  was  the  principal  one,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive.  Of  this  I  propose  giving  a  few  particulars ;  but, 
taking  them  in  order,  the  show  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Horti- 
cultural Society  comes  first  This  was  held  at  Millbrook  on 
August  0,  when  the  weather  was  very  unpropitious,  and  the 
attendance  consequently  poor.     It  was  a  one  day's  show. 

The  grand  show  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Society  was  a  much 
more  comprehensive  affair  of  four  days'  duration,  when  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  if  not  too  hot.  This 
was  held  in  the  Springfield  Pavilion  and  grounds  at  St. 
Helier's,  and  I  attended  it  on  the  opening  day,  August  14.  X 
am  not  able  to  give  all  the  information  I  wish,  because  my 
rather  late  application  for  a  copy  of  the  schedule  did  not  meet 
with  any  response.  The  show  was  open  from  3  to  11  p.m. 
each  day— rather  unusual  hours,  bat  then  there  were  side- 
shows and  other  attractions,  including  a  grand  shooting  com- 
petition, open  to  ladies,  a  magic-lantern,  a  ''grand  battle  of 
confetti  "  one  evening,  and  "a  grand  confetti  battle  "  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  My  visit  was  limited  from  3  to  6,  so  that  I 
neither  witnessed  nor  took  part  iu  the  sports. 

Taking  the  show  as  a  whole,  it  was  disappointing,  bacause, 
although  the  exhibits  were  generally  good  in  quality,  and 
often  excellent,  the  arrangements  left  much  to  be  desired, 
and  some  parts  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  untidy.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  several  affiliated  societies 
had  sections  allotted  to  them,  and  as  I  learnt  from  a  report 
in  a  local  paper,  the  arrangements  of  their  exhibits  were  left 
absolutely  to  their  own  discretion.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  agree  with  the  same  report  that  the  results 
were  satisfactory,  though  the  arrangements  may  not 
have  been  so  stiff  as  formerly,  as  the  report  goes.  Most 
of  the  groups  of  plants  were  so  crowded  as  to  neutralise  indi- 
vidual beauty,  and  little  was  done  to  set  up  either  fruit,  vege- 
tables, or  flowers  to  the  best  advantage  ;  aud  packages  and 
rejected  articles  had  not  disappeared.  One  was  too  much 
reminded  of  a  market,  where  quality  is  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation. No  doubt  somebody  worked  very  hard,  but  many 
little  things  were  left  undone.  Even  the  band  was  left  to  play 
in  the  blazing  sun,  though  it  was  under  a  framework  intended 
to  support  an  awning.  But,  of  course,  many  of  these  things 
may  have  been  remedied  later.  As  would  be  expected, 
Potatos  and  Tomatos  were  abundant  and  excellent ;  and  I  may 
mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  local  paper  reported 
this  season's  exports  of  the  former  at  between  400,000  and 
and  500,000  pounds. 

Two  things  struck  me  particularly  in  connection  with  this 
show.  They  were  the  very  small  afternoon  attendance,  aud 
the  very  large  number  of  prizes  taken  by  individual  exhi- 
bitors. Bearing  on  the  latter  point,  I  have  before  me  the 
official  prize  list  of  the  St.  John's  and  St.  Mary's  exhibits. 
From  this  I  learn  that  there  were  only  twenty  prize-taLers  ■ 
but  one  exhibitor  took  fifty-six  prizes,  including  nearly  all  the 
lsts  for  vegetables  !  The  next  in  order  of  success  took  fifty- 
two  prizes,  but  he  was  more  prominent  in  the  classes  for  cut 
flowers.  Other  exhibitors  secured  twenty-three,  twenty-one, 
nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  and  twelve  prizes  respectively. 
This  monopoly  may  account  for  the  comparatively  slight 
interest  in  the  exhibition,  as  evinced  by  the  small  number  of 
visitors. 

Judging  from  the  list  of  awards  published,  the  show  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Millbrook,  was 
of  the  same  character.  There  were  apparently  only  ten  exhi- 
bitors who  gained  prizes.  What  the  proportion  of  unsuccessful 
competitors  must  have  bean  I  cannot  say,  because  I  did  not 
visit  the  show  ;  but  the  successful  ones  obtained  forty-six, 
thirty-four,  thirty-one,  twenty  five,  twenty-four,  twenty-three, 
fifteen,  seven,  five,  and  four  prizes  respectively.  In  this 
show  there  were  169  classes,  besides  extra  prizes. 

Returning  to  the  St.  Helier  show,  I  may  mention  that  there 
were  some  very  fine  trade  exhibits  by  the  leading  growers, 
including,  as  the  report  says,  "  every  kind  of  fruit  grown  by 
them,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  plants,  Mowers,  <&c."  W.  Batting 
Eemsley. 
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DAUGHTERS   OF    THE   YEAE. 

SEPTEMBER. 

'TNHE  year  has  two  autumns,  the  first  "  Vin- 
-"-  tagearious,"  to  quote  Carlyle's  rendering  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  Calendar  ;  the  last, 
"Fogarious"  and  "Frostarious;"  andtheVendu- 
miaire,  the  soft,  rich  season  of  mists  and  mellow 
fruitfulness,  is  coincident  -with  September. 
Half  mysterious,  half  pathetic,  is  the  stealth 
and  hush  it  brings.  Nature  lies  in  grateful 
rest  ;  the  trees  in  their  soberest,  deepest  green, 
unflecked  as  yet  by  later  autumn  colouring  ; 
the  stubble  fields,  eloquent  of  duty  done, 
in  yellow  harmony  with  surrounding  roots 
and  pastures ;  the  barred,  white  clouds,  all 
day  motionless  across  the  blue  ;  the  winds 
"upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers,"  until 
the  equinox  shall  let  them  loose.  The 
garden  too  revels  in  the  season  ;  hardly  even  in 
June  were  the  borders  brighter.  Of  true  her- 
baceous plants,  indeed,  only  a  few  are  left ; 
Helianthuses  of  several  kinds,  Helenium  gran- 
diflorum  and  striatum,  Japanese  Anemones, 
white  and  pink— we  shall  add  the  crimson 
I'ariety  next   year  ;    Phloxes,    and    invaluable 


Gaillardias  ;  but  radiant  amongst  these  are 
Petunias,  tall  ilue  seedling  Campanulas,  and 
the  yellow  annual  Chrysanthemums,  native  as 
well  as  foreign.  Salpiglossis  continues  its 
daily  surprises  in  novel,  brilliant  colouring. 
Above  all  I  rely  on  Marigolds,  both  Calendula 
and  Tagetes,  setting  off  their  bronze  and  yellow 
by  patches  of  deep  red  Pelargonium.  Why 
will  the  garden  dictionaries  associate  Marigold 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  .'  She  has  her  floral 
courtiers,  but  these  are  not  among  them.  Where 
such  a  name-derivation  does  exist,  it  is  always 
traceable  in  foreign  synonyms  ;  here  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  botanical  French  for 
Marigold  is  Souci,  the  German  Ringel-blume, 
the  Italian  Fiorraticio.  It  is  the  old  English 
Merse-gealla  (Marsh-gold)  applied  to  the  wild 
C'altha  palustris,  transferred  through  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  Calendula  of  our  gardens. 
Like  Rose-Mary,  Sweet  William,  Sweet  Cicely, 
Sweet  Alison,  John  Quill,  Nancy-Pretty,  it 
holds  only  by  accident  and  misleadingly  the 
Christian  name. 

Our  narrower  borders,  edging  the  sun-dialled 
lawn,  are  set  thick  with  Asters  and  Lobelias, 
interspersed  with  the  feathery  foliage  and  white 
bloom  of  Marguerite,  all  gallantly  out-lasting 
the  month.  It  contains  no  "  beds,"  only  on  a 
sloping  bank  a  Salisburia,  oldest  of  surviving 
forest  trees ;  a  tall  Genista  Andreana,  and  a 
graceful  clump  of  silvery  Pampas-grass.  Across 
the  drawing-room  window  interlock  Virginia 
Creeper,  now  fiery-red,  and  old-fashioned 
Clematis  flammula,  bidding  fragrant  good- 
morrow,  like  Milton's  Sweetbriar,  at  early 
rising,  to  the  opened  bedroom  casements  just 
above.  The  Roses  are  yielding  up  a  plenteous 
aftermath.  Each  morning  brings  to  the  break- 
fast -  table  their  reminders  of  summer  gone. 
Then— 

"  Here  are  Sweet  Peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight, 
With  wings  of  geDtle  blush  o'er  delicate  white  ; 
And  taper  Sogers  catching  at  all  things 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings." 

Daily  watering,  weekly  liquid  manure,  removal 
of  all  pods  as  they  appear,  have  retained  them 
in  unchecked  beauty  ;  planted  out  in  April  they 
will  flourish  till  the  frosts.  The  giant  Sun- 
flowers are  at  their  grandest,  passing  carriages 
salute  them  as  they  tower  above  the  kitchen- 
garden  wall,  and  the  inmates  crane  their  necks 
to  see  the  bloom  beyond.  Of  this  there  is  no 
lack.  Great  Balsams  loll  about,  and  fill  the  air 
with  soft  warm  apricot  scent.  The  huge  orange- 
like calyxes  of  Physalis  Francheti  look  down 
upon  the  smaller  Aikekengi.  Many-coloured 
spikes  of  Gladiolus  are  slowly  climbing  up  their 
stems.  Sea  Holly — Albert  Diirer's  favourite  ; 
in  a  well  known  portrait,  he  holds  it  in  his 
hand  —  grows  side  by  side  in  sandy  soil 
with  its  amethystine  sister,  E.  Oliverianum, 
which  I  brought  from  Amiens.  On  the 
ample  pink  corymbs  of  Sedum  spectabile, 
said  to  have  appeared  in  an  English  garden — 
none  knew  whence — some  forty  years  ago, 
Peacock  -  butterflies,  Red  -  admirals,  Painted 
Ladies,  sun  themselves  all  day  long.  [It  is  of 
Japanese  extraction.  Ed.]  The  little  Cyclamen 
from  Lorenzo  di  Medici's  garden  has  put 
out  autumn  leaves  and  flowers.  Japanese 
Polygonum,  shedding  its  long,  white,  terminal 
spikes,  tops  a  pole  ten  feet  high.  Here  and 
there  among  the  vegetables,  thinned  away  to 
give  it  room,  stands  a  spreading  Thorn-apple, 
with  trumpet  flowers,  prickly  capsules,  wrinkled 
seeds,  neighbouring  its  close  relation,  Henbane. 
Both  are  wilful  plants,  coming  up  where  they 
please,  not  where  the  gardener  pleases  ;  like 
the   steak,    which   the    emotional    butcher   in- 


sinuated into  Tom  Pinch's  pocket,  they  ' '  must 
be  humoured,  not  drove." 

Finally,  there  is  Vin  d'ltalie,  Phytolacca, 
grown  in  the  Burgundy  vineyards  to  deepen 
the  tint  of  the  red  wines  ;  brought  thence,  a 
tiny  plant,  nine  years  ago — of  fair  proportion 
now,  and  covered  with  its  black  berries.  As  I 
stand  before  it,  those  beautiful  slopes  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  come  back  to  me.  It  is  the  harvest 
season  ;  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  under  the 
transparent  sky  spreads  the  panorama  of  trim 
Vines,  4  feet  high,  out  of  which  in  one  spot 
faintly  towers  the  Notre  Dame  of  distant  Dijon. 
Amongst  the  Vines  grow  standard  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Pears — very  rarely  Olives,  we  are  not 
far  enough  south  for  them.  The  leaves  are 
golden-brown  ;  from  the  lower  branches  hang 
the  purple  Grapes.  Women  are  everywhere 
cutting  them  with  hooked  knives  into  baskets, 
which  men  bear  to  the  roads,  and  empty  into 
enormous  vats  carried  in  low  carts  : — 

' '  Reeling  with  Grapes,  red  waggons  choke  the  way  ; 
In  England,  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray." 

About  the  Vines  twine  brilliant  Ipomceas, 
mingled  with  the  thick  ears  of  the  Panet  Grass, 
Penicillum  spicatum,  Blue  Pimpernel,  Bloody 
Geranium.  Hopping  or  flying  through  them 
are  large,  many  coloured  locusts.  There  on  the 
low  hill-sides  grow  the  precious  high-priced 
Grapes,  Chambertin,  Nuits,  Pommard,  Riche- 
bourg  ;  lower  down  is  produced  the  thin 
Ordinaire,  in  the  hands  of  peasant  holders 
owning  about  3  acres  each,  from  which  in  a  fair 
year  they  clear  £100. 

We  have   begun  our    preparations   for   next 
year.       A   thousand   seedling   Wallflowers    are 
pricked  out,  one  cannot  have  too  many,  with  a 
smaller  store  of  Polyanthus.     Strawberry-beds 
are  formed,  Carnations  layered,  the  finest Pansies 
broken  up  and  planted  in  good  soil,  cuttings 
thriving  in  the  cold  frame.     The  garden  is  full 
of  blackbirds,  for  the  Hessle  Pears  are  ripening. 
They  peck  the  stalks  until  the  fruit  falls,  exca- 
vate it  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  then  leave  it 
to  the  wasps,  and  return  for  fresh  spoliation. 
They  are  welcome  ;  they  will  leave  enough  for 
the  gathering,  and   we  cannot  spare  their  con- 
certs.   If  only  they  would  warble  as  well  as  eat ; 
but  their  songs  belong  to  fruitless  months  : 
Golden  thy  bill— the  silver  tongue 
Cold  February  loved  is  dry  ; 
Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young. 
But  February  will  come  again,   and  they  will 
nest  and   sing  once  more  in  the  garden  which 
fed  and  sheltered  them.     It  has  fed  other  than 
blackbirds  in  the  week  past. 

Yearly  when  the  harvest  is  well  in,  we 
spread  a  table  on  the  lawn,  and  welcome  the 
small  tenants  of  our  small  estate,  about  a  score 
in  number,  to  what  they  call  "a  knife  and  fork 
tea."  To  see  them  eat  cold  beef  and  ham  is  to 
forget  lunch  and  long  for  dinner  ;  their  tongues 
once  loosed,  there  follows  talk  from  which 
Thomas  Hardy  might  glean  dialogue,  dignified 
as  it  is  by  only  half  intelligible  local  Doric. 
Then  come  clean  pipes  and  screws  of  shag 
tobacco,  with  much  peaceful  gossip  as  to  the 
year's  yield  of  Wheat,  anecdotes  of  bygone 
famous  harvests,  criticism  of  neighbours'  farm- 
ing, till  dusk  and  dew  descend.  The  "  largest " 
farmer  present  proffers  rough  but  cordial 
thanks,  and  slowly  they  disperse,  their  friendly 
gratitude  out-weighing  far  the  trivial  boon 
bestowed,  but  enriching  our  loved  garden  with 
the  touch  of  altruism  which  all  sublunary  enjoy- 
ments, enthusiasms,  ideals,  necessitate  to  make 
them  perfect.   Gorycvus  sene.e. 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


SPIR.EA.  AITCHISONI  (Hemsl.),  s.  sp.* 
(see  fig.  75). 

When  I  assisted  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  T.  Aitchison 
in  working  out  the  collection  of  dried  plants  he 
made  in  the  Kuram  Valley,  Afghanistan,  in  1S79, 
we  had  before  us  a  Spirsea  which  we  named 
S.  sorbifolia,  L.  (Jour.  Linn.  Soc,  xviii.,  18S0, p.  52). 
Specimens  of  the  same  were  sent  to  the  late 
Edmund  Boissier,  and  he  (Flora  Orientalis,  Suppl., 
p.  230),  referred  them  to  S.  LindleyaDa,  Wall. 
In  188S  Weuzig  named  it  Spirsea  sorbifolia  var. 
angustifolia  (Flora,  lxxi.,  p.  283).  Subsequently 
seed  of  the  same  Spiraea  was  sent  to  Kew, 
the  first  in  1S80,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  Robert  Ellis, 
who  collected  it  in  (Jashmere.  In  1895  a  further 
consignment  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  Northern 
India,  but  where  he  collected  it  I  cannot  ascertain 
at  the  present  moment.  The  first  flowering  at 
Kew  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  18S9,  and  now 
there  is  a  good  stock  of  large  plants.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  walk  leading  from  the  Cumberland 
Gate  across  to  the  Broad  Walk,  and  about  midway 
between  the  two  points,  is  a  large  bed  of  S. 
Aitchisoni  and  S.  Lindleyana  intermixed. 

Until  last  year  the  first  had  passed  as  a  variety 
of  the  latter,  but  Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  the  Curator, 
who  had  long  had  the  plants  under  observation, 
pointed  out  to  me  obvious  differences,  not  only  in 
general  appearance,  but  also  in  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  ripe  carpels.  I  agreed  with  him  that  the 
differences  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  giving  of  a 
distinctive  name,  and  he,  in  his  modesty,  wished 
me  to  give  it  one,  and  publish  it  with  a  description. 
This  I  willingly  undertook,  but  the  publication  has 
been  delayed.  I  now  have  much  pleasure  in 
dedicating  it  to  the  memory  of  its  discoverer,  one 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  botanical 
explorers. 

Spirrea  Aitchisoni  is  a  shrub  very  similar  in 
habit  to  S.  Lindleyana,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  open 
places  at  Kew.  The  largest  examples  of  it  are  6  to 
8  feet  high,  with  numerous  almost  unbranched 
stems  springing  from  the  same  root  or  stock.  It 
differs  from  S.  Lindleyana  in  having  a  smooth,  red, 
usually  bright  red  bark  ;  dark  green,  almost  shining, 
glabrous  leaves,  with  a  slender  rachis  ;  and  narrow, 
lanceolate,  smaller  leaflets,  tapering  to  the  base  with 
a  less  rugged  surface/and  a  less  distinctly  duplicate- 
toothed  margin ;  and  in  the  individual  flowers,  which 
are  at  least  one-third  larger  ;  the  carpels  are  also 
larger.  In  opposition  to  this  S.  Lindleyana  has 
green  bark,  hairy  when  young ;  leaves  of  a  pale 
green  tint,  hairy  on  the  under  surface ;  leaflets  broad 
and  rounded,  or  cordate  at  the  base,  and  the 
margin  distinctly  duplicate-toothed.  Ornamentally 
S.  Aitchisoni  is  superior  to  S.  Lindleyana.  The 
leaves  are  usually  about  a  foot  long,  with  fifteen  to 
seventeen  leaflets  ;  the  uppermost  ones  about  half 
that  size,  and  the  terminal  inflorescence  varies 
from  1  to  3  feet  in  length. 

Dr.  Aitchison 's  wild  specimens  were  collected  in 
water-channels,  affiuents  of  the  Kuram  river, 
Afghanistan,  in  about  34°  N.  lat.,  and  70°  E.  long., 
at  elevations  of  7000  to  9000  feet.  They  exhibit 
exactly  the  same  characters  as  the  cultivated  ones. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  koow  something  more 
definite  of  the  localities  where  it  was  found  in 
Cashmere  by  Messrs.  Duthie  &  Ellis.  By  per- 
mission of  the  Director  of  Kew  I  am  able  to  send 
a  drawing  from  plants  still  in  flower.  I  may  add 
that  there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  specific  limits  in  this  section  of  the  genus 
Spirsea.  For  instance,  in  the  Flora  of  British 
India,  ii. ,  p.  324,  S.  Lindleyana  is  reduced  to  S. 
sorbifolia  ;  but  few  botanists  have  concurred  in 
this,  and  I  think  that  anyone  seeing  them  side  by 

*  Spinca  Aitchisoni,  Hemsl.  —  Species  ex  affinitate  S. 
LindleyaDa-,  a  qua  differt  ramulis  foliisque  glabris,  ramulis 
rubescentibus,  foliolis  auguste  laDceolatis  utriuque  augustatis 
supra  subnitidis  margine  sixpe  simpliciter  serratis,  floribus 
earpellisque  majoribus. 


side  under  cultivation  would  give  them  specific 
rank.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  genus  Spirsea.  The  name  Sorbaria 
was  long  ago  proposed  for  S.  sorbifolia  ;  andS.  Lind- 
leyana, S.  grandiflora,  and  S.  Kirilowi,  belong  to 
the  same  group.  Taking  this  view,  our  plant  would 
have  to  be  called  Sorbaria  Aitchisoni. 

Agapetes  Manni. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  September  24, 
1S92,  p.  364,  I  described  an  Indian  shrub,  which 
flowered  at  Kew,  under  the  above  name,  but  the 
fruit  was  then  unknown.  It  is  now  bearing  fruit 
in  the  temperate-house.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy, 
globose  berry,  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  dark 
red  in  colour,  with  a  glossy  surface.  Although  a 
pretty  shrub,  Agapetes  Manni  is  not  one  that  is 
likely  to  become  popular.  The  fruit  is  wholesome, 
but  possesses  no  special  qualities  to  recommend  it. 
W.  Bolting  Hemsley. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Housing  the  Plants. — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
housing  those  plants  intended  to  produce  large  blooms. 
In  all  collections  there  is  a  percentage  of  plants 
that  open  their  blooms  earlier  than  the  bulk  of 
varieties,  and  also  some  that  are  late  in  devslopment. 
The  great  point  about  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums 
is  to  have  all  varieties  fully  developed  at  a  given 
date.  Those  belonging  to  the  class  I  have  quoted 
therefore  require  housing  first,  because  those  that 
unfold  their  petals  early  will  be  injured  by  rain  and 
heavy  night  dews  if  left  out-of-doors  longer,  while 
those  that  are  backward  in  developing  may  be  too 
late  for  the  shows. 

An  ideal  house  for  the  plants  during  their 
flowering  period  would  be  a  roomy  span-roofed 
structure,  where  they  could  have  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  and  be  at  the  same  time  close  to  the 
glass,  to  prevent  the  peduncles  from  being  drawn 
up.  Few  gardeners,  however,  have  such  con- 
veniences at  hand,  and  many  makeshift  structures 
have  to  be  utilised.  One  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
plants  are  crowded.  There  is  nowadays  such  a 
craving  after  the  new  varieties  which  are  sent  out 
in  large  numbers  annually,  that  growers  often  over- 
burden themselves  with  them,  to  the  detriment 
of  well-known  and  good  sorts. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  to  grow  but  a  limited 
number  of  plants,  bearing  in  mind  the  rule  that  it 
is  better  to  grow  fifty  well  than  one  hundred  badly. 

Vineries  and  Peach-honses  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered,  and  where  the  leaves  are  fall- 
ing, are  suitable  places  for  the  Chrysanthemums, 
especially  the  early  plants.  Here  they  will  obtain 
an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  :  but  first  prune 
back  all  lateral  shoots  from  the  Vines,  and  it  will 
not  harm  them  if  most  of  the  side  shoots  which 
have  borne  the  first  crop  during  the  current  year 
are  shortened. 

In  the  case  of  Peach  or  Nectarine-trees,  much  of 
the  pruning  that  is  too  often  left  until  the  spring 
may  be  done  now  with  advantage,  not  only  to 
the  Chrysanthemums,  but  to  the  Peach-trees 
themselves. 

Where  but  one  house  is  available  for  the  plants, 
they  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  late  varieties 
have  the  warmer  end  of  the  structure.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  Japanese  varieties  in  a  house 
by  themselves,  so  that  more  fire-heat  can  be  given 
to  them  during  the  time  the  blooms  are  developing. 
The  flowers  are  improved,  the  colours  are  made 
brighter,  and  the  florets  develop  more  regularly 
than  they  do  where  no  fire-heat  is  employed. 

Previous  to  housing  the  plants  they  should  be 
examined  thoroughly  for  mildew,  and  if  this  is 
present,  the  usual  remedies  should  be  adopted,  even 
if  it  be  necessary  to  lay  the  plants  down  on  their 
sides,  and  thoroughly  syringe  them  with  a  fungi- 
cide. Where  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may  suffice  to 
dust  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur.  The  best 
system  by  which  to  arrange  the  plants,  is  that  of 
forming  them  into  a  sloping  bank  ;  it  is   most  con- 


venient, and  best  for  the  plants  also.  If  the  house 
has  a  lean-to  roof,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  a 
path  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  Chrysan- 
themums be  arranged  so  that  they  face  this  path, 
the  attention  the  plants  need  may  be  conveniently 
given  them  ;  and  as  they  would  thus  face  towards 
the  north,  no  shading  will  be  required. 

In  all  cases  place  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible  ;  the  colours  of  the  flowers  will  by  this 
means  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  possible. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  quite  closely  together,  and 
the  leaves  of  one  plant  may  touch  those  of  the  next 
to  it,  as  seldom  can  sufficient  space  be  spared  to  do 
otherwise.  When  the  plants  have  been  arranged 
in  a  solid  bank,  the  bottom  leaves  of  most  of  them 
will  quickly  turn  yellow  and  fall,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  much  harm  can  happen  to  the  plants  in 
consequence.  E.  Molyneux. 


NORTH  MYMMS,  HATFIELD. 

This  bids  fair  to  become  in  time  one  of  the  fine 
gardens  of  the  kingdom.  Mrs.  Burns  has  great 
gardening  tastes,  and  is  gradually  developing  here 
all  those  fine  horticultural  associations  we  like 
to  find  surrounding  the  residences  of  our  landed 
proprietors,  who  have  so  long  been  the  great 
supporters  of  gardening. 

North  Mymms  is  situate  some  two  miles  above 
Hatfield,  in  the  direction  of  Barnet.  The  mansion 
is  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  has  a 
bold,  massive  appearance,  and  though  large,  yet 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  ordinary  requirements,  as 
a  large  wing  has  recently  been  added.  Immediately 
round  the  mansion  there  are  few  trees,  but  some  o£ 
the  brightest  and  most  perfect  lawns  conceivable. 
I  have  never  seen  lawns  anywhere  more  perfect  and 
of  velvety  texture  than  they  are  here.  These  are 
divided  on  their  various  aspects  by  terrace-walls, 
and  are  without  flower-beds,  with  the  exception  in 
one  place  of  a  border  of  Roses,  chiefly  hybrid  Teas, 
which  seem  to  thrive  and  bloom  profusely.  On  the 
older  portion  of  the  mansion  climbers  have  been 
effectively  trained,  and  there  are  many  choice  ones 
planted  against  the  new  wing,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  apparent  freshness  of  the  new  brickwork 
will  be  toned  with  greenery. 

The  park  is  some  800  acres  in  extent,  and  is  now 
entered  from  the  main  road  by  a  new  gateway  of 
massive  character,  the  carriage  drive  being  carried 
by  a  noble  brick  viaduct  over  an  old  river  bed. 
This  new  roadway  was  one  of  the  earliest  works 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder,  who  came  here 
to  serve  Mrs.  Burns  as  gardener  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  former  employer,  the  late  Lady  Howard 
de  Walden,  of  Great  Malvern. 

In  connection  with  this  improvement  a  great 
deal  of  planting  has  to  be  done.  So  also  will  much 
be  done  in  association  with  a  large  pond  passed  by 
this  drive,  and  which  it  is  purposed  to  convert  in 
time  into  one  of  aquatic  plants,  including,  of 
course,  Nymphreas,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  so- 
admirably  suited  ;  elsewhere  a  further  home  for 
aquatics  is  in  the  air,  with  also  very  much  planting. 
Indeed,  improvements  of  an  extensive  nature  seem 
likely  to  be  carried  on  for  some  years  to  come.  As 
evidence  of  the  munificence  which  characterises 
garden-work,  it  is  but  needful  to  mention  the 
splendid  range  of  garden  offices  and  bothies  which 
are  of  the  very  best  character  possible,  the  latter- 
furnishing  accommodation  for  ten  men.  Fruit 
rooms,  stores,  potting,  and  packing  sheds,  &c,  are 
all  of  the  very  best. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  here  a  fine  feature.  It 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  square,  and  entirely  en- 
closed by  a  10-feet  wall.  From  the  top  on  each, 
side  tiles  are  fixed  to  project  4  inches,  and  thus 
a  permanent  eave  is  formed  Each  wall  is  about 
80  yards  long,  giving  a  total  length  of  320  yards.  But 
the  south  aspect  is  chiefly  covered  with  a  fine  range 
of  glasshouses,  and  from  the  centre  a  further  range 
of  span-houses,  run  out  into  the  garden.  But  there 
are  in  all  directions  numerous  other  walls,  all  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  so  that,  what  with  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  there  are 
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on  these  walls  literally  hundred  of  trees,  indeed,  far 
more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  private  garden.  It  is 
useless  to  enumerate  varieties,  for  every  known  good 
one  is  there  planted,  the  bulk  of  them  some  three  to 
five  years.  In  every  case  the  best  of  health  is  found, 
and  trees  are  generally  cropping  well.  A  few 
years  hence  the  wall-fruit  produce  here  should  be 
■enormous  in  amount.     The  soil  is  of  a  good  loamy 


plants.  These  have  the  benefit  of  some  thin  tiffany 
shading,  as  it  helps  to  repress  thrips.  Princess  of 
Wales,  La  France,  Italia,  Luxonne,  Victoria,  and 
Princess  Beatrice,  are  amongst  the  singles  ;  and 
Marie  Louise  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  deep-blue,  of 
the  doubles.  These  later  will  be  lifted  into  pots, 
boxes,  and  frames.  It  was  a  very  fine  lot  of 
plants. 


Fig.  75. — spik.ea  aitchisoni  (hemsl.). 

An  upper  leaf  and  upper  portion  of  inflorescence :  natural  size.    A  flower  and  a  fruit  enlarged. 
Leaves  dark  green,  shining  above.     Flowers  pure  white.    (See  p.  254.) 


nature,  and  evidently  suits  trees  well,  as  it  also 
-does  vegetables,  for  these  in  every  direction  are 
virst-rate,  and  for  a  garden  so  comparatively  new, 
wonderfully  good.  Better  tall  Peas,  for  instance, 
especially  Autocrat  and  Chelsonian,  could  hardly 
be  found  anywhere  ;  and  the  dry,  floury  nature 
•of  the  Potatos  speaks  volumes  for  the  soil's  excel- 
lence. Still  it  needs  a  few  years  more  of  culture  to 
bring  it  into  perfectly  fertile  condition.  In  one 
part  of  the  garden  is  a  huge  breadth  of  double  and 
single  Violets,  some  2500  in  all,  and  quite   strong 


Strawberries  and  bush-fruits  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. Of  the  former,  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader 
(which  does  so  well  here),  President,  and  Waterloo, 
are  those  most  largely  grown.  The  new  Lord 
Kitchener  is  being  tested  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
A  quarter  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  trained  to 
wire-trellis  in  five  lengths,  each  120  feet  long,  gives 
a  first-rate  example  of  culture.  I  noticed  that  the 
soil  beneath  was  heavily  mulched  with  manure,  a 
precaution  which  Mr.  Fielder  said  was  absolutely 
needful  in  that  garden  to  retain  moisture.     All  the 


garden  walls  are  wired,  there  being  about  sixteen 
strands  in  each  case  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
objection  held  to  training  trees  in  this  way,  cer- 
tainly all  trees  here  seem  to  do  remarkably  well, 
and  the  walls  are  saved  from  much  injury.  Cer- 
tainly so  numerous  are  the  trees,  and  so  great 
the  wall  surface,  that  training  is  immensely  aided 
by  the  wiring  method.  On  one  warm  border  was 
a  large  breadth  of  Maize,  Green  Corn-Cobs,  not 
ordinarily  a  favourite  British  vegetable,  being  here 
in  great  request. 

Roses  seem  to  be  grown  by  thousands,  not  being 
in  single  plants,  but  in  masses.  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  more  pleasing  effect  than  was  found  in  big 
beds  of  Jean  Nabonnand  in  full  bloom,  planted 
on  a  carpet  of  mossy  Saxifraga,  which  completely 
covered  the  soil  and  kept  it  cool.  It  is  in  the  Rose 
garden,  and  the  adjoining  portion  so  finely  dressed 
with  hardy  perennials  planted  only  last  March, 
and  all  sorts  of  hardy  and  tender  annuals,  that 
there  are  seen  in  the  centre  broad  cross-walks  of 
deliciously  green  turf,  but  on  the  outer  parts 
broad  walks  of  flag-stones,  in  the  crevices  between 
which  grow  all  sorts  of  tiny  rock  plants.  The  turf 
is  a  hundred  times  preferable — but  tastes  differ.  It 
is  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  I  do  not  care  for 
Italian  pergolas,  of  which  there  is  a  huge  one, 
cross-shaped,  in  the  adjoining  garden.  The  pillars 
are  of  massive  brickwork,  coated  with  white  rough 
plaster,  and  topped  by  stout,  wooden  beams  ;  but 
when  the  whole  of  the  structure  is  entirely  hidden 
by  climbers,  of  which  there  is  planted  for  the 
purpose  a  very  fine  collection,  no  doubt  the  effect 
will  be  largely  diverse,  and  possibly  pleasing ; 
still,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  effort  to 
engraft  Italian  gardening  on  to  our  cold  climate 
and  style  is  likely  to  be  successful.  Certainly,  if 
successtul  anywhere,  it  should  be  at  North  Mymms, 
because  of  the  effort  made  to  clothe  that  which  is 
ungainly  with  the  beBt  possible  of  material.  Such 
fine  things  as  Buddleia  variabilis,  Polygonum 
Baldscbuanicum,  a  marvellous  grower;  Clematises, 
Roses,  and  many  other  things  are  doing  well ;  all 
having  been  but  lately  planted. 

Fruit  under  glass  is  well  represented,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  seven  large  houses  alone  devoted  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  these  gave  wonderful 
crops.  Of  Grapes,  the  chief  is  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, four  houses  being  devoted  to  this  variety  ; 
some  grand  bunches  could  be  cut  here.  Madresfield 
Court  is  also  in  tine  condition.  What  may  be 
described  as  poor  flavoured  Grapes  are  not  grown. 
Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  glass  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty-six 
pldnt  and  fruit-houses,  besides  myriads  of  frames. 
Altogether  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  tine  place  in  good 
time.  A.  D. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

STRASBURG. 

This  city  has  undergone  a  great  transformation  of 
late  years.  True,  the  cathedral  remains  as  ever  a 
miracle  of  beauty  in  stone  -  work,  but  the  other 
public  buildings  are  mostly  new,  and  those  devoted 
to  science-teaching,  by  their  number,  size,  and  equip- 
ment, make  an  Englishman  feel  rather  small.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  however,  has  not  undergone  much 
change  since  we  saw  it  before  the  Franco-German 
war.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  once  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  but  now  built  in  on  all  sides.  It 
is  open  to  the  public  all  day  long  except  for  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  an  arrangement 
common  enough  here,  but  which  would  be  intoler- 
able in  England.  An  avenue  of  Horse-Chestnuts 
leads  to  the  garden,  and  in  it  is  placed  a  bust  of 
Goethe.  Of  later  years  the  labours  of  Kirschleger, 
Schimper,  and  De  Bary  have  conferred  honour  on 
the  garden.  The  upkeep  of  the  garden  evinces 
economy  in  the  matter  of  labour,  which  is  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  expenditure  on  the  many  "insti- 
tutes," including  that  devoted  to  botany. 

The  central  range,  of  iron  and  glass,  is  imposing, 
but  out  of  date,  and  ill-suited  to    the  growth  of 
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plants.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  usual  occupants 
were  mostly  turned  out  into  summer  quarters,  but 
tree  Fern«,  Palms,  succulents,  and  Fourcroyas  were 
still  under  glass. 

The  collection  of  Cicti  and  allied  plants  seems  a 
rich  one,  but  what  is  specially  interesting  is  a  col- 
lection of  species  of  Fuchsia.  In  these  days  of 
hybridisation  and  obliteration  of  old  landmarks,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  have  the  original  species  under 
cultivation  for  comparison  and  research.  Again,  it 
seems  to  us  very  desirable  that  botanic  gardens, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  should  make  a  point  of 
excelling  in  one  or  two  particular  groups.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  in  the  smaller,  poorly 
endowed  gardens  the  collections  should  be  com- 
plete, or  manifest  anything  approaching  complete- 
ness. But  if  each  little  garden  had  its  specialty, 
as  Strasburg  has  in  the  matter  of  Fuchsias,  botanical 
research  would  be  facilitated,  and  the  utility  of  the 
garden  enhanced. 

The  herbaceous  and  outdoor  departments  are 
extensive  and  well  arranged.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  this  part  of  the  garden  is  a 
vertical  wall,  in  the  chinks  of  which,  as  well  as  on 
the  top,  numerous  alpines  are  thriving.  A  perforated 
pipe  running  along  the  top  of  the  wall  affords  the 
requisite  moisture.  Other  alpines  are  cultivated 
on  a  sloping  rock  border,',but  as  very  few  of  the 
plants  were  in  bloom,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
give  a  mere  catalogue  of  [names.  A  raised  mound 
affords  a  fit  situation  for  hardy  Opuntias,  such  as 
O.  Rafinesquiana,  O.  brachyarthra,  0.  camanchica 
(the  latter  bearing  abundance  of  fruit),  and  other 
species.  Sedum  Stahlii  [is  a  large  growing  form, 
with  thick  reddish  leaves,  which  fall  oil'  and  give 
rise  to  little  bulbils,  by  meaDS  of  which  the  plants 
may  be  propagated.  Kalanchoe  grandifiora  mar- 
morata  is  remarkable]  for  its  very  large  spoon- 
shaped,  or  rounded  fleshy  leaves,  with  numerous 
large  purple  blotches  on  a  green  ground. 

A  pond  with  a  group]ofJMusa  Ensete,  surrounded 
with  Papyrus  and  Wigandias,  is  very  effective.  By 
the  side  of  this  pond  ia^a  good.specimen  of  Taxodium 
distichum,  and  specially  of  the  pendulous  variety 
sometimes  but  erroneously  called  Glyptostrobus. 
Pterostyrax  hispida,  with  its  elegant  drooping 
panicles  of  flowers,  was  in  bloom,  as  alBo  Panax 
sessilifolium,  and  Parrottia  persica. 

We  left  this  interesting  garden  with  the  hope 
that  the  authorities  will  not  expend  all  their 
energies  on  grandiose  Institutes,  but  will  devote 
some  of  their  funds  to  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  gardens.  The  value  of  botanic 
gardens  for  instruction  and  as  a  means  of  research 
is  not  appreciated  on  the  continent  as  it  should  be. 
Rambler,  Sept.  24. 


NEPENTHES    "  SIR    WILLIAM 
THISELTON     DYER." 

With  the  exception  of  N.  Nortbiaj  (Gardeneris 
Chronicle,  1SS1,  p.  717,  fig.  144),  this  is  the  finest 
Nepenthes  yet  introduced  into  our  gardens.  It 
was  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  exhibited  by  them  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  by 
them  in  compliment  to  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  the  Director  of  Kew.  Not  the  least  of 
his  works  at  Kew  has  been  the  erection  of  a 
Nepenthes  -  house,  so  that  the  dedication  of 
this  fine  variety  to  him  is  specially  appropriate. 
When  one  considers  the  ancestry  of  this  fine  form, 
there  is  no  room  for  surprise  at  its  merits.  It  was 
raised  as  a  cross  out  of  N.  mixta  x  by  N.  Dicksoni- 
ana  x ,  both  fine  varieties,  and  figured  in  these 
columns  (see  18SS,  iv.,  543,  fig.  78).  N.  Dicksoniana  < 
was  raised  out  of  N.  Veitchi,  by  pollen  of  N. 
Rafflesiana,  and  N.  mixta  x  was  the  progeny  of 
Northiana  and  Curtisii.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  pitcher  is  shown  in  our  illu  stration  ( fig.  76,  p.  "257 ), 
the  colour  of  the  spots  being  purplish-brown  on  a 
green  ground.  A?  shown,  it  is  larger  than  either 
of  its  parents.  The  finely-ribbed  rim  is  sometimes 
undulate,  as  in  mixta  ■  ;  the  wings  have  a  fringe 
of  fine  brownish  hairs,  and  the  lid  has  not  only  the 


ordinary  long,  slender  spur  at  the  back,  but  also 
the  hump-like  process  which  is  characteristic  of 
N.  Curtisii  (see  1SS7,  ii.,  6S1,  fi*.  133).  It  is  the 
finest  plant  shown  this  seasou. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


STERNBERG  IAS. 

The  value  of  these  pretty,  and  for  the  most  part 
autumn-flowering  bulbs,  was  demonstrated  on  the 
25th  ult. ,  when  Mr.  Hudson  brought  three  distinct 
forms  to  the  Drill  Hall  from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child's garden  at  Gunnersbury. 

The  exhibit  was  one  of  Crocuses,  Colchicums,  and 
Sternbergias,  these  latter  being  represented  by  three 
distinct  varieties,  viz  ,  S.  lutea,  S.  1,  major,  and  S. 
macrantha.  All  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  good 
to  be  worth  growing  in  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. 

S.  macrantha,  which  received  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  having  been  originally  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Whittall.  It  is  a  large  and  bold  flower, 
possessing  some  of  the  boldness,  in  the  bud  stage,  of 
the  larger  Colchicums,  and  not  a  little  of  the  shape 
or  outline.  The  plant  flowers  in  autumn,  minus 
the  foliage,  which  follows  in  spring.  Speaking 
generally  and  comparatively,  this  species  is  rather 
lacking  in  refinement,  yet  its  bold  flowers  will  meet 
with  admiration.  I  believe  it  was  shown  by  the 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  about  a  year  ago. 
The  most  beautiful  and  refined  Stercbergia  is  S. 
lutea  major,  the  rich  yellow  blossoms  glistening  as 
though  highly  varnished.  It  has  also  a  charac- 
teristic way  of  expanding  its  flowers,  one  petal 
first  falling  well  outwards,  till  the  whole  assumes  a 
much  more  widely  expanded  form  than  is  usual  in 
Sternbergias. 

The  plant  shown  as  S.  lutea  may  probably  be 
S.  1.  angustifolia,  which  is  a  freer  and  more  certain 
bloomer.  S.  lutea  and  its  varieties  have  the  merit  of 
producing  flowers  and  foliage  at  one  time.  S.  col- 
chiciflora  also  blooms  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  rare. 
The  flowers  are  smaller,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
aod  the  foliage  does  not  appear  till  spring.  Some- 
what allied  to  S.  lutea  in  its  growthjis  the  spring- 
flowering  S.  Fischeriana,  whose  flowers  appear  as 
early  as  March.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  this 
in  large  quantity,  and  it  seems  slow  to  establish 
itself  or  increase. 

The  bulbs  of  Sternbergia  should  be  planted  in 
rich  sandy  loam,  in  a  warm,  sunny  position.  Where 
the  soil  is  of  good  depth,  the  bulbs  may  be  inserted 
fully  6  inches  deep.  Not  infrequently,  these  plants 
require  some  patience,  and  cheap  bulbs  may  require 
a  year  or  two  before  they  attain  to  flowering  size. 
Want  of  knowledge  in  this  direction  sometimes 
causes  the  cultivator  to  disturb  the  bulbs  after 
they  have  been  planted  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Sternbergias  are  very  effective  on  grassy  banks  and 
slopes,  where  there  is  little  or  no  treading,  and 
here,  as  in  a  variety  of  positions  in  the  garden, 
they  are  among  the  moBt  attractive  of  autumn 
flowers.  J. 

[We  believe  S.  macrantha  is  considered  to  be  a 
variety  of  S.  colchiciflora.    See  Index  Kewensis.   Ed.] 


A    REVIEW    OF    THE    SEED 
HARVEST. 

It  is  now  possible  to  forecast  with  something  like 
accuracy  the  results  of  the  seed  harvest  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  the  out-look 
is  by  no  means  assuring,  for  from  every  quarter 
there  comes  evidence  of  an  unusual  shortage  of 
crop  of  all  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds,  from 
Tares  down  to  the  smallest  of  kitchen  garden 
plants.  The  causes  of  such  an  all-round  deficiency 
are  not  far  to  seek  :  one  main  cause  was  the  drought 
which  prevailed  at  the  planting  season  a  year  or  so 
ago,  many  plants  which  were  put  out  perished  ;  in 
some   cases   little  or  no  planting  could  be  done  at 


all;   and  of  the  plants  put  out,  not  a  few  were 
killed  by  the  severe  winter. 

Boston  is  an  important  centre  of  the  Lincolnshire 
seed-growing  industry,  and  when  there  a  few  days 
ago,  I  heard  Mr.  Frank  Martin,  a  leading  farmer  of 
the  district,  and  a  large  seed-grower,  say  that 
although  previously  it  was  possible  to  take  a  stand  on 
an  elevated  position,  like  the  tower  of  Boston  Church, 
and  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  seed-plants  in  blos- 
som, this  year,  owing  to  the  causes  above  named, 
the  quantity  of  land  so  occupied  was  quite  small. 

Mangel-  Wur~?l  being  an  article  with  which  the 
old-established  seed  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Boston,  have  large  dealings,  I  inter- 
viewed Mr.  E.  J.  Deal,  the  firm's  manager,  who 
has  recently  been  making  an  inspection  of  the  seed 
crops  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  learned  from  him  that  in  March  last 
the  plants  of  Mangel  standing  for  seed  which  had 
been  put  out  in  the  previous  August,  then  looked 
flourishing,  but  the  severe  drought  which  followed 
caused  many  of  the  roots  to  go  blind,  and  become 
worthless  as  seed-producers.  This  applies  more  to 
tender  sorts  of  high  quality,  such  as  the  Golden 
Tankard,  which  is  one  of  the  scarcest  sorts  this 
year. 

In  Essex,  where  great  quantities  of  Mangel  are 
grown  for  seed,  the  cutting  of  the  seed-plants  com- 
menced this  season  three  weeks  earlier  than  is 
usual,  thus  establishing  quite  a  record,  for  owing 
to  the  dry  weather,  the  seeds  matured  quickly  and 
rapidly  ;  and  breadths  which  promised  to  yield  one 
ton  per  acre,  are  now  at  the  time  of  writing  put  at 
from  4  to  7  cwt.  only.  In  Lincolnshire,  owing  to 
the  colder  climate,  the  seed-plants  suffered  more 
than  they  did  in  the  south,  the  severity  of  the 
winter  being  experienced  in  greater  degree,  conse- 
quently the  average  of  the  Mangel-Wurzel  crop  is 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  its  usual  bulk,  though, 
owing  to  the  holding  character  of  the  soil  there 
is  a  better  yield  in  the  more  northern  county. 
From  France  and  Germany  have  come  reports 
showing  that  the  crops  there  are  also  very  short. 

White-fleshed  Turhipn  show  a  yield  that  is  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Mangels  or  Swedes  ;  the 
seeds  of  white  Turnips  make  plants  more  quickly 
than  those  of  Swedes,  and  at  planting  time,  despite 
the  drought,  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  put 
out  at  the  proper  time,  though  the  extent  of  the 
planting  done  was  below  the  average.  When  the 
plants  started  into  growth  in  the  spring,  the 
forcing  weather  caused  them  to  become  thin  and 
drawn,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  time  of  blooming, 
a  well  branched  plant  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  consequently  the  seed  crop  is 
decidedly  light. 

An  average  crop  of  Swede-Turnips  was  sown, 
but  the  drought  which  prevailed  did  not  admit  of 
the  plants  growing  into  sufficient  size  to  plant  out 
at  the  proper  time,  consequently  the  acreage  for 
seed  was  less  than  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  Anyone  taking  a  journey  through  the 
Swede-growing  districts  of  the  country  would  see 
a  solitary  field  here  and  there,  instead  of  hundreds 
of  acres.  Then,  soon  after  the  plants  were  cut 
and  laid  to  dry,  came  the  violent  winds  of  July 
and  early  August,  scattering  the  plants,  and 
shedding  to  waste  much  of  the  seed,  in  some 
cases  resulting  in  an  almost  entire  loss  of 
crop.  Mr.  Deal  mentioned  one  instance  of 
a  crop  of  seed  plants  of  one  acre,  which  when 
inspected  at  the  time  of  cutting  was  estimated  to 
yield  twelve  bushels  of  seed  has,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  produced  only  one  and  a  sixth 
of  a  bushel.  It  is  certain  the  supply  is  small,  and 
the  samples  indifferent. 

Kohl-Rabi  seed  will  be  very  high  in  price,  as 
there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  Rape.  One  grower  in  Lincolnshire  claims  to 
have  the  only  crop  of  seed  in  the  county,  whereas 
it  is  usual  to  have  several  hundreds  of  acres  grown 
for  seeding.  Brown  Mustard,  so  much  preferred 
by  Mustard  manufacturers  for  its  richer  colour,  is 
a  short  crop,    but   the    samples    are    extra    fine. 
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Fig.  76. — nepenthes  "sir  william  t.  thiselton  dyer. 
(One-third  less  than  real  size.     See  p.  256.) 
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White  Mustard  is  also  a  small  crop,  and  some  of  the 
samples  indifferent,  white  seeds  being  numerous. 

Peas. — In  respect  of  the  general  crop,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  first  early  varieties,  both  round  and 
wrinkled,  show  very  short  supplies,  owing  to  the 
general  drought.  Storms  in  Germany,  and  drought 
in  Canada,  have  seriously  affected  the  yield  in 
those  countries.  Late  Peas  promise  rather  better, 
but  of  no  section  of  Peas  can  it  be  said  that  there 
is  an  average  crop.  Blue  Boiling  Peas,  so  largely 
consumed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  about 
three-fifths  of  an  average  crop  ;  and  samples  are 
small.  The  markets  in  which  these  are  quoted 
opened  at  about  20  per  cent,  advance  in  value  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Probably  the  state  of  the  labour  market  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  the 
breadths  of  land  planted  for  seed  purposes ;  it  is 
very  difficult  in  places  to  obtain  needed  labour,  and 
this  causes  farmers  to  be  somewhat  chary  in  taking 
•contracts  for  seed-growing,  seeing  that  seed-farms 
require  more  labour  to  be  expended  on  them  than 
on  ordinary  arable  land. 

Broad  Beans  started  well  into  growth,  especially 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  they  are  largely  cultivated  ; 
the  drought  operated  to  make  the  seeds  small, 
though  the  yield  is,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  at 
present,  nearly  up  to  the  average.  French  Beans, 
especially  the  Runner  types,  are  expected  to  be  a 
short  crop,  as,  owing  to  the  prevailing  heat  and 
drought  at  the  time  of  the  first  bloom,  and  upon 
the  maturation  of  which  so  much  of  the  crop 
depends,  seed  pods  were  not  produced  ;  although 
recent  rains  have  produced  an  abundant  blossom, 
it  is  doubtful  if,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
year,  there  is  time  for  the  seeds  to  be  matured  and 
ripened  before  frost  comes.  In  Germany,  where 
large  crops  of  Runner  Beans  are  grown,  similar 
■conditions  have  operated  to  reduce  the  crop. 

Brassicas  have  suffered  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Swedes  and  Turnips  ;  crops  which  were  favour- 
ably estimated  in  the  green  pod,  have  in  some  cases 
only  yielded  one-fourth  of  the  average,  the  rough 
winds  having  caused  a  considerable  waste  of  seeds. 

Radish  seeds  are  much  scarcer  than  has  been 
-experienced  for  years  ;  the  crops  in  France,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  the  Radish-growing 
industry,  are  an  absolute  failure ;  the  seed-beds 
produced  good  plants,  but  the  excessive  heat  caused 
them  to  shrivel  up  while  standing  in  the  seed-beds, 
and  so  became  worthless  lor  planting  out  when  the 
rains  came.  In  Germany  there  was  a  better 
promise  until  July,  but  the  continuance  of  ex- 
ceeding hot  weather  since  has  reduced  the  crop  to 
a  lower  level  of  yield.  English  crops  of  Radish 
are  still  Btanding  on  the  ground,  but  they  are  not 
.good ;  generally  speaking,  these  will  not  be 
threshed  out  until  next  summer.  It  is  usual  for 
Radisb  seed  to  remain  in  the  stack  for  a  twelve- 
month to  become  thoroughly  hardened  for  threshing. 

Onions. — The  English  Onion  crops  are  very  short 
breadths  this  season,  and  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
affect  the  supply  to  any  appreciable  extent.  French 
crops  promised  well  up  to  the  end  of  June  ;  from 
that  time  they  have  gradually  deteriorated.  Italian- 
grown  Onions  of  the  softer  types  are  very  poor 
crops,  the  samples  of  seeds  light  in  weight,  and  of 
indifferent  growth. 

Lettuces,  in  respect  of  French-grown  crops,  pro- 
mised wonderfully  well  up  to  the  flowering  period  ; 
at  this  stage  the  plants  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  maggot,  which  attacked  the  blossoms,  and 
seriously  affected  the  production  of  seeds.  The 
German  crops  promise  somewhat  better. 

Carrots. — Last  season  from  various  causes  there 
was  a  short  supply  of  Carrot-seeds,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  present  are  but  little  better,  though  a 
different  estimate  was  formed  earlier  in  the  season. 
Short  Red  Carrot-seeds  are  particularly  scarce  ;  it 
is  almost  a  certainty  that  sufficient  seed  will  not  be 
available  to  meet  requirements.  Added  to  the 
short  acreage  to  be  found  in  France,  caused  by  the 
freezing  of  the  roots   for  planting  in  the  winter, 


those  which  were  planted  when  the  flowering  stage 
were  reached,  were  attacked  by  an  insect  which 
only  made  its  appearance  in  large  numbers  last 
year  for  the  first  time.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  Carrot-growing  districts  of  the 
Loire  valley. 

Parsnips  and  Parsley  are  both  short  crops  ;  they 
further  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  everywhere 
a  general  shortage  of  yield.  Pimm. 


American  Notes. 

The  United  States  Delegate  to  the  International 
Botanic  Congress  at  Paris  is  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton, 
who  landed  at  Liverpool,  en  route  for  .the  French 
capital,  on  September  29.  The  Doctor  will  spend  a 
short  time  in  London  visiting  Kew,  and  proposes 
to  pay  other  visits  to  botanical  gardens  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  of  which  he  is 
Director-in-chief.  The  entire  organisation  of  that 
institution  has  been  builc  up  by  the  persistent  and 
painstaking  energy  of  Dr.  Britton,  and  to-day  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  world  ranks  in  this  respect 
with  similar  cities  of  the  old. 

How  true  it  is  that  prophets  are  not  duly 
honoured  in  their  own  country.  Here  is  another 
incident.  An  agricultural  and  horticultural  school 
was  recently  opened  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of 
Kew  York  City  at  Briarcliff,  and  we  find  the 
chair  of  agriculture  given  to  one  Samuel  Eraser, 
a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  school.  He  is  reported 
to  have  arrived  here  but  a  few  weeks  ago  "  to  study 
American  agriculture,"  and  has  accepted  the  chair 
in  the  new-founded  school.  This  fact  should  be  an 
encouraging  one  to  the  agricultural  student  in  Eng- 
land, and  may  be  regarded  as  highly  complimentary 
to  the  training  of  what  schools  exist. 

Another  recent  arrival  from  Great  Britain,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Waite,  lately  foreman  of  the  herbaceous  garden 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  has  secured  a 
good  head  gardener's  place  with  S.  Untermyer,  at 
Greystone,  Yonkers,  Kew  York,  one  of  the  famous 
gardens  on  the  Hudson  river,  a  few  miles  up 
beyond  Kew  York  city. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  from  the  fore- 
going remarks  that  Kew  York  city  and  its  sisters 
in  the  States  offer  a  bonanza  for  the  gardener  ;  far 
from  it.  There  are  very  few  opportunities  for 
gardeners,  as  the  art  of  horticulture  is  not  so  highly 
developed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  man  who 
combines  gardening  and  farming  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  an  engagement.  Then  the  conditions  of 
life  and  service  are  very  different  :  the  gardener 
usually  has  to  board  the  whole  of  the  garden  staff, 
and  perhaps  some  others  as  well,  which  means  a 
large  amount  of  extra  work.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  gardeners  already  here  who  cannot  find  good 
places  ;  and  fresh  arrivals  but  add  to  the  numbers, 
unless  they  accept  places  at  what  are  really  very 
small  figures,  but  which  sound  big  in  English 
money.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  greater  in  America  than  in 
England.  B. 

The  Week's  Work. 

—        ■ 
THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart..  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cleansing  houses. — Light  being  so  necessary  to 
the  health  of  plants,  everything  that  is  possible 
must  be  done  at  this  season  to  make  the  most  of  the 
lessened  amount  there  will  be  during  the  next  six 
months.  Where  many  compartments  have  to  be 
attended  to,  those  containing  the  hardier  species  of 
Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Lamias,  Dendrobiums, 
&c,  should  be  done  early,  leaving  those  that  may 
still  require  shade  until  later  in  the  year,  the  dirt 
and  slimy  accumulations  affording  shade  enough 
when  the  sun  is  not  strong.  I  am  no  advocate  of 
dirt  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  have  often  noticed 
the  healthy  appearance  of  plants  growing  in  dirty, 
tumble-down  nouses,  and  have  wondered  whether 
that  which  by  many  is  considered  dirt,  is  in  reality 
useful.  To  please  the  eye,  we  lime-wash  the  walls, 
scrub  and  paint  the  stages  and  the  water-pipes. 
Certainly,  dirty  walls,  stages,  &c. ,  hold  the  moisture 
better,  and  give  it  off  more  gradually  and  continu- 
ously than  clean  ones,  thus  producing  a  more  con- 
genial and  equable  atmosphere.  The  roofs  of  all 
houses,  however,  should  certainly  be  cleaned  once 


a  year,  and  near  large  towns  the  outside  glass 
requires  to  be  cleansed  several  times  during  the 
winter  season.  The  most  expeditious  method  of 
cleaning  an  Orchid-house  is  to  first  scrub  the  pots 
the  plants  are  in,  and  remove  them  to  one  end  of 
the  house  or  to  another  compartment.  Then  scrub 
the  wood-work  and  glass,  after  which  the  plants 
may  be  brought  back  and  arranged  temporarily  in 
position.  When  this  has  been  done,  all  the  plants 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  every  leaf  and 
pseudo-bulb  cleaned  with  a  sponge  before  the  plants 
are  finally  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  each  will 
enjoy  a  position  suitable  to  its  requirements.  Unless 
such  an  operation  has  been  recently  done,  it  will  be 
well  to  fumigate  each  house  before  the  work  of 
cleansing  commences. 

Temperatures. — As  a  working  standard,  the  fol- 
lowing temperatures  may  be  accepted  as  suitable 
for  some  time  to  come  : — 

Stove  or  East  Indian-house  ...    Day,  703;  night,  65°. 

Cattleya  and  Mexican-houses        ...      ,,      65° ;      „      60°. 

Intermediate-house „     61°;      ,,      55°. 

Cool-houses      ,,      55°;      „      50". 

The  temperatures  during  the  day  will  vary  slightly 
by  reason  of  alterations  in  the  outside  conditions, 
but  the  night  temperatures  should  be  kept  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 
During  moist,  warm  weather,  the  mercury  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  a  point  or  more  above  the  degree 
given,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  increased 
ventilation  at  the  bottom  of  the  house. 

Vanda  Sanderiana,  which  is  now  flowering,  is 
very  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  thriving  condition, 
especially  when  it  has  carried  a  spike  or  two  of  its 
large,  handsome  flowers.  These  flowers  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  last  bloom  has  expanded  ; 
and  afterwards  all  the  sphagnum-moss  taken  from 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  plants  placed  during 
the  winter  in  a  light,  warm  position  in  the  East 
Indian-house.  V.  Sanderiana  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully if  tied  to  bare  rafts  suspended  in  a  house 
having  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  ;  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  water  by 
direct  application.  From  now  onward,  the  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  will  be  almost  sufficient. 

Vanda  ccerulea  is  another  grand  Orchid  that  is 
often  grown  with  indifferent  success.  Importations 
appear  to  come  from  various  districts  and  alti- 
tudes, and  lack  of  information  on  these  points 
often  prevents  us  succeeding  with  them,  because 
those  from  a  low  elevation  require  a  high  tem- 
perature and  humid  atmosphere,  and  those  from 
much  higher  elevations  a  cool,  airy  position.  As 
the  present  is  the  flowering  season,  keep  the  plants 
moderately  dry  and  cool  until  early  spring.  The 
best  plan  is  to  suspend  them  near  the  roof  glass, 
and  only  give  them  root- waterings  occasionally. 
If  there  is  much  sphagnum  moss  about  the  roots, 
remove  the  greater  portion  of  it,  so  that  satura- 
tion of  the  base  may  not  occur. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Conservatory  or  Greenhouse.  —  Tacsonias, 
Tecomas,  Mandevillas,  Bignonias,  Solanum  jas- 
minoides,  Passifloras,  and  other  climbing  or  pillar- 
plants,  should  now  be  thinned  very  considerably, 
in  order  that  the  plants  underneath  them  may  be 
exposed  to  more  light  and  air.  Salvias  in  parti- 
cular need  a  light  position,  that  the  brilliant  colour 
of  the  flowers  may  develop  perfectly.  The  Salvias, 
with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  will  give  a  bright  appearance  to  the 
conservatory  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Wrhere 
it  is  possible,  a  house  should  be  devoted  exclu- 
clusively  to  zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  afforded  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at 
night,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  than  is  necessary  for 
most  other  plants.  Examine  the  plants  carefully  for 
caterpillars  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaves,  as 
they  cause  the  foliage  to  become  disfigured  by 
spotting.  Some  are  so  small  as  to  escape  notice, 
but  by  holding  the  plant  on  its  side,  and  brushing 
the  foliage  in  an  upward  direction  with  the  hand, 
they  may  be  easily  displaced. 

Gardenias. — As  the  flower-buds  form  upon  these, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  all  the  young  shoots  around 
them,  which  if  left  would  cause  the  buds  to  become 
blind.  If  the  plants  are  infested  with  mealy-bug, 
lay  them  on  their  sides,  and  thoroughly  syringe  them 
with  an  insecticide  ;  though  with  periodical  treat- 
ment with  a  "vaporiser"  this  pest  can  now  be 
easily  kept  under. 

Cyclamens  should  now  be  moved  to  a  light  house, 
and  placed  on  shelves,   where  the  temperature  at 
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night  will  not  fall  below  50°.  Continue  to  afford 
the  plants  a  supply  of  weak  manure-water,  and 
examine  the  under-sidea  of  the  leaves  for  thrip, 
which  if  present,  should  be  destroyed  by  "  vapouri- 
sing"  the  plants  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  days. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Move  Linum  trigynum  and 
Eranthemums  from  cold  pits  to  the  intermediate- 
house.  Cease  to  shade  Bouvardiaa  and  Sola- 
niims  as  soon  as  possible,  and  afford  them 
more  water  at  the  roots,  and  freer  ventilation. 
Examine  Roman  Hyacinths  that  were  earliest 
potted,  and  if  the  roots  have  reached  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots,  move  the  plants  to  cold  frames,  and 
shade  them  for  a  time  until  the  leaves  have  become 
green.  They  may  then  be  introduced  in  batches  to 
gentle  warmth  to  force  them  into  flower. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Any  re -arrangement  of 
the  trees  in  early  houses,  or  any  lifting  of  trees 
needed  to  check  excessive  vigour,  may  bo  now 
commenced.  The  foliage  is  still  green  upon  these 
trees  if  it  has  not  been  injured  by  red-spider,  but 
any  sudden  loss  of  foliage  from  lifting  indoor-trees 
at  this  season  will  not  be  injurious.  The  work  of 
removing  should  be  entrusted  only  to  men  familiar 
with  the  work.  Old  trees  need  to  be  taken  out 
very  carefully,  and  every  fibrous  root  saved,  while 
strong  ones  should  be  shortened.  When  replant- 
ing, afford  the  trees  a  large  addition  of  fresh  loam, 
together  with  1-inch  bones,  burnt  earth,  and  brick 
rubble.  See  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  replant 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Subsequently  the  border 
should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and  the  trees  be 
syringed  once  or  twice  daily.  Afford  a  thin  mulch 
of  short  manure  over  the  border,  and  defer  for  a 
short  time  any  pruning  the  trees  may  require.  Trees 
that  do  not  require  any  root- pruning  may  have  their 
roots  pruned  at  once  ;  and  if  any  trace  of  scale  or 
red-spider  is  seen,  the  shoots  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  a  soft  brush,  always  drawing  it  from  the 
base  of  the  shoot  to  the  point.  Use  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  soap  and  nicotine.  No  painting  of 
the  trees  will  be  required  if  the  washing  is  care- 
fully done.  The  house  also  should  be  scrubbed 
in  every  part  with  carbolic-soap  and  water,  and 
the  walls  whitened  with  lime-wash  and  sulphur. 
When  the  trees  have  been  re-arranged,  and  the 
shoots  trained,  lightly  fork  the  surface  of  the 
borders,  and  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
possible,  replacing  it  with  good  fibrous  loam,  burnt 
ashes,  and  soot. 

Late-houses. — Some  of  the  latest  fruiting  varie- 
ties, such  as  Golden  Eagle  Peach  and  Victoria 
Nectarine,  may  be  afforded  a  little  fire-heat,  to 
develop  good  finish  and  flavour  in  the  fruits. 
Avoid  anything  approaching  a  close  atmosphere,  and 
admit  a  little  air  night  and  day,  but  do  not  syringe 
the  trees.  Expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible.  The  fire-heat  may  be  continued  for 
three  weeks  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered. 

Figs  in  Pots  that  were  forced  early  and  were  sub- 
sequently placed  out-of-doors  should  now  be  housed 
in  some  cool  well-ventilated  structure,  where  frost 
will  not  reach  them.  Prune  away  any  useless  or 
unnecessary  growths,  especially  from  the  centres 
of  the  trees,  but  do  not  shorten  those  that  are  left. 
Cleanse  the  trees  from  all  inject  pests,  and  if  they  be 
affected  with  bug,  paint  them  over  with  a  solution 
of  tar  and  clay — one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of 
the  latter.  This  will  keep  them  in  check,  and 
most  likely  destroy  them  altogether  without  in- 
juring the  young  fruits.  Afford  careful  atten- 
tion to  those  pot  -  trees  which  fruited  later, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  become  quite  dry  at  the 
roots.  Many  of  these  trees  are  now  rooting  freely 
in  the  top-dressing  that  was  afforded  them,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  for  a  little  while 
longer,  after  which  they  will  need  rather  less  water. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ghapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westontirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Li/ting  Potatos. — In  most  districts,  the  late 
Potato-crops  are  now  ready  for  lifting  ;  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  this  work  done  during 
dry  but  dull  weather,  so  that  the  tubers  may  not 
need  to  be  exposed  for  a  long  period  to  air  and 
sunlight,  nor  the  soil  become  trampled  whilst  in  a 
wet,  soddened  condition.  In  this  garden  it  has 
been  found  on  lifting  the  tubers  that  a  great 
number  of  them  are  attacked  by  the  disease. 
Although  some  growers  think  it  necessary  to  let 


the  tubers  dry,  if  wet,  before  pitting  them,  I 
prefer  to  remove  them  at  once  to  their  winter 
quarters,  because  a  few  hours  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  light  does  them  no  good.  If  it  be  not  possible 
to  put  them  at  once  into  a  permanent  position,  the 
tubers  may  be  stacked  in  small  heaps  on  the 
ground,  and  matted  over  to  exclude  light  and 
rain  from  them.  As  the  Potatos  are  dug  up, 
select  them  into  two  separate  heaps,  collecting  the 
tubers  of  medium  size  for  seed,  and  setting  aside 
for  consumption  those  of  a  larger  size,  and  that  are 
sound.  Any  tubers  attacked  by  disease  should  be 
promptly  burned.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  suitable  means  for  storing  Potatos,  so  that 
they  need  not  be  placed  in  a  warm  room  or  shed,  or 
too  heavily  matted  up,  which  may  cause  the  tubers 
to  shrivel  or  sprout.  If  the  whole  of  the  crop 
cannot  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  shed,  and  they  are 
properly  pitted  in  the  open,  Potatos  will  keep 
equally  well,  providing  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
placed  is  not  of  a  heavy  nature.  A  good,  well- 
drained,  cool  position  should  be  chosen,  and  a 
ridge  made  about  3  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high, 
running  from  north  to  south.  When  the  tubers 
have  been  carefully  stacked,  they  should  be  slightly 
covered  with  bracken,  and  a  covering  of  S  or  9  inches 
of  dry,  light  soil  spread  over  the  whole  ridge.  Finally, 
a  good  layer  of  straw  may  be  put  over,  but 
do  not  substitute  straw  for  the  Bracken  over  the 
tubers,  as  it  soon  rots  when  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  No  harm  will  result  should  a  little  soil  find 
its  way  among  the  tubers. 

Seed  Potatos. — Much  care  is  necessary  to  properly 
preserve  the  tubers  reserved  for  seed  next  season. 
If  there  be  premature  sprouting,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  first  shoot,  those  which 
come  after  are  never  so  strong.  The  tubers  should 
be  laid  out  evenly  on  a  shelf,  in  a  cool,  airy  house, 
after  being  allowed  to  become  green,  which  in  a 
measure  retards  sprouting.  By  next  spring  the 
tubers  should  be  firm,  and  the  sprouts  sturdy  and 
strong. 

General  Work. —  Make  good  any  blanks  that 
have  occurred  in  the  recently  planted  Cabbages. 
Should  any  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  have  a 
bluish  colour,  it  is  certain  that  the  grub  has  begun 
its  work,  and  the  sooner  such  plants  are  removed, 
the  better.  Continue  to  sprinkle  soot,  as  previously 
recommended.  Should  the  herb  garden  be  still 
unharmed  by  frost,  make  another  cutting  of  herbs. 
Chillies  that  were  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  and  have  numerous  partially-ripened  fruits, 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  convenient-sized  pots, 
but  particular  care  is  required  to  preserve  the 
roots  intact.  If  placed  in  a  little  fire-heat,  the 
fruits  will  soon  ripen. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Storing  of  Bedding  Plants. — The  newly-rooted 
stock  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants 
which  require  protection  in  winter  should  be  housed 
without  delay.  As  this  work  is  in  progress  examine 
the  plants  to  remove  decaying  foliage,  and  lightly 
prick  over  the  surface-soil  in  the  pots.  Place  the 
plants  on  shelves  in  a  house  or  near  to  the  roof- 
glass  in  frames,  so  that  each  plant  may  be  encou- 
raged to  become  sturdy  and  strong.  The  lights 
may  be  tilted  on  the  frames  so  long  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  but  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  prevent  rains  from  entering  and  soddening 
the  soil.  There  is  still  time  to  secure  further  cut- 
tings of  any  rare  varieties  it  may  be  desirable  to 
increase,  but  they  must  be  placed  immediately  in 
warm  frames  or  greenhouses;  and  if  Alternantheras, 
Coleus,  &c,  are  required  in  considerable  quantity, 
the  old  plants  may  be  lifted,  headed  back,  and 
potted.  Afford  them  a  warm  temperature  and  they 
will  soon  form  new  roots,  and  may  subsequently  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  structure  and  placed  near  to 
the  glasss.  Such  plants  will  afford  plenty  of 
cuttings  in  spring. 

Solarium  Jasminoides. — This  vigorous  climber  is 
now  a  mass  of  white  flower.  It  is  only  hardy  in 
the  most  southern  counties,  therefore  take  short 
lateral  growths,  and  insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  in  a 
slight  bottom  heat  under  a  bell-glass.  The  plant 
may  also  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings  about  the 
sizs  of  a  wheat-straw,  which  should  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  deep  pans.  When  growth  has  com- 
menced, pot  them  up  into  3-inch  pots  in  rich 
sandy  soil. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — This  bulbous  species  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  autumn  or  winter  flowers. 


It  requires  a  well-drained  soil,  which  should  be 
trenched  or  dug  deeply  in  spring,  and  enriched  with 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure.  When  the  soil  has 
again  become  settled,  open  out  shallow  drills  8  in. 
to  10  in.  apart,  and  place  the  corms  rather  thickly 
together.  The  plants  will  not  require  to  be  trans- 
planted for  three  or  four  years.  A  warm  sheltered 
position  is  needed,  or  a  moveable  frame  may  be 
placed  over  the  site,  and  the  light  used  only  during 
frost  to  protect  the  blossom. 

General  Work.  —  Where  Rhododendrons  and 
American  peat  plants  are  grown  largely,  it  will  be 
well  to  procure  a  quantity  of  peat  for  use  when 
required.  When  digging  this  peat,  trim  off  the 
longest  coarse  grass,  &c,  and  make  the  peat  into 
a  square  stack,  placing  the  turves  grass  side 
down.  In  the  early  spring  this  will  be  found 
more  easy  to  break  up,  and  therefore  more 
convenient  for  use.  Bracken  being  so  useful  for 
protective  purposes  in  winter,  a  quantity  should  be 
cut  while  there  is  still  life  in  the  fronds,  for  if  left 
until  it  is  sere  and  yellow,  the  foliage  will  fall 
away,  and  much  of  its  value  for  covering  purposes 
lost.  When  cut,  it  should  be  stacked,  and  a  pro- 
tective thatch  placed  over  it  against  rains.  Leaf- 
mould  that  is  well  decomposed  should  be  screened, 
and  stored  in  sheds  for  use  in  winter.  This  should 
be  done  before  there  are  accumulations  of  fallen 
leaves  from  lawns  and  shrubberies. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Bsq..,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Varieties  to  plant,  continued  :  Apples.  — In  order 
to  obtain  ripe  fruits  for  dessert  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  following  varieties  may  be 
planted  : — Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess 
of  Gloster,  Lady  Sudeley,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orauge,  Ribston, 
Margil,  and  Allington  Pippins,  Adams'  London  and 
Claygate  Pearmains,  Scarlet  and  Old  Nonpareils, 
Sturmer,  King's  Acre,  and  London  Pippins.  Of 
good  culinary  varieties,  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended viz  ,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor  (which 
generally  succeeds  where  Lord  Suffield  fails), 
Warner's  King,  Ecklinville,  Golden  Spire,  Stirling 
Castle,  Lady  Henniker,  The  Queen,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Belle  Pontoise,  Lord  Derby,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Cellini,  R,einette  du  Canada, 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Mere  de 
Menage,  New  Northern  Greening,  Sandringham, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Royal  Russet,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Alfriston,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  All  the  fore- 
going sorts  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  or  pyramids^ 
in  borders  skirting  the  footpaths  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  or  for  planting  in  the  garden-orchard. 
Most  of  them  also  will  succeed  if  cultivated  as 
espaliers,  a  useful  system  by  which  to  screen  from 
view  the  vegetable  quarters.  Extra  fine  and  highly 
coloured  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  may  be 
secured  by  plauting  maiden  trees,  aud  afterwards 
confining  them  to  single  stems,  which  should  be 
trained  against  a  fence  or  wire-trellis.  Ribston 
Pippin  attains  a  high  degree  of  quality  when  grown 
as  a  diagonal-trained  tree  on  a  west  wall. 

The  Quince  should  be  planted  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion, and  will  succeed  better  as  a  standard  than  as 
a  bush,  but  if  a  great  quantity  of  the  fruits  is  not 
desired,  one  or  two  bush-trees  of  the  Pear-shaped 
variety  will  suffice. 

Medlars. — Two  or  three  trees  are  generally 
sufficient  for  a  private  garden,  and  the  best  varieties 
are  Dutch,  Nottingham,  and  Royal. 

Brambles. — According  to  my  experience  the  best 
among  the  Brambles  is  Rubus  laciniatus.  The 
Japanese  Wineberry  (R,ubus  phcenicolasius)  should 
be  also  included,  it  being  a  very  free  bearer, 
and  the  reddish-brown  fruits  are  juicy  and  agree- 
able. These  Brambles  may  be  trained  on  fences, 
or  to  wire  -  trellises  in  a  similar  manner  to- 
Raspberries. 

Grabs. — The  best  of  these  are  the  Dartmouth, 
Fairy,  John  Downie,  Orange,  Siberia,  and  Paul's 
Imperial.  In  addition  to  Crab -trees  being  so. 
ornamental  when  in  flower  and  fruit,  the  fruits  are 
useful  for  preserving  purposes,  and  tbey  make 
delicious  jelly. 

Figs  should  be  afforded  a  warm  position  against 
a  wall,  and  the  wood  needs  to  be  thinly  trained, 
aud  the  roots  restricted.  The  finest  variety  for 
out-door  culture  is  Brown  Turkey.  Reculver  and 
White  Marseilles  may  be  included  if  variety  be 
desired. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  I]  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


r 

I  '  Ni 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
early  Exhibition  (3  days). 

Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  show). 


SALES. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  8.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris"  Rooms.  Palms,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Messrs.  Stevens' 
Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  9.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  10.—  Twelvth  Annual  Great  Fruit  Tree 
Sale  at  Perry  Hill,  Clitt'e,  near  Rochester,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  11-30  (two  days).  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms.  French  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs. 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  11.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  12.  — Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  and 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 52'3\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— October  3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  01°  ;  Min.  49°. 

October  4,  fine,  windy. 
Provinces.  —  October  3  (6   p.m.)  :   Max.    61p,    Surrey  ; 
Min.,  43°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


In  these  days,  when  the  cultiva- 
Hemp  Growing,  tion  of  cereals  ceases  to  be  re- 
munerative, and  when  even  if  it 
were  so  the  quantity  we  could  produce  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  our  requirements,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  see  what,  if  any, 
substitute  can  be  found  to  occupy  the  energies 
of  the  agriculturists.  Market  gardening,  flower 
growing  for  market,  bulb-raising,  fruit  growing, 
have  all  been  tried,  and  all  with  a  measure  of 
success  which  may  justify  the  adage  which  tells 
us  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket. 
Among  these  minor  industries,  if  the  term 
minor  be  really  applicable,  is  the  growing  of 
Hemp  for  its  fibre. 

Across  the  channel,  Hemp  is  grown  in  large 
quantities,  but  here  it  is  rarely  seen  save  as  a 
decorative  plant  in  flower-beds.  In  Picardy  it 
is  very  largely  grown,  and  the  market-place  of 
Abbeville  may,  at  certain  seasons,  be  seen  filled 
with  the  Hemp  brought  in  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  Our  climate,  then,  can  hardly  be  unsuit- 
able for  its  growth,  nor  are  there  any  special  diffi- 
culties in  its  cultivation  or  its  preparation.  A 
little  book  before  us,*  although  it  is  primarily 
intended  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  British 
cultivator. 

To  ensure  a  fine  fibre,  and  plenty  of  it,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  observed  : — Deep 
and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrogenous  manures  to  favour  the 
production  of  the  fibre,  and  rapid  growth  to 
produce  a  softer,  more  silky  texture.  These 
are  the  essentials.  Drainage  to  carry  off  the 
surface  moisture  and  render  the  soil  warmer, 
is  desirable  in  some  localities.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  an  acre  ; 

*  Hemp.  .  .  A  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Hemp 
for  Seed  and  Fibre,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  and  Nature 
of  the  Hemp  plant.  By  S.  S.  Boyce,  New  York  Orange  Judd 
Company.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner  &  Co. 


or  it  may  be  drilled,  in  which  case  the  distri- 
bution is  more  even,  and  the  subsequent  crop 
more  uniform  in  stature.  In  the  southern 
counties  Hemp  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  an 
autumn- sown  crop  being  preferable  to  one 
grown  in  the  spring.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Boyce.  After  the  seed 
is  sown  no  weeding  is  required,  as  Hemp  is  a 
sure  destroyer  of  weeds.  The  author  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  some  of  his  statements  would 
probably  have  to  be  discounted  in  this  rela- 
tively sunless  country  ;  nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Hemp  might  profitably  be 
added  to  the  farmer's  crops.  The  necessary 
preparation  of  the  ground  would  be  of  benefit 
to  any  future  crop.  The  cleansing  of  the  fibre 
might  perhaps  be  better  done  by  the  manufac- 
turer than  by  the  farmer.  In  any  case,  he  who 
would  grow  Hemp  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
little  volume  which  furnishes  the  text  of  this 
note. 

For  decorative  purposes  there  are  few  more 
elegant  or  graceful  subjects  ;  and  the  plant  may 
also  be  grown  for  seed  for  pheasant- food  or  bird- 
seed generally.  Its  use  in  paper-making  may  also 
be  alluded  to,  to  give  point  to  our  statement 
that  we  do  not  make  so  much  out  of  Hemp  as 
we  might.  For  medical  purposes  it  is  of  no  use 
to  try  to  grow  it  out  of  the  tropics,  the  narcotic 
principles  not  being  sufficiently  developed  in 
colder  climates. 


The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.— In 

the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  short  Act  was 
passed  which  places  agriculture  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897, 
this  taking  effect  from  July  1,  1901.  Now, 
according  to  the  Act  constituting  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  horticulture  is  to  be  read  as  a  portion 
thereof,  together  with  forestry  and  gardeningof  every 
description — fruits,  flowers,  vegetables.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  subject  is  one  cf  great  impor 
tance  to  all  employers  of  labour  in  horticulture. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
issued  a  "leaflet"  on  the  matter,  which  is  well 
worth  careful  perusal.  The  little  brochure  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge,  and  post-free,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of 
application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 
The  Act  is  as  follows  : — 

"1. — (f.)  From  and  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  tbe  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1S97, 
shall  apply  to  tbe  employment  of  workmen  in 
agriculture  by  any  employer  who  habitually 
employs  oue  or  more  workmen  in  such  employment. 

(2.)  Where  any  such  employer  agrees  with  a 
contractor  for  the  execution  by  or  under  that  con- 
tractor of  any  work  in  agriculture,  section  4  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  shall 
apply  in  respect  of  any  workman  employed  in 
such  work  as  if  that  employer  were  an  undertaker 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Act. 

Provided  that,  where  the  contractor  provides 
and  uses  machinery  driven  by  mechanical  power 
for  the  purpose  of  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other 
agricultural  work,  he,  and  he  alone,  shall  be  liable 
under  this  Act  to  pay  compensation  to  any  work- 
man employed  by  him  on  such  work. 

(3.)  Where  any  workman  is  employed  by  the 
same  employer  mainly  in  agricultural  but  partly  or 
occasionally  in  other  work,  this  Act  shall  apply 
also  to  the  employment  of  the  workmen  in  such 
other  work. 

The  expression  "agriculture,"  includes  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  and  the  use  of  land  for  any  purpose 
of  husbandry,  inclusive  of  the  keeping  or  breeding 
of  live-stock,  poultry,  or  bees,  and  the  growth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1900,  and  shall  be  read  as  one 


with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1S97,  and 
that  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1900. 

3.   This  Act  shall   come   into   operation   on   the 
first  day  of  July,  1991." 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com 
MITTEES  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  in  the 
Drill   Hill,  Westminster,  when  a  lecture  on  "Figs 
in  Pots"  will  be  given   by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H. 

We    are   informed    that    the     Sherwood 

Silver  Cup,  1900  (founded  1898),  value  £10  10s., 
will  be  offered  for  open  competition  at  the  Drill 
Hall  meeting  on  November  0,  for  fifty-four  dishes 
of  fruit  (six  fruits  to  i  dish)  grown  by  the  exhibitor 
in  the  open  air,  namely,  eighteen  varieties  of  cook- 
ing Apples,  twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Apples, 
eighteen  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  and  six  varieties 
of  cooking  Pears.  Tne  1st  prize  will  be  that  of  the 
Sherwood  Silver  Cup;  the  2nd  prize  a  Hogg  Medal 
and  £3  ;  and  the  3rd  prize  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
and  £2.  The  competition  will  be  subject  to  all  the 
usual  conditions  of  the  Society.  Notice  of  inten- 
tion to  compete  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  office,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  not  later  than  the  last  day 
of  October. 

Horticultural  Club. — The  first  dinner  and 

conversazione  for  the  session  1900-1901  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  at  6  p.m.  The  subject 
for  discussion  will  be  "The  Fruit  Crop  of  1900,"  to 
be  opened  by  George  Bun  yard,  V.M.H. 

M.  E.  Pynaert.—  The  many  English  friends 
of  this  gentleman  will  learn  with  great  concern  that 
he  is  in  very  bad  health.  The  sympathies  of  all 
connected  with  horticulture  at  Ghent  will  be  ex- 
tended to  M.  Pynaert  and  his  family. 

A  Seedsman  M. P. —Colonel  W.  G.  Webb  has 
been  returned  unopposed  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Kingswinford  Division  of  Staffordshire. 
Colonel  Webb  is  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Webb  &  Sons,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge. 

Adenostylis.  —  Some  few  years  back  we 
alluded  to  the  value  of  this  herbaceous  perennial 
for  decorative  purposes.  Having  seen  it  in  Swit- 
zerland in  beds  and  also  in  pots,  we  again  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
Composite,  with  foliage  resembliog  a  Cineraria,  and 
the  flowers  have  also  a  distant  likeness  to  some  of 
the  species  of  this  genus. 

Monstrous  Begonia. — M.  E.  H.  Krelaoe 

sends  us  a  flower  of  a  crested  Begonia  bearing  both 
stamen*,  and  an  ovary  with  style  and  stigma.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  ovary  is  wholly 
"superior,"  and  occupies  the  place  of  a  stamen. 
When  such  flowers  were  first  noted  in  our  columns 
in  or  about  1859,  they  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  others. 

The  Phylloxera  in  Switzerland. —This 
pest  made  considerable  progress  last  year  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  Waadtlande  (Vaud)  the  Vines 
were  attacked  with  great  virulence.  Of  the  6,508 
hectares  planted  with  Vines,  thirty-four  hectares 
were  devastated  by  Phylloxera.  Although  the 
percentage  of  ^  p.c. ,  may  appear  small,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  sixty-eight  out 
of  a  total  of  1S3  winegrowers,  i  e.,  roughly  about 
one-third,  had  their  vineyards  affected.  The 
owners  hesitate  to  introduce  the  American  Grape- 
vines as  stocks  on  which  to  graft,  fearing  a 
deterioration  of  the  good  quality  of  the  wine, 
although  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

Nottingham  Allotment  Holders.— In  the 

Eastern  Division  of  Nottingham  there  are  a  large 
number  of  small  garden  allotment  holders  (com- 
memorated in  Dean  Hole's  Book  of  the  Hose),  who, 
for  a  nominal  rent,  obtain  sufficient  ground  in  which 
to  produce  all  the  vegetables  they  require.  The 
expansion  and  changes  which  have  recently  taken 
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ijilace  iu  this  part  of  the  town  threaten  to  disturb 
the  holders,  and  for  this  inconvenience  they  claim 
compensation.  But,  not  content  with  monetary 
compensation,  the  garden  holders  claim  tho  right 
to  remove  the  stock.  The  garden  holders  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  called  the  Federation 
of  Garden  Holders,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
influence  the  elections  to  gain  their  ends. 

COLCHICUM  SlBTHORPII.— From  Mr.  Ewbank 
we  have  received  specimens  of  this  handsome 
species.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  rich 
colouring,  the  segments  being  densely  chequered 
with  violet  on  a  white  ground  ;  a  yellowish  stripe 
occupying  the  segment  from  the  base  upwards  for 
more  than  half  their  length.  "This  Colchicum." 
says  Mr.  EwBANK,  "has  divided  with  Sternbergia 
macrantha  the  autumnal  honours  of  my  garden, 
■and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more 
attractive  of  the  two,  but  the  Colchicum  is  much 
more  floriferous.  ...  It  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  anyone  who  wauts  to  have  an  exceptionally  tine 
thing  in  his  garden  at  this  time  of  year." 

Emigration  Prospects.— We  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  a  circular  issued  from 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway, 
Westminster,  on  October  1  :  — 

"The  season  for  emigration  to  Canada  is  now 
over,  except  for  female  servants,  who  are  always  in 
large  demand,  and  for  persons  with  capital. 

"  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  plenty  of  farm 
labour  of  a  kind,  but  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  skilled  hands ;  farmers,  however,  as  a  rule  do 
not  otfer  permanent  employment,  but  only  during 
the  busy  seasons. 

"  In  Victoria  there  are  excellent  openings  for 
farmers,  dairy  farmers,  and  fruit-growers,  if  they 
have  a  little  capital,  and  some  experience  of  the 
country.  Also  for  general  female  servants,  able  to 
do  cooking,  washing,  and  housework  ;  and  cooks, 
'housemaid?,  nurses,  &c,  in  the  larger  towns. 

'In  Queensland  the  demand  for  farm  labourers  and 
domestic  servants  continues,  and  the  colony  is  now 
granting  considerable  assistance  in  the  way  of  free, 
Assisted  and  nominated  passages  to  this  class  of 
labour. 

"The  last  report  shows  that  there  were  plenty  of 
work  in  New  Zealand. 

"Persons  are  warned  against  going  to  South 
Africa  in  search  of  work,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
They  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  up  country. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  persons  there  at  the 
(present  time  who  are  out  of  employment.'' 

Californian   Vegetables     for     London 

Market. — In  so  excellent  condition  do  all  kinds 
of  fruit  arrive  from  California,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  introducing  Aspa- 
ragus to  the  English  market.  As  we  are  told,  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  but  the  cool  chamber  of 
the  steamer  was  a  trifle  too  cool  ;  the  "grass  "  was 
frozen,  and  so  rendered  unfit  for  marketing.  Next 
season  every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  supplies 
of  Asparagus  in  good  condition  to  consumers  here 
at  a  reasonable  charge.  It  is  a  "  long  order  "  from 
the  Pacific  to  Covent  Garden.  By-and-by  it  may 
be  found  possible  to  make  it  a  paying  concern  to 
$>lace  orders  for  the  same  vegetable  at  the  Cape. 

Fruit  Cultivation  at  Wye  College.— 
■Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Walters,  EaBtwell  Park 
Gardens,  Kent,  informs  us  that  the  authorities  of 
the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  have  com- 
menced fruit  cultivation  in  earnest,  and  experi- 
ments will  be  made  in  respect  to  the  effects  of 
different  manures  upon  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
fruits.  When  our  correspondent  visited  the  estab- 
lishment recently  the  fruit-trees  were  most  pro- 
mising, and  were  growing  well,  and  producing 
•excellent  crops.  As  the  soil  of  the  district  is  poor, 
and  of  little  depth,  upon  a  subsoil  of  chalk  and 
gravel,  the  conditions  are  not  of  the  best  ;  but 
Mr.  Deadman,  the  horticultural  instructor  at  the 
college,  has  in  a  large  measure  overcome  these 
adverse  circumstances. 


"  Wheat-ear  ••  Sweet  William.— The  Car- 
nation not  infrequently  produces  in  place  of  flowers 
a  series  of  overlapping  bracts,  which  form  a  spike 
and  give  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  Wheat-ear. 
Sweet  Williams  are  liable  to  a  similar  change. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  peculiarity.  To  the 
botanist  it  is  very  interesting,  but  the  flower-lover 
would  prefer  the  plant  not  to  be  so  eccentric.  We 
are  quite  at  the  loss  to  give  a  reason  why  one 
plant  alone  among  many  others  growing  in  like 
conditions  should  assume  this  appearance. 

Proliferous  Apple.— Messrs.  Proctor  & 
Son,  of  Chesterfield,  send  us  a  small  Apple,  grafted 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  From  the  graft 
proceed  two  or  three  leaf-bearing  shoots  of  the 
ordinary  character,  together  with  a  fruit-stalk 
bearing  a  small  Apple,  from  whose  centre  grows 
out  another  leaf-bearing  shoot.  Among  the  very 
numerous  specimens  of  proliferous  Apples  that  have 
passed  through  our  hands,  we  have  never  seen  one 
precisely  like  this. 

University  College,  London.  —  Professor 
F.  W.  Oliver,  D.Sc,  delivered  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  this  week,  a  lecture 
introductory  to  the  work  of  the  session  1900 
1901  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  laws  and  of 
science.  Professor  Carey  Foster,  principal  of  the 
college,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Professor  Oliver  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  staff  their  hearty  greetings  to  new 
and  old  studeuts  and  to  Professor  Carey  Foster, 
who  came  back  with  the  title  of  Principal  to  give 
them  the  advantage  of  his  ripe  judgment  in  the 
work  of  the  college.  The  lecturer  went  on  to 
deal  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  science  of  botany,  and  said  the  country 
was  becoming  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of 
defective  education  which,  in  the  matter  of 
the  army,  had  been  brought  home  to  them 
at  the  present  day.  The  founding  of  a  uni- 
versity there  could  not  in  the  long  run  fail  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  study  in  botany  as  in 
other  subjects.  They  might  expect  to  have  in 
London,  at  a  not  very  distant  time,  a  botanical 
institute  such  as  existed  in  certain  other  university 
towns.  The  site  for  such  a  botanical  institute 
must  evidently  be  the  site  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Regent's  Park.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Society  held  its  gardens  on  a  lease  from  the  Crown 
on  very  easy  terms,  and  not  long  ago  the  gardens 
might  have  been  obtained  for  purely  scientific 
purposes,  but  latterly  the  illuminated  fetes,  the 
decorated  donkey  -  chaise,  the  maypole,  and 
the  pastoral  play  had  engrossed  much  of  the 
Society's  attention,  and  the  gardens  had  become 
a  kind  of  modern  Ranelagh.  A  small  portion 
of  the  ground  certainly  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  and  economic 
plants,  but  the  garden  did  not  occupy  the  place  it 
should  as  a  botanical  garden  for  the  neighbouring 
colleges.  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  ground 
had  now  passed  away,  and  the  Crown  had  uncon- 
ditionally renewed,  or  undertaken  to  renew,  the 
lease  for  a  long  term  of  years,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  would  refuse 
to  entertain  any  well-devised  plan  put  forward 
by  the  colleges.  In  addition  to  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories  at  the  institute,  there  should 
be  ample  place  for  the  museum  and  collections, 
and  around  the  institute  should  he  reserved 
three  or  four  acres  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the 
colleges  as  their  botanic  gardens.  Suitable  class- 
houses  should  be  erected,  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
gardens  be  encouraged  among  the  students.  The 
country  was  expecting  in  the  near  future  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army  and  of  the  Army  Reserve 
on  modern  lines,  and  he  advocated  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  trained  in  forestry.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  in  this  country  for  an  efficient  school  of 
forestry,  and,  as  there  threatened  to  be  a  timber 
famine  shortly,  it  was  of  national  importance  that 
the  matter  should  be  studied  and  dealt  with  by  the 
State.   Times. 
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[See  Supplementary  Illustration] 

The  seat  of  Lord  LlaDgattock  is  one  of  those 
charming  gardens  of  which  the  gardening  public  see 
and  hear  but  little.  The  mansion  and  gardens  are 
situated  in  a  lovely  undulating  deer  park,  about 
four  miles  from  the  historic  town  of  Monmouth. 
This  quaint  town  has  a  sort  of  old  world  look  about 
it,  with  its  ancient  buildings  and  traditions,  that 
seems  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  business 
of  the  town  flourished  better  in  days  far  back,  than 
it  does  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

Before  entering  the  park,  at  the  commencement 
of  July,  I  came  in  view  of  a  large  block  of  modern 
farm-buildings,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
and  rearing  of  pedigree  Shire  horses.  Specimens 
from  this  noted  stud  enable  Lord  Llangattock  to 
take  leading  positions  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  other  shows. 

Next  are  some  very  handsome  entrance  gates  and 
lodge,  the  commencement  of  a  new  carriage  drive, 
skilfully  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Milner, 
the  celebrated  landscape  artist.  The  new  drive  is 
some  3  miles  in  length,  and  sweeps  along  through 
some  charming  and  varied  sylvan  scenery,  with 
easy,  graceful,  curves  and  gradients  ;  and  there  is  a 
little  stream  winding  along  in  the  dingle  below. 
Some  very  effective  planting  has  been  done  here 
with  choice  specimen  Conifers,  also  large  irregular 
groups  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Rhodo- 
dendron, Azalea,  Laburnum,  coloured  Thorns, 
Broom,  Gueldres  Rose,  Lilac,  &c,  in  conjunction 
with  the  older  groves  of  Beech,  Oak,  Silver  Birch, 
Chestnut,  and  other  forest  trees  that  have  been 
judiciously  thinned  out. 

Iu  the  excavations  here  and  there,  pieces  of 
natural  rock  have  been  allowed  to  project  through 
the  surface-slope  of  the  banks,  and  are  very  effec- 
tive, appearing  above  the  St.  John's  Wort  and  the 
common  Brake-Fern.  Messrs.  Pulham  have  also 
been  entrusted  to  add  to  the  above  some  of  their 
celebrated  rock-work,  and  so  well  has  it  been  done 
that  it  is  difficult;  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
artificial — that  at  the  lake  end  being  specially  good. 

The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  present  Lord  Llangattock.  Under 
his  lordship's  own  personal  supervision,  judicious 
openings  and  thinnings  have  been  made  in  the 
woodlands  from  time  to  time,  showing  graceful, 
informal  outlines  ;  whilst  long,  irregular  vistas  of 
the  distant  landscape,  in  connection  with  the 
beautifully-undulating  surface,  have  been  most 
cleverly  brought  out.  As  one  passes  along,  these 
beautiful  effects  keep  changing. 

There  are  no  boundary  lines  or  fences  to  be  seen  ; 
it  is  not  often  one  finds  workmen's  cottages  ob- 
truding in  park  scenery,  but  as  there  are  some  here 
presented  in  old  English,  timbered  black  and  white, 
they  really  look  very  picturesque,  nestling  among 
the  foliage  of  forest  trees,  quite  worthy  of  their 
position. 

The  flower-gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  have 
been  laid  out  with  taste  ;  the  former  is  on  a  series 
of  terraces  on  grass. 

I  noticed,  in  addition  to  beds  of  usual  summer 
flowers,  a  series  of  beds  of  Erica  carnea,  and 
coloured  gravel  paths,  but  had  previously  hoped  I 
had  seen  the  last  of  coloured  gravel  gardening. 
Another  flower-garden  has  a  somewhat  peculiar 
design — Yew  hedges  about  3  feet  high,  planted  in 
disconnected,  various-sized  right  angles,  each  angle 
thus  formed  being  planted  with  tall,  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  to  flower  late  in  the  season,  such  as 
Rudbeckias,  Pyrethrums,  Phlox,  Pentstemons, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Anemone  japonica,  &c. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
formal  semicircular  row  of  erect-growing  Cypress, 
which  I  think  spoils  an  otherwise  beautiful  land- 
scape. 

There  is  also  a  little  topiary  work,  which  may  be 
in  character  with  old  mansions  of  historic  fame,  but 
in  which  I  fail  to  see  any  beauty.  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii  is  an  extra  fine  specimen,  fully  70  feet 
high  and  about  35  feet  through.  Thuya  gigantea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoni,  C.   gracilis   glauca,  Thujopsis 
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borealis,  and  other  coniferous  trees  are  well  repre- 
sented by  fine  specimens ;  also  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  and  several  Retinosporas. 

The  finest  specimen  of  Tilia  argentea  pendula  (or, 
rrectly  speaking,  Tilia  petiolaris),  is  growing 
xuriantly,  so  is  one  of  the  best  variegated  forms 
of  Acer  pseudo-platanus  alba  variegatus  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  also  on  the  lawn  a  grand 
specimen  of  that  rare  Ash,  Fraxinus  parvifolia, 
fully  40  feet  high. 

I  next  saw  a  small  lake,  where  Nymphaja  odorata 
and  other  water-plants  flourish,  whilst  on  an  island 
there  are  two  graceful  Weeping  Willows.  Hardy 
Bamboos  and  Water-sedges  are  very  effective  on  the 
edges  of  the  lake. 

Continuing,  I  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  Cistus  villoaus  being  one  mass  of 
charming  white  flowers  ;  Rhododendrons,  Phila- 
delphus,  Spira»as,  and  Azaleas,  were  very  fine. 
The  Golden  Yew  was  at  its  brightest  gold,  and 
completely  killed  the  colour  of  its  companion, 
Cornus  Spathi.  The  higher  study  of  art  required 
to  effectively  carry  out  the  modern  system  of 
gradation  of  shades  of  colour  in  perfect  harmony,  of 
living  shrubs  and  plants  in  masses,  is  not  yet 
always  a  success. 

Fruit  Cultivation,  &c. 
The  Hendre  gardens  have  long  been  famous  for 
high-class  fruit  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Coomber  is  a 
past-master  in  his  profession,  as  recent  awards  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  fully 
testified.  In  October  last,  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  his  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  also  a 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  during  this  summer 
for  a  collection  of  thirteen  Pineapples. 

In  the  Gardeners' Chronicle,  August  IS,  p.  131,  an 
illustration  appeared  which  showed  a  marvellous 
crop  of  Peaches  in  a  house,  and  I  saw  other  houses 
in  which  the  trees  all  carried  excellent  crops  of 
fruit.  Several  vineries  contained  good  successional 
crops  of  the  most  useful  sized  bunches  of  good 
Grapes.  I  thought  Lady  Hutt,  inarched  on  to 
Foster's  SeedliDg,  much  improved  by  the  union. 
Appley  Towers  and  Gros  Maroc  also  had  been 
inarched  on  to  Madresrield  Court,  but  this  I 
considered  putting  ' '  the  beggar  on  to  the  gentleman. " 
Four  houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Pine- 
apples ;  two  houses  for  the  Queen  or  summer 
section,  and  two  for  Smooth  Cayenne  and  C. 
Rothschild. 

Melons  are  also  a  strong  feature,  Hendre  Seedling 
and  Blenheim  Orange  only  are  grown.  Curiously, 
these  two  Melons  were  brought  out  at  the  same 
show  at  South  Kensington,  in  May,  1SS0,  the 
latter  obtaining  a  First-class  Certificate,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  September  of  the  same 
year. 

Negro  Largo  is  the  favourite  Fig  grown  on  the 
one  good  crop  system,  in  restricted  borders. 

There  are  special  houses  for  Strawberry-forcing, 
Tomatos,  Roses,  Carnations,  Ferns,  Orchids,  also 
for  the  usual  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  large  numbers  of  winter -flowering  plants 
being  required  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
mansion. 

On  the  outside  walls  I  observed  a  quantity  of 
healthy  cordon-Pears,  carrying  good  crops  of  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Pears,  chiefly  on  the  Quince  stock. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  full  of  healthy-looking 
fruit  in  variety. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  somewhat  small,  and 
necessitates  close  cropping.  The  staple  soil  is  a 
reddish  marl,  apparently  well  suited  for  Peas,  as 
there  were  some  very  fine  rows  of  the  varieties 
Autocrat,  Sturdy,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  others. 
The  hardy  fruit  garden  proper  is  situated  some 
distance  away  on  a  specially  selected  site  at  a  high 
elevation,  sheltered  by  trees  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  sloping  to  S.W.,  with  natural  drainage. 

The  Gooseberry,  Currant,  and  Cherry  quarter 
measures  100  yards  by  50  yards,  and  is  completely 
and  permanently  netted  in  by  iron  galvanized  wire 
fixed  to  iron  tube  standards,  as  an  efficient  pro- 
tection from  birds.    This  arrangement,  Mr.  Coomber 


informed  me,  was  the  only  course  open  to  him  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  ravages  of  birds,  and 
to  always  secure  good  crops  of  these  fruits,  the 
first  cost  was  soon  repaid. 

Alongside  was  a  large  plantation  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  grown  as  open  bushes,  planted  12  feet 
apart,  all  ways,  and  a  finer  or  better  managed  lot 
of  trees,  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
witness. 

Amongst  Plums,  Czar,  Early  Prolific,  Transparent 
Gage,  Monarch,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Denniston's 
Superb,  were  very  heavily  laden  with  fruits. 

Apples  and  Pears,  in  leading  varieties,  were  in 
the  best  of  health,  and  carrying  good  crops. 
Spraying  is  diligently  attended  to,  and  insects  have 
no  quarter  at  The  Hendre.  Root-pruning  is  also 
practised  in  these  gardens.   W.  Crump,  V.M.H. 


YUCCA  GLORIOSA. 

In  the  hardy  Yuccas,  we  have  most  effective 
flowering- plants  for  a  town  or  country  garden,  and 
Y.  gloriosa  is  one  of  the  most  handsome.  We  have 
a  photograph  upon  our  table  which  pictures  the 
species  in  full  flower  in  a  small,  over-shadowed  back 
garden  in  London,  and  it  appears  perfectly  happy. 
But  the  photo  reproduced  in  fig.  77,  p.  2G3.  was  taken 
in  Lord  Ilchester's  garden,  at  Abbotsbury  Castle, 
Dorsetshire,  where  the  conditions  are  most  opposite 
to  those  described  above,  and  where  the  plants, 
which  it  will  be  seen,  are  interspersed  with  other 
flowering  plants  in  a  very  large  bed,  have  every- 
thing in  their  favour.  Our  readers  may  judge  how 
well  they  merit  such  little  attention  as  is  needed  to 
cultivate  them  successfully.  In  Lord  Hchester's 
garden,  Y.  gloriosa  produces  flower-stems  15  feet 
in  height.       

THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  night  temperatures  have  again  been  very 
variable  during  the  past  week,  while  the  days  con- 
tinued, as  a  rule,  warm.  On  several  occasions 
frosts  threatened,  but  on  no  night  did  the  exposed 
thermometer  descend  quite  so  low  as  the  freezing- 
point.  The  soil  is  now  at  about  a  seasonable  tem- 
perature at  1  foot  deep,  but  about  2°  warmer  than 
the  average  at  2  feet  deep.  Rain  has  fallen  on  four 
of  the  last  eight  days  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch — not  sufficient  after  the 
previous  spell  of  dry  weather  to  art'ect  either  of  the 
percolation  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  4|  hours  a  day,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
capital  record  for  the  time  of  year. 
September. 

This  was  a  warm,  dry,  calm,  and  sunny  Sep- 
tember. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  temperature  was 
only  about  1  degree  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
month.  The  fact  is,  although  there  occurred  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  warm  days,  the  nights 
proved  as  a  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  unseasonably 
cold.  On  eight  of  these  nights  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to  within  4  degrees  of  the 
freezing  point,  but  at  no  time  below  that  point.  So 
that,  although  the  nights  were  cold  generally,  the 
extreme  minimum  registered  by  that  thermometer 
was  unusually  high  for  the  month.  One  other 
feature  as  regards  temperature  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  and  that  is  the  great  average  difference 
between  the  lowest  night,  and  highest  day  readings. 
Rain  fell  on  only  six  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth 
of  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  amount  was  deposited  during  the 
last  week.  As  compared  with  the  average  quantity 
for  the  month,  the  deficiency  was  equivalent  to 
over  9 \  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  surface  in 
my  garden.  Indeed,  the  total  fall  was  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  mean  quantity  for  the  month,  and 
smaller  than  in  any  September,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  1S65  and  1S90,  during  the  past  forty-five 
years.  The  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air 
was  less  than  three  miles  an  hour,  making  this, 
with  one  exception,  the  calmest  September  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  air  was  unusually  dry, 
and  the  sun   shone  on    an  average  for  about  five 


and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  nearly  one  hour  a  day 
longer  than  is  seasonable.  HaviDg  now  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  summer-half  of  the  drainage  year, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest.  The 
rainfall  of  the  past  six  months  falls  short  of 
the  mean  for  this  period  by  over  3|  inches- 
— equivalent  to  a  loss  of  nearly  IS  gallons 
on  each  square  yard  of  surface.  Taking  the  last- 
three  summers  together,  they  are  the  driest  in  the 
past  forty-five  years.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  pass- 
ing through  a  long  series  of  dry  summers  (meaning 
by  summers,  the  six  months  ending  September), 
for  only  two  of  the  last  eighteen  have  been  at 
Berkhamsted  in  any  way  wet  ones,  and  even  in 
these  two  the  rainfall  was  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  average.  E.  M. ,  Berkhamsted,  October  2,  190<\ 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS,  READING. 

The  trials  of  Tomatos,  Beets,  Cabbages,  &c,  are 
made  at  the  seed  farm  and  trial-grounds  situate  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  These  trials  are  con- 
ducted on  a  large  and  in  a  very  thorough  manner, 
with  definite  aims  and  purposes.  An  inspection  which 
we  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  making,  showed 
how  very  necessary  such  trials  are,  and  must  al ways- 
be,  in  view  of  the  many  so-called  novelties  brought 
out,  especially  of  Tomatos,  for  it  is  only  by  means 
of  comparative  trials  such  as  these  that  the  real 
value,  if  any,  of  varieties  is  obtainable. 

Then  again,  there  are  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  from  abroad,  of  which  the  Tomato  is  an 
example,  which  may  be  excellent  in  the  country  of 
their  origin,  or  which  are  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  but  which  meet 
with  no  commendation  here  ;  as  is  the  case  with 
the  very  small-fruited  varieties  of  this  vegetable- 
fruit.  Some  of  these  have  been  in  commerce  tor 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  except  as  curiosities, 
scarcely  anyone  grows  them  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  and  until  frost  destroys 
the  plants,  an  extensive  and  most  interesting 
trial  of  Tomatos  and  Runner  Beans  is  being 
conducted  at  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's  grounds. 
There  are  320  different  parcels  of  Tomato-plants, 
set  out  in  rows  of  ten  plants  in  a  row,  and  the  rows 
standing  at  3  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  thus 
afforded  ample  space  for  full  development  on  the 
single-stem  method.  Each  is  afforded  a  stake 
about  4  feet  in  height,  to  which  it  is  secured. 
Some  rows  consisted  of  their  stock  or  control  varie- 
ties, others  were  such  as  they  supply  to  their 
customers,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  varieties 
obtained  from  different  sources,  both  native  and 
foreign,  so  that  the  trials  are  comparative  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  as  similar,  or  supposed  similar,  varieties 
are  planted  contiguously,  comparisons  are  readily 
made. 

Taking  the  rows  seriatim,  the  first  seven  at  one 
end  of  the  plot  represent  Tomato  Earliest-of-AIl, 
obtained  from  various  sources.  Of  these  the  best 
fruit  have  but  little  corrugation,  and  the  firm 
hopes  in  time  to  obtain  smooth  and  globose  fruits  ; 
only  one  variety  has  remained  hitherto  obstinately 
corrugated.  A  variety  a  few  days  later  in  ripen- 
ing (a  matter  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
private  gardener,  but  meaning  much  to  the  grower 
for  market),  is  Mortimer's  Winter  Beauty,  a  nice- 
lookiDg  fruit,  rather  deeper  measured  from  apex  to 
stalk  than  the  first-named,  with  but  few  seeds,  and 
very  solid  flesh.  We  were  told  that  1  ton  of  the 
fruits  only  yielded  1  lb.  of  seed  !  This  variety  is 
very  good  under  glass. 

Chiswick  red,  a  once  favourite  variety,  is  a 
characteristic  variety  ;  small,  and  of  the  shape  of  a 
Plum.  Early  July  (Laxton's),  is  a  nice  early 
variety  with  solid  pulp,  and  almost  as  early  as 
Earliestof-All.  Sutton's  Peerless  is  a  heavy 
bearing,  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
quite  smooth  in  outline,  and  a  great  cropper. 
Similar  to  it,  is  Armitage's  Crimson  Beauty,  with 
fruits  of  middle  size,  and  similar  to  those  of  Peerless. 
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Magnum  Bonum,  one  of  the  best  varieties,  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  next  earliest  to  Earliest-of-All, 
excellent  for  field  culture,  but  not  recommended 
for  forcing  or  cultivation  under  glass.  A  good 
strain  of  the  old  Corrugated  Red  was  noted  ;  it  is 
still  enquired  for,  as  it  crops  well,  and  the  seed  is 
cheap. 

An  American  variety  named  Early  Ruby  comes 
into  use  about  the  same  time  as  Early  Beauty,  and 
the  fruit  is  bigger  and  slightly  ribbed.  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  little  taller  plant,  has  rather  small  fruits, 
which  are  more  globose  than,  and  comes  in  use 
about  the  same  time  as  Peerless  ;  it  is  a  variety 
that  crops  very  heavily.  A  variety  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  Peerless  is  Abundance,  but  it 
crops  less  heavily  ;  the  first  fruits  are  fit  for  use 
at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  that  variety. 

A  strain  of  Main  Crop  raised  from  the  seeds  of 


the  last  named,  but  the  fruits  and  clusters  exceed 
it  in  size  ;  it  is  crimson  coloured,  and  a  well 
flavoured  fruit  to  eat  raw.  The  old  Vick's 
Criterion,  an  American  variety  with  downy,  pink 
coloured  skin,  once  much  in  vogue  here,  was 
remarked  in  a  row  of  capitally  cropped  plants  ;  it 
has  few  admirers  now,  the  colour  not  meeting  the 
popular  taste.  Sutton's  Eclipse  is  an  early  form  of 
Perfection,  and  a  good  bearer  ;  and  the  Apple-form 
of  the  variety  is  very  good,  more  especially  under 
glass.  The  trials  of  Frogmore  Selected  seemed  to 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  the  variety  will  need  much 
more  selecting  ;  some  of  its  fruits  are  globose  as  in 
Perfection,  and  others  are  of  the  Apple  shape — it  is  a 
good  cropper,  and  ripens  off  well.  Of  the  fine 
variety  Best-of-All,  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
rows,  but  those  raised  from  seeds  of  the  more 
recent  strains  of  it  showed  the  more  perfect  form, 


off  satisfactorily.  Yellow  Dwarf  Gem  is  of  good 
form,  the  plant  dwarf,  aDd  well  suited  for  pot  as 
well  as  out-of-doors  culture.  Golden  Perfection  is 
one  of  the  largest  smooth-fruited  varieties,  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Webb's  Sovereign  seems  to  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  Prince  of  Wales.  Toogood's 
Golden  Gem,  and  Sutton's  Golden  Nugget  greatly 
resemble  each  other  ;  and  Veitch's  Golden  Jubilee 
is  like  Sutton's  Golden  Perfection.  Quicksure,  an 
American  novelty,  has  rose-coloured  fruits,  which 
are  ripe  at  about  one  and  the  same  time ;  the 
plant  bears  heavily. 

Beans. 
There  were  remarked  many  trials  of  the  climbing 
Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans,  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  differing  considerably  in  the 
strength  of  the  bine,  and  its  ability  to  climb,  and 
in  cropping.     Sutton's   Tender-and-True   appeared 


Fig.  77. — tccca  gloriosa,  in  lord  ilchester's  garden  at  abbotsbury  castle,  Dorsetshire,     (see  p.  262 


a  plant  that  had  been  grafted  on  the  Victoria 
Potato  was  remarked.  The  plants  of  this  curious 
blend  are,  this  year,  dwarfer,  and  the  fruits 
smaller  than  usual,  but  the  clusters  bigger  than 
heretofore — changes  due  probably  to  the  nature  of 
the  season.  The  true  Main  Crop  has  big  clusters  of 
flattish  globose  fruits,  some  of  which  come  corru- 
gated.    It  is  apparently  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

A  variety  named  Wonder  of  Italy,  an  enormous 
•cropper,  is  excellent  for  out- of  door  cultivation  ; 
The  fruit  is  of  about  the  size  of  Denniston  Superb 
Plum,  and  inclined  to  the  Pear  shape — in  Italy  it 
is  used  in  the  dry  state  as  well  as  fresh,  and  is 
found  in  almost  every  provision  shop  and  household. 
The  Pear  shaped  Tomato  was  remarked  among  the 
trials — it  is  good  for  ornamentation  ;  as  are  also 
the  Currant,  the  Cluster,  and  the  Cherry  varieties. 
The  fruit  racemes  of  the  Cluster  measures,  in  many 
instances,  9  inches  in  length,  and  all  the  fruits  on 
the  clusters  were  ripe  ;  the  weight  of  fruit  is 
■considerable,  probably  would  equal  that  of  any  of 
the  large-fruited  varieties.     Sutton's  Dessert  is  like 


and  bore  the   most   fruit — a  capital  sample  taken 
in  its  entirety. 

Trophy  still  holds  its  own  as  a  great  cropper.  Of 
the  variety  Perfection,  there  were  many  trials 
noted ;  and  Messrs.  Sutton  state  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent cropper,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  Eclipse,  as 
has  beeu  stated,  or  as  Best-of-All.  The  Peach  has 
downy,  pink-coloured  fruits,  which  are  borne  on 
long  bunches  ;  it  bears  heavily.  Dickson's  White 
Queen  is  really  a  pale  yellow  fruit,  which  has 
cropped  only  moderately  this  year.  Sutton's  .Sun- 
beam is  a  yellow-coloured,  egg-shaped  fruit,  which 
has  very  solid  flesh,  and  the  verdict  as  to  its 
cropping  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  variety  ; 
it  is  very  distinct.  Golden  Nugget  is  the  earliest 
of  the  yellow-fruited  varieties,  and  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  dessert  Tomato.  The  largest  yellow 
Tomato  is  Golden  Queen,  which  has  slightly  corru- 
gated fruits,  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  is  always  good 
out-of-doors  ;  a  decided  acquisition.  Another  good 
cropping  yellow-fruited  variety  is  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  has  fruits  of  middle-size,  solid,  and  ripeniDg 


to  be  under  exactly  identical  conditions,  the  best 
of  the  lot.  The  variety  Excelsior,  a  sport  from 
Canadian  Wonder,  differs  in  leaf  and  in  style  of 
growth  from  the  others,  and  superficially  the  seed 
is  similar ;  but  there  are  differences.  The  firm 
appears  to  possess  the  finest  type  of  this  climbing 
French  Bean  that  we  have  hitherto  observed. 

Of  Runner  Beans  the  variety  Abundance  is  a  fine 
early  podder,  the  seeds  of  which  are  white,  and 
equally  fit  for  use  in  the  unripe  as  the  ripe  state  ; 
it  has,  when  young,  a  long,  broad,  flat  pod.  Prize- 
winner is  another  large-podded  Bean,  that  con- 
tinues fit  for  consumption  for  along  period  of  time  ; 
the  seeds  are  wholly  of  a  pale  purple  colour  when 
ripe. 

Cabbages,  Savoys,  &C. 

The  trials  of  these  may  only  be  alluded  to  at  the 
present  moment,  it  being  yet  too  early  to  form 
opinions  about  them,  excepting  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  a  few  excessively  dwarf,  early-hearting 
varieties  ;  the  trials  are  very  comprehensive,  and 
cover  a  large  area  of  land.     The  same  holds  good  of 
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Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Beetroots  form  an 
interesting  trial,  the  varieties  including  all  that  are 
obtainable,  and  a  few  very  choice  ones  were 
remarked. 

Flowering  Annuals. 

Among  some  of  the  best  of  these  now  in  bloom 
are  dwarf  strains  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  reaching 
scarcely  9  inches  in  height,  and  IS  inches  in 
diameter,  and  forming  glowing  cushions  of  colour. 
There  are  some  pretty  stellate-flowered  varieties 
not  so  good  for  massiog  or  forming  lines  and 
borders,  but  affording  choice  material  for  cutting. 
The  taller  (1  foot)  Phlox  Drummondi  are  as  good 
as  the  dwarf  form,  and  the  range  of  colour  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Planted  at  "2  feet  apart, 
these  Phloxes  more  than  touch  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  plant  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi much  too  thickly,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
plants,  from  lack  of  light  and  air,  grow  tall,  and 
produce  most  of  their  blooms  at  the  top  of  the 
plants.  Except  in  very  poor  soils,  at  the  least 
\\  foot  space  should  be  afforded. 

Petunias  of  a  dwarf  strain  and  of  the  richest  tints 
imaginable  were  remarked,  these  being  likewise  set 
out  at  2  feet  apart  ;  the  seaBon  is,  however,  nearly 
over  for  them.  A  fine  semi-double  flowered  strain 
of  Hollyhock  from  America  had  been  very  flori- 
ferous,  and  as  it  is  a  tall,  robust  grower,  throwing 
up  two  and  three  stems  10  ft.  high,  and  apparently  is 
disease-proof  so  far,  it  would  take  the  place  of  our 
own  varieties  ;  and  the  flowers  being  only  partially 
double,  they  do  not  suffer  in  wet  weather. 

Marguerite-Carnations  were  being  extensively 
tried,  and  all  the  colours  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
in  border  Carnations  are  reproduced  in  these  ;  more- 
over, the  forms  of  the  flowers  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  plants  are  still  covered  with  flowers, 
and  when  these  are  over  the  plants  would  rapidly 
produce  another  crop  if  potted  up  and  given  glass 
protection  ;  for  cutting  purposes  these  Carnations 
are  invaluable.  The  varieties  come  true  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  early  spring. 

A  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum)  was  remarked 
which  is  very  dwarf,  has  crisped  foliage,  which  never 
needs  clipping  or  pinching,  which  never  flowers,  or 
scarcely  ever.     Propagation  is  by  division. 

In  the  Houses 

are  numerous  Begonias  ripening  their  seed,  and 
amongst  them  tine  strains  of  single  forms  in  many 
tints,  but  chiefly  light  ones,  these  being  at  the 
present  time  mostly  in  favour  with  buyers.  Semi- 
double  and  single- flowered  crested  forms  are 
becoming  common,  the  cresting  appearing  on  the 
middle  area  of  the  petals  as  in  Cyclamens. 

Apropos  of  Begonias,  some  beds  in  the  open  were 
filled  with  well  -  flowered  plants  of  the  single 
varieties,  which  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
January  last.  The  various  colours  come  true  from 
seed.  The  blooms  were  generally  poised  erect  on 
9-inch  stems,  and  the  effect  was  far  superior  to 
that  which  zonal  Pelargoniums  afford  at  this  part 
of  the  season. 


Home  Correspondence. 


FLOWERING  OF  PHYLLOSTACHYS  NIGRA  VAR 
PUNCTATA. — This  variety  of  the  Black  Bamboo  is  in 
full  flower  in  the  gardens  here,  and  the  inflorescence, 
apart  from  the  plant,  to  all  appearance  is  dead,  the 
foliage  being  quite  brown.  The  once  graceful 
sprays,  which  are  fast  passing  into  the  seed-stage, 
now  resemble  long  seed  sprays  of  the  perennial 
Bye-grass,  some  of  the  flowers  still  showing  the 
drooping  pollen  covered  anthers.  The  early  formed 
flowers  are  now  more  swollen  as  they  approach 
what  1  take  to  be  the  seeding  stage.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  variety  of  P.  nigra  is 
flowering  in  other  collections,  as  some  species  are 
generally  supposed  to  do.  Bambusa  gracilis  (syn. 
Thamnocalamus  Falconeri)  in  the  year  1886-87 
flowered  spontaneously  at  Cannes,  and  seedlings 
germinated  freely  in  a  shallow  rivulet  running 
through  the  grounds.  This  B.  gracilis  died  out- 
right I  believe  in  all  the  gardens  where  it  was 
grown  at  that  period.     To  complete  the  history  of 


our  P.  nigra  punctata,  Lord  Ilchester  purchased  it 
amongst  other  species  from,  I  believe,  M.  Latour- 
Marliac,  of  Temple-sur-Lot,  in  1896.  And  the  present 
plant  in  flower  is  a  division  taken  from  this  two 
years  ago  this  month.  Its  height  is  only  4  to  5  feet, 
and  quite  diminutive  in  comparison  to  the  height 
P.  nigra  usually  attains  to.  The  finest  specimens 
I  have  seen  of  the  species  were  at  Villa  Girard,  St. 
Hi'lcoe,  Nice,  which  were  considerably  over  25  feet 
high,  and  the  canes  had  a  girth  at  the  bottom  of 
3  inches.  Contrary  to  Arundinaria  Simoni,  which 
continues  to  live  in  a  degenerative  way  after  flower- 
ing, as  it  does  here,  annually,  I  think  P.  nigra 
punctata  will  succumb  after  seeding.  /.  Benbow, 
Abbotsbury  Castle  Gardens,  Dorsetshire. 

THE    WEATHER     IN     NORTH     CORNWALL.— The 

rainfall  during  September  amounted  to  2'12  inches  ; 
the  heaviest  fall  during  twenty-four  hours  was 
•59  inch,  measured  at  9  a.m.  on  September  2,  and 
there  were  sixteen  rainless  days.  The  barometric 
pressure  has  been  remarkably  even,  the  lowest 
reading  was  29  40  inches,  at  9  p.m.  on  September  27, 
and  the  highest  3052  inches,  at  S  a.m.  on  the  12th. 
The  temperature  as  registered  by  a  thermometer, 
3  feet  from  the  ground  and  facing  due  north,  has 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  35°  Fan.,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  to  a  maximum  of  78°  on  the  7th.  On 
only  nine  occasions  have  we  registered  above 
70°  Fah.  Generally  speaking,  the  nights  have 
been  cold  with  very  heavy  deposits  of  dew.  There 
has  been  an  absence  this  month  of  such  winds  as 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Apples  and  Pears  in 
September  last  year.  A.  C.  B.,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

MONTBRETIAS  MILDEWED  (see  also  p.  268).— 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  year  for  mildew  on 
all  plants  liable  to  it.  Hybrid  Crocosmias, 
Flag  -  Irises,  Rosas,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
have  suffered  especially  in  my  garden.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  communicated  from  one  genus 
to  another,  though  the  mildew  is  very  different  in 
character.  I  give  a  few  facts  concerning  hybrid 
Crocosmias.  I  have  grown  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  these  for  many  years,  and  they  increase 
so  fast  that  I  transplant  them  annually,  throwing 
away  many  bushels  of  surplus.  The  mildew, 
which  turns  the  leaves  brown  and  withered,  comes 
on  about  the  time  the  flower- buds  show.  Wnen  bad 
it  destroys  the  flowering,  and  the  corm  dies,  buc  it 
affects  the  same  variety  in  very  different  degrees  : 
some  kinds,  as  Montbretia  (Tritonia)  Pottsii  are 
quite  exempt ;  M.  crocosniiteflora  is  nearly  exempt  ; 
and  of  the  other  hybrids,  the  more  they  approach 
the  Crocosmia  type,  the  worse  they  suffer. 
Many  are  planted  in  beds  of  dwarf  Roses,  in  which, 
the  soil  has  been  manured.  The  Roses  have  been 
very  much  mildewed,  and  the  Montbretias  have 
suffered  there  worse  than  anywhere  else.  One 
new  Rose-bed  had  new  soil — strong  loam  and 
marl — but  no  manure,  and  here  neither  the 
Montbretias  nor  the  Roses  have  suffered.  This 
ia  a  significant  fact,  though  I  should  add  that 
the  bed  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  from 
the  others.  On  the  south  margin  of  a  long  Rose- 
bed  which  has  suffered  badly,  stands  a  large  shady 
Apple-tree.  Beneath  this  tree  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  mildew  in  proportion  as  the 
plants  are  shaded  by  the  tree.  In  neglected  bits 
of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  poor,  Montbretias 
which  have  accidentally  found  their  way  th^re, 
grow  and  flower  shabbily,  but  hardly  increase  at 
all,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  mildew.  Also,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  burying  bunches  with  the 
corms  a  foot  or  more  deep  in  any  soil  in  sheltered 
places  under  trees,  as  reserves  in  case  of  hard 
frosts.  These  make  luxuriant  leaves  year  after 
year  if  not  moved,  and  are  absolutely  free  from 
mildew,  but  do  not  flower.  This  year  the  mildew 
began  in  exposed  places,  with  the  hot  suns  of  July, 
and  the  more  exposed  to  sun  the  more  fatal  the 
mildew.  I  tried  applications  of  sulphate  of  copper 
when  too  late,  for  though  it  killed  the  mildew,  it 
did  not  restore  the  leaves  or  buds  to  health.  I 
conclude  from  these  observations  that  manured 
soil  and  exposure  to  hot  sun  are,  at  any  rate  pre- 
disposing causes  to  this  mildew.  An  eastern  aspect, 
giving  sun  only  till  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  condition  as  regards  sunshine. 
A  word  a^ont  the  hardiness  of  these  hybrids,  which 
M.  Lemoine  cannot  depend  upon  at  Nancy.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely hardy  against  English  winters,  at  least  in  the 
south  of  England,  but  in  Cheshire  the  last  hard 
winter — which  was,  I  think,  about  eight  years  ago 
— destroyed  large  numbers  of  them  left  in  the  open 
ground.     It  is  so  very  easy  to  save  a  portion  of 


their  rapid  increase  in  open  ground,  or  in  pots 
amongst  trees,  covered  with  a  foot  or  two  of  dry 
leaves,  that  I  always  take  this  precaution.  I  have 
found  that  if  the  young  shoots  are  kept  quite  dry 
they  perish,  and  the  corm  does  not  break  again. 
G.   Wolley  Dod,  Edcj>.  Hall,  Malpas. 

PEA  SUTTON'S  ROYAL  JUBILEE.  — I  am  sending 
a  few  pods  of  this  Pea,  as  it  appears  to  be  a 
particularly  good  variety  for  late  lruiting.  The 
row  of  plants  from  which  the  inclosed  pods  were 
taken,  was  sown  on  June  12,  and  they  have  given 
a  grand  crop,  the  haulm  hanging  with  quantities  of 
tine  pods.  They  came  into  use  about  the  second 
week  in  September,  and  are  giving  a  succession  of 
good  pods.  It  is  the  best  of  the  varieties  I  have 
fruited  at  this  season.  J.  G.  Weston,  Bessborough, 
Piltown,  Ireland.  [A  very  fine  sample,  the  pods 
and  Peas  being  very  large,  and  the  flavour 
excellent.   Ed.  ]. 

SESSILE  AND  PEDUNCULATE  OAKS. — In  reply 
to  a  note  that  appeared  on  p.  247  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Oaks,  I  wish  to  remark  that 
the  specimen  shown  in  fig.  62,  p.  219,  of  your 
piper,  was  picked  near  Chatsworth  in  the  middle 
of  August ;  the  acorn  is  consequently  immature, 
not  abortive.  The  characters  I  give  to  distinguish 
the  two  Oaks  are  taken  from  my  own  observation, 
as  well  as  from  leading  German  and  French  books 
on  forestry.  Anyone  can  recognise  the  trees  by 
their  general  appearance.  The  timbers  of  the  two 
species  cannot,  however,  generally  be  distinguished, 
although  when  I  wrote  the  piper,  I  believed 
that  this  could  be  done.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
my  remarks  about  the  comparative  qualities  of  the 
timbers  of  the  two  Oaks  ;  one  or  other  of  them  is- 
the  harder  and  more  durable,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  growth.  As  to  the  necessity  for 
growing  pedunculate  Oak  on  wet  soil,  I  quote  as 
follows  from  a  new  book  on  forestry,  by  Boppe, 
late  Director  of  the  forest  school  at  Nancy,  and  by 
Jolyet,  one  of  the  professors  there  : — "  Le  pedon- 
cule  exige  un  sol  humide,  tout  ou  moins,  frais  ;  lea 
terrains  argilo-sablonneux  fussent-ils  submerges  en 
certaines  saisons,  lui  sont  tres  favorables,  c'est  par 
excellence, l'esptce  des grandes  plaines et  des  vallees. 
Au  contraire — le  Chene  rouvre  prefere  les  collines, 
les  plateaux,  les  co'ntreforts  des  montagnes.  On  ne 
saurait  attacher  trop  d'importance,  dans  les  travaux 
de  repeuplement,  a  cette  difference  fondamentale 
atin  de  placer  chacune  des  deux  formes  dans  la 
station  qui  lui  est  propre."*  Gayer,  t  the  eminent 
German  sylviculturist,  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms.  The  pedunculate  Oak  will  grow  on  drier 
soils  in  coppice  with  standards,  where  each 
tree  is  isolated,  than  in  a  dense  forest ;  but 
on  hillsides,  without  a  very  wet  subaoil,  the 
sessile  is  the  right  tree,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  striking  than  the  failure  of  the 
pedunculate  Oak,  and  the  success  of  the  sessile  Oak 
in  the  mountain  limestone  soils  in  the  Peak 
district.  Mr.  Gillanders  and  Mr.  Havelock  who 
noted  this  fact,  as  well  as  myself,  besides  several 
other  members  of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  can  testify  to  its  accuracy.  On  com- 
paratively level  ground  even  a  small  rainfall  will 
afford  a  wet  sub-soil  suitable  for  the  pedunculate 
Oak  ;  whilst  in  hilly  ground,  especially  over  lime- 
stone rock,  much  of  the  water  of  even  a  heavy 
rainfall  runs  off  rapidly,  or  filters  down  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  trees,  that  require  it  so 
abundantly  as  this  species.  As  regards  the  drainage 
of  Oak  plantations,  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
money  spent  is  wasted.  Water  standing  on  the 
soil  during  the  season  of  rest  does  no  harm  to  Oaks, 
and  it  is  only  in  cases  that  the  water  remainB  during 
the  season  of  growth  that  drainage  is  really  re- 
quired, and  then  only  until  the  trees  have  become 
well  rooted,  when  they  will  drain  the  soil  during 
the  growing  season  by  means  of  their  own  trans- 
piration.   W.  R.  Fisher,  Cooper's  Hill. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  AND  THE  GENERAL 
ELECTION. — The  following  is  a  question  which  my 
Society  is  forwarding  to  be  answered  by  each  can- 
didate at  the  coming  General  Election.  "  Are  you 
prepared  to  support  a  Bill  in  Parliament  making  it 
legal  that  chemical  compounds  (although  containing 
poisons),  which  are  not  for  medicinal  use  nor 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  medicine,  may  be 
retailed   by  traders   such   as   agricultural   agents, 


*  Les  Forils-.  Boppe  et  Jolyet.    Paris  :  J.  B.  Baillirre  et  Fils, 
1900. 
t  Der  Waldbau.     Paul  Parey,  Berlin,  1SS9,  pp.      —    . 
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seedsmen,  nurserymen,  corn  dealers,  iron  and 
hardware  dealers,  and  other  tradesmen  (including 
pharmacists),  for  any  trade  or  technical  purpose  in 
origioal  sealed  packages  as  received  from  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  V  "  I  trust  that 
your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  also  bring  the  questior 
to  the  front.  T.  O.  J)ol>bs,  5,  Clement's  Irai, 
Strand,  W.C. 

GARDENERS  AND  GARDENING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
— Every  town  in  South  Africa  has  its  public  gar- 
dens. As  a  rule,  these  gardens  will  compare  more 
than  favourably  with  auy  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  advantages 
of  the  South  African  climate  are  taiten  into  consi- 
deration. The  gardens  at  Capetown  are  a  revela- 
tion as  to  what  South  Africa  can  produce  in  the 
way  of  Mowers,  though  it  may  surprise  many  to 
bear  that  evea  there  many  plants  are  grown  under 
glass.  A  visit  into  one  of  these  conservatories  on  a 
warm  day  is  equal  to  a  Turkish  bath.  In  the  public 
gardens,  where  expense  is  no  object,  the  staff  con- 
sists of  trustworthy  white  men  under  professional 
gardeners  ;  but  in  the  case  of  private  individuals, 
where  expense  has  to  be  considered,  the  question  of 
labour  is  a  very  serious  one.  In  every  other  branch 
of  industry  iu  Africa  labour  is  plentiful  and  more 
than  cheap,  but  in  gardening,  where  care  and  dis- 
crimination are  so  necessary,  it  is  the  exactly  oppo- 
site. The  native  cannot  be  trusted  to  work  amongst 
valuable  plants  ;  so  far  as  the  mere  labour  is  con- 
cerned he  is  all-right,  but  he  has  a  careless  way  with 
him,  and  would  do  more  damage  in  half  an  hour,  if 
left  to  himself,  than  could  be  remedied  in  a  month, 
and  white  labour  is  of  course  very  expensive.  This 
is  the  one  drawback.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  Und  close  to  East  London . 
and  laid  out  a  nursery.  This  nursery  is  now  one  of 
the  show  places  of  South  Africa.  This  gentleman 
was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  labour  question, 
but  he  solved  it  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Num- 
bers of  young  men  go  up  to  Johannesburg  every 
year  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
tbem  as  a  rule  "go  broke,"  and  walk  back.  These 
men  would  arrive  at  the  coast  ports  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  many  of  them  applied  at  the  nursery 
for  work.  The  proprietor  saw  a  way  of  mate- 
rially assisting  these  wanderers,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  himself,  and  he  took  on  all  who 
applied  at  a  moderate  daily  salary.  None  of  these 
men  remained  long  at  the  nursery,  but  that  was 
understood  from  the  first.  The  men  just  wanted 
to  pull  themselves  together,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  together  a  few  pounds,  struck  off  again. 
So  well  did  this  system  become  known,  that  it  has 
for  long  been  a  common  occurrence  for  men  to 
come  out  of  their  way  so  as  to  be  able  to  recuperate 
at  the  nursery.  The  proprietor  of  this  nursery  is 
an  expert  at  his  business,  he  has  also  the  assistance 
of  two  professional  gardeners  and  a  professional 
seedsman.  He  keeps  a  small  store  on  the  grounds, 
where  the  employes  can  obtain  all  they  require  at 
cost  prices.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  daylight 
to  dark,  but  a  man  is  not  compelled  to  over-exert 
himself,  but  is  left  to  use  his  own  discrimination  in 
the  matter.  The  men,  however,  work  well,  and  the 
experiment  has  proved  a  remarkable  success.  It  is 
a  common  sight  to  see  a  worn-out  tramp  walking 
slowly  and  painfully  down  the  avenue.  It  would 
require  an  expert  physiognomist  to  recognise  the 
same  man  when  he  leaves,  after  a  couple  of  months' 
stay  on  the  plantation.  A  branch  of  this  nursery 
was  established  near  Johannesburg  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  would  be  bard  to  say  how  this  has  fared 
lately.  There  should  be  good  openings  for  practical 
gardeners  in  the  Transvaal,  once  the  country  is 
settled,  but  assistants  should  not  go  out  there  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  they  have  sure  employ- 
ment to  go  to.  D.  G.  Ricard,  London  (/are  or' 
S.  Africa). 

THE  PURITAN  POTATO— I  am  much  indebted 
to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Hope,  for  his  note 
respecting  this  greatly  discussed,  early  Potato. 
Very  recently  Mr.  Peter  Veitch  told  me  that  his 
Exeter  firm  sent  up  tubers  of  the  variety  to 
Chiswick,  and  that  it  was  there  awarded  a  Certi- 
ficate. That  was  inexplicable,  because  no  record  of 
such  an  award  was  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  list  of  awards  to  Potatos  and 
many  other  things,  always  available  for  use  by  the 
Fruit  Committee.  Now  we  know  that  the  award 
was  not  one  by  that  Committee  at  all,  but  was 
made  by  a  small  group  of  judges  at  the  Vegetable 
Conference   of   1S89.     That   explains   what    before 


seemed  difficult  to  understand,  as  records  of  the 
Committee's  awards  only  governed  the  action  of 
tbat  body.  Because  some  are  not  of  clear  intellects 
I  fear,  or  because  wilfully  ignorant,  there  has  been 
great  confusion  made  of  the  Committee's  awards. 
One  writes  voluminously  about  Certificates,  another 
writes  only  of  Awards  of  Merit :  Certificates  are 
not  at  all  under  consideration.  These  are  seldom 
bestowed,  and  then  only  ou  products  that  are 
undoubtedly  first-class,  have  great  promise  of 
permanency,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  wholesale 
yearly  from  seed,  as  can  Potatos.  Tomatos,  Melons, 
Peas,  and  some  other  things.  An  Award  of  Merit 
may  be  by  many  persons  regarded  as  giving  un- 
doubted   additional    pecuniary   value   to   products 


Fig.  7S. — sternbergia  macrantha  =  s.  colchiciflora. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  25.  See 
p.  251  in  Hardeners'  Chronicle,  September  29  ;  and  p.  256  in 
this  issue. 


getting  such  an  award.  No  doubt  it  is  so  in  the 
case  of  new  things  and  of  old — more's  the  pity  ; 
still,  it  cannot  be  helped.  But  when  such  awards 
are  made  to  old  things  already  in  commerce,  in 
which  there  is  no  money,  then  some  one  makes  a 
row.  Yet,  after  all,  an  Award  of  Merit  is  but  a 
recognition  that  such  a  thing  has  undoubted  merit, 
whether  it  be  young  or  old.  Three  marks  given  to 
anything,  old  or  new,  grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick, 
is  au  award  practically  equal  to  an  Award  of 
Merit ;  but  the  latter  award  can  only  be  made  by 
a  full  quorum  of  members  of  a  Committee.  A  great 
hubbub  has  been  raised  over  Puritan  Potato,  and 
also  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  yet  both  varieties  have 
been  proved  to  be  as  worthy  of  such  awards  as  any 
Potatos  in  cultivation.   A.  D. 


STOKESIA  CYANEA  --Observing  on  p.  24s  a 
note  on  this  plant,  1  may  say  that  I  have  long  given 
up  all  attempts  to  (lower  it  in  the  open  air,  and 
have  accepted  statements  of  its  flowering  out-of- 
doors  regularly  in  the  South  of  England  with  some 
scepticism,  as  by  lifting  it  and  potting  it  for  the 
greenhouse,  I  never  before  this  year  persuaded  it 
even  to  make  a  bud.  This  year  I  noticed  a  plant 
in  my  greenhouse  in  a  pot  flowering  early  in  July. 
I  concluded  it  was  an  abnormal  freak,  and  on 
asking  my  gardener,  he  told  me  it  had  been  given 
to  him  by  a  neighbour.  I  am  now  absent  from 
home,  but  on  my  return  will  make  more  particular 
inquiries  from  the  gardener  who  gave  it  to  mine. 
O.    IF.  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

THE  AUTUMN  SQUILL  (SCILLA  AUTUMNALIS  I. 
— I  have  recently  seen  several  healthy  colonies  of 
this  rare  plant  near  Greenwich.  Tbis,  and  my 
recent  find  of  Spiranthes  aestivalis  at  Cbisleburst, 
already  recorded  in  the  Gardeners'  Chrnnile,  brings 
two  fresh  plants  into  the  flora  of  Kent.  A.  D. 
Wbbbter. 

CARNATION  MRS.  THOS.  W.  LAWSON.—  Upon 
looking  through  some  back  numbers  of  the  Gar- 
dtntrs  Chronicle,  which  were  neglected  while  holi- 
day-making, 1  noticed  in  your  issue  of  September  1, 
p  174,  some  remarks  concerning  this  variety  by 
Mr.  Sydenham.  The  writer  says  that  he  flowered 
this  variety  in  June,  and  was  disappointed  with 
the  result— so  much  so  tbat  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  growing.  I  too  have  flowered  this  variety 
in  the  summer  months,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Sydenham, 
I  was  not  disappointed.  My  experience  with  the  best 
types  of  winter -flowering  sorts  has  shown  that  when 
allowed  to  bloom  in  summer  the  result  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  standard  obtained  when  the 
variety  is  flowered  in  winter  and  spring.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  well-known 
C.  Winter  Cheer,  which,  with  me,  produces  excel- 
lent flowers  in  early  spring,  but  which,  if 
attempted  in  late  autumn,  is  most  disappointing. 
I  had  the  privilege,  I  dare  to  say,  to  be  the 
first  to  have  any  true  stock  of  the  above  Car- 
nation in  Britain,  as  on  April  1.1,  1S99,  I  had 
twenty-four  blooms  cut  with  long  stems  delivered 
to  me  direct  from  America  ;  and  though  having 
been  out  ten  days,  six  of  wbich  were  spent  on  sea, 
they  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  The  blooms  were 
undoubtedly  large,  well-formed  (if  I  must  except 
the  "saw-edge,"  by  which  your  correspondent 
designates  the  beautifully  fringed  edge),  and  the 
perfume  delicious.  I  am  sure,  if  your  correspon- 
dent had  seen  the  ordinary  cardboard-box  in  which 
they  were  packed  as  I  saw  it,  he  would  be  more 
than  surprised  that  the  blooms  arrived  in  a 
presentable  state  ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
constitution  and  laBting  habit  of  the  variety  that, 
after  having  removed  a  few  tiny  side-growths 
which  the  confinement  had  forced  out,  which  I  was 
successful  in  rooting,  and  the  stems  shortened,  they 
were  displayed  in  my  employer's  house  to  many 
London  friends  for  over  a  week  afterwards,  or, 
say,  seventeen  days  from  the  time  they  were  cut 
from  the  plant.  I  think  if  Mr.  Sydenham  will 
flower  it  in  winter,  as  I  mean  to  do,  he  will  find  a 
use  for  it  other  than  to  illustrate  our  American 
cousins'  weakness.  /.  F.  McLeod,  Rothampton. 

POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM.— I  was  rather 
surprised  to  note  tbat  on  page  227,  a  correspondent 
condemned  the  above  newly-introduced  climber  as 
possessing  "  no  particular  merit."  Prom  the  speci- 
mens that  I  have  seen  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank 
it  as  a  valuable  garden  plant  for  certain  positions. 
It  is  of  extremely  rapid  growth,  soon  covering 
trellis  or  arch.  One  example,  planted  last  year, 
has  entirely  enveloped  some  tall,  rough  stakes  about 
S  feet  in  height,  wreathing  them  with  abundant 
leafage,  over  which,  on  swaying  shoots  the  feathery, 
cream  -  tinted  flower-clusters  droop,  forming  a 
particularly  pleasing  garden  picture.  On  a  pergola 
it  has  also  a  decorative  effect,  though  possibly  it 
may  eventually  prove  of  too  rampant  growth  for 
such  a  position.  It  should  be  an  addition  to  those 
flowering  climbers  which  can  be  utilised  for 
clambering  over  evergreens,  old  gnarled  tree- 
trunks,  and  ruined  masonry,  such  as  the  stronger- 
growing  of  the  Clematises,  Trop;eolum  speciosum, 
and  otners.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  readily 
raised  from  cuttings,  which  would  account  for  its 
present  high  price.  Doubtless,  attempts  have 
already  been  made  to  propagate  it  from  seed, 
but  I  am  unaware  if  such  have  proved  successful. 
<S.  W.  F.,  Devm. 
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ROTAL      HOKTIC0LIDEAI. 

THE  8HOW  OF  FRUITS  AT  TBE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

{Continued  from  Supplement,  p.  4.) 
Sept.  27,  28,  29. — In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  full  report  o 
the  competitive  classes  at  this  great  show,  excepting  those 
reserved  for  nurserymen  in  Division  II.  Exhibits  from  trade 
growers  used  to  be  shown  as  non-competitive  or  comj  etitive, 
and  to  the  former  the  Council  awarded  Medals  at  their  dis- 
cretion. It  sometimes  happened  that  a  non-competitive 
exhibit  was  awarded  a  medal  of  superior  value  to  some  that 
were  gained  by  the  competitive  exhibits,  which  was  thought  to 
be  unfair,  and  it  certainly  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  exhi- 
bitors from  entering  the  competitive  ranks,  and  so  incur  the 
risk  of  defeat.  The  arrangements  have  therefore  been  amended, 
and  on  the  recent  occasion  nurserymen  who  exhibited 
fruit  entered  in  classes,  for  which  definite  and  graduated 
awards  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  medals,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
their  collections  were  not]  judged,  nor  given  any  award. 

Exhibitors  of  fruit  grown  entirely  out-of-doors  could  enter 
in  one  only  of  three  classes,  according  as  they  required 
48  feet,  32  feet,  or  16  feet  of  6  feet  wide  table  space.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  was  a  class  for  orchard-house  fruit 
and  trees,  the  space  allowed  for  same  being  32  feet  by  6  feet. 
As  a  rule,  but  little  effort  had  been  made  to  give  a  decorative 
appearance  to  the  collections. 

CLASS  NINETEEN. 
(For  Space  Forty-eight  feet  by  Six  feet). 

The  prizes  offered  in  this  class  were  as  follows  :— 1st,  Gold 
Medal ;  2nd,  a  "Hogg  "  Medal ;  3rd,  a  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

The  only  exhibit  was  one  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  who  have  won  the  1st  prize  in  this  class  each  year 
since  the  present  series  of  exhibitions  was  commenced.  The 
exhibit  included  300  choice  varieties  of  fruit,  of  which  160 
were  Apples,  100  Pears,  and  40  miscellaneous,  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Nuts,  &c.  An  imposing  trophy  gave  a 
characteristic  appearance  to  the  collection,  and  it  contained 
dishes  of  Apples  that  develop  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
colour,  as  Duchess'  Favourite,  Lad  y  Sudeley,  Allington  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  Sops-in-Wme,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
All  the  fruits  were  of  exceeding  high  quality,  and  the 
varieties  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  good 
effect.  Particularly  noticeable  amongst  the  Apples  were  Lord 
Suffield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Golden 
Spire,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Jas. 
Grieve,  the  now  popular  Bismarck,  Queen,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Lord  Derby,  Mother,  Pott's  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Stone's,  Herefordshire  Beefingi 
Blenheim  Orange,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  &c. 
Amongst  a  splendid  collection  of  Pears,  we  made  note  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurre  Jean  Van 
Geert,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  a  striped  form  of  this  ;  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  de  Thirriot,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Fouqueray,  &c. 

CLASS  TWENTY. 
(Thirty-two  feet  by  Six  feet.) 
The  1st  prize  offered  in  this  class  was  a  "Hogg  "Medal. 
2nd,  Silver-gilt  Knightian ;  and  3rd,  Silver-gilt  Bauksian. 
There  were  as  many  as  five  entries  in  this  class,  and  the 
highest  award  offered  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bassaleg, 
Newport,  Mon.,  who  had  a  first-class  collection  of  very 
highly-developed  fruits.  The  exhibit  was  relieved  by  a  trophy 
on  which  were  shelves  where  some  of  the  more  attractive 
fruits  were  displayed.  Among  the  Apples  were  superb 
examples  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Newton  Wonder,  Rosemary  Russet,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  &c. 
Of  Pears,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  were  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Mabbot's  Pearmain,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  others. 
The  fruit  from  this  exhibitor  was  large  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  testifying  to  the  suitability  of  this  district  of 
Monmouthshire  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  obtained  2nd  piize  in  this  class,  that  of  a  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal.  Apples  were  the  feature  of  their  exhibit, 
and  they  were  large  in  size,  and  of  good  colour.  Some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  were  Worcester  Pearmain,  Ross  Nonpareil, 
Pott's  Seedling,  Ribston  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Colonel  Vaughan.  Pears 
•were  also  represented  in  considerable  varieties,  and  they 
included  some  excellent  examples.  There  were  some  dishes 
of  Plums  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  but  Apples  and  Pears 
formed  the  attractive  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

The  3rd  prize,  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal,  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  Lon- 
don, S.E.,  whose  very  commendable  exhibit  included  170 
distinct  varieties  of  fruits.  We  noticed  fine  examples  of 
the  new  dessert  Apple,  King  Harry,  and  Bowhill  Pippin  ; 
of  Lord  Grosvenor,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Stone's, 
Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  Washington,  Golden  Noble, 
Grenadier,  &c.  Of  Pears,  there  were  many  varieties  in 
excellent  condition.  A  few  dishes  of  miscellaneous  fruits 
completed  the  exhibit,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  a 
well-devised  trophy. 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
line  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  a  few  Plums,  also  St. 
Joseph  Strawberry,  fruiting  in  pots.  Of  Apples  we  noticed 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Grenadier,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Tom  Putt,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  &c. ;  and  of 
Pears,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Duchesse  d'Angoulenie,  Gratioli, 
Madame  Treyve,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  &c,  all  these  and 
many  others  were  pretty  examples. 

Messrs.  Spooner  <fc  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
had  a  collection  of  fruit  in  which  Apples  were  the  best  fea- 
ture. Many  of  the  varieties  shown  were  of  large  size  and 
good  colour,  such  were  Hollandbury,  Barchard's  Seedling, 
Striped  Beefing,  Duchess'  Favourite  (grandly  coloured),  Bram- 
Iey's  Seedling,  Royal  Jubilee,  Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Worcester  Peaimain,  &c,  were 
all  good.    There  were  dishes  of  Pears  also,  and  Plums. 

CLASS  TWENTY-ONE. 
(Sixteen  Feet  by  Six  Feet.) 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  won  1st  prize,  and  obtained  a  Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  a  good  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Some  of  the  best  represented  Appleswere  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
Pott's  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bismarck, 
King  of  Pippins,  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Wealthy,  Golden  Spire,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Warner's  King,  &c. 
And  of  Pears,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Brockworth  Park, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marguerite 
Marillat. 

Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  who  gained  a  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal,  had  a  collection  of  fruit  in  which  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  were  supplemented  by  dishes  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Nuts,  and  Medlars,  which  together  made  a 
representative  collection  of  well-known  varieties  of  fruits 
now  ripe. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  FRUIT  AND  TREES. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  were  the  only 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  they  had  a  magnificent  collection 
of  fruit-trees,  carrying  splendid  crops  of  ripe  fruits,  and  also 
fruits  of  the  highest  quality  in  dishes  and  baskets.  The 
collection  was  grouped  upon  the  floor,  and  well  merited  the 
Gold  Medal  awarded  Messrs.  Rivers  in  respect  to  it.  Among 
the  trees  bearing  ripe  fruits  were,  of  Apples  :  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  exceptionally  coloured,  almost  as  highly  as  those  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  usually  are  ;  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Prince  Edward.  Of  Pears  we  noticed  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Red  October,  and  Conference  (Rivers)  ;  Of  Plums  :  Rivers' 
Late  Orange,  Primate,  Monarch,  Golden  Transparent,  Presi- 
dent, and  Grand  Duke ;  whilst  Peaches  were  represented  by 
Golden  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Robert.  The  gathered 
fruits  were  marvellous  specimens,  and  they  represented  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches, 
many  of  them  being  seedlings  raised  by  the  Sawbridgeworth 
firm.  Ribston  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples  were  match- 
less ;  and  of  Pears,  tuch  sorts  as  Princess  (Rivers),  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  du  Congies,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  Of 
Peaches  there  were  Golden  Eagle,  Walburton  Admirable, 
Rivers'  Gladstone,  Thos.  Rivers,  and  Lady  Palmerston  ;  and 
Plums  Primate,  President  (new),  Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  &c. 
Excellent  Grapes  were  shown  of  the  varieties  Gros  Maroc, 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Directeur  Tisserand. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  W.  Horne  &  Son,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near  Roche1  ter, 
exhibited  fruits  of  Apple  Charles  Ross,  a  cross  by  Mr.  C.  Ross 
from  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  30,  1809,  p.  259. 

Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  part  of  a  Vine  with  ripe  fruits  of  an  American  variety 
of  Black  Grape,  called  Brandt,  and  ripened  on  a  wall  out-of- 
doors  ;  also  a  number  of  cut  Rose  blooms. 

A  magnificent  fruit  of  the  Pine-apple  Bracomorensis  was 
sent  by  Baron  N.  de  Rothschild,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna  (gr., 
Mr.  James  Roberts).  The  colour  of  the  fruit  was  almost 
scarlet. 

From  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Jersey  was  exhibited  a  grand  collection  of  fruits, 
in  which  Apples  and  Pears  of  great  size  were  included ;  also 
fine  Peaches,  Melons,  Nectarines,  Tomatos,  &c.  The  fruit  was 
staged  to  the  best  effect,  and  the  exhibit  relieved  with  pretty 
Palms  and  Codiseums. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
staged  good  fruits  of  Apple  Monstrous  Incomparable,  a 
culinary  variety  that  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  18,  1892. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  fruits, 
including  examples  of  250  varieties,  most  of  which  were  Apples 
and  Pears.  Among  the  Apples  the  following  varieties  were 
specially  worthy  remark:  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King, 
Allington  Pippin,  Lane  s  Prince  Albeit,  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Wealthy,  Cellini,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Striped  Beeting, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Golden  Reinette,  Lady  Henniker,  &c.  Not 
less  remarkable  was  the  quality  of  the  following  Pears : 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre'  Fouqueray,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Conference,  Fertility,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre" 
Bachelier,  Beurre  Backhouse,  &e.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
showed  the  new  Grape  Prince  of  Wales,  described  in  our  last 
issue. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  in  addition  a  very  nice  lot 
of  Ivies  in  pots,  trained  in  a  manner  to  form  screens  2  to  3  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  high.    There  were  thirty-two  plants,  and  they 


represented  numerous  varieties  of  green,  variegated,'  and 
golden-leaved  types.  An  excellent  collection  of  choice 
Conifers  in  pots  came  from  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in 
pots,  and  others  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  exhibited  in 
baskets.  The  latter  were  seedling  varieties,  and  possessed 
uncommon  merit.  The  same  firm  had  a  display  of  Strepto- 
carpus  of  their  multiflorus  strain,  and  these  were  much 
admired ;  and  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  and  a  group  of 
trees,  &c,  in  pots. 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  was  shown 
a  meritorious  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  and  a  large  number 
of  bottles  containing  preserved  fruits. 

A  collection  ot  Ivies  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey.  This  group  of  plants  contained 
all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware.Ltd.,  Feltham.exhibited  Begonia  blooms 
of  seedling  varieties  cut  from  the  open  ground.  Many  of 
these  were  of  excellent  merit,  the  colours  being  distinct,  and 
very  attractive.  The  same  firm  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  showed  a  nice  lot  of 
Begonia  blooms,  single  and  double-flowered  varieties. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
magnificent  group  of  Cannas  in  pots  ;  the  exhibit  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  was  a  very  showy  and  beautiful 
feature.  Numerous  varieties  were  represented,  and  the  plants 
bore  strong  spikes  of  blooms. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  furnished  a  table  with  a  good  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  of  the  choicest  early- flowering  varieties. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nursery,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  Roses,  which,  for  the 
date  of  season,  were  as  remarkable  as  they  were  beautiful ; 
also  a  fine  variety  of  Salvia  splendens  called  Ruhm  von 
Stuttgart,  and  similar  to  S.  s.  grandiflora  ;  a  number  of  plants 
in  pots  made  a  very  bright  display  of  colour. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester. 
In  all  cases  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  of  free  and  continuous- 
flowering  varieties  were  displayed. 

Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  had  a  most  promising  new  climb- 
ing Tea  Rose  named  E.  V.  Hcrmanos.  The  flowers  are  apricot 
colour,  with  rose  shading. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  cut  Dahlia  blooms,  Cactus,  Pompon,  and 
single  flowers, 

Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  'Cheshire,  showed  a 
group  of  plants,  representing  a  good  strain  of  Celosia  pyrami- 
dalis,  and  a  few  plants  of  rose-coloured  Cockscomb. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
exhibited  hardy  flowers ;  as  did  also  Messrs.  Young  &  Co., 
Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts ;  Mr.  M.  Prituhard,  of  Christ- 
church  Nurseries,  Hants;  and  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Southampton. 


HORTICULTURAL   COMPETITIONS  AT 
PARIS     EXHIBITION. 

At  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  on  September  26,  the 
exhibits  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  stage  the 
fruit  in  the  Great  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
This  vast  hall  was  entirely  filled  by  large  contributions  from 
the  chief  French  and  from  many  foreign  exhibitors.  For 
instance,  two  large  Liege  (Belgian)  firms  entered  ;  the  Union 
Horticole  Liegeoise,  2200  plates  of  fruit;  and  the  Cercle 
Royal  d' Arboriculture,  1600  plates. 

The  vegetables  shown  in  the  open  air  on  the  terrace, 
between  the  two  glasshouses  in  the  Champs  Ely6ees,  were 
numerous  and  fine. 

Among  the  plants,  one  of  the  greatest  successes  was 
achieved  by  a  fine  set  of  novelties  staged  by  l'Etat  ImbS- 
pendant  du  Congo,  the  explorations  of  which  association, 
superintended  by  M.  Luclen  Linden,  have  provided  some 
valuable  acquisitions.  The  jury  awarded  1st  prize  arte 
felicitations  to  a  splendid  set,  very  remarkable  for  novelty, 
cultivation,  and  arrangement,  on  a  sloping  bank  carpeted 
with  verdure. 

Alsophila  Loubetiana,  a  splendid  Fern,  with  broad, 
compact  fronds,  with  gracefully-undulated  pinnules,  proved  a 
great  success.  Other  plants  were  :  Ficus  Eetveldiana,  with 
large  oval,  almost  rounded,  very  shining  leaves;  Ficus 
Luciani,  analogous  to  the  last-named,  but  with  leaves  rather 
less  large,  less  rounded,  and  more  erect— further,  the  leaves 
are  not  shining  ;  Dracena  Lacourti,  a  curious  dwarf  species, 
with  leaves  linear,  narrow,  pointed,  very  closely  set  along 
the  stem,  and  6  inches  long  ;  Dichorisandra  Thysiana,  Aspa- 
ragus Duehesni,  has  long,  rather  broad  and  shining  cladodes 
and  recumbent  branches ;  Ardisia  Brandneriana  is  a  dwarf 
and  bushy  plant,  with  leaves  crimped  at  the  edges,  of  a  deep 
metallic  green  colour;  Alsophila  Baroumba,  Pteris  Droog- 
mansiana,  Cyrtosperma  (?)  congoenis,  which  is  in  appearance 
like  an  Amorphophallus,  with  elegant  foliage,  and  spiny 
petioles ;  Coifea  robusta,  Maranta  Liebrechtsiana  and 
Lujaiana,  Bamburanta  Arnoldiana,  like  a  Bambusa,  with  the 
leaves  of  a  Maranta  ;  and  many  other  plants. 

In  the  floral  section  the  Roses  were,  as  usual,  superb  ;  the 
Dahlias  more  remarkable  than  before,  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums beginning  to  appear  ;  those  from  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Lesiaire,  and  Lionnet,  were  excellent.  The  Dahlias  from 
M.  Nonin,  M.  Charjiet  of  Lyons,  51.  Molin,  M.  Paillet,  and 
MM.  Vilmorin,  were  superb.  Fine  Begonias  came  from 
Messrs.  Vallerand  Bros.,  Messrs.  Billiard  &  Barre,  and 
especially  from    M.   Tallandier,    of   Nancy,    who    showed 
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double  Begonia  cristata,  an  I  some  tine  new  varieties  with 
wonderfully  full  (lowers. 

M.  Fbichb  Nbftzer,  of  Vitry,  staged  a  line  tuft  of  white 
and  rosy  Lilac,  having  found  means  to  secure  these  flowers 
throughout  the  year. 

SI.  Leon  Duval,  of  Versailles,  showed  plants  for  market 
Cytisus  discolor,  and  a  new  Dracaena,  a  hybrid  between 
runt  i  folia  and  lineata,  a  plant  with  rather  sparse  foliage  and 
high  growth. 

Among  the  Orchids,  M.  Alfred  Bleu,  of  Paris,  staged  a 
fine  Cattleya  x  Forbeso-Hossiee,  nicely  intermediate  between 
its  parents;  C.  x  intermedio-supcrba  ;  two  plants  of  C. 
Parthenia  ;  Lielio-C  ittleyaxcallistoglossa  Bleuana,  very  deep 
in  colouring  ;  L.  xeximia  parisiensis,  and  other  good  varieties. 
SI.  Bleu  also  showed  some  picked  specimens  of  the  Caladmnis 
and  Bertolonias  raised  by  him. 

SI.  Magne,  a  private  grower,  of  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  staged 
a  floe  group  composed  of  Yanda  Kimballiana  and  others, 
various  Aerides,  Crotons,  Begonia  Rex,  Stenoglottis  longifolia, 
Miltouia  spectabilis  Moreliana,  and  the  tine  Cypripedinm 
Georges  Magne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hybrids  of 
C.  Rothschildiauum. 

SI.  Marox,  of  Brunoy,  had,  as  usual,  a  fine  collection  of 
hybrids,  and  three  very  interesting  novelties  :  Cattleya  x 
Suzanna1  (Eldorado  xaurea),  of  exquisite  colouring,  the  tube 
of  the  lip  soft  rose,  the  anterior  lobe  entirely  deep  orange- 
yellow,  with  a  narrow  border  of  rose,  and  a  little  red  spot  on 
the  anterior  border ;  Lielio-Cattleya  nivalis  (glauca  x  inter- 
media), with  flowers  only  2\  inches  across,  entirely  white, 
■with  the  column  rose  ;  and  Cattleya  x  velutino-bicolor. 

Other  pretty  arrangements  were  shown  by  SIM.  Bert, 
Regxier,  and  Beraxek,  who  had  the  old  Dendrobium  Lowi ; 
and  by  Madame  Gouston,  of  Marseilles. 

The  gardens  throughout  the  Exhibition  are  always  well 
kept  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  renewed  according  to 
the  season.  The  fruit  trees  are  superb,  and  we  noticed  in  the 
collection  of  M.  PuLLETa  Pear-tree  blooming  for  the  second 
time.  MM.  Croux  &  Sox  in  the  shrubberies  of  the  Champs 
Elysera  have  planted  some  fine  Rhododendrons.  The  nights 
are  now  getting  colder,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  it  has 
been  necessary  to  heat  the  houses  of  Cours  la  Reine,  near  the 
Porte  Monumentale.  67.  T.  G. 


THE    LOUGHBOROUGH     GARDENERS* 
MUTUAL     IMPROVEMENT. 

September  26.—  The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  hardy 
fruits,  Dahlias,  and  early  autumn  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date,  when  there  was 
an  excellent  display  of  fruit  and  flowers,  contributed  solely 
by  members  of  the  Association. 

To  the  right  upon  entering  the  hall  was  a  most  effective 
collection  of  Dahlias,  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Hicklixo,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Loughborough,  who  had  also  a  fine  collection  of 
outdoor  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Smith  <fc  Sox,  Derby  Road  Nurseries,  occupied 
one  side  of  the  hall  with  an  exhibit  of  early-flowering  Chrys- 
anthemums, also  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  show  Dahlias. 

Sir.  H.  Prince  contributed  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  also  a  collection  of  cub  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums 
staged  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Weeks),  staged  about  twenty  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
distinct  colours,  arranged  with  grasses. 

The  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  included  320  dishes  from  the 
following  exhibitors,  Mrs.  Perry  Herriok,  Beau  Manor 
(gr.,  Mr.  McVenish);  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  Kingston 
Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  English);  The  Hon.  Lady  Byron  (gr.,  Mr 
H.  Weeks);  Hussey  Packe,  Esq.,  Prestwold  Hall  (gr.,  Mr. 
D.  Roberts);  and  C.  T.  Parker,  E-q  ,  Quorn  Lodge  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Powell).  The  most  conspicuous  dishes  of  Apples  were 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Stone's,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Saltmarsh's  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
&c.  The  best  Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  St.  Germain, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  General 
Todtleben,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Passe  Colmar,  Duchesse  de  Angouleme,  &c.  Plums  :  Wash- 
ington, Magnum  Bonum,  Pond's  Seedling,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  and  Transparent  Gage.  In  addition  to  the  above  col- 
lections, there  were  competitive  classes,  and  the  Awards 
were  as  follows  :— 

For  the  Best  Collection  of  Outdoor-grown'  Fruits  in 
twenty-four  dishes,  and  for  the  Best  Collection  of  Dahlias.— 
—1st,  Messrs.  J.  Smith  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Derby  Road. 

For  the  Best  Celiac  :ion  of  Flowers  grown  Out-of-doors.— 
1st,  Mr.  H.  Hiokl  n  , 

For  the  Best  Collection  of  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—1st,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son. 

A  collection  of  twelve  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  contributed  by 
Mr.  McVenish,  gr.  at  Beau  Manor,  were  very  meritorious,  the 
heaviest  weighing  at  the  time  of  lifting  3i  lb.  D.  R.  P. 


Enquiry. 

Will  some  reader  of  the  Gard-ners-  Chronicle 
suggest  a  design  for  a  Rose-garden  ?  The  ground 
takes  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  is  18  yards 
wide  at  the  top  or  narrow  end,  25  yards  at  the 
bottom,  and  30  yards  long.  We  should  like  the  beds 
to  be  of  a  shape  suitable  for  pillars  and  arches.  Rose. 


Chrysanthemum  Shows  in  the  London 
PARKS. — We  are  informed  that  the  annual  Chrys- 
anthemum shows  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council  will  be  opened  on  the  following 
dates  : — .Southwark  Park,  October  11  ;  Battersea 
Park  and  Finsbury  Park,  October  13 ;  Victoria 
Park,  October  17  ;  and  Waterlow  Park,  October '20. 
The  annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  plants  at 
the  Council's  parks  will  take  place  on  the  following 
dates  :  —  Battersea  Park,  24th  inst.  ;  Brockwell 
Park,  16th;  Dulwich  Park,  17th;  Finsbury  Park, 
ISth;  Kennington  Park,  23rd;  Myatt's  Fields, 
17th  ;  Peckham  Rye  Park,  17th  ;  Ravenscourt 
Park,  19th  ;  Southwark  Park,  11th  ;  Victoria  Em- 
bankment Gardens,  17th  ;  Victoria  Park,  17th  ; 
Waterlow  Park,  24th. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ohiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  September  23  to  September  29,  1900.  Height 
above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  thronghont  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  September  29,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  period  was  extremely  unsettled 
and  rainy  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
over  all  the  western  parts  of  England.  Over  the  central, 
southern  and  eastern  districts  of  England,  however,  the  con- 
ditions (although  much  less  fine  than  of  late),  remained 
mostly  fair,  and  the  rain  was  comparatively  slight. 

"  The  temperature  continued  above  the  mean  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  was  a  little  below  it  in  Scotland, 
N.  and  E.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  registered  on  the 
23rd,  and  ranged  from  74°  in  England,  S.,  to  65*  in  Ireland,  N., 
and  to  63'  in  Scotland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which 
occurred  either  on  the  25th  or  26th,  varied  from  33"  in 
Scotland,  E.,  and  England,  S  ,  and  34°  in  Ireland,  S.,  and 
Scotland,  N.,  to  41°  in  England,  N.E.,  and  to  49°  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  again  less  than  the  mean  in  aU  the 
English  districts,  but  exceeded  it  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
In  the  N.  and  W.  of  Scotland  the  fall  was  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  the  normal,  and  in  Scotland,  E.,  and 
Ireland,  N.,  about  twice  as  great. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  just  equal  to  the  mean  in  England,  N.E.  In  all  other 
parts  of  England,  however,  there  was  an  excess.  The  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  53  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  50  in  England,  S.,  to  between  SO  and  26  in 
Ireland,  and  24  and  15  in  Scotland." 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.    Hy.    Charm  an,    for    many  years  at  Broomfield   Hall 

Gardens,   Sunningdale,   Ascot,    as    Gardener   to    G.    R. 

Bryant,  Esq.,  Purley  Hall,  Pangbourne. 
Mr.  E.  Hobson,  for  the  last  five  years  Gardener  to  W.  Walker, 

Esq.,  Sandowu  Park,  Esher,  as  Gardener  to  R.  Nevilli  . 

Esq.,  Q.C.,  Banstead  Place,  Banstead,  Surrey. 


Mr.  J.  Walli  ft,  for  the  past  four  years  Gardener  at  The 
Bourne,  Widford,  Herts,  as  Gardener  to  the  Misses  Kay, 
Thorpe  Abbots,  Scole,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Waite,  late  Foreman  of  the  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Department  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  as 
Gardener  and  Manager  to  Samuel  Uniermver,  Esq., 
Greystone,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Laird,  for  the  past  two  years  Foreman  under  Mr. 
Michie,  at  Welb°ck  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat 
in  Nottinghamshire,  has  been  appointed  Forester  to 
J.  P.  Gwy.nne  Holford,  Esq.,  Bucklaad,  Brecoushire. 
Mr.  Laird  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Laird,  the 
well-known  and  highly  respected  Forester  at  Fyvie  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  Robert  Russell,  late  Gardener  to  Wm.  Fry,  Ejq., 
Junr.,  Wilton  House,  BiUsbridge,  as  Girdener  to 
R.  TedcastlEj  Esq.,  Marlay,  Ratntaroham,  Co.  Dublin. 

Mr.  David  Todd,  for  the  last  three  years  Foreman  in  Bargany 
Gardens,  Ayrshire,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  McCall, 
Daldowie,  near  Glasgow. 

Mr.  F.  Rich,  lately  in  Gatton  Park  Gardens,  as  Gardener  to 
R.  L.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  Riugley  Mead,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Simmons,  Gardener  to  the  late  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de 
Wai.den,  at  De  Walden  House,  Eastbourne,  for  more 
than  eleven  years,  as  Gardener  to  M.  Michaelis,  Esq., 
Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey.  To  enter  on  his  duties 
October  9. 


Mr. 


F.  Bishop,  late  Foreman  in  Lilford  Hall  Gardens, 
Oundle,  as  Gardener  to  H.  W.  Verelst,  Esq.,  Aston  Hall, 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
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ArPLE-TKEE  RAISED    FROM    A    SEED  :     E.    G.     Wood- 

house.  Apple-trees  raised  from  seeds  should 
certainly  bear  fruits,  and  yours  will  doubtless  do 
so  when  Nature  impels  it.  But  seedling  varieties 
of  plants,  including  Apple-trees,  vary  so  much  in 
character,  and  localities  differ  so  greatly  in 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  answer  your  second  question  by 
saying  when  it  would  become  fertile  if  left  to 
itself.  You  may  hurry  matters,  however,  if  you 
wish,  by  grafting  a  shoot  or  two  taken  from  the 
tree,  upon  the  Paradise-stock  so  largely  used  by 
nurserymen  in  these  days  for  producing  pre- 
cocious fruit-trees.  Your  seedling  would  be  very 
likely  to  produce-  fruits  the  second  year  after  the 
union. 

Begonia  Gloike  de  Lorraine  :  J.  J.  W.  This 
pretty  and  popular  fibrous  rooted  Begonia  is  a 
good  winter  bloomer  ;  but,  as  is  evident  at  the 
exhibitions  held  from  time  to  time,  it  is  possible 
to  have  it  in  bloom  at  any  and  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  plants  you  describe  are  very  com- 
mendable, and  denote  excellent  cultivation.  Do 
not  dry  them  off,  as  is  done  with  the  tuberous- 
rooted  varieties,  but  they  may  be  cut  down  after 
blooming,  and  they  will  make  fresh  growth  from 
the  base,  providing  that  too  much  water  be  not 
given  them  before  growth  has  recommenced. 

Caterpillar  on  Grapes  :  Grape-grower.  The 
Grapes  were  rotten  when  examined.  The  cater- 
pillar you  mention  is  probably  that  of  Tortrix 
angustiorana.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  n.s., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  524.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a 
serious  nuisance. 

Celery  :  W.  C.  L.  The  grubs  of  the  Celery-fly, 
Tephritis  onopordinis  (see  fig.  79,  p.  268). — 
R.  J.,  next  week. 

Correction  :  In  an  article  on  p.  249  in  our  last 
issue,  it  was  stated  that  Apple  Alliogton  Pippin 
should  be  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock.  This 
was  so  obviously  a  "slip  of  the  pen,"  that  we 
think  few  of  our  readers  would  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  word  "  Quince"  should  have  read 
"  Paradise. " 

Dendroeiuji  Johannis  :  Lincolns.  We  know  of 
no  hybrid  of  that  name,  but  there  is  a  Dendro- 
bium Johannis,  which  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
The  plant  has  hard  fleshy  leaves,  and  curious, 
but  not  showy,  brown  flowers,  with  yellow  lip. 

Evergreen  Plant  for  Sloping  Bank  :  S.  W. 
We  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  plant  one 
or  more  species  of  Cotoneaster.  C  horizontalis 
grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  C.  thymifolia 
Irom  1  foot  to  li  foot  high. 

Grapes  Shrivelling  :  Anxious  Cornishman.  We 
cannot  recall  any  such  paragraph  appearing  in 
these  pages. 

Helianthus  Diseased  :  J.  W.  The  black  bodies 
studded  here  and  there  on  the  roots  and  stems 
of  Helianthus  plants  are  the  resting   bodiesj  or 
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"solerotia"  of    a  fungus  known  as  Solerotinia 
sclerotiorum.      The   life-history  of    this  fungus 
suggests  the  kind  of  treatment  likely  to  prevent 
it  in  the  future.     The  sclerotia  lie  in  the  soil  or 
amongst  decaying  plant-remains  till  spring,  when 
they    produce     funnel-shaped     structures     from 
which    spores    are    given    off.       These    spores 
germinate  and  produce  a  white  mass  of  filaments, 
living  at  first  on  dead  organic  matter,  but  capable 
of  becoming  parasitic  and  attacking  the  roots  or 
stem-bases  of  many  garden  plants,  including  Sun- 
flower and  Artichoke.    As  the  season  advances  the 
fungus  filaments  li  ve  on  the  plant,  and  fin  ally  become 
aggregated  into  dark  sclerotia,  which  emerge  to 
the  surface,  as  in  the  plants  you  send.     Observe 
that  the  fungus  lives  part  of  its  life  on  dead 
matter,   part  on    liviDg  plants,    and    that    the 
sclerotia  lie  in  the  soil  or  in  plant-remains  over 
winter.     This  suggests  :  (1),  that  quicklime,  gas- 
lime,  sulphate-ofiron,  "Veltha,"  or  some  other 
substance  capable    of    killing    the  sclerotia,   be 
mixed  with  soil  known  to  contain  them  ;  (2),  that 
all  dead  stems  and  vegetable  refuse  in  the  garden 
be  burnt ;  (3),  that  stable-manure  or  other  decay- 
ing matter   be   kept  away  from  soil  where  the 
disease  has  existed.    W.  G.  S.,  Leeds. 
Hybrid   Orchids  :    Lincolns.     We  never  neglect 
an  opportunity  of  giving  our  readers  interested  in 
raising  hybrid  Orchids,  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.    In   1885,  we  reproduced  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  given  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  at   the 
Orchid  Conference   of  the   Royal   Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  in  our  issue  of  June  18,  1S98,  p.  386, 
we  gave  in  brief,   the   substance  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  dealing  more 
fully   with   the   practical   part    of    the   subject. 
A  paper  entitled  "  Curiosities  in  Orchid  Breed- 
ing." by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  was  reproduced  in  our 
pages  :  Jan.  7,  1S99,  p.  14  ;  Jan.  21,  1S99.  p.  36  ; 
and  Jan.   28,  1899,  p.  62.     The  subject  being  a 
complex  one,    we    have     endeavoured    to     cull 
information  from  all  available  sources,  and  when- 
ever we  find  hybrid  Orchids  in  collections  we  are 
visiting  with  a  view  to  reporting  in  our  columns, 
we  refer  specially  to  some  striking  points  relating 
to   them.     Two  of  the  latest   instances  will   be 
fcund   in   our  report  of   the   Cambridge  Lodge 
collection,  June  16,  p.  387,  and  of  that  of  the 
Bight   Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Sept.   8,   pp. 
193,    194.      If   you   refer  to  the  indices   of  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,  you 
will  be  able  to   gain   some   information   on  the 
subject.     For  example,   Aug.   10,   1895,  p.  162, 
there  is  a  paragraph  giving  useful  instruction  on 
Seedling  Orchids.     Success  seems  to  depend  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  suitable  surroundings  of  the 
newly-sown  seeds  and  young   plants,   and  with 
these  as  with  some  delicate  species,  the  place  has 
to  be  found   by   experiment.      Ferhaps  suitable 
quarters  may  be  found  at  once,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  failures  may  have  to  be  suffered 
before  success  is  attained.     But  it  is  best  for  the 
worker  by  the  light  of  what  information  he  can 
get,  to  elaborate  and  adapt  his  own  arrangements. 
One  of  the  worst  failures  we  ever  saw,  was  where 
expensive   glass    cases    with    arrangements    for 
bottom-hear,  and  many  appliances  were  provided, 
which  resulted  in  killing  the  seeds   as  fast  as 
they  were  sown  ;  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
ventures  we  found  in  an  old,  moist,  temperate 
house,  where  the  seeds  were  either  sown  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  which  bore 
the  seeds  were  contained,   or  in   prepared  pans, 
and  in  all  cases  suspended  near  the  glass  of  the 
roof.      We   shall   continue    to    give  the   subject 
attention,   and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  your 
experiences  as  you  proceed. 
Melon  Diseased  :  H.  H.  C.     The  leaves  received 
were  not  in  good  condition,  but  we  believe  the 
damage  is  due  to  a  minute  fungus  which  could 
be  detected  amongst  the  dry  spots.     The  spot- 
ting and  withering  of  Melon-leaves  is  known  to 
be  caused  by  several  very  similar  fungi.     An 
American     investigator,    referring     to    remedy, 
says  :   "  Bordeaux   Mixture    will   prove  effective 
when    sprayed   upon    the    Vines    about    once   a 
week  ;  "  and  ' '  probably  all  the  leaf-diseases  can 
be    subdued    wholly    or    in    great    measure   by 
judicious  spraying,   and  a  careful   consideration 
of  soil  sanitation  and  rotation  of  crops. 
Melon  Fruits  :    Hersal.     We  expect  the  condi- 
tion  you   describe   is  due  to  the  carpels  failing, 
from  some  ciuse,  to  develop  as  they  should,  while 
the  outer  part,  which  is  really  part  of  the  stem, 
goes  on  growing  ;  but  would  prefer  to  see  a  speci- 
men before  giving  a  definite  opinion. 


Montbretia  and  Iris  Disease  :  C.  W.  D.  The 
spotting  of  the  Flag  Iris-leaves  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  (Heterosporium  gracile),  which  is  abun- 
dant on  the  tpecimen.  The  leaf-spots  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  fungus  on  Iris,  are  not  shown  on 
the  Montbretia,  where  the  disease  appears  as  an 
irregular,  dark-coloured  coating  of  fungus  fila- 
ments over  all  parts  of  the  leaf  and  stems  ;  spores 
with  the  same  appearance  as  those  on  the  Iris, 
and  evidently  identical,  are  abundant.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  this  fungus  already 
recorded  on  several  genera  of  Iridea;,  also  occurs 
on  Montbretia  ;  see  also  p.  264, 

Mountain  Ash  :  T.  O.  H.  The  trees  are  being 
bored  into  by  the  larvte  of  some  moth,  probably 
that  of  the  Leopard-moth,  which  you  must  kill  by 
thrusting  a  piece  of  stout  wire  up  into  the 
gallery  made  by  the  insect. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS  :  We  are  most  desirotts  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  ice  can  consistently  with  ortr  editorial 
work,  but  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that 
not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  he  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  beeasier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
<ind  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absoluttly  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  thesamebox.  Delay  in  any  case  is  of  ten  unavoidable. — 
G.  G.  W.,  Herts.  1,  Lord  Suffield  ;  2,  Duron- 
deau  ;  3,  Summer  Beurre  dAremberg  ;  4,  Cox's 


Fig.  79. -celery  fly  and  grub  (tephritis 
onopord1nis). 


Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  Domino. — M.  F.,  Berks.  The 
Plums  arrived  in  very  bad  condition  ;  1,  re- 
sembles Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  2,  resembles  Guth- 
rie's Late  Gage.—  A.  G.  B.,  Notts.  1  and  2  were 
smashed ;  3,  Yellow  Damask  ;  4,  Sultan  ;  5, 
Tardive  do  Chalons.  —  W.  P.  1,  Nelson  Codlin  ; 
2,  Loddington ;  3,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  4,  Potts' 
SeedliDg.  —  H.  J.  Nonsuch.  —  J.  if.  Gloria 
Mundi.  L.  E.  W.,  Suffolk.  1,  Yellow  Ingestre  ; 
2,  White  Paradise  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4, 
Court  Pendu  Plat ;  5,  Bergamotte  Reinette  ;  6, 
Forelle. — /.  R.  P.  The  numbers  were  loose,  and 
probably  have  been  misplaced  :  it  is  so  easy  to 
attach  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  to  a  fruit,  that 
we  cannot  understand  why  all  do  not  adopt  this 
method  of  numbering  their  fruits,  as  we  have 
frequently  suggested.  1,  Beurr«  Diel ;  2,  Deux 
Sceurs ;  3,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  Passe  Colmar 
Musquu  ;  5,  Bergamotte  Bufo  ;  6,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet  Seedling. — A.  B.  We  are  not  certain  as 
to  theidentity  of  the  Apple  sent;  please  let  us  have 
another  specimen  in  a  less  advanced  state.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  Cox's  Pomona,  and  in  the 
case  you  refer  to  your  specimen  may  have  been 
very  different  from  that  sent  to  us,  or  it  might 
have  been  confused  with  fruits  from  another 
source.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  firm  of  repute 
would  give  the  name  for  a  sample  like  that  we 
received.  Two  specimens  should  always  be  sent 
if  there  is  much  variation  in  form  or  colour.— 
B.  G.  The  Apple  is  Evargil. — Tnvicta.  Your 
Peach  arrived  in  too  bad  condition  for  determi- 
nation.— J.  M.  S.  We  must  ask  you  to  send 
better  specimens. 
Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.—  W.    T.     Specimen 


hopelessly  withered  and  broken ;  obviously  a 
labiate  of  some  sort. — M.  G.  T.  1,  Helianthus 
decapetalus  ;  2.  Allium  angulosum  ;  3,  Teucrium 
chamiedrys. — Knowledge.  Rubus  species,  pro- 
bably R.  ulmifolius.  —  D.  S.  1,  Helianthus 
rigidus,  not  "Miss  Mellish  ;"  2,  H.  multiflorua  ; 
3  to  5,  seem  to  be  H.  doronicoides,  but  the 
specimens  are  too  withered  for  identification  ;  6, 
Rudbeckia  purpurea. — E.  Blake.  Tsuga  cana- 
densis.— Alpine.  1  and  2,  species  of  Solidago  ; 
3  and  4,  we  do  not  recognise  ;  5,  Oenothera 
Lamarckiana  ;  6,  Origanum  dictamnus. — Skye. 
Cupressus  macrocarpa. — Justus  C.  The  female 
flowers  of  the  Hornbeam,  Carpinus  Betulus. — 
A.  M.  Send  the  Asters  to  some  grower ;  1, 
flelenium  autumnale.  —  W.  B.  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  and  Browallia 
elata. — G.  C.  Though  dissimilar  in  colour  and 
size,  both  are  varieties  of  Gloriosa  superba. — 
A.  &  Son.  Known  in  gardens  as  Pancratium 
fragrans. — Post-mark  "Caterham  Valley."  Coton- 
easter  aBinis. — H.  Law.  1,  Adiantum  elegans  ; 
2,  A.  concinnum  latum  ;  3,  A.  gracillimum  ;  4, 
probably  a  small  A.  gracillimum  ;  5  and  6,  both 
forms  of  A.  cuneatum  ;  7,  A.  pubescens  ;  8,  A. 
hispidulum  ;  9,  A.  atfine ;  10,  A.  formosum. 
Rose-leaf  :  C.  E.  P.  We  presume  the  leaf  is  not 
from  the  stock.  Ask  a  Rose-grower  to  give  you 
leaves  of  the  Manetti  and  of  the  Briar.  A 
description  would  not  help  you. 

Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia)  :  W.  J.  S.  G. 
The  result,  apparently,  of  wind,  hail,  or  blows 
from  some  hard  substance — perhaps  hail,  as  you 
suggest.  The  shoots  sent  are  meagre,  and  indi- 
cate the  need  of  top-dressing  the  roots  with  rich 
loam  and  leaf- mould. 

Silver-leaf  disease  in  Peaches  :  P.  L.  H.  It 
has  never  been  determined  what  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  condition  known  as  "Silver-leaf," 
but  experiments  have  been  made  in  respect  to  it, 
that  appear  to  show  that  it  may  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  affording  the  trees  more  iron  than 
is  naturally  contained  in  some  soils.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  remove  so  much  soil  as  was 
intended,  unless  you  can  replace  the  same  with 
some  good  loam. 

Situation  in  South  Africa  :  Intention.  You  had 
better  read  the  letter  in  our  ■■  Home  Correspon- 
dence "  on  p.  265,  and  the  note  on  "'Emigration 
Prospects'  on  p.  261.  When  the  war  has  been 
absolutely  completed,  you  will  do  well  to  advertise 
in  this  and  other  journals  that  circulate  in  South 
Africa. 

Stocks  :  jV.  E.  Refer  to  a  good  text- book  of  gar- 
dening, such  as  the  neweditionof  Thompson's  Gar- 
deners' Assistant.  We  cannot  afford  space  for 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  Stocks.  We  cannot 
recommeud  any  books  in  preference  to  those  you 
mention. 

Tomatos  :  Love  Apple.  We  are  not  quite  sure  in 
the  absence  of  specimens,  what  the  fruits  you 
describe  as  being  in  the  market  had  suffered 
from.  Occasionally  we  have  received  Tomato- 
truits  at  this  Office,  which  for  the  most  part  have 
coloured  and  ripened  perfectly,  but  have  never- 
theless contained  some  green  patches,  showing 
that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  development 
of  the  fruit  has  been  hindered  in  such  places. 
The  cases  you  have  mentioned  may  be  such  as 
these,  or  they  may  be  instances  of  injury  from 
the  Black-spot  fungus,  Cladosporium  Lycopersici, 
which  in  tne  earliest  stages  produce  a  condition 
similar  to  that .,  mi  describe. 

Tomato  :  W.  H.  D.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
attempt  to  notice  all  the  exhibits  at  any  parti- 
cular exhibition,  even  when  they  are  shown  by 
advertisers  in  our  columns  !  You  must  remember 
that  the  two  departments  are  absolutely  distinct. 
\V  hat  confidence  could  the  public  have  in  us  if 
it  were  otherwise ! 


COMMUNICATIONS    RECEIVED.— W.    H.    D.— W.    M.—  ■&-  C.    F.— 

E  C  — fl  T  M.— S.  W.  F.-D.  B.  W.— Green  Pond,  next 
week-C.  H.  P.-W.  C.  &  Bon-W.  G.  S.,  Leeds-A.  BR. 
— H.  B.— Max  Leichtlin,  please  wait  a  little.— J.  V.  K.  Ine 
publication  of  your  letter  would  effect  no  good.— R.  L.  C.  — 
\  P  — J  P  &  Sons— D.  H.  D.  We  will  write  to  you 
shortiy— C.  W.  N.-F.  P.-W.  K.-W.  D.-A.  G  ,  Bush 
Hill  (next  week)-J.  H.  &  Son,  Gardener,  Secretary, 
Ueckeuham  Hort.  Soc.-J.  R.  B.-C.  T.  D -R.  M.- 
H.  W.  Kent— P.  W.— T.  W.  R.,  Westonbirt-D.  G.  P.— 
J  C.  Low  (next  week).— Anxious— T.  R.— T.  H.— H.  C.— 
X.-W.  M.-A.  G.-J.  B.  S.-W.  P.-C.  B.-J.  S. 
Photographs,   Specimens,  &c,    Received  with  Thanks.— 

A.  C.  F. 

(For  Markets,  see  p.  x.) 
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WELBECK  ABBEY. 
TTAVING  visited  the  gardens  at  Welbeck 
Abbey  recently,  some  impressions  made 
by  that  visit  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  help 
to  explain  the  remarks  the  Duke  of  Portland 
made  to  the  guests  assembled  at  the  last 
annual  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution.  In  what  was  doubtless 
intended  as  an  allusion  to  the  extraordinary 
■extent  of  his  gardens,  the  Duke  confessed 
to  Welbeck  being  of  the  nature  of  a  white 
elephant  to  him.  But  he  added  quickly,  that 
although  not  so  long  ago  it  was  a  wilderness, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  his  present  gardener, 
Welbeck  promised  very  soon  to  become  a  thing 
of  beauty  for  ever.  It  is  because  the  gardens 
are  at  present  being  very  considerably  modified 
in  many  respects,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  a  description  of  them  in  greater  detail 
until  a  future  occasion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  drive  from  Worksop 
is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  of  a  character  that 
seems  to  prepare  one  to  enter  a  place  of  unusual 
magnificence. 

But  upon  reaching  the  park  gates  the  plea- 
sure of  the  drive  has  quite  ended,  for  the  late 
duke  built  a  wonderful  tunnel  at  colossal  ex- 
pense, under  the  drive  from  this  point  up  to 
the  Abbey.  It  was  a  tremendous  task,  and  it 
has  substituted  a  long  dreary  drive  through  a 
draughty  tunnel,  for  one  through  a  picturesque 
park,  where  the  sunshine  and  the  birds  may  be 


enjoyed,  and  where  trees  and  shrubs  of  differ- 
ing form  and  hue  may  be  seen  at  every  step. 
And  there  is  little  choice  in  the  matter.  If  the 
visitor  has  a  vehicle  and  wishes  to  proceed  to 
the  Abbey  by  the  shortest  route,  then  he  must 
suffer  the  discomforts  of  the  tunnel,  otherwise 
he  has  two  alternatives,  to  get  out  and  walk, 
or  proceed  by  means  of  the  vehicle  along  a  more 
or  less  circuitous  route.  While  writing  of  th  is 
tunnel  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
several  others  upon  the  estate,  notably  one 
leading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Riding-school, 
and  possibly  more  than  a  mile  long. 

Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  one  is 
amazed  to  see  so  many  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  park.  Welbeck  is  a  village  unto  itself,  and 
in  the  park  are  most  of  the  institutions  a  village 
may  possess.  The  park  itself  is  said  to  be  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  there  are  upwards 
of  eighty  lodges  upon  the  estate.  A  workman's 
club,  canteen,  a  post-ottice,  policemen,  and  a 
school  for  the  children  of  tenants  and  workmen. 
There  are  all  these  in  Welbeck  Park,  and  the 
hunting- stables  themselves  cover  one  acre  of 
ground  ;  but  in  addition  there  is  the  magnificent 
and  spacious  riding -school,  the  centre  aisle  of 
which  is  roofed  with  glass ;  and  the  famous  tan- 
ride.  All  the  lodges  on  the  estate,  as  well  as 
the  more  imposing  buildings,  have  been  built 
with  fine  Streetley  stone. 

The  late  Duke,  if  he  caused  to  be  done  much 
work  that  was  uncalled  for,  did  nevertheless 
provide  Welbeck  with  such  permanent  features 
as  must  for  some  time  to  come  make  it  one  of 
the  most  important  estates  in  this  country. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  of  great  extent, 
the  grass  upon  the  lawns  being  cut  with 
steam  mowing  machines  ;  but  as  the  noble 
proprietor,  and  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  his  gardener, 
are  at  present  engaged  in  making  these  more 
pileasing,  I  need  only  describe  such  general 
impressions  as  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  the 
visitor. 

The  Abbey  itself  is  situate  almost  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  pleasure  grounds.  From 
the  south  front  there  has  been  a  broad  stretch 
of  greensward,  and  a  cricket  ground,  beyond 
which  the  unkept  ground  of  the  park  rises,  and 
some  of  the  immense  Oaks  are  growing,  for 
which  Welbeck  is  renowned.  But  in  the  future 
this  south  front  may  be  made  more  interesting 
by  the  formation  of  some  style  of  garden  near 
to  the  Abbey,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  part  of 
the  park  with  the  pleasure  grounds. 

It  is  upon  this  side  that  the  Abbey  suffered 
most  injury  from  the  unfortunate  fire  that 
occurred  at  Welbeck  a  few  days  ago. 

At  the  south-east  corner,  the  view  obtained  is  a 
glorious  one.  There  is  the  huge  lake  resembling 
a  river,  that  disappears  among  the  trees  and 
extends  to  Clumber,  3  miles  distant.  The  lake 
and  its  outlines  are  of  bold  conception,  and  very 
effective.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Abbey  there 
are  two  terraces,  and  the  lawn  slopes  down  to 
the  lake.  On  the  lower  terrace  there  have  been 
made  beds  of  various  designs,  but  we  believe 
some  alteration  of  them  is  intended.  There  is 
a  very  charming  fountain,  and  figures  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  Lady  Victoria  and  the 
Marquis  of  Titchfield,  the  present  Duchess's 
children  ;  also  an  interesting  boat-house,  the 
roof  of  which  affords  a  rink  for  roller  skating. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  Abbey  there  pro- 
ceeds a  very  wide  drive,  flanked  by  beds  of 
Portugal  Laurels,  which  the  present  gardener 
has  cut  down  almost  to  their  base  ;  and  young 
Yew-trees  and  Conifers  have  been  interspersed 
among  them.  If  the  visitor  follows  this  path 
from  the  Abbey,  he  will  presently  come  to  the 


bachelor's  garden  on  the  left  side  of  the  path  ; 
it  is  a  round,  sunken  area  of  two  acres,  ten  feet 
below  the  ground-level,  and  all  of  the  ground 
was  excavated  to  form  this.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  over  the  walls  is  a  hedge  of  Yew  ; 
under  the  wall  runs  a  well-kept  herbaceous 
border,  containing  choice  flowering  plants. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  cut  in  the  lawn, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  beds  filled  with 
Rose-trees,  generally  one  variety  in  each,  and 
grouped  around  a  handsome  globe  sundial. 
Rose-trees  and  Magnolias  also  grow  on  walls  in 
recesses,  and  the  outer  walls  are  covered  with 
Ivy,  which  is  closely  cut-in  each  season.  From 
this  sunken  garden  there  is  a  glass  corridor 
140  yards  long,  which  is  connected  with  the 
tunnel  leading  from  the  riding-school  to  the 
Abbey.  In  the  glass  corridor  Roses  are  growing 
in  great  tubs,  placed  at  short  intervals  along 
the  whole  length. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Abbey  there  is 
another  broad  path,  which  passes  by  the  chapel, 
the  copper  tiles  of  which  glisten  brightly  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  library.  This  path  runs 
through  closely-mown  lawns,  behind  which  are 
faced  shrubberies  of  pleasing  and  graceful 
outlines. 

Having  briefly  described  the  environs  of  the 
Abbey  on  three  of  its  sides,  a  little  attention 
must  now  be  given  to  the  remaining  one,  for  it 
is  on  the  north  side  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
pleasure-grounds,  and  almost  all  the  beautiful 
avenues  and  flower  gardening,  exists.  Directly 
you  leave  the  Abbey  you  are  delighted 
with  the  scene  ;  the  informal  flower  beds 
made  by  the  present  gardener  are  relieved 
with  numerous  specimens  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  gravel  paths  are  of  great  breadth, 
and  through  the  centre  of  them  are  stone-flags, 
which  are  certainly  less  natural  looking  than 
ordinary  loose  gravel,  but  are  more  convenient 
to  walk  upon.  The  lake  runs  along  on  the 
right-hand  side  from  the  east  of  the  Abbey, 
and  it  has  been  made  doubly  interesting  by  the 
naturalisation  of  Nuphars  and  Nymphreas,  and 
by  planting  along  its  side  a  variety  of  suitable 
species  of  semi-aquatic  plants. 

In  these  pleasure-grounds  there  is  not  wanting 
variety,  for  there  are  herbaceous  borders,  groups 
of  shrubs,  specimen  trees  of  Conifers,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Weeping  Ash,  and  ordinary  Beech, 
purple  Beech,  and  white  and  red-flowering 
Horse-Chestnut.  Rhododendrons  there  are  in 
abundance,  growing  perfectly  in  a  sort  of 
valley  leading  back  to  the  Abbey.  But  the 
natural  soil  of  the  gardens  is  not  very  suitable 
to  Rhododendrons,  and  most  of  them  were 
afforded  a  fresh  rooting  medium  at  the  time  of 
planting.  There  are  numbers  of  avenues  of 
different  species  of  trees,  with  grass-walks 
between  them,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  follows  the  track  of  the  underground 
tunnel  already  described.  It  is  a  triple  avenue, 
the  back  row  consisting  of  Thuia  gigantea,  the 
second  bushy  Yews,  and  in  the  front  the 
golden  form  of  Retinospora  obtusa. 

But  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  Welbeck  from 
a  gardener's  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of — 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Its  enormous  area  covers  32  acres,  and  most 
of  it  lies  together,  and  provides  sites  for  the 
glasshouses.  But  the  garden  is  separated  by 
good  brick  walls  into  three  divisions,  one  of 
which  is  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees.  These  walls  afford  a  very  great 
amount  of  space  for  the  protection  of  such  fruits 
as   Peaches,    Nectarines,    Apricots   and   Pears. 
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During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
planted  some  nice  young  Apple  and  Pear-trees 
by  the  sides  of  the  principal  walks,  and  these 
with  some  older  ones  will  be  sure  to  give  good 
crops  of  fruit  for  some  years  to  come.  There 
are  many  others,  however,  that  are  compara- 
tively worthless,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  cut  into  pyramids  with  hedge- 
shears,  being  as  thick  with  growths  as  pyramidal 
Holly-trees.  One  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  kitchen- garden  is  a  great  fruit-tree  arch, 
240  yards  long.  It  runs  from  east  to  west,  and 
as  a  consequence  one  side,  the  south  side,  is 
very  much  more  fruitful  than  the  other.  The 
cultivated  ground  is  of  great  extent,  and  pro- 
vides unusually  large  breadths  for  the  kitchen- 
garden  crops. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  private  establishments 
that  have  so  many  and  so  large  glass-houses  as 
there  are  at  Welbeck.  The  gardeners'  cottage 
is  surrounded  by  such  structures,  that  stand  in 
lines  to  right  and  left  of  it.  To  the  right  of  the 
cottage  there  is  a  large,  wide  span- roofed  house 
just  under  100  yards  long,  having  three  divi- 
sions, the  centre  one  affording  a  house  for  the 
cultivation  of  stove  species  of  plants,  and  the 
divisions  at  either  end  for  the  growth  of  green- 
house species.  Another  such  range  runs  parallel, 
and  the  divisions  at  either  end  of  this  are  de- 
voted to  Carnation  culture.  In  one  of  these 
there  were  1,500  plants  of  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  varieties,  and  in  another  plants  of  "tree" 
varieties.  Next  we  saw  a  long  glass  case 
against  a  wall,  some  90  yards  long  and  3  yards 
wide,  in  which  Figs  and  Peaches  are  grown, 
and  Strawberries  forced.  Near  to  this  a  house 
of  pot  Vines  has  ripened  a  splendid  crop  of 
fruit  this  season,  the  varieties  being  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling.  A  very  large 
vinery  having  four  divisions  is  close  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  there  are  numerous 
other  vineries  of  which  we  shall  be  unable  to 
speak  in  detail,  but  several  of  them  have  been 
replanted  recently,  and  the  Vines  are  doing 
well. 

Of  the  Peach-houses,  we  were  particularly 
impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in 
two  that  were  planted  in  1896.  The  varieties 
are  Hale's  Early  and  Early  Rivers,  and  they 
have  borne  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruits  this 
season.  Then  there  is  a  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
case  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the 
glass  front  to  the  wall  being  bow-shaped,  and 
reaching  to  the  ground-level.  Another  one- 
quarter-mile  case  with  straight  front  contains 
Apricot-trees,  amongst  which  are  a  few  Peach 
and  Plum-trees.  Thus  these  two  houses  have 
nearly  one-half-mile  of  fruit-trees  under  glass. 
I  have  only  referred  to  some  of  the  plant- 
houses  around  Mr.  Roberts'  cottage,  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  there  are  others,  more 
or  less  duplicates  of  those  mentioned,  and 
of  the  same  huge  proportions.  There  are 
also  several  very  large  conservatories,  and  one 
or  two  glasshouses  of  some  importance  in 
the  pleasure  -  grounds.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  pits  suitable  for  Tomato  and 
Cucumber-culture,  several  underground  plant- 
houses,  and  many  frames. 

Thus  Welbeck  is  so  extensive  a  garden  that 
its  maintenance  in  proper  order  necessitates  a 
great  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility, 
and  the  Duke,  as  we  have  seen,  is  apt  to 
think  he  would  be  just  as  well  off  were  it 
not  quite  so  large.  By  the  gardener  upon 
whose  direction  the  work  of  the  different 
departments  depends,  the  responsibility  must 
be  felt  no  less  acutely  ;  but  there  are  grounds 


for  believing  that  with  the  liberal  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  there  will  be  effected  a 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
place  during  the  coming  years. 

Its  unusual  proportions,  the  magnificence  of 
its  Abbey  (unhappily  for  the  moment  dis- 
figured by  fire),  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
many  permanent  features,  are  reasons  why 
Welbeck  should  be  developed  fully,  and  be 
maintained  to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  may 
be  a  pattern  to  smaller  establishments.  R.  E.  P. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

L.FLIO-CATTLEYA  x  INTERMEDIO- 
CINNABARINA. 
This  hybrid,  between  Cattleya  intermedia  and 
Lielia  cinnabarina,  has  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Fred. 
J.  Thorne,  gr.  to  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park, 
Berks.  It  may  be  likened  to  L.  -C.  x  intermedio- 
flava,  except  that  it  is  of  stronger  habit  and  bears 
larger  flowers,  which  are  4  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
white,  slightly  shaded  with  yellow,  and  tinged  with 
rose  colour  at  the  base.  The  lip  has  the  side  lobes 
folded  over  the  column,  and  is  white,  with  a  prim- 
rose shade  at  the  tips.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip 
has  an  undulated  margin,  and  is  streaked  and 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  the  tint  varying  slightly 
in  all  the  four  flowers  of  the  inflorescence.  It  is  a 
pretty  hybrid,  and  its  flowers  are  of  firm  substance, 
and  would  last  good  a  considerable  time.  J.  O'B. 

IuElio-Cattleya  x  Vedasti. 
A  flower  of  this  hybrid  between  Leelia  pumila 
and  Cattleya  Loddigesii  is  sent  by  Mr.  Stafford, 
gr.  to  Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tynte9tield,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  who  states  that  it  was  received  as  L. -C.  :< 
Aurora  (L.  Dayana  x  C.  Loddigesii),  a  flower  of 
which,  taken  from  one  of  the  plants  raised  at 
Tyntesfield,  he  also  sends.  The  difference  between 
them  is  striking,  the  larger  bright  purplish-rose 
flower  of  L.-C.  x  Vedasti,  which  is  more  than 
5  inches  in  breadth,  has  a  yellow  disc,  the 
front  of  a  claret-crimson  tint,  and  a  form  closely 
resembling  that  of  L;elia  pumila  prfestans,  does  not 
exhibit  the  rugged,  raised,  purple  lines  derived 
from  L.  Dayana,  as  seen  in  L.-C.  x  Aurora.  The 
error  doubtless  arose  from  the  idea  that  Lielia 
Dayana  was  a  form  of  L.  pumila,  and  assigning  the 
same  name  to  the  progeny  of  those  plants  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  distinct  species.  The 
flower  of  L.-C.  x  Aurora  now  sent  differs  from 
those  previously  sent  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sep- 
tember 15,  p.  202)  in  the  apex  of  the  labellum 
being  white,  and  the  side  lobes  but  slightly  tipped 
with  purple. 

Abnormal  Cattleya  Flowers. 

The  fixity  of  the  abnormal  characters  in  Orchid 
flowers  where  it  occurs,  is  tolerably  well  proved, 
for  we  are  continually  getting  evidence  that  they 
are  repeated  in  some  degree  by  the  same  plants 
year  after  year ;  or  if  occasionally  one  of  them 
flowers  with  a  normal  form,  it  reverts  to  the 
abnormal  again.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  is  that  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  imported 
from  a  certain  district,  the  plants  of  which  importa- 
tions produce  flowers  all  more  or  leas  defective 
and  abnormal,  so  that  what  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  in  a  single  plant  becomes  annoying  when  the 
freak  is  repeated  annually  by  a  number  of  speci- 
mens. But,  as  if  to  make  amends,  the  plants  of 
this  type  occasionally  produce  flowers  of  the  normal 
form  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  large  crimped 
labellums  being  of  a  bright  rose-purple,  with  fine 
whitish  veining,  but  such  are  produced  too  sparingly 
to  give  any  compensation  for  the  general  display  of 
abortions. 

A  three-flowered  inflorescence  and  a  single  flower 
taken  from  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  is  sent 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg,  gr.  to  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  about  which  he 


remarks,  "  The  plant  has  flowered  each  year  since- 
it  was  imported  four  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
flowers  are  always  deformed,  though  the  plant 
itself  is  perfect." 

The  flowers  on  the  spike  have  the  segments- 
slightly  twisted,  and  the  side-lobes  of  the  labellum, 
thrown  back,  but  are  as  pretty  as  the  normal  form. 
The  odd  flower  has  three  sepals  into  which  the 
petals  have  passed,  for  they  are  not  visible  in  the 
usual  position.  The  lip  is  twisted  aside,  and  the 
lobes  spread  out.  The  column  is  about  half  the 
usual  thickness,  the  concave  side  uppermost,  and 
the  position  of  the  organs  reversed. 

It  would  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject if  seedlings  were  raised  from  some  of  these 
abnormal  forms,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pecu- 
liarities are  perpetuattd  in  that  way,  or  if  further 
departures  from  the  usual  form  are  thus  to  be 
obtained.  /.  O'B. 

Dendrobium  Phal.bnopsis  Schroderianum. 

Following  our  remarks  accompanying  the  three 
illustrations  of  varieties  of  this  fine  Orchid  (Gard. 
Chron.,  September  29,  p.  240),  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  writes : — 
"  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  Schroderianum  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  Orchids  we  grow. 
All  the  forms  are  beautiful ;  and  as  you  will  see  by 
tie  accompanying  flowers,  there  is  great  variety. 
The  large  snow-white  one,  with  no  other  colour 
than  a  yellow  mark  in  the  throat,  is  a  rare  gem. 
Our  method  of  culture  is  simple.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  comparatively  small-sized  pans,  and  sus- 
pended near  the  glass  of  the  roof  of  a  warm  house, 
where  a  reasonable  amount  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to 
reach  them.  They  are  carefully  and  not  too  freely 
watered  until  the  roots  appear  at  the  bases  of  the 
young  growths,  from  which  time  they  receive  a- 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  are  syringed  twice  daily 
in  hot  and  bright  weather.  When  the  growths  are 
matured,  and  the  flower-spikes  appear,  they  receive 
less  water,  and  after  blooming  they  are  still, 
retained  in  their  position  near  the  glaSB  in  a  fairly 
warm  house,  but  are  kept  quite  dry  until  the 
growing  time  comes  round  again.  Our  plants  are 
repotted  every  season  just  before  the  new  growths. 
push.  As  we  manage  them,  they  grow  to  perfec- 
tion in  any  stove-house  where  Crotons  and  other 
decorative  plants  are  grown." 

Mr.  Cypher  sends  about  two  dozen  flowers.  The 
fine  pure  white  form  is  no  doubt  the  best  of  his 
flowering  this  year,  though  all  are  fine,  and  no  two- 
are  alike.  In  flowers  to  be  matched  tolerably 
near,  so  far  as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  concerned, 
the  labellums  differ  widely.  One  flower  is- 
white,  with  a  slight  rose-fluBh  over  the  middles- 
of  the  petals,  the  lip  being  veined  with, 
purple.  A  very  large  dark  flower  has  all 
the  segments  veined  with  purple  on  rose- 
ground,  the  bases  of  each  division  being  white. 
Another  has  rose  purple  sepals  and  petals,  and 
claret-crimson  lip  with  lighter  apex.  Specimens  of 
the  pretty  Comparettia  macroplectron,  the  bright 
yellow  Epidendrum  xanthinum,  and  the  rare  white 
Dendrobium  aqueum  were  enclosed.  Mr.  Cypher 
remarks  that  his  Cattleya  aurea  has  bloomed  very 
well  this  year,  and  Che  Cypripedium  insigne 
varieties,  including  several  yellow  forms,  and  the. 
Harefield  var.,  are  making  a  good  show. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

LUXEMBOURG. 
Few  tourists  stop  at  Luxembourg— more  is  the 
pity,  for  the  city  is  charmingly  picturesque,  and 
full  of  interest,  historical  and  otherwise,  and,  what 
is  essential,  there  is  a  good  hotel !  But  the  great 
attraction  for  the  horticulturist  is  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting,  the  great  Rose 
growers.  Although  the  time  of  Roses  is  past,  yet 
I  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  seeming  exaggeration, 
in  alluding  to  this  astonishing  nursery.  That  it  is 
very  extensive  is   obrioua  ;  but  when  we  come  to 
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details  and  figures,  I  am  really  afraid  to  quote 
them,  leat  the  reader  should  consider  them  as 
'travellers'  tales. 

The  special  features  that  impressed  me  were  the 
enormous  number — I  should  like  to  emphasise  that 
— the  enormous  number  of  seedling  Tea  Koses 
°rown  for  trial  or  for  distribution,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  plants  are  winter-grafted  (some  of  them 
on  Rosa  laxa  as  a  stock),  placed  in  little  pots,  and 
then  sunk  in  beds  covered  with  a  mulch,  and  left 
till  the  approach  of  winter,  when  they  are  lifted, 


Cochet.  I  should  not  have  surmised  such  an  origin, 
but  a  lady  who  saw  the  llower  with  me,  and  who 
has  no  special  knowledge  of  Roses,  at  once  said, 
"that  is  a  seedling  from  Marechal  Niel."  What- 
ever its  origin,  it  is  a  lovely,  well-shaped,  full- 
centred  flower,  pale  sulphur-yellow  or  cream- 
coloured,  with  the  petals  Hushed  with  rose. 
The  buds  are  elegantly  pointed,  the  wood  is  red, 
covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  Other  novelties 
to  be  sent  out  this  year  are  Bebe  Leroux,  a 
white  Polyantha  ;  Primula,  with  the  colour  of  the 


merits  of  this  or  that  individual  Rose.  It  will 
have  to  endure  a  severe  struggle  with  its  compe- 
titors, and  if  prove  suitable  to  its  environment,  ae 
the  scientific  slang  of  the  day  has  it,  it  will  live, 
otherwise  it  will  more  or  less  speedily  fiud  its  way 
to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  particular  Rose  just  men- 
tioned has  among  its  other  good  qualities  the  faculty 
of  resisting  mildew.  The  late  Thomas  Rivers— we 
allude  to  him  whom  the  Dean  of  Rochester  dubbed 
"  Field  Marshal  " — was  wont  to  corelate  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  mildew  in   Peaches  with  the 


Fig.  SO. — tea  rose  souvenir  de  pierre  sotting. 


-and  placed  in  caves,  as  will  be  detailed  later  on. 
A  large  number  of  these  grafted  seedlings  was  still 
sn  bloom — far  too  large  a  number  to  allow  one  who 
is  not  an  expert  to  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
■as  to  their  relative  merits.  Messrs.  Soupert  & 
Notting  themselves  are  highly  eulogistic  concerning 
the  merits  of  a  new  Rose  called  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  which  they  are  about  to  send  out 
(see  fig.  80).  There  is  no  question,  from  what  I 
saw  of  it,  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Rose,  and 
«xtremely  free  flowering.  It  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated as  a  cross  between  Marechal  Niel  and  Maman 


Chinese  Primrose ;  Madame  Jules  Graverea'i,  a 
yellow- flowered  Tea  from  Reve  d'Or  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  ;  Elizabeth  Van  Reuss,  a  white  hybrid 
Tea  flushed  with  rose  :  Jeanne  Speltinck  x  H.  T., 
ivory  white ;  Madame  Mina  Barbanson,  rose 
coloured ;  Madame  Edmee  Metz,  rose-carmine  ; 
Madame  J.  P.  Soupert,  white  ;  Conrad  Strassheim. 
Many  of  these  are  crosses  between  Caroline  Tes- 
tout  and  other  varieties.  PSut  of  these  novelties  we 
can  say  nothing  from  personal  observation. 

When    "novelties"  are   grown    by  the    tens  of 
thousands,    it   is   impossible  to  pronounce   on   the 


presence  or  absence  of  glands  on  the  leaves,  and  so 
with  these  Roses,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
some  corelation  exists  between  the  conformation  of 
the  wood  or  foliage  and  the  presence  of  mildew. 
And  so  among  these  tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings 
one  can  hardly  say  there  are  too  many,  for  one  may 
be  suitable  for  one  set  of  conditions  or  climate,  one 
for  another.  Messrs  Soupert  &  Notting  have  a  large 
trade  with  the  United  States,  where  the  climate  is 
different  from  our  own.  Other  little  E.oses  were 
being  packed  for  transmission  to  Brazil,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  are  stdl  more  widely  different. 
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The  soil  of  this  nursery  is  a  sandy  loam,  overlying 
rook.  Another  nursery  at  a  little  distance,  conse- 
crated to  the  growth  of  standards,  is  on  heavier 
soil.  I  did  not  visit  this  nursery,  but  its  where- 
abouts was  rendered  obvious  by  the  occurrence  of 
reddish  stripes  on  the  hillside  opposite. 

But  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  this  estab- 
lishment is  the  series  of  underground  caves  dug 
out  of  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  12  or  14  feet. 
There  are  twenty-six  ares  (one  <we  =  119  square 
yards)  of  these  caves,  which  are  destined  for 
the  reception  and  protection  of  the  Roses  in 
winter.  All  those  seedlings  that  I  admired  above- 
ground  will  be  placed  on  shelves  in  these  caves. 
Still  more  extraordinary,  the  standard  Roses  will 
be  lifted  bodily  and  planted  in  the  soil  of  these 
caves,  each  variety  occupying  its  own  com- 
partment, and  duly  numbered,  to  facilitate 
recognition.  A  few  Roses  that  were  left  over 
from  last  season  still  remained  to  show  how  the 
plants  are  packed  in  these  caves.  There  are  occa- 
sional openings  which  admit  a  modicum  of  light 
and  air,  but  frost  finds  no  access  to  them.  Here 
the  plants  remain  from  November  till  May,  when 
all  chance  of  injury  is  over.  Fortunately,  iD  this 
country,  a  light  mulch  is  all  that  is  generally 
necessary.  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting  grow  Roses, 
and  little  but  Ptoses,  and  their  establishment,  as  I 
have  said,  caused  no  little  astonishment  to  the 
Rambler. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Since  the  5th  both  the  nights  and  days  have 
been  unusually  warm,  but  previous  to  this  there 
occurred  two  cold  nights,  on  the  colder  of  which 
the  exposed  thermometer  showed  3°  of  frost — the 
lowest  reading  as  yet  of  the  present  autumn.  On 
the  warmest  night  of  the  week  the  same  thermo- 
meter never  fell  lower  than  48°,  a  high  minimum 
temperature  for  the  time  of  year.  Then  again  on 
two  days  the  shade  temperature  rose  to  70',  which 
is  the  highest  reading  recorded  here  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  so  late  in  the  autumn.  At  the  present 
time  the  soil  is  about  4°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and 
nearly  7°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable. 

Rain  fell  on  three  days  to  the  total  depth  of  about 
half-aninch.  On  each  of  the  last  five  days  a  little 
rain-water  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  gauge, 
but  none  as  yet  through  that  covered  with  short 
grass.  Since  the  month  began  the  duration  of 
bright  sunshine  has  averaged  six  hours  a  day, 
which  is  between  two  and  three  hours  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  A  selected 
plant  of  the  wild  Ivy  came  first  into  blossom  on  the 
7th  inst.,  or  later  than  in  any  year  since  1894. 
til.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  October  9,  1900. 


SELECTION  OF  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
HERBACEOUS     BORDER. 

In  giving  a  selection  of  choice  herbaceous  plants 
that  will  afford  a  display  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  I  have  kept  to  themselves  the  names  of 
perennials  that  grow  2  feet  and  upwards.  Those 
species  that  grow  tallest  should  be  planted  in  the 
back  half  of  the  border,  and  with  great  care,  so  that 
the  border  may  not  be  given  a  wall-like  appearance. 
The  prettiest  effects  are  obtained  where  the  various 
colours  have  been  arranged  so  that  they  harmonise, 
and  when  there  exists  easy  glades  and  levels  of 
planting.  A  border  planted  in  this  manner  will 
also  give  a  more  continuous  supply  of  flowers. 

The  system  of  massing  or  planting  in  clumps  is 
the  best  to  adopt  in  cases  of  tall  growing  plants  and 
those  of  dwarfer  habit.  The  dwarfer  plants  may 
vary  from  9  inches  in  height,  and  may  be  planted 
to  form  half-circles  or  circles — 


o    o 


o     © 


The  spaces  at  the  rear  of  the  points  of  contact 
could  be  planted  with  a  variety  of  dwarf  evergreen 
plants,  such  as  mentioned  in  the  third  list.  These 
would  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the 
border   during ]  winter,    especially    if    some   early- 


flowering    spring- bedding    plants  and  bulbs  were 
planted  in  front. 

The  list  which  follows  includes  tall-growing 
plants.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in- 
tended for  grouping  in  two's  or  three's,  and  being 
gross  feeders  they  are  apt  to  spread  rapidly  : — 


Acanthus  mollis 

*  ,,     candelabrum 
"Althaea  ficifolia 

Arundo  cnnspicua 
Achillea  jegyptiaca 

,j    raongolica 
Aconitum  Napellus 

,,     pyrenaieum 
Alstroemeria,  varieties 
Anemoiiopsis  raacrophylla 
Anemone  japonica  varieties 
Anthericuin  liliastrum  gigan- 

teum 
Aquilegia  hybTid  spurred  var. 
Asphodelus  luteus 

,,     raniosus 
Asters  (perennial),  in  variety 
Astilbejaponica 

„    rivularis 

,,     Thnnbergi 
Boccod  ia  japonica 

*  ,,    microphylla 
Buphthalomm  cordifolium 

„     speciosissimum 
Campanula  Burghalti 

,,    celtidifolia 

,,    glomerata 

,,    grandiflora 

,,     wacantha 
Centaurea  macrocephala 

,,    nervosa 
Chrysanthemum  maximum 

*  ,,  Duchess  of  Abercorn 
Chrysogonum  virginianum 
Cimiciluga  davurica 

*  „    racemosa 
Clematis  Da  vidian  a 
Coreopsis  auriculata 

,,    grandiflora 
^Crambe  cordifolia 
Delphiniums  "  varieties  " 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
Digitalis  lutea 

,,    ferruginea 
Echinops  Ritro 

,,    ruthenicus 

,,     spha.'mc«phalns 
Epilobmm  Dodoneei 


Eryngium  Billardieri 

.,     OliveriaDUm  superbum 
•Eulalia  japonica 

„     vanegata 
•Ferula  gigantea 
Galega  officinalis  alba 
Gypsophila  paniculate 
*Gynerium  argenteum 

,,    carmineum 
Helenium  autuninale 
'Helianthus,  in  variety 
Hemerocallis,  in  variety 

*  Hollyhocks,  in  variety 

*  Inula  glandnlosa 

,,     Leichtlini 
Iris  ochroleuca 
Lychnis  chalcedonica 
Mertensia  sibirica 
Monarda  fistulosa 
Pa-onia  arborea,  in  variety 
Papaver  bracteatum 

.,    orientale  ''varieties'' 
Pentstemon  tubiflorutn 
'  Phygelius  capensis 
Polygonatum  verticillatum 
Polygonum  sphgerostachyum 
*Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  var. 

plenus 
~Rudbeckias  laciniata 

„     plena 

,,     Newmani 
Scabiosa  caucasica 

,,     ,,    alba 
Sidalcea,  in  variety 
Solidago  Virga  a  urea  nana 
Statice  latifolia 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium 
Trachelium  cceruleum 
Tritoma  Burchelli 

,,    caulescens 

,,     Macowani 

,,    Nelsoni 

,,    nobilis 

,,    glaucesnens 
Veratrum  album 
Verbascum  olympicum 
Yucca  gloriosa 


The  Bocconias  are  most  ornamental  foliage- 
plants,  but  their  roots  should  be  confined  by 
placing  sunken  slates  around  them  on  edge.  Eula- 
lias,  which  are  now  in  flower,  are  best  planted  at 
the  end  of  March  when  the  plumes  have  been 
removed.  Gvneriums  should  also  be  planted  in 
spring.  Yucca  gloriosa  may  be  removed  now,  but 
it  succeeds  best  if  removed  in  spring. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  included  only  those 
species  that  grow  about  2  feet  in  height  or  less: — 


Achillea  argentea 
Alysbuui  Wierzbicki 
Anthemis  tiucioria  var.   Kel- 

wayi 
Arabis  Halleri 
Aronicum  glaciale 
Aster  Amellus  (late  and  large 

flowers) 
Ast  agilus  argenteus 
Borago  laxiflora 
Cdlandiinia  umbel  lata 
Campanula  elegans 

,,    mirabilis 

,,     pelviformis 

,,    Trachelium  alba  plena 
Carnations,  in  variety 
Cheiranthus,  in  variety 
Chrysanthemum  alpinum 
Cortusa  Mathioli  var.  grandi- 
flora 
Cyfrsus  Ardoini 
Daphne  Fiouiana 

,,    Laureola 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III. 
Dielytia  foriuosa 

, ,    spectabilis 

,,     eximia 
Dietes  Macleayi 
Dondia  Epipactis 
Doronicuui  plantagineum  var. 

excelsuui 
Dodecatheon,  in  variety 
Dra^ocephalum  Ruyschianum 
Edraianihus  dalrnaticus 
Epiinedinms 
Eiigeron  grandiflorus 

,,     speeiosus 

„    superfus 
Frodium  Manescavi 
Erythronium  Johnsoni 

,,     revolutum 
Eupatorium  ageratoides 
Funkia  Fortunei  ccerulea 

,,    grandillora 

,,    uudulata  variegata 
Guntiana  Andrewsii 

,,    lutea 
Geranium  Armerjum 

,,    Eodresii 

,,    ibericum 


Grebera  Jamesoni 
Geuin  coeeineum 

,,     plenum 

,,     maximum 

,,    rap  tans 
Glaucium  Fiseheri  (hybrid 

Horn  Poppy) 
Hedysarum  multijugum 
Helenium  pumilum 

,,    striatum 
Helianthemum  lavendulse- 

folium 
Helleborus,  in  variety 
Hemerocaliis  aurantiaca 

,,     major 

,,     Dumortieri 

,,     graminea 
Hepaticas,  in  variety 
Heuchera  sanguinea 

„     ,,      grandiflora 
Iberis  gibraltarica 
Incarvillea  Delavayi 
Iris  sibirica  and  alba 

,,    stylosa  and  alba 
Malva  moschati 

,,    alba 
Megasea  cordifolia 
Oenothera  fruticosa 

,,    macrocarpa 

,,    taraxacifolia 
Onosma  taurica 
Orobus  vermis 
Phloxes  (shrubby)  in  vars. 
Physalis  Franchetti 
Plumbago  Larpcnta^ 
Podophyllum  peltatum 
Polemonium  co-ruleum 

,,    var.  album 
Polygonum  Brunonis 
Primula  farinosa 

,,    glaucescens 

,,    japonica  (very  effective 
in  masses) 
Pyrethmm,  double  and  single 

vaiieties 
Saponaria  pplendidissin  a 
Kpigelia  marilaudica 
Ptokesia  cyanea 
Thalictium  minus 

,,    rubellum 


For  an  edging  to  the  above  collection,  Festuca- 
glaucaand  Ophiopogon  japonicum  spicatum  are  effec- 
tive in  winter  and  summer.  Bulbs  also  may  be 
planted  in  holes  drilled  in  the  front  lines  between 
other  plants.  There  are  many  varieties  of  Nar- 
cissus, and  English  and  Spanish  Iris  that  would 
succeed  well  in  such  positions  if  planted  imme- 
diately. Dietes  Macleayi  needs  to  be  afforded 
some  protection  during  frost.  Dodecatheons  and 
other  bulbous  plants  should  be  marked  by  per- 
manent stakes,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  not  suffer 
damage  from  digging  when  at  rest.  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  is  a  showy  perennial,  that  should  be 
afforded  extra  good  loam,  and  in  winter  some  pro- 
tection. Incarvillea  Delavayi  should  be  given  a- 
mulch  of  leaf  and  wood-ashes  ;  plant  it  in  a  sunny 
position. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  bushes 
with  evergreen  foliage,  that  are  useful  to  plant  as 
"dot  "  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  :  — 


Bambusa  palmata 
Berberis  Djrwini 

,,     ilicifolia 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus 
Choisya  ternata 
Cistus     cyprius    and   ladani- 

ferus 
Escallonia  revoluta 


Gaultheria  Shallon  (peat 

Olearia  Haa3ti 

Pernettyas 

Piptanthus  nepalensis 

Phlomis  fruticosa 

Ruscus  racemosus 

Skimmia japonica  and  fra grans. 


J.  Benhnoy  Abbotbhury  Castle  Gardens,  Dorsetshire, 


The  Rock  Garden. 


COLCHICUM  SIBTHORP11. 
Amoni;  the  flowers  likely  to  become  in  demand 
when  the  value  of  the  Meadow  Saffrons  for  the 
garden  in  autumn  is  better  realised  is  Colchicum. 
Sibthorpii,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Greek 
mountains.  Smaller  only  a  little  than  the  noble 
Colchicum  speciosum,  or  the  still  larger  C.  Born- 
mulleri,  it  has  the  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  some 
of  being  distinctly  chequered  in  its  colouring. 
C.  Sibthorpii  is  the  best  of  all  the  chequered  forms. 
It  is,  perhaps,  less  distinct  in  its  markings  than 
that  pretty  but  unreliable  species,  C.  Parkinsoni, 
or  what  is  known  by  that  name,  but  its  chequerings 
are  quite  definite  in  their  appearance.  The  blooms 
are  large,  cup  shaped,  and  more  approaching  the 
form  approved  by  florists  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Tulips  ;  they  are  also  well  elevated  above  the  soil, 
on  good,  firm  tubes.  The  general  colouring  of  the 
flowers  is,  perhaps,  best  described  as  purple-lilac. 
The  leaves,  which  appear  in  spring,  are  mucb 
smaller  than  those  of  C.  speciosum  or  C.  Born- 
mulleri,  but  larger,  and  more  wavy  in  their  outline 
than  those  of  C.  autumoale.  Like  the  greater- 
number  of  the  Colchicums,  C.  Sibthorpii  likes  a 
rather  moist  soil,  and  one  which  is  not  too  loose  in. 
its  texture.  It  is  not  yet  plentiful,  and  is  higher 
iu  price  than  it  ought  to  be,  when  one  considers  the 
freedom  with  which  it  increases,  though  it  is  a. 
mistake  to  divide  the  clumps  too  frequently. 

Crocus  zonatus. 
This  valuable  little  Crocus  (figured  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  February  5,  1898,  p.  S5)  for 
autumn-blooming  anticipated  all  others  in  my 
garden  this  season.  Possibly,  were  I  able  to  grow 
it,  C.  vallicola  would  open  its  flowers  rather  earlier, 
but  after  repeated  trials,  I  have  now  given  up- 
attempting  to  cultivate  that  beautiful  but  thin- 
petalled  flower.  Planted  near  C.  speciosue,  C. 
zonatus  comes  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  it,  but 
it  is  possible,  by  planting  it  in  a  colder  position,  to 
have  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  darker  flowers  of  that 
effective  Crocus.  C.  zonatus  has  rosy-lilac  flowers,, 
made  more  charming  by  the  orange  coloured  zone, 
by  which  the  base  of  the  interior  of  the  segments  is. 
decorated.  It  is  one  of  the  flowers  which  ought  to 
be  planted  in  quantity  in  all  but  the  most  exposed 
gardenB,  and  one  can  imagine  the  effect  which 
would  be  made  by  planting  a  few  thousands  in  the 
grass.  A  similar  number  planted  in  lines  or  groups 
in  the  border  would  give  a  rare  effect,  and  though 
the  treat  would  be  a  brief  one,  its  annual  recurrence 
would  be  eagerly  anticipated  as  summer  passed 
away. 
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LlTHOSPEBMUM  PROSTRATUM. 
Lookiug  over  the  few  rock-garden  plants  which 
yet  give  us  flowers,  one  thinks  how  few  there  are 
to  equal  the  beautiful  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
which  is  neither  new  nor  rare.  One  may  occasion- 
ally see  a  plant  a  foot  or  two  across,  but  it  is  rare 
to  And  one  which  measures  a  yard  or  more  iu 
diameter.  The  reason  is  that  some  of  our  winters 
and  springs  cut  it  badly,  and  cauBe  it  to  need  some 
pruning  to  make  it  grow  away  again  from  near  the 
base.  There  are  also  some  people  who  are  not 
satisfied  to  allow  it  to  remain  when  doing  well,  but 
who  insist  upon  taking  it  up  to  give  it  fresh  soil,  or 
a  more  prominent  position.  It  deserves  a  good 
place,  but  a  look  at  its  roots  is  sufficient  to  show 
that   it   is  not   a    plant   which    may   be   removed 


seen  true  form  of  N.  zanzibarensis,  and  the  Berlin 
variety  of  N.  stellata.  In  some  respects  it  is 
similar  to  the  latter,  but  it  is  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  and  more  robust,  though  its  flowers  do  not 
rise  more  than  half  tho  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  that  is  reached  by  those  of  the  Berlin 
variety.  The  growth  seems  to  be  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties  named,  but  the 
leaves  produced  are  somewhat  fewer,  and  the  flowers 
are  about  half  as  numerous  as  those  on  a  single 
plant  of  the  Berlin  variety  grown  under  similar 
conditions.  They  remain  open  for  four  or  rive 
days,  getting  nearer  to  the  surface  day  by  day,  and 
afloat  on  the  fourth.  The  flowers  are  very  large — 
few  days  ago  there  were  three  flowers  open  on  our 
one  plant  here,  and  probably  nearly  forty  on  our 


likewise  spotted.  The  stamens  are  yellow,  tipped 
with  blue,  as  in  other  varieties  of  N.  stellata,  and 
the  flowers  possess  the  odour  characteristic  of  the 
type. 

The  superior  appearance  of  the  flower  is  caused 
not  only  by  the  deeper  tint  of  the  petals,  but  the 
sepals  also  are  blue  in  colour ;  whilst  those  of 
N.  stellata,  Berlin  var. ,  are  greenish- white.  The 
sepals  of  N.  pulcherrima  are  very  stiff  too,  and 
therefore  never  hang  down  when  the  flower  ex- 
pauds.  The  number  of  petals  seems  to  vary  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-three  for  N.  pulcherrima, 
and  is  frequently  twenty -eight  with  the  other 
variety,  but  the  number  of  stamens  does  not 
appear  to  differ  very  much.  N.  stellata,  Berlin 
var.,  does  not  produce  seed,    hough  the  number  of 


Fig.  SI. — nymph.ea  stellata  pclcherrijia. 


readily  when  it  has  become  large.  Ahealthy  plant, 
forming  a  carpet  of  its  dark  green  foliage,  liberally 
decorated  with  its  deep  purple-blue  flowers,  is 
quite  a  picture  when  seen  hangiDg  over  a  large 
stone,  or  over  the  brow  of  a  rocky  bank.  Shelter 
from  cold  winds  is  very  needful.  Some  find  much 
difficulty  in  striking  cuttings  of  L.  prostratum,  but 
one  need  have  little  trouble  if  they  are  taken  off 
with  a  heel  of  old  wood,  and  inserted  deeply  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  completely  surfaced  with  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  in  autumn. 
S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn,  N.B. 


NYMPH.EA    STELLATA    VAR. 

PULCBERRIMA. 

This  beautiful  aquatic  is  a  valuable   addition  to 

the  blue  Water-Lilies,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 

beside  the  best  of  them,   N.   gigantea,  the  rarely 


Bix  plants  of  the  Berlin  variety.  The  largest  flower 
of  N.  pulcherrima  was  2  inches  more  in  diameter 
than  the^largest  of  the  Berlin  variety.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  (fig.  SI),  the  petals  are 
broader  and^less  stellate.  Hence  the  flower  has  a 
fuller  appearance  than  that  of  the  Berlin  variety, 
although  it  has  usually  but  twenty-one  petals  to 
the  twenty-seven]  or  twenty-eight  which  can  be 
counted  on  the  best  flowers  of  the  latter  as  grown 
here.  It  generally  opens  out  on  the  plant  wider 
and  more  fully  than  it  is  depicted  in  the  illustra- 
tion, which  represents  a  young  flower.  The  flowers 
can  be  relied  upon  too  to  remain  open  later  in  the 
day  than  those  of  N.  stellata.  The  Berlin  variety 
has  sepals  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  there  are  no 
spots  either  on  the  sepals  or  leaves ;  but  N. 
pulcherrima  has  sepals  of  a  darker  green,  with 
frequent  black  spots  on  the  outside  as  indicated  in 
the   illustration,   the  reverse  of   the    leaves    beiDg 


tubers  increases  very  slowly.  N.  pulcherrima  has 
not  made  any  young  tubers  here,  but  produces 
seed.  It  has  been  grown  side  by  side  with  the 
latter,  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  (in  an 
open-air  tank  in  which  the  water  is  warmed  and 
kept  at  70°  to  75°  F. ),  and  so  the  relative  hardiness 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  tested  ; 
but  from  America  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  blues. 

A  plant  of  N.  pulcherrima  is  reported  to  have 
been  grown  for  two  or  three  consecutive  seasons  in 
this  country,  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  the 
summer  without  artificial  heat,  and  being  taken 
inside  in  the  winter,  but  I  have  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  locality  where  this  occurred. 
It  is  described  as  a  variety  of  garden  origin,  coming 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  ihe  credit  of  raising  it  must  be  assigned, 
/.  F.  Hudson. 
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FLOWERS    IN    THE    SOUTH-WEST 
DURING  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Although  commencing  its  blooming  season  in 
early  summer,  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  The  Pearl 
produces  its  small,  white,  rosette-like  flowers  well 
into  the  autumn  months.  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
■which  was  in  bloom  in  July  in  the  open  ground, 
extended  its  flowering  through  the  whole  of  August 
and  first  half  of  September.  The  white  variety 
was,  this  year,  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and,  contrary 
to  custom,  bore  the  larger  flower-heads,  the  type 
and  its  paler  blue  form,  which  did  not  blossom 
until  three  weeks  later,  losing  in  length  of  flower- 
stalk,  and  size  of  umbel  from  the  dry  weather  then 
prevailing.  Large  clumps  a  yard  in  diameter, 
set  with  twenty  or  more  massive  flower  trusses, 
form  noble  objects  on  sheltered  lawns.  Agathiea 
cielestis,  sometimes  known  as  the  blue  Paris  Daisy, 
.passes  through  the  winter  unharmed  in  the  south- 
west in  mild  seasons,  large  plants,  studded  with 
soft-blue  flowers,  being  an  attractive  sight  in  early 
August  ;  at  which  season  the  Sweet  Alyssum 
(Kceniga  maritima),  which  is  a  perennial  on  warm, 
dry  banks,  and  multiplies  itself  by  countless, 
self-sown  seedlings,  covers  the  steep  slope  with  a 
veil  of  white,  honey-scented  blossom.  Of  the 
Belladonna  Lilies,  Amaryllis  blanda  is  the  first  to 
bloom,  and  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  commoner 
A.  Belladonna,  its  flower-stems  being  considerably 
taller,  and  its  blossoms,  the  petals  of  which  are 
more  elegantly  reflexed,  paler  in  tint,  and  more 
numerous.  This  variety  is,  however,  compara- 
tively rare  in  gardens,  but  the  type  is  largely 
grown  in  narrow,  wall-backed  borders,  where  a 
broad  band  of  hundreds  of  bloom-scapes  may  some- 
times be  seen  flowering  simultaneously.  The  white 
form  of  Anemone  japonica,  which,  in  rich  soil,  often 
exceeds  5  feet  in  height,  commences  to  flower  in 
the  first  days  of  August  when  the  earliest  of  the 
perennial  Asters  are  expanding  their  blooms. 

The  dwarf  A.  Amellusbessarabicus,  oneof  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  genus,  usually  ushers  in  the  dis- 
play, which  is  continued  uninterruptedly  until  mid- 
November,  when  the  fine  A.  grandiflorus  is  at  its  best. 
A  representative  set  are  Aster  acris,  Amellus  bessara- 
bicus,  cordifolius  elegans,  ericoides,  grandiflorus, 
puniceus  pulcherrimus,  Thompsoni,  Novi  -  Belgii 
Archer  Hind,  N.-B.  Harpur  Crewe,  N.-B.  Robert 
Parker,  Nova;- Anglic  Melpomene,  and  N.-A.  ruber. 
Aster  grandiflorus  should  not,  however,  be  included 
in  cold  districts,  owing  to  its  late  flowering  season. 
■Other  Aster-like  flowers  are  Boltonia  asteroides, 
and  B.  latisquama,  which  bloom  in  September. 
The  great  Calceolaria  bushes,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  have  been  in  flower  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  and  are  now  (October  4)  still 
golden  with  bloom  ;  the  species  is  C.  rugosa  or 
integrifolia,  and  the  variety  viscosissima.  Where 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  equable  to  admit  of  these 
plants  passing  through  the  winter  uninjured,  few 
■subjects  can  compare  with  them  for  decorative 
effect  during  the  summer  months.  The  charming, 
re-introduced,  annual  Aster,  Callistephus  sinensis, 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  annuals 
we  possess  ;  its  large,  single  flowers,  often  5  inches 
in  diameter,  of  soft  mauve  with  yellow  eye,  are 
freely  produced  on  bushy  plants  18  inches  in 
height.  In  addition  to  its  worth  as  a  garden 
subject,  this  plant  has  the  merit  of  bearing  flowers 
that  are  eminently  adapted  to  artistic,  indoor 
decoration  ;  while  the  blooms  will  remain  fresh  in 
water  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or  more. 

Self-sown  seedlings  of  Campanula  pyramidalis 
in  retaining  walls  made  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
early  days  of  August,  at  which  time  Chelone  bar- 
bata,  C.  Lyoni,  and  C.  mexicana,  were  in  flower. 
Clematis  Davidiana,  a  herbaceous  species,  forming 
a  symmetrical  bush,  has  borne  numerous  clusters 
of  its  lavender-blue  blossoms  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
September,  the  Colchicums,  or  Meadow  Saffrons, 
commenced  to  expand  their  chalices.  The  so-called 
"  Autumn  Crocus"  (C.  autumDale)  is  well  known; 
and  the  rosy-lilac,  leafless  flowers  of  a  colony  of 
this  plant,   established  on  a  grassy   bank,   have  a 


charming  effect  in  the  autumn  garden.  A  rarer 
and  still  more  beautiful  form  is  the  double  white 
variety  ;  while  the  fine  C.  speciosum,  which  bears 
flowers  almost  Tulip-like  in  size,  and  grows  nearly 
a  foot  in  height,  is  particularly  ornamental. 

Commelina  calestis  is  another  lovely  flower,  but 
rarely  seen  in  the  gardens  of  to-day,  and  is  almost 
unique  in  the  richness  of  its  perfect  blue.  The 
noble  Crinums  succeed  admirably  in  the  open  in 
the  south-west,  and  may  be  found  in  bloom  in 
many  gardens  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
C.  Powelli,  C.  Powelli  album,  C.  Moorei  and  its 
white  variety,  known  on  the  continent  as  C. 
Schmidti,  have  all  blossomed  well,  a  colony  of  the 
latter  flowering  in  front  of  a  large  plant  of  Plumbago 
capensis,  also  in  full  bloom,  affording  an  exquisite 
picture.  When  the  flowers  of  these  Crinums 
wither,  they  are  succeeded  by  small  bulbs  in  lieu  of 
seeds,  and  are  thus  easily  propagated.  The  pretty 
little  Crocus  speciosus  has  opened  its  lilac-purple 
flowers ;  while  the  Dahlias  have  provided  the 
brightest  feature  of  many  a  mixed  border.  For 
garden  effect,  however,  several  of  the  newer  Cactus 
varieties,  though  producing  blooms  perfect  for  the 
show-board,  are  totally  unsuited,  since  their  flowers 
are  not  thrown  up  above  the  foliage,  but  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hidden  amongst  the  leaves.  In- 
tending purchasers  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
inspect  growing  plants  before  ordering,  or  they  will 
run  the  risk  of  acquiring  varieties  that  are  useless 
for  ornamental  effect.  What  is  wanted  is  the  habit 
possessed  by  some  of  the  older  "decorative" 
Dahlias,  such  as  Rising  Sun  and  Glare  of  the 
Garden,  where  the  flowers  are  borne  in  quantity, 
and  carried  well  above  the  leafage.  Erythrina 
crista-galli  has  been  a  notable  sight,  bearing  spikes 
of  crimson  flowers  often  3  feet  in  length  ;  large 
plants  carrying  a  dozen  or  more  flower-spikes  have 
a  fine  effect,  even  from  a  distance.  As  a  rule,  this 
plant  dies  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  but  I  know 
two  cases  where  it  has  formed  a  persistent  stem 
from  which  shoots  are  thrown  out  in  the  late 
spring.  In  one  instance  this  stem  is  5  feet  in 
height,  and  18  inches  in  circumference,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  specimen  is  growing  outside 
a  stove-house  wall.  S.  W.  F.,  Devon. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


R  ELAN  D. 


STRAFFAN. 

The  flower-gardens  just  now  are  lovely — Bego- 
nias, Violas,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes  (dwarf),  Pelar- 
goniums, pyramidal  Celosias,  and  many  other 
dwarf  things,  relieved  by  purple  Plums  (P.  Pis- 
sardi),  Aralias,  Eulalias,  Arundo  Donax,  Fuchsias, 
and  such  pyramidal  and  standard  Peruvian  Helio- 
tropes as  are  rarely  seen,  6  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Those  Heliotropes  are  quite  a  remarkable 
specialty  at  Straffan ;  so  also  are  sweet-scented 
flowers — Nicotiana  affiois  and  Mignonette,  Laven- 
der, Sweet  Peas,  dwarf  dark  Heliotropes  (President 
Garfield,  and  others),  Verbena  (Aloysia),  and  Roses 
old,  and  Roses  new,  everywhere  about  the  place, 
none  just  now  more  showy  and  tender  in  perfume 
than  tne  old  pink  China  in  masses  on  the  lawn. 

I  enclose  a  couple  of  leaves  of  Polygonum  sachali- 
nense,  the  giant  Knot-weed  of  Japan.  Did  you 
ever  see  it  assume  such  gorgeous  Vine-leaf ■  like 
colouring  '!  It  is  from  the  bog-garden  at  Straffan, 
where  it  grows  in  a  hollow,  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  silvery  Liffey,  and  is  now  and  then 
flooded,  its  roots  and  12  or  IS  inches  of  its  stem 
being  submerged.  [The  leaves  sent  were  of  a  rich 
claret-red.  Ed.]. 

Mr.  Bedford  has  been  twenty-five  years  at 
Straffan,  and  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  as  to  its 
welfare  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 

We  have  had  a  showery  season,  very  hot  at 
times,  and  all  crops  are  good  and  promising,  except 
Main  Crop  Potatos,  which  will  be  in  many  cases  a 
failure.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Apple  years  I  ever 
saw  in  Ireland.  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but 
abundant  and  well  coloured.  F.  W.  B. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana,  though  not  a  very  popular 
plant,  should  be  represented  in  a  collection,  owing 
to  the  singular  manner  in  which  its  flowers  are 
produced,  namely,  from  a  separate  growth.  Esta- 
blished plants  having  now  completed  their  growth, 
will  need  a  long  period  of  rest,  in  a  light  position 
in  the  Cattleya-house.  Freshly-imported  plants 
should  not  be  hurried  into  growth,  it  being  better 
to  afford  them  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  in  a  Cattleya 
or  intermediate-house,  where  they  may  be  laid  on  a 
dry  part  of  the  stage  until  roots  appear.  C.  Wal- 
keriana should  be  cultivated  in  shallow  pans,  or  on 
rafts  of  teak-wood,  and  be  thus  conveniently  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  full  light.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  peat  and  sphagnum- moss  is  needed  for 
them  to  root  into,  and  water  should  be  afforded 
them  only  very  occasionally  during  the  winter 
months,  no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  the 
sphagnum-moss  green. 

Lcelia  pumila  and  u,,  7j\  Dayana. — Growers 
who  have  recently  ac^  d  freshly  -  imported 
plants,  should  stand  them  ^s  upright  as  possible  on 
a  moist  stage  in  an  intermediate-house,  avoiding 
very  strong  light  for  a  time,  or  the  foliage  may 
suffer.  When  new  roots  appear,  put  each  piece 
into  a  small,  perforated  pan,  with  wires  attached 
for  suspending.  Arrange  the  plant  in  the  pan, 
secure  a  few  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  the  wires,  then 
put  in  crocks  almost  to  the  rim  of  the  pan,  and 
surface  with  peat  and  sphagnum  -  moss  mixed 
together  equally.  Water  the  roots  slightly  from  a 
rose-can,  and  suspend  the  plants  in  a  house  having 
a  temperature  of  55°  or  00°.  An  occasional  watering 
to  keep  the  surface  moist  will  be  sufficient  for 
some  months  to  come. 

Lwlia  Digbyana.  —  Withhold  water  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  appear  to  shrivel,  and  suspend  the 
plants  in  a  warm,  light  position  in  the  Cattleya- 
house.  Hybrids  of  which  L.  Digbyana  is  a  parent 
require,  whilst  growing,  the  warmth  and  other 
conditions  of  an  East  Indian-house,  but  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  have  developed,  they  should  be 
removed  to  dryer  and  cooler  conditions.  Their 
pseudo-bulbs,  however,  are  more  succulent  than 
those  of  L.  Digbyana,  and  should  not  be  afforded  so 
extreme  a  rest. 

Cymbidium  grandijlorum,  Sjc,  should  now  be 
developing  its  flower-spikes,  also  C.  giganteum,  C. 
Tracyanum,  and  the  hybrids  C.  x  Winnianum  and 
C.  eburneo-Lowianum.  To  assist  the  development 
of  these,  remove  the  plants  to  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  about  55°  to  60°,  and  where  there 
is  much  light.  Do  not  afford  them  water  except 
when  the  material  has  become  dry.  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  makes  good  progress  during  late 
autumn,  the  cool,  moist  air  being  suitable  to 
it.  Afford  this  plant  water  rather  freely  until 
the  flower-spikes  appear.  C.  Devonianum  has 
finished  growing,  and  is  now  showing  its  flower- 
spikes.  To  prevent  these  penetrating  the  soil, 
place  a  piece  of  glass  beneath  any  that  show  a 
disposition  to  grow  downward.  Very  little  water 
is  needed  just  now,  and  none  should  be  permitted 
to  lodge  on  the  flower-spikes.  C.  eburneum  should 
be  afforded  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
The  two  species  last  mentioned  may  be  grown  with 
the  Masdevallias. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Fruit  Gathering.  —  Most  of  the  Main  Crop 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  now  in  fit 
condition  for  gathering,  and  this  work  should  be 
ione  with  the  greatest  care,  or  the  fruits  will  not 
keep  well.  Be  sure  that  the  baskets  have  placed 
in  them  a  good  layer  of  soft  hay,  that  the  fruits 
may  not  be  marked  by  the  hard  wicker  work. 
Do  not  gather  any  fruits  excepting  the  weather  be 
fine,  and  the  fruits  quite  dry.  When  it  is  possible 
to  gather  them  in  this  condition,  fill  all  the  baskets 
available,  and  defer  storing  them  until  the  weather 
is  less  favourable  for  gathering. 

Storing  Fruits. — It  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances whether  the  fruits  should  be  placed  singly 
on  the  shelves,  or  in  several  layers.  The  first 
is  undoubtedly  the  better  method  if  there  be 
room  for  its  adoption.     Apples   suffer  less  harm 
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than  Pears  if  placed  one  on  the  other,  therefore  if 
possible  leave  sufficient  space  to  store  the  Pears 
singly.  Pears  ripen  best  also  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment, bnt  it  is  only  in  a  few  gardens  that  they 
are  afforded  it.  When  Apples  and  Pears  are 
stored  in  the  same  structure,  put  the  Pears  at  the 
warmer  and  the  Apples  at  the  cooler  end.  A  capital 
way  of  ripening  Pears  when  a  proper  Pear-room 
does  not  exist,  is  to  utilise,  or  build,  a  cupboard 
near  to  a  fireplace,  or  to  some  hot-water  pipes 
where  the  heat  is  steady.  Here  the  fruits  will 
ripen  to  perfection,  and  a  good  succession  may  be 
maintained  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  placing  of  a 
few  dozen  fruits  on  the  shelves  every  week. 
Ventilate  the  fruit-rooms  very  freely  for  some 
little  time  following  the  stoiiog  of  the  fruit,  to  allow 
the  moisture  given  off  in  the  process  of  what  is 
called  "sweating"  to  pass  quickly  away.  When 
this  stage  has  passed,  keep  the  room  quite  dark 
and  cool,  and  if  it  is  properly  constructed,  only  the 
ventilators  in  the  roof  need  be  used  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  in  a  sweet  condition. 

Late  Pears  should  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
possible,  and  if  not  gathered  until  the  first  week 
in  November,  they  will  eventually  ripen  more 
thoroughly,    and    be    f  to    possess    superior 

quality.  Tomtits  ar  '.ibiDS  often  attack  and 
spoil  late  Pears,  by  ,  '^fc'ing  holes  in  them  near 
the  stalks.  To  prevent  this,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  trees  with  netting. 

Brambles.  —  Rubus  laciniatus  has  borne  an 
immense  crop  of  line  fruits  this  season.  After  the 
crop  has  been  gathered,  these  Brambles  will  need 
to  have  the  old  canes  cut  away,  and  those  made 
during  the  curreut  year  reduced  to  tive  or  six  at 
each  stool.  Clear  away  the  exhausted  mulch,  also 
weeds  and  rubbish  ;  tie  the  canes  to  the  trellis 
with  thin  tarred  twine,  and  the  ground  between  the 
plants  may  be  manured  at  any  convenient  time. 

Peaches  and  Xectarines. — With  the  exception  of 
the  latest  fruiting  varieties,  the  crop  is  now 
finished.  Attention  must  therefore  be  turned  to 
relieving  the  trees  of  all  useless  wood.  Pass  a 
long-handled  broom  or  besom  over  the  trees  of  early 
varieties,  when  all  leaves  that  are  ripe  will  fall  and 
give  the  young  wood  a  greater  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  If  any  of  the  late  varieties  require  attention 
at  the  roots,  either  in  the  way  of  lifting  them  or 
pruning  them,  attend  to  the  work  at  once.  If 
growth  has  been  rank,  or  if  the  trees  have  cast 
their  fruits,  either  after  stoning,  or  about  the 
ripening  period,  do  not  neglect  to  afford  the 
roots,  when  refilling  the  trench,  some  fresh  loam 
freely  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  such  as 
old  plaster  or  lime  rubble. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Pines. — A  reduction  of  temperature  may  now  be 
made  in  all  houses  except  where  fruit  is  swelling, 
where  warmth  aud  moisture  is  still  needed.  A 
night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  with  a  rise  of  10° 
on  warm  days,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85°, 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing 
condition.  Feed  them  at  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
evaporating  troughs  tilled  with  weak  liquid-manure 
until  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening.  The 
strongest  of  Buccessional  plants  intended  for  early 
fruiting  next  season  should  now  be  afforded  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  only,  and  a  bottom-heat 
of  75°.  Keep  these  plants  comparatively  dry  at 
the  roots.  Suckers  may  still  be  potted  and  placed 
in  conditions  to  hasten  the  making  of  roots.  Any 
of  these  that  were  potted  a  couple  of  months  ago 
and  are  now  well  rooted,  may  be  afforded  a  small 
shift,  and  followiug  this,  a  little  extra  top-heat 
and  a  fresh  bed  of  fermenting  material. 

Melons  approaching  the  ripening  stage,  should 
be  afforded  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  become  too 
dry  before  affording  them  water,  as  sudden  fluctua- 
tions of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  cause  the  fruit  to  split.  A  light 
mulching  of  short  manure,  put  over  the  roots,  will 
be  better  than  too  frequent  waterings.  Sunny 
mornings  should  be  selected  for  affording  water, 
and  while  the  house  is  freely  ventilated  ;  allow 
a  few  hours  to  elapse  before  closing  the  house. 
Later  crops  swelling  their  fruit  should  be  kept 
warm  and  moist,  and  the  house  closed  early  ou 
sunny  days.  Do  not  syringe  them  except  on 
bright  mornings.  If  there  be  any  sign  of  canker, 
dress  the  part  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal 


and  lime.  Stop  and  regulate  the  growths,  but  a 
little  growth  leit  beyond  the  fruits,  at  this  season, 
will  act  as  a  safety  valve  against  "splitting."  A 
night  temperature  of  70  to  75°,  with  tire-heat,  and 
a  rise  of  10°  with  sun,  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  vigorous. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  now  established  and  intended 
to  supply  fruit  during  the  winter  months,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  crop  too  freely  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  Allow  a  little  more  freedom  of  growth 
than  is  usual  earlier  in  the  season,  and  remove  all 
male  flowers  and  deformed  fruit  as  they  appear, 
retaining  only  the  most  perfect,  and  these  should 
be  cut  directly  they  are  lit  for  table.  Fill  the 
evaporating  troughs  with  weak  liquid-manure,  and 
damp  down  the  house  several  times  daily.  Afford 
the  roots  a  light  top-dressing  of  fibrous-loam  and 
dung  in  equal  portions,  and  keep  them  uniformly 
moist.  The  roof -glass  of  the  house  should  be  cleaned 
to  admit  the  fullest  light  to  the  foliage.  Afford 
the  plants  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  and  75°  by 
day  with  fire  heat,  and  a  rise  of  10°  by  sun. 

Strawberries. — The  earliest  may  now  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  No  better  position  than 
inside  a  skeleton  -  frame  can  be  found  for  them, 
provided  the  pots  are  plunged  in  cocoa  nut  fibre  or 
sifted  ashes,  and  this  material  should  be  placed  an 
inch  thick  over  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  round  the 
collars  of  the  plants.  If  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  and  the  drainage  good,  no  amount  of 
wet  will  do  them  any  injury.  Later  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  being  placed  in  cool  frames  under 
glass,  and  afforded  water  regularly.  The  protec- 
tion of  glass  will  maintain  the  newly-made  foliage 
in  health  to  a  later  date,  and  materially  assist  in 
strengthening  late  crowns. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chaphan,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Liflinij  root  crops. — For  the  next  few  weeks  the 
storing  of  the  root  crops  will  be  the  most  important 
work  needing  to  be  done.  If  the  root  crops  be  cleared 
from  the  ground  early,  the  work  of  removing  them 
may  be  done  much  more  easily  than  if  left  until 
severe  weather  occurs,  and  there  will  be  sure  to  be 
sufficient  time  to  cleanse  and  prepare  the  soil  for 
future  crops.  During  wet  days,  sort  the  roots 
already  lifted. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  if  sown  at  the  time  I 
recommended,  has  made  good  growth,  but  it  will 
continue  to  improve  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
plants  have  run  to  seed,  it  will  be  better  to  sow 
seeds  later  next  year.  Drought  rather  than  heat 
causes  the  plants  to  fail.  If  a  top-dressing  was 
afforded  in  July  as  recommended,  its  benefit  will 
now  clearly  be  seen.  Afford  the  plants  one  more 
watering  with  liquid-manure. 

Beetroot. — The  main  crop  should  now  be  fit  for 
lifting.  If  the  roots  are  very  coarse  in  texture, 
and  inferior  in  colour  and  flavour,  the  ground  has 
probably  been  manured  too  recently  ;  but  if  the 
seeds  be  sown  too  early,  as  much  or  more  harm  is 
done.  Lifting  should  be  done  very  carefully  with 
a  fork,  and  it  is  better  to  store  the  roots  uncleaned 
than  cause  bleeding  by  removing  soil  from  them 
with  the  knife.  Commence  to  lift  them  a  day  or 
so  after  rainfall,  when  the  ground  being  in  good 
condition,  the  roots  will  be  comparatively  clean. 
Select  the  coarse  roots,  and  store  them  separately, 
that  they  may  be  used  first,  as  their  keeping 
qualities  are  inferior.  Cut  off  the  tops  with  a 
knife,  but  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  crown  to 
cause  bleeding.  The  roots  may  be  stacked  in  heaps 
of  moderate  size,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  layers 
on  shelves  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar.  If  mice  are 
troublesome,  cover  the  roots  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  and  moist  soil.  Beetroots  are  not  harmed  by 
a  few  degrees  of  frost,  so  that  if  necessary  a  number 
of  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  when 
hard  weather  commences,  covered  with  litter  and 
bracken. 

Carrots. — The  present  is  the  best  time  to  lift 
all  varieties  of  Carrots  sown  for  the  main  crop,  and 
also  any  roots  left  in  the  ground  from  earlier  sow- 
ings. Carrots  do  not  generally  improve  when  left 
in  the  ground  later  than  October  ;  but  in  districts 
where  growth  has  been  slow,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  leave  such  varieties  as  the  Long  Red  Surrey,  &c, 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  If  the  longer-rooted 
varieties  be  lifted  before  they  are  sufficiently 
matured,  the  roots  may  shrivel  in  early  spring. 
Thoroughly  dry  the  roots  before  storing  them,  and 
stack  the  imperfect  and  cracked  ones  by  themselves 


for  early  use.  It  is  a  common  error  to  cut  off  the 
tops  too  close  to  the  crown.  If  late  sowings  of 
Carrots  were  made  as  advised,  the  eggs  will  not 
all  be  in  one  basket ;  but  if  there  is  not  another 
crop  later  than  that  now  being  lifted,  the 
roots  must  be  housed  with  the  greatest  care. 
A  cool  shed  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Lay  a  few 
rough  boards  on  the  bottom,  and  cover  them 
slightly  with  bracken  or  well  dried  straw.  The 
roots  should  then  be  laid  in  double  rows,  crown 
outwards,  sprinkling  between  each  layer  fine  earth 
or  sand.  Carrots  should  be  sufficiently  protected, 
that  weather  cannot  affect  them. 

Small  Salads. — Sowings  of  Mustard  and  CreBS 
should  now  be  made  once  or  twice  in  the 
week  in  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  a  light  rich 
compost,  and  place  pieces  of  slate  over  them 
after  they  have  been  afforded  water.  A  shelf  in  a 
Cucumber-house  will  be  a  suitable  place  to  start 
these,  but  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
position  when  others  are  sown. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Progmore. 

Stoves. — The  night  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained as  high  as  70°  at  present ;  but  frequently 
damp  the  paths,  and  fill  the  evaporating  pans  with 
water,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  moist. 
Nepenthes  may  be  lightly  sprayed  with  the  syringe 
each  evening.  Shading  need  only  be  used  during 
bright  sunshine.  During  fine  calm  weather, 
ventilate  the  house  freely,  but  avoid  cold  draughts. 
The  temperature  may  rise  to  DO1  with  sun  heat. 
Plants  intended  for  house  and  table  decoration,  but 
which  are  pot-bouod,  may  be  helped  considerably  by 
affording  them  a  top-dressing  of  loam,  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  or  Standen's  manure. 

Soft-wooded  plants  should  be  grown  without  any 
check,  and  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Humeas, 
Primulas,  &c ,  potted  as  soon  as  they  require  more 
rooting  space.  The  best  place  for  them  is  a  span- 
roofed  pit,  with  a  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  round  it, 
which  need  be  used  only  during  frost.  The  plants 
should  be  stood  upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  kept  quite 
cool,  and  afforded  ample  ventilation.  Cinerarias 
that  are  showing  flower  should  be  afforded  manure- 
water  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
fumigate  or  vaporise  them  at  regular  intervals,  say 
once  a  month,  to  prevent  an  attack  from  aphis. 

Frcesias  will  need  a  little  support  for  the  flowers. 
Insert  a  very  neat  stake  for  each  bulb,  and  those 
plants  which  were  potted  first  may  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  light  position,  where  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  55°  may  be  maintained.  Afford  ventilation 
freely,  and  syringe  the  plaots  at  least  twice  a  day, 
as  they  are  liable  to  attack  from  red-spider. 
Successional  plants  maybe  kept  quite  cool  during 
open  weather,  and  the  sashes  or  lights  may  be 
removed  from  over  them  when  it  is  fine. 

Callas. — Those  plants  which  were  rested  in  the 
pots  and  repotted  as  advised,  may  now  be  intro- 
duced to  heat.  Allow  the  spathes  to  become  fully 
developed  before  moving  the  plants  to  the  con- 
servatory, where  they  will  keep  fresh  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  Regular  supplies  of  manure  -  water 
should  be  afforded  them,  as  they  are  gross  feeders 
and  semi-aquatic  in  their  requirements. 

Clcrodendron  fallax  showing  flower  may  be 
assisted  by  some  liquid- manure.  The  species  is 
easily  grown  from  seed  if  treated  as  a  tender  annual. 


Enquiries. 

Dendrobium  Phal.exopsis. — Has  any  orchidist 
succeeded  in  fruiting  this  plant  ?  We  recently  saw 
a  ripe  capsule  in  one  of  M.  Linden's  establishments 
at  Brussels. 

Hybrid  between  Miltonia  yexillaria  and. 
Odontoclossum  crispum. — Has  any  such  hybrid 
been  raised  in  this  country  ? 

Cracking  of  Grapes. — We  are  very  much 
troubled  with  our  Muscats  cracking  close  to  the- 
stalk,  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  enlighten  us  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 
Anxious  to  Know.  [We  shall  be  glad  if  some  of 
our  Grape-growing  Iriends  would  favour  us  with 
their  opinion.  The  crack  extends  in  a  semi-luuar 
manner  half  across  the  berry  just  above  the 
junction  with  the  stalk.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  spot  or  other  fungus.   Ed.]. 

Is  a  notice  of  dismissal  given  upon  Sunday  lega 
or  not  ?  Can  an  engagement  made  upon  a  Sunday 
be  held  to  be  legal  ?  D.  S. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  i; 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  0/  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SALES. 

MOM  DAY,  Oct.  15.  -  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  A  Morris' 
Rooms.— Lilium  LoEginorum,  Dutch  and  French  Bulbs 
Azalea  Mollis,  Palms.  &c,  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms, 
3S,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  16.— Important  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the 
Sunningdale  Nurseries,  Sunnindale,  Berks,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.30  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Johnson,  Dymond  &  Son's 
Rooms,  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  17.-Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery  Stock 
at  The  Old  Nurserv.  London  Road,  Spring  Grove,  Isle- 
worth,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  A'Bear,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Japanese  Lilies,  Palms,  Ac,  at  Stevens' 
Auction  Rooms,  *8,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  W.C. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  IS.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.-Dutch  Bulhs,  Plants  for  Forcing,  &o„  at  John- 
son. Dymond  &  Son's  Rooms. 

FRIDAY.  Oct.  19.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  and 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.-50'5'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— October  10  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  63' :  Min.  4S\ 

October  11,  foggy  in  morning,  fine,  colder. 
PEOyniOBB.— October  10  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  54  ,  S.  W.  Counties  • 
Mm.,  44°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


Two  Garden        WE      haVe      Sreat      Pie""™      in 

Dictionaries,  announcing  the  publication  by 
Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  of  a 
"  1900  Supplement  "to  Nicholson's  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
books  of  reference  that  we  have.  Some  works 
of  this  character  are  merely  the  result  of 
diligent,  and  more  or  less  intelligent  compila- 
tion ;  but  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  one  of  our  most  capable 
experts,  and  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  for  many 
years  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion. It  is  therefore  widely  different  in  value 
from  the  paste-and-scissors  work  of  the  ordinary 
compiler. 

The  present  instalment  extends  from  A  to  F. 
It  is,  as  the  publisher's  preface  tells  us,  a 
"supplemental  volume  [intended]  to  include 
all  additions  and  modifications  that  Time  has 
rendered  necessary,  thus  bringing  the  entire 
work  right  up  to  the  present  time,  without 
decreasing,  but  on  the  contrary  increasing  the 
value  of  the  volumes  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers."  This  is  what  the  publisher 
says,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  raise  to  his 
statements  ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to  have 
incorporated  the  original  supplement  in  vol.  iv. 
(pp.  482  to 608)  with  the  present  one,  and  so  saved 
some  part  of  the  time  and  labour  now  involved 
in  searching  through  the  text  and  the  two 
supplements.  We  should  also  have  been  glad 
if  Mr.  Nicholson  himself,  "Philip  Miller 
the  Second,"  had  contributed  a  few  words  indi- 
cative of  the  principles  which  have  guided  him  in 
hia  selection  of  subjects.  There  are,  indeed, 
everywhere  traces  of  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  to  bring  the  work  up-to-date,  and 
evidences  of  judgment  in  the  adoption  or  other- 
wise of  newly-coined  names.  Thus  Oypripedium 
and  Selenipedium  are  retained,  while  the  more 
recently-proposed  Paphiopedium  and  Phragmi- 
pedium  are  merely  mentioned  as  not  sufficiently 
familiar  to  other  than  specialists.  A  preferable 
plan  would  be  to  keep  the  genera  Oypri- 
pedium and  Selenipedium  distinct,  and  to  adopt 
the    proposed  new   names   as   subdivisions    of 


Cypripedium.  A  list  of  hybrid  Cypripediums 
extending  over  some  eighteen  columns  of  small 
type  is  given,  and  furnishes  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  trend  of  modern  horticulture. 
The  article  "Begonia,"  and  that  on  "Hybrid 
Water-Lilies,"  also  show  the  care  taken  to  bring 
the  book  up-to-date. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  appro- 
priate, but  unfortunately  in  few,  if  any,  cases  is 
there  any  standard  of  measurement.  There  are 
many  points  of  detail  on  which  difference  of 
opinion  is  permissible,  but  no  such  difference  is 
possible  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  business  of  an  Editor  to  be 
very  sparing  in  his  own  use  of  adjectives,  and 
frequently  to  strike  out  remorselessly  many 
used  by  others  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  book  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  expressions  that  are  adequate 
to  indicate  its  merits,  without  indulging  in  what 
might  appear  to  the  uninitiated  as  uncritical 
superlatives.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
completion  of  the  "  1900  Supplement." 

Simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  the 
"1900  Supplement"  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary, 
is  the  receipt  of  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Bailey's  monumental  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Horticulture  (Macmillan),  which  brings  the 
work  down  to  the  letter  M.  The  book  is 
specially  intended  for  the  use  of  our  cousins 
across  the  water  ;  but  it  is  so  full  of  matter 
interesting  to  horticulturists  generally,  that 
no  horticultural  library  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  it. 

It  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary,  but  the  descriptions  are  rather 
fuller,  and  there  are  numerous  articles  on 
American  specialties  which  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  British  treatise,  but  which  neverthe- 
less are  of  very  great  interest  to  the  student. 
It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  evolution  is  going 
on  rapidly  in  virtue  of  which  American  garden- 
ing and  American  plants  are  becoming  more 
and  more  specialised,  and  are  diverging  more 
or  less  widely  from  European  systems.  Intro- 
duced plants  are  becoming  Americanised,  but 
the  greatest  advance  is  being  made  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  American 
types,  which  are  better  suited  to  the  ' '  environ- 
ment "  than  are  introductions  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  plants,  there 
are  in  this  volume  articles  on  special  subjects, 
which  are  so  fascinating  that  we  find  ourselves 
immersed  in  them  when  we  had  only  intended 
to  refer  to  a  particular  entry.  Among  such 
articles  we  may  mention  those  on  exhibitions 
on  experiment  stations — of  which  there  are 
fifty-four  in  the  States,  employing  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  persons,  of  whom  seventy-seven 
are  horticulturists,  and  issuing  upwards  of  four 
hundred  reports  annually.  The  history  of  hor- 
ticultural progress  in  various  States,  and  in  the 
country  generally,  is  also  treated  in  a  manner 
that  is  very  instructive  and  suggestive. 

Another  feature  in  this  volume  is  the  intro- 
duction of  short  biographical  notices  of  deceased 
worthies  :  thus,  in  turning  over  the  pao-es  we 
come  across  a  sympathetic  notice  of  Asa  Gray 
as  deeply  venerated  here  as  he  can  be  in  his 
own  country  ;  of  Charles  HovEYand  of  Peter 
Henderson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  almost 
as  well  known  here  as  in  his  adopted  country. 
There  are  a  few  neologisms,  some  of  which, 
such  as  "graftage"  for  grafting,  seems  un- 
necessary. 

The  formation  of  a  herbarium  is  recommended 
to  nurserymen,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
stock  true  to  name.     "  The  unnecessary  waste 


in  time  and  money  caused  by  confused  nomen- 
clature and  confused  labels  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  large  collection  of  growing  plants." 

It  is  well  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the 
librarian  who  reads  is  lost.  Something  of  the 
same  sensation  comes  over  us  in  turning  over 
the  pages  of  this  volume.  Every  turn  of  the 
page  offers  some  new  subject  of  interest  to 
tempt  us  to  read.  If  this  notice  is  to  be  brought 
to  an  end,  the  temptation  must  be  resisted  ;  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  offer  no  better  illustration 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book. 


Certificated  Plants.— The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  just  issued  a  most  valuable  List 
of  Plants  and  Vegetable  Products  Certificated  by  the 
Society  from  1859  to  1899  Inclusive.  It  comprises 
210  pages.  The  Orchids  have  been  dealt  with  more 
ambitiously,  some  attempt  having  been  made  to 
place  them  ia  their  tribes  and  sub-tribes.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  list  more  care- 
fully, but  we  may  say  on  first  impression  that  the 
list  has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  is  most 
creditable  to  the  Society. 

Our  Supplement.— In  our  issue  for  last 
week  was  published  a  supplement  showing  the 
residence  of  Lord  Llangattock.,  at  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the 
park  and  gardens  there,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
W.  Crdmp,  of  Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  This 
week  we  reproduce  another  photograph  from  The 
Hendre,  showing  a  view  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
there,  with  part  of  the  lake  in  the  foreground,  its 
surface  brightened  by  Water-Lilies. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Chiswick  Gardens.— The  proposed  early  aban- 
donment of  Chiswick  is  causing  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  suburban  gardeners.  Mr. 
Roupell,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Brixton,  Streatham, 
and  Clapham  Horticultural  Society  (which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society), 
fnforms  us  that  at  their  annual  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  the  members  present  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  meeting,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  garden  at  Chiswick  would  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  horticulture  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  by  discouraging  owners  of  gardens  from  sanction- 
ing the  outlay  necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  continuous  production  of 
first  class  fruits,  vegetables,  and  liowers  ;  and  further,  that  iu 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  would  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  horti- 
culture if  they  took  steps  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  garden 
at  Chiswick  by  judicious  expenditure  and  skilful  treatment, 
so  that  it  might  become  an  object-lesson  to  suburban  gar- 
deners throughout  the  country." 

The  Marquis  of  Bute,  whose  early  death 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  has  just  occurred  in 
Scotland,  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  in 
connection  with  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  revive 
the  cultivation  of  Grapes  in  South  Wales.  More 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  late  Marquis  became 
convinced  that  it  could  be  done,  because  in 
ancient  days  the  monks  were  able  to  cultivate 
Grapes,  and  make  wine  of  them  in  the  Cardiff' 
district.  His  well-known  gardener,  Mr.  Petti- 
grew,  was  therefore  sent  over  to  France  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  practised  in  the 
French  vineyards.  Subsequently,  experiments 
have  been  made  at  Castle  Coch  and  at  Swanbridge, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  thoroughly 
successful  ;  and  information  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  published  in  these  pages  of  the  amount 
of  crop  the  Vines  have  yielded,  and  of  the  remark- 
able prices  realised  by  the  Cardiff  wines.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1894,  Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  other  ways  also,  the 
late  Marquis  was  a  good  patron  of  horticulture,  and 
his  gardens  attached  to  Cardiff  Castle  have  for 
many  years  been  notable  for  high  class  fruit  culti- 
vation. Besides  his  seat  at  Cardiff  Castle,  the  late 
Marquis  had  residences  at  Mount  Stuart  and 
Dumfries  House  in  Scotland,  and  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,   in  addition   to    several    small    castles    in 
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South  Wales,  at  which  he  seldom  if  ever  resided. 
Lord  BOTE  was  a  great  antiquarian,  and  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  rebuilding  Cardill  Castle 
on  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the 
ancient  original  design.  This  work  has  not  been 
completed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  it  ever  will  be.  The  deceased  Marquis  is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Dum- 
fries, now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  current  number  are  : — 

Hippeastrttm  Harrisoni,  Hook.,  t.  7737. — A 
species  from  Uruguay,  with  long,  funnel-shaped, 
white  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  marked 
on  tbeir  upper  or  inner  surface  with  red  stripes. 
The  plant  has  a  curious  history.  Originally 
described  as  Amaryllis  Harrisoni  by  Lindlev  in 
Mrs.  Bcry's  magnificent  folio  volume  on  Hexan- 
drian  plants,  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Baker  Hip- 
peastrum  Arechavalebi'  (see  Qard.  Cliron.,  1S99, 
May  127,  p.  332),  and  was  referred  to  in  the  Kew  Index 
Addenda,  p.  1204,  to  H.  solandrifolium,  a  very 
different  plant. 

Lindenbtrgia  grandiflora,  Bentham,  t.  7738. — 
A  yellow  -  flowered  Scrophulariad,  resembling 
Mimulus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. 

Grevillea  ornithopoda,  Meissner,  t.  7739.  —  An 
Australian  Protead,  with  3-sect  leaves,  and  axillary 
spikes  of  greenish  -  yellow  flowers.  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Crocus  Alexandri,  Velen,  t.  7740. — A  form  of 
C,  biflorus,  with  lilac  veins  on  a  white  ground — 
native  of  Bulgaria.  Hort.,  Kew. 

Dendrobium  Jerdonianum,  t.  7741. — A  species 
with  .erect  stems,  oblong  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
orange  flowers,  with  very  narrow  segments,  and  a 
■felunt  spur. 

French  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  The 
Socie'td  Franraise  des  Chrysanthemistes  announce 
that  autumn  flower  shows  organised  by  them  are 
arranged  for  :  1,  Friday,  October  12,  at  2  o'Clock, 
in  the  Palais  du  Commerce,  Lyon  ;  2,  Friday, 
October  26,  at  S  o'Clock  a.m.,  in  the  Exhibition  at 
Avignon ;  3,  Wednesday,  October  31,  at  S  o'Clock, 
ia  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  ;  4,  Saturday,  November 
1-0,  at  2  o'Clock,  in  the  Palais  du  Commerce,  Lyon  ; 
5,  Tuesday,  November  20,  at  2  o'Clock,  in  the 
Palais  du  Commerce,  Lyon.  Applications  for  space 
should  be  addressed  three  days  before  the  date  of 
any  Exhibition,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
1U,  Rue  d'Algt-rie,  Ljon  ;  or,  for  the  Avignon 
Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition, 
fl,  Rue  Thiers,  Avignon  ;  and  for  that  at  Paris, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Class  4G,  Palais  d'Horticulture, 
Exposition  Universelle,  Paris. 

The  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

— We  have  before  us  a  syllabus  of  meetings  that 
will  be  held  weekly  by  the  members  of  this  Society 
from  Friday  last  until  April  26,  1901.  The  sub- 
jects which  will  be  discussed  are  without  exception 
subjects  of  very  great  importance  to  the  practical 
gardener.  We  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to 
notice  the  excellent  work  performed  by  this 
Society,  whose  energies  are  not  merely  devoted  to 
the  holdiDg  of  exhibitions,  but  also  to  the  dis- 
semination of  horticultural  knowledge  amongst  its 
members.  Mr.  Mark  Weester,  Librarian  to  the 
Society,  has  charge  of  300  volumes,  all  of  which  are 
available  to  those  of  the  members  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  their  contents. 

Vinery.  — Mr.  J.  Alexander,  Main  Ridge, 
Boston,  kindly  sends  a  photograph  of  a  vinery 
135  feet  x  15  feet,  containing  forty-six  rods,  the 
variety  being  Black  Hamburgh.  The  average 
number  of  bunches  is  thirty  -  six  to  the  rod, 
weight  of  crop  about  2,400  lb.,  the  average  weight 
of  bunch  about  1J  lb.  These  Vines  have  been 
planted  about  thirty-five  years,  and  when  taking 
over  this  place  just  a  year  since,  Mr.  Alexander 
•remarked  to  the  former  owner  that  he  feared,  from 
■the  look  of  the  wood  and  the  old  horny  spurs,  that 


they  would  not  give  much  of  a  crop.  However,  he 
had  them  pruned,  washed,  and  the  border  dressed 
with  a  good  covering  of  manure  from  the  stables 
and  cow-sheds,  lightly  forked  in,  and  then  a  good 
watering  ;  then  again  at  the  stoning  a  dressing  of 
Lawes'  garden  manure,  and  at  colouring  another 
dressing  of  Lawes'  chemical-manure,  finishing  the 
berries  as  black  as  Sloes.  The  photograph  is  not 
suited  for  reproduction. 

Stocktaking  :  September.— The  Revenue 
Returns  for  the  first  half-year  show  an  increase  in 
the  receipts,  and,  following  suit,  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns  for  last  month  show  a  con- 
tinued upward  progress  in  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  September 
is  £41,232,852,  against  £3S,721,079  for  the  same 
period  in  1S99 — an  increase  of  £2,511,773.  Apart 
from  the  figures  given  in  the  annexed  table,  the 
larger  increases  are  to  be  found  in  raw  materials 
for  Bundry  manufactures,  £652,31S  ;  metals, 
£646,065 ;  oils,  £110,781  ;  textile  materials, 
£86,836  ;  foods  and  drinks  show  the  greatest  com- 
bined increase.  The  following  are  the  figures  of 
the  items  we  usually  extract  from  the  ' '  summary 
table  :" — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ToUl  value 

38,721,079 

41,232,852 

+2,511,773 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

13,454,951 

14,514,753 

+1.039,802 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

2,575,331 

3,239,500 

+604,175 

Raw    materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

2,750,820 

2,837,656 

+36,S:;0 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

5,S2G,760 

6,479,07S 

+652,318 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,322,97S 

1,358,349 

+35,371 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

80,769 

84,470 

+3,717 

There  are  but  two  sectional  decreases,  i.e.,  £261,355 
in  tobacco,  and  £642,289  in  manufactured  articles. 
Turning  to  the  subject  of  fruits,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables, we  have  the  following  figures  : — 


Imports. 

1S99. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

£. 

Apples 

263,449 

131,176 

—7,966 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

932 

+1,580 

Bananas...        bunches 

119,082 

+ 50,184 

Currants          

4 

+< 

Grapes 

2S0.10S 

112,051 

—37,050 

Lemons 

92,538 

36,412 

— S.946 

Nuts — Almonds  (ewt.) 

10,340 

21,255 

+11,864 

Others,  used  as  fruit 
(value)       

£33,156 

-5,123 

Oranges 

4,312 

3.93S 

+  1,063 

Pears      

179,563 

U9.542 

+  12,064 

Plums    

143,236 

68,959 

—19,64* 

Unenuinerated 

301.7SS 

92,914 

—62,326 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

718,062 

741,631 

+4,175 

Potatos cwt. 

117,105 

212,701 

+19,008 

Tomatos           ...     „ 

91.46S 

+82,195 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 
merated value 

£144,9S9 

£10,S84 

—104,105 

London  children  have  already  forgotten  the  plethora 
of  Plums  in  the  plenitude  of  Pears  and  Apples,  and 
more  than  occasionally  exchanged  the  Banana  for  the 
Pomegranate.  The  prices  of  Currants  still  increase  ; 
and  for  many  the  coming  Christmas  will  be  likely  to 
be  a  Currantless  one.  The  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  past  nine  months  was  £379,187,642,  against 
£350,019,390,  or  a  gain  of  £23,16S,252.     Our— 

Export 
trade   still  continues   to  advance.      The   month's 
total  is   £24,559,811,  as  against  £22,374,807  for 
September,  1899— an  increase  of  £2,185,004;  this 


in  face  of  tho  decline  in  six  of  the  twelve  sections 
comprising  the  total.  The  highest  decline  is 
£4(>S,  14S  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics  ;  the  highest 
increase  is  in  raw  materials  (including  coals), 
£1,706,307.  The  total  for  the  nine  months  is 
£218,471,755,  against  £194,351,197  for  the  same 
period  last  year — an  increase  of  £24,120,558.  And 
all  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  face  of  wars 
and  other  political  disturbances. 

Hydrangea  paniculata.  —  Mr.  Coupland, 
The  Hall  Gardens,  Pennybridge,  Ulverston,  en- 
closes photographs  of  a  plant  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata 6  feet  high  and  10  feet  through,  with  300 
flowers  on  it.  The  plant  was  propagated  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  planted  in  the  herbaceous 
border  next  a  sunk  fence.  The  photograph  shows 
a  very  fine  clump. 

Sternbergia  macrantha,  writes  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  the  best  authority  upon  the  matter  we 
have,  is  quite  distinct  from  S.  oolchiciflora : — 
"  The  former  is  the  fine  plant  figured  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ;  and  the  latter 
a  poor  thing,  with  segments  not  above  one-eighth 
or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad.  It  is  figured  by 
Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  2008  ;  and  by 
Reichenbach,  in  Icones  Flora:  Germanica:,  t.  372, 
figs.  823,  824,  but  is  not  worth  cultivating  except 
as  a  curiosity."  Yet  in  the  Index  Kewensis  the 
specific  rank  of  S.  macrantha  is  not  upheld. 

"Farnham  and  its  Surroundings.  "—This 

publication  forms  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  ot 
Homeland  Association  Handbooks,  published  (at 
24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street)  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "  Homeland  Association  for  the  Promotion 
and  Encouragement  of  Touring  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  It  is  written  and  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Home,  with  an  introduction  by  Edna 
Lvall,  and  has  a  large  scale  map  of  the  country 
around  Farnham.  The  district  is  interesting  both 
aB  regards  the  villages  and  their  rural  surroundings, 
and  of  these  both  letterpress  and  illustrations  give 
a  good  idea — interesting  to  a  new  resident  as  well 
as  to  the  visitor  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
cyclists,  for  whom  the  Handbook  is  more  particu- 
larly intended,  will  find  the  table  of  runs  around 
Farnham,  giving  distances  and  directions  of  the 
various  places  of  interest,  of  much  use  to  them  in 
their  rambles  about  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  counties. 

"GROCERY." — We  have  received  an  advance 
copy  of  this  periodical,  which  is  of  interest  to  horti- 
culturists as  containing  a  well-illustrated  account 
of  the  vast  Grape-growing  establishments  of  the 
Messrs.  Rochford  and  other  growers  near  London, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  Mr.  Alderman  Piper,  of 
Worthing.  The  enormous  extent  of  the  trade  in 
Grapes,  Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers  which  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  well 
illustrated,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  George  Monro 
aB  distributing  agent  are  likewise  mentioned  with 
well-merited  commendation.  The  main  object  of 
the  article  seems  to  be  to  induce  grocers  to  deal  in 
choice  samples  of  Grapes  and  Tomatos.  It  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  why  the  ordinary  suburban 
greengrocer  should  supply  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
such  inferior  quality.  If  the  grocers  should  take 
some  of  their  trade,  the  local  greengrocers  will  have 
themselves  to  blame. 

Famine  in  Greece.  —  Further  advice  from 
southern  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  confirm 
the  reports  recently  received  in  this  country  by  the 
Greek  Consul-General  and  others,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Currant  crop  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Peronospora.  Instead  of  the  yield  being 
160,000  tons,  it  will  not  exceed  38,000  tons. 
Against  this,  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
require  for  use  on  Christmas  day  alone,  17,500  tons, 
whilst  between  now  and  Yuletide,  we  ..want  some 
35,000  tons  in  addition.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
first  steamer,  the  prices  of  Currants  have  gone  up 
very  high.  The  Vostizza,  grades  are  fetching  from 
75s.  toSOs.,  and  even  110s.,  per  cwt.  Ordinarily, 
they  fetch  from  22s.  to  35s.  per  cwt.     The  outlook  is 
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gloomy,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Currants  will 
be  hard  to  procure,  even  at  famine  prices.  The  cul- 
tivators and  labourers  in  Greece  are  ruined,  and  sub- 
scriptions are  already  being  asked  for,  and  some 
well  known  firms  have  given  considerable  sums. 

Dendrobium  densiflorum.  —  Mr.  Fraser 
Smith,  The  Gardens,  Cullen  House,  Cullen,  N.B., 
encloses  a  photograph  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
grown  by  him,  which  this  season  has  been  much 
finer  than  usual,  having  twenty-one  trusses  of  its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers.  This  is  a  special  variety 
which  he  had  sent  him  from  Java,  twelve  years  ago. 
It  has  much  longer  pseudo-bulbs,  and  larger  trusses 
of  flowers,  which  are  richer  in  colour  than  in  any 
other  variety.  The  plant  has  flowered  regularly  for 
the  past  ten  years.  We  have  so  often  figured  this 
species  that  we  do  not  reproduce  Mr.  Fraser 
Smith's  photograph,  which  shows  a  well  cultivated 
plant  with  a  profusion  of  flower-spikes. 

Publications  Received.— Among  the  books  on  our 

table  awaiting  fuller  notice  are:  The  Attache  at  Pekia,  by 
A.  B.  Freeman  Mitfb'd,  C.B.  (Macmillan).—  Assouan  as  a 
Beallh  Resort,  by  W.  J.  Kingston!  (Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.). 
—Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace,  by  E.  V.  B.  (John  Lane,  Bodley 
Head,  London).— Second  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Spencer  Pickering 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode).— The  Locust  Plagneand  it*  Suppression, 
by  .Eneas  Mutro.  M.D.  (John  Murray)  —Studies  in  Fossil 
Botany,  by  Dukinfield  H.  Scott  (Adam  &  Charles  Black).— 
Year-Boole  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1899 
(Washington  :  Government  Printing  office). 


the  atmosphere  becoming  stagnant.  The  glass  in 
the  roof  of  the  house  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  whatever  light  there  may  be.  E.  Molyneux. 


THLADIANTHA    DUBIA.* 

This  is  both  curious  and  ornamental ;  it  belongs 
to  the  Cucurbit  famiiy,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 
For  a  long  time  only  the  male  plant  was  known  in 
cultivation,  but  the  Abbe  David  eventually  sent 
seeds  to  Paris,  from  which  female  plants  were 
produced  and  artificially  feduncated.  Fruits  were 
for  the  first  time  obtained  by  Naudin  (see  A  nn.  Sc. 
Nat,  series  5,  vi.  (1866),  11,  as  quoted  by  Bret- 
schneider,  History  of  European  Di-coveries  in  China, 
1898,  p.  863).  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  oblong,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  longitudinally  ribbed,  villose,  seeds 
black.  Our  illustration  (fig.  82)  was  taken  from  a 
fruiting  plant  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Sept.  25,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  unisexual 
character  of  the  flower. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 
— i — 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Now  that  the  plants  have  been  housed,  they  will 
seldom  require  water  more  than  once  a  day,  and 
not  always  that.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pots  being  placed  closer  together,  the  air  does  not 
circulate  among  them  so  freely,  nor  does  the  sun 
reach  them  so  well.  A  dry  atmosphere  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  mildew  rather  than  a 
close,  damp  one.  Whatever  watering  is  required 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  paths 
and  floors  of  the  house  may  have  time  to  become 
dry  before  night.  Continue  to  feed  the  plants 
until  the  blooms  are  three- parts  expanded.  Some 
cultivators  say  that  directly  the  petals  show  colour, 
feeding  should  cease.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  just 
the  stage  when  assistance  is  required  to  develop 
the  blooms.  If  the  weather  be  dull  and  sunless 
for  a  time,  the  plants  will  not  require  frequent 
watering,  and  there  will  be  less  opportunity  then 
to  stimulate  them  with  liquid  manure.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  an 
artificial  food,  many  of  which  are  advertised.  In 
damp  or  foggy  weather,  less  air  may  be  admitted, 
and  the  hot-water  pipes  should  be  warmed  during 
the  day,  when  air  can  be  freely  given  to  prevent 

*  Thladiantha  duhia.—  Bunge,  ilium.  PI.  Chin.  Bor.,  29; 
Cogniaux  Hon.  Cucurbit  in  B.C.  Monog.  Phan.  iii.,  1SS1 ; 
Hemsley  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Bnt.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  316.  See  also 
Bevue  Horticolc,  1861,  p.  164  ;  Gard  Chiron.,  1861,  p.  8I.S,  and 
1864,  p.  845;  Bot.  Mag,  t.  5469,  excl.  pi.  9  et  fr.  ;  Belg. 
Jlort.  (1S72)  v.  22,  p.  90,  tab.  6,  excl.  ov.  fr.  et  sem. 


Home  Correspondence, 


LILIUM  AURATUM. — I  enclose  you  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  of  Lilium  auratum,  which  is  at  present 
flowering  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Galloway,  Vinebank, 
Perth.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  we  see  this 
Lilium  reach  such  perfection  so  far  north ;  the 
stems  are  five  in  number  and  stand  7  ft.  high,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  stoutness,  each 
carrying  over  twenty  flowers,  the  total  number  on 
the  plant  being  120.  The  original  bulb  was  planted 
four  years  ago,  and  has  been  left  undisturbed  all 
that  time  ;  each  year  it  has  grown  stronger  until 
reaching  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The  only 
treatment  it  has  had  being  a  good  mulching  of 
manure  each  autumn.  A.  W.  Brown.  [A  fine 
specimen,  but  finer  ones  have  been  figured 
before.   Ed.] 

THE  BRITISH  OAK.  — I  wish  you  could  settle 
this  question  one  way  or  the  other.  It  has  been 
discussed  in  your  pages  before  without  any  certain 
result.  The  subject  is  a  fertile  source  of  discussion 
among  owners  of  woods,  who  like  to  think  they 
have  got  the  true  British  Oak.  I  cannot  recollect 
any  ;subject  that  I  have  been  oftener  questioned 
about,  hence  I  have  taken  notice  of  varieties  of  the 
Oak  wherever  I  have  been.  I  remember  once  a 
very  learned  naturalist  coming  as  a  visitor 
to  where  I  was,  and  sending  for  me,  and 
showing  me  a  pedunculate  acorn,  enquiring  if 
I  was  aware  that  it  was  the  true  British  Oak  ? 
I  replied  that  I  knew  that  it  was  "  one  of  them." 
How  many  did  I  suppose  there  was?"  he  asked. 
Adopting  his  own  standard  of  distinction,  the 
length  of  footstalk,  I  said  there  were  at  least  two 
dozen,  because  I  had  found  acorns  with  stems 
ranging  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  about  3  in., 
and  I  promised  him  samples  the  following  day, 
which  I  sent,  and  I  heard  no  more  on  the  subject. 
As  regards  soil,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
Chatsworth,  I  know  that  the  pedunculate  Oak 
maintains  its  vigour  to  a  great  age  and  size  in  some 
of  the  driest  soils  in  England,  and  where  the 
rainfall  is  the  least  —  as,  for  example,  at  Lyn- 
ford  Hall,  Norfolk.  There  are  to  be  found 
extensive  tracts  of  the  finest  Scotch  Fir  as 
regards  age  and  quality  of  the  timber  ;  and  amongst 
them  and  near  them  are  to  be  found  equally  fine 
examples  of  the  pedunculate  Oak  of  all  ages,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  in  a  wet  soil  the  Scotch  Fir 
will  not  live.  The  first  essential  to  its  welfare  is  a 
thoroughly  dry  soil,  and  at  Lynford  it  grows  with 
the  Oak,  and  grows  in  such  a  soil.  All  varieties  of 
the  Oak  prefer  a  soil  that  is  just  moist,  but  not  a 
wet,  let  alone  a  "very  wet  "  soil,  in  which  they 
get  sickly  and  covered  with  lichen.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  Oak  behaves  in  such  soils,  and  every- 
where, without  exception,  our  fine  Oaks  are  found 
onwell-drainedsoils.  Where  now  are  they  to  be  found 
on  really  wet  soils,  whether  planted  or  sown  natu- 
rally ?  May  I  ask  in  conclusion  what  has  become 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson,  head  forester 
at  Chatsworth,  and  well  known  in  that  capacity  ? 
I  still  suggest  that  fig.  62  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  September  22  shows  an  abortive  and 
not  immature  fruit,  because  at  the  time  it 
was  gathered  at  Chatsworth  the  acorns  were  nearly 
half-swelled  and  plump.  J.  Simpson.  [The  question 
whether  there  are  more  than  one  species  of  British 
Oak  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion.  Botanically, 
we  should  say,  there  is  but  one  species,  with 
numerous  varieties  joining  the  extreme  forms  and 
obliterating  the  distinctions  between  them.  But 
then  other  botanists  might  and  do  give  specific 
rank  to  these  varieties,  and  so  long  as  they  define 
their  species,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 


not  do  so  if  they  choose.  It  is  an  affair  of  individual 
judgment.  From  a  forester's  point  of  view,  we- 
should  certainly  consider  the  two  extreme  forms  as 
quite  distinct.  Ed.] 

POTATO  TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK.—  I  think  that 
in  making  a  trial  of  any  new  variety  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  or  flowers,  the  best  of  the  old  varieties 
should  be  grown,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  given  to 
one  of  them  should  signify  that  the  old  still 
maintains  its  usefulness.  Beauty  of  Hebron- 
Potato  deserved  the  award.  In  a  trial  of  Grapes 
which  Mr.  Godfrey  suggests,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Black  Hamburgh  would  still  deserve  their 
Awards  of  Merit.  M.  M.,  Newbury. 

STOKESIA  CYANEA. — I  must  conf ess  to  a  feeling 
of  surprise  on  reading  Mr.  Thompson's  note,  p.  231, 
describing  the  above  plant  as  being  a  July  bloomer, 
for  in  South  Devon,  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea, 
where  I  have  grown  it  for  some  years,  a  locality 
far  warmer  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  it 
has  rarely  expanded  its  earliest  flowers  before  the 
middle  of  September.  At  the  present  date  (Oct.  3), 
the  majority  of  its  blossoms  are  as  yet  unopened.  I 
see  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins' communication  (p.  248), 
that,  until  the  present  year,  he  had  been  unac- 
quainted with  an  early-flowering  form,  so  I  presume 
that  form  is  not  widely  distributed.  Its  existence, 
vouched  for  in  these  two  cases,  is,  however,  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  to  lovers  of  hardy  flowers, 
since,  in  the  drenching  rains  that  so  often  occur  in 
October,  the  frail  petals  of  the  Stokesia  are  hope- 
lessly ruined — a  visitation  they  might  escape  by- 
maturing  a  couple  of  months  earlier.  S.  W.  ¥. 

EUCALYPTUS  AMYGDALINA.— I  visited  on  the 
4th  inst.  the  garden  of  Cromla,  at  Corrie,  in  the 
Island  of  Arran.  Here  I  gathered  a  corymb  of 
flower-buds  from  a  standard  plant  of  Eucalyptus 
amygdalina.  You  will  notice  that  the  number  of 
buds  on  the  corymbs  varies,  the  highest  number 
being  twelve.  You  will  see  that  one  has  fallen 
off.  I  had  been  at  the  place  on  July  26,  when  the 
buds  seemed  almost  as  much  developed  as  they  are 
now.  Should  they  stand  the  winter  they  will  doubt- 
less expand  in  early  summer.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  previously  shown  flower-buds  in 
Scotland.  Has  it  done  so  in  England?  The  plant  was 
received  in  the  autumn  of  1S95  from  Robert  Birk- 
beck,  Esq.,  Kinlock  Hourn,  Invergarry,  Inverness- 
shire.  It  was  then  so  small  as  to  have  been  sent 
by  post.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  species  from  which 
Eucalyptus  oil  is  generally  made  ;  the  finest,  how- 
ever, from  E.  Globulus.  I  may  mention  that  Rho- 
dodendron Gibsoni  and  Pv.  virginale  are  well 
furnished  with  flower  -  buds — both  standards. 
David  Landsborough. 

["This  Eucalyptus    is    one    of    the    most 

remarkable  and  important  of  all  plantB  in  the 
whole  creation  !  Viewed  in  its  marvellous  height 
(up  to  400  feet),  when  standing  forth  in  ita  fullest 
development  on  the  slopes  or  within  glens  of  moun- 
tain forests,  it  represents,  probably,  the  tallest  of' 
all  trees  of  the  globe  ;  considered  as  a  hard- wood 
tree  of  celerity  in  growth,  it  ranks  among  the  very 
foremost ;  regarded  in  reference  to  its  timber,  the 
tall  variety  can  fairly  be  classed  with  the  superior 
kinds  of  Eucalypts,  and  contemplated  in  respect  to 
the  yield  of  volatile  oil  from  its  copious  foliage,  it 
is  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any 
other  tree  in  the  whole  world  !  These  various 
signal  qualities  of  E.  amygdalina  having  become 
gradually  known,  much  through  the  exertions  of 
the  writer,  this  tree  has  found  already  a  wide- 
appreciation  abroad,  in  countries  neither  subject  to- 
severe  frosts  nor  to  intense  moist  heat. "  Euca- 
lyptographia,  by  Baron  F.  von  Mueller.  ] 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA. — I  send  you  a  photograph  of 
Yucca  gloriosa  in  flower.  I  planted  it  as  a  small 
sucker  seventeen  years  ago,  and  it  has  flowered  this- 
year  for  the  first  time.  It  stands  12A  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  spike.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  Patrick  Blair,  Esq.  James  Brown, 
The  Gardens,  Bielside,  Dunbar,  N.B, 

"SPONTANEOUS"  APPEARANCE  OF  EXOTICS. 
— Referring  to  the  note  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when 
present  at  the  Orchid  and  Lily  sales  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  that  the  soil  which  is- 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  the  imported  clumps,  and 
brought  over  with  the  bulbs,  must  contain  a  pro- 
fusion of  seeds  and  spores,  and  that  if  it  were  care- 
fully  treated   a    number  of    exotic   plants    would 
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develop  themselves.  Darwin  quotes  a  case  where 
some  soil  which  had  clogged  the  feet  of  a  lamed 
partridge  yielded  no  fewer  than  eighty-two  plants 
of  various  species,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
myriads  of  seeds,  and  the  far  greater  number  of 
spores,  which  are  scattered  abroad  every  season, 
and  undoubtedly  retain  vitality  for  a  very  long 
time,  it  is  clear  that  any  foreign  soil  imported 
must  contain  considerable  numbers,  especially  if 
attached  to  plants  which  imply  favourable  condi- 


fact,  the  'incomprehensibility  lies  rather  in  the 
rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  importation  of 
herbarium  specimens  is  another  likely  source  of 
stray  exotics,  and  it  is  recorded  that  several  Ferns, 
Lomaria  Patersoni,  and  Doodia  blechnoides  among 
them,  made  their  appearance  at  Kew  long  before 
they  were  known  as  importations  proper  ;  though 
whether  from  escaped  herbarium  spores,  or  spore 
introductions  in  imported  soil,  it  is  of  course 
impassible  to  determine.      Ship's  ballast  and   im- 


FlG.    82. — FRUITS    OF   THLADIANTHA   DUBIA  :    DULL  RED   IN   COLOUR.      (SEE   P.   278.) 
(As  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Sept.  25  last.] 


-tions  for  vegetation.  Such  soil  doubtless  would  be 
largely  shaken  out  when  the  imported  plants  are 
•brought  under  culture,  but  in  the  process  it  would 
become  mixed  to  a  large  extent  with  potting  or 
other  soil  in  the  vicinity,  and  sooner  or  later  be 
conveyed,  together  with  its  contained  germs,  into 
■quite  unexpected  places.  Exhausted  soil  from  pots 
and  pans  finds  its  way  to  the  refuse-heap,  and  thence, 
possibly  associated  with  manure,  to  any  part  of  the 
gardens,  the  next  thing  to  occur  being  a  spontaneous 
appearance  of  an  exotic  plant  in  a  seemingly  incom- 
prehensible manner,  although  considering  the  above 


ported  timber,  barks,  exotic  nuts,  and  fruits 
generally,  are  all  liable  to  introduce  exotic  seeds 
and  spores,  and  once  introduced  it  is  a  matter  of 
pure  chance  how  far  they  may  travel  before  they 
rind  congenial  conditions  for  germination.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

FUEL  FOR  GARDENING  PURPOSES.— The  ques- 
tion of  fuel  at  the  present  time  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  advanced  horticulturists  and  fruit- 
growers. Some  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  have 
heard  of   the  wonderful  discoveries   in  connection 


with  aluminium.  Mr.  E.  D.  Lange,  of  Manchester, 
has  made  a  study  of  this  question,  and  from  the 
facts  reported  in  the  press  this  week  it  appears 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  considerable 
reduction  in  the  necessary  amount  of  fuel  for  obtain- 
ing heat.  The  object  of  my  writing  to  you  is  that  I 
want  some  of  the  advanced  workers  who  consume  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  to  try  if  they  can  obtain 
any  better  results  from  mixing  clay  with  dust  coal. 
I  am  informed  that  many  years  ago  this  used  to  be 
an  ordinary  practice  where  small  coal  could  be 
easily  obtained ;  but  I  have  not  before  me  any  results. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  aluminium  will  so  mar- 
vellously increase  the  temperature,  and  as  clay  is  the 
base  of  aluminium,  it  is  really  worth  trying  the  expe- 
riment. I  am  instituting  some  experiments  on  this 
subject.  There  is  another  question  which  I  have 
referred  to  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  more  than 
once,  and  that  is  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal  in 
ordinary  grates,  and  I  have  explained  that  a  small 
piece  of  J  gas-piping  about  3  to  4  inches  long, 
fastened  into  the  front  of  the  grate  will  create  a 
current  of  air  so  that  the  anthracite  coal  will  burn 
with  a  bright  white  heat,  naturally  far  surpassing 
the  ordinary  soft  coal,  weight  for  weight.  It  may 
occur  to  some  of  your  readers,  if  such  is  the  case, 
why  should  we  not  use  this  anthracite  for  the 
kitcheners  ?  My  reply  is,  that  in  the  close  ranges 
where  the  heat  is  required  to  pass  over  the  oven, 
coal  with  a  flame  is  necessary,  hence  it  is  best  to 
buy  the  cheap  kitchen  coal  for  such  purposes.  In 
the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  not  quoted  the 
enormous  degree  of  temperature  obtained  with 
aluminium,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  care  to 
follow  the  matter  further,  or  if  you  desire  to  give 
quotations,  you  will  rind  a  report  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  dated  Paris,  September  19.  Thos.  Christy. 
[The  ordinary  Sunderland  block  fuel  is  made  by 
mixing  small  coal  with  clay  by  pugging,  and 
perhaps  some  coal  -  tar  is  added  for  binding 
purposes.  Ed.], 

PENTSTEMONS,  ETC.,  AT  JEDBURGH.— On  visit- 
ing Mr.  Chas.  Irvine's  nursery,  one  is  struck  with 
the  large  quantity  of  Pentstemons,  the  appearance 
of  beautiful  bloom,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the 
season,  being  perfectly  dazzling.  A  feature  in  Mr. 
Irvine's  strain  is  the  fine  wide  Gloxinia-like  form  of 
the  flowers.  In  the  newer  varieties  there  are  some 
very  striking  flowers  in  varied  shades.  "Mrs. 
Irvine  "  is  still  keeping  its  place  in  the  front  rank. 
This  is  a  flower  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  colour,  with 
purple  blotch ;  it  has  a  white  throat,  and  is 
slightly  feathered.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  the 
same  type,  varying  in  colour  from  the  brightest 
scarlet  to  the  most  delicate  coral,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  individual  flowers  is  from  2-J  to  3 
inches  across  the  mouth.  The  whiteness  of  the 
throat  is  very  marked  in  this  strain.  While  there 
is  an  absence  of  very  light  colours  in  Pentstemons, 
a  very  superior  flower  is  to  be  seen  in  Princess 
May.  This  is  a  large  white  flower,  with  a  slight 
edging  of  mauve.  Although  it  is  quite  late  for 
Delphiniums,  there  are  in  Mr.  Irvine's  nursery  two 
or  three  flower-spike3  of  the  white  variety,  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  This  new  white 
Delphinium  is  a  semi-double  flower,  and  has  been 
named  Albion.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  from 
4  to  5  feet,  and  is  a  free  grower.  When  fully 
expanded,  the  flower  is  pure  white,  with  white 
eye,  and  perfect  in  form.  Mr.  Irvine  has  always 
been  up  to  date  in  Phloxes,  and  this  year  he  has 
grown  a  number  of  fine  seedlings.  James  Waugh. 

THE  MARKET  PACKING  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
RECENT  FRUIT  SHOW.— Most  certainly  these  ex- 
hibits showed  marked  improvement  on  those  seen 
in  similar  classes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  previous 
years.  There  was  in  the  work  shown  not  only 
greater  neatness  and  smartness,  but  there  was  also 
better  quality  in  the  fruits  sent,  and  let  the  pack- 
ing be  ever  so  good,  undoubtedly  its  merit  seems  to 
be  much  enhanced  when  the  fruit  samples  are 
excellent ;  not  in  more  than  one  or  two  cases  did 
the  zeal  of  the  packers  seem  to  induce  tbem  to  raise 
their  fruits  above  a  safe  level  for  pressure  or  load- 
ing, but  the  defect  was  much  more  marked  last 
year.  In  the  ordinary  metropolitan  market  rounds, 
which  of  all  other  utensils  the  London  market- 
growers  seem  most  to  favour,  there  were  two  or 
three  cases  where  the  stowing  of  the  fruits  had  not 
been  done  with  complete  care,  but  in  some  others 
it  was  graded  and  packed  with  all  possible  care 
Yet  even  the  best  of  the  packing  in  blue  paper- 
lined  rounds,  useful  as  it  may  be  for  transit  to 
market  in  vans  per  road,  would  not  compare  for  one 
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moment  with  the  splendid  examples  of  packing  in 
flats,  as  staged  by  Mr.  Basham  of  Bassaleg,  and  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Getting  of  Ross,  for  loog  distance  tra- 
velling   by    rail.      So   good   was   this   as   seen   in 
these   instances,   grand  fruits   in  three   layers,  in 
some  on  their  sides,  in  others  on  their  stems,  laid  in 
rows,  firmly  secured  by  wood- wool.    These  fruits,  it 
seemed,   might  have  travelled  a  thousand  miles  as 
easily  as  they  had  come  from  Wales  per  rail.     That 
could  not  be  said  of  the  fruits  packed  in  the  market 
rounds.      If  we  turn    to    the    Grapes     in    baby- 
baskets    or    in    cross-handled    baskets    generally, 
they   were  of    their   kinds    perfect    examples    of 
packing.       Nothing      could      have      been     better 
apparently  ;   but   it    is   certain    that  if    any  one 
has   a    better  method  for    the   transit  of  Grapes 
per  rail   long  distances,  then  it  has  not  been  seen. 
Keally,  Grapes  do,  all  over  the  kingdom,   travel 
long  journeys  as  sent  or  consigned,  and  come  to  no 
harm  whatever.     So   much,    however,    cannot  be 
said  of  the   parcel  post,  and  until  some  method 
yet  unknown  is  devised,  then  is  it  best  to  entrust 
one  s  fruits  to  the  mercies  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  happily,  these  are  not,  as  a  rule,  cruel.      There 
seems  to  be  much  fear  even  if  these  fruit-packing 
classes   be   continued   for   twenty   years,    that   we 
shall  see  but  reproductions  each  year  of  the  existing 
common    fruit-packing    utensils.     That    does    not 
look  hopeful  for  interest  in  the  classes.     There  were 
some  samples  of  Grapes  in  both  forms  of  basket, 
notably  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and  Gros  Colmar,  that 
were  absolutely  superb.     No  doubt  every  basket, 
box,  or  other  package  staged,  had  been  brought 
there  under  the  special  care  of  the  exhibitor.     The 
two  classes  for   "improvement  in   packing,"  and 
"improved  form  of  package,"  will  no  doubt  require 
some  amending  another  year.     When   for  several 
years  exactly  the  same  form  of  flat  and  same  form 
of  packing  of   the  fruit  is  seen,   the  requirement 
"improved"  is  not  in  evidence.     Indeed,  it  does 
seem  very  doubtful  whether  on  the  flat,  as  seen  in 
the  Welsh   samples,   any  improvement  in  Apple- 
packing  can  be  furnished  ;  and  large,  soft  Apples 
are  far  more  difficult  to  pack  well  than  are  Pears. 
In  establishing    these  packing  classes  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  accomplished  all  that  is 
possible  seems  evident !  but  if  anyone  has  a  surprise 
in  store  it  is  hoped  they  will  put  in  an  appearance 
next  year.  A.  D. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES.  —  Your  corres- 
pondent, "A.  D.,"  at  p.  210,  does  well  to  call 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  pronounced 
Messrs.  Buchanan's  New  Grape  Diamond  Jubilee 
to  be  identical  with  the  old  and  little  grown 
Black  Morocco.  Messrs.  Buchanan  have  surely 
evidence  that  would  prove  their  new  introduction 
to  be  really  new  and  distinct  from  Black  Morocco. 
Their  advertisements  contain  testimonials  from 
eminent  Grape  growers  and  honourable  men  ; 
and  the  matter  should  not  be  dilficult  to  clear  up. 
The  suggestion  that  new  Grapes  should  be  tested 
by  cultivation  at  Chiswick  prior  to  awards  being 
made  is  too  slow  a  process,  and  the  Fruit  Committee 
is,  or  should  be,  quite  competent  to  deal  with  all 
fruits  on  their  merits  when  placed  before  them. 
It.  M.,  Neubury. 

THE  POTATO  CROP  in  this  district  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  we  expected  it  would 
be.  The  earlier  varieties,  as  Ashleaf,  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Ringleader,  and  Ninetyfold,  were  later  and 
smaller  than  usual,  mainly  owing  to  the  soil 
remaining  wet  and  cold  until  the  end  of  May. 
The  quality  of  the  tubers  when  cooked  was  quite 
up  to  the  average.  The  second  earlies,  as  Duke  of 
Albany,  Snowdrop,  &c,  have  produced  good  crops 
of  tubers  of  fair  size,  and  those  which  were  lifted 
before  the  middle  of  August  were  quite  free  from 
disease ;  but  those  left  in  the  ground  after  that  date 
were  found  to  be  badly  attacked,  especially  the 
coloured  sorts,  such  as  Prizetaker,  Basford  Beauty, 
Reading  Russet,  &c.  The  later  varieties,  which 
have  been  grown  in  the  old  cottage  gardens,  are  in 
a  very  bad  state,  but  the  same  sorts  in  the  fields 
are  almost  free  from  disease  ;  Up-to-Date  and 
Robust,  are  varieties  which  have  shown  most 
disease.  The  field  crops  are  in  quantity  and  quality 
very  favourable  in  this  neighbourhood.  Geo.  IVooa- 
gate,  Bolleston  Hall  Gardens,  Burlon-on- Trent. 

LYCHNIS  GRAND1FLORA.— It  would  seem  as  if 
this  plant  was  being  distributed  as  a  novelty,  which 
is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  facts.  It  is  certainly 
a  rare  plant,  a  good  plant,  and  a  most  desirable 
garden  plant,  but  I  think  it  should  be  stated  that 


it  has   been   in   cultivation   within    the   last   two 
decades  at  least.     Indeed,  I  have  had  the  identical 
subject  of  your  excellent  illustration  at  page  205, 
in  my  own  keeping  on  several  occasions  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  though  not  more  recently,  so 
far   as   memory    serves   me,    than    about    1S80   or 
1S82.      This    date    is    amply    confirmed   too,    by 
an  old  list  now  before  me,   issued  in   187S,    with 
the  plant  catalogued  at  the  nominal  price  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence.     As  the  list  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  of  a  firm  issuing  periodical  lists  of  only  such 
things  as  would  then  be  in  stock,  I  place  reliance  on 
the  point.     I  was  unfortunately  not  present  at  the 
Drill  Hall  when  the  plant  was  shown  recently,  but 
the  hardy  plant    foreman    of   Messrs.    Jackman's, 
kindly  sent  me  a  small  bloom  for  my  inspection, 
which  I  subsequently  recognised.     Should  it  prove 
hardy,  it  will   be  an  acquisition,  both  in  point  of 
colour,  and  time  of   flowering,  for,   as  Mr.   Arnott 
has  well  said,   the   colour  is  hardly  represented 
among  perennials  at  its  season  of  flowering.    I  fear, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  been  repeatedly 
in  cultivation   hitherto- for  it  is  also  said  to  be 
among  the  earlier  figures  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine— is  rather  opposed  to  this.     The  plant  has  so 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  that  this  circumstance  would 
point  to  its  not  being  generally  hardy,  or  that  the 
plants  were  always  too  weak  to  stand  a  fair  test  for 
hardiness.    I  am  rather  surprised  that  a  damp  spot 
is  recommended   for   it,  for  I  should  have  recom- 
mended  just  the   reverse,   accompanied   by  deep 
planting.     I  am  less  surprised  at  the  success  of  the 
plant  in  summer  under  the  moist  conditions,  for 
this  is  obvious.     But  there  is  a  succulent  pecu- 
liarity in  the  root-stock    of    this   section  of  the 
Lychnis  that  is  soon  injured  by  severe  frost.     For 
this  reason,  I  suggest  deep  planting.    All  the  same, 
I   hope  so  distinct  and  welcome  a  plant  may  yet 
become  established,  for   it  is  one  that  I  feel  sure 
many   will   welcome.      But  it   must   be  hardy  to 
warrant  general  culture,  or  hardy  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  care,  or  slight  special  attention.     Seeds 
of  course  will  bs  looked  for.     Generally,  this  plant 
is   bracketed   with  L.    coronaria,   but  not  always. 
The  L.  coronaria  of  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening, 
is  however  most  distinct  from  the  present  plant  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  being  of  a  decidedly  branched  habit, 
and  wittt  peduncles  one-flowered.     The  description 
given    in   Don's    Gardening    Dictionary,    fits    the 
present  plant  fairly  well,  except  in  colour,  which  is 
given  as  "  beautiful  scarlet,  pale  beneath."     Then 
in  a  note  at  foot  on  the  culture  of  the  species,  is  the 
following  :—"  L.  fulgeDS  and  grandiflora  are  truly 
elegant   plants  ;   these  may  be  also   increased   by 
cuttings."     Further  on,  it  is  stated   "L.  grandi- 
flora will   thrive  well  and  flower    abundantly   if 
planted  out  on  the  border  in  spring  ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  and  potted,  or  the 
frost  will  kill  it."    As  to  the  "  cuttings,"  I  hardly 
see  where  these  would  come  from  unless  it  be  of 
the  young  shoots  in  spring,  and  which  of  course 
would  be  flowering-shoots,  and  Lychnis,  generally, 
is   not  a  good   plant  to  strike  from  cuttiDgs.     It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  original 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  agrees  with  the 
plant  now  figured.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 
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October  9. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Tuesday  last,  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster,  was  well  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  exhibits. 
Owing  to  the  genial  character  of  the  weather  during  the 
present  month,  there  are  plenty  of  Roses  and  Dahlias  fit  for 
exhibition  now  that  the  season  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
the  Chrysanthemums  has  commenced. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two  Botanical  Cer- 
tificates, and  one  Award  of  Merit,  the  Award  of  Merit  being  in 
respect  to  a  variety  of  La±lia  pumila,  from  Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  a  large  number  of  groups  of 
various  kinds  for  inspection,  and  none  was  more  interesting 
than  an  exhibit  of  autumn  leaves,  from  the  gardens  of  Captain 
Holford,  at  Westonbirt,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  a  table  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall.  These 
beautiful  sprays  of  hardy  shrubs  made  one  long  to  go  and  see 
them  in  all  their  beauty  at  home.  This  Committee  recom- 
mended as  many  as  twelve  Awards  of  Merit,  of  which  three 
were  to  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  two  to  Kniphofias, 
one  to  a  Dahlia,  and  one  each  to  a  Rose,  Cordyline,  Nerine, 
Chrysanthemum,  Cupressus,  and  Polygonum. 

The  Fruit  Committee  were  called  upon  to  adjudge  the 
merits  of  a  number  of  collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 


the  highest  award— a  Gold  Medal— was  awarded  to  a  collection 
of  fruits  from  Lord  Wantage.  This  Committee  recommended  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  Plum  President,  from  Messrs.  Rivers. 
&  Son  ;  an  Award  of  Merit  to  Apple  Rival,  from  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
and  to  Melon  Free  Chase  Favourite  from  Sir  Geo.  Allen. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs. 
O.  Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson, 
Jno.  Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Jas.  Walker,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Fraser,  and 
G.Paul.    . 

Privets  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  by  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey.  They  were  excellent 
specimens  in  pots,  and  we  noticed  among  others  Ligustrum 
vulgare,  with  its  numeious,  small,  black  fruits  ;  L.  v.  aurenm 
marginatum,  L.  v.  glaucum  marginatum,  L.  lucidum,  L.  1. 
longifolium,  with  leaves  5  inches  long  ;  L.  1.  robustum  macro- 
phyllum,  L.  japonicum,  and  several  of  its  variegated  varieties  ; 
L.  ovalifolmm,  L.  o.  aureum,  and  L.  Ibota  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sox,  Barrowfield  Nursjries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  made  an  exhibit  of  Ficus  radicans  variegata  in 
pots— much  as  Oplismenus  Burmanni  is  cultivate!,  also  upon 
Fern-stems,  and  in  several  ways.  All  the  plants  were  much 
variegated  with  white,  some  of  the  leaves  being  wholly 
white.  The  plant  was  recommended  a  Fir»t-class  Certificate 
in  1&97  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  2S,  1S97,  p.  149).  It  is 
almost  as  effective  as  the  more  delicate  plane  named  above, 
and  its  more  hardy  character  will  render  it  useful  in  condi- 
tions that  Oplismenus  would  suffer  under.  Amongst  these 
plants  were  some  of  Adiantum  tenerum  Farleyense,  Nepkro- 
dium  lepidum,  and  several  Selaginellas,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

One  of  the  most  handsome  exhibits  of  sprays  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  (autumn  tint!)  we  have  ever  seen  in. 
the  Drill  Hall  was  made  on  this  occasion  by  Capt.  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chapman).  The  varieties  of 
Oak,  Acer,  Azalea,  Crataegus,  Rhus,  Pavia,  Parrotia,  C  ,tone- 
aster,  Carya,  Viburnum,  Primus,  Cornus,  Symphoricarpus, 
Viburnum,  Spirrea,  Euonymus,  Berberis,  Liquidambar,  Ame- 
lanchier,  Philadelphia,  Pyrus,  Ilex,  &c,  were  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  them.  These 
sprays  furnished  one  half  width  of  a  long  table  in  the  Hall, 
and  they  not  only  represented  most  of  the  finest  shrubs  that. 
take  on  autumn  tints,  but  they  were  coloured  to  a  degree  that, 
in  many  districts  and  soils  they  would  never  attain.  If  we- 
mention  a  few  of  those  that  were  more  striking  than  the 
others,  we  should  include  Euonymus  alitus,  a  species  with 
curiously  winged  stems  and  bright  red  leaves  ;  Aeera  sacchari-- 
num,  Carya  glabra  and  C.  tomento-a,  Rhus  typbina,  Qnercus. 
coccinea  Waterer's  var.,  Pavia  flava,  Quercus  americana 
rubra,  Q.  coccinea,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Bouvardias  were  capitally  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  who  had  a. 
collection  of  well-grown  plants  abundantly  bloomed,  that 
furnished  one  half  of  a  long  table.  There  were  twenty-five 
varieties,  and  the  group  was  composed  of  smaller  groups  of 
six  or  so  plants  or  each  variety  placed  together.  All  the 
useful  old  varieties  were  shown,  and  two  new  ones,  named, 
respectively,  Pride  of  Brooklyn  (single  white),  and  Bridesmaid 
(double  pink),  both  of  them  possessing  considerable  merit. 
Bridesmaid  differs  from  the  well-known  President  Garfield, 
in  that  the  exterior  of  its  corolla  is  very  deep  pink,  instead  of 
white,  as  in  the  older  variety.  Delicata,  a  single-flowered, 
blush-tinted  variety,  is  also  a  new  one.  The  exhibit  included 
a  few  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  var.  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  (Silver  Banksian  Medai). 

The  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  large 
group  of  plants  of  Salvia  splendens  nana,  and  S.  s.  grandiflora,. 
shown  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersburp 
House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  Both  varieties  weie 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  amongst  them  were  exhibited  a 
few  plants  seven  feet  or  more  high,  of  scentsd  varieties  of 
Pelargonium.  The  dwarfer  variety  of  Salvia  is  said  to  come, 
into  bloom  much  earlier  than  S.  splendens  grandiflora,  or  even 
S.  splendens.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts,, 
again  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses,  including  a  number  o( 
varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  crosses  between  Tea 
scented  and  Chinese  Roses.  These  seedlings  are  very  deco- 
rative and  are  said  to  be  free  and  late  bloomers.  Some  of 
those  decorative  Teas  we  have  described  in  these  pagss 
already  were  also  Will  shown,  as  Coralliua,  Alexandra, 
Enchantress,  &c. 

Mr.  Will  Tavler,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  also  showed 
Roses,  having  a  collection  of  fine  blooms,  in  which  there  were 
some  good  blooms  of  exhibition  Tea  vaiieties  (Silver  Banksian 

Medal).  „      .   .         .   . 

Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Courtbushes  Nurseries,  Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex  exhibited  some  seedling  varieties  of  Nerine,  raised 
by  himself;  several  of  them  were  very  attractive.  One 
variety  is  mentioned  under  Awards;  and  in  addition  to> 
that,  we  think  one  named  Elliotti  very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  *oik,  showed  Colchicum- 
speciosum  album,  and  C.  s.  atro-rubens.  Some  of  these 
varieties  were  staged  in  very  praiseworthy  condition,  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  stronger  than  we  have  previously 
seen  them.  °  It  will  be  remembered  that  C.  s.  album  was, 
recommended  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Society.  .        _...,, 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  RedhilV 
Surrey  made  quite  a  show  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 
Amon»  the  varieties  displayed  were  White  Quintus,   Miss 
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Ruth  Williams  (yellow),  Mrs.  WinglicM  (inauve),  Anne  Bow- 
man (mauve),  Mychett  White,  Sic,  all  of  which  are  excellent 
decorative  sorts,  with  rather  large-sized  blooms.  Also  some 
ol  Hi'  eailier  flowering  seotiou,  such  OS  Juli  s  Mary ;  Miss  Rose 
(single),  was  very  pretty  (Silver  Banksian  Modal). 

Chrysanthemums  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Williams, 
College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham,  9.K.,  who  showed  finely- 
lowered  plants  of  the  white  variety  Lady  Fitzwygram  ;  also 
of  a  yeUow.flowared  sport  from  the  above,  named  Mrs.  James 
Williams,  and  a  very  similar  sport  named  Primrose  Queen. 

Sweet  Peas  were  again  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  A: 
Son,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  who  had  about  lifty  bunches  of 
Mowers,  a  testimony  to  the  remarkable  weather  of  ihe  present 
month. 

Mr.  Tu, is.  S.  Ware,  Ltd..  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  Mowers,  including  Dahlias, 
which  were  shown  well  and  in  good  variety,  Gladioli,  and 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr. 
E.  Beckett),  showed  about  a  score  varieties  of  Perennial 
Asters,  most  of  them  seedlings.  Several  of  these  are  alluded 
to  under  Awards. 

Messrs.  Baku  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  varieties  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  some  Pentstemons  of  a  large- flowered 
strain,  Dahlias,  and  early-Howering  Chrysanthemums  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  perennial  Asters,  in 
which  were  represented  about  forty  varieties.  The  plants 
were  abundantly  flowered,  and  had  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  put  into  pots,  as  were  some  Kniphofias  that  were 
interspersed  with  them.  Messrs.  Veitoh  also  exhibited  a 
plant  in  bloom  of  the  beautiful  Solanum  Wendlandi,  and  a 
quantity  of  cut  blooms  of  their  cross-bred  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Plants  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesii  were 
covered  with  their  large  heads  of  flowers. 

Miss  Armitage,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  showed  some  varieties 
of  Gypsophila  and  perennial  Asters. 

Awards. 

Aster  (Perennial)  Captivation.— A  seedling  from  the  variety 
Pieiad,  having  flowers  1  inch  across  of  palest  pink  colour ; 
height  4  feet.     From  Lord  Aldenham  (Award  of  Merit). 

Aiter  (Perennial)  The  Hon.  EJith  Gibls.— A  seedling  from  A. 
ericoides  elegans,  having  very  small  flowers  of  palest  lavender 
tint ;  height  5}  feet.  From  Lord  Aldenham  (Award  of 
Merit). 

J$tcr  (Perennial)  Hon.  Vicaru  Gibbs.—A  seedling  from 
Pleiad.  The  flowers  are  deep  pink  colour,  and  }  inch  acioss  ; 
height  3  feet.     From  Lord  Aldenham  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Jam's  William*.— A  light  yellow  sport 
from  the  well  known  variety  Lady  Fitzwygram,  possessing 
the  same  habit  as  that  variety.  From  Mr.  Jas.  Williams, 
College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cordylith  (LraaBna)OffeH.—The  leaves  are  1  inch  wide.deep 
bronzy-green  with  red  margins,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  very 
pendent.     From  John  Warren,  Esq.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pygmrea  urtjentca  —  This  is  a  form  of 
the  dwarf-gro«ing  Lawson's  Cypress,  having  partially  varie. 
gated  foliage  ;  but  as  shown,  the  variegation  would  appear  to 
be  creamy  rather  than  silvery  or  "  argent."  Three  pretty  little 
plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  II.  J.  Alkroft— This  is  a  seedling  variety  of 
true  Cactus  form,  rather  large  in  size,  and  of  rich  salmon 
colour.  From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farn- 
ham  Royal  (Award  of  Merit). 

Kwiphqfia  "Triumph."  — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
yellow,  but  the  unexpanded  buds  at  the  apex  of  the  spike 
green.  The  flower  spikes  are  very  stout,  and  of  unusual 
length.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have  seen 
of  this  colour.  From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London  (Award  of  Merit). 

Kniphofia  I.eichtlini  aurea.—A  very  effective  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  a  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Kerine  Purple  Prince.— A.  large,  deep  crimson  flower  of 
much  substance,  with  wide  segments.  The  essential  organs 
are  very  much  less  in  length  than  in  most  Nerines.  From 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elliott,  Huistpierpoint  (Award  of  Merit). 

Polygonum  orientate.—  This  is  a  very  old  plant  indeed, 
having  been  introduced  to  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  grows  5  feet  high  or  more,  and  has  large  ovate, 
acuminate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  rosy-purple,  produced  in 
drooping  racemes.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  may  easily  be 
grown  from  seeds.  From  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  Morning  Glow.— A  very  beautiful  Tea  variety,  with 
large,  very  full  flowers  of  reddish-salmon  colour,  shaded  with 
light  purple.  The  variety  may  be  described  as  a  decorative 
rather  than  exhibition  Tea.  From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sou 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  De  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Little,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Cobb,  E.  Hill,  C.  Winn,  T.  Rochford, 
A.  H.  Smee,  and  J.  Douglas. 

The  Right  Honble.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith) 
exhibited  the  only  group  staged,  and  it  was  remarkable  as 
containing  a  well-flowered  Cattleya    Bowringiana,  and  also 


several  hybrids  of  it,  which,  like  their  parent,  are  doubly 
useful  in  that  they  produce  their  showy  flowers  in 
autumn  and  eaily  winter.  Cattleya  X  Mantini  (Bowring- 
iana x  aurea)  was  shown  in  a  good  typical  form,  and 
with  it  C.  X  Mantini  superba,  a  very  tine  flower,  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  claret-tinted  rose  colour,  the 
broad  lip  being  white  at  the  base,  changing  to  dark  red,  with 
orange  veining,  in  fiont  of  which  was  a  dark  purple  zone 
extending  inta  the  rose  •  purple  front  portion.  Another 
pretty  hybrid  was  Cattleya  x  Bowringiano-velutina  var. 
Hilda,  with  the  rose-purple  sepals  and  petal"  of  C.  Bow- 
ringiana, but  the  circular-fronted  lip  of  C.  velutina.  The 
narrow  tube  formed  by  the  side-lobes  folded  over  the  column 
was  blush-white,  the  central  ciest  yellow,  with  dark  purple 
lines  passinginto  the  rose-purple  bladeof  the  lip.  Mr.  Cham- 
rerlain  also  showed  Lielio  Cattleya  x  Dukeof  York(L.-C  x 
elegans  x  C.  Brymeriana),  a  fine,  light  rose-coloured  flower  of 
the[fonn  of  L.-C.X  Atlanta,  but  with'larger  carmine-crimson 
lip;  the  pink-tinted  Cittleya  x  Minucia  ;  and  Denbrobinm 
Phaleenopsis  Chamberlain's  variety,  of  large  size,  the  sepals 
tinged  with  rose,  and  veined  purple,  the  margin  being  white, 
the  petals  more  heavily  coloured.  Lip  white,  with  yellow 
disc,  and  rose  front  lobe,  veined  with  dark  purple. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  showed  a  spike  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  the  upper  portions  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals 
being  freckled  with  bright  rose  colour,  thelower  parts  and  the 
lateral  sepal  yellowish  veined  with  chocolate-purple  ;  a  good 
plant  of  Maxillaria  striata,  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
bearing  reddish  lines,  and  white  lip  veined  with  purple  on  the 
side  lobes ;  Aogrvecum  citratum  with  three  racemes  ;  ? pikes  of 
the  pretty  Epidendrum  sceptrum,  the  red-flowered  Masdevallia 
x  Ajax  superba,  and  Cirrhopetalum  inaculosum. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 

E.  Hill),  showed  Cattleya  X  Maroni  "Tring  Park"  variety,  a 
very  striking  and  peculiarly  linted  flower.  The  flowers,  which 
were  t>  inches  across,  had  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  bronzy- 
jellow  hue.  Lip  golden-yellow  at  the  base  streaked  with 
purple,  the  lines  getting  lighter  in  colour  as  they  passed  to 
the  rose-tinted  margin. 

W.  E.  Brymer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dorchester,  sent  flowers  of  a 
plant  raised  between  Cattleya  .Mended  and  Lielio-Cattleya  x 
elegans,  of  medium  size.  Sepals  and  petals  pale  lilac  ;  lip 
yellow  inside,  front  lobe  purple. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata 
"  The  Puritan,"  a  large  white,  with  pink  tinee  on  the  front  of 
the  lip;  and  Lielio-Cattleya  x  Ingrami  (Lielia  Dayaua  x 
Cattleya  aurea). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Cattleya  X 
Chloe  (Bowringiana  X  bicolor),  with  bright  purple  Hower,  the 
extended  front  lobe  ol  the  lip  being  dark  velvety  purple. 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury(gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
man), showed  two  very  fine  light-coloured  Dendrobium  Pha- 
lienopsis,  some  grand  floweis  of  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  and  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  Cat- 
tleya Bowringiana  "  Low's  "  vaiitty,  a  very  large  and  finely- 
coloured  flower  ;  Cattleya  Loddigesii  gigantea,  Lielio-Cattleya 
X  Aurora,  and  a  white  form  of  Lselia  pumila. 

Henrv  Little.  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Howard),  showed  Cattleya  aurea  and  C.  aurea  superba, 
the  latter  a  very  fine  variety,  with  yellow  sepals  and 
petals,  the  petals  having  a  purple  freckling  inside  the  margin, 
and  rich  ruby- purple  lip,  exquisitely  veined  with  orange  ;  also 
a  fine  spike  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana. 

Awards. 

Lrlia  pumili,  Emit  Hill  variety,  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.  Flowers  white,  with  a  pink  tinge  on 
the  laliellum  (Award  of  Merit). 

Gongora  nigritn,  fiom  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  A  tine  species  from  Guiana 
with  flowers  comparable  to  those  of  G.  maculata,  in  colour 
cream-white,  with  red lish-brown  markings.  A  showy  flower 
for  a  Gongora  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Cirrhopeta'um  vuicnlo'um  guttnlatum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr  ,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  A  pretty 
form  of  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Bulbophyllum 
umbellatum.  Flowers  io  umbels,  cream  white  with  purple 
spots  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  H.  Eslings,  W.  Poupart,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  A.  F.  Barron, 
A.  H.  PearsoD,  W.  Pope,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  Geo.  Keif, 

F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Reynolds,  E.  Beckett,  and  Geo. 
Wythes. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  collections  of  fruits  staged  was 
one  from  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Fyfe).  This 
exhibitor  had  a  tastelully  anang°d  collection  at  the  last 
Temple  Show,  and  gained  a  Gold  Medal.  We  subsequently 
reproouced  a  photograph  of  the  exhibit  in  these  pages.  Of 
Grapes  shown  on  Tuesday  last,  there  were  Lady  Downes, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Black  Alicante,  all 
of  them  veiy  good,  and  some  represented  by  six  bunches. 
They  were  exhibited  on  stands  previously  described  in  these 
columns.  They  consist  of  three  legs,  and  the  two  front  ones 
contain  holes,  into  which  pegs  are  placed  at  the  height  it  is 
wished  to  display  the  fruit.  They  are  adjustable,  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  common  method  of  showing  Grapes. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Morello  Cherries,  and  six 
Melons,  were  also  shown  in  capital  condition,  and  some  of  the 
lruits  were  displayed  on  ornamental  stands.    The  whole  of  the 


collection  was  staged  over  a  white  surface,  the  table  having 
first  been  covered  with  paper  (a  Gold  Medal). 

J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Offer),  exhibited  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  fruits 
were  of  capital  quality  and  well  set  up.  Apples  Lady  Hen- 
niker,  Wealthy,  ami  Washington,  were  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Pears,  too,  were  very  good,  and  a  dish  of  fruits 
of  Marguerite  Maiillat  most  attractive  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal). 

W.  E.  S.  Erle  Drax,  Esq.,  Olantigh  Towers,  Wye,  Kent 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Bond),  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  vege- 
tables, in  which  the  Carrots,  Onions,  Tomatos,  and  Cauli- 
flowers were  particularly  attractive  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  again  exhibited 
fmits  of  Peach  Late  Devonian,  and  fruits  of  Apple  Royal 
Snow.  Thtse  latter  were  of  medium  size  and  very  highly 
coloured.  The  variety  was  figured  in  thesepages,  Jan.  1, 1896, 
p.  11. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  gr.  to  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  New- 
bury, exhibited  seedling  varieties  of  Apples,  and  one  of  these 
gained  an  Award.  Several  other  exhibitors  had  also  seedling 
Apples. 

Dr.  Bonavia  sent  ripe  fruits  of  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  Phy- 
ealis  peruviana,  and  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  London 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  exhibited  a  praiseworthy  collection  of 
fruits  ;  there  were  Gros  Guillaume,  Foster's  Seedling,  Direc- 
teur  Tisscrand,  Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
Maroc,  Black  Alicante,  Trebbiano,  Lady  Downes,  Chasselas 
Napoleon,  and  Mrs.  Pince  ;  also  six  dishes  of  Apples,  five  of 
Pears,  one  of  Figs,  one  of  Coe's  Go'.den  Drop  Plum,  and 
three  of  Tomatos  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Sir  Marcos  Samuel,  The  Mote,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bacon),  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty  dishes  of  Pears.  They 
were  commendable  specimens,  and  the  following  were  ripe  : 
Beurre  Superfin,  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Princess,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Directeur  Hardy,  Marie  Louise,,  and  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford, 
exhibited  eighteen  varieties  of  Crabs  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

An  excellent  collection  of  vegetables  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  There  were  about 
forty  dishes  of  Potatos,  the  tubers  being  very  good  in  appear- 
ance, and  clean-skinned  ;  Cannell's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
Intermediate  and  other  Carrots,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Tomatos 
Yellow  Trophy,  Cannell's  King  (red),  and  others;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  First  Prize  Parsnips,  Cannell's  Defiance  Cabbage,  &c. 
This  is  a  splendid  type  of  Cabbage,  and  is  of  very  attractive 
appearance.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  about  100  dishes.  There  were  some 
grand  Apples,  of  which  we  observed  Cellini,  Blenheim 
Orange,  P^asgood's  Nonsuch,  Wadhurat  Pippin,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  Bismarck,  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Stirling 
Castle,  Mere  de  Menage,  &c.  Many  of  the  Pears  also  were  of 
first  class  quality  ;  they  included  Louise  Bnnne  of  Jersey, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  &c.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  third  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Cannell  consisted  of  orna- 
mental Gourds,  Squashes,  &c.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
group,  and  included  many  of  very  diverse  shapes  (Silver-gill, 
Knightian  Medal  awarded  for  vegetables  and  Gourds). 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq  ,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  showed  half-a-dozen  or  so  young  Fig- 
trees  in  pots.  They  were  carrying  a  nice  quantity  of  fruits, 
and  were  recommended  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  fruits  of  Chiswick  Peach  Tomato. 
The  colour  of  the  fruits  is  just  like  that  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum,  and  the  flavour  s  almost  as  pleasant. 

Autocrat  Peas  and  b  ne,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  were  in  very 
commendable  condition. 

Awards. 

Apple  Eiral.— This  is  a  seedling  Apple  from  a  cross  between 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  fruits  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  highly  coloured  on  almost  every  side. 
The  eye  is  very  open,  and  set  in  a  deep,  regular,  basin-like 
cavity  ;  stem  slender,  also  set  in  a  very  deep  funnel-like 
cavitv.  A  very  attractive  fruit.  From  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park  Gardens  (Award  of  Merit). 

Melon  Free  t  hise  Favourite. — A  white-fleshed  variety,  with 
loosely  netted  exterior.  Flavour  good.  Fiom  Sir  George 
Allen,  Free  Chase,  Hayward's  Heath,  gr.,  Mr.  Meads  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Plum  President  —A  very  large,  egg-shaped,  purple-fruiting 
variety,  of  great  value  as  a  laie  fruiter,  and  a  free  cropper. 
This  Plum  was  awarded  an  Award  of  Merit  in  1895.  From 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Bon,  Sawbridgeworth  (First-class 
Certificate). 

The  Lecture. 
CULTIVATION  OF  FIGS  IN  POTS. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  bv  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson, 
V.M.H.,  on  the  cultivation  of  Fig-trees  in  pots,  in  which 
some  very  good  reasons  were  urged  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  this  method  of  cultivation  in  certain  circumstances,  in 
place  of  trees  planted  in  a  border  and  trained  to  a  trellis. 
Mr.  Hudson  said  that  the  cultivation  of  Fig-trees  in  pots  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  had 
been  an  object  lesson  for  years  past,  and  had  done  much  to 
encourage  the  practice  in  other  gardens.  Mr.  Hudson  gave 
cultural  details,  which  if  followed  will  provide  ripe  Figs  from 
the  middle  of  February  until  early  winter.  The  variety 
St.  John  was  described  as  the  best  for  early  forcing,  being  a 
very  free  fruiter  in  pots,  though  too  strong  a  grower  if  planted 
out.  For  practical  purposes,  said  Mr.  Hudson,  the  varieties 
St.  John  and  Pingo  de  Mel  are  the  same. 
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MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

September  27, — Present :  Messrs.  G.  Skorland  Ball,  J. 
Cypher,  J.  Robson,  W.  Holmes,  and  P.  Weathers  (Hon.  Sec). 

J.  Leeman,  Esq.,  West  Bank,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr. 
Edge)  staged  a  very  good  group  of  plants;  his  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Amy  was  selected  by  the  Committee  for  an 
Award  of  Merit.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  and  well  spotted. 
Cattleya  x  Maroni,  Leemann's  var.,  also  received  an  Award 
of  Merit ;  Cattleya  x  Fabia,  var.  Brunoy,  a  hybrid  between 
C.  labiata  autumnalis  x  C.  aurea  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  by  acclamation.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awardod 
to  the  group. 

B.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley),  sent  a 
few  choice  plants,  the  best  of  which  was  Cypripediumxgigas 
Corndean  var.,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  the  same 
award  being  given  to  a  fine  piece  of  Miltonia  Candida  var. 
grand  i  flora. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  sent  a 
finely-grown  and  flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  Victoria 
Regina,  for  which  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  voted.  The 
same  exhibitor  sent  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Bowringianax 
Lailia  tenebrosa. 

E.  0.  Schneider,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Hunt), 
sent  a  nice  plant  of  Cattleya  Schofieldiana. 

A.  Z.  Lees,  Esq.,  Stretford  (gr.,  Mr.  Jones),  exhibited  a 
good  form  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  and  Ltelia  prtvstans. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers  exhibited  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi 
album,  which  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  "albino  "  form  of  the  type, 
and  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  albinos  (First-class 
Certificate).  The  same  exhibitor  obtained  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  a  fine  form  of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
and  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  Cattleya  x  Mantini  var.  inversa ; 
Cypripedium  Leoniae,  from  the  same  owner,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a 
striking  display  of  novelties.  In  addition  to  the  Cypripe- 
dium Charlesworthi  album,  noticed  above,  this  firm  bad 
C.  X  Maudia\  a  hybrid  albino,  between  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum  x  C.  callosum  Sauderx.  It  received  a  First-class 
Certificate.  In  form  it  is  not  so  graceful  as  the  latter  parent, 
but  it  has  a  fine  bold  character.  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  a  magnificent  variety  ofC.  x 
Laurebel,  and  a  fine  plant  of  C.  callosum  var.  Sandene  ;  while 
the  second  grade  Award  was  given  to  C.  x  Mrs.  Fred 
Hardy,  and  to  two  magnificent  varieties  of  Ladia  pra-stans. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  bright  group  of 
plants.  A  very  handsome  form  of  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis 
was  selected  for  an  Award  of  Merit.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Altriuchamense  was  also  shown,  but  the  Committee  desired  to 
see  the  plant  again.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
group. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  exhibited  a  good  form  of  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthi. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  staged  a  few  Orchids,  none  of  which, 
however,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

October  2.— At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
above  date,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray, 
Blackford  House,  Edinburgh,  on  "  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  Exhibition."  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  the  Warriston 
Nurseries,  presided,  and  twenty-six  new  members  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Murray  said  it  was  wise  to  see  what  space  was  avail- 
able, and  to  grow  only  as  many  Chrysanthemums  as  could  be 
cultivated  well.  Any  good  loam  with  a  little  sand  added, 
was  sufficient  for  Chrysanthemums.  Little  or  no  manure 
was  needed  beyond  a  handful  of  bone-meal.  Mr.  Murray 
.gave  some  excellent  instructions  upon  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  generally,  and  subseiuently  there  was  an 
interesting  discussion. 


KENT    COUNTY   FARM-FRUIT. 

October  2,  3.— The  annual  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Maidstone.  The  majority  of  the  fruits 
was  shown  in  baskets  and  sieves,  and  tbe  classes  were  open 
to  farmers  and  market-growers.  Some  very  fine  fruits  were 
shown. 

In  a  class  for  the  beat  collection  of  fruits  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  dishes,  open  to  landlords  (or  their  gardeners), 
tenant-farmers  and  market-growers,  Mr.  Woodward,  gr.  to 
Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  was  1st,  with  a  fine 
exhibit ;  Mr.  Bacon,  gr.  to  Sir  Marcos  Samuel,  was  2nd. 

In  the  following  classes  for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples  and 
six  of  Pears,  open  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
Mr.  Woodward  was  again  1st ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  gr.  to  R.  PI.  B. 
Marsiiam,  Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park,  2nd. 

Prizes  for  home  made  jams,  the  Kent  County  Potato 
Challenge  Shield,  also  poultry  and  eggs,  were  competed  for. 

The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  exhi- 
bited (not  for  competition)  a  collection  oF  Apples  and  Pears  in 
over  sixty  varieties,  some  very  fine  Tomatos,  and  a  collection 
of  Bismarck  Apples,  which  have  been  gruwn  to  show  the 
result  of  various  experiments  with  manures. 

Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  of  the  Borough  and  Link  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  showed  Cactus  Dahlias. 


The  new  Apple,  Charles  Ross,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Horne  &  Sons  ;  and  Mr.  Bacon,  gr.  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
arranged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

Most  horticultural  societies  are  dependent  on  the  public 
who  visit  their  shows  for  financial  support,  and  it  would  be  as 
well  if  the  Committee  could  arrange  a  few  classes  for  hot- 
house fruits  ;  hardy  fruits,  principally  consisting  of  Apples, 
become  rather  monotonous  to  visitors. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  9,  10,  11.— The  first  of  the  three  autumn  exhibi- 
tions of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  and  was  a  very  good  one.  The 
competitive  classes  were  very  largely  aided  by  many  honorary 
exhibits  of  an  attractive  character.  The  exhibition  was 
admirably  arranged  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 

Cut  Blooms 
necessarily  formed  a  leading  feature.  Of  these,  the  best 
twenty-four  Japanese,  the  premier  class,  brought  four  com- 
petitors, Mr.  F.  Agate,  of  Havant,  being  placed  1st,  with,  for 
the  time  of  year,  excellent  flowers,  among  which  were  Florence 
Molyneux,  Miss  G.  Pilkington,  Jane  Molyneux,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Mons.  J.  Bruant,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Baden  Powell, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  and  others ;  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  was  2nd. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  gr.  to 
C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq.,  Warwick,  was  a  good  1st,  with 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  Mrs. 
Coombes,  Lady  Crawshaw,  Lady  Byron,  &c. ;  Mr.  Agate 
coming  2od,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis  3rd. 

In  a  corresponding  class,  limited,  Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr.  W.  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  took  1st  and 
2nd  prizes. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  had  the  best  six  blooms,  including 
President  Nonin,  Mrs.  Curshaw,  and  Madame  Von  Andre  ; 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Chislehuist,  coming  2nd. 

Mr.  Davis  had  the  best  six  flowers  in  one  variety  in 
excellent  Madame  Von  Andre,  pale  yellow. 

Bunches  of  early  flowering  varieties  were  well  represented, 
Mr.  Wyman,  gr.  to  C.  Soffer,  Esq.,  Reigate,  being  1st  in  the 
chief  class,  and  Mr.  Eric  Such,  Maidenhead,  2nd.  Both  had 
good  varieties,  including  Blushing  Bride,  Madame  Marie 
Masse,  Madame  E.  Leport,  Lemon  Queen,  Crimson  Queen, 
and  others. 

With  six  bunches,  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Totteridge,  was  1st,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Chitty,  Highgate,  2nd ;  the  varieties  in  this  case 
being  largely  repeated. 

Vases  and  similar  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  mostly  very 
effectively  arranged.  Mr.  James  Brooks  had  the  best  pair 
of  vases,  each  containing  twelve  large  blooms  with  diverse 
foliage  ;  and  Mr.  Turk  the  best  single  vase  of  Pompons,  a 
very  pleasing  arrangement  ;  Mr  E.  Chitty  coming  2nd. 

Miss  E.  Bale,  of  Feltham,  had  the  best  three  epergnes, 
charmingly  dressed  with  small  yellow  and  bronze  Chrysan- 
themums ;  Mrs.  W.  Green,  of  Haroldswood,  Essex,  coming 
2nd,  with  large  yellow  flowers  only. 

There  were  numerous  capitally- dressed  baskets  of  autumn 
foliage  and  berries.  Miss  Easterbrook,  F"awkham,  Kent, 
having  the  best;  Miss  Cole  being  2nd.  Physalis  Franchetti 
was  much  used  in  these  baskets. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches  of  three  flowers  came 
from  Mr.  Turk  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  in  the  larger 
class ;  in  the  class  for  six  bunches,  the  flowers  were  poor. 
Very  few  incurved  flowers  were  staged,  and  those  exhibited 
had  little  merit. 

With  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  Mr. 
Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Streatham,  was  1st,  the  flowers 
being  good,  but  the  grouping  rather  still';  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gr.  to 
H.  A.  Fry,  Esq,  Bickley,  was  2nd.  A  special  award  was 
made  for  a  similar  group  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Pulling,  Wood 
Green. 

Honorary  groups  were  numerous,  one  of  the  finest  coming 
from  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  who  had  a  striking  centre 
of  plants  finely  flowered  of  the  golden  Ettie  Mitchell,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  many  large  flowers,  and  bunches  of 
smaller  ones. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Sons,  Rothesay,  sent  a  good  collection  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches,  with  some 
excellent  striped  French  Marigolds.  Mr.  Eric  Such  bad  a  good 
collection  in  bunches  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  H.J. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  set  up  a  most  effective  group  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants,  including  fine  Bamboos,  Palms,  Crotons, 
and  other  foliage,  with  capital  Chrysanthemums,  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonias,  &c.  He  also  had  on  a  table,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  put  up  a  good  group  of  Cannas.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  of  Feltham,  had  fioe  single  and  double  Begonia 
flowers.  Mr.  G.  Mortimer,  a  good  collection  of  show  and 
Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young,  of  Stevenage,  a  big 
bank  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  Sydenham,  pretty  Begonias  and  Streptocarpuses  ;  and 
also  a  veiy  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  most  artis- 
tically decorated  with  sprigs  of  berries.  Messrs.  S.  Spooner 
&  Sons,  Hounslow,  also  had  a  big  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  presenting  a  most  attractive  feature. 

New  Variety. 
The  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  certificate  to  the  sport 
Mrs.  James  Williams,  described  on  page  2S1,  col.  1. 

Messrs.  Deverill  &  Sons' Vegetable  Competition. 
With  collections  of  vegetables,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree,  was  a  good  1st,  having  superb  autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Oxonian  Leeks,  good 


Beets,  Celery,  Tomatos,  Carrots,  and  Potatos.  Mr.  W.  Pope, 
gr.  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  was  2nd  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilktns,  Henstridge,  3rd.  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  had  the  best  twelve  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  in  perfect 
bright  bulbs  ;  Mr  Beckett  coming  2nd  ;  and  with  six  bulbs 
of  the  same  variety,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  Hemel  Hempstead,  was 
1st.  He  also  had  the  best  six  of  Aristocrat,  these  closely 
resembling  flattish  Ailsa  Craig  ;  also  the  best  six  of  New 
Tankard,  like  Excelsior,  but  Mr.  Pope  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  the  true  variety.  Mr.  Beckett  had  the  b^st  six  Leeks, 
also  of  Celery,  and  twelve  Parsnips.  Mr.  James  Hall,  of 
Wells,  Somerset,  had  the  best,  and  very  handsome  inter- 
mediate Carrots  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Sage,  the  best  Beet,  Middleton 
Park.     Quality  generally  was  good. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND     PROVIDENT. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 
October  10.— The  fourteenth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  this 
excellent  institution  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  V.M.H.,  pre- 
sided over  a  very  satisfactory  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 
The  Chairman  was  supported  by  the  following  gentlemen  and 
others  :  Messrs.  J.  Monro,  G.  W.  Roach,  H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  Rou- 
pell,  Peter  Kay,  W.  Y.  Baker  (Thames  Bank  Iron  Company),  J. 
Hudson,  C.  J.  Ingram,  Arnold  Moss,  B.  Wynne,  and  J.  George. 
After  the  toast  of  "The  Queen"  had  been  drank  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  eveningi 
"Continued  prosperity  to  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society."  His  speech  plainly  set  forth  the 
unique  advantages  that  this  Society  offers  to  young  gardeners 
willing  to  become  members. 

The  Society,  Mr.  Monro  said,  was  started  in  the  year  1865, 
ana  tor  a  long  time  its  founders  had  very  hard  work,  and 
there  was  not  at  the  time  much  return  for  this.  About  1885 
Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  helped  the  Institution  greatly  by 
making  its  objects  better  known  to  the  gardeners  of  the 
country.  Since  those  rather  difficult  days  the  membership 
had  increased  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  persons. 
Sixty-five  new  members  had  joined  the  Society  since  Mr. 
Baker  presided  over  the  anniversary  dinner  in  1899. 

Mr.  Monro  then  proceeded  to  analyse  the  benefits  the 
Society  offers  to  its  members  by  means  of  its  various  "  funds." 
A  member  who  pays  9d.  per  week,  if  he  should  be  ill,  is 
entitled  to  receive  18s.  per  week  for  six  mouths,  and  half  of 
that  sum  for  a  further  period  of  twenty-six  weeks.  If  his  ill- 
ness continue  longer  than  that  period,  the  member  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  Members  unable  to  pay  the 
subscription  named  above,  may  secure  12s.  per  week  during 
the  first  six  months  of  an  illness,  and  half  of  that  amount  for 
a  similar  period,  by  paying  a  subscription  proportionately 
less.  The  Management  Fund  only  costs  the  members  2s.  6d. 
a  year,  and  is  administered  with  unusual  economy.  The  Bene- 
volent Fund  received  3s.  from  members  of  the  first  grade,  and 
2s.  6d.  from  others  ;  but  is  greatly  augmented  by  voluntary  dona- 
tions from  friends  of  the  Institution.  The  Convalescent  Fund  is 
quite  a  voluntary  one,  and  through  its  funds  the  Society  is 
able  to  look  after  its  sick  members  during  their  convalescence. 
The  Society,  said  tbe  Chairman,  has  an  excellent  reserve 
fund,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  excessive. 
The  Institution  was  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  a  benefit 
society,  savings  bank,  and  insurance  corporation.  Members 
who  attain  the  age  uf  seventy  years  are  entitled  to  draw  from 
the  Society  the  amount  then  standing  to  their  account.  One 
of  the  present  members  who  joined  the  Society  at  its  com- 
mencement has  a  sum  of  £y9  Is.  9d.  upon  the  books. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  (Treasurer),  who  responded  to  this  toast,  said 
he  longed  to  see  the  membership  increased  to  1,000,  and  then 
he  might  be  content  to  retire  from  his  office,  but  in  the 
meantime— No.  "The  Honorary  and  Life  Members"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  who  urged  such  members  to 
use  all  their  influence  to  increase  the  Society's  membership. 
Mr.  Arnold  Moss,  who  replied  in  a  humorous  speech,  said  that 
he  was  afraid  he  hai  noticed  during  his  experience,  a  decline  in 
the  independence  of  the  individual  in  some  grades  of  society. 
He  thought  the  influence  of  a  benefit  society  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  this  desirable  quality  in  its  members. 

Other  toasts  included  "The  Craft,"  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  ;  and  "  The  Chairman," 
proposed  by  Mr.  Peter  E.  Kay. 

The  donations  in  connection  with  the  dinner  included  the 
following : —Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  £5  5s.;  Mr.  Geo.  Monro 
(Benevolent  Fund),  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwoood  (Convales- 
cent Fund),  £5  5s. ;  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Cox,  £1  Is.,  &c.  Honorary 
Membership  subscriptions  were  received  from  Messrs.  Will- 
ingham  Bros.,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons.  The  tables 
were  prettily  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers  generously 
sent  by  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Gardeners  who  wish  to  become  members  of  this  Society, 
should  communicate  with  the  esteemed  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Isle  Of  Wight.— The  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improve- 
ment Association  held  its  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  fruit 
and  honey  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  Medina  Hall,  Newport. 
There  were  over  400  dishes  of  Isle  of  Wight  fruit,  grown  on  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  representing  all  parts  of  the  Island.  The 
standard  of  excellence  was  not  so  high  as  last  year,  but  there 
wasagreiter  variety  of  open-air  fruit.  For  the  largest  and 
best  collection  of  open-air  fruit  in  distinct  varieties  the  chief 
trophy  (a  Silver-gilt  Medal)  was  won  in  a  keen  competition 
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liy  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  Admiral  Denisos,  Woodside, 
Wootton,  with  ;i  QOllflCttoIl  of  ninety  disho*.  For  twenty- four 
dishes  of  fruit,  In  eighteen  varieties  the  Choil  Silver  Medal 
was  won  by  Mr.  John  Hoygate,  gr.  to  9.  P.  BluMPonn,  Esq., 
Cowes.  For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  in  nine  varie-  ties,  open 
to  amateurs  ouly,  the  Cbeal  Silver  Medal  was  won  by 
Mr.  Georoi:  Williams.  For  the  best  dish  of  fruit  in  the  show, 
the  Toogood  Silver  Medal  was  won  by  County  Alderman  T. 
QlBDS,  with  a  llnedish  of  Emperor  Alexander  Apple.  Amongst 
the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  four  bunches  of  Grapes  grown 
and  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Brown  ;  Pears  by  Mr.  W.  MATTHEWS  ; 
Apples  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Pitman;  and  an  exhibit  of  honey  by 
the  Rev.  R.  L.  Mourns.  A  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
plants  lent  beauty  and  eit'eet  to  the  tables  and  platform. 
These  were  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Fittis  (gr.,  W.  E. 
Wickens)  and  Mr.  H.  Webber.  Messrs.  Cheai,,  of  Crawley, 
received  the  Association  Certificate  for  a  magnificent  collection 
of  fruit. 

Crovdon  Horticultural  Improvement.— A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.  Ther<?  were  more  than  forty  members 
present  Mr.  Scaplehorn,  a  member  of  the  Woking  Horticul- 
tural Society,  gave  a  paper  ou  "  Hardy  Flowers,"  calling 
attention  to  the.  grand  display  of  hardy  flowers  niado  in  the 
garden  from  early  spring  to  the  advent  of  winter.  A  fine 
display  of  hardy  Mowers  was  exhibited  by  the  members.  Mr.  M. 
E.  Mills,  of  Coombe  House  Gardens,  showed  twenty-four  fine 
bunches  of  Phlox  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  vase  of  Physalis 
Franchetti.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  sent  two 
dazen  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Stokesia  cyanea, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c.  Mr  J.  R.  Box  brought  a  number  of 
single  and  double  Begonias,  cut  from  the  open  ground  at 
West  Wiekhani  Nurseries.  Messrs.  John  Peeh  &  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Tulse  Hill,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Begonias. 

Wargrave  Gardeners'.— The  members  of  this  Society 
met  on  tho  3rd  inst.  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Sbrivell,  F.L.S.,  of  Thompson's  Farm,  Golden  Green,  Ton- 
bridge,  on  "  Chemical  Manures."  The  lecturer  has  carried  out 
experiments  for  the  past  six  years  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Bernard  Dyer,  and  the  results  of  these  experiments  formed 
the  subject  of  his  lecture.  It  was  shown  thatthe  three  chief  con- 
stituents of  ordinary  dung,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  could  be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  means  of  chemicals. 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Finch  were  awarded  Cultural  Certificates 
for  exhibits  of  Dracaenas  and  vegetables  respectively. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners*.— The  first  meeting 
of  the  autumn  session  was  held  on  the  Sth  inst.,  when  Mr.  G. 
Stanton,  of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  Annuals."  Mr.  Stanton  said  that  at  the  present  day  it  was 
dillicult  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials,  because  the  two  latter  are  frequently  treated 
as  annuals  with  advantage  by  growing  them  from  seed. 
Annuals  may  b*  said  to  serve  three  distinct  purposes,  viz., 
for  cutting,  an  important  consideration  in  these  days ;  for 
bedding,  a  purpose  for  which  many  of  them  are  well  adapted  ; 
and  for  tilling  up  or  supplementing  our  mixed  borders  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  various  purposes 
were  then  touched  upon  under  the  following  headings : — 
Climbers,  Summer  Bedding,  Spring  Bedding,  Cutting,  and  Mixed 
Borders.  A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Fry,  Townsend  (Wellington  College),  Barnes  (Bear- 
wood), Tunbridge  (Henley),  Pope  (Wargrave),  Butcher  (New- 
bury), Ntve  (Sindbsham),  Tufnail,  Sherlock  (Mortimer), 
Lever,  Alexander,  and  Bryant  (Pangbourne),  took  part,  and 
the  conclusions  were  that  autumn-sowing  was  of  great  advan- 
tage, and  that  many  perennials  should  be  treated  as  annuals. 
A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  exceptionally  good  exhibits 
of  flowers  from  the  open,  which  would  have  been  considered 
excellent  had  it  been  August  instead  of  October.  The  flowers 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  a  collection  of  thirty- 
four  varieties  :  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  perennial 
Asters  from  seed  ;  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gar- 
dens, Pentstemon  and  Physalis  Francheti ;  Mr.  E,  Fry,  The 
Gardens,  Greenlands,  Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  Nemesias,  Marguerite-Carnations,  and 
Mexican  Poppies ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Sherlock,  Oakfield  Gardens, 
Salvias  ;  whilst  Mr.  Botley,  Blythewood  Gardens,  Maiden- 
head, brought  some  beautiful  plants  of  Eucharis  grandi- 
fiora.  Although  the  Association  is  a  very  large  one,  it  is 
continually  growing  ;  seven  new  members  were  elected  at  this 
meeting. 


THE    ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

I  am  writing  from  Suva,  Fiji,  and  the  date  is 
July  7,  1900,  hence  my  English  readers  will  excuse 
the  belated  nature  of  my  remarks.  A  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
May  7,  1900,  p.  276,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
Chiswick  trials  are  not  experiments,  but  tests  as  to 
the  value  of  a  new  or  supposed  new  variety  of  any 
vegetable,  flower,  or  fruit ;  and  carried  on  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trader,  or  the  raiser  of  new  varieties,  or  the 
introducer  of  a  new  species.  A  seedsman's  trials 
are  quite  other  things,  and  aim  with  quite  other 
objects.  The  Chiswick  tests  are  unselfish ;  the 
seedsman's  trials  are  purely  selfish.  Still,  a  very 
necessary  thing  in  connection  with  a  well  conducted 


seed  business  is  a  trial  ground.  On  the  results  of 
the  tests  rests  his  confidence  that  his  clients  are 
being  well  served.  Also  in  testing  the  comparative 
value  of  the  varieties  in  any  group,  and  thus 
offering  the  best,  for  after  all  a  name  is  not  of  so 
much  value  as  a  good  "  stock."  The  good  old 
system  has  gone  of  selling  seeds  under  the  name  by 
which  they  were  originally  introduced,  and  thus 
a  seedsman  nowadays  must  find  out  what  his 
competitors  are  offering  under  their  own  names. 
From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
which  applies  to  a  seedsman's  experimental  ground, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  work  Chiswick  is  supposed  to 
do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  does,  and  has  done  well 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  if  as  honest  work  is 
done  in  the  future  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  a  long  life.  It 
Bhould  never  be  forgotten  that  the  reputed  good 
work  done  at  Chiswick,  greatly  helped  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  survive  the  troublous 
times  it  passed  through  towards  the  end  of  its  stay 
at  South  Kensington. 

The  quotations  from  Mr.  Sutton's  trial-book  for 
1899  cannot  be  considered  aB  applying  to  Chiswick 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  varieties  of  various 
species  could  be  checked,  and  their  relative  value 
estimated  by  clean  stocks  of  say  about  twenty-five 
leading  standard  varieties  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  estimates  that 
Chiswick  need  not  have  so  very  many  names  (another 
word  for  varieties)  as  standards  to  check  off  and 
estimate  the  value  of  all  the  new  Peas,  Potatos, 
Tomatos,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Cabbages, 
Broccolis,  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans,  Broad  Beans, 
and  Sweet  Peas,  set  forth  in  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sutton's  list  as  representing  his  own  experimental 
grounds. 

The  Fruit  Committee  in  the  past  has  shown 
itself  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  new  vegetables,  &c,  and  I  have  no  fear  that 
in  the  future  its  record  will  stand  good.  1  do 
not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  members 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  should  go  very  often 
to  Chiswick  or  visit  the  experimental  grounds  of 
seedsmen  to  qualify  for  the  discbarge  of  their 
duties.  The  Superintendent  at  Chiswick  must  be 
fully  up  to  his  work  and  master  of  the  situation, 
keeping  a  record  especially  of  Peas  up  to  the  date 
when  he  should  call  the  committee  together  ; 
when  there,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  bring  all 
points  before  the  committee  and  record  its  decisions. 

There  has  not  arisen  a  necessity  during  the  last 
thirty  years  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  defective  work- 
ing of  the  Chiswick  trials  ;  and  I  hope  the  future 
will  show  as  good  and  as  clean  a  bill. 

The  new  grounds  should  be  as  near  to  London  as 
possible,  not  forgetting  the  sacrifice  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  to  make  in  time  and  money 
in  order  to  do  their  voluntary  work  for  the  Society. 
Again,  how  few  Fellows  will  go  any  great  distance 
unless  on  some  special  occasion  !  The  wiser  com- 
memoration of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Jubilee  most  certainly  would  be  a  Hall  of  Horti- 
culture for  holding  shows  and  meetings  of  com- 
mittees. I  have  been  amazed  at  the  backward- 
ness of  rich  men  in  not  erecting  such  a  Hall  to  carry 
their  name  down  to  posterity.  I  approached  two  of 
my  rich  friends  on  the  subject  but  without  success. 
One  has  joined  the  majority  and  missed  a  chance, 
the  other  lives  and  adds  to  his  pile,  but  may  yet 
do  the  handsome  thing.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  Fiji, 
July  7,  1900. 


Book  Notice. 

Facts  for  Fruit  Farmers. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Sampson 
Morgan,  a  persistent  advocate  of  free  trade  in  this 
country,  more  especially  as  it  touches  upon  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  productions.  In  this 
brochure,  the  writer  points  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  absurd  and  antiquated  land  laws  of  this 
country,  and  makes  allusion  to  the  totally  in- 
adequate  character  of   the  Agricultural   Holdings 


Act  just  passed,  which,  as  he  says,  "leaves  things 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  position."  We  can  only 
regard  much  of  recent  legislation  on  the  question 
of  land  tenure  and  agricultural  improvement  as  a 
"beautiful  illusion."  As  Mr.  Morgan  points  out, 
the  only  industry  connected  with  the  land  which 
can  show  any  great  improvement,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of,  or  rather  because  of  free  trade  in  fruit,  is 
fruit-growing— that  is,  hardy  fruit.  In  Grape  and 
Tomato-culture  we  are  more  than  holding  our  own, 
and  in  time  will  be  able  to  do  without  much  of  the 
foreign  and  inferior  produce  coming  from  abroad. 
We  heartily  commend  this  pithy  little  pamphlet  on 
some  of  the  crying  evils  existing  in  our  country  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  at  the  present  juncture. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

FLOWERING  SPECIES  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST. 

Abutilon  vexillarium  still  continues  to  flower 
profusely,  and  the  noble,  deeply-cut  foliage  of 
Aralia  spinosa,  crowned  by  plumes  of  ivory-white 
inflorescence,  has  formed  an  attractive  feature.  It 
is  when  confined  to  a  single  straight  stem  that  this 
Aralia  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  then 
assumes  a  Palm-like  character.  Cassia  corymbosa, 
trained  against  southern  walls,  has  been  a  sheet  pf 
golden  blossom,  a  portion  of  which  is  often  retained 
well  into  the  winter.  Catalpa  bignonioides  has 
also  bloomed  well ;  and  Caryopteris  Mastacauthus 
has  been  covered  with  its  pale  blue  flower-heads — 
a  bush  3  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter 
is  a  pretty  sight  when  in  full  flower.  Large  speci- 
mens of  Clerodendron  trichotomum,  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
in  height,  have  blossomed  profusely,  but  this  is  a 
subject  that  often  remains  flowerless  until  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  size.  C.  Bungei  has  also 
been  in  bloom,  and  Desfontainea  spinosa  held  its 
scarlet  and  yellow  tubular  blossoms  through  the 
greater  portion  of  August.  Escallonia  montevid- 
ensis  was  at  its  best  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
when  its  white,  scented  flower  -  heads  were  the 
resort  of  countless  butterflies.  The  HabrothamnuB 
is  still  in  blossom  in  the  open  ;  and  in  August 
Hibiscus  syriacus  totus  albus  was  white  with 
flower.  A  large  standard  Magnolia  grandillora  has 
flowered  continuously  since  mid  June,  and  is  still 
bearing  its  large,  ivory-white  chalices  in  scarcely 
diminished  numbers.  Pavia  macrostachya  is  a 
valuable  autumn  -  flowering  shrub,  producing  its 
white  flower-spires  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of 
flowering  shrubs  are  out  of  bloom  ;  a  remark  that 
also  applies  to  Solanum  crispum,  whose  mauve, 
yellow-centred  flowers  borne  in  quantity  on  bushy 
specimens,  are  pleasing  in  their  soft  colouring. 
Bamboos,  Pampas  -  grass,  and  Yuccas,  the  latter 
flowering  with  unparalleled  prodigality,  have  added 
nobility  of  form  to  many  a  garden  picture  ;  while 
early  in  October,  Miscanthus  (Eulalia)  japonicus  and 
its  varieties  commence  to  throw  up  their  tall 
flower- shafts.  Growing  on  a  sheltered  South  Devon 
lawn  there  is  a  fine  clump  of  M.  zebrinus,  18  yards 
in  circumference,  which  is  an  object  of  great  beauty 
when  in  full  flower.  S.  W.  F. 


Marriage  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood's 
Daughter — On  October  9,  at  Christ  Church, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Nicholl, 
Vicar,  assisted  by  Rev.  Hubert  Curtis,  M.A., 
Dr.  J.  William  Campbell,  of  Mentone,  was 
married  to  May,  only  daughter  of  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood, Esq.,  of  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 

Secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilke,  M.A. )  has  supplied  us 
with  the  following  information  : — 

Mr.  Gauntlett  of  Redruth  has  presented  a  collec- 
tion of  thirty-four  hardy  varieties  of  Bamboos  to 
the  Society. 

The  Essex  County  Council  have  presented  one  of 
their  Technical  Committee  students  to  a  scholarship 
tenable  at  the  Society's  gardens. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  appointed  for  trial 
at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  during  the  season  1901-2, 
viz.  : — 1.  Verbenas  ;  2.  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid 
China  B-oses ;  3.  Delphiniums  ;  4.  Herbaceous 
Lobelias  ;  5.  German  Irises,  with  a  view  to  the 
correction  of  nomenclature  ;  6.  New  varieties  or 
Potatos ;  7.  New  varieties  of  Peas  ;  8.  Summer 
and  Autumn  Cabbages ;  9.  Plants  suitable  for 
Salads. 
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Trade  Notice. 


Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of  Derby  Road,  and  Station 
Road,  Croydon,  informs  us  that  he  now  conducts 
his  chief  office-work  at  The  Nurseries,  West  Wick- 
ham,  Kent,  where  all  communications  in  future 
should  be  addressed. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Aphis:  H.  C.  Syringe  with  tobacco-water  and 
soft-soap,  or  a  mixture  of  nicotine  and  water. 

Asters:  Troubled.  It  is  impossible  from  the 
specimens  sent  for  us  to  say  what  his  caused  the 
death  of  the  Asters. 

Ap?les  cankered:  J.  A.  All  the  specimens  show 
the  fungus  (Nectria),  the  spores  of  which  rind 
entry  through  cracks  in  the  bark  caused  by  frost 
or  other  cause.  The  excessive  dampness  of  the 
climate  is  indicated  by  the  green  growth  on  the 
branches. 

Auuergines:  H.  H.  H.,  America.  Seeds  of  this 
vegetable  may  be  obtained  from  any  well-known 
nursery  firms  in  these  Isles.  Have  you  at- 
tempted to  procure  them  in  America '! 

Books  :  T.  W.  P.  The  subject  is  thoroughly  well 
discussed  in  Mr.  William  Paul's  Observations  on 
I  he  Cultivation  of  Roses  in,  PoU,  ed.  viii. ,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ; 
price  about  Is.  A  larger  work  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Rose,  in  which  is  contained  a  chapter 
oq  Roses  under  glass,  is  The  Book  of  the  Rose,  by 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  and  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. — 
./.  E.  H.  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  by 
Thomas  Baines,  published  by  Jno.  Murray,  Albe- 
marle Street,  London  ;  or,  if  you  need  a  fuller 
work,  you  should  obtain  Nicholson's  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
170,  Strand  ;  a  Supplement  to  this  latter  work 
has  just  been  published,  and  you  may  find  a 
reference  to  it  on  p.  276. — J.  C.  <£•  Co.  We 
know  of  no  book  that  specially  treats  of  the 
drying,  preserving,  and  canning  of  fruits. — G.  C, 
Addlestone.  The  Horticultural  Directory  and 
Y  ear  Book,  published  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  price  Is,  The  new  edition 
of  Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant  may  be 
obtained  from  The  GreBham  Publishing  Company, 
and  the  information  you  require  will  be  found  in 
this  work,  orin  Nicholson's  Diclioyiary  of  Gardening. 
—  W.  C.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Botany,  by  Prof.  Farmer,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

Celery  Spotted  :  R.  J.  If  the  irregular  brownish 
blotches  on  the  leaves  sent  are  closely  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  studded  with  minute 
black  dots  ;  these  are  tiny  cups,  from  which  are 
given  out  long,  slender  spores  of  the  fungus, 
Septoria  petroselini  var.  apii.  This  disease  is 
know  in  the  United  States  as  the  late  blight  of 
Celery,  because  it  is  most  destructive  in  late 
summer  or  early  autumn.  We  do  not  often  hear 
of  this  blight  in  this  country,  although  it  is 
abundant  enough  in  the  present  case.  Experi- 
ments with  remedies  are  in  progress,  and  up  till 
now  the  best  solution  for  spraying  purposes  is 
carbonate  of  copper,  0  oz.  ;  strong  liquor  am- 
moniac, 2  pints  ;  water,  45  gallons.  This  is  a 
good  check  fur  the  present  season  ;  but  the  best 
prevention  consists  in  using  young  plants  free 
from  leaf-spots  of  any  kind. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust  :  W.  R.  and  /.  F.  The 
well-known  fuDgus,  Puccinia  Hieracii.  Burn  the 
affected  plants  ;  spray  the  other  plants  with  a 
solution  of  liver-of  sulphur  J-oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  or  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Cbotons  Disease  n  :  Croton.  The  brown  spots  on 
the  leaves  are  probably  produced  by  a  minute 
fungus,  which  was  found  on  every  spot  ex- 
amined. As  to  remedy,  we  know  of  no  experi- 
mental information.  Spraying  the  foliage  with 
potassium  sulphide  might  be  tried,  but  any 
solution  used  would  require  to  be  tested  previously 
on  a  few  leaves  to  see  if  it  did  no  damage  ;  the 
solution  would  vary  from  {  to  h  oz  of  sulphide 
in  each  gallon  of  water.     The  fungus  appears  to 


be  one  which  is  favoured  by  excessive  moisture 
on  the  leaves  and  defective  ventilation.  Some 
change  in  details  of  cultivation  should  be  tried. 

Finlat  Lawn -rake:  W.  T.  C.  and  A.  N.  We 
have  no  knowledge  if  this  implement  can  be 
procured  in  England.  You  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  a  large  firm  of  dealers  in  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  implements,  who  would 
most  likely  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  you  from 
America.     Makers  should  advertise  their  goods. 

Fruit-tree  Wash  in  Winter  :  Enquirer.  The 
proper  time  to  cleanse  fruit-trees  in  the  garden 
or  orchard  is  so  soon  as  the  trees  have  been  given 
their  winter  pruning  in  early  winter.  A  good 
liquid  for  syringing  the  trees  at  such  times  is  the 
following  :— Dissolve  1J  lb.  of  caustic  soda  in 
10  gallons  of  hot  rainwater,  and  use  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120°.  The  old  remedy  of  very  hot 
water,  paraffin,  and  soft-soap  is  equally  effective, 
but  it  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  stirred  by 
one  person  whilst  another  applies  the  liquid  to  the 
trees.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  paraffin  may  be 
used  to  2  gallons  of  water,  and  plenty  of  soft- 
soap.  If  there  is  any  green  moss  upon  the  trees, 
it  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  scrubbing- 
brush  and  hot  soapy  water.  If  you  syringe  the 
trees  twice  during  the  winter,  the  second  opera- 
tion should  take  pace  in  February,  or  early  in 
March. 

Gladiolus— R.  S. — is  masculine,  hence  the  spelling 
should  be  G.  nanus  delicatissimus,  but  if  you 
insert  var.  or  varietas,  then  the  final  adjective 
must  be  feminine  to  agree  with  varietas.  Medium 
is  an  old  generic  name  ;  hence  Campanula 
Medium  is  correct  in  spite  of  appearances.  Do 
not  forget  to  use  a  capital  M. 

Grapes  :  E.  D.  There  appears  to  be  no  fungus 
upon  the  berries,  and  it  is  most  likely  the  atmo- 
sphere of  your  vinery  is  too  moist  for  the  ripe 
berries  to  keep  well.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
in  bright  weather,  and  cover  the  inside  border 
with  a  good  mulch  of  dry,  clean  straw. 

Green  Pond.  The  growth  is  probably  of  con- 
fervoid  nature.  It  was  rotten  when  we  received 
it.  Cover  the  pond  over  for  a  short  time,  so  that, 
the  light  does  not  gain  access  to  it.  This  will 
kill  the  weed,  but  the  process  may  have  to  be 
repeated  if  any  spores  remain. 

Horse  on  Lawn  :  Enquirer.  If  a  bucket  of  water 
be  thrown  upon  tne  spot  immediately  after- 
wards, good,  rather  than  iDJury,  will  result 
from  occurrences  you  describe. 

Kew  Guild  Journal  :  W.  G.  We  do  not  think 
the  edition  of  this  Journal  for  the  present  year 
has  yet  been  issued,  nor  can  we  advise  you  when 
it  may  be  expected.  You  will  doubtless  be  sent 
a  copy  when  it  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Names  OF  Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entaits  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable COSt  ire  must  request  that,  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  ij 'txeo  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  juit  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  disttict  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  poU.  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  often  unavoidable. — 
/.  B.,  Guildford.  1,  Jalousie  ;  2,  Durondeau  ;  3, 
Cellini;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  5,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  ti,  Wyken  Pippin. — R.  S.,  Hants.  1,  Cale- 
basse  Bosc  ;  2,  Fondante  Van  Mons  ;  3,  Dunmore  ; 
4,  Beur/e  Duval  ;  5,  Bergamotte  Dussart  ;  G, 
Doyenne  Downing. — /.  M.  1,  Hollandbury  ;  2, 
Hawthornden  ;  3,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  4,  Paradise 
d'Automne. — T.  F.  1  and  2  were  rotten  and 
smashed;  3,  Brown  Benne  ;  4,  Huyshe's  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  5,  Suciee  Verte  ;  6,  De  Maraise. — 
A.  R.  S.,  Sussex.  If  you  can  send  a  good  speci- 
men we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you,  but  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  namiEg  deformed 
or  disfigured  samples. — J.  H.  1,  smashed  and 
unrecognisable  through  being  sent  in  an  over- 
ripe state  ;  2,  Baronne  de  Mello  ;  3,  Doyenm 
d' Alenron  ;  4,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ;  5,  Huyshe's 
Victoria. —  W.  J.  tV.  We  think  your  Apple  must 
be  a  local  variety,  as  we  fail  to  identify  it  with 
any  in  general  cultivation.  It  has  some  resem- 
blance to  Beauty  of  Kent  growing  in  a  cold  situa- 
tion.— E.  F.  G.  1,  Margil ;  2,  Lord  Grosvenor  ; 
3,  Winter  Greening;  4,  not  known. — H.  A.  1, 
Frederic  de  Wurtemburg,  also  known  as  Medaille 
d'Or;  2,  Beum-  Superliu  ;  3,  Capucin  Van  Mons  ; 


4,  Autumn  Colmar  ;  5,  appears  to  be  a  small 
Catillac  ;  6,  send  a  fruit  later  on  ;  it  is  too  imma- 
ture at  present.  —  W.  H.  H.  The  fruits  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  characteristic  condition,  but  the 
Pear  is  certainly  not  Jargonelle  ;  it  more  nearly 
resembles  Chaumontel  The  Apple  is  probably 
Cockle's  Pippin. — A.  L.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  letter.  Please  send  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  describe  their  habit.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you  if  possible,  but  cannot  reply  by  post. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. —  W.  C.  1,  Pittosporum 
tenui  I  uliurn  ;  2,  Teucrium  fruticans  ;  3,  Rhus 
Cotinus  ;  4,  Leucophytum  Browni. — Piissijlora. 
Passiflora  edulis. — C.  T.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  Roses.  The  Orchid  is  Odontoglossum 
crispum. — H.  R.  H.  Centaurea  ragusina. — 
J.  L.  Nicotiana  rustica. — A.  G.  1,  Salix  alba  ; 
2,  S.  viminalis  ;  3  and  4,  S.  fragilis  ;  5,  S.  pen 
tandra. — Enquirer.  1,  Ltelia  Perrini  ;  2,  Odonto- 
glossum odoratum  ;  3,  probably  an  Artemisia. — 
'£.  F.  1,  Philodendron  variegatum  ;  2,  Begonia 
subpeltata  ;  3,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum  ;  4, 
Selaginella  viticulosa  ;  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
elegans;  6,  Adiantum  macrophy Hum. — A.  S.  B. 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  a  North  American  Fern,  but 
perfectly  hardy  here. — 67.  H.  A.  Two  forms  of 
Haemanthus  Katherinae,  Baker,  Bol.  Mag.  t.  677S. 
— J.  G.  B.  We  cannot  name  varieties  of  Calceo- 
larias. 

Oaks  :  A.  McK.  Without  knowing  the  local 
conditions  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for 
the  shrivelling  of  the  leaves  on  a  particular  tree. 
The  leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been  sunburnt 
when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  —  W.  K.  All  forms 
of  Q.  pedunculata.  If  you  sow  acorns  from  the 
same  tree,  you  will  get  many  forms  which 
obviously  cannot  be  ranked  as  species. 

Pandanus  Veitchi  :  A.  G.  This  in  common 
with  other  species  of  the  Screw  Pine  requires  a 
stove  temperature,  and  therefore  the  night 
temperature  afforded  during  winter  should  be 
60°,  and  in  summer  70°,  rising  10°  or  even  more 
during  the  day  from  sun-heat.  Use  a  loamy, 
rather  than  a  peaty  compost,  and  provide  each 
pot  with  efficient  drainage,  as  Pandanus  requires 
considerable  quantities  ot  water,  and  it  h  essential 
the  water  should  filter  quickly  through  the  soil. 
Good  colour  is  encouraged  by  affording  the  plants 
some  shade,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  white 
portions  of  the  leaves  become  pale  green  or  faint 
yellow  colour  The  plants  should  now  be  given 
less  exciting  treatment  than  they  will  need  in 
spring,  and  with  the  decreased  temperature  less 
water  should  be  afforded,  and  the  atmosphere 
may  be  kept  less  moist. 

Pruning  Orchids:  A.  M.,  St.  Mary's.  You  must 
be  very  careful  about  following  the  instructions 
given  by  your  friends,  who  advise  you  to  cut  off' 
Orchid  bulbs  after  they  have  done  flowering. 
Pruning  in  a  reasonable  manner  is  beneficial,  but 
to  begin  with,  you  had  better  confine  your  prac- 
tice to  the  cutting  away  of  damaged  portions,  or 
any  of  the  small  pseudo-  bulbs  wnich  you  know 
to  be  useless.  In  most  collections  useless  bulbs 
are  left  far  too  long  on  the  plants.  They  have 
to  be  supported  by  the  forward  and  actively 
rooting  part  of  the  plant,  the  leading  flowering 
growtn  suffering  in  consequence.  In  the  case  of 
JJendrobiums,  such  as  D.  uobile,  you  can  cut  the 
portions  removed  into  lengths  and  place  them 
like  cuttings  in  an  Orchid-pan,  and  young  plants 
will  result. 

Unfruitful  Walnut-trees  :  C.  F.  You  might 
obtain  good  results  from  checking  the  growth  of 
the  tree  by  pruning  its  roots.  Take  out  a  trench 
3  feet  deep  upon  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  fork 
away  the  soil,  working  towards  the  stem. 
Remove  or  cut  back  any  thick  roots  that  are 
found,  and  preserve  the  fibrous  ones.  Walnut- 
trees  have  a  reputation  for  being  uncertain 
Iruiters. 

Communications  Recf.ived.— Prof.  Kiiiozlin,  Berlin  — 9. W.F. 
—Mis.  A.,  Worksop  (we  will  enquire).— F.  W.  B.  — D.  R.  W. 
— W.  H.  Y.— N.  N.  (J.— J.  H.— Uardener— C.  P.— D.  T.  F.— 
E.  S.— W.  W.-H.T.  M—  B  G.,  Australia. -L.B.-R.  P.  B. 
— JUL  W.  W.-J.  H.  &  Sun.— DeiS.  Craw.hay.— W.  C—  H.M. 
(100  late).— G.  G. — J.  Carter  &  Co.  -  It.  Dark,  and  many 
other  correspondents  who  have  sent  us  parcels  ot  iruic, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  name  in  due  course. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xvi.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  PLANT  BREEDING 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
J%/TR.  H.  J.  WEBBER  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Bessey 
-1-"-*-  have  reprinted  their  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject from  The  Year-Booh  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1899.  Readers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  remember 
Mr.  Webber's  interesting  report  read  at  the 
Hybrid  Conference  last  year,  wherein  he  dealt 
with  the  crossing  of  Oranges,  Pine-apples, 
Cotton,  and  briefly  with  Corn,  i.e.,  Maize. 
In  the  present  one,  the  authors  discuss  the 
improvements  made  in  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, vegetables,  and  cereals,  Nuts,  Cotton, 
and  flowers. 

In  the  introduction  they  give  an  interesting 
history,  showing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  only  imported  plants  were  grown  ;  but 
as  growers  acquired  a  knowledge  of  improving 
plants  by  breeding,  they  have  succeeded  in 
raising  greatly  improved  sorts  of  native 
American  origin.  In  all  cases  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  soon  became  much  greater  than  of 
imported  plants.  Even  in  1817,  sixty  per  cent, 
of  Apples  were  of  American  origin,  none  being 
grown  in  1800.  In  1895,  ninety  per  cent,  were 
<;.f  American  production.  The  same  applies  to  all 
sorts  of  fruits.  A  striking  instance  of  100 
years'  improvement  is  seen  in  the  Tomato.  It 
was  first  brought  from  San  Domingo  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1798  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It 
was  not  till  1812  that  the  fruit  was  eaten. 


The  earliest  attempts  at  fruit  growing  with 
European  sorts  in  America  were  comparative 
failures,  and  the  history  of  American  horti- 
culture begins  in  1806,  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
fifty-nine  varieties  being  natives  at  that  date. 
The  general  want  of  adaptability  of  European 
fruits  to  the  American  climate,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  of  100  varieties  imported  into  Boston 
in  1805,  the  only  desirable  kinds  raised  were 
two  Cherries  and  one  Pear. 

Plants  are  introduced  from  Europe  still,  but 
the  object  is  now  changed.  They  are  only 
means  to  an  end,  as,  e.g.,  Russian  Apples  are 
imported  for  hybridising  purposes,  to  impart  a 
cold-resisting  quality. 

Previously  to  this  century — as,  of  course,  was 
also  the  case  in  England— early  settlers,  and 
indeed  the  natives,  selected  the  best  from 
innumerable  seedlings,  and  exchanged  seed 
with  other  districts  to  find  out  which  best 
suited  various  localities  respectively.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Thatcher  wrote  that  ' '  Seeds  for  planting 
should  always  be  selected  from  the  most  highly- 
coloured  fruit,  and  from  the  fairest  and  ripest 
specimens  of  such  variety  ; "  and  from  1800  to 
1850  this  was  almost  the  sole  method  of  breed- 
ing, for  hybridisation  was  but  little  attended  to 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In  1830,  how- 
ever, Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  wrote  : — "  We  would 
suggest  that  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  quality  and  vigour, 
might  be  gained  by  calling  in  cross-fertilisation 
to  the  aid  of  the  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  (say  of  the  second  generation)  begins  to 
show  symptoms  of  amelioration."  Lastly,  in  1 801), 
Mr.  M.  P.  Wilder  combines  both  methods,  as 
follows: — "It  was  my  first,  so  it  shall  be  my 
continual  and  last  advice  :  plant  the  most  mature 
and  perfect  seed  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous 
and  valuable  varieties  ;  and,  as  a  shorter 
process,  ensuring  more  certain  and  happy 
results,  cross  or  hybridise  your  best  fruits.'1 

The  first  record  of  the  production  of  a  hybrid 
variety  in  America  was  by  W.  Prince,  who 
raised  the  Prince's  St.  Germain  Pear  from  seed 
of  the  old  St.  Germain,  impregnated  by  the 
White  Doyenne,  about  1806. 

Gbapes. 

European  sorts  proved  to  be  insufficiently 
hardy  in  eastern  America,  and  succumbed  to  the 
phylloxera,  <fco.  This  brought  the  native  species 
into  cultivation  ;  the  first  was  "Catawba,"  wild 
in  North  Carolina  ;  then  "  Isabella,"  a  second 
wild  Vine,  was  cultivated.  Subsequently  many 
other  wild  forms  followed  suit. 

From  an  accidental  seedling,  Mr.  Bull  raised 
the  popular  "Concord,"  which  in  subsequent 
years  provided  22,000  seedlings  for  selection. 
Only  1  per  1,000,  however,  was  w-rth  keeping, 
and  none  equal  to  "Concord."  Though  many 
new  varieties  have  been  produced  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  good  ones  are  mainly 
hybrids.  Indeed,  the  Grape  owes  more  to 
hybridisation  than  any  other  fruit. 

In  a  Grape  grower's  manual  of  554  varieties, 
287  are  hybrids,  141  select  seedlings,  57  chance 
seedlings,  08  of  unknown  origin,  and  1  a  sport. 

Peaks. 

Governor  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
earliest,  and  Mr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  practice  of  careful 
selection,  about  the  year  1800,  always  planting 
seeds  of  the  best  variety. 

The  Pear  owes  little  to  artificially-produced 
hybrids,  the  most  widely-grown  commercial 
Pears  being  natural  hybrids  between  the 
European   Pear   and   the   Chinese   Sand   Pear. 


It  is  probably,  to  the  father,  the  European, 
that  is  due  the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit  ; 
while  the  vigour  and  aduptability  to  growth  in 
warm  climates  evidently  comes  from  the  Sand 
Pear. 

Apples. 

The  famous  Newtown  Pippin  was  a  chance 
seedling  discovered  about  200  years  ago  ;  so 
also  was  the  Baldwin  Apple,  found  in  1742,  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Col.  Baldwin.  Difficulties  of  climate 
hindered  fruit  culture  in  the  west,  but 
Mr.  P.  M.  Gideon,  of  Minnesota,  in  1855, 
began  a  course  of  experiments  by  planting 
thirty  varieties  of  Apples  (as  well  as  other 
fruit),  and  a  bushel  of  Apple-seeds.  For  nine 
years  he  planted  thousands,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  one  small  seedling  Crab  was  left  ! 
From  the  seed  of  this  one  seedling,  which 
proved  hardy,  and  was  named  the  "  Wealthy," 
the  Apple  culture  of  the  North  Mississippi 
river  region  has  been  established. 

Hybridising  with  Russian  Apples  is  now 
being  practised  experimentally  to  secure 
hardiness. 

Plums. 

European  sorts  alone  were  at  first  grown. 
In  1840,  Mr.  H.  Corse  raised  four  in  Canada 
from  wild  species,  and  about  1850,  such 
became  recognised.  All  the  best  varieties  are 
the  result  of  chance  seedlings.  Since  1870, 
hybridising  with  the  Japanese  Plum  has  been 
practised.  This  is  now  one  of  the  parents  of 
twenty-seven  hybrids  found  valuable  and 
named. 

Raspberries. 

Those  cultivated  are  almost  entirely  natives, 
and  chance  seedlings  from  them.  Selections 
from  European  plants  proved  mostly  unsuc- 
cessful, though  one,  Brincklu's  Orange,  raised 
in  1844,  was  from  an  English  variety.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years  valuable  hybrids  have 
been  propagated. 

Blackberries. 

These  are  entirely  of  American  origin.  In 
1850  the  first  variety  was  named.  ' '  The 
Lawton "  and  "Wilson's  Early"  were  wild 
plants  introduced  into  gardens  from  the  road- 
sides, &c.  Some  hybrids  have  been  raised,  but 
none  are  as  yet  much  known. 

Blackberry  hybrids  have  been  raised,  one  of 
which,  "Primus"  (the  western  Dewberry  x 
Siberian  Raspberry),  ripens  its  fruit  several 
weeks  before  either  of  the  parents,  and  excels 
them  much  in  productiveness  and  size  of  fruit. 

Strawberries. 
At  first  no  varieties  suiting  the  climatic  con- 
ditions existed.  Keen's  Seedling,  raised  in 
England,  failed  in  the  States.  Mr.  Hovey 
experimented  to  find  a  sort  adaptable  in  1833. 
He  made  six  series  of  crosses  between  seven 
distinct  varieties,  after  removing  the  stamens. 
One  seedling  out  of  very  many  surpassed  the 
best  of  the  parents.  It  was  kept  under  obser- 
vation for  six  years,  and  then  put  on  the 
market  as  "  Hovey 's  Seedling."  It  gave  the 
impulse  wanted  to  Strawberry-culture  ;  it  was 
the  leading  berry  for  thirty  years,  but  has  long 
since  been  superseded.  Among  recent  hybrids 
is  the  Hunn,  being  the  only  one  out  of  about 
1,700  hybrid  seedlings  tested  worth  preserving. 

Gooseberries. 
The  first  grown  were  of  foreign  origin,  but 
suffered  from  mildew  ;  in  1845  native  specie3 
were  cultivated.  Since  then  a  number  of 
seedling  varieties  of  good  quality  have  been 
produced. 
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TOMATOS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  races  had 
small  and  lobed  fruita.  In  fifty  years  the  fruit 
has  become  large  and  smooth.  As  with  the 
Strawberry,  the  first  great  advance  was  made 
by  hybridisation.  The  "Trophy"  was  the 
result  of  crossing  in  1850  the  small,  smooth 
"  Love-Apple  "  with  the  Tomato  of  that  time. 
The  solid  mass  of  the  latter,  together  with  the 
smooth  skin  of  the  former,  combined  to  form 
the  modern  types  of  the  fruit.  Selection  and 
hybridisation  have  since  improved  upon  the 
Trophy  greatly. 

Potato. 

Improvements  by  selecting  the  tubers  was 
made  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Seed- 
lings were  also  raised  in  1841  and  1855  and 
onwards.  In  1850  new  wild  strains  were  intro- 
duced from  South  America.  Out  of  16,000 
seedlings  Mr.  Goodrich  obtained  ten  worthy  of 
cultivation.  In  1860  a  fresh  race  was  produced 
from  seedlings  of  the  garden  Chili  from  South 
America.  One,  "Early  Rose,"  commanded 
almost  fabulous  prices,  became  the  leading 
variety  in  America,  and  still  retains  the  posi- 
tion in  many  places.  In  other  cases  hybridi- 
sation has  been  employed,  but  no  results  as  yet 
equal  the  above. 

Pea. 

Cross-breeding  has  greatly  improved  this 
plant,  the  most  marked  result  being  the  dwarf 
Pea,  American  Wonder,  the  offspring  of 
McLean's  Little  Gem  and  the  Champion  of 
England. 

Sweet  Pea. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous selection  is  seen  in  the  "  Blanche 
Ferry,"  produced  after  twenty-five  years  from 
the  old  "Painted  Lady,"  in  northern  New 
York.  Prom  this  have  arisen  at  least  two  dwarf 
varieties,  known  as  "  Cupids,"  as  seedling 
sports. 

The  rest  of  the  plants  referred  to  are  not  cul- 
tivated here  or  in  gardens,  so  we  need  not 
reproduce  them  ;  but  the  preceding  show  how 
great  has  been  in  America  the  advantage  of 
hybridising  over  the  old  method  of  selecting 
from  seedlings  alone  without  artificial  crossing. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


BEGONIA  AUGUSTINEI.* 
This  is  one  of  the  uumerous  novelties  discovered 
and  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  A.  Henry,  who  has  resided 
for  many  years  in  Central  and  Western  China. 
Indeed,  we  in  England  are  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Henry  for  what  we  know  of  the  botany  of 
the  region  named.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  has  sent  dried  specimens  of  some  600  or 
700  new  species  to  Kew,  and  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  new  genera.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Henry  has 
been  so  situated  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 

*  Begonia  (§  Plalycentruni)  Augustinei,  HivuL ;  species  ex 
affinitate  B.  xanthines,  Hook.,  a  qua  diflert  imprimis  foliis 
rugosis  supra  hispidulis  ftqribusque  roseis.  Herba  perennis, 
succulenta,  acaulis,  scaposa,  circiter  pedalis.  Folia  subcar- 
nosa,  rugosa,  longe  petiolata,  oblique  rotundato-ovata,  usque 
ad  10  poll,  longa,  acuminata,  basi  alte  cordata,  lobis  rotun- 
datis  subrequalibus  approximatis  vel  obtegentibus,  vel  inter- 
dum  sinu  aperto,  supra  hispidula  vel  demum  glabrescentia, 
atro-viridia,  opaca,  subtus  parce  pilosa,  rubeseentia,  venis 
crassis  elevatis,  margine  denticulata ;  petioli  crassi,  carnosi, 
teretes,  rubri,  pilosi.  Scapi  petiolis  similes  et  paulo  longiores, 
paucirlori,  monoici,  bracteis  parvis  cito  deciduis.  Mores  mas- 
culi  circiter  2  poll,  diametro ;  perianthii  segmeuta  4,  duo 
exteriora  elliptica,  duo  interiora  oblonga,  quam  exteriora 
dimidio  minora ;  stamina  numerosa,  monadelpha,  distincte 
stipitata.  Flores  feminei  minores  ;  perianthii  segmenta  5-6, 
obovato-oblonga,  imequalia ;  styli  2,  bicrures,  crnribus  tor- 
tuosis.  Capstda  uutans,  glabrescentia,  imequaliter  trialata, 
bilocularis,  ala  majoie  triangulari ;  placenta:  bipartite,  undique 
ovuliferse. 


collect  and  send  home  seeds  of  living  plants. 
Still,  he  has  sent  some  seeds,  and  amongst  them 
those  of  the  present  plant,  whilst  seeds  of  a  consider- 
able number  have  been  taken  from  his  dried  speci- 
mens. Mr.  Wilson,  too,  has  been  collecting  for 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  has  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting 
plants,  so  we  may  expect  to  see  some  of  them  in 
general  cultivation  shortly.  The  Begonia  under 
consideration,  although  very  pretty,  is  not  so  orna- 
mental as  some  of  its  nearest  relatives,  namely, 
B.  xanthina  and  B.  Bex,  but  it  may  yet  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  the  greenhouse  contingent.  In 
habit  and  general  appearance  it  most  closely 
resembles  B.  xanthina,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  rugose,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  and  rose-pink 
flowers.    W.  Bottinr/  Hemsley. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   x  WATTIANUM 

CRAWSHAYANUM. 

The  history  of  this  Rosetield  hybrid  (fig.  S3)  is 
as  follows  : — Flowers  crossed,  Sept.  12,  1S94;  seed 
sown,  Aug.  1,  1895;  bloomed  nine  flowers,  Aug.  24, 
1900,  on  the  third  bulb.  The  plant  is  of  ex- 
tremely strong  habit,   and   made  the  largest  first 


parents,  as  Mr.  Sander  and  Mr.  Bolfe  published 
their  opinions  upon  "  luteo  -  purpureum "  and 
"  Lindleyanum."  I  recall  stating,  on  May  25, 
1893,  that  I  would  prove  my  immediately  formed 
opinion  as  to  Harryanum  by  producing  it  from  it 
and  Lindleyanum.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
so  doing.  We  have  had  the  hybrid  of  Harryanum 
and  luteo  purpureum  shown  by  M.  Jules  Hye  at 
the  Temple  Show  this  year  as  "  Souvenir  de  Victor 
Hye  de  Crom,"  and  a  grand  thing  it  is  ;  but,  as- 
might  be  expected,  the  brown  blotching  is  almost 
a  solid  mass,  and  not  so  delicately  pencilled  as  that 
of  my  Wattianum,  the  natural  result  of  Lindley- 
anum influence. 

There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  many  who  knew, 
an  uncalled-for  and  extraordinary  secrecy  as  to  the 
habitat  of  O.  Harryanum  ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to- 
understand,  for  it  has  hardly  commanded  any 
value  worth  speaking  of  for  many  years — in  fact, 
since  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  petals  that  did 
not  spread  open  flat,  which  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  flower.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Rolfe  has  been  enabled  to  publish 
its  habitat  as  "vicinity  of  Yarumal,  in  the  Antio- 
quia  district,"  as  kindly  told  him  by  M.  Floreni 
Claes.  De  B.  Cramhay. 


Fig.  83. — odontoiii.os.sum  wattianum  crawshayanum. 


bulb  I  have  ever  seen  made  by  any  Odontoglossum  ; 
its  Bize  is  2|  inches  high  by  2  broad  by  J  thick. 
Compared  to  the  small  bulbs  of  imported  three- 
bulbed  plants,  this  is  a  veritable  giant.  The  other 
two  bulbs  are  each  larger  than  their  forerunner. 
Tbe  present  growth  promises  a  still  larger  one. 
This  plant  has  set  at  rest  the  much-discussed 
parentage  of  the  natural  hybrid  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sander  in  1SS9.  The  original  plant  was  bought  by 
and  dedicated  to  the  late  T.  R.  Watt,  Esq.,  of 
Chislehurst ;  it  changed  hands  at  his  sale,  and 
being  then  in  very  weak  health,  died,  though  it 
had  the  best  of  care  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  public  appearance  in  London  of  the  following 
constitute  the  "show"  history  of  this  hybrid: — 
O.  Wattianum,  Hardy's  var.,  May  25,  1893  (Temple 
Show),  A.M.;  O.  W.  superbum,  Oct.  23,  1894, 
R.H.S.,  A.M.  ;  O.  Wattianum,  Aug.  13,  1895, 
R.H.S.,  F.C.C.  All  these  awards  gained  by  Mr. 
Sander.  Baron  Schroder,  I  believe,  now  owns 
these  plants.  It  was  a  curious  conclusion  to  the 
matter  that  the  species  should  come  last,  and  take 
F.C.C,  when  two  varieties  precede  it  and  take 
but  A.M. 

There  were  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  few, 
if  any,  who  thought  of  Harryanum  as  one  of  its 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings, 

"  DICTIONNAIRE   ICONOGRAPHIQUE 
DES   ORCHIDEES." 

The  plants  figured  in  the  last  number  of  this> 
useful  publication  are  :— 1.  Cattleya  Patini,  Cogn.  ; 
2.  C.  P.  var.  alba,  Cogn.  ;  3.  Chysis  bractescens, 
Ldl.  ;  4.  Cypripedium  Adrastus  Maria;,  Cogn.  :. 
5.  C.  Pryorianum  inversum,  Cogn. ;  6.  Dendrobium 
speciosum,  Smith  ;  7.  Epidendrum  O'Brienianum, 
Rolfe ;  S.  Eulophiella  Peetersiana,  Kraenzl.  ;  9: 
Lrelia  flava,  Ldl.  ;  10.  Maxillaria  Sauderiana, 
Rchb.  f.  ;  11.  Miltonia  cuneata,  Ldl.  ;  12.  Onci- 
dium  Warscewiczii,  Rchb.  f.  ;  and  13.  Trichopilia 
Galeottiana,  A.  Rich. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  text  by 
Mr.  Cogniaux  eminently  trustworthy.  It  is  more 
serviceable  for  reference  than  many  larger  and 
more  pretentious  publications.  The  publisher  is- 
M.  Alph.  Goosens,  Avenue  Walkiers,  58, 
Auderghem,  Brussels. 

Ljelio-Oattleya  "Empress  op  Russia." 
This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  from   Cattleya  Men- 
deli  by  Lrelia  Digbyana.     It  has  much  resemblance 
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to  the  Lffilia  Digbyaua  Mossic,  raiaod  for  Messrs. 
Yeitch  by  Mr.  Seden.  This  new  LaMio-Cattleya 
was  raised  by  M.  Maron,  and  is  tigured  in  the 
A',  me  HortkoU  for  September  10.  It  is  known  in 
this  country  as  L.-C.  x  Digbyano-Mendeli. 

Masdevali.ia  Hybrids. 
Three  pretty  hybrid  Masdevallias  respecting  which 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  respective  parentage, 
are  kiudlysent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rushton,  gr.  to  Captain 
Hincks,  Terrace  House,  Richmond,  Yorks,  who 
also  send  records  of  a  few  of  the  crosses  made 
about  the  time  these  would  be  in  progress.  "No.  1 
seed  germina'ed  1893  ;  in  November,  1S92,  I  sowed 
M.  caudata  Shuttleworthi  x  M.  x  Gairiana,  and 
I  think  this  is  correct."  The  Mowers  bearing  the 
number  seem  to  verify  the  supposition,  as  the  form 
of  M.    Shuttleworthi  modified  by  M.    Davisii  and 


Moulmein,  where  it  was  discovered  by  T.  LoVib.  The  racemes 
are  very  long  and  dense  ;  the  flowers  brightly  coloured  ;  seg- 
ments rose-coloured,  spotted  white  at  tbe  base;  lip  rosy- 
purple,  with  a  central  stripe  of  a  deeper  purple  colour. 

MlI.TONIA     VEXII.LARIA     VAR,      ChEI.SONIENSIS,     t.     DCCVII, — 

A  richly-coloured  form,  with  a  semicircular  spot  of  rosy- 
purple  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  Vak.  Lindeni.e,  t.  dccxii, 
with  very  large  flowers,  the  segments  crimson  :  a  magnificent 
variety. 

CATTLEVA  TRIAN.tl  VAR.RlMESTAI'IANA,  t.  I><  rVIII.  — Flower- 

segments  pale  rosy-lilac ;  lip  crimson,  with  an  A-shaped 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base. 

L.«lia  superbiens,  t.  dccix. — Flower-segments  whitish  ;  lip 
tbree-lobed,  rosy-lilac,  with  v  eins  of  a  darker  colour,  and  a 
central  white  blotch. 

Cattleva  granulosa  var.  Souvenir  de  Raymond 
Storms,  t.  dccx. — Flower-segments  broad,  greenish-yellow, 
spotted  with  red  ;  lip  three-lobed,  central  lobe  purple,  with  a 
white  undulated  margin. 

Stauropsik  fasciata,  t.  dccxi.  —  Segments  spreading, 
narrow,  yellow,  with  brown  bands  ;  lip  white. 


Fig.  S4. — entrance  to  the  long  drive  in  the  st.  John's  nurseries,  Worcester. 

(see  p.  290.) 


M.  Veitchiana,  which  were  the  parents  of  M.  x 
Gairiana,  distinctly  appears  in  the  hybrid.  The 
flower  measures  3  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  periaDth  nearly  2  inches.  In 
•colour  it  is  soft  yellow,  with  rose-coloured  papilke 
on  the  upper,  and  less  distinctly  on  the  upper 
halves  of  the  lower  segments,  all  three  divisions 
being  continued  into  orange-coloured  tails.  No.  2 
is  probably  M.  Arminii  :•:  triangularis  ;  its  flowers 
are  white  with  a  tinge  of  purple  and  yellow,  and 
orange-coloured  tails.  No.  3,  M.  Arminii  x  ignea  ? 
has  reddish -purple  flowers  with  yellow  tails.  All 
are  pretty,  though  only  No.  1  is  showy  in  the 
individual  flower. 

The    last     number    of     the    Lindenia    contains 
coloured  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  following 


Odontoolossum  crispum  var.  Bethuneana,  t.  DCCV.— A 
ilat,  pentagonal  flower,  with  broad,  acutely-pointed,  spreading 
segments,  with  purplish-brown  spots  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 

AtRiDES  hultiflorum  var.  Lobbi,  t.  Dccvi.— A  native  of 


KEW    NOTES. 

Hippeastrum  (Haeranthds)  roseum. — A  beau- 
tiful variety  of  this  Chilian  species  is  now  flowering 
in  the  bulb  -  house  at  Kew.  It  has  an  ovoid, 
dark  brown  bulb  an  inch  long,  from  which  spring 
two  or  three  linear,  dark  green  leaves  9  inches 
long,  followed  by  the  flower-scape,  which  is  only 
6  inches  high,  and  bears  two  flowers.  These  are 
horizontal,  over  2  inches  long,  the  funnel-shaped 
limb  formed  of  six  lanceolate  segments  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  yellowish  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
short,  anthers  yellow,  stigma  trifid.  Bulbs  of  this 
were  received  from  Dr.  Cantera,  of  Montevideo, 
along  with  other  interesting  bulbous  plants  from 
that  region.  They  have  been  distributed  from  Kew 
as  "  bulbs  from  Montevideo,  No.  6."  Planted  in  a 
pan,  about  a  dozen  bulbs  together,  they  have  grown 
satisfactorily.  It  is  possible  that  this  plant  may  be 
as  hardy  as  Zephyranthes  Candida,  which  also 
comes  from  that  region.  It  is  certainly  worth  the 
attention  of  horticulturists. 


Tupistra  perakensis. 
A  plant  of  this  new  species  of  a  remarkable  genus 
allied  to  Aspidistra,  was  received  at  Kew  last 
year  from  Mr.  Ridley,  of  Singapore,  and  is  in 
flower  in  the  Victoria  -  house.  It  differs  from 
T.  nutans,  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  botanical 
collections,  in  having  much  narrower,  elegant  leaves, 
and  erect  flower-spikes  8  inches  long,  the  upper 
half  clothed  with  fleshy  shining  purple  flowers 
which  differ  again  in  having  a  pure  white  disk-like 
spreading  flat  stigma.  A  figure  of  it  will  shortly 
be  published  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

LlLU'M    SULFHURETTM. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hildebrand,  of 
the  Shan  States  in  Upper  Burma,  Kew  has  now  in 
the  Himalayan-house  a  great  display  of  flowers  of 
this  grand  Lily.  Some  of  the  stems  are  over  6  feet 
high,  and  bear  two  or  three  large  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  each  8  inches  long,  and  coloured  milk- 
white,  suffused  with  sulphur-yellow  inside  ;  they 
are  almost  as  fragrant  as  L.  auratum.  This  species 
produces  bulbils  very  freely  in  the  leaf-axils,  being 
quite  as  prolific  in  this  respect  as  the  Tiger  Lily  ; 
it  should  therefore  soon  be  abundant  in  cultivation. 
Planted  in  peaty  soil  among  the  Rhododendrons, 
&c,  in  the  big  unheated  greenhouse  at  Kew,  this, 
and  its  countrymen  L.  nepalense  and  L.  Lowii, 
have  proved  quite  at  home.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  two  first  named,  hitherto  known  only  as 
Burmese  Lilies,  have  lately  been  introduced  from 
Western  China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Orchids. 
The  following  interesting  species  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  Orchid-houses  at  Kew :  Angrsecum 
Scottianum,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Coryanthes 
maculata,  a  three-flowered  spike,  the  second  pro- 
duced by  this  plant  this  year  ;  Cynorchis  pur- 
purascens,  very  strong ;  Calanthe  madagascari- 
ensis,  a  new  and  pretty  species ;  Bulbophyllum 
grandiflorum,  an  extraordinary  plant,  the  flowers 
of  great  size ;  Epidendrum  osmanthum,  really  a 
handsome  garden  Orchid  ;  Spathoglottis  Micholitzii, 
Trias  disciiiora,  and  Eulophia  Saundersiana.  W.  W. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. 
The  perennial  Asters  are  still  making  a  fine  show 
at  Kew,  where  they  are  given  room  to  show  their 
characters.  Among  the  best  of  the  taller  ones  are 
Neptune,  Robert  Parker,  and  Ariadne,  with  lilac 
flowers  ;  floribundus,  with  deep  lilac  flower-heads  : 
ruber,  with  reddish-lilac  flowers.  Aster  densus  is 
of  dwarfer  habit,  with  lilac  flowers  ;  A.  Amellus 
and  its  variety  bessarabicus  is  still  in  beauty, 
but  A.  acris,  equally  beautiful,  is  passed. 
A.  diffusus  var.  horizontals  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  but  is  very  pretty,  and  merits  its  repute  ; 
A.  versicolor  has  both  white  and  pink  heads.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  did  good  service  some 
few  years  ago  by  growing  a  selection  of  these 
plants  at  Chiswick,  settling  their  nomenclature, 
and  picking  out  the  best  forms  for  cultivation. 

Storesia  cyanea 
is  in  bloom  at  Kew  on  the  rockery.     Several  more 
flower-heads  are  developing,  but  will  probably  at 
this  late  period  not  expand  fully. 

Carissa  grandiflora. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  fruit  of 
this  plant  before.     It  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Kew. 
The  berry  is  of  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg,  ovate, 
sharply  pointed,  and  reddish  in  colour. 

Crocts  hiemalis 
is    a    small  -  flowered    species,    with    pure    white 
segments.     It  is  interesting   as   flowering  at  this 

season. 

Solandra  grandiflora. 

A  very  distinct  stove  shrub,  is  trained  over  the 
roof  of  the  succulent-house  at  Kew.  Its  flowers 
are  like  those  of  a  Brugmansia  or  Datura,  but  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  Btriking  appearance  as 
they  hang  from  the  roof. 
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Primula  floribunda  and  Saintpauxia 
ionantha 
are  grouped   together  very  prettily  in   the  show- 
house  at  Kew.     The  yellow   flowers   of   the   tirst 
contrast  with  the  bluish-violet  flowers  of  the  secoDd 
in  a  very  effective  manner. 

Shortia  galacifolia.  • 
Most    people    interested    in    plants    know    the 
history  of  this  plant,  but  not  all  are  aware  of  the 
deep  red  coloration  taken  on  by  the  leaves  at  this 
seasoD. 

Nepenthes  ventricosa 
is  a  species  not  often  seen.  There  is  a  good  speci- 
men in  the  Nepenthes  house  at  Kew.  The  plant  is 
remarkable  for  the  pitchers,  which  are  funnel- 
shaped  above,  with  a  reflexed,  undulating  purple- 
ribbed  rim  ;  the  tube  is  suddenly  contracted  in  the 
middle,  and  expands  below  into  a  bag-shaped  pouch. 
The  colour  of  the  pitchers  is  dull  cream,  whilst  the 
lid  is  green. 

Spiranthes  Eomanzoviana, 
one  of  the  rarest  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  is  in  bloom 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  would  not  excite  an 
orchidomaniac,  but  it  would  delight  the  botanist. 
It  is  an  American  plant,  only  known  in  Europe  in 
one  locality  in  Ireland. 


FLOWERS   IN    THE    SOUTH-WEST 
DURING  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER. 

(Continued  from  p.  274.) 

As  the  autumn  advances  the  great  Fuchsia- 
bushes  become  increasingly  lovely,  and  by  the  end 
of  September  are  at  their  best,  though  they  retain 
their  charms  well  into  November  should  the 
weather  remain  open  ;  many  of  these  bushes  are 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  Fuchsia  Ricca-'toni 
is  most  in  evidence,  but  F.  gracilis  and  F.  globosa 
are  also  largely  grown,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
older  florist's  varieties,  all  of  which  form  immense 
plants  that  rarely  suffer  in  ordinary  winters.  Of 
Gladioli,  those  of  the  Nanceianus  section  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  fine  colouring  of  their 
blooms  ;  while  among  the  perennial  Sunflowers, 
Helianthus  rigidus  "Miss  Mellish  "  has  stood  pre- 
eminent. H.  giganteus,  with  its  growth  of  S  feet 
and  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  is  also  an  attractive 
species.  The  Hydrangeas  attain  the  zenith  of 
their  beauty  in  early  September,  when  they  form 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  south- 
west. Succeeding  equally  well  in  sunshine  and 
shade,  provided  they  have  a  deep  root  run,  they  are 
available  for  a  variety  of  positions.  Single  plants 
often  assume  giant  proportions,  sometimes  reach- 
ing a  height  of  7  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  12  feet  or 
more,  and  carrying  hundreds  of  massive  bloom- 
trusses.  The  colour  of  these  varies  from  blush- 
pink  to  blue,  the  latter  colour  being  by  far  the 
more  attractive.  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  blue  tint,  one  being 
that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
In  a  garden  that  I  know,  however,  the  soil  of 
which  is  heavily  impregnated  with  iron,  only  two 
plants  out  of  numbers  grown  bear  blue  flowers. 
Some  hold  that  it  arises  from  the  plants  being  grown 
in  shade,  but  the  bluest -flowered  specimens  that  I 
know,  whose  blooms  are  of  Forget-me-not  hue,  are 
growing  on  an  open  cliff-edge  in  the  fullest  sun- 
shine. The  addition  of  iron  filings  or  alum  to  the 
soil,  a  course  recommended  in  order  to  produce 
this  tint,  merely  results,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  in  a  muddy  and  mottled  colouring  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  clear  tint  of  many  naturally  blue 
blossoms.  The  white  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus 
latifolius  albus)  has  wreathed  cottage-porch  and 
trellis  with  a  wealth  of  snowy  blossom  ;  and  the 
annual,  L.  sativus,  so  often  sold  as  Lord  Anson's 
Blue  Pea,  or  as  the  Mummy  Pea,  has  borne  its 
solitary,  little  blue  flowers. 

Of  Lilies,  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  have 
been  in  flower,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
as  more  than  annuals  in  the  majority  of  soils.  L. 
chalcedonicum  has  borne  its  vivid  scarlet  blossoms, 


and  the  Tiger  Lilies  have  flowered  well.  Although 
L.  t.  splendens  is  by  many  ranked  as  the  finest 
variety  of  this  species,  L.  t.  Fortunei  appears  to  be 
far  more  vigorous,  often  exceeding  7  feet  in  height. 
The  handsome  L.  Henryi  has  also  been  in  flower, 
and  in  a  friend's  garden,  L.  nepalense,  which  last 
year  threw  up  a  shoot  bearing  three  blooms,  has 
this  year  borne  eight  flowers  on  a  stem  7  feet  in 
height.  Lobelia  fulgens  aod  L.  rosea  have  per- 
fected their  bright  flower-spikes,  and  in  heavy, 
retentive  soil  close  to  water,  pass  through  the 
severest  winters  unharmed,  though  totally  unpro- 
tected ;  whereas  in  light,  dry  soils,  they  often 
perish. 

The  KDiphofias  stand  almost  unrivalled  in  their 
brilliant  autumnal  display,  some  of  the  newer 
forms  being  especially  attractive  ;  while  the  Mont- 
bretias  create  a  charming  effect  with  their  orange- 
scarlet  flower- scapes.  A  pretty  picture  was  afforded 
by  a  colony  of  these  flowers  blooming  on  the  slopes 
of  a  thinly-planted  Oak-wood.  Nicotiana  silvestris 
ia  a  valuable  introduction,  and  a  more  striking 
plant  than  N.  affinis,  though  less  strongly  per- 
fumed. Herbaceous  Phloxes  were  in  flower  during 
the  early  days  of  August,  but  wretched  colours  are 
often  seen  amongst  collections  of  these  plants,  dull 
magentas  and  washed-out  purples  often  prepon- 
derating. There  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  selection 
now  that  such  excellent  varieties  as  the  brilliant 
iEtna,  Coquelicot,  the  salmon-pink  Miss  Pember- 
lon,  the  white  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  many  others  of 
equally  distinct  and  satisfactory  colours  exist. 
The  recently  introduced  Physalis  Franchetti's 
balloon-like  calyces  have  already  assumed  their 
orange-red  tint ;  while  Plumbago  Larpenta?  has 
spread  its  soft  blue  over  bank  and  rock- work. 

The  Tea  Roses  have  been  lavish  of  their  autumnal 
offerings,  and  the  single  white  Macartney  Rose  is 
daily  starred  with  a  succession  of  its  pure  blossom?. 
The  tall  Rudbeckia  laciniata  Golden  Glow  is  an 
imposing  plant,  though  almost  too  till,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  close  upon  9  feet,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  contrast  to  the  dwarf  R.  Newmanni,  one 
of  the  most  floriferous  and  rain-resisting  of  all 
autumnal  flowers.  In  the  favoured  south-west, 
Salvia  patens,  which  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  dowers  the  garden  with  its  Gentian-like 
depth  of  blue,  can  generally  be  left  out  through  the 
winter  with  impunity  ;  while  S.  coccinea  and 
S.  fulgens,  both  of  which  often  flower  well  into 
November,  rarely  come  to  harm  in  the  open. 
Senecio  pulcher  has  been  blooming  through  the  past 
month  ;  and  Sparmannia  africitna,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  screened  by  a  cliff-face  on  north  and  east,  is 
bearing  its  white  flower-clusters.  Statice  latifolia 
reared  its  lavender  pyramid  of  minute  blossoms 
early  in  August  :  while  late  in  September  Stern- 
bergia  lutea  showed  its  clear  yellow  cups,  and 
Stokesia  cyanea  expanded  its  purple  flowers.  There 
is  an  earlier  form  of  the  latter  plant,  which  blooms 
in  July,  and  is  therefore  preferable  for  many  gar- 
dens ;  as  there  is  of  the  striking  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica,  which  is  now  a  brilliant  sight  in  the  south- 
west, where  Zephyranthes  Atamasco  is  at  present  in 
flower  in  the  open.  6'.  W.  F.,  Devon. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


BRUSSELS. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  M.  Crt-pin,  so  well  known  for  his  researches 
on  fossil- botany,  and  for  his  life-long  study  of  the 
genus  Rosa.  From  its  position  near  the  Nord 
Kailway  Station,  it  must  be  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  It  is  literally  a  town-garden,  of  con- 
siderable area,  wind-swept,  and  destitute  of  shade. 
The  main  rango  of  houses,  of  iron  and  glass,  is 
placed  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  whole  garden.  It  is  imposing  architec- 
turally, but  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
plants  as  more  modern  structures  would  be.  The 
houses  are  open  to  the  public  from  nine  till  noon, 
and  from  one  in  the  afternoon  till  four  p.m. 


The  herbaceous  plants  ar9  arranged  in  their 
natural  orders  in  concentric  semi-circles,  well- 
adapted  for  study.  Long  beds  of  Verbenas,  such 
as  we  used  to  see  in  England,  but  do  not  do  so 
now,  clumps  of  Cannas  and  carpet-beds.  Orange 
and  other  ornamental  trees,  are  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  are  apparently  much  appreciated. 

Among  the  newer  features  of  the  garden  is 
a  series  of  bsds  intended  to  illustrate  the 
"adaptations"  presented  by  particular  plants  to- 
particular  conditions.  Thus,  there  are  beds  repre- 
senting desert  plants,  spiny  and  glaucous  ;  others, 
showing  how  plants  adapt  themselves  to  aquatic  or 
marshy  conditions  ;  flowers  adapted  to  pollination 
by  the  agency  of  wind  or  of  insects  ;  plants  that 
climb  by  tendrils  ;  plants  that  bury  their  pods  in 
the  soil,  and  so  forth.  We  first  saw  similar 
arrangements  carried  out  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Bale  and  Zurich,  as  was  noted  in  our  columns 
last  year.  In  former  times  we  were  content  to 
speak  of  these  arrangements  under  the  head  of 
"natural  history;"  now  we  range  them  under  the 
head  of  "Biology,"  "(Ecology,"  or  "Ephar- 
mosis  ; "  whilst  here,  in  the  Brussels  Botanic 
Garden,  the  word  used  is  "Ethology."  la  any  case, 
the  illustrations  of  plant-conformation,  as  adapted 
for  purpose*  of  growth,  reproduction  vegetative 
and  sexual  dissemination,  and  as  illustrating  the 
genesis  of  species,  are  of  great  value,  aod  calculated 
to  attract  the  attention  of  many  to  whom  the 
differentiation  of  species  A  from  species  B  has  no 
attraction,  and  for  whom  even  the  unravelling  of 
natural  affinities  has  no  fascination.  It  is  very 
curious  to  see  that  plants  so  arranged  have  often 
little  or  no  affinity  one  with  the  other.  In  other 
words,  the  adaptation  of  structure  and  conforma- 
tion to  physiological  function  is  quite  irrespective 
of  blood-relationships,  the  most  widely  separated 
plants  show  the  same  physiological  adaptations. 

The  rockeries  and  collections  of  alpines  seem  in 
too  dry  and  exposed  a  position,  in  aoy  case  there 
were  few  plants  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  collection  of  succulent  plants  in  one  of  the 
houses  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  in  the  stoves 
numerous  introductions  from  the  Congo  at  present 
undetermined.  A  very  pretty  little  plant  suitable 
for  covering  the  edges  of  the  stages,  or  for  rockeries 
under  glass,  is  a  species  of  Piddingtonia,  a  creeping 
or  trailing  Lobeliad,  with  roundish,  creDate  leaves, 
pink  Lobelia-like  flowers,  and  berries  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  small  Olives,  but  of  a  rich  purple  colour. 
This  should  certainly  find  its  way  into  our  stoves. 

Globba  Schomburgki  is  a  curious  plant  witk 
yellow  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  "  Dancing 
Girl"  plant,  Mantisia  saltatoria  ;  mixed  with  the 
flowers  on  the  inflorescence  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
bractB,  is  a  number  of  small  granular  tubercles, 
by  means  of  which  the  plant  may  be  propagated. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  special  feature  of  the 
garden  is  the  noble  collection  of  Ferns,  especially  of 
Tree  Ferns.  A  day  at  least  would  be  needed  to- 
examine  and  note  these  plants  in  detail  We  can 
only  allude  to  a  few  that  attracted  our  attention  in 
a  hurried  visit.  Acrostichum  decoratum  is  re- 
markable for  the  double  row  of  brown  projecting 
scales,  with  which  each  side  of  its  petioles  is 
adorned  ;  Alsophila  armata  reaches  the  roof  of  the 
house,  Cibotiutns  Wendlandi  and  regale,  Alsophila 
paleolata,  are  all  represented  by  superb  specimens  ; 
whilst  Angiopteris  Teysmanniana  is  so  tine  that  it 
compels  an  involuntary  exclamation  !  Marattia 
sorbifolia  is  another  fine  species,  well  adapted  for 
the  decoration  of  winter  gardens.  But  we  have  no 
intention  of  making  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
contents  of  this  garden  in  detail,  its  Orchid-houses, 
its  tropical  aquarium,  and  its  many  varied  treasures. 
Our  sole  object  is  to  endeavour  to  ioduce  those  who 
are  passing  through  Brussels  to  visit  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  horticulturists, 
continental  botanic  gardens  are  not  usually 
attractive  ;  the  labour  and  money  expended  on 
them  are  usually  far  below  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  the  houses  are  ill-suited  for  their  purpose-, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  necessarily  leaves 
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Fig.  85. — a  view  of  some  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the  st.  John's  nurseries,  Worcester. 

(see  f.  290.) 
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much  to  be  desired.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  garden 
■directed  by  that  eminent  cultivator  M.  Lubbers  for 
so  many  years,  and  botanist  and  horticulturist 
alike  will  find  no  little  to  interest  them  in  the 
Brussels  Botanic  Garden.  Lastly,  it  may  interest 
botanists  to  know  that  a  new  hall  has  been  built 
■for  the  herbarium,  and  for  the  library,  so  that  the 
■establishment  is  very  complete,  and  calculated  to 
a-ender  great  services  to  Belgian  horticulture.  The 
Rambler. 


Nursery  Notes. 


THE  ST.   JOHN'S  NURSERY,   WORCESTER. 

The  nursery  business  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith 
&  Co.  was  established  in  1804,  and  its  centenary 
therefore  will  occur  in  the  same  year  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  1S04  a 
beginning  was  made  with  4  acres  of  land,  but  very 
soon  the  area  was  increased,  until  now,  after  many 
■additions,  the  nursery  occupies  200  acres,  and  there 
are  something  like  4  acres  of  glass.  St.  John's 
Nursery  is  some  little  distance  from  the  Foregate 
Street  railway-station,  but  trams  from  thence  run 
•directly  pa3t  the  entrance-gates  (see  fig.  S4,  p.  287). 
Adjoining  the  nursery  is  an  old  residence  known  as 
Pitmaston  House,  where  there  used  to  live  a  Mr. 
Williams,  a  friend  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight. 
Pitmaston  has  lent  its  name  to  several  choice 
varieties  of  fruit,  such  as  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec- 
tarine, and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear. 

There  is  a  fine  tree  of  the  Weeping  Beech  close 
■to  the  entrance  of  Messrs.  Smith's  nursery,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  we  may  sometime  reproduce  in 
these  pages.  It  is  described  as  the  original  tree  of 
this  type,  and  was  discovered  by  Knight  in  a  bed 
•of  seedlings.  Upon  his  suggestion  it  was  carefully 
preserved,  and  has  since  been  propagated  very  ex- 
tensively, as  everyone  knows.  Our  visit  to 
Worcester  was  made  towards  the  end  of  August, 
just  when  the  earliest  of  the  Plums  were  ripening. 

The  Houses 
were  inspected  first,  and  in  these  was  seen  a  large 
collection  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Codiseums, 
Aralias,  CordylineB,  Caladiums,  Acalypha  hispida, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  ; 
also  a  number  of  climbing  species.  The  new  form 
of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  known  as  Alcicorne, 
figured  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  Mar.  4,  1899, 
$>.  133,  and  a  nice  lot  of  plants  of  A.  Farleyense 
itself. 

Several  houses  contain  a  general  collection  of 
Ferns,  which  are  cultivated  in  large  numbers. 
Many  of  the  structures  contained  batches  of  popular 
species  of  greenhouse  plants,  as  Bouvardias,  Coro- 
nillas,  Cytisus,  Ericas,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
•Camellias,  Cannas,  Liliums,  Lapagerias,  &c. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Messrs. 
Smith  have  taken  a  large  part  in  raising,  and 
■especially  in  propagating,  hardy  Clematis.  Among 
the  varieties  raised  at  Worcester  we  can  call  to 
mind  Smith's  Snow  White,  Beauty  of  Worcester  (a 
very  valuable  variety),  and  Princess  Beatrice.  It 
is  surprising,  nevertheless,  to  hear  that  the  firm 
.propagates  as  many  as  25,000  Clematis  plants  each 
year. 

Roses  in  pots  also  are  a  large  item,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  in  very  tine  condition,  about  20,000 
plants  we  were  told  are  raised  each  year  for 
distribution.  Chrysanthemums,  and  many  other 
popular  flowering  plants  than  we  have  made 
reference  to,  are  cultivated  in  numbers,  having  a 
•direct  relationship  to  the  demand  that  exists  for 
them. 

There  was  noticed  an  excellent  lot  of  Vines  and 
Fig-trees  in  pots.  Of  the  former  there  were  11,000 
in  11-inch  pots,  and  500  in  9J-inch  pots.  They 
were  rapidly  maturing  their  canes  when  we  saw 
them. 

Another  class  of  plants  in  pots  that  we  may 
mention  whilst  referring  to  the  occupants  of  the 
glasshouses,  is  the  Conifers.  There  are  hundreds 
of     plants   of    the   more   ornamental    species    and 


varieties  plunged  in  frames.  Many  of  them 
were  so  richly  coloured  and  graceful,  that 
they  would  make  excellent  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms.  Thuya  gigantea  aurea  was 
particularly  attractive  as  seen  grouped  together  in 
quantity.  Cupressus  macrocarpus  lutea  is  also 
considered  a  very  valuable  plant,  and  develops 
remarkable  colour.  There  were  many  plants  of 
this  in  frames,  but  it  is  perfectly  hardy  at 
Worcester,  so  far  as  experience  has  yet  shown. 

Hardy  Plants. 

An  artificial  rockery  was  made  some  three  ysars 
since,  and  it  has  been  planted  with  a  selection  of 
alpine  plants,  which  are  doubtless  more  effective  in 
spring  than  in  August.  Hardy  perennial  and  her- 
baceous plants  are  grown  in  very  large  quantity. 
This  part  of  the  nursery  is  intersected  by  high 
hedges,  at  about  every  25  ft.  distance,  and  the 
space  between  them  is  divided  into  beds,  which 
generally  contain  one  species  of  plant  only.  Thus, 
there  are  large  beds  of  the  grand  and  showy 
Kniphofias,  shrubby  Phloxes,  Hemerocallis,  Irises, 
Pseonies,  &e.  We  noticed  Platycodon  autumnale 
in  blue  and  in  white-flowered  varieties  ;  Rudbeckia 
maxima,  a  handsome  plant,  several  feet  high,  with 
large  Cabbage-like  foliage,  and  fine  single  flowers 
with  yellow  segments,  2  inches  long,  and  columnar 
disc,  frequently  3  inches  in  length.  Agapanthus 
Mooreanus  was  in  bloom,  and  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  plant  very  well  worth  cultivating ;  it  is  hardy, 
and  when  in  flower  much  resembles  A.  umbel- 
latus,  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  miniature 
representative.  Hedysarum  multijugum  was  trail- 
ing upon  the  rockery,  and  near  to  it  was  Eryngium 
dichotomum,  with  pretty,  but  rather  small  flower- 
heads.  Patrinia  rupestris,  also  upon  the  rockery, 
was  nearly  2  feet  high ;  it  is  a  well-known  old 
rock-plant,  belonging  to  the  Valerianea?  order,  and 
was  once  known  as  V.  sibirica  (see  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  714).  The  plant  produces  its  fragrant  flowers  in 
loose  corymbs  in  early  summer.  P.  sibirica  has  larger 
flowers,  but  blooms  at  the  same  season.  Arundo 
Donax  and  the  species  of  Eulalia  succeed  finely  at 
Worcester. 

A  very  suitable  little  pool  with  running  water 
has  been  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
Nymphieas,  and  they  are  succeeding  well.  Most  of 
Marliac's  varieties  are  included  in  the  collection, 
which  consists  of  about  twenty  sorts.  The 
popularity  of  these  handsome  aquatics  is  shown  by 
the  efforts  nurserymen  are  making  to  cultivate  the 
plants. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 
In  the  grounds  out-of-doors,  one  noteworthy 
feature  is  a  very  long,  wide  path,  or  drive,  extend- 
ing from  the  entrance  gates  (see  fig.  S4,  p.  2S7),  for 
about  1  mile.  The  borders  on  either  side  of  this 
walk  offer  capital  positions  for  the  display  of  types 
of  all  the  choicer  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
of  Conifers.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  forest  trees  in  the  St. 
John's  nurseries,  and  they  cover  an  area  of  90  acres. 
There  are  few  species,  if  any,  that  in  a  young  state 
fail  to  succeed  perfectly  at  Worcester,  and  the 
variety  cultivated  is  so  great  that  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  enumerate  a 
tithe  of  those  we  noticed  in  good  condition.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  is  a  good  general  collection  of 
Conifers,  including  the  newer  varieties  that  have 
lately  come  into  public  notice,  as  well  as  more 
widely-known  kinds.  Taxus  semper  aurea,  we 
were  told,  was  a  very  great  favourite  ;  it  colours 
very  richly,  is  extremely  ornamental,  and  being 
rather  slower  in  growth  than  most  of  the  Yews,  it 
may  be  kept  longer  in  a  moderate-sized  specimen. 
A  few  of  the  best  trees  and  shrubs  are  repre- 
sented through  the  nursery  grounds  by  speci- 
mens of  considerable  size,  that  have  been 
retained  purposely,  and  these  give  a  desirable 
appearance  to  the  grounds,  besides  being  in  them- 
selves highly  interesting.  There  is  a  very  flue 
specimen  of  the  Coffee-Beau  tree  (Gymnocladus 
canadensis),   a   deciduous  Leguminous  tree  of   ex- 


ceeding ornamental  character.  It  grows  higher 
than  50  feet,  and  is  known  by  the  popular  name 
given  above,  because  the  seeds  have  been  used  in 
place  of  Coffee  by  residents  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  from  whence  the  species  came 
here.  Hollies  are  grown  in  large  numbers  as 
standards  and  buBhes,  and  the  numerous  varieties 
appeared  to  us  to  be  in  unusually  good  condition. 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  too,  was  conspicuously 
good. 

There  are  thirty  acres  of  Roses  in  these  nur- 
series, and  a  grand  lot  of  stocks  had  been  budded 
a  short  time  previous  to  our  visit.  Roses  are  so 
popular,  they  are  everybody's  plants,  but  even 
then,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  the 
demand  for  them  that  there  is  at  nursery  establish- 
ments the  kingdom  over. 

Fruit-trees  occupy  eighty  acres,  and  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries, are  grown  in  great  quantity.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  of  just  the  nature  calculated  to  induce 
trees  to  make  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots,  which  it 
is  proved  they  do  in  these  nurseries.  The  trees 
make  good  free  growths,  and  the  bark  is  clean  and 
smooth  as  could  be  wished.  Our  illustration  on 
p.  289,  showing  a  view  of  some  of  the  fruit-trees 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn,  gives  a 
correct  idea  of  the  type  of  tree  the  land  yields — 
and  it  is  a  good  type.  We  were  interested  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  that  were 
enquired  for  in  largest  numbers,  and  learned  that 
some  of  the  oldest  varieties  still  command  the 
largest  sale. 

Messrs.  Smith  have  a  considerable  business  with 
fruit  cultivators  for  markets,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  batches  of  the  Pershore  Plum  that  we 
noticed.  It  is  Victoria,  however,  that  is  the  one 
favourite  Plum  with  planters  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Cherries,  too,  are  needed  in 
large  numbers  for  the  supply  of  the  market- 
growers  in  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  private 
gardens.  Apples  and  Pears  as  bushes,  standards, 
or  trained  specimens  for  espalier  cultivation,  may 
be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity  ;  and  the  most 
popular  varieties  in  the  western  counties  are  those 
cultivated  most  numerously  at  Worcester. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  Raspberry- 
canes,  and  if  we  remember  rightly  there  were 
upwards  of  20,000  stools  ;  but  there  are  never  too 
many.  The  Raspberry  has  proved  for  several 
years,  and  especially  in  1900,  to  be  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  by  the 
Worcestershire  market-growers,  and  whilst  this  is 
the  case,  the  demand  for  stools  will  be  high. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  new  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  that  have  been  raised,  the  most 
frequent  orders  received  are  those  for  the  well 
known  Keepsake.  This  one  variety  with  a  few 
others,  such  as  London,  Warrington,  Yellow 
Champagne,  Whitesmith,  and  Pitmaston  Green- 
gage, appear  to  be  cultivated  more  largely  than  any 
others. 

We  have  only  referred  briefly  to  the  different 
departments  in  this'  extensive  and  well  known 
nursery  business,  and  it  remains  now  to  be  said, 
that  in  each  there  was  observed  the  greatest  respect 
for  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  in  regard  to  the  trees 
themselves,  and  the  ground  or  houses  in  which 
they  were  growing.  Messrs.  Smith's  St.  John's 
Nurseries  furnish  a  capital  instance  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  horticultural  trade  in  this  sea-girt 
country. 

The  Fruticetum  at  Les  Barres.— The 
Revue  Horticole  for  October  1  contains  an  account 
of  the  formation  and  present  condition  of  the  col- 
lection of  hardy  shrubs  got  together  by  M.  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin.  M.  de  Vilmorin  has  become  the 
possessor  of  the  collections  of  the  late  M.  Lavallee, 
and  has  added  to  it  from  various  sources,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Missionaries,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  &c.  The  plants  are  arranged 
as  in  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  catalogue  has  been 
prepared.  During  the  recent  Botanical  Congress  in 
Paris  an  excursion  was  made  by  many  of  the 
members  to  Les  Barres. 
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The   Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A-  Cs  mm  \n,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
I  rl  bury,  Gloucestershire. 

General  Work. — If  the  moulding  up  of  Broccoli 
Cabbage,  and  Caulillowers  has  been  Deglected  for 
some  reason,  hoe  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
immediately,  and  draw  a  little  earth  towards  the 
si  cms  of  the  plants.  Remove  decayed  leaves  from 
Winter  Greens,  and  afford  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally to  Cauliflowers  now  showing  heads.  Do  not 
"  coddle "  vegetables  in  frames,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  close  the  frames  at  night.  Remove 
and  destroy  weeds  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Erutivc. — If  the  plants  raised  from  sowings  made 
towards  the  end  of  July  are  still  in  the  open 
ground,  they  should  be  blanched  by  placing  flower- 
pots over  them. 

Lettuce. — Cabbage  varieties  which  are  ready  for 
use  need  more  protection  than  those  in  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  growth,  and  a  few  hard  frosts 
would  soon  cause  decay.  Remove  the  plants  raised 
from  the  sowing  made  about  the  second  or  third 
week  in  August  to  the  frames  already  prepared  for 
them.  Both  Lettuce  and  Endive  are  wintered 
here  in  small  frames  erected  along  the  front  of  the 
Peach-houses,  and  we  have  uo  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  supply.  Lift  the  plants  with  a  good  ball 
of  earth,  and  press  it  firmly  around  the  roots. 
Lettuces  to  be  wintered  out-of-doors  in  positions 
I  have  previously  recommended  should  be  given  all 
the  protection  possible  during  severe  weather. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yorjxo,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  WlGAH, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Masdevallias  in  Winter. — The  treatment  afforded 
Masdevallias  during  the  summer  mouths  will  now 
need  to  be  modified  considerably.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  "  cool,"  but  not  "  cold."  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  convey  by  mere  figures  how  high  or  low 
the  temperature  ought  to  be,  as  the  nature, 
situation,  and  other  characteristics  of  houses,  are  so 
varied;  but  as  a  general  guide  I  would  recommend 
56°  maximum,  and  50°  minimum,  between  which 
the  temperature  should  vary  in  sympathy  with 
outside  conditions.  As  a  whole,  the  plants  should 
be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  water  afforded  only 
in  small  quantities  when  the  compost  is  becoming 
dry.  Although  these  plants  are  bulbless,  they 
may  remain  dry  a  long  time  without  suffering 
injury  ;  but  do  not  withhold  water  until  a  plant 
shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  recovery  may  be 
almost  hopeless.  Just  sufficient  water  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  leaves  in  a  plump,  green  state. 
A  pure,  sweet  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  free- 
dom from  draughts.  Those  species  comprising  the 
Chimera  section,  such  as  M.  Chimsera,  M.  Chester- 
toni,  M.  vespertilio,  M.  Carderi,  H.  erythro- 
cha?te,  M.  radiosa,  &c.  ;  also  such  as  M.  tovarensis, 
M.  cucullata,  M.  peristeria,  and  M.  macrura, 
require  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  during  winter 
than  others.  M.  Wendlandi  should  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  house. 

Spotting  of  the  leaves  is  so  common  in  Masde- 
vallias that  many  cultivators  regard  this  disfigure- 
ment as  unavoidable,  yet  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  proves  the  opposite  to  be  true.  Its 
cause  may  be  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  over-watering, 
too  high  a  temperature,  or  cold  draughts.  If  the 
plants  be  grown  in  pure  air,  an  equable  temperature, 
and  are  afforded  water  only  when  necessary,  the 
leaves  should  remain  fresh  and  green  for  several 
seasons.  Spot  in  other  Orchids  is  generally  due  to 
one  or  another  of  the  foregoing  more  or  less 
preventable  causes  ;  but  upon  a  fine  day  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  water  rather  freely,  and  if 
the  succeeding  days  are  damp  and  cold,  a  diseased 
leaf  here  and  a  pseudo-bulb  there  prove  our  folly. 
Spot  in  thick- textured  leaves  or  diseased  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  pricking 
around  the  affected  part  with  a  needle  or  other 
sharp  instrument ;  but  after  all,  prevention  is  much 
better  than  cure. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  TVelbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 
Vines. — Maintain  an  equable  temperature  of 
about  50°  in  vineries  containing  ripe  fruit.  Look 
over  the  Vines  twice  each  week,  and  remove 
decaying  berries,  yellow  leaves,  and  laterals  from 
any  varieties  that  have  continued  to  grow.     If  any 


fruits  of  the  variety  Gros  Colmar  are  not  yet  fully 
ripe,  continue  to  afford  them  a  temperature  of  55° 
at  night,  and  GO"  by  day.  Place  a  cap  of  still'  paper 
over  bunches  of  Muscats  that  have  been  ripe  some 
time,  or  smear  the  glass  over  with  a  mixture  of 
strong  clay  and  water  made  into  the  consistency  of 
thin  paint.  Do  not  allow  borders  in  late  houses  to 
become  dry,  and  when  affording  water  to  these  let 
the  work  be  done  on  a  sunny  morniDg,  and  afford 
the  house  rather  more  air  until  the  surface  moisture 
has  evaporated.  Vines  it  is  intended  to  force  early 
may  soon  be  pruned,  and  it  is  well  to  secure  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  between  this  operation 
and  the  starting  of  the  Vines  into  growth.  If  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  prune  closely,  and  the 
bunches  of  fruit  will  be  more  compact,  and  the 
berries  less  liable  to  "shank.''  If  the  wood  is  not 
fully  matured,  then  leave  an  extra  bud  or  two  on 
each  shoot.  Following  the  pruning,  keep  the  house 
cool,  and  do  not  use  fire-heat  unless  to  exclude  severe 
frosts.  Cleanse  the  house  and  Vines,  and  if  mealy- 
bug be  found  upon  the  rods  let  these  be  carefully 
scraped  (not  otherwise),  and  then  thoroughly  scrub 
them  with  a  stiff  brush,  using  strong  carbolic  soap 
during  the  operation.  When  dry,  paint  them  over 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  tar  and  three  parts  clay, 
working  it  into  the  rods,  and  around  the  spurs  and 
young  eyes.  Examine  all  trellises,  stone  paths, 
and  rafters,  and  stop  all  crevices  in  wood  with 
putty,  and  those  in  stone  with  cement.  Remove 
the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and  replace 
with  good  fibrous-loam,  soot,  and  J  inch  bones. 
When  the  walls  for  this  distance  below  the  soil-line 
are  free,  cleanse  and  dress  them  with  strong 
paraffin  oil. 

Young  Vines  which  were  planted  late  and  are 
in  full  leaf,  should  still  be  afforded  warmth. 
Remove  all  laterals,  and  retain  only  the  main 
leaves.  The  rods  may  also  be  shortened,  according 
to  their  strength.  The  supernumeraries  intended 
for  fruiting  next  season  may  be  allowed  rods  10  or 
12  feet  long,  but  the  permanent  rods  should  be 
shortened  to  .'?  or  -f  feet.  If  the  temporary  Vines 
are  strong,  they  will  be  able  to  carry  six  bunches, 
and  the  permanent  rods  two  or  three  each.  During 
warm  sunny  days  keep  a  brisk  heat  in  the  water- 
pipes,  and  ventilate  the  house  freely  at  the  top, 
and  very  little  at  the  front. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Lifting  anil  Transplanting  Trees. — When  the 
garden  is  large  enough  in  extent  to  allow  of  a  few 
trees  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  the  lifting  and  transplanting  of  as 
many  as  may  be  necessary  should  not  be  longer 
delayed.  If  the  trees  have  to  be  purchased 
and  sent  from  a  distance,  the  work  cannot  be 
proceeded  with  at  present,  as  nurserymen  do  not 
lift  their  trees  until  they  have  shed  their  leaves. 
The  lifting  of  trees  by  the  gardener,  occupying  but 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  affects  the 
foliage  little,  but  if  it  should  cause  it  to  fall  away 
soon  afterwards,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence 
at  this  season.  When  filling  up  vacancies  of  any 
description,  it  is  good  practice  to  avoid  planting  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  the  previous  trees  occupied. 
As  far  as  is  practicable  make  a  change  also  in  the 
kind  of  fruit  planted,  so  that  an  Apple-tree  shall  not 
succeed  an  Apple-tree,  &c.  When  opening  out  the 
holes,  remove  every  particle  of  old  root ;  and  if 
the  soil  is  poor  or  exhausted,  use  fresh  pasture- 
loam  for  planting,  but  in  all  cases  provide  a  barrow- 
load  or  two  of  fresh  compost  for  working  in  amongst, 
and  covering  the  roots.  For  stone  fruits,  a  certain 
amount  of  calcareous  matter,  such  as  old  lime- 
rubble  and  plaster,  should  be  added,  whether  the 
staple  soil  or  new  compost  be  used.  Burnt  soil  and 
wood-ashes  may  be  afforded  every  kind  of  fruit-tree 
with  advantage. 

Lifting  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
ball  of  soil  will  remain  attached  to  the  roots.  A 
medium-sized  ball  is  best,  because  such  a  one 
may  be  raised  and  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
garden  to  the  other  with  tolerable  certainty  of  its 
remaining  intact.  Save  the  roots  that  extend 
beyond  the  ball  when  lifting,  and  cut  the  broken 
parts  cleanly  with  a  knife  before  replanting.  Any 
roots  that  have  a  tendency  to  strike  downwards 
should  be  shortened,  if  they  cannot  be  bent  into  a 
horizontal  position  when  laid  out  afresh. 

Planting. — The  hole  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
tree  must  be  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  tree  being 
planted  at  about  the  same  level  that  it  occupied  iu 


its  former  position,  and  if  necessary  to  throw  in 
more  soil  at  the  last  moment,  trample  this  firm 
before  placing  the  ball  in  position  upon  it.  Many 
trees  are  ruined  through  being  planted  too  deeply, 
whilst  if  they  be  planted  insufficiently  deep  the  trees- 
are  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  wind,  and  the  roots- 
suffer  more  should  drought  occur.  Be  careful  to 
fill  up  all  interstices  under  and  around  the  roots, 
and  make  the  soil  quite  firm.  Lay  the  roots  out 
level  as  the  work  of  filliog  in  proceeds,  and  cover 
them  with  new  compost.  When  the  roots  have> 
been  covered,  and  the  soil  made  firm  by  trampling 
or  a  light  ramming,  afford  the  roots  a  good  soaking, 
of  water  that  will  moisten  the  soil  to  the  base. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ii.chestep.,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Calceolarias.  —  If  cuttings  of  these  have  not 
already  been  secured,  the  work  should  be  done  at 
once.  A  brick  frame  facing  south-west  is  best. 
The  hot-bed  should  be  formed  with  fresh  leaves,  as. 
these  will  afford  quite  sufficient  warmth.  Let  the 
beds  be  from  15  to  IS  inches  deep,  and  tread  them, 
well  into  the  sides  and  corners.  If  the  leaves  be 
dry,  afford  the  bed  a  soaking  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  a  little  soot  before  adding  a  compost  of 
two  parts  leaf-mould  to  one  part  loam  and  sand. 
If  the  situation  be  a  damp  one,  use  some  powdered 
charcoal  freely.  Select  as  cuttings  vigorous  side- 
shoots  with  a  heel,  which  should  be  severed  neatly. 
The  leaves  may  be  shortened  by  collecting  them  in 
one  hand  and  topping  them.  Insert  each  cutting: 
firmly,  and  when  all  have  been  put  in,  afford  them 
a  thorough  watering.  Keep  the  frame  closed  for  a 
week  or  nine  days,  but  afford  a  little  ventilation 
for  a  short  time  each  bright  morning  in  order  for 
the  condensed  moisture  to  escape. 

Veronicas. — The  pretty  New  Zealand  Veronicas 
may  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner.  The  fol- 
lowing shrubby  and  evergreen  species  are  welt* 
worth  cultivating  : — V.  buxifolia,  V.  carnea,  V. 
carnosula,  V.  catarracta?,  V.  Chathamica,  V. 
Colensoi,  V.  decumbens,  V.  decussata,  V.  epac- 
ridea,  V.  glauca,  V.  Hectori,  V.  elliptica,  V.  in- 
cana,  V.  incisa,  V.  Kirkii,  V.  Lewisii,  V.  lycopo- 
dioides,  V.  pinguifolia,  V.  salicifolla,  V.  Tra- 
versii,  and  V.  vernicosa.  Many  of  these  would' 
prove  hardy  if  planted  on  warm  banks  or 
between  bold,  jutting  rocks  during  spring, 
using  rich  sandy  loam.  V.  Andersoni  variegata 
may  also  be  freely  propagated  at  this  time  ;  the 
plant  is  half  hardy,  and  a  stock  should  be  pro- 
vided each  autumn. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore- 
Palms. — Such  species  as  Kentias.  Cocos,  Geono- 
mas,  Arecas,  Latanias,  Phceoix,  etc.,  that  have 
been  in  the  conservatory  or  in  corridors,  should 
now  be  moved  to  a  warmer  position.  If  there 
exists  a  special  house  in  which  to  place  them,  alt 
the  inside  woodwork  and  glass  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soapy  water.  Remove  with  an 
insecticide  any  thrip  or  white  scale  there  may  b& 
upon  the  plants,  and  work  the  mixture  well  into 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  with  a  stiff  paint-brush.  If 
the  leaves  of  Palms  be  sponged,  it  gives  to  them  a 
brighter  appearance.  Keep  the  plants  in  good 
health  by  removing  dust,  &c.  Do  not  disturb  the 
roots  at  this  season,  but  an  occasional  sprinkling; 
with  Clay's  or  Stauden's  manure  may  be  afforded 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Let  the  night  temperature 
now  be  60°  to  65°  (falling  to  55°  during  severe 
weather).  Take  advantage  of  sunny  days  to  afford 
less  fire- heat.  Syringe  the  plants  each  morning, 
and  afternoon.  Small  plants  of  Areca  lutescens, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Thrinax, 
etc.,  intended  for  dinner-table  decoration,  should 
be  afforded  stove  treatment. 

Stoves.  —  Repot  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and 
A.  Andreanum.  Any  plants  of  the  latter  that 
have  grown  too  tall  may  be  cut  down.  The  top- 
growths,  with  as  many  of  the  aerial  roots  as 
possible,  should  be  put  in  5-inch  or  ti-inch  pots, 
using  a  light  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  fresh 
sphagnum- moss,  with  some  pieces  of  charcoal, 
crocks,  and  silver-sand  added.  Afford  them  a. 
warm,  moist  heat,  and  frequent  syringings.  Culti- 
vate the  old  plants  for  further  increasing  the  stock. 
This  species  flowers  perpetually,  and  the  spathes  of 
different  varieties  vary  from  white  to  scarlet  and 
deep  crimson.  The  spathes  should  be  fully  de- 
veloped before  being  cut,  and  they  will  last  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  water. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
TUESDAY,  Oct.  23  ]      mittees. 

I  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  show). 


SALES. 

MONDAY,  Ocr.  2\—  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries, 
West  WiekLam,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  11.30.  Two  days.— Palms,  Azaleas,  Bulbs, 
&c,  at  SteveDs'  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  23.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Monis' 
Rooms. 

■WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  24.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protherce  &  Morris' 
Rooms.  —  Great  Sale  of  Liliuni  longiflorum,  Continental 
Plants,  Roses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. — 
Liiiums,  and  other  Bulbs,  Palms,  and  Azaleas,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 
1HDRSDAY,  Oct.  25.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mori  is 
Rooms.— Twenty-sixth  Great  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery 
Stock,  at  Hollamby's  Nurseries,  Groornbridge,  Tuubridge 
Wells,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock.  Two  da)f. 
Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  Plants,  Glass  Erections, 
Van,  Horses,  &c,  at  the  Vineyaid  Nurseries,  thooter's 
Hill,  by  order  of  Mr  W.  A.  Tongue,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30  o'clock. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  26.- Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms.— Clearance  Sale  of  Stock,  Horse,  Van, 
ant  Loose  Items,  at  the  Holloway  Nursery,  Fir's  Lane, 
Lower  Edmonton,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12 
o'clock. 

Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.—  48'. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— October  17  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  65° ;  Min.  52°. 

October  18 — Fine  ;  afterwards  dull. 
Provinces.— October  17  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  57 ',  S.  W.  Counties  ; 
Min.,  44°,  Shetland. 


Every  now  and  then  we  come 
The  Influence  of  acro33  cases  in  which  the  action 
the  Pollen  on  the       .,,  .,        .    ,  ,.  , 

Mother  Plant.  °*  *''le  P°"en  ls  traceable  not  only 
in  the  appearance  of  the  embryo 
plant,  as  is  of  course  the  common  order  of 
things,  but  also  in  the  conformation  or  colour 
of  the  ovary,  or  of  the  seed-coats,  which  are 
parts  of  the  female  plant,  and  not  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  pollen.  The  cap- 
sules of  certain  Lilies,  and  the  seed- coats  of 
certain  Peas,  and  of  Indian  Corn  or  Maize,  are 
among  the  best  known  illustrations  of  this 
supposed  agency  of  the  pollen  (see  Berkeley  in 
Gardeners  Chronifle,  1854,  p.  404).  We  say 
supposed,  for  the  phenomena  are  so  extra- 
ordinary that  their  explanation  is  very  difti  - 
cult,  and  an  attitude  of  scepticism  is  fully 
justifiable.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
however,  discoveries  have  been  made  which  are 
thought  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  appearances  in  question.  Mr.  Herbert 
Webber,  an  honoured  guest  at  the  Hybridi- 
sation Conference  in  1899,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  "The  Immediate  Effect  of 
Pollen  in  Maize  "  (United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture),  wherein  he  reviews  briefly  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  gives  the  results  of  his  own  experiment.0 . 

To  make  a  complicated  matter  as  clear  as 
possible,  we  may  allude  to  the  action  of  the 
pollen  under  ordinary  circumstances.  1  he 
pollen-tube  is  known  to  contain  two  nuclei, 
and  the  embryo  sac  to  contain  the  egg-cell, 
together  with  certain  "  polar  nuclei  "  and 
other  bodies.  When  fecundation  takes  place, 
one  of  the  two  nuclei  of  the  pollen-tube  passes 
out  of  the  tube  into  the  embryo-sac,  and  there 
comes  in  contact  with,  and  fuses  with,  the 
nucleus  of  the  egg-cell,  which  thus  develops 
into  the  embryo  plant. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  nuclei  in 
the  pollen- tube  ;  one  is  accounted  for  as  just 
mentioned.  What  becomes  of  the  other  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  supplied  by 
Nawaschin  in  Russia,  by  Guignard  in  France, 


and  by  Miss  Ethel  Sargant  in  our  own  country. 
From  their  researches  it  appears  that,  as  has 
already  been   recorded  in  these  columns,  there 
is  double   process   of  fertilisation.      Both   the 
pollen-nuclei  enter  the  embryo  sac,  one  to  fuse 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  egg-cell,  and  the  other 
with    two     "polar    nuclei"    which    form    the 
nucleus    of   the   embryo-sac.       From   this   last 
nucleus,  by  repeated   sub-division,   the  "endo- 
sperm,"   which    surrounds     the     embryo    and 
supplies  it  with  food,  is  developed.     According 
to   this,  then,  not  only  is  the  embryo-plant  the 
result  of  the  confluence  and  fusion  of   nuclei 
derived   from   the    male    and    the    female   re- 
spectively, but  the  endosperm  or  the  albumen 
of  the  seed  has  a  like  double  origin.     Now,  it  is 
supposed   by  De   Vries   and   others,   that  the 
occurrence  of  "Xenia,"  or  the  direct  influence 
of    the   pollen   on   the   female   plant,    may   be 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  pollen-nuclei  on  the  endosperm-nucleus. 
We  do  not  understand  how  the  walls  of   the 
ovary  (the  pericarp)  and  the  coats  of  the  seed 
can  be  affected  by  anything  that  takes  place  in 
the  endosperm.      Mr.  Webber  is  endeavouring 
to  clear  up  the  matter  by  experiments  with  Maize, 
which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  manifest  appearances 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  and 
therefore    observable,    not    only    in    the    new 
seedling  plant,  but  also  in  the  parent  mother 
plant.       We    often    come    across    particolored 
grains  in  a  head  or  cob  of  Maize,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Laxton  showed  us  many  such  cases  in  the 
seed-coats   of   Maize.       Mr.    Webber's   experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  go,  support  the  conjectures 
of  De  Vries,  and  the  experiments  of  Henri 
Vilmorin.      It   is   needless   to   do   more   than 
allude  in   passing  to  the   great  importance   to 
horticulture  of  these  experiments.     An  entirely 
new  aspect  is  opening  up  before  us,  from  which 
the  horticulture  of  the  not  distant  future  must 
necessarily  benefit. 


Clipped  Trees:  a  Reversion  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — The  Romans  are  recorded 
to  have  practised  tbe  ar.s  topiaria :  monks  arid 
kings  in  later  times  used  it  to  enclose  their  garden 
— a  legitimate  purpose.  Then,  in  the  later  middle 
ages,  the  practice  was  renewed,  and  some  quaint 
examples,  real  survivals,  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  as  in  the  gardens  at  Levens,  aDd  ia  the 
forecourt  of  many  an  obscure  country  cottage. 
Let  no  one  interfere  with  these.  Bacon,  and 
afterwards  Pope  and  Addison,  decried  the  fashion, 
and  killed  it  with  ridicule,  so  it  was  thought. 
Not  so,  however;  a  distinct  revival  has  occurred, 
and  this  makes  one  wonder  whether  after  all, 
there  may  not  be  some  subtle  element  of  good- 
Dess  or  beauty  which  renders  it  worthy  of  sur- 
vival. If  it  were  so  utteily  beneath  contempt, 
would  it  not  have  died  utterly  instead  of  reappear- 
ing from  time  to  time.  In  aoy  case  it  is  quaint, 
attracts  attention,  and  gives  pleasure  to  the  pos- 
sessor and  his  visitors  —  is  not  that  the  main 
object  of  a  garden?  The  example  shown  in  our 
present  Supplement  is  in  the  garden  of  Frank 
Crisp,  Esq.,  at  Friar  Park,  Henley,  of  the  wonders 
of  whose  gardens  we  have  spoken  ou  other  occasions. 
Visitors  to  the  last  Temple  Show  will  have  remem- 
bered a  very  fine  exhibit  of  the  kind  from  the 
specially  appropriately  named  firm  of  Cutbusii. 
Messrs.  Cueal  also  exhibited  a  group  of  which  we 
gave  an  illustration. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— A  meeting 
of  the  committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
October  23,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  when 
a  lecture  on  "Mistakes  in  Orchard  Management," 
and  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  John  Ettle. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. — The  first  conversa- 
zione   and    dinner    for  the   session   of   1900 — 1001 


took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  0,  and  was 
very  successful.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitcii,  vice-chairman  of  the  Club,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  An 
interesting  address  was  given  by  Mr.  George  Bun- 
yard,  V.M.H.,  on  "The  Fruit  Crop  of  1900  ;"  it 
drew  forth  an  animated  discussion  on  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  subject,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  never  in  the  present  generation  had  there  been 
such  an  extraordinary  overflowing  crop.  This  has 
entailed  considerable  labour  on  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere.  The 
grievances  of  fruit-growers  were  largely  dwelt  upon, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  unreliableness  of  the  rail- 
way transport ;  advices  were  sent  from  growers  to 
say  that  their  products  had  been  sent  orf  and  the 
consignees  expected  to  receive  them  in  due  course, 
but  they  were  sometimes  four,  six,  and  even  eight 
hours  late.  One  of  the  members  stated  that  there 
was  a  pr.qect  on  foot  to  establish  an  automobile 
system,  which  would  pick  up  the  fruit  and  convey 
it  to  its  destination  without  going  near  the  railway. 
This  elicited  warm  approval,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  it  might  be  carried  out.  Instances 
were  given  of  the  terribly  low  price  at  which  Plums 
and  other  fruits  had  been  sold,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered by  many  that  it  was  a  great  pity  such  an 
enormous  crop  could  not  be  better  utilised. 

The   Paris   Exhibition.— The    Horticultural 
Exhibition  that  opened  on  September  10  was  nearly 
as   good  as   the  former  one.     The  large  Salle  dbs 
Fetes  was  again  filled   with  fine  fruit.     The  vege- 
tables were  very  good,  those  shown  by  the  firm  of 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  being  numerous  and  specially 
noteworthy.    The  same  firm  showed  a  series  of  ger- 
minating seeds   in   small  pans  and  pots  ;  this  was 
more  curious  and  interesting  than  useful.     Many 
of  the  collections   were  similar  to  those  formerly 
sent   up    (Roses,    Carnations,    Cannas,  ornamental 
plants,  &c).     There   were  some  splendid  Chrysan- 
themums,   especially   fine   ones   beiDg   those  from 
MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux,  M.  Nonin,  M.  Molin, 
M.  de  Pellerin  de   Latouche  (M.   BiTOsr,  gr), 
M.  Lemaire,  and  M.  Montigny,  of  Orleans.     The 
Begonias   from   Messrs.   Billiard   &   Barre,  and 
from  MM.  Vallerand,  Bros  ,  were  magnificent. 
Among  MM.  Vallerand's  collection  was  a  curious 
but    scarcely    ornamental    plant.     Their    Begonia 
erecta  cristata  has  now  produced  a  series  of  forma 
in   which  the  crests  are  very   long,  shaggy,  some- 
times erect,  and  curling  into   horns  or  funnels  ;  in 
many    the    blade   of     the    petal    has  disappeared, 
and    there    remains    merely   a   bunch    of   threads. 
Some  blooms  are  like  (the  colour  excepted)  flowers 
of  Centaurea  cyanus.     There  were  splendid  Dahlias 
from  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux.  M.  Paillet,  M. 
Molin,  and  M.  Nonin,  who  also  staged  a  pretty 
little  group  of  Bouvardiis.    But  as  regards  Dahlias, 
novelties    were    somewhat    deficient.       M.    Rene 
C.ulland,    of    Mandres,    sent   some   good   double 
Cyclamen  seedlings,  and  a  somewhat  remarkable 
single  deep  ruby  Cyclamen.     M.  Ferard,  of  Paris, 
showed  a  mass  of  Begonia  BertiDi,  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, which  seemed  much  superior  to  the  old  type. 
M.    Gouchault,    of  Orleans,    staged    three    good 
seedlings  of  Aucuba  japonica,  with  very  large  and 
well-coloured    foliage.     M.   Moser,   of    Versailles, 
arranged  in  the  open  air  a  clump  of  Gynerium  and 
various  Tritomas.     Worth  notice  also  were  a  collec- 
tion of  Tuberoses  and  of  Liliuin  lancifolium  from 
M.  TilitBAUT,  AiNli ;  two  small  setsof  Asters  from 
M.  Fkkard  and  M.  Millet  ;    a  clump  of  Phrenix, 
market  plants,  sent  from   the  south  of   France,  by 
M.  Ed.  Lance-Beyeubach  ;  and  some  fine  Brome- 
liads    from   M.    Leon    Duval,    of    Versailles.     M. 
Duval  also  showed  a  lot  of  Orchids  grown  in  leaf- 
mould  ;  the  plants  were  all  in  an  excellent  state  of 
cultivation,  but  seemed  in  no  way  superior  to  those 
grown  carefully  in  the  ordinary  compost,  with  the 
exception  of  Miltouia  Candida,  which  was  unusually 
vigorous.     There  was  also  a  Cattleya  Bowringiana 
growing  and  flowering  well,  but  M.  Bert,  of  Bois- 
Colombes,    had   an    equally   fine   one    growing    in 
.sphagnum-moss  and  peat.      With  this  latter  plant 
M.  Bert  showed    Cattleyas  labiata,   bicolor,   and 
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aurea  ;  Vandas  corulea  and  Miltonia  Binoti,  and  a 
large,  well-coloured  Odontoglossum.  M.  Georges 
M  LOOT,  a  private  grower  of  Boulogne,  had  a  choice 
lot,  including  Cattleya  Maronis,  C.  x  Goosaens- 
iana,  Cypripedium  x  Mahler;e,  Miltonia  spectabilis, 
Moreliana,  and  other  species.  M.  Maron  showed 
a  tine  group  of  hybrids,  including  several  already 
known,  and  favourite  plants  :  Cattleya  x  Gaskell- 
iana  superba,  of  a  pleating  warm  mauve  colour, 
and  a  seedling  of  unknown  parentage,  apparently  a 
Sophro-Cattleya,  and  of  a  very  remarkable  daik 
violet  colouring.  M.  Beranek  and  M.  Regnier 
also  showed  two  collections  of  Orchids. 

"Journal  of  the  Irish  Council  of  Agri- 
culture."— We  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  a  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  held  in  the 
Royal  University  Buildings,  Earlefort  Terrace, 
Dublin,  last  May.  The  importance  to  Irish  agri- 
culture of  such  an  institution  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated, and  that  its  aims  are  in  accord  with  the 
necessities  of  the  country  will  bo  understood  by 
those  who  heard  or  read  the  address  given  by  the 
Vice-President,  the  Et.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett. 
After  welcoming  the  members  who  had  at- 
tended this,  the  first  meeting,  he  said: — "We 
are  assembled  here  as  a  Council— I  might  almost 
say  as  a  Parliament— representative  of  Irish  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  interests,  to  consider  the 
future  of  our  country  at  a  new  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment. Never  before  has  the  making  or  marring  of 
our  industrial  fortunes  been  so  unreservedly  placed 
in  our  own  hands — an  event  which  you  will  readily 
admit  calls  for  the  best  energies  and  enthusiasm 
of  everyone  amongst  us.  We  are,  at  length,  pro- 
vided with  a  system  of  State  aid  which  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  other  nations  with  no  better 
resources  than  ours  not  only  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  even  to  hold_  their  own 
in  the  world-market.  If  we  fail  to  rise'to  our  new 
opportunities— if  Ireland  cannot  follow  where  other 
countries  have  led,  then  indeed  we  must  confess, 
that  whatever  be  the  mission  of  the  Irish  people,  it 
oannot  be  one  of  which  material  well-being  is  an 
essential  part. "  The  Council  propose  to  give  aid, 
not  by  agitating  for  bounties  and  protection,  but 
by  organising  for  "  experiment  stations  and  example 
plots,  peripatetic  lecturers  to  explain  on  the  spot 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  work  is  undertaken, 
the  practical  bearings  of  the  experiments ;  agricul- 
tural shows  in  which  as  many  workers  as  possible 
may  participate,  with  a  prize- list  so  designed  as  to 
reward  progressive  local  industry  ;  and  the  circula- 
tion through  the  local  press  and  by  cheap  publi- 
cations of  scientific  knowledge  and  market  intelli- 
gence—all these  methods  have  the  highest  sanction 
from  Continental  experience.''  This  agricultural 
instruction  will,  of  course,  deal  with  both  live-stock 
and  crops,  and  the  details  will  be  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  land  and  to  the  industrial 
character  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Department 
has  a  great  work  before  it  which  we  may  hope  will 
be  successful  in  its  results.  The  Journal  before  us 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  report  of  the  meeting, 
a  valuable  article  on  the  Flax  crop,  and  various 
agricultural  notes  and  statistical  tables. 

FLOWER3   in    Season.— Mr.  Elwes  sends  us 
om  Colesbourne,    Gloucestershire,   spikes   of  the 

hree    best    late  -  flowering    Kniphofias  : "Fair 

Viennese"  (Leichtlin),  a  dense  spike  of  ascending 
orange-scarlet,  tubular  flowers,  each  about  1  inch 
or  a  little  over,  with  projecting  stamens  ; 
"Triumph,"  a  robust  form,  wrth  orange-yellow, 
deflexed  flowers,  each  about  1±  inch  loDg ;  "  Nel- 
soni  "  is  an  elegant  species,  with  slender,  deflexed, 
tubular  flowers  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet  colour,  like 
those  of  K.  corallina. 

"Colchicom"  speciosum  purpureum  has  large 
flowers,  an  angular  flower-tube,  and  narrow  oblan- 
ceolate  segments  of  a  deep  lilac  colour,  whitish  at 
the  base  internally. 

Crocus  Aitchisoni,  the  best  autumn-flowering 
Crocus.     The  flowers  are  6  inches  across  when  fully 


open,  the  outer  segments  oblong,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  a  short  point,  and  of  a  lavender  colour  ;  the 
inner  segments  are  somewhat  shorter  and  broader. 
The  style  divides  into  numerous  linear  stigmatic 
branches,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long. 

Sternbergia  ANgtjstifolia, — A  small-flowered 
variety,  with  linear-oblong  segments.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  hardier  than  C,  macrantha. 

Pentstemon  gentianoides. — A  fine  form  of  this, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  and  deep  crimson  flowers. 
It  may  be  the  form  krrown  in  gardens  as  P.  "  New- 
berry Gem." 

With  them  cime  a  "pip  "  of  a  Gladiolus,  of  a 
rich  scarlet  colour,  the  three  lower  segments  (one 
external,  two  internal),  marked  with  a  central 
white  stripe.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Gladioli  we 
ever  saw,  and  it  was,  we  learn,  raised  by  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin,  but  no  name  was  attached  to  it. 


Anemone  japonica  "Lady  Gilmour  "  is 
remarkable  for  its  deeply-crimped  foliage,  reminding 
the  spectator  of  triple  curled  Parsley  on  a  large 
scale. 

Cyclamen  neapolitancm,  with  its  beautifully 
mottled  leaves,  is  still  in  bloom  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew. 

Linaria  cymbai.aria. — The  white  form  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  bloom  on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Funckta  lancifolia  var.  tardiflora  is  a 
dwarf,  late  flowering  form,  with  dark  green,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  erect  spikes  of  lilac  flowers.  It  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  its  cogeners  F.  Sieboldi,  &o. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The   first 

ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  1900  —  1901 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  12,  1900,  at 
12,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  when 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  will  deliver  an 
opening  address.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at 
8  o'clock. 

The  Fete  de  ^Horticulture.— We  have 
already  alluded  to  this  eminently  French  cere- 
monial, which  came  off  on  September  fj.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  in  the 
Revue  Horticole  of  September  16  a  series  of  illus- 
trations representing  various  floral  designs  that 
were  en  evidence  on  that  occasion.  Among  them 
is  the  "  Voiturette  "  of  our  contemporary,  the  Revue 
Horticole,  consisting  of  a  goat-chaise,  decorated 
with  flowers.  Some  young  girls  occupying  the 
chariot,  and  appropriately  dressed,  were  supposed 
to  represent  floriculture,  fruit-culture,  and  vege- 
table-culture. We  sober  English  have  a  difficulty 
in  imagining  any  of  our  horticultural  journals 
parading  in  such  fashion,  so  foreign  is  it  to  our 
habits  ;  nevertheless,  we  can  readily  believe  the 
effect  was  "vavissant."  Here,  we  leave  such  things 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  ! 

CITRUS  trifoliata.  —  Nurserymen  find  it 
impossible  to  follow  botanists  in  their  continual 
change  of  plant-names,  says  Meelians'  Monthly. 
When  a  plant  has  been  extensively  know  a  under  a 
certain  designation  that  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
botanists,  to  be  told  that  botanists  have  heretofore 
blundered,  and  the  name  must  therefore  be  changed, 
means  a  commercial  loss  to  them.  If  the  nursery- 
man adopts  the  new  name,  he  has  to  advertise  all 
over  again  to  let  his  customers  know  that  the  new 
name  is  no  new  thing.  But  even  then  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  corrected  name  will  not  again  be 
corrected.  A  recent  illustration  of  this  refers  to 
the  hardy  Orange.  LiNN-KCS  first  thought  it  a 
genuine  member  of  the  Orange  family,  and  described 
it  as  Citrus  trifoliata.  De  Candolle  thought 
LlNN.iiUS  wrong,  and  removed  it  to  another  genus, 
.Egle,  and  describes  it  as  -K^le  sepiaria.  Indtx 
Kewensis  does  not  sustain  this  view,  and  it  appears 
there  under  the  Linnean  name  with  that  of  De 
Candolle  asasynonym.  Now  comes  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  of  April  2S,  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  Curator  of  Kew,  in  which  the  name  of  .Egle 
sepiaria   is    again   revived    for   our    former   hardy 


"Orange."  When  two  high  authorities,  both  in 
Kew  Gardens,  disagree  as  to  the  legitimate  name, 
what  is  the  unfortunate  nurseryman  to  do '!  The 
National  Nurseryman  (Rochester,  New  York). 
[Stick  to  the  garden  name:  write  Citrus  trifoliata, 
Hort. ,  and  cite  the  other  names  as  synonyms 
when  accuracy  is  necessary.   Ed.,  Oard.  Chron.]. 

Icones  Select/e  Horti  Thenensis.  — A 
series  of  plates  and  botanical  descriptions  of  plants 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  M.  Van  den  Bossche, 
at  Tirlemont.  The  plants  figured  in  the  Cth  and 
7  th  fascicles  are  Hrbbertia  dentata,  Rhus  Oebecki, 
UgniMolime,  Epilobium  Fleischeri,  a  species,  which, 
if  we  mista&e  not,  grows  in  the  immedrate  vicinity 
of  some  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  ;  Gnidia  pl.unfolia, 
Menispermum  dauricum,  a  native  of  Mongolia  and. 
Northern  China  ;  Viminaria  denudata,  Anisacan- 
thus  virgularis,  Grevillea  vestita,  and  Hedychium 
coccineum. 

"Belgian  Horticultural  Year  Book."— 
Early  in  the  coming  year  will  be  published  a 
directory  of  Belgian  nurserymen,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Annuaire  beige  de  I' Horticulture,  de  1'Aibori- 
culture  fruitiire  et  de  la  Culture  Maraic/tere  et  des 
industries  qui  s'y  rattachent."  The  rirat  part  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  horticultural  societies, 
schools,  journals,  and  other  information  relating  to 
horticulture  in  general.  The  second  part  will 
contain  a  complete  list  of  nurserymen,  fruit  growers, 
market-gardeners,  &c. ,  in  Belgium.  We  do  not 
know  if  any  portion  of  the  completed  book  is  to  be 
in  English,  but  if  so  we  suggest  that  the  proofs  be 
submitted  to  some  friendly  Englishman  for  revision. 
The  Editor  is  M.  Louis  de  Vriese,  Coupure, 
15,  Gand,  Belgique.  The  book  will  be  of  great 
service  to  business  men  having  relations  with 
Belgium. 

LATE  PEAS. — We  received  a  week  since  from 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  St,  Co.  some  pods  of  their 
variety  named  "Michaelmas,"  which  had  been 
grown  in  the  gardens  at  Compton  Basset,  Wiltshire. 
A  letter  which  accompanied  the  samples  states 
that  the  variety  had  yielded  a  good  crop  for  a 
month  past,  and  those  sent  are  from  the  latest 
row  of  plants.  The  pods  were  very  satisfactory, 
and  at  a  stage  just  short  of  beiog  quite  filled. 

DlOSCOREA  FARGESII. — This  is  a  new  species 
from  China,  described  by  M.  Bois  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France.  It  ha-*  digitate 
leaves,  and  produces  small  globular  tubers  at  a 
bhort  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that 
it  has  not  the  inconvenience  attending  the  removal 
from  the  ground  of  the  deep-rooting  D.  batatas. 
So  far  it  has  proved  hardy  in  Paris,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of 
hybridisation. 

"  HOOKER'S  ICONES  PLANTARUM."  —  This 
publication,  specially  devoted  to  the  lllubtiation  of 
new  or  rare  plants  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  is 
edited  for  the  Bentham  Trustees  by  Sir  William 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer.  The  August  number  con- 
tains descriptions  and  figureB  of  various  plants  by 
members  of  the  Kew  staff;  thus,  we  find  Mr. 
Hemsley  describing  Castilloa  Tunu,  a  rubber- 
producing  species  from  Honduras  ;  Pandanus 
Cominsii,  a  Solomon  Island  species  from  winch  the 
native  mats  are  produced  ;  Cydonia  Cathayensis,  a 
Quince,  presumably  native  to  China  ;  and  Tupi- 
danlhus  calyptratus,  which  we  saw  recently  in 
flower  at  Berne.  Mr.  Skan  describes  several  new 
Oaks  from  China.  Dr.  Staff  also  contributes  an 
account  of  several  new  genera  of  botanical  interest. 

SCALE  INSECTS. — Mr.  Newstead  has  reprinted 
separate  copies  of  his  very  valuable  paper  on 
the  scale  insects  and  mealy  bugs  found  in  Britain. 
The  origioal  paper  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hockty,  but  many,  whether 
entomologists  or  gardeners,  will  be  glad  to  possess 
a  separate  copy  of  this  important  document,  which 
may  be  had  from  Mr.  Newstead,  Grosvenor. 
Museum,  Chester. 
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"Ideal  Homes  for  the  People."— A  little 

treatise  advocating  for  building  purposes  a  new, 
substantial,  and  cheap  form  of  construction  for 
country  residences  of  all  sizes.  A  skeleton  frame- 
work of  fireproof  timber  is  set  up,  and  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  coke-breeze  or  other  concrete. 
We  recommend  those  about  to  build  cottages  or 
bungalow  residences  to  consult  this  little  book, 
which  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Clare  &  Ross, 
architects,  Chelmsford. 

AVOCADO  PEARS.— The  so-called  Pears  are  the 
fruit  of  a  Laurus.  The  fruits  are  much  esteemed 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  occasionally  seen  in  our 
markets.  A  few  days  ago  a  number  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  shop- window  of  Messrs.  Webber, 
of  Covent  Garden. 

MERITE  AGRICOLE. — Among  numerous  pro- 
motions in  this  Order,  we  note  the  names  of 
Professor  Dehekain,  M.  Prillieux,  M.  Eisler, 
M.  Schlcesing,  M.  Tisserand,  and  M.  VlGER,  all 
well  known  names  in  French  horticulture  and 
agriculture. 

Congo  Plants.  —  MM.  de  Wildeman  and 
Dtjrand  are  publishing,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Independent  State  of  Congo  a  series  of 
quarto  illustrations  with  descriptions  of  new  plants 
from  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  plates  are  well 
executed,  and  the  text  is  as  carefully  elaborated  as 
the  repute  of  the  authors  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— It  is 

pleasing  to  note  that  this  Society,  whilst  remaining 
national,  has  paid  the  French  Society  the  graceful 
compliment  of  offering  a  gold  medal,  and  several 
other  medals,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  French 
exhibitors  on  the  occasion  of  the  show  in  Paris,  on 
October  31. 

Yerba  Mate  (La  Plata  Tea).— It  is  reported 
that  a  company  has  recently  been  organised  to 
cultivate  Yerba  Mate,  and  is  expected  to  start 
planting  immediately.  This  is  the  first  attempt  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  on  a  large  scale,  as 
hitherto  it  has  all  been  taken  from  the  Yerbales, 
where  it  grows  wild.  In  all  the  River  Plate 
counties  the  consumption  of  this  Tea  is  enormous, 
hence  it  is  believed  that  the  cultivated  product 
will  prove  a  great  success. 

Fruit-stained  Culinary  Ware— One  recom- 
mendation for  enamelled  iron  kitchen-ware  is  that 
their  price  is  as  nothing  compared  with  brass  or 
tinned-copper  vessels  of  the  same  character  ;  it  has 
been  found,  however,  that  this  recommendation  is 
of  little  value  when  fruits  are  being  treated  over  a 
clear  fire  or  on  a  kitchener.  First  there  is  a  slight 
discoloration,  and  then  the  fruit-stain  becomes 
fixed.  The  usual  modes  of  cleansing  are  at  fault, 
but  there  has  recently  been  recommended  to  us  a 
cleansing  material  and  process  by  means  of  which 
the  enamelled  surface  can  be  made  to  attain  its 
pristine  purity.  Thus  : — Fill  the  saucepan  (if  that 
be  the  vessel)  with  cold  water,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  half  gallon,  and  boil 
until  the  stain  is  removed.  The  time  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  density  of  the  stain. 

The  Durham  College  of  Science.— From 

the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  comes  a  prospectus  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  Session  1900-1901.  This  mentions 
the  regulations  of  the  college,  the  arrangements  for 
the  residence  of  students,  the  courses  of  study 
prescribed,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
practical  tuition  and  experiments,  as  well  as  for 
indoor  work,  lectures,  &c.  We  need  hardly  add 
the  comment  that  the  scientific  study  and  practice 
of  agriculture  are  likely  to  produce  excellent  results 
compared  with  the  uncertain  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  former  days. 

The  "Ben  Cant"  Memorial  Prize  Fund. 
— The  following  subscriptions  have  been  already 
promised  :— The  Dean  of  Rochester,  £5  ;  the  Rev. 


J.  H.  Pemberton,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  G.  W.  &  H. 
Birch,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  £2  2s. ; 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  £1  ;  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  £1  ;  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  10s.  ;  George  Prince,  £1  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £1  Is.  ;  Charles  J.  Grahame, 
£2  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  £1  ;  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  D'Ombrain,  £1  ;  Edward  Mawley,  £1  ;  O.  G. 
Orpen,  £1  Is.  ;  the  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  D.D.,  £1  ; 
Captain  Ramsey,  £1  ;  J.  T.  Strange,  10s.  ;  George 
Bunyard,  £1  ;  Dr.  Seaton,  10s.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  10s.  ;  A.  Hill  Grey,  £1  ;  Captain  Christy, 
£1  ;  Alfred  Tate,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  £1  Is.  ;  T.  D.  Pawle,  10s.  ;  Messrs.  Prior 
&  Sons,  £2  2s.  ;  H.  V.  Machin  £2  2s. 

SIR  Henry  Acland.— Those  who  remember 
what  Oxford  was  in  the  fifties,  how  obstructive  to 
educational  progress  it  was,  and  how  nobly  Dr. 
Acland  withstood  prejudice  and  opposition,  will 
always  hold  his  name  in  grateful  and  reverent 
affection.  With  the  aid  of  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny 
he  battled  to  secure  a  recognition  for  science  in  the 
University,  and  the  noble  museum  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  science  teaching  and  of  the  medical 
school  stand  as  memorials  of  his  gentle  insistence. 

The   Lord   Mayor  and  the   Fruiterers' 

COMPANY.  —  On  Tuesday  evening,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  annual  custom,  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  presented  the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  choice 
assortment  of  home-grown  fruit,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Mansion- 
house.  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson,  the  Master  of  the 
Company,  made  the  presentation.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  in  giving  prizes  and 
by  other  means,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  fruit 
in  this  country.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  him  to 
see  such  splendid  specimens  of  home-grown  fruit, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  a  melancholy  fact  that  so 
much  money  was  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the 
purchase  of  fruit  which  might  be  produced  at 
home.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
afterwards  entertained  the  Fruiterers'  Company 
and  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  dinner.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company,"  the  Lord  Mayor  remarked  that  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  gloried  in  tradi- 
tions. They  were  delighted  to  observe  old  customs, 
and  their  gathering  that  evening  was  in  accordance 
with  ancient  traditions.  Mr.  Dawson,  in  respond- 
ing, stated  that  the  Fruiterers'  Company  were  now 
formulating  a  scheme  by  which  they  hoped  that 
the  existing  means  of  bringing  fruit  into  London 
would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Dinner   to  the    Employes   of    Messrs. 

HURST  &  SON.— On  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  entertained  the  whole  of  the 
staff  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  of  Hounsditch,  at 
dinner  at  the  Holborn  Eestaurant,  in  celebration  of 
the  m  irriage  of  his  daughter  on  the  previous  day. 
Mr.  Sherwood  stated  there  were  thirty-two 
persons  at  present  in  his  employ  who  had  served 
the  house  for  periods  extending  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-six  years. 

Publications  Received.— The  Journal  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture,  September,  1900  (Laugliton  &  Co.,  1,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.).  This  includes  papers  on  :  the  Influence 
of  Manures  on  the  Botanical  Composition  of  Grass  Land,  by 
W.  Sonierville,  D.Sc.  ;  Imports  of  the  Cereal  Year,  Foreign 
Crops;  and  other  matters. — The  Orchid  Review  (illustrated), 
October  (Marshall  Bros.,  Keswick  House,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.). — lite  Book  Lover,  September.  Devoted  to  brief 
notices  of  new  books,  and  to  book  jottings  generally 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row).—  Seienee  and  Practice 
in  Gardening,  An  epitome  of  Twenty-four  Lectures  by  the 
StatT  of  the  South-eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  and  J. 
Wright. — The  Injurious  Scale  Insects  and  Mealy  Bugs  of  the 
Britiah  Isles,  by  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor 
Museum,  Chester.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  with  photographic  illustrations  by  the 
writer.— From  the  Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
Report  oil  the  Visit  of  the  Essex  Farmers'  Party  to  Denmark,  May 
and  June,  lriOO.  Compiled  by  T.  S.  Dyniond  from  notes  taken 
during  the  trip  by  members  of  the  party,  from  manuscripts  of 
the  addresses  delivered,  and  from  information  supplied  by  the 
Danish  experts  and  others,  and  illustrated  from  photographs 


by  Mr.  W.  E.  Watkins  and  Mr.  F.  Hughes  (County  Technical 
Laboratories,  Chelmsford). — Report  on  the  Penological  Observa- 
tions for  1899,  by  Edward  Mawley,  F.R.H.S.  These  reports 
increase  in  value  with  every  year  in  which  the  obbervations- 
are  carefully  registered  and  tabulated. — Les  Organisations  de 
V Horticulture  Danoise.  Par  Andreas  Madsen  (Copenhagen, 
Imprimerie  Nielsen  &  Lydiche). — Journal  de  la  Societe  d'Horti- 
culture  dn  Japan,  Nos.  9S  and  99,  for  July  and  August,  1900. 
Published  at  Tokio,  and  printed  in  Japanese.  —  Annates 
Agronomiques,  August  25.  This  includes  a  paper  by  M.  P.  P. 
Deherain,  on  the  Cultures  du  Champs  d'Experiences  de 
Grignon. — Journal  dc  hi  Societe  Nationals  d' Horticulture  de 
France  (84,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris).—  Bulletino  delta  R.  Societe' 
Toscana  di  Orticultura,  August  and  September. — Tijdschrift 
vonr  Tuinoouu: — Agricultural  Journal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
August  30.  —  Nuovo  Giornale  Botanico  Italiano,  October. 
Includes  :  Contribuzioni  all'  algologia  romana,  by  A.  Colozza:. 
Contribuzioni  alia  Flora  del  Piemonte,  I.  Flornla ;  Cres- 
centinese  e  delle  colline  del  Monferrato,  by  T.  Ferraris ; 
and  Alcune  ricerche  sulla  struttura  del  fusto,  delle  foglie, 
e  dei  frutti  di  un  esemplare  di  Juniperus  drupacea,  by 
C.  Papi.  —  Report  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  ttic- 
Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Saharanpur  and  Aniigadh, 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900.  "  The  season  was  very 
unfavourable  :  the  rain  was  excessive  during  June  and  July, 
while  there  were  only  slight  showers  in  August  and  Septembeiy 
The  successful  working  of  the  Saharanpur  Gardens  under 
these  circumstances  was  largely  due  to  the  generous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Irrigation  Department.  There  was  practically  no 
frost  during  the  winter.  .  .  .  The  crops  of  fruit  were  only 
moderate,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Vines,  for  which  the  dry 
season  proved  suitable.  The  Date  Palms  continue  to  progress. 
The  report  contains  an  interesting  account  of  Date  cultivation, 
in  Persia.  Experiments  are  being  tried  with  many  varieties 
of  imported  fruit-trees.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to- 
prupagate  Mangos  by  budding,  instead  of  by  grafting,  and 
interesting  results  have  been  obtained." — Jamaica,  Annual' 
Report  of  the  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations,  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1900,  by  W.  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  crops,  and  of  the  measures  of 
success  obtained  with  them.  —  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  Jamaica,  edited  by  William  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  July, 
1900.  Contains  articles  on  :  Rice  Culture  in  the  United  States 
(concluded),  and  the  Pomegranate. — Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous- 
formation,  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  July.  With 
tes  on :  the  Coco-uut  and  Plant  Vitality,  Myroxylon 
Pereira?,  or  Balsam  of  Peru ;  Tobacco,  Banana  Disease, 
Ipomea  Horsfalliaj,  and  Seedling  Canes.  —  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon,  "Circular,"  July,  1900.  Contains  papers  on  : 
Selected  Trees  suitable  for  Shade,  Wind-belts,  Timber,  and 
Fuel  Reserves,  &c,  by  H.  F.  Maemillan,  Curator;  and  Insect 
Pests  attacking  the  foregoing  Trees  in  Ceylon,  by  E.  Ernest 
Green,  Government  Entomologist.  Also,  Notes  on  Ceylon 
Botany,  signed  X.  Y.  (reprinted  from  the  Ceylon  Observer), — 
Lophotoearpus  of  the  United  States,  and  Sagittaria  Eatoni,  by 
J.  G.  Smith.  Printed  in  advance  from  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  September  27,  1899-. 
— Notes  on  the  Mosquilos  of  the  United  States,  by  L.  O.  Howard. 
From  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division, 
of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  25. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Anoda  layaterioides. — Mcehans'  Monthly,  September. 

Aotus  gracillima,  Meissner. — Revue  de  I' Horticulture 
Beige,  September.  A  New  Holland  Leguminous  plant,  with 
linear  leaves,  and  long  clusters  of  small  yellow,  pea-shaped 
flowers. 

Avocado  Pear,  Persea  gratis*ima.—  Rc vue  Horticoh,  Oct.  1. 

Begonia  Lafayette. — Revue  dc  V  Horticulture  Beige,  Sept- 
A  double  red,  tuberous-rooted  variety. 

Cytisus  canariensis. — Revue  de  V  Horticulture  Beige. 
October. 

Erica  Wilmorei. — Rcrnc  Horticolc,  September  1. 

Gooseberv  Whinham's  Inditstry.— Bulletin  d'Arborieidlurc. 
<t< .,  September. 

Incarvillea  compacta,  MaKimowicz. — Garten  Flora,  Sept.> 
t.  1470.  Western  China.  A  beautiful  hardy  perennial  of  the 
Bignonia  family. 

Magnolia  yulan  "  Alexandrtna."  —  A  late  -  flowering, 
variety.     Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  October. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  past  week  has  been  the  coldest  since  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  owing  to  the  great  warmth 
of  the  previous  four  days,  has  appeared  colder  by 
contrast  than  it  really  was.  On  four  successive 
days  the  shade  temperature  in  the  warmest  part  of: 
the  day  failed  to  reach  at  any  time  54°,  and  on  the 
coldest  night,  that  preceding  the  16th,  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  indicated  5"  of  frost 
— the  greatest  cold  as  yet  recorded  this  autumn. 
The  soil  is  now  becoming  cold,  but  is  at  present  4° 
warmer  at  2  feet  deep  than  at  1  foot  deep,  showing 
that  the  cold  has  not  yet  had  time  to  penetrate  to- 
the  lower  level.  A  little  rain  fell  on  three  days, 
but  only  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  has  again  been  a  good  record  of 
bright  sunshine,  the  average  duration  amounting 
to  5j  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  2  hours  a  day 
in  excess  of  the  October  average.     The  wind  has 
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varied  greatly  in  strength  during  the  week.  On 
one  day  the  mean  rate  of  movement  was  less  than 
a  mile  an  hour,  whereas  three  days  later  it  averaged 
12  miles  an  hour.  The  above-mentioned  frost  did 
no  injury  whatever  to  either  Nasturtiums  or 
Dahlias.  E.  M.,  Btrkhamsted,  October  16,  1900. 


lata,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  become  semi-sphe- 
rical  or  globular,  and  while  the  lower  branches  are 
horizontal,  they  gradually  ascend  and  form  a  sharper 
angle  towards  the  top  of  the  tree.     In  sessiliflora, 


BRITISH   OAKS. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  pedunculate 
•and  sessile-flowered  Oaks,  to  which  Mr.  W.  R. 
Fisher  calls  attention  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
September  22,  are,  we  should  imagine,  familiar  to 
most  foresters  in  Oak-growing  districts  where  the 
two  species  are  fairly  common.  In  many  localities, 
however,  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  comes  across 
the  sessile-flowered  Oak  at  all  ;  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  probably  the  rarest  indigenous  tree 
that  we  have.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  am  unable 
■to  explain,  as  we  have  soils  poor  and  dry  enough 
for  anything,  and  it  can  hardly  be  due  to  any 
peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate. 

In  planted  woods,  one  reason  why  the  pedun- 
culate variety  should  be  the  more  common,  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  Oak  of  the  park  and  hedge-row,  and  in  such 
situations  its  wide  crown  not  only  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns,  but  the  trees 
growing  on  grass,  the  acorns  may  be  collected 
much  more  readily  than  in  Oak-woods,  where  the 
surface-growth  is  usually  of  a  ranker  nature.  As 
nurserymen  make  no  distinctionjbetween  the  two, 
the  men  who  collect  acorns  for  them  naturally 
select  those  trees  beneath  which  they  can  pick 
them  up  in  the  quickest  time  ;  and  which,  growing 
•on  spots  to  which  the  odd- jobber  has  easy  access, 
are  come  across  most  readily. 

Years  ago,  however,  when  the  chief  aim  in 
view  was  the  production  of  ship  -  timber,  some 
method  of  selection  may  have  been  in  use  when 
planting  or  sowing,  as  the  pedunculate  Oak  is 
.much  better  adapted  for  producing  knees  and 
crooks  for  boat-building  than  the  other.  In  those 
days,  the  aim  of  the  forester  was  almost  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  it  is  (or  should  be)  to-day  : 
and  an  Oak  which  naturally  developed  a  tall, 
straight  stem  was  considered  an  undesirable  ac- 
quisition in  a  wood.  Owing  to  the  straighter  growth 
■of  Q.  sessiliflora,  its  lower  limbs  do  not  attain  to 
the  size  of  those  of  Q.  pedunculata  compared  with 
the  trunk,  while  those  which  form  the  crown 
■usually  spring  from  the  trunk  much  closer  to  each 
■other,  and  at  a  more  acute  angle  (see  photo- 
graphs, figs.  86,  S7).  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  on  "British  Oaks,"  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Romsey,  the  writer  states  that :  "At  the  time  Oak- 
timber  was  in  demand  for  the  navy,  sessiliflora,  or 
■the  durmast  Oak,  was  not  considered  fit  for  that 
purpose ;  indeed,  it  was  through  the  purveyors 
tfor  the  navy  that  the  distinction  was  often  drawn 
as  to  itB  inferior  quality,  being,  it  was  said,  more 
liable  to  dry-rot  :  and  this  tradition  still  lurks  in 
the  mind  of  the  older  woodmen,  several  tales  being 
told  and  localities  named  as  to  how  these  worthy 
gentlemen  were  deceived  into  passing  the  durmast 
Oak." 

Evelyn  draws  attention  to  the  difference  between 
what  he  calls  Quercus  urbanaand  Quercus  silvestris, 
the  former  "growing  more  upright,"  the  latter 
"affecting  to  spread  in  branches,  and  to  put  forth 
its  roots  more  above  ground,"  evidently  meaning 
sessiliflora  and  pedunculata  respectively.  He  re- 
-commends  the  planting  of  the  large-spreading  Oaks 
for  the  excellence  of  the  timber. 

Brown  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  superior  quality 
of  the  timber  of  pedunculata,  and  strongly  urges 
planters  to  use  it  in  preference  to  sessiliflora,  which 
latter,  by-the-by,  he  thought  to  be  the  quicker 
grower  of  the  two.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
■the  general  appearance  of  the  trees  is  a  surer  means 
■of  identification  than  their  botanical  characteristics, 
with  which  most  practical  men  will  agree.  One  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  formation  of  the  crown.     In  peduncu- 


Fio.  86. — sessile  oak:  q.  sessiliflora,  growing  on 
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This  does  not  hold  good  in  all  trees,  and  condi- 
tions of  growth  modify  it  more  or  less  in  many 
cases,  but  these  two  crown  types  will  be  found 
generally  represented  in  the  two  species.  To  the 
botanist  such  characteristics  would  have  no  signi- 
ficance, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
reluctance  of  many  to  accept  distinctions  which 
are  rather  general  than  particular,  and  which  have 
a  tendency  to  disappear  when  one  goes  closely  into 
letails. 

Mr.  Fisher  states  that  the  pedunculate  variety 
comes  into  leaf  later  than  the  other.  In  the  report 
of  the  Forest  Phonological  observations  made  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  from  1SS5  to  1S91,  I  find  it 
stated  that  out  of  twenty  stations  from  which 
returns  were  obtained,  ten  gave  the  leafing  of  sessili- 
flora two  days  ;  five,  three  days  ;  three,  four  days  ; 
and  two,  five  days  behind  pedunculata.  Hess  also 
tates  sessiliflora  to  be  later  than  pedunculata. 

Of  the  two,  sessiliflora  is  said  to  suffer  less  from 
insects,  especially  from  the  attacks  of  the  Oak-leaf 
roller  -  moth,  which  occasionally  defoliates  the 
Oaks  over  large  areas.  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  states  that  in  an  attack  in  1S88, 
sessiliflora  was  almost  uninjured  by  the  cater- 
pillars ;  and  a  resident  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  noticed 
the  same  thing  in  1SS1,  another  point  of  distinction 
which  the  botanist  would  iguo'e,  but  which  is  of 
mportance  to  the  forester.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


FlG.    S7. — PEDUNCULATE    OAK  1    Q,.    PEDUNCULATA,    GROWING 
ON   DEEP   LIGHT    LOAil,    BOWOOD,    WILTS. 


on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  a  point  iu 
the  growth  of  the  tree  at  which  the  whole  of  the 
branches  which  form  the  crown  begin  to  ascend  at 
pretty  much  the  same  arjgle,  giving  it  an  oval  or 
elongated  shape. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  MOCKER-NUT  (CARYA  TOMENTOSA). 

Although  the  Caryas  have  hitherto  been  un- 
accountably neglected  in  English  gardens,  they 
undoubtedly  rank  amongst  the  very  best  of  fine- 
foliaged  trees.  C.  tomentosa,  and  the  rather 
similar  C.  sulcata,  for  instance,  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  striking  of  all  hardy  trees  bearing  pinnate 
leaves.  No  others  have  foliage  whose  leaf-divisions 
are  so  large.  They  are  both  stately  trees,  notable 
in  a  young  state  for  their  straight,  erect  trunk,  and 
well-balanced  growth.  In  C.  tomentosa  the  leaf 
consists  of  five  divisions,  the  three  terminal  ones  of 
which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  basal  pair, 
each  leaflet  measuring  1  foot  in  length,  by  6  inches 
iu  width.  The  largest  leaves  are  about  20  inches 
long,  the  leaf-stalk  and  under-surface  being  downy. 
These  measurements  will  show  this  tree  to  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  any  of  a  similar 
character  that  can  be  grown  in  this  country.  But 
besides  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  the  handsome 
form  of  the  tree,  it  has  one  other  merit  that  is 
pirticularly  in  evidence  just  now.  This  is  the 
plendid  autumnal  colouring  of  the  foliage.  In 
ooth  C.  tomentosa  and  C.  sulcata,  the  leaves  die  off 

beautiful  bright  yellow.  This  colour,  together 
with  the  great  size  of  the  leaves,  render  them,  in 
the  early  days  of  October,  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  of  hardy  trees.  There  are  some  nice 
specimens  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  not  as  yet 
more  than  half  grown,  but  still  large  enough  to 
show  the  qualities  of  the  species.  During  the 
Bunny  days  in  the  early  part  ot  the  month,  they  lit 
up  the  grounds  almost  as  much  as  groups  of 
Sunflowers  do.  Caryas  are  more  appreciated  on  the 
continent  than  they  are  with  us,  and  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  they  are  grown  for  sale  by  our 
nurserymen.  All  of  them  are  natives  of  North 
America,      most      of      them      being      known     as 

Hickories." 

Gleditschia  japonica. 
Among  the  more  recent  introductions  from  Japan 
this  new  Gleditschia  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  likely 
to  prove  a  handsome  and  interesting  addition  to 
our  hardy  trees.  Professor  Sargent,  to  whose 
travels  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago  we  owe  a  very 
extended  knowledge  of  the  forest  flora  of  that 
country,  says  that,  as  it  appeared  on  the  mountains 
of  Japan,  this  Gleditschia  is  a  more  beautiful  tree 
than  any  of  the  species  common  in  cultivation,  and 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  become  a  valuable  addi- 
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tion  to  the  exotic  trees  suitable  for  the  parks  and 
avenues  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  There 
is  a  batch  of  young  trees  at  Kew  which,  although 
only  a  few  feet  high,  promise  to  bear  out  this 
opinion.  In  Japan  it  grows  60  feet  to  70  feet 
high,  and,  like  the  American  " Honey-Locust'' 
(G.  triacanthos),  it  is  very  formidably  armed  with 
branching  spines.  The  leaves,  which  are  usually 
doubly -pinnate,  measure  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  length. 
The  flowers  of  the  Gleditschias  are,  of  course,  of  no 
account  as  regards  beauty,  being  very  small  and 
green  ;  but  the  seed  pods  are  always  striking,  and 
are.  indeed,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  to  be 
seen  in  our  hardy  trees.  In  this  Japanese  species 
they  are  thin  and  flattened,  wavy,  and  upwards  of 
1  foot  long.  Prof.  Sargent  says  that  long  strings 
of  these  pods  are  displayed  for  sale  in  many  towns 
of  northern  Japan,  the  pulp  they  contain  being 
used  for  washing  cloth.    W.  J.  B. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 


AGAPANTHUS   UMBELLATUS  IN  T3E 
FLOWER-GARDEN. 

For  breaking  up  the  somewhat  flat  bedding 
system  practised  in  these  gardens,  nothing  has 
proved  better  than  this  well-known  plant.  We 
have  a  score  of  healthy  plants  in  16-inch 
pots.  They  have  bright  green  arching  foliage,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  stems  from  3  to  4  feet 
high.  The  pots  are  partially  plunged,  and  the 
plant's  ample  leafage  screens  what  portion  remains 
above  ground. 

When  the  plants  have  made  several  crowns,  and 
appear  to  have  become  too  large  for  the  pots,  they 
are  divided  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  A  compost  consisting  largely  of  loam, 
with  some  old  mortar  rubble  and  a  small  portion  of 
dried  cow-manure  and  river-sand,  suits  them  well. 

Copious  supplies  of  water  are  afforded  through- 
out their  season  of  growth,  and  the  plants  are 
removed  to  the  houses  on  the  approach  of  sharp 
frosts.  During  winter  sufficient  water  is  afforded 
them  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  quite  dry.  A 
disused  greenhouse,  or  a  fairly  dry  cellar,  will  suit 
the  plants  for  the  winter. 

In  mild  districts  near  the  sea  this  African  plant 
is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter,  if 
some  protection  be  afforded  about  the  crowns  and 
roots. 

Abutilon  Sawitzii. 

I  have  found  that  this  pretty  variegated  plant  is 
not  suited  for  bedding-out  in  summer  in  this 
district.  Even  after  a  period  of  preparation  by 
hardening  the  plants,  the  variety  has  proved  to  be 
too  delicate  for  this  purpose.  The  leaves  have  little 
substance  in  them,  and  they  soon  become  brown 
and  blistered.  A  few  plants  that  I  have  cultivated 
for  a  time  in  a  cool  greenhouse  are  damaged  in  a 
lesser  degree.  This  pretty  Abutilon,  therefore, 
requires  the  conditions  of  a  temperate-house  in 
order  to  develop  suitably  for  decorative  purposes. 

There  is  no  prettier  plant  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  dinner-table.  If  cuttings  be  taken  at  once 
from  plants  that  have  become  leggy,  they  will 
become  rooted  before  severe  weather  occurs,  aDd 
should  then  be  potted  off  into  2J-inch  pots,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  warm 
temperature.  H.  T.  Martin,  Stoneleigh  Gardens, 
Kinilworth. 

THE    CULTIVATION   OF   HERBS 
IN  SURREY. 

The  extent  to  which  herbs  are  sold  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  counties  would  probably 
surprise  a  chemist's  assistant  from  the  South  of 
England  if  he  were  to  take  a  situation  in  a  large 
manufacturing  town,  such  as  Sheffield,  Lancaster, 
or  Leicester,  &c.  The  mill  operatives  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  to  doctor  themselves  with  herbs,  and  succeed 
fairly  well  in  the  treatment  of  all  ordinary  ail- 
ments.     Some  of    the   herbal  remedies,   such  as 


composition  essence,  are  regularly  used  as  a  drink 
by  those  who  start  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
work,  thus  saving  the  time  required  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  added  to  a  cup 
of  water  makes  a  drink  that  stimulates  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  as  quickly  and  as  effectually  as 
a  cup  of  warm  tea.  Herb  beer  is  also  largely  used 
as  a  drink,  being  less  intoxicating  than  ordinary 
ale,  besides  being  cheaper.  The  trade  in  packets 
of  herbs  is  therefore  one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  herbs  are  generally  imported  from  Germany, 
but  the  inferior  quality  of  German  produce,  arising 
from  various  admixtures  of  other  plants,  dirt,  or 
excessive  drying,  which  reduces  the  herbs  to  stalks 
and  powder  when  much  handled,  has  led  to  an 
endeavour  to  grow  in  this  country  those  most  in 
demand. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  better  quality  of  herbs  has  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Potter  &  Clarke,  the  well-known  whole- 
sale herbalists,  who  have  now  a  herb  farm  of  about 
40  acres  devoted  to  this  purpose  near  Carshalton, 
in  Surrey.  The  herbs  principally  grown  at  present 
are  Pennyroyal,  Peppermint,  Hyssop,  Yarrow, 
Mugwort,  Wormwood,  Tansy,  Feverfesv,  Marsh- 
mallow,  Germander  (Tenormin  chanuedrys),  Rue, 
Lavender,  Balm,  American  Golden  Rod  (Solidago), 
Comfrey,  Greater  Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus), 
Southernwood  (Artemisia  abrotanum),  Stinking 
Orache  (Chenopodium  olidum),  and  Cotton  Laven- 
der (Santolina  chamascyparissus).  Small  quantities 
of  Belladonna  and  Henbane  and  Savine  are  grown, 
and  a  notable  quantity  of  Datura  tatula,  the 
purplish  stems  and  lilac  flowers  of  which  were  in 
excellent  condition  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  early 
in  August.  The  plants  are  grown  in  rows,  with 
sufficient  space  between  most  of  them  to  allow  a 
little  circulation  of  air  between  the  separate  plants 
when  fully  grown.  In  the  case  of  Camomile  and 
Tansy  and  Cotton  Lavender,  the  long  ridges  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  white  or  golden  colour  that  gave 
quite  a  pretty  appearance  to  the  fields. 

The  ordinary  culinary  herbs  are  also  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring powdered  flavouring  herbs  for  winter  use. 
These  include  Parsley,  Spearmint,  summer  and 
winter  Savory  (Satureia  hortensis  and  S.  montana), 
garden  Marjoram  (Origanum  marjorana),  Thyme, 
Lamon  Thyme,  Tarragon  (Artemesia  dracunculus), 
and  Red  and  White  Sage. 

The  Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  Lavender,  Balm, 
Savine,  and  Tansy,  are  not  grown  for  distillation  of 
oil,  but  for  dried  herbs  only.  The  Marshmallow  is 
grown  not  only  for  the  herbage,  but  for  the  fresh 
roots,  for  which  there  is  a  limited  demand  ;  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  Messrs.  Potter  &  Clarke  are  the 
only  cultivators  of  it  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
Camomile  flowers  are  dried  on  the  spot  by  dry- 
heat  on  trays  in  a  drying-room,  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, but  as  they  do  not  last  long  in  good  con- 
dition, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pick  them  at  the 
right  moment  in  dry  weather,  and  to  dry  them  off 
quickly  of  good  colour,  when  there  are  large  quan- 
tities to  deal  with,  the  dried  flowers  having  usually 
to  be  subsequently  sorted  according  to  colour.  The 
foliage  of  the  Camomile  is  also  dried  as  a  herb, 
there  being  a  fair  demand  for  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
herb-beer.  The  herbs  when  coming  into  flower 
are  cut  and  tied  into  packets  and  dried  in  the 
shade  in  large  sheds,  hung  on  strings,  and 
packed  as  closely  as  allows  a  thorough  current  of 
air  to  pass  through  in  every  direction.  The 
rapidity  of  drying  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
weather  to  some  extent,  in  fine  weather  taking 
about  four  or  six  days. 

The  largest  demand  at  present  is  for  Pennyroyal, 
Yarrow,  Hyssop,  Peppermint,  Feverfew,  Marsh- 
mallow,  Wormwood,  Mugwort,  and  Rue.  For 
Chenopodium  olidum,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a 
demand  for  more  than  the  firm  is  yet  able  to  grow. 
The  plant  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  as  it  will 
sow  itself  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  communicates 
its  fishy  odour  to  everything  it  touches — temporarily, 
at  all  events.  Savine  herb  is  in  less  demand  than 
formerly,  but  the  demand  for  Yarrow,  which  is  a 


very  popular  diaphoretic  for  a  cold,  is  so  large,  that 
although  it  grows  wild  almost  anywhere,  it  is  so 
much  finer  under  cultivation  that  it  pays  to  grow 
it.  Santolina  cham^cyparissus  is  chiefly  exported 
to  our  colonies.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly, 
but  is  so  well  manured  that  it  has  quite  a  blackish 
colour,  and  the  plants  evidently  thrive  well.  The 
ground  is  level,  and  is  ploughed  as  in  a  Wheat-field, 
each  herb  having  a  separate  ridge  to  itself  right 
across  the  field. 

The  cultivation  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wren, 
who  takes  great  interest  in  the  venture,  and  who 
kindly  conducted  me  over  the  herb  farm.  At 
present  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  profitable,  the 
expenses  of  buildings  for  drying  the  herbs  and  of 
rent  for  land  and  labour  at  present  only  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  produce,  leaving  practically  no  profit. 
But  these  are  initial  expenses  necessary  in  every 
business,  and  if  the  higher  price  obtainable  for 
carefully-dried,  well-grown  English  herbs  can  be 
kept  up,  there  seems  a  probability  that  in  a  few 
years  the  growing  of  herbs  may  be  made  a  paying 
industry.  Mr.  Wren  hopes  in  time  to  be  able  to 
grow  such  rare  herbs  as  Ground  Pine  (Ajuga 
chama>pitys),  and  possibly  some  American  plants, 
such  as  Scutellaria  lateriflora  and  Hamamelis 
virginica.  Ground  Pine  is  gradually  being  exter- 
minated on  the  Kentish  Hills,  and  if  some  of  the 
rarer  herbs  can  be  cultivated  on  a  commercial  scale, 
several  of  our  less  common  British  plants  will  be 
spared  to  rejoice  the  eyes  of  botanists.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  such  plants  as  Varrow,  Ground  Pine, 
Germander,  Vervain,  Woodsage,  &c  ,  generation, 
after  generation,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  might 
be  worthy  of  chemical  investigation.  As  yet  we 
can  hardly  say  that  we  know  the  principles  to 
which  the  diuretic  and  cholagogue  properties  of 
Dandelion,  and  the  tonic  properties  of  Camomile 
are  due,  although  they  are  both  British  Pharma- 
copoeia articles.  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.,  in. 
"  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 


©bltuary. 

William  Adam  Gater.—  This  noted  Rose 
cultivator,  for  many  years  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  died  at  Slough  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  65,  after  a  wasting  illness  of  some  weeks.  Born 
at  Cheshunt,  he  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Adam  Paul,  the  father  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  late 
Mi.  Chas.  Turner  in  1858,  having  charge  of  the  Rose 
department,  and  especially  the  culture  of  specimen 
Roses  in  pots  for  exhibition.  One  of  his  greatest 
successes  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical 
Congress,  held  at  South  Kensington  in  May,  1860, 
when  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for 
ten  Roses  in  pots  not  exceeding  13  inches  in 
diameter  for  a  single  specimen  ;  with  twenty  Roses 
in  pots  not  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  a 
second  prize  for  six  standard  Roses  in  pots.  Of 
the  ten  Roses  shown  in  1866,  B  Souvenir  de  la. 
Malmaison,  Tea  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  H. P.'s 
Victor  Verdier  and  General  Jacqueminot  still  find  a, 
place  in  lists  ;  the  single  specimen  was  a  magni- 
ficent example  of  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant.  Another 
noteworthy  exhibit  was  that  made  in  1875,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Whi  tsun  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Trafford, 
where  seven  railway  trucks,  laden  with  specimen 
Roses  and  Azaleas,  were  sent  by  special  train  to 
Manchester  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  A 
still  greater  undertaking  occurred  in  18S2,  when  a 
very  large  exhibition  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  ; 
on  that  occasion  seventy  large  specimen  Roses  were 
sent  from  Slough,  and  two  days  were  occupied  in 
getting  them  to  their  destination.  Eleven  vans  and 
twenty-one  horses  had  to  be  requisitioned  for  the 
purpose.  The  Slough  specimen  Roses  also  won 
honours  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere. 

There    are    records    extant   of  two    memorable 
specimens  of  Gater's  growth  having  been  exhibited 
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one  was  H.  P.  Klward  Morren,  shown  at  Man- 
cheater,  with  130  large  and  finely  -  developed 
blooms ;  the  other,  H  P.  Paul  Perras,  with 
300  expanded  blossoms. 

During  the  time  that  (later  had  charge  of  the 
Slough  Roses,  the  following  new  varieties  were 
sent  out  from  the  Royal  Nursery  :— John  Stuart 
Mill,  The  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Royal  Standard, 
OxoniaD.  Miss  Hassard,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  and  the 
popular  Crimson  Rambler.  The  last  London  Show 
attended  by  (later  was  that  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  in 
May  last.  The  success  achieved  by  this  worthy 
rosarian,  can  be  attributed  to  something  like  a 
subtle  understanding  of  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  varieties  he  grew,  and  his  almost  unrivalled 
skill  in  so  timing  the  plants  so  as  to  be  at  their  very 
beet  just  when  required.  He  was  a  chief  among 
Rose  cultivators,  and  on  not  a  few  occasions,  when 
pitting  his  strength  against  other  growers,  it  was 
his  capacity  for  developing  such  a  superb  finish  to 
his  plants,  which  gained  for  him  the  premier 
award.  7?.  D. 


A   KOSE    GARDEN. 

On  p.  267,  under  Enquiry,  "Rose"  asked  some 
reader  of  these  pages  to  suggest  a  design  for  a 
Rose  garden.  The  ground  was  said  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  to  be  IS  yards  wide  at 
the  top  or  narrow  end,  25  yards  at  the  bottom, 
and  30  yards  long."  It  was  also  requested  that 
beds  should  be  recommended  that  would  be  of  a 
Bhape  for  pillars  and  arches.  In  fig.  SS  we  repro- 
duce the  first  suggestion  that  has  come  to  hand  from 
a  correspondent,  and  do  so  without  expressing  an 
opinion  up ra  its  merits.  "  Rose  "  omitted  to  state 
his  case  accurately,  because  a  piece  of  ground 
18  yards  at  top  and  25  yards  at  base  could  not  pos- 
sibly  be  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  widest  por- 
tion of  which,  of  course,  is  a  point  near  the  centre. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  has  taken  "Rose's" 
measurements  to  be  literal,  and  accordingly  has  a 
piece  of  ground  like  the  section  of  a  drinking-glass. 
The  explanatioos  given  under  the  illustration  will 
show  how  it  was  suggested  the  beds  should  be 
planted.  We  have  since  received  another  plan 
from  a  correspondent,  which  we  hope  to  reproduce 
shortly. 


Home  Correspondence. 

LARGE  MELON  FRUITS.— In  August  I  cut  from 
one  Melon  plant  four  fruits  of  the  variety  Best-of- 
All,  which  together  weighed  31  lb.  6  oz.  The 
heaviest  was  S  lb.  11  oz.,  and  the  lightest 
7  lb.  3  oz.  G.  Groves,  Ttmph  House  Gardens, 
Great  Marlow. 

SEEDLING  BEGONIAS. —Visiting  Chesterfield 
Gardens,  Watham  Road,  Croydon,  the  residence  of 
T.  Rigby,  Esq  ,  recently,  I  saw  a  splendid  bitch  of 
Seedling  Begonias  with  siDgle  flowers.  They  were 
raised  last  year,  and  have  been  grown  in  pots  this 
year.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Chas.  Welstead,  by  whom 
they  were  raised,  has  been  kind  enough  to  enclose 
three  flowers  for  jour  inspection.  M.  E.  Mills, 
Coombe  House  Gardens,  Croydon,  [Very  magni- 
ficent tiowers.  One  of  them  nearly  5  inches  across, 
and  of  good  circular  form,  has  fine  petals,  with 
pretty,  wavy  margins.  In  colour  it  is  pale  yellow, 
with  orange-red  staining  at  the  base  of  two  of  the 
segments,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  remaining  two. 
The  flowers  are  borne  upon  good,  stout  stems.   Ed.  J. 

THE  CAPE  GOOSEBERRY. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  October  9,  1900,  I  entered  a  small  exhibit  of 
Cape  Gooseberries.  The  plants  of  which  they  were 
the  produce  correspond  in  Pbysalis  peruviana,  of 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Horticxdture.  The  flower 
has  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal  division  ; 
every  flower  sets,  one  at  each  joint,  and  is  followed 
by  the  characteristic  fruit  of  this  genus.  Its  flavour 
is  rich  and  sui  generis.  This  fruit  makes  one  of  the 
best  jams  known.  I  grew  the  plants  which  pro- 
ducea  the  fruit  exhibited  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse. 
I  have  some  also  in  the  open  ground,  which  have 
made  far  more  vigorous  growth  than  those  in  pots 


under  glass,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  fruit  has  not  ripened  yet.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  the  Cape  Gooseberry  in  the  South  of 
England.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  one 
would. try  and  cross  this  l'hysalis  with  P.  Franchetti. 
If  the  cross  succeeded,  by  selection,  a  new  and 
valuable  fruit  might  be  the  result.  X  obtained 
the  seeds  of  this  Pbysalis  from  Messrs  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Alke- 
kengi  doux.  Last  year  I  grew  some  in  the  open 
ground,  and  from  the  scattered  fruit,  this  year 
some  plants  germinated  spontaneously,  and  made 
vigorous  growth.  The  inference  is  that  the  Cape 
Gooseberry  might  easily  be  naturalised  in  the 
South  of  England.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing. 

CRACKING  OF  MUSCAT  GRAPES.— The  fact  of 
"Anxious  to  Know's  "  Muscat  Grapes  cracking  in 
the  manner  described  on  p.  275  may  be  attributed 
to  one  or  all  of  the  following  conditions  :  1,  An 
unduly  moist  and  warm,  close  atmosphere  ;  2,  Im- 
perfect root-action  ;  and  3,  Uncongenial  nature  and 
condition  of  the  soil  forming  the  border  in  which 
the  roots  are  growing,  which  may  be  lacking  in 
fertility,  or  be  badly  drained.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery,  which  may 
have  been  kept  too   hot   and   too   moist,  and  the 
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Pic.  88.  — SrCCESTED  DESIGN  for  a  kose-carden. 

1,  Round  bed  to  be  planted  with  "  pillar  "  Roses. 

2.  H.P.  Roses. 
4,  Tea  Roses 

6,  Climbing  varieties  for  arches. 
6,  Half-staudard  Roses. 


reverse  in  turns  during  the  period  the  Grapes  were 
completing  the  last  swelling.  If  Grapes  experience 
a  check  in  the  process  of  the  last  swelling  through 
the  soil  about  the  roots  being  allowed  to  become 
unduly  dry  for  a  short  time  before  applying  a 
liberal  application  of  water  at  the  roots,  such 
mischief  complained  of  would  be  likely  to  result. 
"Anxious  to  Know"  does  not  say  whether  the 
berries  had  attained  to  full  sizj  or  not  before  they 
began  to  crack.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleiyh. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. — From  a  decorative  point  of 
view  there  are  none  to  equal  the  varieties  Magnifi- 
cent, Britannia,  and  Night.  These  bloom  with  the 
freedom  of  Pompons,  and  are  borne  on  long  stems, 
quite  clear  of  the  foliage.  They  also  produce  perfect 
blooms  continuously,  which  a  large  number  of  this 
section  fail  to  do.    W.  H.  Aggett,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

PALMS  FLOWERING  AT  TORQUAY.  —  Palms 
which  have  flowered  in  the  open  here  this  summer 
include  Corypha  australis,  over  20  feet  high ; 
Chama?rops  excelsa,  not  quite  \ih  feet  high — both 
planted  twenty- nine  years  ago;  C.  humilis  and  C. 
Fortunei,  which  I  take  to  besynonymous  with  Trachy- 
earpus  Fortunei  [Yes].  The  flowers  of  C.  excelsa 
are  magnificent,  but  they  do  not  ripen  seed  here. 
Corypha  australis,  of  which  I  have  obtained  young 
plants  from  seeds  ripened  here,  has  flowers  of  pale 
lemon  colour  ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 


the  great  buttercup-yellow  flowers  of  Cbamserops 
excelsa,  which  are  like  imperial  crowns,  and  have 
a  wonderful  effect  at  the  latter  end  of  May  and  in 
early  June.  H.  Hamilton  Ramsey,  Duncan  House, 
Torquay.  [Both  Obamferops  excelsa  aod  C.  For- 
tunei are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Trachycarpus. 
Ed] 

ORNAMENTAL  CRAB  JOHN  DOWNIE  is  a  most 
useful  variety,  of  good  habit,  and  very  pretty, 
whether  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  fruits  make  an 
excellent  jelly,  equal  in  colour  to  that  made  from 
Red  Currants.  Preserved  whole  in  syrup  the 
flavour  is  most  enjoyable.  R.  M.,  Newbury. 

HARDINESS  OF  THE  SWEET  PEA  —It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  interesting  and  instructive  leader  on 
the  above  subject,  which  appeared  on  p.  190,  may 
induce  growers  to  treat  these  valuable  flowers  as 
hardy  annuals  instead  of  raising  them  in  heat  in 
the  spring  for  early  bloom.  In  the  article  referred 
to,  any  date  between  October  and  June  is  held  as 
suitable  for  sowing.  In  the  south-west,  September 
sowings  are  often  made  with  good  results,  as  in 
average  winters  in  that  locality  the  plants  will  pull 
through  with  little  or  no  protection,  if  the  growth 
is  not  sappy  from  high  feeding.  One  year,  by  way 
of  experiment,  a  sowing  was  made  between  two 
glasshouses  in  the  middle  of  August.  When  growth 
stopped  for  the  year,  the  Peas  had  reached  a  height 
of  3  feet  6  inches.  During  the  winter  the  grass 
thermometer  showed  49"  of  frost,  but  0  5°  of  frost 
was  the  greatest  cold  experienced.  The  foliage 
passed  through  the  winter  practically  unharmed, 
and  with  the  mean  temperature  of  April  slightly 
above  the  average,  and  no  frost  registered  on  the 
screen  thermometer  in  that  month  or  during  May, 
the  Peas  came  into  good  bloom  in  the  latter  month. 
Doubtless,  in  a  more  Bevere  season,  or  further 
north,  the  experiment  would  not  have  proved  so 
satisfactory,  but  it  proves  that,  under  the  genial 
climatic  conditions  which  usually  prevail  in  tbe 
south-west,  it  may  be  made  with  a  fair  hope  of 
successful  result.  I  note  that  the  practice  of 
damping  the  seeds  and  rolling  them  in  red  lead  is 
considered  to  be  an  infallible  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  mice.  As  regards  Sweet  Pea  seeds,  I 
hold  the  same  opinion  expressed  on  p.  190,  namely, 
ihat  mice  rarely  meddle  with  these.  Tnis  I  have 
kuown  to  be  the  cise  where  the  plague  of  mice 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  intact  rows  of 
edible  Peas,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Even 
dampiog  the  seeds  with  petroleum  and  rolling  them 
in  red  lead  proved  no  preventive  to  their  destruc- 
tion. The  red  husks  would  be  found  in  the  morniDg 
lying  on  the  ground  minus  their  contents,  and  the. 
mice  gave  no  evidence  of  being  harmed  by  their 
feast.  In  the  same  place  they  evinced  a  pronounced 
predilection  for  the  seeds  of  Chilies,  and  every 
seed-pan  not  covered  with  glass  was  robbed  of  its 
contents.  After  the  great  Sweet  Pea  Show  and 
Conference  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  these  lovely 
flowers  will  be  brought  still  more  before  tbe  public. 
The  chief  need  now  is  the  ability  to  make  a 
choice  selection  out  of  the  enormous  number 
catalogued.  I  am  glad  to  see,  from  a  note  on 
p.  171,  that  a  Classification  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  three  best 
varieties  in  each  colour  section,  and  shall  anxiously 
await  its  publication.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  encountered  in  compiling  a  list, 
is  the  impossibility  of  accurately  describing  the 
colours  of  the  various  flowers.  Thus,  there  are  no 
true  blues,  though  numbers  of  Sweet  Peas  are 
termed  blue,  and  there  are  no  real  scarlets.  Of  the 
varieties  classed  as  blue,  scarlet,  and  crimson, 
scarcely  two  are  of  the  same  tint,  totally  different 
shades  being  treated  as  of  the  same  colour  ; 
another  difficulty  being  thereby  placed  ia  the  way 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  a  selection  with- 
out seeing  the  flowers.  After  an  inspection  of 
various  collections  during  the  past  summer,  the 
following  twenty  varieties,  mostly  self  tints,  appear 
to  be  among  the  best  of  tbeir  respective  colours, 
though  having  followed  thegenerally  accepted  colour 
descriptions,  these  can  only  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mately representing  their  shades  in  some  cases. 
White— Sadie  Burpee  and  Emily  Henderson; 
blush — Venus  and  Hon.  F.  Bouverie  ;  pale  yellow 
— Queen  Victoria;  salmon — Lady  Penzince  ;  mauve 
— Countess  of  Radnor;  heliotrope  —  Fascination; 
pink — Lovely  ;  rose — Lord  Kenyon  and  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  scarlet — Gorgeous  and  Salopian  ;  crimson 
— Mars  and  Firefly  ;  maroon — Black  Knight ;  purple 
— Duke  of  Westminster  and  Monarch  ;  blue — Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton  and  Countess  Cadogan.  S.  W.  F,, 
Devon. 
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LYCHNIS  GRANDIFLORA.—  I  was  glad  to  read 
Mr.  Jenkins'  note  on  p.  2S0  regarding  this  plant, 
and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  probable  failure  or 
success  we  may  have  with  it  in  our  gardens.  My 
plant  did  not  come  from  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son, 
but  my  note  upon  it  appears  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  when  the  engraving 
taken  from  the  flower  shown  by  that  firm  was 
ready  for  insertion.  I  have  referred  to  the  figure 
of  L.  coronata  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  find  that  the  plate  is  an  exact  representation 
of  what  I  flowered  this  year  as  L.  grandiflora, 
this  latter  name  being  given  by  Curtis  as  one  of  its 
synonyms.  The  plate  is,  however,  from  a  flower 
at  a  more  perfect  stage  than  that  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  there  being  no  apparent  gap 
between  the  petals,  with  the  result  that  the  blooms 


L.  alba  flore-pleno,  better  known  as  L.  vespertina 
fl.-pl.,  and  will  possibly  need  to  be  increased  in  a 
similar  way,  although  it  produces  seed.  Curtis 
tells  us  that  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Dr.  Fothergill  in  1774,  and  that  he  saw  it  in  the 
doctor's  garden  at  Upton.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn- 
by- Dumfries,  N.B. 

EUCALYPTI  IN  SCOTLAND.— In  addition  to  the 
buds  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  sent  by  me  last 
week  from  the  garden  of  Cromla,  Corrie,  in  Arran, 
I  now  send  similar  corymbs  of  E.  coccifera  from 
the  garden  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  John  McEwan, 
Free  Church  Minister,  Roseneath,  Dumbarton- 
shire. His  manse  is  opposite  to  Greenock,  and  in 
a  direct  line  only  six  miles  from  it.  The  tree  was 
planted  there  in  1SS6,  passed  through  the  severe 


SWEET  PEAS.— I  enclose  you  a  photograph  of 
Sweet  Peas.  They  were  planted  out  from  pots  under 
hand-lights  in  March  last,  and  commenced  to  bloom 
in  May,  from  which  date  they  have  continued  to 
present  a  mass  of  flower  until  the  middle  of 
October.  I  always  trench  the  ground  3  feet  deep, 
and  add  a  liberal  dressing  of  cow-manure  and 
soot  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  is  especially 
helpful  should  the  summer  prove  dry.  Early 
staking  is  very  important  for  the  safety  of  the 
roots,  and  it  affords  a  little  protection,  too,  if  a  few 
sprays  of  Yew  are  used  with  them.  New  sticks, 
with  plenty  of  twiggy  pieces  on  them,  about  S  to 
10  feet  high,  are  much  the  best.  The  beauty  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  is  seen  when  they  are  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will.  Before  the  weather  becomes  hot 
and  dry,  a  good  mulch  of  well-decomposed  manure 


Fig.  89. — pyrus  (sinensis  =)  ussuriensis.     (see  p.  300.) 


are  almost  circular,  I  find  that  a  plate  of  L. 
coronata  is  given  in  Maund's  Botanic  Garden, 
but  the  plant  there  shown  is  not  the  same, 
neither  the  flower  nor  the  leaves  being  like  those 
shown  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  The  description  in  the 
Dictionary  oj  Gardening  of  L.  coronaria  refers  to  a 
South  European  plant,  and  I  take  the  figure  to  be 
that  of  our  old  friend  Agrostemma  (now  Lychnis) 
coronaria,  although  the  Agrostemmas  are  described 
under  that  name  in  the  work.  Whatever  it  is,  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  our  L.  grandiflora.  The 
fact  of  its  having  been  in  cultivation  but  lost  is  no 
proof  that  the  plant  is  tender.  Many  old  plants 
have  been  lost  from  other  causes,  and  there  occurs 
to  me  at  the  time  the  case  of  the  little  alpine, 
Morisia  hypoga-i,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
which  was  lost  to  cultivation  for  years,  probably 
because  it  had  not  been  widely  enough  distributed. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  L.  grandiflora  will 
withstand  all  our  winters — that  we  have  yet  to 
test,  i It  seems    in   its  growth  to  be   much  like 


winter  of  1894-5  uninjured.*  "Bloomed  middle 
of  June,  1891,  when  only  6  feet  7  inches  in  height, 
and  has  continued  to  bloom  every  year  since." 
The  tree  now  measures  20j  inches  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
only  six  buds  in  the  corymb,  while  in  that  of  the 
amygdalina  there  are  a  dozen.  I  sjnd  you  also  a 
twig  of  E.  regnans  (Giant  Gum),  I  brought  it  from 
Cromla  last  week  ;  but  as  it  is  not  in  bud,  I  did 
not  send  it  then.  The  tree  ''  was  planted  in 
1S92  ;  in  autumn  of  1S94  its  height  was  10  ft.  5  in." 
In  that  winter  it  was  cut  to  the  ground.  It 
is  now  about  the  same  height  as  in  1S94.  It  did 
not  suffer  much  last  winter,  while  a  plant  of  the 
Red  Gum  (E.  rostrata)  growing  beside  it  was 
killed.  In  Australia  it  becomes  the  tallest  tree  in 
the  world.  David  Landsborougli,  Henderson  Manse, 
Kilmarnock,  October  11,  1900. 

*  Australian  and  other  Foreign   Trees  in   Scotland. — Pro- 
eedings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  SOS— 527, 
uary,  1S96. 


forms  an  excellent  dressing.  To  prolong  the 
blooming  period,  I  remove  the  newly-formed  seed- 
pods  daily.  Slugs  and  the  sparrows  are  the  prin- 
cipal foes  of  Sweet  Peas ;  whole  rows  may  be 
destroyed  in  a  single  morning  if  precaution  be  not 
taken  against  them.  John  Butler,  Normanton 
Gardens,  Stamford.  [The  photograph  shows  excel- 
lent results.  We  regret  we  cannot  make  use  of 
it.  Ed.] 

STOKESIA  CYANEA. — Like  the  great  number 
of  those  who  have  written,  I  have  never  seen 
any  but  the  late  blooming  form  of  the  plant. 
One  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  early-flowering  form, 
which  ought  to  have  some  distinctive  name,  so 
that  those  who  desire  it  may  get  the  right  plant. 
I  have  seen  Stokesia  cyanea  grown  under  glass 
so  as  to  have  it  in  time  for  September  shows. 
This  was  in  an  early  district  in  Scotland,  where 
plants  came  earlier  into  bloom  than  in  many 
English  counties.  S.  Arnott. 
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SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Tin:  following  matters  have  been  denlt  with  during  the 
recess : — 

Asparagus ttiseased. — Specimens  badly  diseased  were  received 
from  Mr.  G.  Croft  Harris,  Upton-on-Severn,  and  submitted  to 
Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  who  reports  as  follows: — 

"  The  plant  of  Asparagus  received  is  badly  attacked  by  the 
Asparagus  rust-fungus  (Puccinia  asparngi,  D.C.).  The  stems 
are  studded  with  dark  spots,  oval  in  shape,  and  some  as  long 
as  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Examination  showed  the  charac- 
teristic two  celled  "  teleutospores,"  or  winter-resting  spores, 
with  a  thick  dark  brown  coat ;  the  spots  seen  on  the  stem  are 
compact  patches  of  these  spores.  The  fungus  filaments  live 
inside  the  tissues  of  the  Aspaiagus  plant.  The  life-history  of 
Mas  Puccinia  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Mint-rust  (Puccinia 
mentha?).  The  young  shoots  of  Asparagus  in  early  summer 
bear  tiny  cups,  from  which  a  form  of  sporo  (tecidiospore)  is 
given  off;  later  in  the  season  brown  spots  on  the  plant  give 
off  a  second  form  of  sporo  (uredospore) ;  in  late  summer 
rv  autumn  appear  the  third  form  in  the  shape  of  dark  brown 
patches  of  teleutospores,  as  in  the  plant  sent.  In  considering 
remedy,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  teleuto- 
-s puies  rest  through  the  winter  and  next  season  infect  young 
plants.  Operations  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  gather- 
ing and  burning  all  the  old  stems  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
the  spores  have  time  to  be  scattered  about.  At  the  same  time 
all  weeds  or  other  matter  likely  to  harbour  the  spores  durirjg 
winter  may  be  gathered  and  burned.  (Quicklime  may  also  pro- 
fitably be  dug  into  the  upper  soil  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  may 
be  considered  safe  for  the  crop  ;  and  while  the  plants  are  dor- 
mant, spraying  with  diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been  fairly 
successful  as  a  check  to  the  rust,  but  the  delicate  nature  of 
Asparagus  foliage  makes  this  risky,  and  further  experiments 
are  required." 

Asters  Diseased. — Examples  were  sent  by  Mrs.  E.  Daw  of 
Nymett  House,  Nymett  Rowland,  Lapford,  North  Devon, 
observing  that  "the  whole  bed  looked  in  splendid  condition, 
but  one  after  another  nearly  every  plant  went  off,  and  in  only 
a  very  few  hours  seemed  quite  withered  and  dead.  Another 
garden  in  this  neighbourhood  has  sutfered  in  the  same  way,  and 
French  Marigolds  have  also  been  similarly  attacked.''  They 
appeared  to  be  attacked  by  a  worm  described  by  Mr.  Hilderic 
Friend  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  14,  1S07). 

Willows  Attacked  by  Aphis.— Rev.  H.C.  Brewster  of  South 
Kelsey,  Lincoln,  sentspecimens  of  Willow  shoots  infested  with 
aphis.  He  observes  that  the  Willow  trees  swami  with  wasps. 
Mr.  McLachlan  reports  that  the  insects  on  the  Willows  werea 
large  species  of  aphid  known  as  Lachnus  viminalis.  They  secrete 
quantities  of  "sugar,"  which  attracts  innumerable  wasps. 
It  has  actually  been  suggested  in  former  times  that  this 
"  sugar  "  might  be  utilised  when  the  real  article  is  scarce. 

Oak-leaves  with  Spangles. — Some  leaves,  extraordinarily  and 
thickly  covered  with  spangles,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Winkworth 
of  Haughton  Hall,  Tarporley.  Mr.  McLachlan  observes  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  but  tomtits  devour  them.  They  are 
not  likely  to  cause  any  permanent  injury.  Pheasants  are 
said  to  ba  fond  of  them. 

Cystopteris  hulhifera. — Specimens  of  the  curious  bud-like 
structures  from  the  tips  of  the  fronds  of  this  Fern  were  sent 
by  Mrs.  W.  Floyer  of  4,  Richmond  Road,  Basingstoke.  They 
consist  of  two  or  three  unequal-sized  thick  and  tieshy  scales  ; 
the  cells  are  green,  but  contain  immense  quantities  of  starch. 


pieces.  Delphiniums,  Anemone  japonica,  and  others  are  best 
left  undisturbed  for  years.  Ordinary  bulbs  were  not  recom- 
mended for  the  hardy  flower  border. 

An  imposing  display  of  double  and  single-flowered  Begonias 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  J.   Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell   Park   Nur- 
series, South  Norwood  ;  also  a  tastefully-arranged  basket  of 
Roses,  and  some  of  the  newar  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
'  by  Mr.  Trowoll,  gr.  to  D.  Link,  Esq.,  "  Fairlight." 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

October.  1*2.  —  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th 
inst.  in  the  Guildhall,  Exeter. 

The  committee's  report  stated  that  the  essays  and  lectures 
given,  and  the  general  work  of  the  Association  were  all  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  furtherance  of  practical  and  scientific 
gardening  in  its  modern  phases.  Mr.  Mackay  reported  that 
the  balance  in  hand  from  the  previous  year  was  £lti  lis.  9d., 
the  number  of  members  64,  and  the  balance  in  nand  at  the 
end  of  the  year  £21  13s.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sanders  be  re-elected  president.  Mr.  Mackay  moved  that  the 
following  be  the  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing  year:— The 
Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  Major  Tracey,  Messrs.  Imbert-Perry, 
G.  D.  Cann,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.  Dallas,  C.  T.  K.  Roberts, 
R.  G.  Abraham,  W.  Lethbridge,  and  W.  B.  Heberden,  C.B. 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Mackay  were  unanimously  re-elected  hon. 
secretary  and  hon.  treasurer  respectively. 


BECKENHAM     HORTICULTURAL. 

October  12.— On  the  above  date,  Mr.  D.  Harris,  gr.  to  Col. 
Jekyll,  Munstead  House,  Godalming,  read  a  paper  upon 
"The  Formation  and  Arrangement  of  a  Hardy  Flower 
Border." 

A  border  in  front  of  a  south  or  south-west  wall  was  recom- 
mended. A  border  15  feet  wide  was  desirable,  so  that  the 
arrangement  might  be  made  effective.  If  pieces  of  sandstone 
were  placed  along  the  front,  they  would  afford  suitable  posi- 
tions for  trailing  and  spreading  plants.  Repetition  of  groups 
at  regular  intervals  should  becarefully  avoided.  Such  peren- 
nials as  Helianthus  and  Harpalium  require  to  be  lifted 
annually,  and  all  roots  carefully  removed,  replanting  small 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

October  12.—  Members  of  Committee  Present:    Messrs. 
Shorland  Ball,  chairman ;  W.  Duckworth,  G.  W.  Law-Scho- 
Held,  R.  Ash  worth,  W.  Stevens,  J.  Robson,  J.  Cypher,  and 
P,  Weathers,  Hon.  Sec. 

O.  O.  Wriclev,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers), 
exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  Cypripedium  x  triumphans, 
previously  described  in  these  columns,  when  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  at  Manchester.  Cypripedium  Charles- 
woitlii  var.  pallidum  came  from  the  same  exhibitor,  and  is  a 
tine  bold  flower,  with  somewhat  pale-coloured  dorsal  sepal. 

Herbert  Partington,  Esq.,  Glossop  (gr.,  Mr.  Campbell), 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  three  well-grown  plants 
of  Laliapumila. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  exhibited  a 
fine  plant  of  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  which  had  a  spike  of 
flowers  nearly  5  feet  long,  and  the  flowers  were  white ;  the 
Committee  gave  an  Award  of  Merit  and  a  Cultural  Certificate. 
An  Award  ot  Merit  was  also  voted  to  a  pretty  form  of 
Odontoglossum  tripudians. 

J.  Leeman,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  staged  a 
very  good  group,  one  of  his  best  plants  being  a  fine  variety  of 
Yanda  Sanderiana,  well  formed  and  richly  coloured.  Cattleya 
x  Mantini  var.  nobilior,  Jrom  the  same  exhibitor,  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  very  rich  in  colour, 
and  well  shaped,  showing  a  good  deal  of  the  aurea  parent  in 
the  lip.  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Emily  Leemann,  much  in 
the  way  of  C.  i.  var.  "  Dorothy,"  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
(Silver-gilt  Medal  for  group). 

Mr.  James  Cypher.  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  delightful 
plant  in  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  var.  hololeuca.  This  plant 
was  not  fully  in  flower,  only  three  out  of  eight  blooms  being 
expanded.  A  peculiarity  of  tliL-  flower  is  that  when  opening  it 
shows  a  slight  rosy  tint  at  the  spur  of  the  flower,  this 
gradually  disappears  as  the  flower  grows  older  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Dr.  Hodckinson  sent  a  beautiful  form  of  Sophronites 
grandiftora  var.  rosea,  a  rather  large  form,  the  flower  being 
nearly  3  inches  across  (Award  of  Merit). 


GHENT. 

The  monthly  meeting,  organised  by  the  Chambre  syndicale 
des  Horticulteurs  beiges,  and  the  Societe  royale  d' Agriculture 
et  de  Botanique  de  Gand,  was  held  on  Sunday  last,  when  the 
following  awards  were  made  :— 

Certificates  of  Merit  to  Draeama  Standaerti,  presented  by 
M.  P.  Standaert;  Agave  attenuate,  shown  by  M.  E. 
Bedinghaus ;  Cattleya  Hardyana,  exhibited  by  M.  Maurice 
Verdonck ;  Cattleya  Hardyana  Mme.  Maurice  Verdonck, 
from  the  same  exhibitor  ;  Cattleya  Harrisonue  var.  "  Prince 
Albertus  van  Belgic,"  from  M.  L.  P.  De  Langhe-Vervaene  ; 
Lrelia  prastans  var.  amcena,  and  Ltelia  prrcstans  var.,  from 
Le  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  Miltonia  Moreliana  Vinckei,  shown  by 
M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  ;  Stenoglottis  longifolia  var.  albens, 
exhibited  by  M.le  Marquis  de  Wavrin;  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
Wild's  variety,  from  Le  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  together  with 
Cattleya  Hardyana  var.  lilaciua ;  Cittleya  Harrisoniaj  var., 
from  M.  G.  Vincke  ;  Cattleya  Prince  Albert  (C.  LoddigesiixC. 
Trianffii),  Dendrobium  Phalsnopsis  "Princesse  Albert  de 
Belgique,"  Cattleya  labiata  "  Princesse  Clementine,"  Lselia 
prcestans  grandiflora,  Cattleya  Schilleriana  superba,  Cattleya 
Lafontaine  (C.  Mendeli  X  C.  guttata),  the  last  seven 
exhibited  by  M.  Vincke-Dujardin  ;  Lselia  pnvstans  var.  bella, 
from  the  l'Horticole  Colooiale;  cut  flowers  of  uew  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  from  M.  A.  Gallet ;  cut  flowers  of 
Ceanothus,  in  twelve  varieties,  from  M.  C.  Kerkvoorde  ;  cut 
Howers  of  Gloxinia,  presented  by  M.  le  Comte  Oswald  de 
Kerchove  de  Denterghem. 

Cultural  Certificate. 

Echinocactus  Grusoni,  presented  by  M.  E.  Bedinghaus. 

Certificate  ior  Novelty. 
Anthurium    Scherzeriauum   (Aurore   boreale),    shown    by 
M.  Louis  de  Smet. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Flowering. 
To  Burlingtonia  Candida,  grown  by  Mr.  Maurice  Verdonck. 

Honourable  Mention. 
For  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cannas,  new  varieties, 
presented  by  M.  A.  Gallet. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  A.  O'-ST.  The  best  work  for  your  purpose 
would  be  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,  by  George 
Bunyard,  and  published  by  Fred  Bunyard,  29, 
Week  Street,  Maidstone.  We  know  of  no  book 
that  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  and  excludes  all  cultural  information. 


Crassula  :  Constant  Readir.  Without  knowing 
all  the  circumstances,  we  can  only  guess  that 
your  plants  have'  been  watered  too  much,  or  at 
unsuitable  times. 

CYriiiPEDiuM  Ciiari.eswortiii  :  E.  A.  B.  The 
flower  is  very  curious  ;  we  will  report  on  it  next 
week,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  give  the  reason 
why. 

Cytisus  Andreanus  :  L.  B.  You  may  sow  seeds 
at  once,  but  as  this  plant  is  only  a  variety  of 
C.  Scoparius,  the  seedlings  may  not  all  prove  to 
be  true  Andreanus,  though  a  large  proportion 
will  be  true.  You  may  propagate  the  variety 
by  layers,  or  by  grafting  it  upon  stocks  of  the 
common  Broom,  or  upon  species  of  Laburnum. 

Eucharis  grandiflora:  B.  J.  F.  The  specimens 
sent  though  small  seem  perfectly  healthy.  Your 
experience  is  like  that  of  many  others  who  have 
failed  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  grow  their 
Eucharis  plants  in.  They  break  up  continually 
into  a  number  of  small  bulbs,  instead  of  making 
large  flowering  ones.  We  should  advise  you  to 
obtain  a  fresh  stock  of  large  dowering  bulbs,  and 
to  try  them  after  potting  on  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  or  you  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
the  best  of  your  own  bulbs. — B.  B. *  Some  of  the 
bulbs  you  send  are  quite  sound,  and  others  are 
badly  infested  with  the  bulb-mite.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  positively  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
mite  attacking  the  bulbs,  but  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  an  "  effect "  rather  than 
a  "cause."  These  mites  may  be  found  in  all 
kinds  of  bulbs  providing  they  have  partially 
decayed  from  any  reason,  but  so  long  as  Eucharis 
or  other  bulbs  are  maintained  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, by  suitable  cultivation  they  appear  to  be 
proof  against  the  mite.  As  your  bulbs  are  not 
all  affected,  you  had  better  turn  them  out,  and 
select  the  sound  ones  for  repotting.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  the  others  i3  to  burn  them.  We 
cannot  describe  the  details  of  Eucharis  cultiva- 
tion in  this  column,  and  must  refer  you  to  the 
article  upon  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  23,  1399.  We 
may  say  this  much,  however,  that  Eucharis 
plants  should  never  be  quite  dried  off  at  the 
roots,  but  be  kept  growing  gently  throughout 
the  year,  only  resting  in  the  winter  to  the  degree 
Pancratiums  and  other  stove-plants  rest.  Many 
good  collections  of  Eucharis  have  been  ruined  by 
forcing  them  to  bloom  at  Easter,  then  resting 
them  severely,  and  forcing  them  again  into  bloom 
at  Christmas.  Never  water  them  very  freely  if 
from  any  reason  the  temperature  in  the  house  is 
lower  than  usual. 
Ferns  for  Exhibition  :  Monmouth.  There  is  no 
absolute  rule  in  such  matters,  and  not  knowing 
who  may  have  to  judge  the  class, ..it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  varieties  of  Ferns  that  judge  may 
personally  consider  to  be  most  choice.  However, 
from  the  list  you  send  us,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  exhibit  in  a  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  Davallia  canad- 
ensis, Nephrolepis  pectinata,  and  Pteris  cristata 
variegata.  The  reason  we  select  but  one 
Adiantum  is,  that  in  such  classes  the  specimens 
Bhown  should  be  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
possible. 
French  Beans  :  N.  N.  C.  If  you  have  made  no 
preparations  for  growing  a  Cucumber  or  Tomato 
crop  in  the  houses,  the  French  Beans  may  pay 
you  as  well  as  any  other  crop  that  could  be  cul- 
tivated during  the  winter.  The  Beans,  however, 
could  be  grown  very  well  in  less  useful  struc- 
tures, such  as  heated  frames,  where  the  plants, 
growing  in  rows,  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
roof-glass,  would  obtain  all  the  conditions  they 
require. 

Fungus  :  Saffron  Walden.  The  Agaric  found  in 
the  hollow  of  a  Birch,  is  called  Volvaria  bomby- 
cinus,  which  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size. 
The  spores  are  salmon-coloured,  and  not  black  as 
in  Coprinus.  Nearly  all  the  species  with  salmon 
or  pink  spores  are  suspicious,  although  this 
species  is  said  to  have  been  eaten.  We  have 
never  tried  it,  and  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
do  so. 
Grape  :  H.  B.  The  Grapes  you  send  are  the 
variety  known  as  Alnwick  Seedling,  but  we  are 
surprised  you  should  have  failed  to  obtain  good 
crops  of  fruit  from  the  Vine.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  variety,  and  needs  no  special  cultivation 
to  succeed,  unless  it  be  in  "  setting  "  the  flowers. 
You  omit  to  say  whether  the  Vine  has  flowered 
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well  or  not,  and  the  flowers  having  failed  to 
"set,"  because  the  ovaries  were  not  perfectly 
fertilised,  there  has  been  no  crop.  Whether  this 
)>e  the  case  or  not,  when  the  Vine  is  in  flower  on 
a  future  occasion,  endeavour  to  pollinate  them 
with  pollen  from  another  variety  that  happens  to 
be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  You  may  do  this 
by  tirst  passing  a  camel-hair  brush  or  "pencil" 
over  some  flowers  of  the  strange  variety,  and 
then  over  some  of  those  of  Alnwick  Seedling, 
repeating  the  operation  until  you  think  fertilisa- 
\ion  has  been  effected. 

Grub  :  F.  S.  <&  Co.  It  had  escaped  ;  at  any  rate, 
we  could  not  tind  it. 

Eou-  to  Lay  Out  a  Gardes  :  By  Kemp.  Mr. 
VVyke,  1,  Hanson  Terr.,  Garden  Lane,  Chester, 
has  a  copy  of  this  now  scarce  work  to  dispose  of. 

Lawn  Grass  :  J.  L.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  unsatisfactory  patches  on  your  newly-made 
Lvwn  are  on  sites  where  trees  have  formerly 
•stood,  and  which  have  been  cut  down  a  little 
below  the  ground-level.  In  cases  such  as  this, 
the  effect  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
aoil  for  a  few  yards  around  is  evident  in  almost 
any  crop  that  may  follow,  and  if  that  crop  be 
lawn-grass,  such  spots  may  show  themselves  for 
several  years.  It  is  to  this  cause,  rather  than 
rbe  suggested  fungus,  that  we  attribute  the  con- 
dition of  which  you  complain.  Your  remedy 
will  be  to  give  the  poor  patches  an  occasional 
sprinkling  withagood  lawn-grass  manure,  usually 
described  as  "Sands."  The  general  thinness  of 
the  grass  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  site.  You  would  do  well 
to  give  the  whole  of  the  grass  a  surface- dressing  of 
-wood-ashes,  which  should  first  be  passed  through 
a  rather  fine  sieve.  This  dressing  may  be  1  inch 
or  so  deep,  and  should  be  applied  at  once.  In 
parly  spriDg  a  stimulant  may  be  given,  and  if 
more  frequent  applications  be  afforded  to  the 
unsatisfactory  patches  during  next  summer,  the 
lawn  may  become  good  and  even  over  its  whole 
surface. 

Marguerites  :  E.  0.  The  grubs  in  the  leaves  of 
vour  Marguerites  are  the  maggots  or  mining 
lirvi?  of  a  fly,  Phjtomjzi  nigricornis.  It  will 
be  best  to  remove  those  leaves  which  are  worst 
rtisbgured,  the  maggots  in  the  other  leaves  may 
be  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  linger.  Spray 
your  plants  occasionally  with  a  solution  of 
Quassia,  winch  will  make  them  less  tasteful  to 
the  female  Phytomyza  that  lays  her  eggs  upon 
xne  leaves. 

JJames  or  .Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
eorresponricntsas  far  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
*mrk,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  thty  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
bent,  identification  willbe easier.  They shouldbejwt approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  Imf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  Mccssary  to. know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  tent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the.  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Dtlayinany  case  is  often  unavoidable. — 
F.  B.  1,  lied  Doyenne  ;  2,  Surpasse  Virgoulien; 
3,  Ketour  de  Rome  ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  a 
small  example  of  Brown  Beurie  ;  G,  Autumn 
liergamot.— ,/.  S.  1,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  2,  a 
small  fruit  tf  Rambour  Franc;  3,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey :  the  Plum  was  over-ripe  and  not 
recognisable.  —  T.  H.  1,  Winter  Greening;  2, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans ;  3,  Wyken  Pippin ;  4. 
Court  Pendvi  Plat ;  5,  Lord  Suffield  ;  6,  Lord 
Grosvenor.  They  are  all  good  varieties,  and  if 
ifaey  succeed  with  you,  by  all  means  preserve 
tbem.— /.  B.  S.  1,  Margil ;  2  and  4,  specimens 
loo  imperfect  ;  3,  Seckle  ;  5,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ; 
0,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. — H.  E.  1,  Gansel's  Berga- 
>not ;  2  and  3,  rotten  ;  4,  Cellini  ;  .3,  Ribston 
''ippin. — L.  S.  T.  1.  August  de  Boulogne;  2, 
Comparette ;  3,  Duchesse  d'Orleans ;  4,  not 
jecogui-td  ;  5,  Greening's  Pippin  :  0,  Hawthorn- 
<len.— T.  IV.  1,  Marble  Pippin  ;  2,  Dr.  Harvey  ; 
3,  Cockle's  Pippin  :  4,  Flower  of  Kent  ;  5,  not 
recognised.—  D.  O.P.  I.Carlisle  Codlin ;  2,  Potts 
Seedling.  The  others  are  probably  local  varieties, 
and  none  of  the  specimens  was  in  good  condition 
»<>r  naming.—./.  C.  E,  1,  Hambledon  Deux 
A-38  ;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  3,  Shepherd's 
>'ame  ;  4,  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin.  — 
/.  H.  You  have  not  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions given  above.  1,  Red  Ingestre  ;  2,  Flanders 
Pippin ;  3,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  Pear,  Adcle  de 
St.  Denis.—  H.   W.     1,  Gogar  Pippin  ;  2,  Rhode 


Island  Greening  ;  3,  Sheep's  Nose  ;  4,  not  received  ; 
5,  Dunmore. — M.  A.  O.  The  numbers  were  not 
securely  affixed  to  the  fruits,  and  had  become 
displaced  in  transit.  Perhaps  you  can  determine 
tbem  from  the  following  indication.  The  large 
fruit  is  Beauty  of  Kent,  the  small  red  one  is 
Duchess'  Favourite,  the  green  fruit  is  School- 
master.— A.    C.   H.,  Essex.     1,    Bois  Napoleon  ; 

2,  Vicar  of  Winklield  ;  3,  British  Queen ;  4, 
Doctor  Lentier  ;  7,  Aston  Town  ;  8,  Madame 
Henri  Desportes.  —  Old  Subscriber.  Why  did 
you  not  send  name  and  address?  1,  Winter 
Majetin ;  2,  Althorp  Crassane ;  3,  Marechal 
Dillen ;  4,  not  known ;  5,  Colmar  ;  6,  Louis 
Grcgoire  —  W.  P.,  Hanworth.  The  Pears  should 
have  been  sent  earlier,  they  were  over-ripe.  1, 
White  Doyenne  ;  2,  Amelie  Leclerc  ;  3,  Vineuse. 
— Amateur.  61,  Leopold  Riche  ;  71,  Beurie 
Six  ;  13  and  S.r>  appear  to  be  identical  as  you 
suggest,  and  both  specimens  resembe  Dr.  Andry  ; 
S4,  Comte  de  Flandre.  —  W.  V.  Your  Plum  is 
the  Belvoir  Plum,  which  is  one  of  the  latest 
keeping  varieties  known  to  us,  and  usually  of 
fair  quality.—  F.    R.     1,    Cellini  ;  2,   Alfriston  ; 

3.  Lord  Derby;  theothers  are  not  recognisable. — 
R.  P.  1,  Heleoe  Grcgoire  ;  2,  Reinedes  Poires  ; 
3,  Doyenne  Depays  ;  4,  Dorothee  Royale  Nou- 
velle  ;  5,  Hanwell  Souring. — G.  R.  Millot  de 
Nancy  ;  this  Pear  has  been  found  satisfactory  in 
some  parts  of  Sussex. — C.  B.  We  believe  your 
Apple  is  the  old  English  Pearmain,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Apples  in  cultivation.  The  name  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Pyrus  magnus. — 
G.  M.  Ted.  1,  Gendebien  ;  2  Duchesse  de 
Brabant  ;  3,  Hebe  ;  4  Delices  d'Hardenpoint ; 
5,  Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver  ;  6,  Winter  Greening. 
—  W.  H.,  Worksop.  1,  Doyenne  Sieulle  ;  2, 
Theodore  Van  Mona.  —  H.  R.—l,  Soldat  La- 
boureur  ;  2,  Emerald;  3,   Besi  Esperen. — H.  G. 

1,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  2,  Mere  de  Menage. — 
F.  B.  Reinette  Grise.— ,/.  31.  1,  rotten  ;  2, 
Lord  Suffield  ;  3,  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoud  ;  4, 
Hawthornden  ;  5,  Breedon  Pippin  ;  G,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil.  We  are  quite  willing  to  help  you 
with  the  other  fruits  if  you  send  them  in  good 
condition. — Dould/ul.  A,  Dunmore  ;  B,  Golden 
Queen.  —  T.  W.  A  thin  cardboard  box  is  not 
Btrong  enough  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  fruits, 
however  carefully  packed  ;  and  your  specimens 
suffered  greatly  in  transit,  the  Apple  was  the 
only  fruit  uninjured.  1,  Gloria  Mundi ;  4, 
Princess  Charlotte;  5,  Beurre  d'Aremberg. — 
Mrs  A.  Your  specimens  are  under  examination, 
but  they  have  not  been  determined  at  present. 
Possibly  it  is  a  seedling  or  local  variety,  but  we 
will  compare  them  with  other  samples,  and 
advise  you  again  next  week. 

Fruits  Without  Name  of  Sender.  We  have 
received  a  square  box  of  fruits  without  the  name 
of  the  sender,  the  individual  specimens  being  in 
paper  bags.  The  reply  will  be  reserved  until  our 
correspondent  communicates  bis  name  andaddress. 
Answers  will  be  given  under  any  pseudonym  that 
a  sender  desires. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. —  W.  U.  1,  Odontoglossum 
grande  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  crispum  ;  3,  Miltonia 
Candida  ;  the  fourth  is  a  form  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
but  being  very  much  withered,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which. — T.  W.  R.,  WeslonhiH.  1,  Cra- 
taegus coccinea  var.  indentata  ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  C. 
coccinea  ;  7,  C.  rotundifolia. — Dunmore.  Odonto- 
glossum Lindleyanum. — C.  M.  B.  Cobsea  scan- 
dens  will  not  resist  a  severe  winter. — A.  C. 
1  to  G  not  found  ;  7.  Athrotaxis  selaginoides ; 
8,  Juniperus  sinensis  ;  9,  Cephalotaxus  drupacea  ; 
10,  Retinospora  plumosa  of  gardens  ;  11,  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana  variegata ;  12,  Cupressus  toru- 
losa. — H.  M.  V.  Cosmos  bipinnatifida  allied  to 
the    Dahlia. — /.   E.    H.       1,    Selaginella   cie9ia  ; 

2,  Selaginella  caulescens ;  3,  Selaginella  denticu- 
lata  ;  4,  Begonia  Rex  variety  ;  5,  Dracajna 
ferrea  ;  6,  Begonia  parviflora — J.  B.  1,  Ruellia 
Portellaj  ;  2,  Carex  variegata  ;  3,  A  grass  we 
cannot  name ;  4,  Salvia  splendens  ;  5,  Sedum 
Sieboldi ;  G,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  7,  Ophiopogon 
jaburan  variegata.  —  Rus  in  urbe.  Crataegus 
coccinea.  —  W.  L.  1,  Capitatum  (Pelargoniums, 
scented),  strong,  probably  from  a  planted-out  spe- 
cimen ;  2,  Mrs.  Douglas ;  3,  tomentosum ;  4, 
Same  as  No.  1,  but  with  less  vigour,  and  probably 
grown  in  a  pot ;  5,  Radula  ;  G,  crispum  majus. 

Planting  under  Trees  :  O.P.  Among  the  plants 
you  have  used  we  do  not  notice  Rhododendrons 


mentioned.  The  common  varieties  are  capital 
plants  to  succeed  in  such  a  position,  and  may 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  Laurels,  Au- 
cubas,  Viburnums  (Laurustinus),  and  Privet,  that 
you  are  now  removing.  You  must  not  expect 
the  Rhododendrons  to  bloom  much,  but  they 
will  always  be  green.  To  face  the  drive  where 
the  shade  is  not  so  dense,  you  can  hardly  do 
better  than  plant  Aucubas  and  variegated  Privets 
among  the  green-leaved  plants  already  described. 

Pyrus  :  /.  /.  F.  Your  Pear  is  the  Sand  Pear  of 
Japan  and  China,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  many 
varieties.  The  species  is  P.  sinensis,  sometimes 
also  called  P.  ussuriensis.  In  addition  to  the 
figure  at  p.  29S,  another  variety  was  illustrated 
in  our  columns  January  23,  1875,  p.  107. 

Radish  :  H.  N.  N.  C.  The  best  varieties  for  your 
purpose  are  White  Olive-sbaped,  Deep  Scarlet 
Olive-shaped,  and  Forcing  White  Olive-shaped. 
The  two  first-mentioned  varieties  were  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  21,  1897,  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.,  Paris,  and  they  were  both  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates.  Ihey  have  very  short  tuft-like 
foliage,  aod  may  thus  be  cultivated  very  closely 
together,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when  the 
crop  is  grown  indoors.  We  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  obtain  seeds  in  EDgland,  but  we  should 
think  so.  The  third  variety  was  exhibited  in 
1S9S  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading;  and  Messrs. 
Barr,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  is  said  to 
mature  more  quickly  than  any  other  white-fleshed 
Radish,  and  may  be  thoroughly  recommended  for 
your  purpose. 

River  Banks  :  J.  M.  We  would  suggest  Willows, 
also  the  common  Reed,  Arundo  phragmites,  and 
Lycium  sinen6e. 

Scab  in  Potatos  :  J.  S.  A  very  bad  case.  Do 
not  use  the  sets  for  planting  next  spring.  The 
Americans  recommend  washing  the  tubers  with 
a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  but  that 
is  too  dangerous  for  us  to  recommend. 

Spring  Bedding  :  Gardener.  Alyssum  saxatile 
and  Arabia  alpina  are  very  frequently  used  in 
spring  bedding,  and  occasionally  as  a  ground  or 
carpet  below  taller-growing  plants.  You  may 
use  them  in  this  way  for  the  Tulips  as  you 
suggest,  and  they  will  flower  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Tulips.  We  should  scarcely  have  recom- 
mended a  groundwork  at  all  for  Tulips,  as  they 
produce  so  much  broad,  green  foliage.  It  will 
oblige  you  to  plant  your  Tulips  thinly.  Aubrie- 
tias  would  certainly  bloom  as  early  as  the  late- 
flowering  Tulips. 

Vines  :  Geo.  Colman.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
young  Vines  will  suffer  injury  from  cold,  although 
your  houses  are  unheated.  The  Grape-vine 
during  winter  is  capable  of  resisting  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  frost.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  weather  should  be  unexpectedly  severe,  you 
might  throw  a  few  mats  over  the  young  canes, 
if  they  can  be  laid  down  horizontally. 

Wireworm  :  Geo.  Colman.  We  should  prefer  to 
throw  out  the  soil  and  obtain  fresh  for  the 
Tomatos  ;  or  if  this  be  impossible,  you  might 
sterilise  the  soil  by  baking  it.  over  the  stokehold 
boiler,  and  thus  kill  all  insect-life  it  contains. 
Less  trouble  would  be  caused  if  you  could  put 
out  the  soil  in  a  moderately  shallow  layer,  and 
saturate  it  with  boiling  water  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  nearly  so  effective  a  remedy,  and  we  are 
afraid  the  worms  would  successfully  resist  heat 
unless  it  be  of  great  degree.  Vou  had  belter  not 
use  gas  lime  under  the  circumstances,  and 
ordinary  slaked  lime,  though  very  useful  in 
moderate  quantities,  is  not  sufficiently  virulent 
to  kill  wire  worms. 


Communications  Received.— J.  H.  &  8. :  We  cannot  prirt 
what  has  already  bten  published  in  such  a  manner.  — 
H.  Arnold  :  Your  fruits  were  named  in  our  last  issue  on 
p.  281,  col.  ii  ,  under  "  H.  A."— W.  J.  B.— J.  B.— E.  J.— 
— T.  U.  F.— L.  B.— H.  W.  W.-F.  Moore.  -  Rev.  Geo.  H.— 
R.    P.    B.— Experience.—  Pen.  —  G.    W.— L.    S.— Edgar.— 

A.  F.  T.—  W.  H.  R  —  W.  P.-J.  E.  P.-J.  H.  A.— W.  H.  S. 
— T.  F.— Monmouth.— J.  M.— H..T.  M.  -  J.  H. ,  Haarlem— 

B.  A.— J.  S.  (a  similar  reply  is  published  in  this  issue). 
—A.  P.— A.  B.  M.-L.  M.— W.  P.  (will  make  enquiry).— 
L.  Maurer  — A.  B.  M.— C.  H.  W.-F.  W.  B.-E.  M.,  Ips- 
wich.—A.  Derry.— Love-apple.— C.  M.— S.  E.  A.— P.  W., 
Magdeburg  —Justus  Corderny.— H.  D.  W.  -  A  J.  R.— 
Comber.— R.  S.,  Hants.— J.  M.  -Arthur  Neville.—  W.  Sih-er. 
—A.  B  —  T.  W.  R.,  Westoubiit,  &c. 

Photographs  Received.— W.  F.— W.  W.— J.  H,  Haarlem.— 
G.  C.  A.  B.— Everard  im  Thurn. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  tee  p.  x.) 
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"THE   FRUIT   GARDENER." 

THIS  is  a  little-mentioned  work,  devoted  to 
fruit-growing  in  Scotland,  which  was 
published  anonymously  by  Nourse  of  London 
in  1768.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  best 
work  written  by  its  author,  of  the  identity 
-of  whom  there  has  been  some  doubt — Watt,  in 
1824,  placing  the  book  doubtfully  to  the  credit 
■of  John  Gibson,  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy  ;  and 
other  authorities  have  followed  Watt,  or  else 
Slave  given  Gibson  his  due.  At  the  expen- 
diture of  some  little  trouble,  and  with  the 
aid  of  one  or  two  kind  librarians,  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  definitely  the  author- 
ship of  The  Fruit  Gardener,  and  finally  in  this 
way.  In  the  work  in  question,  The  Theory 
of  Agriculture  is  twice  referred  to  as  a 
book  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  same 
author,  but  no  trace  of  such  a  work  is 
to  be  found,  and  it  was  only  by  wading 
through  other  books  of  Gibson's  that  a  clue 
■was  found  in  one  dated  1772,  in  which  The 
Theory  of  Agriculture  is  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  there  and  in  the  preface  it  is  called  also 
The  Survey  of  Nature,  which  he  says  "  was 
written  some  time  ago,  though  not  yet  pub- 
lished, except  a  small  sketch  of  it  in  1760,  with 
the  title  of  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Agricul- 
ture, since  which  time  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations,    &c."       Gibson    is    not   named  in 


Biographical  Dictionarie,  and  the  latest  note  I 
have  been  able  to  find  of  him  occurs  in  a  small 
treatise  on  Bilious  Complaints,  published  in 
17'->'-',  from  which  it  would  appear  he  was  then 
practising  in  London,  and  previously  had  been 
attached  to  Lord  Rodney's  fleet  as  surgeon. 

His  published  writings  bear  evidence  of  the 
author  having  been  possessed  of  a  mind  with  a 
strong  bias  towards  natural  philosophy,  and  The 
Fruit  Hardener  shows  that  he  must  have  studied 
to  some  extent  practical  gardening  during  the 
periods  he  spent  on  shore  while  off  duty.  He 
was  well  read  in  the  chief  writers  on  gardening 
by  whom  he  was  preceded,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  Le  Gendre "  and  Quintiney,  his 
opinion  of  their  respective  capacities  was  not  an 
exalted  one.  His  contemporary,  Dr.  John  Hill, 
who  had  exploited  the  public  with  expensive 
books,  was  in  especial  his  bete  noire.  Of  his 
countryman  James  Justice,  he  remarked  that 
he  was  less  qualified  to  treat  of  fruit-culture 
than  of  the  subject  of  which  he  had  lately  been 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  —  floriculture. 
Hill's  improved  method  of  training  wall-trees 
were  in  Gibson's  opinion  counterbalanced  by 
certain  disadvantages,  and  all  the  other 
authorities  of  his  time  laboured  under  their 
peculiar  shortcomings,  else  what  would  have 
been  the  utility  of  his  publication?  This  kind 
of  sentiment  was  unfortunately  a  feature  of  the 
times,  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  too  hardly 
judge  our  author  because  he  was  no  better  than 
his  compeers. 

His  book,  indeed,  affords  another  testimony 
of  the  vigour  with  which  gardening  was  pursued 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  the 
generally  correct  views  promulgated  by  horti- 
cultural writers  of  the  period.  He,  for  in- 
stance, preferred  budding  to  grafting,  as  applied 
to  Pears  and  Apples,  though  he  thought  double- 
working  Pears  to  have  been  of  no  benefit,  save 
to  the  nurseryman,  who  charged  an  extra  price 
for  these  trees.  The  disadvantages  of  fastening 
the  shoots  of  trees  to  walls  by  means  of  nails 
were  clearly  seen,  and  he  recommended  as 
preferable  a  system  of  wiring  the  walls,  the 
wires  to  be  placed  perpendicularly.  He  also 
noted  the  drawbacks  of  espaliers,  and  recom- 
mended instead  the  culture  of  dwarf  Apples 
trained  in  bush  form.  The  incomparable  beauty 
of  Apples  and  other  hardy  fruit,  when  employed 
as  decorative  flowering  trees,  he  fully  recog- 
nised, and  strongly  recommended  planting  them 
in  pleasure  gardens  on  that  account  alone,  and 
he  thought  the  value  of  early  planting  was 
fully  proved  by  the  young  roots  which  were 
protruded  during  the  season  of  rest  by  trees 
treated  in  the  above  manner. 

While  discussing  the  various  kindsof  walls  that 
were  found  in  gardens,  we  receive  the  interest- 
ing information  that  "  walls  raised  of  stone  and 
'fail,'  placed  in  alternate  layers,"  were  often 
met  with  "in  Scotland."  "Fail,"  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain,  is  synonymous  with  turf. 
Gibson's  own  preference  lay  in  the  direction  of  a 
stone  and  lime  wall,  as  being  warmer  than  brick  ; 
and  walls  of  the  last-named  material,  he  thought, 
should  be  fitted  with  copes  projecting  4  to 
8  inches  outwards.  In  training,  he  considered 
the  horizontal  method  of  disposing  all  branches 
as  one  to  be  preferred  in  every  case.  Super- 
fluous shoots  are  advised  to  be  rigorously  sup- 
pressed or  removed,  and  where  other  means  to 
induce  fruitfulness  have  failed,  then  the  tree 
should  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
pruned,  and  immediately  replanted  thereafter. 
Answering  fully  as  well  is  a  semi-circular 
trench,  taken  out  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  tree,  the  roots  that  cross  the  trench  cut, 


taken  out,  and  the  trench  refilled  with  soil. 
The  borders  occupied  by  fruit-tree  roots  were 
to  lie  constantly  in  fallow,  the  hoe  was  to  be 
kept  regularly  at  work  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  spade  used  twice  a  year  to 
loosen  the  soil  overlying  the  roots. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  small  one,  is  that 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  suited  to  the  climate  of  Scotland.  Among 
these,  Grapes  occupy  the  first  place  ;  the  Sweet- 
water and  the  Cluster-Currant  being  the  sorts 
recommended  for  wall-culture.  Our  author 
acknowledges  the  value  of  glass  frames  erected 
in  front  of  walls  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  Grapes,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving their  appearance  ;  but  he  thought  they 
would  "  neither  have  the  taste  nor  flavour  of 
the  same  kind  that  are  produced  and  ripened 
in  the  open  air."  Only  seven  sorts  of  Peaches 
are  recommended,  and  of  these,  the  Newington 
and  Admirable,  with  the  caution  that  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  ripen  ;  while  Peaches 
generally  ought  to  find  a  place  only  in 
gardens  the  most  happily  located.  Nectarines 
also  are  recommended,  but  doubtfully  ;  Klruge, 
Red  Roman,  and  Newington  the  sorts  named  as 
suitable  to  the  climate.  In  his  experiments  he 
tried  cultivating  Apricots  in  standard  form,  but 
naturally  found  them  to  fail.  He  recommended 
the  shoots  of  young  Apricots  to  be  allowed 
abundant  space  when  nailing  to  walls,  and 
selected  The  Early  and  Brussels  as  the  best 
sorts.  Sixteen  Plums  are  named,  but  of  these 
the  Green  Gage  appears  under  a  synonymn. 
The  earliest  sort  in  1761  and  1762  was  Jean 
Hative,  the  fruit  of  which  ripened  early  in 
August,  or  nearly  as  early  as  we  can  now  secure 
Early  Prolific  off  a  wall.  Other  varieties 
named,  and  still  cultivated,  are  Orleans  and 
White  and  Red  Magnum  Bonuni. 

In  addition  to  these  garden  Plums,  several 
kinds  were  grown  in  hedge-rows,  "  Damas- 
cenes" being  among  these,  and  "Horse- 
jaggs"  (Prunus  insititia?).  Of  Cherries  only 
eight  kinds  are  named ;  and  Morellos  were 
then,  as  now,  trained  to  north  walls.  As 
standards  in  the  open  the  trees  bore  "  poorly," 
but  the  fruit  improved  in  flavour.  "  Geens  " 
have  a  chapter  to  themselves. 

Pears  and  Apples,  then  as  now,  were  the 
chief  fruits  grown  in  Scottish  gardens.  Of 
both,  descriptive  lists  are  supplied,  "and  the 
descriptions  taken  directly  from  the  ripe  fruit. " 
The  dates  of  ripening  of  each  is  also  given.  No 
fewer  than  eighty-four  varieties  of  Pears  are 
thus  named,  and  twenty  sorts  of  Apples,  and  a 
number  of  these  by  name  only.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  Sugar-loaf  Stoupleadington,  two 
sorts  of  "Cour-pendu,"  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Full- 
wood,  Ozlon,  Grey  Leadington  (a  highly  com- 
mended sort,  though  I  have  not  found  it  of  any 
value),  and  the  inevitable  Golden  Pippin. 

The  list  of  Pears  is  very  interesting,  so  many 
of  the  varieties  bearing  Scottish  names,  while 
the  description  of  each,  with  date  of  ripening, 
supplies  us  with  a  fair  idea  of  how  they  fared 
with  this  delicious  hardy  fruit.  The  earliest 
kind  was  Pear  James,  a  very  small  red  fruit  of 
no  great  value  beyond  its  earliness  ;  in  the  last- 
named  quality  being  almost  equalled  by  the 
Crawford,  which  our  author  considered  identical 
with  the  Summer  Blanquet.  Ladies'  Lemon 
(Lady  Lamont)  ;  Sauch,  the  most  profitable 
for  orchard  culture  ;  Scots'  Cornuck  (Carnock), 
Early  Achan,  and  Achan,  still  largely  grown  ; 
Keather,  Elshin-haft,  Swan's  Egg,  Muirfowl 
Egg,  Brier -bush,  Golden  Knob,  and  Forrow- 
Cow,  are  all,  perhaps,  of  Scottish  origin. 
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In  the  chapter  "  Of  Fig  Trees,"  it  is  remarked 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  them  in  Scotland 
grown  both  on  walls  and  in  cases,  but  that  he 
had  never  seen  ripe  fruit — rather  a  doubtful 
assertion  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
another,  that  he  had  seen  Mulberries  ripen  as 
standards.  Among  Gooseberries  we  come  across 
the  familiar  name  of  "Green  Gaskins"  (Gas- 
coigne),  long  a  favourite  in  Scotch  gardens. 

The  whole  book  bears  evidence  that  its 
author  was  no  novice  in  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture, and  one  would  imagine  from  a  request 
made  in  the  last  chapter  that  cultivators  would 
send  him  ripe  specimens  of  Pears  for  exami- 
nation, and  ultimately  for  figuring  in  a  more 
pretentious  work  he  hoped  to  publish  later, 
that  his  identity  could  not  have  been  concealed 
from  his  contemporaries.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  unlucky  in  his  literary  ventures, 
else  we  might  have  had  along  with  the  shadowy 
Theory  an  interesting  presentment  of  the  Pears 
and  Apples  cultivated  in  old  Scottish  gardens, 
R.  P.  Erotherston. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  SANDER.E 
(Home  Raised). 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  16,  1897, 
p.  37,  we  illustrated  a  fine  form  of  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  raised  from  true  seeds 
by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  and  remarked  on  his 
success  in  raising  this  and  other  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium, exhibiting  colour  suppression  after  tbe 
manner  of  ' '  albinos."  A  step  in  the  same  direction 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gr.  to  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road, 
Camberwell,  where  one  of  a  small  batch  of  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Sanderfe,  raised  from  seeds  obtained 
by  fertilising  the  ovary  with  its  own  pollen,  is  in 
bloom.  The  first  one  to  flower  is  identical  with 
the  parent,  and  that  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  the 
fine  form  and  clear  yellow  and  white  of  C.  insigne 
Sander*  places  it  as  the  best  of  the  yellow  insignes. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  section, 
some  of  them  very  inferior  in  form  from  a  florist's 
estimate  ;  and  seeing  that  seedlings  are  apt  to 
vary  considerably,  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising if  this  had  failed  in  some  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  parent.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Cookson's  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  there  was 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  original ;  and  in 
this  instance  from  Mr.  Measures,  when  the  plants 
get  stronger,  improvement  rather  than  deterioration 
may  be  shown,  which  fact  should  give  additional 
inducements  to  Orchid  raisers  to  follow  this 
interesting  occupation,  raising  true  as  many  of  the 
fine  varieties  of  imported  species  as  possible. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

— • — 

BRUSSELS. 
There  is  plenty  to  see  in  Brussels  !  and  the 
great  square,  with  the  town  hall,  is  a  sight  to 
excite  the  languid  pulse  of  the  most  blase  traveller. 
But  for  the  horticulturist  there  are  other  things  as 
wonderful  in  their  way  as  the  architectural  marvels 
just  alluded  to.  The  "  Horticole  Colonial "  is  about 
as  perfect  an  establishment  in  its  way  as  can  well 
be.  Time  after  time  it  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  so  that  there  is  little  to  add  concerning 
it.  Moreover,  the  end  of  September  is  not  a  show 
time  for  Orchids,  so  far  as  flower  is  concerned,  but 
the  astonishing  uniformity  and  excellence  of  culti- 
vation are  perhaps  even  more  manifest  now  than 
when  the  attention  is  distracted  by  the  gaudy 
efflorescence  of  Cattleyas,  Lajlias,  or  the  profuse 
blossoming  of  Odontoglossums.  In  a  commercial 
establishment    one    does    not    look    for    specimen 


plants,  but  nothing  is  more  striking  here  than  the 
countless  thousands  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
and  other- Orchids  of  uniform  size  and  vigorous 
health,  many  forming  large  firm  sheaths,  and  indi- 
cating in  the  case  of  the  Cattleyas  the  formation  of 
four  to  five  flowers  to  a  raceme. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  tbe  splendid  health  of  the 
plants  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  First  of  all, 
because  it  is  specially  under  the  control  of  the  cul- 
tivator— is  spotless  cleanliness  of  plant,  stage,  pot, 
path,  and  glass.     This  absolute  cleanliness  reigns 


you  will  become  conscious  of  a  thorough  circulation, 
of  air,  without  draughts,  and  of  course  without 
stagnant  moisture.  Light  is  abundantly  secured 
by  the  construction  of  the  bouses.  Each  plant  is 
raised  on  an  inverted  pot  bearing  a  saucer  of  water, 
which  supplies  moisture  and  secures  the  plant 
against  the  attacks  of  marauders,  while  the_ plant 
itself  is  slightly  raised  above  the  water.  As  to- 
the  details  of  general  cultivation,  they  do  not 
apparently  differ  materially  from  what  is  practised 
elsewhere. 


Fig.  90. — dichorisasdra  thysiana.     (see  p.  303.) 


not  only  here  and  there,  or  in  the  case  of  particular 
plants,  it  is  general  throughout  th"  establishment, 
in  those  departments  which  come  under  the  public 
eye,  and  also  in  those  which  the  public  does  not 
see.  As  the  establishment  is  vast,  the  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  can  be  imagined.  Then  the  fore- 
men and  principal  cultivators  have,  many  of  them, 
been  with  M.  Linden  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  their  personal  interest  in  th<;  plants  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Director  himself.  Next  to  cleanli- 
ness, we  should  be  disposed  to  name  ventilation  as 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  tne  Orchids.     Look  under  the  stages,  and 


The  Park  Leopold,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  the  nursery  is  situated,  is  on  the  outskirts  off' 
Brussels.  The  city  is  rapidly  extending,  and  in  no- 
long  time  houses  will  encircle  it  on  all  sides,  and' 
the  purity  of  the  air  will  become  correspondingly 
impaired.  To  meet  this  contingency,  another  nur- 
sery has  been  formed  at  Moortebeeke,  a  short  way 
out  of  the  city  in  an  open  situation,  but  rather  toe 
close  to  brick-fields  to  be  an  ideal  site.  Never- 
theless, the  effects  of  brighter  light  and  purer  air 
are  obvious,  and  if  one  deemed  the  cultivation  in 
Brussels  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be,  at- 
Moortebeeke   it   is    better   still  !     A  wide  central 
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corridor, '  with  large  pavilions  at  intervals,  gives 
■accession  either  side  to  a  number  of  span-roofed 
Jiouses.  A  tramway  runs  the  whole  length  of 
<the  central  nave,  so  that  potting-benches  can 
be /moved  from  house  to  house  as  required, 
white  [iron  water-tanks  can  also  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  with  equal  facility,  and  turn-tables 
enable  the  trollies  to  pass  in  any  direction. 
Kvery  here  and  there  between  the  blocks  of  houses, 


us  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hippeastrum 
and  Hjomanthus.  Crosses  between  Orchids  in- 
clude such  curious  intermixtures  as  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  and  D.  Brymerianum,  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana  and  C.  Mossi;i\  The  houses  vary  in  height 
according  to  requirements,  and  the  pipes  are  some- 
times raised  so  as  to  heat  not  only  the  lower  portion 
but  the  upper  portioa  of  the  houses  beneath  the 
roof  also. 


Fig.  91. — ficus  eetveldiaxa. 


•whose  compartments  are  supported  by  pillars 
•without  dividing  walls,  are  boiler  and  engine- 
•houses,  bothies,  and  other  accommodation  for  the 
workmen.  The  boilers  and  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  if  one  set  fail  others  come  into  use,  and  no 
check  is  experienced.  Not  only  are  Orchids  grown 
here  in  a  manner  which  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  orehidiBts,  but  hybridisation  is  largely  prac- 
tised, both  among  Orchids  and  among  other  plants  ; 
thus  a  whole  series  of  seedlings  was  pointed  out  to 


As  if  these  two  establishments  were  not  suffi- 
cient, a  third  has  been  recently  established  at 
Linthout  in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  Here, 
the  experience  derived  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  other  establishments  has  been 
turned  to  advantage.  Linthout  is  not  without  its 
Orchids  by  aDy  means  ;  hybrid  Ferns  are  grown 
here  also  in  profusion,  such  as  crosses  between 
Cibotium  princeps  and  Cyathea  medullaris,  and 
countless  others. 


But  the  chief  feature  at  Linthout  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  economic  plants,  and  of  newly-discovered 
plants  derived  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 

By  the  kindness  of  M.  Linden,  who  supplied  the 
photographs,  we  are  enabled  to  give  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  plants  newly  introduced  by  him  from 
the  Congo,  and  which  were  recently  exhibited  by 
him  in  Paris.  The  names  are  of  course  provisional, 
as  no  botanical  scrutiny  is  yet  possible. 

Dichorisandra  Thystana,  Hort.  Linden  (see 
fig.  90,  p.  302).  —  A  Commelynaceous  plant  of 
striking  habit,  and  bold,  ascending  foliage. 

Ficcrs  Eetveldiaxa,  Hort.  Linden  (see  fig.  91). 
— A  fine  species  with  noble  foliage,  leaves  on  long 
stalks  spreading  horizontally. 

Asparagus  Duchesnei,  Hort.  Linden  (see  fig.  92, 
p.  305). — A  very  elegant  species  with  falcate 
cladodes  of  varying  length. 

Coffea  robusta,  Hort.  Linden  (see  lig.  94, 
p.  311).  —The  name  is  amply  justified  by  the 
young  plant.  It  is  hoped  that  the  berries  will  be 
as  promising  as  the  foliage. 

Bamburanta  Arnoldiana,  Hort.  Linden  (see 
fig.  95,  p.  313). — This  has  been  so  named  because 
the  plant  combines  the  habit  of  a  Bamboo  with  the 
foliage  of  a  Maranta.  We  shall  give  illustrations 
of  others  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

For  the  moment  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
enormous  numbers  of  economic  plants  destined 
to  supply  the  wants  of  tropical  agriculturists 
which  are  grown  here.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Rubber  -  plants,  Castilloa,  Hevea, 
Kicksia,  &a.,  of  Cacao,  of  Coffee,  and  other 
economic  plants  are  grown  here.  Among  these 
Rubber-plants  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  it 
ia  supposed  that  it  may  be  grown  for  economic 
purposes  in  the  Mediterranean  districts,  or  any- 
where where  Rhopala  can  be  grown.  This  plant  is 
Sapium  tolimense,  which  yields  a  supply  of 
Caoutchouc  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality. 

Space  forbids  us  from  entering  more  fully  into 
the  details  of  this  establishment,  which  is  as 
marvellous  in  its  way  as  the  other  two,  and 
destined  to  confer  the  greatest  benefit  to  humanity 
in  the  tropic3.  Should  anyone  doubt  the  extent  of 
these  cultures  of  economic  plants,  or  their  superb 
cultivation,  let  them  go  and  see  for  themselves. 
They  will  not  then  say  that  the  establishment  has 
been  over-rated  by  A  Rambler. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA  x  HARDYANA. 
A  flower  of  a  very  extraordinary  variety 
which  might  well  be  called  Cattleya  X  Hardyana 
gigantea,  is  kindly  sent  by  Fred  Hardy,  Esq., 
Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Staf- 
ford). It  measures  over  S  inches  across  the  petals, 
each  of  which  ia  2J  inches  wide.  The  front  lobe  of 
the  lip  is  3  inches  across,  and  the  whole  flower 
broad  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  thick,  firm  texture. 
In  point  of  colouring,  it  is  also  exceptionally  tine. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  light  rose  purple,  their 
bases  and  lower  part  of  the  mid-ribs  being  pure 
white.  The  lip  is  purplish-ruby-crimson,  with  a 
reddish-orange  base,  beautifully  veined  with  bright 
yellow,  which  changes  to  white  on  the  edges  of  the 
light-coloured  patches  at  each  side.  The  outside  of 
thelabellumisas  showy  as  the  upper  surface.  The 
original  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  F.  Hardy's 
father,  who  possessed  a  famous  collection  at  Tim- 
perley,  and  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
such  a  fine  variety  of  it. 

CATTLEVA  IXTERMEDIA  P0NCTATISSIMA. 
A  very  handsome  form  of  Cattleya  intermedia, 
in  which  the  light  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals 
are  decorated  with  a  number  of  small  purple  spots, 
is  sent  by  Mr.  Paul  Wolter,  Magdeburg,  Germany. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  the  species,  and  the 
purple  front  lobe  of  the  lip  more  showy  than  in 
ordinary  forms,  but  there  is  no  departure  in  the 
botanical  features  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
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it  is  of  hybrid  origin.  Nevertheless,  in  this  and 
in  some  other  extra  fine  forms  of  C.  intermedia 
which  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  forms  of  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Schilleriana  (C.  intermedia  x  L.  purpurata)  to 
suggest  that  they  may  be  the  result  of  a  second 
crossing  of  C.  intermedia  in  its  wild  state  with  the 
hybrid  of  it — L.  c.  x  Schilleriana,  growing  with  it. 


KEW  NOTES. 

Asparagus  umbellatus.-  It  is  exceptional  for 
an  Asparagus  to  have  claims  as  a  flowering-plant, 
but  those  who  have  seen  the  lovely  example  of  this 
species  now  flowering  on  a  pillar  in  the  Temperate- 
house  at  Kew  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  them 
in  this  case.  The  stems  have  grown  to  a  height  of 
about  15  feet,  branching  freely,  the  branches  droop- 
ing elegantly,  and  clothed  with  tufts  of  leaf -like 
cladodes  an  inch  long,  and  dark  green  in  colour. 
The  flowers  are  developed  in  umbels  of  three  to  six 
at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets  ;  they  are  campanu- 
las, half  an  inch  in  diameter,  glistening  white, 
with  yellow  stamens.  They  la9t  well,  and  against 
the  dark  foliage  they  have  a  most  pleasing  spangled 
effect.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  deco- 
rations, and  especially  for  what  are  known  as 
"shower-bouquets,"  than  these  flower-branches. 
According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  published  a 
figure  of  this  species  recently  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  7733),  it  is  a  native  of  rocky  places  in 
the  Island  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Masson  120  years  ago.  It  was 
named  A.  grandiflorus  by  Willdenow.    W.  W. 

Zizania  aqcatica  (Canadian  Rice). 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  considerably  more  than  a 
century  ago,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  one  to  success- 
fully introduce  this  aquatic  grass  from  North 
America.  How  long  afterwards  it  remained  in 
cultivation  I  do  not  know,  but  sooner  or  later  it 
disappeared  from  cultivation.  Its  value  as  a  food 
plant  for  wild  fowl,  many  of  which  migrate  in 
large  numbers  every  autumn  to  districts  where  it 
abounds,  led  to  several  subsequent  attempts  to 
re-introduce  and  acclimatise  it  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  established,  and 
its  re-introduction  has  been  only  very  rarely  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  seeds  losing  their  vitality  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  even  so  short 
a  time  as  is  required  for  their  transmission  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  should  think  that  seeds  might 
be  sent  over  in  bottles  of  water.  A  few  years 
ago,  young  seedlings  were  successfully  imported 
to  Kew  by  packing  them  in  mud.  These 
plants  and  their  progeny  have  flowered  and  pro- 
duced seed  the  last  three  autumns  at  Kew. 
Apart  from  its  economic  value,  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  striking  aquatic  ;  it  is  an  annual,  and 
grows  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  the  narrow  leaves 
being  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  plant  produces  a  large,  spreading, 
pyramidal  raceme  bearing  male  and  female  flowers  ; 
the  male,  or  pollen-bearing  flowers,  are  confined  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  raceme.  The  seed  is  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  good  Oat,  and  has  quite  a 
pleasant  taste.  Sparrows,  by  the  way,  have 
already  found  this  out ;  a  crowd  of  them  may  very 
often  be  seen  feeding  on  a  group  of  plants  now 
seeding  in  the  Lily-pond  at  Kew.  The  natural 
course  appears  to  be  for  the  seed  to  drop  into 
the  water  when  ripe,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  remain  embedded  in  the  mud  till  germination 
takes  place  in  spring.  With  us,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  safe  to  trust  entirely  to  self-sown 
seeds.  A  portion  at  least  ought  to  be  gathered 
and  stored  through  the  winter  in  an  open  vessel 
of  water,  the  latter  being  occasionally  changed. 
When  signs  of  germination  appear  in  spring,  they 
may  be  sown  on  soil  covered  by  an  inch  or  so  of 
water,  either  in  situ  or  in  pans,  and  afterwards 
dibbled-in  8  incheB  or  so  apart.  At  Kew,  up  to 
the  present,  they  have  been  grown  in  water  from 
1  to  6  inches  deep.  Possibly  they  may  thrive 
equally  well  at  a  greater  depth.   W.  J.  Bean. 


Colonial  Notes. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
Sydney  describes  the  condition  of  emigrant  gar- 
deners to  Australia  as  being  most  deplorable.  In 
England  at  the  present  time  the  supply  of  under- 
garden  ers  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand. 

"  I  wish  to  make  known  through  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  unhappy  condition  of 
gardeners  in  Australia.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  of  them  to  get  constant  work,  four  months 
being  the  average  time  they  can  stay  in  one  place. 
The  country  is  extremely  adverse  to  gardening, 
owing  to  drought  and  the  prevalence  of  insect- 
pests,  which  often  destroy  crops  altogether.  Gar- 
dening is  not,  as  a  rule,  self-supporting  in  this 
country.  It  needs  all  a  gardener  can  Bave  to  pay 
his  railway  and  coach  fares  to  and  from  one  place 
of  employment  to  another.  He  has  nothing  to 
expect  from  his  unthankful  calling  but  a  life  of 
misery  and  hardship,  with  the  poor-house  in  the 
end.  Only  young  men  can  obtain  even  occasional 
work.  Men  just  past  middle  age  may  be  seen  in 
groups  outside  the  labour  offices  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  employment.  If  they  get  it,  they  will 
often  have  to  work  a  month  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  fares,  besides  having  to  pay  a  pound  for  the 
agreement  at  the  labour  office.  The  people  they 
have  to  work  for  have  made  their  money  hard,  and 
will  only  pay  what  they  cannot  help.  Most  of  the 
land  here  is  very  poor,  and  nothing  will  grow  with- 
out artificial  watering.  There  is  an  appalling 
number  of  suicides  in  Melbourne  of  worn-out 
working  men  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  compete 
with  those  who  are  younger  and  stronger  than 
they,  have  no  further  hope  of  earning  a  living. 
R.  Griffith." 


The  Rosary. 


THE  AUTUMN  HARVEST. 
Our  great  amateur  Rose  champion,  in  writing  to 
me  the  other  day  said,  "This  has  been  the  worst 
Rose  season  I  ever  remember  ! "  and  this  was  not 
the  utterance  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  but  of 
one  who  had  been  successful  all  along  the  line,  and 
I  believe  his  experience  coincided  with  that  of  most 
growers  of  the  flower.  But  then  this  had  reference 
to  what  I  may  call  the  first  crop  of  blooms,  and  I 
think  I  may  safely  aver,  never  was  there  a  more 
glorious  September  Rose  -  harvest,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Tea  Roses  for  this  purpose  was  never 
more  clearly  established.  Of  course,  I  am  writing 
only  from  my  own  personal  experience,  and  on 
looking  over  my  rosary  I  find  among  the  H.  P.'s 
here  and  there  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Margaret  Dickson,  and  a  few  others,  but  they  are 
only  sparsely  scattered  over  the  beds,  and  one  is 
constrained  to  say  the  term  Hybrid  Perpetual  is 
an  absolute  misnomer.  How  it  got  into  use  is 
difficult  to  understand,  it  is  not  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  French  term  Hybride  remontante,  which 
simply  means,  I  imagine,  that  after  the  first  bloom 
is  over,  the  shoots  which  are  formed  produce  other 
flowers,  but  not  that  they  produce  a  continuous  bloom 
until  the  winter  sets  in.  Anyone  who  plants  them 
with  this  hope  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
Many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  where  they  have  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  blood  in  them, 
are  nearly  as  shy  of  blooming,  but  where  there  is  a 
large  infusion  of  Tea  blood  it  will  influence  the 
plants,  so  that  they  produce  autumnal  flowers.  After 
all,  it  is  amongst  the  Tea  Roses  that  we  find  our 
desire  for  blooms  at  this  season  of  the  year  satisfied, 
and  as  I  pass  to  my  Tea  beds  I  find  each  plant 
crowded  with  flowers,  and  where  due  attention  is 
given  to  them,  producing  as  good  ones  as  those 
which  are  produced  in  the  June  season.  It  may 
be  useful  to  amateurs  at  this  season  to  point  out 
some  which  have  given  me  great  satisfaction,  and 
they   are  those  which    beginners  will  do  well  to 


plant.  I  need  hardly  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Seedling  Briar,  and  Briar  cuttings,  are  the  only 
stocks  to  be  relied  upon  for  this  class.  We  may 
occasionally  get  a  very  strong  grower,  such  as 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  to  do  well  on  the  Manetti,  but 
it  is  a  rare  exception.  There  is  often  a  prejudice 
against  the  Seedling  Briar  for  the  stock,  because  it 
is  bo  difficult  to  work  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  to  be 
preferred,  I  think,  to  the  Briar  cutting. 

There  are  different  species  of  wild  Roses,  and 
possessing  different  qualities,  and  some  growers,  I. 
think,  are  often  very  careful  as  to  which  species 
the  heps  are  gathered  from  ;  but  this  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  with  which  an  amateur  cannot  deal.  If 
he  means  to  bud  his  own  seedling  Briars,  he- 
must  be  contented  to  get  the  plants  where  best  he 
can.  In  these  days  naturally  all  weakly  growers, 
are  well-nigh  discarded  ;  we  tolerated  them  as  long; 
as  we  had  no  others  of  the  same  colour,  and  there 
are  still  a  few  which  we  must  keep  on.  For 
instance,  we  have  no  Tea  Rose  comparable  in, 
colour  to  Ma  Capucine.  We  cannot  discard  it 
unless  some  raiser  gives  us  a  better  grower  of  the 
same  colour. 

Marie  Van  Houtte. — I  put  this  at  the  head  of  the 
list  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  grower  of  all.  I 
never  Baw  it,  I  think,  grown  so  well  as  by  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  when  he  resided  at  Birch,  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  colour  is  a  very  pleasing  light 
yellow,  oftentimes  tinged  with  pink ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters,  and  in  great  profusion.  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  can  be  disappointed  in 
this  beautiful  Rose. 

Catherine  Mermet. — Another  vigorous  and  beau- 
tiful Rose,  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  the  preceding, 
but  a  good  grower.  The  colour  is  a  light  rosy-flesh, 
and  beautiful  both  in  bud  and  when  fully  ex- 
panded ;  it  is  very  sportive,  and  has  given  us  very 
many  beautiful  sports. 

Souvenir  de  Catherine  Ouillot.  —  A  beautiful 
flower  of  deep  colour  of  the  William  Allen. 
Richardson  and  Sunrise  character/  the  colour  is 
reddish-orange,  and  a  Rose  destined,  I  think,  to  be 
very  popular. 

Anna  Olivier. — A  globular  Rose  with  high  centre, 
variable  in  colour,  but  generally  of  pale  buff  colour  x 
very  constant,  and  beautiful  in  form. 

Muriel  Grahame. — This  is  one  of  the  sports  from. 
Catherine  Mermet  gained  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Reigate, 
and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons. 
It  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  ;  a  pale  cream  with  a  very  faint  tint  of? 
yellow  at  the  base — a  much  admired  flower. 

Madame  Hostc. — A  very  useful  yellow  Rose  -r 
whether  a  sport  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Very  con- 
stant, free  flowering,  pale  lemon-yellow  in  colour. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  autumn  bloomers  we> 
have. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. — A  sport  from  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  white  Teas. 
It  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose- 
Society.  There  was  an  American  sport  called  the 
Queen  about  the  same  time,  but  of  course  we  give 
the  preference  to  our  own  flower  ! 

Maman  Cochet  is  one  of  the  best  modern  Roses, 
a  very  deep  flesh  colour,  the  outer  petals  sometimes* 
having  a  rosy  tint.  There  is,  however,  to  my 
mind  a  certain  floppiness  about  the  shape,  unlike 
the  beautiful  regular  form  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
or  Souvenir  d'Elise,  but  it  is  a  Rose  which  must  be 
grown  by  everybody,  being  equally  effective  in  the 
garden  and  as  an  exhibition  flower.  White  Maman 
Cochet  is  a  white  sport  of  the  foregoing,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  lemon  at  the  base. 

Innocente  Pirola. — A  very  beautiful  and  vigorous 
growing  Rose,  now  more  than  twenty  years  in 
cultivation,  aud  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  priae 
stands. 

Madame  de  Watteville  seems  to  be  somewhat 
variable  in  its  growth,  some  cultivators  complaining 
of  it  as  not  being  vigorous  (of  which  number  I  am. 
afraid  I  must  be  one),  while  others  speak  of  it  ae 
very  vigorous  ;  the  colour  is  creamy- white,  and   it 
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is  bordered  with  rose.  I  Lave  seen  some  very 
beautiful  flowers  of  it  in  East  Anglia. 

Madame  Charles  is  another  strong  grower,  very 
vigorous,  and  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour — a  bright 
apricot,  somewhat  like  Safrano. 

Oomtesse  de  Nadaillac. — One  cannot  set  this 
down  as  a  most  vigorous  Rose,  although  I  have  a 
couple  of  strong  plants  of  it  against  the  wall  ;  and 
I  remember  seeing  at  Mr.  Fowler's  at  Taunton  some 
plants  of  extraordinary  vigour  in  the  open.  It  is 
a  Tea  Rose  which  everybody  admires,  and  which 
Mr.  George  Prince  brought  into  great  prominence 


There  is  another  Rose,  not  a  Tea,  but  a 
Bourbon,  which  has  been  especially  lovely  this 
autumn — I  allude  to  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  I 
have  one  plant  of  it  which  is  now  covered  with 
bloom,  and  its  history  beirs  strikingly  upon  the 
question  sometimes  asked  — "How  loDg  do  these 
Roses  last?"  My  plant  is,  I  believe,  fifty  years 
old.  Thirty- two  years  ago  I  lifted  it  from  my  Deal 
garden,  and  transferred  it  to  its  present  position. 
It  was  rather  a  rude  shock  for  it,  but  after  a  year 
or  two  it  took  kindly  to  its  surroundings,  and  is, 
as  I  said,  this  year,  a  mass  of  beauty.     There  are, 


Fig.  92. — asparagus  duchesnei.     (see  p.  303.) 


with  the  wonderfully-coloured  blooms  that  he 
exhibited.  And  who  can  describe  its  colour? — 
peach,  apricot,  and  copper,  with  tints  of  other 
colours  as  well.  Its  shape  is  regular,  the  substance 
of  the  petals  good  ;  and  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  Tea 
Rose  comparable  to  it. 

The  Dijon  Roses,  as  they  are  called,  always  give 
a  profusion  of  blooms  in  the  autumn,  but  they 
hardly  come  up  to  one's  idea  of  pure  Tea.  Many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful  before  they  open,  and 
probably  Bouquet  d'Or  is  one  of  the  best,  both  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  is  not  so  lanky  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Madame  Berard,  but  it  is  very  free, 
and  its  foliage  very  compact. 


I  have  no  doubt,  many  other  Tea  Roses  which  have 
done  well  with  other  amateurs,  but  I  have  only 
mentioned  those  which  have  specially  struck  me 
this  autumn,  and  which  I  would  recommend  to  all 
lovers  of  the  flower.    Wild  Rose. 

Own  Root  Roses. 
The  present  is  the  best  time  possible  for 
the  out  -  door  propagation  of  the  above,  and 
the  following  method,  if  followed  intelligently, 
will  be  found  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
way  of  working  up  a  stock  of  plants.  The 
grower  will  doubtless  have  a  few  dozen  of  plants 
from  which  to  take  the  cuttings,  which  should  be 


well  ripened,  and  about  9  inches  in  length,  and  cut 
level  under  the  bottom  eye,  or  if  with  a  heel  of 
the  old  wood  so  much  the  better.  The  cuttinga 
can  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches  wide  from  row  to 
row,  and  3  inches  apart,  in  sandy  loam.  A  sloping 
trench  1  foot  deep  can  be  cut  out  by  the  line,  and 
a  good  scattering  of  burnt  earth  and  river-sand  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  on  which  the  base  of 
the  cutting  will  rest,  which  will  materially  help  it 
in  forming  a  good  early  callus.  Soil  should  be 
added  gradually,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  well 
trodden  towards  the  cutting,  so  as  to  give  a  firm 
root- hold  when  commencing  to  grow.  The  cutting 
should  be  planted  about  two-thirds  of  its  length 
under  the  soil,  and  made  quite  firm  till  the  trench 
is  filled  up,  and  afterwards  a  good  dressing  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  can  be  put  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  tends  to  check  evaporation  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  as  a  protecting  mulch  for  winter 
also.  One  great  reason  why  so  many  people  faiS 
to  root  their  cuttings  is  the  choice  of  a  wrong 
aspect.  I  have  found  they  do  best  planted  facing 
due  north,  as  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  the 
early  summer  sun  unduly  stimulating  the  buds  into- 
growth  without  corresponding  root-action,  as  in 
other  aspects  ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  matter, 
as  the  growth  of  both  buds  and  roots  should  be 
reciprocal,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  object  will 
be  best  attained  if  the  right  aspect  is  given  them, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  success  of  the 
cutting  will  be  assured.  I  would  only  recommend 
good  hardy  varieties  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  class 
and  summer-blooming  varieties.  /.  D.  G. 


Nursery  Notes. 

MR.  M.  PRITCHARD'S,  CHRISTCHURCH, 
One  of  the  signs  of  the  change  observable  at  the 
present  day  in  the  style  of  flower-gardening  is  the 
rise  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  nurseries  in, 
which  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  form  the  chief 
stock-in-trade.  Of  these,  that  of  Mr.  Pritchard's 
is  not  the  least  well-furnished  in  the  south,  as  will 
have  been  evident  to  visitors  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  some  horti- 
cultural shows  in  the  provinces.  This  nursery 
has  not  been  established  many  years,  but  it  has 
already  become  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  the 
proprietor  is  taking  in  additional  land,  and  ex- 
tending its  boundaries.  The  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  a  peaty  nature ;  and  by  its  situation  is 
liable  at  certain  seasons  to  be  flooded  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  neighbouring  river  Avon.  Almost 
all  kinds  of  plants  do  well  in  it,  and  form  dense 
masses  of  roots,  so  that  they  invariably  recover 
from  removal  rapidly  under  ordinary  care. 

October  iB  rather  late  in  the  year  for  a  visitor  to 
find  much  in  bloom,  although  the  stock  of  plants 
may  include  between  3,000  and  4,000  species  and 
varieties.  There  were,  however,  many  things  still 
in  good  bloom,  or  just  past  their  best,  and  of  these 
we  will  mention  the  following :  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentce,  was  still  covered  with  its  pretty  dark  blue 
flowers,  presumably  the  second  crop  this  year. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  this  once  favourite  plant 
growing  in  dense  masses  (not  planted  singly  in  the 
borders  as  it  is  often  seen)  can  form  a  true  notion  of 
its  beauty  in  the  flower-garden  ;  and  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  winter  hurts  it.  Some  belated  plants  of 
Erigeron  aurantiacus  were  furnished  with  blooms. 
The  stems  reached  a  height  of  9  inches,  and  the 
foliage  2  inches— a  good  front  row  plant.  Geum 
chilense,  with  dark  crimson  blooms,  was  noted,  an 
uncommon  variety,  and  one  that  is  decidedly  hand- 
some. Other  Geums  were  past.  A  white-flowered' 
Lavender  was  remarked,  useful  as  a  variety,  if  not 
so  nice-looking  as  the  type.  Shrubby  Phloxes  in 
bloom  were  numerous,  and  remarkable  for  their 
moderate  height  and  bright  colour.  We  may  men- 
tion P.  "Coquelicot,"  with  large  flowers,  and  of  a 
deep  crimson  colour,  a  fine  subject  for  small  beds, 
edgings,  or  groups  in  the  flower  borders.  The  specific 
name  is  French  for  the  wild  Poppy,  and  was  given 
doubtless   in   allusion   to  the   bright  colour  of  the- 
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ower.  P.  la  Soleil  (Lsmoine)  is  likewise  a  beau- 
tiful variety,  and  said  to  have  flowers  of  the  truest 
pink  ;  height  about  equal  to  the  first-named. 
Arnebia  echioides,  the  "Prophet's  Flower,"  was 
-found  in  many  places  in  the  nursery.  Several  Sisy- 
ainchiums  were  in  flower,  notably  S.  bermudianum, 
with  blooms  of  a  deep  blue  tint ;  and  S.  convolutum, 
with  yellow  -  coloured  flowers  of  the  size  of 
dorum.  Its  best  season  is  rather  earlier.  A  bed 
of  Delphiniums  was  remarked  in  full  flower,  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  at  this  date  ;  but  we  learned  from 
Mr.  Pritchard  that  they  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  January  of  the  present  year.  Next  year 
these  plants  will  flower  at  the  usual  season — July 
and  August — a  hint  as  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
dowering  season  of  these  beautiful  plants.  Several 
ICniphofias  were  flowering  freely;  more  especially 
IC.  Macowani,  with  numerous  slender  flower- 
stalks  surmounted  with  heads  of  light  scarlet 
dowers.  The  height  of  the  stalks  would  be  about 
2-i  feet.  The  other  variety  was  K.  Triumph,  with 
stalks  3  feet  high,  and  flower-heads  9  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  orange-red  tint,  and  they 
possess  long  protruding  anthers,  which  give  them 
a  remarkable  appearance.  The  orange  -  coloured 
Trollius  asiaticus  is  a  desirable  species  of  the 
■Globe  Flower,  the  flowers  bright  and  showy. 

Plants  of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  covered  with 
their  scarlet-covered  fruits,  were  noted.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rock-garden,  and  might  be 
found  of  value  for  planting  under  trees  where  the 
3hade  is  not  very  dense — the  height  of  a  plant  is 
about  3  inches.  Growing  alongside  were  the  type 
lorm  of  the  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Dabeociapolifolia), 
and  the  white  variety,  both  of  which  were  flowering 
freely,  although  the  usual  season  was  long  past. 
Shrubs  of  Desmodium  penduliSorum  formed  graceful 
masses  of  reddish-purple  flowers,  and  reached  the 
■height  of  4  feet.  A  yellow  Foxglove  is  somewhat 
■of  a  rarity  in  gardens,  and  here  an  alpine  form,  viz., 
ID.  grande,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  waB  observed. 
The  finest  autumnal  flowering  Potentilla,  viz.,  P. 
autumnalis,  a  species  growing  about  S  inches  high, 
is  now  freely  bedecked  with  white  flowers. 

Amongst  Heleniums,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
•H.  superbum  in  profusion  of  bloom.  The  height  of 
"the  plant  would  exceed  6  feet.  A  bed  of  Erica 
■carnea,  the  Winter  Heath,  is  coming  into  flower ;  and 
plants  of  Phygelius  capensis  were  still  gay  with  their 
<red  blossoms.  Asters  (hardy)  were  in  many  instances 
masses  of  showy  colours,  but  for  profuse  flowering 
and  general  effectiveness  the  palm  must  be  given  to 
A.  Pleiad,  a  flower  of  a  light  purple  tint.  Another 
beautiful  Aster  is  Mrs.  Raynor.  An  equally  telling 
plant  is  Boltouia  asteroides,  of  which  a  specimen 
7  feet  high  and  broad,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom, 
was  remarked,  of  Colchicums,  now  conspicuous 
dowers  on  rockeries  and  elsewhere,  there  were 
many  of  the  double  white-flowered  variety,  C. 
autumnale,  and  others  planted  in  a  variety  of  sites  ; 
also  Alstrnmeria  pulchella,  and  A.  psittacina,  both 
of  which  were  in  bloom. 

Growing  in  the  front  of  a  sunny  wall  were 
•Sternbergia  lutea,  the  plants  showing  a  quantity  of 
blossoms  ;  Oxalis  lobata,  a  hardy  species  with 
dowers  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  a  pretty  plant  that 
is  still  rare  in  gardens.  Water  Lilies  and  diverse 
aquatics  are  grown  in  quantity  in  a  series  of  oblong 
tanks,  measuring  each  in  area  12  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
•2  feet  in  depth.  Most,  if  not  all  the  species  that 
•can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  are 
•under  cultivation.  Very  little  was,  however,  in 
flower  except  Aponogeton. 

Bamboos  are  receiving  much  attention,  and  some 
large  plantations  of  the  more  trustworthy  species 
are  to  be  found  in  the  nursery.  We  observed  many 
.plants  of  Phyllostachys  aurea,  and  tall,  strong 
plants  of  other  species  for  which  there  is  a  certain 
•demand  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect.  Great 
masses  of  Arundo  Donax  are  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  nursery,  and  a  vigorous  plant  of  Vitis 
■Coignetiaj  clambers  along  the  top  of  a  wall. 

Altogether  this  nursery  is  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  lover  of  hardy  plants,  for  it  is  tilled  with  all  sorts 
of  good  things,  the  mere  mention  of  the  names  of 
which  conjure  up  visions  of  floral  beauty.  F.  M. 


FLOWERS    IN    THE    SOUTH-WEST 
DURING  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER. 

(Concluded  from  p.  288.) 

Climbing  Plants.  —  Bignonia  (Tecoma)  radi- 
cans,  though  a  climber  of  unrivalled  brilliance, 
is  by  no  means  commonly  grown.  One  side  of 
an  old  house  in  a  neighbouring  village  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  plant  of  this  Bignonia, 
reputed  to  be  seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  in  August, 
when  veiled  in  the  orange-scarlet  blossoms,  it  is  a 
resplendent  sight.  In  September  the  Virgin's 
Bower  (Clematis  flammula)  drapes  archway  and 
trellis  with  billowy  trails  of  starry,  fragrant  blos- 
soms ;  the  yellow-flowered  C.  graveolens  and 
C.  songarica  bloom,  their  flowers  succeeded  by 
feathery  seed-vessels,  delicate  as  those  with  which 
the  Traveller's  Joy  (C.  vitalba)  drapes  hedgerow 
and  evergreen  in  the  dull  November  days.  On 
northern  walls  the  Lapagerias  are  flowering  freely, 
and  Mandevilla  suaveolens  has  borne  its  scented 
white  blossoms  against  the  sun-warmed  bricks  in  a 
sheltered  garden.  The  Passion-flowers  are  changing 
flower  for  fruit,  which  will  through  the  winter 
glow  amid  the  dark  foliage  like  fairy  lamps. 
The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Madame  Crousse, 
largely  used  as  a  climber  in  the  south-west, 
has  provided  a  breadth  of  soft  colour  on 
house-walls,  often  ascending  them  to  the  very 
eaves  ;  while  here  and  there  Plumbago  capensis 
spreads  a  sheet  of  palest  blue  over  a  south  wall. 
During  the  past  four  winters  neither  Pelargoniums 
nor  Plumbagos  have  been  injured  by  the  frost.  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum  has  proved  an  extremely 
rapid  climber,  and  has  been  in  flower  for  many 
weeks,  garlanding  a  tall  trellis  with  a  misty  tracery 
of  blossom ;  while  Physianthus  albens,  whose 
flowering  season  has  long  since  concluded,  has 
formed  several  huge  corrugated  seed-pods.  It  is  in 
September  that  Solanum  jasminoides  attains  the 
period  of  its  greatest  beauty,  a  beauty  that  has 
been  slowly  growing  week  by  week  since  the 
earliest  days  of  May,  and  has  at  length  culminated 
in  the  plants  being  transformed  into  veritable 
cascades  of  white  flower-clusters. 

October  will  witness  but  little  diminution  of  the 
display,  and  should  no  severe  frosts  occur,  a  few 
blossoms  will  doubtless  see  the  year  out  beneath 
the  eaves.  Tacsonia  mollissima,  from  Quito,  has 
produced  its  pink  flowers  in  quantity  on  an  open 
trellis,  and  has  proved  hardy  for  some  years. 
Tropajolum  tuberosum  is  bright  with  its  long- 
stalked  orange  and  crimson  flowers,  and  the 
climbing  T.  Lobbianum  blazes  in  intense  scarlet 
against  a  cottage  wall.  S.  W.  F.,  Devon. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Indian  Azaleas. — Examine  each  plant  before 
affording  water,  and  if  water  be  necessary,  apply 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  wet  the  compost,  then 
allow  the  plant  to  become  rather  dry  before 
again  applying  water.  When  the  plants  have  been 
removed  to  the  houses  they  are  more  liable  to 
thrips  than  when  they  were  out-of-doors,  but 
being  at  rest  they  will  not  suffer  from  stronger 
vaporisings  than  would  be  safe  in  the  growing 
season. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  and  Marguerites. — Cuttings 
should  be  potted  up  into  3-inch  pots,  and  trans- 
ferred to  5-inch  pots  after  Christmas.  Keep  them 
rather  dry,  and  close  to  the  glass  in  an  airy  pit,  or 
on  shelves  in  a  greenhouse.  Autumn  -  struck  cut- 
tings of  Fuchsias  should  also  be  potted  up,  and  kept 
growing  steadily  in  a  sunny  position  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house, syringing  them  freely. 

Foinsettias. — Make  a  selection  of  those  plants 
that  have  set  their  flower-buds,  and  remove  them 
to  a  house  where  they  may  be  afforded  a  night  tem- 
perature of  75°,  rising  to  90°  during  the  day  with 
sun-heat.  Expose  the  plants  to  full  sunlight,  and 
ventilate  the  house  only  during  the  continuance 
of  sunshine.     Use  stimulants  occasionally,  and  let 


the  atmospherejbe  moist  until  the  bracts  have  fully 
expanded,  when  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  a 
warm  conservatory  or  intermediate-house. 

Euphorbia  Jacquiniccjlora. — Place  the  plants  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  and  tie  the  shoots  loosely  to 
the  roof.  Afford  water  with  care,  and  weak  guano- 
water  alternately  with  tepid  rain-water. 

Eueharis  required  to  flower  before  Christmas 
should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove, 
and  large  plants  that  have  not  been  re-potted  recently 
will  require  liberal  supplies  of  manure-water. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely. 

Forcing-house. — A  few  plants  of  Azalea  indica 
alba  and  Deutsche  Perle  may  now  be  introduced  to 
heat,  that  they  may  flower  when  the  bulk  of  Chrys- 
anthemums are  past  ;  also  a  batch  of  Richardias, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus  double  Roman 
and  Pearl.  Lilium  Harrisii,  after  commencing  to 
grow,  should  be  moved  to  cold  pits  for  a  time 
before  they  are  subjected  to  heat. 

Mignonette  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  pit  where  heat  can  be  afforded  during 
cold  nights.  A  little  ventilation  should  be  afforded 
at  all  times,  and  the  sashes  may  be  removed 
entirely  on  fine  days.  Turn  the  pots  round  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  the  roots  passing  through 
them,  and  afford  the  plants  regular  supplies  of 
manure-water. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  Yf.  H.  Yodxg,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wig.vn, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Restrepias  are  generally  associated  with  Masde- 
vallias,  but  they  need  drier  conditions  than  do 
Masdevallias ;  they  need  more  light  also,  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  baskets  or  pans,  so  that  they 
may  be  suspended.  Very  little  water  is  required 
during  winter  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 

Trichosma  suavis  is  another  plant  that  succeeds 
with  Masdevallias,  and  is  now  developing  its 
flower-buds  in  small  sheaths,  which  nearly  always 
turn  black,  and  are  sometimes  removed  in  conse- 
quence, though  they  should  not  be.  This  plant 
has  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  needs  to  be  kept  well 
on  the  dry  side  when  in  an  inactive  state. 

Pleurothallis  produce  such  insignificant  flowers 
that  they  are  seldom  cultivated.  P.  Roezlii  is  the 
best,  and  will  succeed  with  others  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  where  they  may  be  kept 
moderately  dry  for  some  time  to  come. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — Importations  of  this 
favourite  Orchid  will  be  very  welcome  this  season, 
and  intending  purchasers  should  secure  a  quantity 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  obtain 
the  benefit  of  a  long  growing  season.  The  indi- 
vidual pieces,  soon  after  their  receipt,  should  be 
freed  from  all  dead  roots  and  superfluous  bracts  and 
other  matter.  Do  not  pull  the  bracts  forcibly 
away,  but  cut  them  off  near  to  the  base,  leaving 
any  that  may  help  to  shield  living  buds  or  growths 
from  injury  and  from  Btrong  light.  If  there  is  a 
large  number,  lay  them  out  on  damp  sphagnum- 
moss  until  such  time  as  most  of  them  are  fit  to  be 
potted  up.  But  some  may  be  fixed  at  once  in  the 
desired  receptacles,  by  first  placing  crocks  in  the 
lower  half,  then  placing  the  plant  in  the  pot,  and  se- 
curing it  in  position  with  a  few  pieces  of  fibrous  peat. 
Place  them  afterwards  on  a  stage  in  a  cool,  mode- 
rately dry,  and  not  over  light  part  of  the  Odonto- 
glosBum-house.  The  atmosphere  may  be  moist,  but 
only  a  little  water  should  be  applied  to  the  peat  and 
crocks  until  root-action  occurs.  At  this  stage  the 
operation  of  potting  may  be  completed.  Pack 
around  the  base  of  the  new  growths  sufficient  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts  as  will  fill  the 
receptacles  ;  then  afford  a  good  watering,  and 
place  them  in  a  lighter  position.  Other  Odonto- 
glossums  that  may  be  treated  similarly  are  0. 
Pescatorei,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Lindleyanum, 
0.  odoratum,  0.  nasvium,  0.  triumphans,  0. 
tripudians,  and  the  natural  hybrids  0.  Andersonia- 
num,  0.  Riickerian um,  0.  Wilckeanum,  0.  elegans, 
0.  excellens,  &c. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  needs  more  warmth 
than  the  Columbian  species,  and  should  be  grown 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  be  very  sparingly 
watered,  and  afforded  all  the  light  obtainable 
during  the  winter  months. 

Oneidium  varicosum  and  0.  concolor. — The  first- 
named  species  is  now  flowering,  and  will  continue 
so  to  do  for  some  time  if  several  plants  are  grown. 
It  is  so  free  flowering,  that  the  spikes  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  remain  long  npon  the  plants.  When 
commencing  to  bloom  the  plants  require  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  but  when  the  tlower-spikes 
have  been  out,  let  the  plants  be  hung  in  a  cool-house, 
and  given  water  only  occasionally.  0.  concolor, 
now  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  attained  their  full 
dimensions,  needs  but  little  water,  still  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel  in  the  least. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A,  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  l'ark, 
Ni-w  liarnet. 

Manuring. — Unless  the  soil  is  unusually  fertile, 
or  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  fruit-trees 
require  to  be  fed  by  surface  mulchings.  If  a  few 
strong  planks  be  used  for  wheeling  upon,  manure 
may  be  conveyed  to  fruit-tree  borders  and  planta- 
tions at  once  without  waiting  until  frosts  occur. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  will  benefit  by  this  save  of 
time,  because  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  manure 
will  be  better  washed  down  to  them  by  the  rain. 
The  solid  roal  ter  remaining  may  be  pointed-in  at  any 
time  after  the  pruning  has  been  finished,  or  a  little 
soil  thrown  over  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
neat  appearance.  If  the  manuring  of  Raspberry, 
Currant,  and  Gooseberry  plantations  has  been  done 
according  to  previous  directions,  the  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples  may  now  be  proceeded 
with.  Do  not  mulch  wall-trees  at  present  ;  if  an 
early  start  will  be  made  with  the  pruning,  tying,  and 
training  of  these  trees,  the  manure  would  then  be 
inconvenient,  and  the  mulch  may  very  well  be  left 
until  the  trees  are  finished.  Trees  planted  in  the 
open  should  be  afforded  sufficient  manure  when 
spread  to  reach  as  far  as  the  branches  of  each 
tree  extend.  Remove  all  weeds  and  leaves  from 
under  the  trees  before  spreading  the  manure,  and 
burn  the  old  foliage  if  pests  of  any  description 
have  been  troublesome. 

Strawberries. — Remove  all  runners,  and  hoe  and 
rake  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Any 
beds  or  plantations  that  are  two  or  more  years  old, 
should  be  top  dressed  with  material  from  a  spent 
hot-bed.  If  any  of  the  plants  have  become  raised 
much  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  afford  them  some 
old  potting-soil,  and  work  it  well  around  the  collar 
of  the  plants,  and  press  it  firmly  with  the  fingers. 

Pruning. — Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  soon 
be  pruned,  and  afterwards  the  soil  around  them 
may  be  dug  roughly,  so  that  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  frost  and  wind.  If  the  sawfiy- 
caterpillar  has  been  prevalent,  before  digging  the 
plot  remove  the  surface-soil  under  the  bushes  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches,  then  scatter  some  fresh-slaked 
lime  on  the  surface,  and  afford  a  3-inch  top-dress- 
ing with  fresh  soil.  Excepting  the  destructive 
"bud-mite,"  the  worst  enemies  to  the  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  are  brown-scale  and  red-spider.  Both 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  thorough  spraying  with  a 
caustic  soda  solution  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
If  sparrows  are  unusually  numerous,  it  will  be 
well  to  defer  pruning  until  the  spring,  or  else 
sprinkle  the  trees  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  soot. 

Various. — If  any  aphides  can  be  detected  on  the 
Peach,  Plum,  or  Cherry- trees,  spray  them  with  an 
insecticide  forthwith.  Nets  that  have  been  used 
for  fruit-trees  will  need  to  be  stored  ;  and  if  any 
Morello  Cherries  are  still  upon  the  trees,  send  them 
to  the  kitchen  without  delay. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Uardoons. — Plants  raised  from  the  first  of  the 
two  sowings  may  now  be  earthedup.  Those  from 
the  later  sowing  also  will  soon  be  ready  for  blanch- 
ing. At  this  season  the  work  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  intervals.  Any  that  are  needed  for 
exhibition  should  be  blanched  very  carefully. 
Arrange  the  stalks  evenly  in  an  upright  position, 
and  place  stiff  brown  paper  around  them,  binding 
it  securely  with  thin  hay-bands,  commencing  at 
the  bottom,  aud  continuing  tbem  to  within  1  foot 
from  the  top.  All  suckers  and  small  leaves  should 
be  removed  before  earthing-up  is  commenced,  dry 
weather  being  selected  for  the  latter  operation  if 
it  be  possible.  Cover  the  tops  during  frosty  weather 
with  bracken  or  clean  straw. 

Mushrooms.—  A  moderate  sprinkling  with  tepid 
water  occasionally  will  freshen  beds  indoors  that 
are  now  yielding  crops  ;  covering  them  afterwards 
with  fresh  litter.    When  the  beds  seem  nearly  spent, 


apply  a   mulch    of  short,   fresh   manure   for  a  few 
days,  and  then  replace  it  with  fresh  litter. 

Forcing. — Thoae  who  have  to  practice  the  old 
method  of  forcing  will  now  need  to  get  together 
the  necessary  fermenting  material.  If  litter  has 
been  stored  for  some  months  past,  a  good  quantity 
of  freshly-fallen  leaves  may  be  soon  obtained,  and 
the  work  of  mixing  in  heaps  may  soon  commence. 
These  are  excellent  for  forcing  purposes,  as  the 
heat  produced  is  of  a  steady  and  mild  character. 
The  less  litter  used  the  better,  as  the  leaves  will 
afford  heat  for  a  longer  period  providing  they  are 
properly  turned  over  and  damped,  &c. 

Dwarf  Beans  in  Frames. — Sowings  should  be 
made  every  three  weeks,  and  if  the  first  sowing 
was  made  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar,  artificial 
heat  will  now  be  necessary,  but  fresh  air  should  be 
afforded  the  plants,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  so  during 
the  warmer  part  of  the  day.  Gather  the  pods  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit  for  table  use,  and  the  plants  will 
remain  profitable  for  a  longer  period.  About  this 
date  a  somewhat  large  sowing  may  be  made  in  pots, 
in  order  to  obtain  pods  at  the  end  of  December, 
which  is  not  so  easy  from  plants  in  frames. 
The  successional  plants,  and  those  just  coming 
into  bloom,  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  slowly 
by  gradually  increasing  the  heat  until  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  is  obtained.  The  night  temperature 
should  not  fall  much  below  65°.  Slight  syringiugB 
will  be  necessary  to  deter  red-spider,  and  when  the 
plants  commence  to  bear  pods,  afford  manure- 
water  occasionally. 

Turnips. — If  frequent  sowings  were  made  from 
the  middle  of  July  until  September,  there  should 
be  a  good  succession  of  crops.  Yellow  Perfection 
and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  are  invaluable  for 
producing  tops  next  spring,  so  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  that  purpose.  The  plants  from  the 
first  sowings  of  Veitch's  Red  Globe  should  now  be 
stored  in  soil,  but  do  not  cut  off  the  tops  too 
closely.  The  later  sowing  of  this  variety  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  until  the  end  of  November.  Use 
the  hoe  frequently  between  the  rows,  aod  occa- 
sionally sprinkle  the  soil  with  soot,  wood-ashes,  &c 


from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  3  to  6  inches, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  walks.  If  the 
gravel  be  unsightly  aod  covered  with  conferva-, 
turn  it  with  fiat  forks,  and  place  the  weedy  Bide 
downwards  ;  then  add  a  surfacing  of  fresh  gravel. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Planting  Spring  Bulbs. — As  soon  as  the  summer- 
flowering  plants  have  been  removed  from  the  beds, 
afford  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of  decomposed  dung, 
and  dig  them  deeply.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c,  require 
a  deep,  rich  sandy  soil,  and  it  may  be  raised  4  inches 
above  the  ordinary  level  ;  planting  should  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  working  condition,  and 
they  may  be  inserted  with  blunt  dibbing- sticks  of 
various  sizes.  Any  hardy  spring-flowering  plants, 
as  Myosotis,  Silene,  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  and 
Antirrhinums,  may  be  planted  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Anemones  and  Banuncidus. — These  do  best  in  a 
sunny  position.  Plant  them  4  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  after  covering  them,  afford  the  surface  a 
mulching  with  cocoanut-fibre. 

Narcissus  Bulbs  intended  for  the  woodland  or 
grassy  glades,  &c,  cannot  be  planted  until 
some  rain  has  fallen  ;  but  directly  the  soil 
has  been  well  moistened,  the  necessary  holes  may 
be  easily  made  with  a  blunt  iron  dibber.  Cover 
the  bulbs  with  some  fine  leaf-soil  and  crushed  bones. 

Storing  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Jke. — Remove  the  tops 
of  Dahlias  after  they  have  been  cut  down  by  frost, 
and  burn  the  rubbish,  which  is  sure  to  harbour  ear- 
wigs and  other  pests.  Tubers  of  the  more  robust 
varieties  may  be  placed  on  shelves  in  the  boiler- 
house  or  in  dry  cellars.  Pompon  Dahlias  and 
Dwarfs  will  keep  sound  better  if  the  tubers  be 
placed  in  shallow  boxes  containing  fine  sandy  soil. 
Water  them  very  sparingly. 

Climbers. — Banksia  and  other  Roses  of  which 
this  year's  growth  are  still  free,  should  now  be  tied 
in  securely,  but  first  remove  all  decayed  and  thin 
wood.  Ornamental  Vines,  Azaras,  Elseagnus, 
Desfontainea,  Leptospermums,  Loniceras,  Punicas, 
Escallonias,  &c,  which  are  growing  against  walls 
should  be  neatly  trained.  Retain  the  best  shoots 
and  remove  all  others.  In  cases  of  old  castle- walls 
or  ancient  buildings,  the  "spur"  system  may  be 
best. 

General  Work. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
renovate  carriage- drives  and  broad  walks  near  the 
mansion.     After   taking   the   levels,    allow   a   fall 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.   Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  "Welbech 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Figs. — With  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  earliest  trees- 
in  borders  should  be  pruned  and  made  ready  for 
forcing  in  six  weeks  hence.  If  the  shoots  have 
been  regulated  and  trained-in,  not  much  will 
remain  to  be  done  at  the  present  time.  Strong, 
short  jointed  shoots  that  are  well  set  with  embryo- 
fruits  should  be  retained,  and  all  immature  ones- 
removed,  distributing  the  former  so  as  to  ensure 
fruits  all  over  the  trellis  or  wall.  After  pruning 
the  trees,  wash  them  with  softsoap-suds,  paioting. 
the  trees  afterwards  if  mealy-bug  exists  on  them 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  three  quarters,  gas-tar  one- 
quarter,  made  by  adding  soft  water  of  the  con- 
sistency  of  paint.  This  mixture  should  be  well 
worked  into  all  crevices  and  joints  of  the  shoots., 
and  the  walls  and  stages  should  be  dressed  with 
petroleum  and  then  be  whitewashed  and  painted  as 
may  be  desired.  If  the  trees  have  made  very 
strong  growth,  aDd  have  not  already  been  root- 
pruned,  it  is  yet  time  for  carrying  out  this  opera- 
tion, not  performing  it  quite  so  severely  as 
might  have  been  safe  a  month  ago.  The 
long  roots  that  are  destitute  of  rootlets  should 
be  discovered  and  be  cut  back  to  within  2  feet  of 
the  stem,  and  the  suckers  arising  from  the  roots 
should  be  cut  off.  Let  the  severed  roots  be  laid  in 
turfy  loam  three-quarters,  and  old  mortar-rubble  a 
quarter,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  half- inch 
bones  is  added,  and  afford  the  same  as  a  top-dressing, 
after  removing  the  surface  -  soil  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  making  the  new  soil  firm,  affording  water 
copiously,  and  a  mulch  3  inches  thick  of  short 
stable-litter. 

Cherries. — If  possible  the  lights  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  roof  and  the  trees  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  two  months.  Failing  this,  throw  open 
all  lights  and  ventilators.  Any  trees  bereft  of 
leaves  may  be  pruned  now.  Cordons  should  have  the 
young  laterals  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
base,  and  leading  shoots  left  of  full  length, 
until  the  trellis  is  covered.  Fan  -  trained  trees- 
should  have  young  shoots  laid  in  all  over  the  trellis. 
A  fan-trained  tree  entails  more  work  in  pruning,, 
training,  &c,  aod  is  slower  in  furnishing  the 
trellis  with  bearing  shoots  than  a  cordon,  but 
fewer  trees  are  required  to  fill  the  house.  The 
borders  should  not  lack  moisture,  whether  the 
trees  are  exposed  to  the  air  or  not.  Any  over- 
vigorous  young  trees  should  be  carefully  replanted 
at  this  season,  affording  them  a  good  proportion  of 
fresh  loam  and  charred  soil.  The  check  that  is 
thereby  afforded  will  cause  a  slower  and  surer 
development  of  the  fruit.  The  present  is  the  best 
time  to  plant,  and  the  following  list  contains  the- 
best  and  the  surest  cropping  varieties  for  cultivation- 
under  glass  : — Early  Purple  Gean.  rather  small,  but 
prolific  and  delicious  ;  Early  Rivers,  large  and  of  fme> 
flavour,  a  moderate  cropper ;  Black  Tartarian,  heavy 
cropper,  and  first  rate  ;  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau, 
very  prolific,  and  a  good  forcer  ;  Bigarreau  Noir  de 
Schmidt,  a  fine  prolific  Cherry  ;  Governor  Wood, 
a  heavy  cropper,  and  rich  flavour,  liable  to  craclr, 
during  damp  weather  ;  Bigarreau  Kapoleon,  a  late, 
very  fine,  moderate  cropper. 


Metropolitan  Open  Spaces.— But  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago  Tottenham  was  an  open 
suburb;  it  is  so  no  longer,  has  not  been  so  since- 
people  travelled  away  from  dear  rents  for  little 
house  accommodation.  Tottenham  is,  in  fact, 
rilled  up  by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  District 
Board  has  had  to  look  about  for  grounds  out  of 
which  to  carve  open  spaces — lungs  for  the  pent-up- 
denizens.  In  a  few  weeks  the  "  Chestnuts  "  estate 
of  several  acres  will  be  thrown  open  to  a  waiting; 
crowd,  and  the  residence  attached  to  the  estate 
opened  up  as  reading-rooms,  &c.  ;  but  this  place  of 
recreation  is  not  large  enough  for  a  perpetually 
extending  locality  like  Tottenham,  and  the  District 
Board  have  made  arrangements  to  take  over 
another  in  every  way  suitable  open  space,  and  thee 
the  old-time  suburb  will  be  the  possessor  of  three 
recreation-grounds. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

<Loca!  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY  Oct  29/National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

\      Floral  Committee  meet  at  3  p.m. 
TUESDAY  Oct  30  I  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society's 

'  '       i     Show  (2  days). 

/Wolverhampton     Chrysanthemum 
I     Society's  Show  (2  days). 
Torquay     Gardeners'     Association 
WEDNESDAY,    Oct.  31  J     Chrysanthemum  Society's   Show 
I     (2  days). 

Penarth  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
\    Show. 

THURSDAY,      Nov.    1  (*<£*■      C?U£ty  i  vChJLy??"ithTum 
'  \     Show,  at  Blackheath  (2  days). 

Nov    2  *  Battersea     Chrysanthemum      So- 


iFRIDAY, 


i     ciety's  Show  (2  days). 
8ALES. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  29.— Clearance  sale  of  General  Nursery  Stock 
at  Cockmannings  Nurseries,  St.  Mary  Cray,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Lane,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 
— Clearance  Hale  of  Plants  and  Furniture  at  the  Nurseries, 
Bexley,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Gutteridge,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30.  -Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Bulbs,  Palms,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

"TUESDAY,  Oct.  30.  —  Important  Sale  of  General  Nursery 
Stock  at  the  Brereton  Nurseries,  near  Rugeley,  by  order  of 
Mr.  James  Bain,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock.— 
Sale  of  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  other  Stock,  at  319,  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Robert  Neal,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
12  o'clock  (three  days).— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

"WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  31. -Important  unreserved,  2  days'  Sale 
of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sutton  Coldheld,  Warwickshire,  by 
order  of  the  Aldridge  Nursery  Company,  by  Protheroe  k 
Morris,  at  12  o'clock.— Dutch  Bulbs,  Continental  Plants, 
Roses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Mjrris'  Rooms. — Hardy 
Shrubs  from  Holland,  English  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  1.— Dutch  Bulb?,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Bulbs,  Palms,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

•FRIDAY,  Nov.  2.— Dutch  Bulbs,  Imported  and  Established 
Oichids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 45-9'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— October  24  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  00° ;  Min.  51°. 

October  25— Dull ;  warm  ;  slight  rain. 
Provinces.— October  24  (6p.m.)  :  Max.  57',  S.E.  Counties: 
Min.,  47",  Shetland. 


We  extract  the  following  remarks 
Horticultural  on  the  value  of  flower-shows 
Exhibitions.      from  a  fcransatlantic  source,  but 

they  are  applicable  also  on  this 
-side  of  the  water  : — 

"Exhibitions  of  horticultural  products,"  says 
Professor  Bailey,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,  "  may  be  made  for  either  of 
two  purposes— to  illustrate  the  subject  or 
'thing  itself,  or  to  illustrate  an  ideal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  exhibitions  of  domes- 
ticated products  are  for  the  latter  purpose. 
If  an  exhibit  were  made  of  what  a  species 
actually  is— whether  Dahlia,  Peach,  or  Pump- 
kin, hostility  would  be  aroused,  for  in 
that  case  the  incapabilities,  as  well  as  the 
capabilities,  of  the  plant  would  be  shown. 
Exhibits  are  really  made  up  of  those  selected 
forms  which  most  nearly  approach  an  ideal. 
This  ideal  may  be  a  commercial  one,  or  an 
artistic  one.  The  commercial  ideal  is  likely  to 
bo  held  up  as  the  only  one.  It  is  usually  held 
-dogmatically,  and  one  who  has  another  ideal  is 
a  heretic.  A  so-called  show-plant,  as  a  Chrys- 
anthemum or  a  Dahlia,  may  represent  only  one 
•of  the  many  possibilities  of  the  species  ;  and 
each  of  these  possibilities  may  be  worth 
the  cultivating.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many 
of  the  commercial  types  are  not  the  most  artistic 
■or  the  most  satisfactory  ones.  They  are  usually 
ithose  which  are  most  certain  to  give  uniformly 
profitable  results  to  the  grower.  The  constant 
forcing  of  these  types  on  the  public  attention 


tends  to  popularise  them.  The  Chrysanthemum 
admirably  illustrates  these  remarks  :  the  extra- 
large  show  blooms  are  less  satisfactory  and 
agreeable  to  most  persons  than  freer,  smaller, 
and  more  individual  blooms. 

"The  exhibition  ideal  in  any  fruit  or  plant  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the 
plant.  People  breed  for  that  ideal.  They  dis- 
card those  forms  which  contradict  the  ideal. 
Persons  who  care  less  for  the  formal  ideal  than 
for  variety,  individuality  and  artistic  merit,  are 
amateurs  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Skilled 
amateurs  usually  deal  with  more  varied  and 
difficult  subjects  than  the  professionals  or  com- 
mercial growers.  It  is  remarkable  how  plants 
have  been  bred  to  the  exhibition  standard. 
The  practice  of  carding  and  dressing  the  Carna- 
tion in  earlier  times  has  produced  the  high- 
centred,  flat-bottomed  Carnation  of  to-day.  In 
England,  the  Carnation  ideal  has  been  an  entire 
or  rose-leaf  petal ;  in  America,  the  ideal  is  a 
moderately- fringed  petal. 

"Perhaps  the  effect  of  the  exhibition  ideal  is 
nowhere  so  well  seen  as  in  the  custom  of  exhibit- 
ing single  blooms  ;  it  has  developed  the  indi- 
vidual flower  rather  than  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
The  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  and  Camellia,  are 
examples.  The  old  world  custom  of  showing 
single  blooms  of  florists'  flowers  in  holes  in  a- 
board,  or  in  sand — like  so  many  heads  in  a 
pillory,  enforces  the  ideal  of  the  single  flower. 
Fortunately,  this  type  of  exhibition  has  had 
little  popularity  in  this  country.  A  comparison 
of  the  pictures  of  prize  exhibition  subjects  in 
European  and  American  journals,  would  show 
some  interesting  contrasts.  It  would  contrast 
single-flower,  or  single-specimen  ideals  with 
bouquet  ideals,  in  florists'  flowers.  In  general 
terms,  the  entire  plant  is  the  unit,  rather  than 
the  flower  or  fruit  alone.  The  love  of  flowers  is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  love  of 
plants  is  a  higher  stage.  It  is  pleasing  that 
American  exhibitions  are  more  and  more  given 
to  plants,  and  to  artistic  displays.  The  old 
world  exhibitions,  while  emphasising  the  single 
flower  ideal  in  florists'  plants,  are  very  rich  in 
displays  of  specimen  plants  of  other  kinds. 

"  Every  exhibition  should  make  its  motive  or 
animus  clear.  The  visitor  should  know  whether 
it  is  the  purpose  to  show  florists'  ideals,  amateurs' 
ideals,  or  both.  The  best  exhibition  of  any 
subject,  is  that  which  shows  all  its  possibilities 
and  merits.  The  tendency  is  for  the  amateurs' 
ideals  not  to  be  seen  at  the  shows.  There 
are  fewer  prizes  for  these  ideals,  and  the 
amateur  leaves  his  choicest  things  at  home. 
Yet  the  amateur  is  the  conservator  of  meritorious 
plants.  He  holds  interesting  and  artistic  varie- 
ties and  species  decade  after  decade,  and 
prevents  their  loss.  It  is  the  amateur  who 
has  kept  the  old  Laciniatum  Chrysanthemum 
against  the  changing  moods  of  the  trade.  Con- 
sider that  the  greater  number  of  species  de- 
scribed in  this  cyclopaedia  are  known  only  to 
the  amateur.  Our  horticulture  would  be  poor 
indeed  if  only  commercial  ideals  should  prevail. 

"  A  leading  value  of  an  exhibition  is  to  main- 
tain a  society.  The  annual  or  periodical  show 
keeps  alive  interest  in  the  society,  and  thereby 
enables  the  society  to  extend  its  beneficent 
work.  The  great  displays  made  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  the  American  Carnation  Society,  and 
other  organisations,  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  value  of  an  exhibition  in  aiding  to  maintain 
a  society  with  educational  functions.  This 
gives  a  suggestion  for  the  local  improvement 
society  :  have  an  exhibition  in  spring  and  fall  ; 
invite   the   professional  growers  to  show  their 


specialties  at  the  local  show.  It  is  well  to  make 
some  one  plant  or  group  of  plants  a  central 
feature  of  each  show  ;  and  this  plant  should  be 
shown  in  all  its  various  forms.  Endeavour  to 
interest  people  in  plants  themselves,  even 
though  they  may  not  show  the  formal  ideals  of 
the  plant-breedar.  Good  subjects  for  these 
central  features  are  the  different  fruits  and 
vegetables,  Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias,  Gladioli,  spring  bulbs,  aquatics, 
bog-plants,  alpine  plants,  Cacti,  Orchids,  Pop- 
pies, Sweet  Peas,  Violets,  Ferns,  Pseonies, 
ornamental  autumn  fruits,  wild  flowers,  bloom 
of  hardy  shrubs,  foliage  or  bloom  of  forest 
trees,  and  Vines. 

"Aside  from  these  technical  uses  of  the  exhi- 
bition in  illustrating  the  progress  of  plant- 
breeding,  the  show  also  may  be  made  a  powerful 
means  of  extending  and  deepening  the  love  of 
Nature.  In  this  guise  it  will  appeal  to  every 
person,  not  to  horticulturists  only.  In  every 
school  an  exhibition  once  or  twice  a  year  should 
be  made  an  adjunct  of  Nature-study  instruc- 
tion. Such  an  exhibition  should  not  stop  with 
plants,  but  include  all  natural  objects.  It 
should  not  be  a  technical  horticultural  exhibit, 
and  therefore  its  further  discussion  is  not 
germane  to  this  work." 


The  LOGANBERRY.— This  is  an  American 
introduction  of  much  promise  as  a  hardy  fruit. 
Professor  Bailey  informs  us  that  it  is  the  product 
of  an  American  Dewberry  crossed  with  the  pollen 
of  the  European  Raspberry.  The  "berries"  re- 
semble large  Blackberries  or  Mulberrie",  and  have 
a  reddish  colour  shining  through  a  glaucous  bloom, 
and  indicative  of  their  origin  from  the  Raspberry. 
The  flavour  is  rich,  with  a  pleasant  acidity.  The 
plants  are  hardy,  and  are  said  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. The  photograph  whence  our  illustration 
(fig.  93,  p.  309)  was  taken  was  forwarded  to  us  by 
Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  Hexham.  It  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  three  plants  against  a  wall  near 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  The  plants  are  trained  to 
telegraph-  wires. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— The  papers  to  be  read  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Session  1900-1901  on 
Thursday,  November  1,  at  8  v.M.,  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — Dr.  Charles  Chilton,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
"  The  Terrestrial  Isopoda  of  New  Zealand."  Mr. 
J.  E.  S.  Moore,  F.Z.S.,  "On  the  Character  and 
Origin  of  the  '  Park  Lands '  in  Central  Africa. 
(Communicated  by  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  M.A., 
F.L.S.)  Exhibitions  :— (1).  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  : 
Hybrid  between  Red  Grouse  and  Black  Game 
recently  obtained  in  Breconshire  ;  and  a  Glossy 
Ibis  (Ibis  falcinellus)  lately  shot  iu  Devonshire. 
(2).  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the 
larger  fungi.  Contributions  are  invited,  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Society's  Rooms  not  later 
than  2  p.m.  on  the  date  mamed. 

The  North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrys- 
anthemum SOCIETY.— The  Hon.  Secretary  of  this 
Society  informs  us  that  there  is  plenty  of  prize- 
money  in  the  Society's  coffers  ;  and  they  hope — ■ 
Chrysanthemums  chiefly  existing  in  order  that  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  may  compete  for  money- 
prizes — to  get  together  a  very  fine  show.  The  root 
idea  may  not  be  very  high,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  success  will  attend  their  efforts,  more  espe- 
cially as  such  attractions  as  a  concert  and  a  dance, 
all  at  the  small  price  of  6<i. ,  are  thrown  in.  Happy 
Peckhamites !  Mr.  G.  Bone,  166,  Summer  Road, 
Peckham,  S.E.,  is  Hon.  Secretary. 

Birch-trees  Diseased.— Writing  in  Nature 
of  Oct.  18,  Mr.  Robert  Paulson  mentions  that 
the  Birch-trees  in  Epping  Forest  have  been 
attacked  by  a  disease  which  causes  them  to  die 
very  rapidly.  The  disease  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus — Melanconis  stilbostoma. 
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Dried  Fruits  for  Christmas.— Some  folk 

bave  an  idea  that  quite  a  heap  of  dried  fruits  can 
be  had  from  the  Cape  to  supplement  the  poor 
supply  from  Greece.  It  will  interest  them  to  learn 
that  the  industry  is  a  very  small  one  in  the  colony 
at  present,  and  the  total  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1899  were  420  lb.,  valued  at  £19. 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  From  Mr.  Smith, 
Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  we  have  received 
specimens  of  Senecio  spatulata,  an  autumn- 
flowering  perennial  (3  to  4  feet  high  ? )  ;  upper 
leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  coarsely-toothed,  glabrous ; 
flower-heads  yellow,  numerous,  small,  in  loose 
corymbs.  The  Kcw  Index  mentions  a  plant  under 
this  name  as  a  native  of  "Australia,"  but  whether 
this  applies  to  Mr.  Smith's  plant  we  cannot  say. 

Prunus  Laurocerasus  Shipkaensis,  also  sent 
by  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Laurel- 
Cherry.  It  is  described  as  almost  prostrate  in 
habit,  and  has  shortly-stalked,  narrow,  lanceolate, 
acuminate  leaves.  The  whitish  flowers  are  in  long 
racemes.  It  will  be  a  valuable  plant  for  planting 
on  slopes  and  other  situations,  where  its  prostrate 
habit  is  desirable.  The  name  Zabeliana  is  also 
attached  to  the  plant. 

"Das  Pflanzen  Reich."— Under  this  title, 
Prof.  Engler,  the  energetic  director  of  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Gardens,  has  issued  the  first  part  of 
a  "Conspectus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  The 
elaborate  Pflanzen  Famllien  is  barely  finished 
before  this  new  venture  is  launched.  The  Pflanzen 
Familicn,  it  will  be  remembered,  deals  solely  with  ' 
the  natural  orders  and  genera  of  plants,  and  even 
with  those  limitations  it  runs  into  numerous 
volumes,  richly  illustrated,  and  wholly  in  the 
German  language.  The  Pflanzen- Reich  is  intended 
to  replace  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  is  to 
contain  descriptions  of  all  known  species  ranged 
under  their  natural  orders.  The  task  is  prodigious, 
and  few  of  the  present  workers  can  hope  to  see  the 
finish.  The  work  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  with 
Dr.  Engler  as  editor.  The  first  instalment  is 
before  us,  consisting  of  a  monograph  of  the  "  Order 
Musacece,"  by  Dr.  Schumann,  with  sixty-two 
figures.  The  synonymy  of  the  order  is  first  given, 
from  which  we  see  that  while  Messrs.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  regard  Musete  as  a  tribe  of  Scitamineie, 
Dr.  Schumann  is  of  opinion  that  the  group  ranks 
as  a  distinct  family.  A  reference  to  the  most 
important  literature  follows,  from  Kichard  to 
Baker.  These  references  include  the  morphology 
and  minute  anatomy.  The  characters  of  tbe  order 
are  given  at  length  in  Latin,  for  which  students 
to  whom  German  is  not  familiar  will  be  thankful, 
though  they  will  greatly  regret  that  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  minute  anatomy,  biology, 
geographical  distribution,  is  not  also  given  in  a 
"common"  language.  The  classification  and  des- 
criptions of  the  species  are  also  happily  in  Latin  and 
easily  consulted,  whilst  the  details  relating  to  the 
uses  are  again  written  in  German.  Analytical 
tables  are  given  whereby  the  individual  species 
may  be  quickly  determined,  provided  the  specimens 
be  sufficiently  complete  for  identification.  At  p.  13 
in  the  Systema  Families,  there  is  an  apparent 
omission  of  Strelitzioidese  after  letter  B,  for  the 
phrase  as  printed  would  lead  the  unwary  to  con- 
clude that  distichous  leaves  constituted  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Musa,  which  is  clearly  not  what 
the  author  intended ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
Gregory  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  p.  31). 
Such  slips  as  these  are  quite  inevitable  in  a  work  of 
such  complexity,  magnitude,  and  infinitude  of 
detail.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  systematic 
botanists,  the  Pflanzen- Reich  will  eventually  be 
quite  indispensable. 

PROF.  Wittmack.— Though  late  in  offering 
our  congratulations  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
we  do  so  none  the  less  cordially.  We  regret  that 
our  Berlin  correspondents  did  not  keep  us  informed 
of  what  was  going  on  in  order  that  we  too  might 


have  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  congratu- 
lations. Dr.  Wittmack  is  a  botanist  of  repute, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  has  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Boyal  Prussian  Horticultural  Society.  The 
Society  recognised  the  debt  it  owes  to  Dr.  Wittmack 
by  presenting  him  with  an  address  and  two  magni- 
ficent silver  candelabra.  Dr.  Wtittmack  has  for 
several  years  acted  as  editor  of  the  Garten  Flora, 
as  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Museum,  and  has 
contributed  monographs  on  Marcgraaviaeere,  Bro- 
meliacefe,  &c. ,  to  Martius'  Flora  Braziliensis, 
Engler  and  Prantl's  Pflanzen  Familien,  and  other 
publications. 

The  Galveston   Disaster.  —  According  to 

some  figures  given  in  the  Florists'  Exchange,  the 
injury  to  florists'  establishments  in  Galveston  is 
estimated  at  over  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars. 
Five  or  six  families  of  florists  are  known  to  have 
perished,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  property. 

Dr.  Frank. — The  Garten  Flora  gives  a  portrait 
and  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  distinguished 
botanist,  who  died  on  September  27.  Albert 
Frank  was  born  in  Dresden  in  1839,  studied  in 
Leipzig,  where  he  became  curator  of  the  herbarium 
and  extraordinary  Professor  of  Botany.  He  occu- 
pied himself  originally  with  histology,  but  is  most 
widely  known  by  his  excellent  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  Plants,  a  new  edition  of  which,  in  three  volumes, 
appeared  in  1S95. 

Fruit  Exhibition  in  Paris. —The  Salle  des 

Fetes  was  devoted  to  this  exhibition,  which  oceu- 

■  pied  forty-eight   tables,  each  25  metres  in  length, 

and  2'50  m.    wide.     The  Revue  Horticole  gives  an 

illustration  of  this  gigantic  exhibition,  and  specifies 

the  twelve  Pears  and  the  corresponding  number  of 

Apples  selected  as  specially  suitable  for  cultivation 

for  market  purposes.     The  Pears  were  : — 

Bergaiuotte  d'Esperen 
Beurre  d'Arenberg 

„    Bachelier 

„    Diel 

,,    Hardy 
Cure1 


Doyenne  du  Cornice 

,,    d'Hiver 
Duchesse  d'AngouIerae 
Louise  Bonne  d'Avrancbes 
Pas<e  Crassane 
■Williams' 


The  twelve  Apples  were  : — 


Beile  de  Pontoise 
„     Dubois 

Bflle-fllle  Rose 

Calville  Blanc 
,,    Rouge  d'Hiver 
,,     Saint  Sauveur 


Court  Pendu  Plat 
Grand  Alexandre 
Linmeus  PippinJ 
Reiue  des  Reinettes 
Reinette  de  Caux 
„    du  Canada 


The  finest  exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs.  Croux  & 
Son,  who  exhibited  about  600  varieties  of  fruit  of 
different  kinds. 

Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  is  the  old  S, 
Pitcheri  of  gardens,  very  well  known,  and  admired 
for  its  beautiful  blue  flowers,  of  a  tint  perhaps 
nearer  to  Lavender  than  sky-blue.  The  species  is 
seen  in  gardens  very  much  less  often  than  the 
showy  S.  splendens,  and  other  species,  but  this 
is  due  probably  to  some  question  or  other  of 
cultivation,  rather  than  to  an  indifference  to  the 
qualities  of  the  blue-flowered  species.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  easy  to  cultivate  successfully  than  S. 
splendens.  No  one  who  may  visit  Kew  in  the 
near  future  should  fail  to  see  plants  of  S. 
azurea  grandiflora,  now  blooming  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4).  They  are  magnificent  specimens,  7  feet 
high,  with  very  long  inflorescences,  and  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  house,  which  is 
unusually  gay  at  ths  present  time. 

The  Legion  of  Honour.— British  horticul- 
turists will  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  nomination 
of  M.  Albert  Truffaut  of  Versailles  as  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA  is  a  popular  plant  for 
training  against  walls,  and  under  roofs  of  cool- 
houBes.  But  in  some  districts  the  plant  succeeds  in 
the  open,  and  in  others  that  are  not  so  warm 
it  grows  very  well  under  glass  porches  that  shelter 
the  plant  a  little  from  the  most  severe  weather. 
We  have  received  from  John  Gwynne,  Esq., 
Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  London,  N.W.  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Hornby),  a  growth  which  has  developed  a 
large  number  of  trusses  of  blooms,  some  of  which 


trusses  have  six,  five,  and  three  flowers  to  each. 
The  specimen  is  an  instance  of  very  free  blooming, 
not  uncommon  in  this  species.  The  plant  from 
which  the  growth  was  taken,  is  growiDg  in  a  porch 
having  a  north-eastern  aspect. 

Irritation  of  the  Skin  caused  by  Kni- 
PHOFIA  BLOOMS. — A  lady  recently  returned  from 
South  Africa  informs  us  that  the  flower  of  the 
"Red-hot  Poker  "  plant  is  regarded  by  natives  and 
foreigners  alike  as  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the 
irritation  of  the  skin  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
produced,  probably  by  the  pollen.  Have  any  of 
our  readers  any  experience  of  this  attribute  o£ 
Kniphofia-flowers  in  this  country ''. 

Cut  versus  Uncut  Edges. — In  connection* 
with  the  vexed  question  of  cut  rersus  uncut  edges, 
Mr.  Murray  thinks  it  may  interest  some  readers 
to  know  that  he  has  devised  a  means  by  which  all 
books  can  have  open  and  yet  not  smooth  cut  fore- 
edge  and  tail  ;  and  this  with  no  more  cost  than 
that  of  trimming  as  at  present.  The  numberless 
letters  he  has  received  on  the  subject  in  connection, 
with  the  announcements  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Review  forced  bim  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. The  result  is  attained  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  so  "  imposing,"  that  the  "bolts  "  fold  out 
(instead  of  in  as  formerly),  and  are  opened  by  the 
circular  trimming-knife  acting  in  the  usual  way, 
but  cutting  off  the  closed  bolts  instead  of  the 
open  edges.  Mr.  Murray  hopes  that  now  everyone 
will  be  satisfied,  since  the  top  will  be  smooth-cut  to 
keep  out  dust,  and  enable  the  leaves  to  be  turned 
readily,  the  fore-edge  and  tail  open  to  satisfy  th& 
busy  man,  and  yet  left  rough  to  please  the  eye  of 
him  who  loves,  and  will  now  be  entirely  deprived 
of,  the  joy  of  the  paper-knife. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Another  cold  week.  On  the  coldest  night,  that 
preceding  the  23rd,  the  thermometer  resting  on  the 
lawn  registered  6°  of  frost — making  this  the  coldest 
night  as  yet  of  the  present  autumn.  At  2  feet  deep- 
the  soil  is  now  at  about  a  seasonable  temperature, 
but  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  it  is  about  2°  colder 
than  the  average.  Since  the  present  month  began 
rain  has  fallen  on  nine  days,  but  to  the  aggre- 
gate depth  of  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Consequently  the  ground  is  now  becoming  very 
dry  for  the  season,  as  is  shown  by  the  bare- 
soil  percolation  gauge,  through  which  no  measure- 
able  quantity  of  rainwater  has  passed  for  ten  days. 
During  the  week  the  winds  have  been  light  and  the 
air  dry  for  mid-autumn.  The  record  of  bright 
sunshine  has  been  rather  poor,  the  average  dura- 
tion only  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  hourE. 
a  day.  Here  and  there  some  of  my  Dahlias  were 
slightly  touched  by  the  frost  mentioned  above,  but. 
the  majority  of  the  plants  were  altogther  uninjured, 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  October  23. 


Book  Notice. 


'Twixt  Town  and  Country.  A  book  of 
Suburban  Gardening,  by  Roma  White.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  4o,  Albemarle  Street.) 

This  is  a  delightful  little  book,  written  by  one  who- 
loves  her  garden,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its- 
occupants.  The  directions  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  choice  of  plants  are  just 
what  the  ordinary  resident  in  suburban  villac 
requires.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
formation  of  a  cloister,  belted  with  a  "tall  and. 
sumptuous"  hedge  is  the  best  arrangement  for  a, 
suburban  back-garden  of  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
It  would  probably  be  too  shady  and  too  damp.  Th& 
shade  would  be  inimical  to  the  flowers,  and  the  damp, 
would  not  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  household. 

In  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  that  often  beset 
the  suburban  gardener,  some  spot  that  is  not  over- 
looked by  neighbouring  windows,  can  generally  be 
contrived  by  judicious  planting  and  judicious  selec- 
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'tioo  of  plants,  without  the  construction  of  a  per- 
gola or  cloister,  which  are  only  suitable  where 
space  is  more  abundant.  Ornamental  Vines,  Ivy- 
Rose  arches,  pillar  Roses,  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass, 
specimen  trees  of  Thuya  gigantea,  will  supply 
nooks  where  one  may  sit  and  enjoy  one's  garden 
with  a  minimum  of  annoyance  from  neighbours 
who,  it  may  be,  are  not  neighbourly.  The  author, 
like  so  many  amateurs,  shows  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  difficulties  of  the  nomenclature.  Thus,  she 
continues  to  speak  of  "  Geraniums  "  when  she  means 
Pelargoniums,  and  apparently  prides  herself  on 
doing  so.  In  many  cases  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
indifference,  or  of  mere  personal  fancy  what  the 
name  is  to  be,  but  in  the  instance  in  question,  the 
case  is  one  of  wrong  against  right,  of  ignorance, 
perhaps  wilful  ignorance,  against  knowledge.     In 


Erica  Fabiana,  mentioned  on  p.  57,  is  probably 
Fabiana  imbricata,  which  is  hardy,  except  in  very 
severe  winters.  The  plant  is  superficially  very 
heath-like,  but  really  it  is  widely  different,  belong- 
ing to  the  Solanum  family.  What  the  "Coral 
Hyacinth"  may  be  we  cannot  tell,  nor  does  the 
Index  help  us.  Can  it  be  the  curious  Feather-Hya- 
cinth ?  We  share  our  author's  feeling  that  Roses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolise  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  grown,  unless  indeed  the  ultimate  aim  is 
the  exhibition-table. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestions,  and  permeated 
with  humour  and  a  literary  flavour  that  are  very 
refreshing.  Of  certain  London  squares  it  is  said 
that  these  "extensive  pleasure-grounds"  should  be 
thus  advertised:  "Earnest  horticulturists  con- 
victed of  sin  will  find  these  enclosures  to  be  admir- 


FlG.    94. — COFFEA   ROBUSTA.      (SEE   P.    303.) 


'juch  a  case,  there  can  be  no  question  with  right- 
minded  people  what  is  the  proper  course  to  follow 
when  once  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  names.  It  is  difficult  some- 
times to  arrive  at  this  latter  conclusion ;  for  instance, 
at  p.  43,  mention  is  made  of  a  lovely  shining  ever- 
green, with  pink  flowers,  called  Ozaria.  What  this 
can  be  we  cannot  guess.  It  can  hardly  be  Olearia, 
for  that  has  creamy-white  flowers.  We  cordially 
agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  use  of  Skimmias  as 
•dwarf  ornamental  evergreens  for  town  gardens  ;  here 
again  the  question  of  nomenclature  turns  up. 
Skimmia  oblata  is  really  the  true  Japanese  S. 
japonica.  and  its  male  variety  hardly  differs,  if  at 
all,  from  the  female,  except  indeed  in  the  case  of 
the  flowers.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  that  Azalea 
■mollis  succeeds  so  well  in  smoke  and  shade,  and  it 
is  pleasant  also  to  hear  the  writer  admiring  and 
•descanting  on  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  flowering 
shrubs  which  are  so  strangely  overlooked. 


able  penitential  resorts."  Mr.  Browne,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Central  Parks  of  London  has 
supplied  a  list  of  plants  and  shrubs  successfully 
grown  in  Hyde  Park ;  whilst  the  frontispiece 
represents  the  pretty  garden  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Home  Correspondence. 


SWEET  PEAS. — It  is,  I  think,  usual  to  sow 
Sweet  Pea9  in  succession  to  obtain  late  flowers,  but 
I  have  found  that  those  (late)  flowers  may  be 
obtained  from  the  April  or  May  sown  Peas,  when 
these  are  kept  carefully  cut  over,  so  as  to  remove 
or  prevent  formation  of  all  seed-pods.  Until  very 
recently  I  have  cut  plenty  of  flowers  from  two 
short  rows  treated  in  this  way,  and  which  were 
sown  in  April  or  early  May,  and  last  year  1  cut 
flowers  well  into  November  from  plants  treated 
similarly,  if  us  in  Urbe. 


STAPELIA  GIGANTEA. — This  rare  species  is 
now  in  flower  here,  after  we  have  waited  for  years. 
The  treatment  afforded  the  plant  has  been  altered 
from  time  to  time.  The  flower  is  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fully  expanded 
Hies  were  attracted.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  star,  and 
the  colouring  is  most  singular  and  beautiful.  This 
year  the  plant  has  been  grown  near  to  the  glass  in 
a  stove,  and  this  hot,  dry  treatment  has  apparently 
produced  the  success.  A.  Wilson,  Cherlciey  Court 
Garden'!,  Leatherhead  [See  illustration  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  December  22,  18SS,  p.  729.  Ed.] 

PHYSALIS  PERUVIANA  IN  THE  OPEN  GARDEN. 
— Let  me  supplement  Dr.  Bonavia's  note  on  thi3 
Physalis  in  your  last  issue.  I  have  grown  them  now 
for  some  years  successfully  in  the  open  garden.  I 
obtained  my  seed  from  Sada  of  Milan,  it  is  the  Chi- 
chingeriof  thecafcsand  restaurantsof  Lombardiaand 
northern  Italy  ;  the  plants  are  very  robust,  growing 
about  3  feet  high,  and  about  0  feet  through,  and  they 
set  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit,  far  more  than 
with  their  dense  foliage  they  can  ever  ripen.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  vigorously  thinned 
and  trained  to  a  light  wire  lattice,  far  more  ripe 
fruit  would  be  secured.  We  treat  them  from  the 
seed  stage  as  Tomatos  for  out-of-doors.  We  have 
been  picking  ripe  fruit  now  for  about  two  months. 
I  enclose  a  few  for  your  inspection.  Robt.  P. 
Sheldon,  The  Rosen/,  Twyford,  by  Winchester, 
October  20,  1900.     [Very  good  in  flavour.  Ed.] 

HEMP-GROWING  — With  reference  to  a  review 
of  a  treatise  on  Hemp,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Boyce,  of 
New  York,  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  6,  may  I  point  out  that  the 
practicability  of  raising  Hemp-crops  in  this 
country  has  been  determined  by  numerous  farmers 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  in  recent 
years.  A  company  with  which  I  was  connected  in 
its  moribund  stage,  was  formed  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax  by 
contracting  with  firmers  to  grow  these  staples, 
the  company  then  intending  to  treat  the  raw 
material  by  reeking  it  and  extracting  the  fi^re  in  a 
marketable  form.  The  scheme  failed  for  reasons 
into  which  I  will  not  enter  at  length,  because  they 
were  mainly  based  on  ignorance  and  miscalculations 
respecting  this  subsequent  treatment ;  but  so  far 
as  the  Hemp  itself  was  concerned,  the  fact  was 
clearly  brought  out  that  not  only  could  it  be  grown 
even  too  luxuriantly,  but  that  the  fibre  produced 
was  far  above  the  average  tensile  strength.  I 
send  herewith  a  photograph  showing  part  of  a  crop 
which  was  grown  in  the  Fens,  and  in  many 
cases  reached  a  height  of  10  or  11  feet.  The 
produce,  however,  varied  enormously  on 
different  lands  and  in  different  hands,  so  that 
in  many  cases,  the  "strain  "  was  little  larger  than 
Corn-straw.  Experience  showed  that  a  medium 
size,  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger  and  5  or  6  feet 
high,  gave  the  best  results  ;  the  stronger  growth 
shown  in  the  photograph  being  mainly  wood  and 
pith,  with  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  external 
fibre.  This,  of  course,  involved  much  extra  labour 
in  handling  and  treating  generally,  and  moreover 
the  large  size  and  tough  woody  nature  necessitated 
specially  strong  machinery.  Unfortunately,  two 
years'  crops  were  contracted  for  before  any 
machinery  was  provided,  or  even  contrived  for  its 
treatment,  and  furthermore  the  various  grades  were 
stacked  together  as  they  came  in,  the  result  being 
a  practical  impossibility  to  deduce  any  clear  data 
regarding  the  relative  out-turn.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  on  the  average  one-fifth  oE  the  straw 
comes  out  as  marketable  fibre  in  the  shape  of  long 
Hemp  proper,  and  shorter  tows  of  less  value. 
Osfring  also  to  the  irregularity  of  the  crops,  the 
proportion  of  seed  was  a  vague  factor,  especially  as 
stacking  for  two  years  prior  to  use  led  to  great  loss 
by  vermin  and  birds,  and  general  shedding  in  the 
handling.  The  presence  of  seed  rendered  the  female 
plants  less  productive  in  long  fibre,  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  branch  into  separate  panicles  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground  ;  the  seed, 
however,  was  of  first-rate  quality,  and  fetched 
full  market  prices.  The  main  obstacle  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  was  the  im- 
possibility of  extracting  the  fibre  by  cheap  peasant 
hand  labour,  as  is  largely  done  abroad,  and  the 
difficulty  of  contriving  machinery  which  would 
clear  away  the  wood  effectively  without  breaking 
the  fibre,  and  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  tow. 
The  reeking  in  tanks,  too,  was  found  to  be  a 
eumbrous  and  detrimental  process,  and  in  the  end 
the  whole  of  the  subscribed  capital  was  frittered 
away  in  all  but  fruitless  experiments.    Those,  how- 
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ever,  who  have  followed  the  matter  carefully,  are 
persuaded  that,  given  crops  intelligently  grown, 
that  is  of  fairly  even  description,  with  the  system 
of  reeking  finally  adopted,  and  the  machinery  finally 
devised,  first-class  Hemp -fibre  could  be  produced 
in  this  country  at  a  marketable  price,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  farmer.  This  advantage 
consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  Hemp  can  be 
sown  in  April  and  reaped  in  August :  the  fear  that 
it  might  prove  exhaustive  to  the  land  has  not  been 
justified,  the  abundant  leafage  clears  the  land  of 
weeds  by  deprivation  of  light,  and  in  many  ways  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  its  culture  can  be  con- 
ducted profitably.  Its  reduction  to  fibre,  however, 
must,  be  effected  in  the  vicinity,  as  carriage  to  any 
distance  involves  prohibitive  expense.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

SESSILE  AND  PEDUNCULATE  OAKS. —Mr.  A. 
C.  Forbes  states  that  in  Germany  the  pedunculate 
Oak  shoots  later  than  the  sessile  Oak,  but  the  oppo- 
site appears  to  be  the  case  in  France.  Id  Les 
Forets,  the  recently  published  French  sylvicultural 
text- book,  it  is  stated  "Le  pt-doncule,  qui  entre  en 
vegetation  plus  tard  que  le  rouvre  (Q.  sessiliflora) 
est  moins  expose  aux  gelees  printanieres."  It  is 
time  that  we  had  experimental  stations  in  the 
British  Isles  for  our  own  fruit-trees,  instead  of 
always  being  obliged  to  refer  to  continental  authori- 
ties. There  is  a  European  variety  of  pedunculate 
Oak  (Q.  tardiflora  or  tardissima),  that  shoots  about 
a  month  later  than  the  ordinary  variety,  and  thus 
escapes  all  danger  from  spring  frosts.  Acorns  of 
this  Oak  reproduce  the  variety  perfectly.  I  enclose 
two  drawings  from  a  pamphlet  by  Gillardoni,  a 
French  conservator  of  fruits,  which  show  the  two 
Oaks  at  different  ages.  The  chief  question 
t  I  have  raised,  apart  from  any  so-called 
specific  differences  between  the  Oaks,  is 
whether  the  sessile  Oak  should  be  planted 
on  hill-Bides  that  are  too  dry  for  pedunculate 
Oak,  but  yet  moist  enough  for  the  former?  On 
this  question  Continental  authority  is  unanimous 
in  my  favour.  There  are  iStes  in  the  Ardennes 
where  both  Oaks  grow  equally  well,  and  there  are 
doubtless  such  sites  in  Britain  ;  but  to  plant  pedun- 
culate Oak  on  a  comparatively  dry  hill-side  is 
considered  bad  forestry  in  France.  The  fact 
that  the  mountain  limestone  in  the  Peak 
does  not  suit  pedunculate  Oak,  and  does 
suit  sessile  Oak,  is  patent  to  anyone  who  will 
visit  the  Chatsworth  Woods.  I  have  tried  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  on  physiological  grounds, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  any  other  sites  in 
the  British  Isles  where  the  two  Oaks  are  growing 
side  by  side,  with  a  few  notes  on  their  age,  condi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  gradient. 
W.  B.  Fisher. 

THE  TWO  BRITISH  OAKS.— This  is  a  very  old 
Btory.    The  late  Prof.  James  Buckman,  in  his  Science 
and  Practice  of  Farm  Cultivation  (1S65),  refers  the 
British  Oaks  to  three  varieties,  viz  :    1,   Quercus 
robur  pedunculata  ;    2,  Q.  sessiliflora,  Salisbury  ; 
3,  Q.  intermedia,  Don.     Buckman  believed  these 
to  be  only  varieties  of  Q,  robur,  of  Linnieus.     He 
also  figures,  and  describes  1  and  2,  and  alludes  to 
3  as  being  intermediate  between  them,   although 
as   he   says    "  without  the  fruit  it   is   extremely 
difficult  even    to    distinguish    it    as    a    variety." 
Buckman  describes  Q.  pedunculata  as  the  typical 
British  Oak,  and  says    that,    "it   is  readily  dis- 
tinguished   in    trees    from   others    by   its   robust 
habits,  thick,  gnarled,  twisted,  and  more  or  less 
horizontally  inclined  branches."     He  further  says 
"  that    nearly    every    historical     Oak    is    of    the 
pedunculate  variety.     In  the  Holt  Forest  are  still 
left  some  huge  examples ;  the  same  in  the  Dean 
Forest,  and  Braydon,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  though 
disaforested,    can    yet  show  noble  trees    of    this 
form."      "Indeed,"  he  adds,    "throughout  Eng- 
land it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  examples  of  any 
other   form.     Q.    sessiliflora,"  he   says,    "may   be 
generally   described   as   of    a    more    upright    and 
formal  habit.     Limbs  straighter,  and  less  gnarled. 
Bark  usually  smoother  than  the  former.     The  leaf 
has  many  sinuosities,  and  is  set  on  a  comparatively 
long  (2  to  4  inches),   foot  leaf-stalk,    or   petiole." 
The  fruit  (acorns),   on  the  contrary,  is  so  nearly 
sessile  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  little  more  than 
the  indication  of  a  peduncle,  or  stalk.     The  sessile- 
fruited  Oak  does  not  usually  attain  the  huge  dimen- 
sions of  the  pedunculate  form  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  grows  more 
rapidly,  and  is  best  ad  apted  for  a  lighter  soil  than 
lhe  latter.     There  are  conditions  which  might,  to  a 


greater  or  less  extent,  affect  the  quality  of  its  tim- 
ber, but  wedo  not  think  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  this  respect.  "  We  believe  that  their  wood  has 
been  used  indifferently,  and  the  quality  is  influenced 
by  surrounding  circumstances."  Selby,  inhis  British 
Forest  Trees,  p.  249,  figures  and  describes  both 
varieties,  and  says,  "  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  not  any  such  material  difference  between 
the  qualities  of  the  timber  of  the  two  trees  as  has 
been  asserted  by  some  ;  but  that  inferior  timber  is 
occasionally  produced  by  each  variety— the  result, 
perhaps,  of  some  original  constitutional  defect,  or 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  situation,  or 
other  local  peculiarities  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  timber  was  raised.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  result 
of  our  own  experience,  as  we  have  met  with  Oak  of 
the  peduncled  kind,  with  timber  possessing  all  the 
inferior  qualities  attributed  to,  and  supposed  to  be 
possessed  exclusively  by  Quercus  sessiliflora." 
Buckman  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  large 
examples  of  Q.  sessiliflora  ;  but  he  alludes  to  the 
Flitton  Oak  in  Devonshire,  and  to  those  in  Wyre 
Forest,  Worcestershire,  and  also  to  those  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  this  short-stalked  variety  is 
more  generally  found.  The  timber  of  the  two 
varieties  is  different  in  colour  and  in  grain,  and 
that  of  Q.  sessiliflora  has  not  unfrequently  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  Now 
that  this  question  has  been  raised,  we  should  like 
to  have  the  views  of  practical  foresters,  timber- 
merchants,  and  builders,  on  this  subject.  Does  Q. 
pedunculata  grow  best  in  low  and  damp  situations  ? 
Does  Q.  sessiliflora,  on  the  other  hand,  thrive  best 
in  high  and  dry  places  ?  And  is  it  worth  while  so 
late  in  the  hey-day  of  British  Oak-growing,  to 
insist  on  a  distinction  being  made  ?  Of  course, 
supposing  it  is  true  that  the  two  varieties  of  British 
Oak  do  thrive  best  in  different  soils  and  situations, 
and  we  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  it  would  be 
unwise  not  to  take  all  due  advantage  of  the  fact 
when  planting.  B. 
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October  23.— A  meeting  of  the  committees  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  there  were  shown  a  number  of  exhibits,  that  together 
furnished  the  hall  rather  less  fully  than  was  the  case  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Orchids,  however,  were  shown  more 
numerously  than  for  some  time  past,  and  amongst  them  were 
several  valuable  novelties.  The  tender  flowers  from  out-of- 
doors,  such  as  Dahlias,  &c,  which  have  been  shown  until  this 
meeting,  have  now,  it  seems,  passed  from  exhibition  quality, 
but  blooms  may  still  be  cut  in  gardens  near  London.  There 
were  some  Roses  exhibited  presumably  from  out-of-doors, 
and  their  freshness  and  quality  were  exceptional.  Chrys- 
anthemums formed  the  feature  of  that  part  of  the  exhibition 
with  which  the  Floral  Committee  had  to  do,  and  of  these 
were  four  groups  of  plants  in  pots,  and  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  of  cut  flowers.  Thirteen  Awards  of  Merit  were  recom- 
mended by  this  committee,  and  in  ten  cases  these  were  to 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  other  three  Awards  were 
to  a  beautiful  variety  of  New  Zealand  Veronica,  a  new  H.-T. 
Rose,  named  Lady  Battersea ;  and  a  variety  of  the  common 
Scolbpendrium. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  before  it  several 
collections  of  fruit,  and  awarded  three  Cultural  Commen- 
dations, one  First-class  Certificate  to  the  Glastonbury  Pear, 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  Betdling  Melon  of  exceptional 
flavour. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  B.  May,  John 
Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  Turner,  W.  Howe,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Jas.  Walker,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  J. 
James,  E.  T.  Cook,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Paul,  and  J.  Fraser. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made  a  great 
display  of  Cannas  in  pots,  quite  as  well  bloomed  andas  bright 
as  they  were  when  exhibitedin  the  summer  months.  Of  yellow- 
flowered  varieties  Buttercup  is  a  very  pretty  form ;  others 
that  are  yellow,  or  nearly  so,  are  Burbank,  very  large,  but 
much  too  flimsy  ;  Madame  Pichon,  Reichskanzler.  Furst 
Hohenlohe,  Aurea,  Semaphore  (rich  apricot  colour),  and 
Duchess  of  York.  Of  the  red  and  crimson-flowered  varieties 
the  more  noticeable  were  Madame  Crozy,  Amy  Chantin,  A. 
Bouvier,  Prof.  Gerard,  Triumph,  Milne  Redhead,  Jas.  Wigan, 
Bam  Trelease,  Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy,  &c.  This  veiy 
bright  group  was  edged  with  fine  bunches  of  Gypsophila 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Retarded  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  illustrated  by  an  exhibit 
of  plants  in  bloom  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  Turn- 
ford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  Herts.  The  blooms  were 
quite  strong  enough  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  system  of 


retarding  the  crowns  of  Lilies  to  the  practice  of  forcing 
improperly- matured  plants  at  a  very  early  date..  And  what 
applies  to  the  Lilies  in  this  respect  is  equally  appropriate  to 
Spiraeas,  Lilium  longifloruni  Harrisii,  and  Mollis  Azaleas, 
which  were  also  shown  in  bloom  by  Mr.  Rjochford  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Dyson's  Line  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
again  showed  the  exceeding  decorative  value  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  and  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  both  of  which 
plants  were  shown  grandly,  neither  being  less  remarkable 
than  the  other,  and  both  were  shown  in  large  quantity  (Sih^er 
Flora  Medal). 

Pernettyas  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cctburh  &  Sox, 
Highgate,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Herts,  who  had  groups  of  plants  of 
several  varieties,  all  of  them  being  exceptionally  freely 
"berried."  The  most  showy  of  them  is  the  variety  P 
mucrouata  alba,  which  has  extra  large  berries  of  very  pale  tint 
nearly  white ;  elegaDS  has  rosy-red,  and  macrocarpa  pale 
mauve  coloured  berries.  There  were  also  varieties  named 
lilacina,  and  purpurea.  Skimmia  japonica  was  well  shown 
among  the  other  plants,  but  we  failed  to  discover  the  Ardisia, 
which  in  other  days  was  always  iocluded  in  such  groups  of 
"  berried  "  plants  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Roses  were  again  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Oxford, 
exhibited  in  his  usual  decorative  method,  and  most  of  them 
over  a  ground-work  of  black  velvet.  The  blossoms  wert> 
almost  as  good  and  as  fresh  as  Roses  were  two  months 
ago,  and  the  varieties  were  Maman  Cochet,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet,  two  of  the  most  lovely  there  are  (Silver  Flora- 
Medal). 

Rose  Sunrise  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  was  very 
rich  in  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  Londonk  S.E., 
showed  a  group  of  Begonias  semperflorens  in  pots.  There- 
were  numerous  varieties,  and  variously  coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some  delightful  Streptocar- 
puses  of  a  new  strain,  that  we  noticed  at  the  last  Temple 
Show.  The  colour  tints  in  these  flowers  are  as  attractive  as? 
they  are  numerous.  The  greenhouse  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  had  pretty  blooms- 
of  a  number  of  varieties.  Also  a  plant  of  Cotoneaster 
pannosa,  with  dull  coral-red  berries. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  showed  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  as  usual, 
but  on  this  occasion  it  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the- 
early  flowering,  or  border  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  these  were  shown  in  considerable  variety.  The  other 
species  included  some  varieties  of  the  perennial  Aster,  alsc- 
Kniphofia  Triumph,  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  and  others  r, 
fine  fruitiDg  growths  of  Leycesteria  formosa,  Polygonum, 
Sieboldi  compactum,  Crataegus  pyracantha  Lelandi,  Pent- 
stemons,  and  forced  plants  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth,  &c*. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Some  beautiful  hybrid  Nerines  were  shown  by  H.  J.  Elwe^ 
Esq.,  Andoversford. 

A  collection  of  autumn-flowering  Veronicas  came  from 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Actor* 
gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson).  Plants  lifted  from  the  open  £  round- 
were  shown  of  *'  Diamant"  and  Reine  des  Blanches;  to  the 
former  an  Award  of  Merit  was  awarded ;  the  latter  is  pun 
white,  and  free-flowering.  Cut  examples  from  the  open  were 
also  staged  of  V.  La  Seduisant,  velvety  crimson ;  V.  Hen- 
dersons, a  large  blue  form  ;  V.  Andersoni,  an  old  well-know 
variety ;  V.  La  Merveilleuse,  a  deep  pink,  habit  close ;  V 
Purple  Prince,  a  blue-purple,  of  smaller  growth  ;  and  V.  La 
Ciel,  a  sturdy  blue  variety. 

Chrysanthemums. 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  interspersed  with* 
Codiseums  and  other  ornamental  foliage  plants,  from  Mr.  R_ 
C.  Pulling,  Monkhams'  Nurseries,  Snakes'  Lane,  Woodford,. 
Essex,  was  very  commendable,  and  many  of  the  blooms  were 
of  distinctly  good  quality.  Among  the  varieties  shown  were- 
Annie  Prevost  (white),  Edith  Da&hwood  (pink),  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Hall,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mrs.  W.  Cursham, 
Pride  of  Madford,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King 
Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  remarkably  attractive  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums in  pots.  The  plants  were  arranged  closely 
together,  and  without  any  ornamental  foliage  species.  Most 
of  the  more  popular  varieties  were  represented  in  this  exhibit, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  much  better  than  might  be 
expected  from  so  urban  a  district.  All  the  varieties  wereof 
the  Japanese  or  Japanese  incurved  types.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  were  the  following :—  Mutual  Friend,  Annie 
Prevost,  Little  Nell,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Miss  Elsie  Teich- 
mann,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Lady  Byron,  all  white  flowers ; 
Oceana,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Ph<r:bus,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  William 
Towers,  Admiral  Avellan,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  yellow 
flowers,  the  last-named  being  much  the  richest  in  colour; 
James  Bidencope,  Mrs.  Coombes,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Rayonante, 
pink  or  rose  colour  ;  and  President  Armand,  Reginald  Godfrey, 
William  Seward,  and  Henry  Weeks  among  the  high-coloured 
flowers  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Drost,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  showed  a  large  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  of  the  variety  Soleil  d'Octobre. 
The  plants  were  scarcely  2  feet  high,  bore  foliage  down  tc- 
their  base,  and  some  of  them  had  as  many  as  sixteen  flowers. 
Another  group  of  similar  plants  from  the  same  exhibitor 
were  of  the  variety  Madame  Gustave  Henry.  Both  of  the 
varieties  are  evidently  of  very  great  merit  for  cultivation  as 
decorative  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  the  most  prominent 
exhibit  was  one  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  Framfield 
Nurseries,  Sussex,  who  arranged  a  very  attractive  collection 
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upon  one  of  the  central  tables.  The  method  of  arrangement 
adopted  was  similar  to  that  which  this  exhibitor  has  practised 
for  several  seasons,  and  the  huge  blooms  that  were  shown  in 
the  large  but  ornamental  vases  were  as  large  as  evir.  By 
displaying  the  blooms  in  such  a  manner,  and  relieving  them 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  a  few  coloured  leaves  and  sprays, 
they  are  afforded  every  advantage  possible,  ami  are  always 
attractive.  Some  of  the  many  varieties  that  were  noticed  in 
this  exhibit  were  Miss  Alice  Byron,  a  white  Japanese  (new)  ; 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Barkley,  shown  grandly  ;  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Phoebus,  and  others.  The  sub- 
committee of  the  Floral  Committee  recommended  an  award 
of  a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  afterwarls 
substituted. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  had  a 
large  collection  of  exhibition  blooms,  which  gained  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal.  Three  of  these  varieties  were  recommended 
Awards  of  Merit,  and  besides  were  noticed  excellent  flowers 


Veronica  "  Diamant." — A  rich  rosy  crimson  flowered  variety, 
very  free-llowering  upon  dense  and  long  racemes,  and  possess- 
ing a  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  Very  distinct,  and  one  of  the 
very  best.  From  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson)  (Award  of 
Meiit). 

Chrysanthemum  Charles  Longley,—An  Australian  seedling 
Japanese  rich  rosy-purple  colour  with  silvery  reverse.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Earl  of  ArTiin,— Tbis  is  a  very  good  yellow  Japanese, 
and  an  English  seedling.  From  Mr.  Perkins,  Greenlands 
Gardens,  Henley  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  J.  R.  Upton  —A  very  fine  yellow  Japanese, "shown  before 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last  year.  From  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godkrev  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Lily  Mountford.—Froii  Mr.  Gleeson,  Warren  -House 
Gardens,  Stan  more.     See  p.  315,  col.  a  (Award  of  Merit). 


Fig.  95.— bamburaxta  arsoldiana.     (see  p.  303.) 


of  W.  Cnrsham,  Lady  Ludlow,  Florence  Molyneux,  and  many 
others ;  also  a  few  good  seedling  varieties  we  have  not  ob- 
served previously,  as  Loveliness,  a  yellow  Japanese,  and 
Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  &c. 

Another  collection  of  cut!  blooms  came  from  Messrs.  W. 
Wells,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  There  was  a  number  of 
excellent  seedlings  in  this  exhibit,  and  most  of  them  were  of 
Australian  origin.  One  of  these,  Charles  Longley,  is  men- 
tioned under  Awards.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  very 
large  blooms  of  Jane  Molyneux,  W.  R.  Church,  Sir  George 
White,  &c. 

Of  smaller  collections  there  were  several  exhibited,  and  the 
best  varieties  will  be  found  included  in  the  list  of  those  which 
were  recommended  Awards  of  Merit. 

Awards. 

Rose  Lady  Batter$ea.—A  very  deep  rose-coloured  Hybrid 
Tea  variety,  almost  red.  It  is  a|very  bright  flower,  and  the 
variety  is  said  to  be  a  good  grower  and  bloomer.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  (Award  ot 
Merit). 

Scolopmdrium  vulgare  var.  Stansjieldi.—A  very  remarkable 
variety  of  the  common  Scolopendrium.  From  Mr.  C.  T 
Druery,  Shaa  Road,  Acton  (Award  of  Merit). 


Chrysanthemum  Master  E.  Seymour. — From  Mr.  Perkins, 
Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames.  See  p.  315,  col.  a  (Award  of 
Merit\ 

C.  Matthew  Russell. — A  true  incurve!  bloom  of  some  depth. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Colour  brouzy-yellow  (Award  of 
Merit). 

C.  Mrs.  Coombes. — A  well  known,  large-flowering  reflexed 
Japanese ;  deep  pink  colour.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (Award 
of  Merit). 

C.  Mrs.  Emma  Fox.— A  reddish-coloured  Japanese  variety 
with  buff  reverse.  From  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell  (Award  of 
Merit). 

C.  Mrs.  F.  Gray  Smith.—  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  See 
p.  315,  col.  a  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Mr.  S.  Fryett. — A  rosy-purple  Japanese  with  silver- 
coloured  reverse.     From  Mr.  W.  Seward  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  G.  Fowler,  de  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  Ballantine,  H.  Little,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H. 
Young,  J.  W.  Potter,  H.  A.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill, 
J.  Douglas,  T.  Rocbford,  W.  Cobb,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and 
J.  Col  man. 


Sir  Frederick  WlOAN,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  East  She«i 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  staged  an  effective  group  made  up  tf 
some  very  good  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phalrenopsls  Bebvo- 
derianum,  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  and  excellent  ■■-...  i. ■■'.,  i 
of  Litlia  pumila.  With  them  wre  Dendrobium  dtgibbTWi), 
D.  x  Leeanum  atropurpureum,  D.  formosum  giganteum, 
a  light  form  of  Lielio-Cittleya  x  Henry  Greenwood,  plants  i( 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Cypripedium  x  Wiganianum,  G.  x 
Allanianum,  C.  x  Muriel  Hollington,  C.  X  Helen  (Day  am;  re. 
x  Charlesworthi) ;  C.  x  Pollettianuni,  Cattleya  x  Maroei,  0. 
Bowringiana,  C.  Warscewiczii,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Floddeu  Ro-etf, 
Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  a  very  interest- 
ing lot  of  Cypripediums,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
C.  x  Vidor  (Chas.  Canham  x  Leeanum  superbum),  a  grant 
hybrid,  which  secured  an  Award  of  Merit;  and  the  home- 
raised  C.  insigne  Sandera?,  noted  at  p.  302.  Other  £ood  vaiie- 
ties  were  C.  x  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (tonsum  x  Fairieanuaa), 
C.  x  Rpgina  (Leeanum  x  Fairieanum)  (0.  x  Kiobe  (Spicet*- 
anum  x  Fairieanum),  0.  x  H.  Ballantine  (purpura*fcu*t 
x  Fairieanum),  and  C.  X  Arthurianum  (insigne  x  Faine- 
anum),  constituting  a  very  interesting  set  of  Fairieanui* 
crosses,  rendered  dissimilar  by  hybridisation,  but  each  pre- 
serving unmistakeable  characters  of  the  Fairieanum  parentage, 
and  having  a  simitar  time  of  flowering.  Others  in  the  group 
were  C.  x  Lachense,  and  C.  x  mixta,  both  good  (Silvfcr 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hrcn  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  were  awarded  i 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  good  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.  X  Portia,  Livho-Cattleya  x  exoniensu?,  Laslia  punaflk, 
Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  vaiicosum,  Catasetum  callosutu,  &c 
The  centre  plant  was  a  grand  specimen  of  a  superb  variety  <£ 
Cattleya  bicolor,  with  five  spikes  of  very  fine  flowers  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  * 
small  group,  in  which  were  two  very  fine  specimens  of 
Aerides  Lawrenci*  ;  three  of  their  new  Cattleya  x  Jobx 
Baguley  (Hardyana  x  BowTingiana),  a  very  pretty  hybrid  ot 
the  same  general  appearance  as  the  favourite  0.  x  Mantinri. 
The  flowers  varied  in  their  tints,  the  darkest  having  purplish- 
rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  labellum  with  a  bright  yellow  disk, 
and  purplish-crimson  front  lobe,  and  margins  to  the  side 
lobes.  Associated  with  these  was  the  brilliant,  deep  scarlefe- 
hued  Sophro-Lrelia  x  Eros,  which  took  the  only  Ftrst-eiarf 
Certificate  awarded  at  the  meeting. 

W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-y-Coed,  Weston -super- Mart, 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Lady  Roberts  (Harrisianuin  superbu&t 
xniveum),  with  finely-shaped  white  flowers,  tiDged  with  rose- 
purple  ;  two  varieties  of  C.  X  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  neither  e^udl 
in  quality  to  the  original  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle* 
January  20,  1900,  p.  43.  This  exhibitor  had  also  Dendrobmnt 
Phaltenopsis  'Brilliancy,'  with  white  bases  to  all  the  segments, 
the  rest  of  the  flower  being  of  a  brilliant  oarmiaerow 
colour. 

Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Manderston,  Duns,  N.B.  (gr ,  Mr.  Jas. 
Hamilton),  sent  cut  spikes  of  two  varieties  obtained  betwee* 
Cattleya  bicolor  and  Lielia  Dayana.  As  with  other  C.  bicotar 
crosses  the  form  of  that  species,  and  especially  its  curious 
labellum,  was  strongly  indicated  ;  sepals  and  petals  varying 
from  cream-white  tinged  with  purple  to  rose  colour.  The 
extraordinary  labellum  of  a  claret-purple  tint,  has  a  white 
base.  C.  maxima  x  C.  Gaskelliana  was  also  sent,  tin  flower 
closely  resembling  a  pale  coloured  C.  maxima. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House  (gr., 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  sent  an  inflorescence  of  a  fine  for»i  «f 
Lselia  Perrini. 

M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen,  Ghent  (gr.,  M.  Coen),  sent  * 
flower  of  Cypripedium  x  Mandise  callosum  Sanders  x  *  ..v.\ 
renceanum  Hyeanum),  with  white  and  emerald-green  flowers, 
preserving  the  albino  character  of  both  parents,  but  ia  foynt 
closely  resembling  C.  callosum  Sanders. 

D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Uxbridge,  sent  spikes  of  Odontoglossasa 
crispum,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  and  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &,  Pons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  noble  plain 
of  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  Veitch's  variety,  with  three  spikes 
of  twenty,  twenty-seven,  and  thirty  flowers  respectively,  eae'r 
of  large  size,  and  of  a  dark  tint  of  bright  rose-purple,  the 
whole  of  the  labellum  being  finely  coloured  by  a  darker  tirtt 
than  the  other  segments  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  very  large- 
flowered  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  and  a  good  plai± 
of  Vanda  corulea. 

C.  H.  Feiling,  Esq.,[Sonthgate  House,  Southgate^gr.,  Mx. 
Stocking),  showed  a  pretty  hybrid  of  uncertain  parentage, 
but  probably  a  form  of  Cattleya  x  Massiliensis  (T;tai»;i  x 
Dowiaoa  aurea),  the  C.  aurea  scent  being  very  pronounoed. 
Sepals  and  petals  cream-white,  with  purple  tiDge.  Lip  ruby- 
purple,  with  very  tine  golden  lines  in  the  centre. 

Henry  Little,  jEsq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Howard),  showed  a  fine  form  of  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Tiresias(C. 
Bowringiana  x  L.-C.  X  elegans  Turneri),  a  fine  Veitchia*. 
hybrid  that'was  certificated  in  1896.  The  Committee  resolve* 
to  have  a  drawing  made  of  it.  Flowerssoiuewhat  resembling  C. 
Lawrenceana,  bright  rose-purple,  with  darker  labellum,  whtcfe 
is  white  at  the  base.  Mr.  Little  also  showed  tw<>  goot 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  and  C.  aurea. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  &  seial 
group  of  interesting  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  Cattiejut 
Loddigesii. 

Awards. 
Cypripedium  x  Vidor  (Chas.  Canham  X  Harrisian^ot 
superbum).— From  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  A  large  and  finely- 
formed  flower  of  rich  dark  colouring.  Upper  sepal  broad  and 
flat,  the  greater  part  of  its  area  of  a  dark  chocolate-purple, 
with  pure  white  margin,  inside  of  which  on  the  upper  portion 
an  emerald-green  shade  is  observed.  Petals  and  labeiliua  as* 
tinged  with  light  purple  (Award  of  Merits 
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•Dendrobiwn  x  Leeanum  atro-pu/rpureum. — From  Sir  Fredk. 
"Wig an,  Bart.,  is  much  darker  than  the  type  which  was 
■illustrated  in  the  Gard.  Chron.,Nov.  28, 1891,  p.  Gil.  Flowers 
.purplish-rose,  with  dark  claret-purple  labelluni.  Like  the 
original,  it  was  imported  with  D.  Phakenopsis  Schroderianum 
(Award  of  Merit). 

•Dendrdbiwai  Moorei.—  From  Sir  Frederick  Wioan,  Bart. 
A  pretty  little  species  from  Lori  Howe's  Island.  Flowers 
"white,  in  ascending  racemes  (Botanical  Certificate). 

.Odontoglossum.  crispnm  Maud  Kochford.  —  From  Mr.  T. 
Rochford,  Turuford  Hall,  Broxbourne.  A  charming  spotted 
variety  of  middle  size,  and  the  markings  which  are  arranged  on 
the  inner  halves  of  the  segments,  remind  one  of  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei  Veitchianum.  Flowers  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  O.  x  Adrianias,  especially  the  labellum,  which  is 
white,  evenly  blotched  except  the  tips  with  purple  (Award  of 
Merit). 

■SdpTiro-Lcelia  x  Eros  (Ladio-Cattleya  X  elegans  Turneri  x 
Sophrouitis  grandiflora),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford.  One  of  the  finest  coloured  crosses  yet 
raided.  Flowers  of  good  sizs,  and  firm,  waxdike  texture  ; 
bi-ight,  dark  scarlet.  Base  of  lip  yellow,  with  scarlet  lines. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  bears  a  good  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  fonm  of  L.-C.  x  elegans  (First-class  Certificate). 

,        Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  H.  Eslings,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.Pearson,  M.  Gleeson, 
W.  .Pope,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  C.  Heron,  W.  Bates,  H. 
Markham,  Geo.  Wythes,  Geo.  Woodward,  Jas.  Smith,  F.  Q. 
.Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Norman,  Jos.  Cheal,  and  H.  Somers 
Rivers.  ^ 

■  Fruits  did  not  form  a  considerable  feature  on  this  occasion, 
although  much  of  that  which  was  exhibited  was  of  good 
quality.  Especially  noticeable  were  some  Apples  grown  by 
W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,.  Roupell  Park,  S.E.,  and 
therefore  within  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  What  Mr. 
■RdurELL  can  obtain  from  his  uncongenial  soil  on  Sbreatham 
HU1  is  proof  sufficient  that  hardy  fruit  can  be  well  grown  in 
many  town  gardens  if  pains  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil  and 
in  planting  the  trees,  and  if  due  care  be  bestowed  on  the  trees  in 
the  way  of  spraying,  mulching,  feeding,  and  pruning.  The 
samples  of  Newton  Wonder  were  capital,  some  of  the  fruits 
wei^hiu^;  1  lb.,  and  all  were  entirely  free  from  skin  blemishes. 
Those  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  were  above' average  size,  and 
could  scarcely  be  excelled.  The  ticket  informed  us  that  half 
arf;bushel  of  fruit  was  gathered  from  a  small  bush  growing 
out-otdoors  (.Cultural  Commendation). 

A  number  of  single  dishes  of  Apples  were  shown  by  various 
exhibitors,  including  a  large  kitchen  variety  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  named  Cowan's  Victoria,  a 
soft- fleshed  angular  fruit  :  Apples,  Rambour  Franc,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Strugxell,  gr.,  Rood  Ashton. 

Fruits  of  Winter  Quoining  were  shown  by  Howard  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  The  Gulls,  South  Darenth,  Kent,  taken  from  the 
parent-tree.  They  were  small- and  ill-favoured,  the  produce, 
evidently,  of  an  aged  tree. 

•Mr.  J.  R.  Cuekney,  gr.  to  Earl  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall, 
Gravesend,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  quantity 
of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  shown  in  fine  condition. 

Mrs.  Maltdy,  Botley,  Hants  (gr.,  Mc.  Mathews),  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  twenty-four  fruits  of  Beurrc  Diel 
Pears,  of  large  size  and  unblemished  appearance,  gathered 
from  an  aged  tree,  which  had  been  converted  from  a  horizontal 
to  an  upright  trained  one,  a  proceeding  that  had  rejuvenated  the 
tree.  Seedlings  from  Apple  Lord  Sulfield,  and  various  Pears 
were  shown,  but  failed  to  please  the  Committee. 

.Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  a  wonder- 
fully fine  representative  collection  of  seventy-five  dishes  of 
Pears,  mostly  clean  fruits,  and  large  of  their  kind.  We 
remarked  the  Striped  Cornice,  Giigil,  Bellisime  d'Hiver,  a 
good  culinary  variety ;  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  Superfm, 
Directeur  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Coraiee,  Dr.  Joubert,  President 
D'Ormonvillc,  very  fine  Beurrc  Fouqueray,  Durondeau,  Marie 
Benoist,  Fdndante  Thirriott,  Beurre"  Baltet,  Princess,  Beurre 
Jean  Van  Geert,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  KnUhtian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  showed  seventeen  dishes  of  Apples,  new 
or  but  little-known  varieties,  including  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
Ottershaw  Pippin,  Walthamstow  Beauty,  Chelmsford  Wonder] 
Armorel,  Emily  Childs,  Nancy  Jackson,  Hooper's  Seedling 
Jubilee,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
showed  six  bunches  of  Grape  Reine  Olga,  a  red  variety,  coming 
from  Germany.  It  has  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour,  and  ripened 
'well  out-of-doors  this  year.  The  variety  has  been  seen  in 
previous  years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings. 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  varieties  of  OnioDS  of  last  spring's  sowings.  Extra  fine 
Samples  were  noted  in  Improved  Nuneham  Park,  Banbury 
Ctjss,  Nuneham  Park,  Up-to-Date,  Deptford,  The  Lord 
Keeper,  Strasburg,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Brown  Spanish, 
Danver's  Yellow,  Giant  Zittau,  Improved  Reading,  Somerset 
Hero,  Ailsa  Crai/,  and  Excellent. 

Dr.  E.  Bonavia,  Westwood,  Worthing,  showed  a  collection 
of  Gourds  ;  as  also  did  Messrs.  Pearce  &  Co,  119,  Dundas 
Street,  London,  Ontario.  The  fruits  were  such  as  are  seldom 
met  with  in  English  gardens. 

Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.,  Lewis,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  showed  a 
Squash  Gourd,  a  Musk  Melon,  and  the  flat-fruited  Pumpkin. 

Awards. 
.  A  dish  of  the  Glastonbury  Pear,  consisting  of  large  clear- 
skinned  examples,  was  shown  by  C  C.  Tudway,  Esq.,  The 
Cedars,  Wells,  Somersetshire.  The  fruit  has  a  certain  'simi- 
larity in  shape  and  colour  to  Chaumontelle,  likewise  in 
texture  of  flesh,  and  in  flavour  (First-class  Certificate). 


Melon  Royalty,  a  large,  finely  netted,  white  -  fleshed 
variety,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  gr.  to  Lord 
Windsor,  St.  Fagan  Castle,  Cardiff.  The  flavour  was  very 
good,  and  flesh  about  H  inch  in  thickness  (Award  of  Merit). 


The  Lecture. 

Mistakes  in  Orchard  Management. 

The  lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Ettle, 
upon  "Mistakes  in  Orchard  Management."  Mr.  Ettle  is  a 
horticultural  lecturer  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  having 
to  visit  the  most  remote  districts  in  that  county,  he  very 
frequently  sees  deplorable  instances  of  mistakes  in  orchard 
management.  Having  taken  photographs  of  some  of  the  more 
extreme  of  these,  Mr.  Ettle  was  enabled,  by  means  of  a 
lantern,  to  give  his  audience  some  very  startling  object- 
lessons  on  "how  not  to  treat  orchards  and  orchard- 
trees."  There  was  nothing  very  new  in  these  mistakes. 
They  are  those  which  have  been  made  for  generations, 
and  against  which  protests  has  always  been  raised,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  at  least  our  own  columns 
have  pointed  to  them  with  warnings,  and  expounded  the 
details  of  a  better  practice.  But  the  instances  shown  on 
Tuesday  were  from  photographs  recently  taken  of  living 
trees,  and  it  cannot  be  said  therefore  that  th  ey  represent  con- 
ditions of  a  by-gone  age.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  intelligence  now  shown  in  fruit  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens,  the  old  and  bad  practices  are  still  pursued  in 
many  of  the  orchards  in  this  country.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  orchards  are  under  the  care  of  farmers  who,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  cultivate  their  trees  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  greatest  profit  possible  from  them,  but  treat  them  rather 
as  an  unproductive  part  of  the  farm,  that  occasionally  may 
yield  a  crop  of  fruits,  and  thus  swell  the  amount  of  the 
receipts  for  the  particular  years  in  which  the  tree3  happen  to 
bear. 

Mr.  Ettle  commenced  by  exposing  a  nurseryman's  mistake. 
He  showed  a  photograph  of  a  young  tree,  that  it  was  proved 
had  been  sent  out  by  a  nurseryman,  and  that  carried  with  it 
to  the  orchard  an  infestation  of  American-blight  or  mealy- 
bug. We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Ettle  stated  that  the  tree  was 
from  a  small,  and  we  suppose,  a  third-rate  nursery,  because 
care  is  taken  by  most  of  the  fruit-tree  nurserymen  of  repute 
to  keep  their  stock  clean.  The  little  homily  read  them  by  the 
lecturer,  may,  however,  have  good  effects  even  upon  such  nur- 
serymen. The  next  view  showed  the  same  tree  afcer  the  bug 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  wash,  such  as  Gishurst  Compound, 
Abol  Insecticide,  or  Petroleum  Emulsion. 

Mr.  Ettle  next  urged  that  it  was  essential  there  should 
exist  better  relations  between  owners  of  orchards  and  their 
tenants  than  at  present  and  gave  instances  that  he  has 
observed  during  the  past  six  weeks,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
neglect  and  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  tenants,  and 
on  the  other  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  landlords. 

Mistakes  in  the  selection  of  varieties  engaged  the  lecturer's 
attention  for  the  moment ;  and  he  gave  the  excellent  advice 
that  planters  should  first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  which  good 
varieties  had  previously  been  found  to  succeed  in  a  particular 
district.  Plant  largely  of  these  and  introduce  others  in  small 
numbers,  increasing  them  or  not  as  experience  may  advise. 
One  picture  i  lustrated  the  folly  of  planters  making  too 
small  a  hole  for  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  cutting  these  to 
make  them  fit  the  hole.  Following  this  was  one  showing 
how  a  young  tree  had  been  properly  planted  in  an  old  orchard, 
which  it  is  sometimes  essential  should  be  done  ;  a  hole  had 
been  made  6  feet  each  way  and  2  feet  deep,  and  when  plant- 
ing, the  hole  was  refilled  entirely  with  soil  obtained  from  a 
spot  where  fruit-trees  had  not  been  previously  cultivated. 
The  tree  was  four  years  old,  and  cost  3s  ,  and  the  digging  of 
the  hole,  planting,  staking,  &c,  cost  another  Is.  8d.  The 
stake  was  inserted  3  feet  in  the  ground,  and  before  the 
planting  of  the  tree.  In  the  next  picture  this  newly-pUnted 
tree  appeared  with  a  mulching  of  manure  over  the  recently 
made  hole  where  the  roots  had  been  buried. 

Several  other  methods  of  supporting  and  protecting  fruit- 
trees  were  shown  which  were  very  efficient,  but  rather  too 
costly  for  general  adoption  in  orchards.  One  of  these 
methods  consisted  of  driving  two  pieces  of  wood,  4  inches 
wide,  into  the  ground,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tree.  Then 
pieces  of  wood  were  nailed  across  on  either  side  of  these,  the 
tree  being  enclosed  in  the  space  of  the  4-inch  thick  posts.  In 
another  case,  old  railway-sleepers  were  sawn  up  and  used  for 
posts,  and  old  barrel-staves  nailed  across  them. 

The  folly  of  thorning  trees,  whether  with  or  without  a  stake, 
was  emphasised  by  some  very  effective  photographs.  Thorns 
may  protect  the  trees  from  horned  cattle,  but  they  inflict 
injuries  upon  the  bark  of  the  trees  by  pricking  and  chafing 
them,  and  in  harbouring  pests,  that  are  nearly  as  disastrous 
as  the  cattle  would  prove  were  no  precautions  taken  at  all. 

The  question  of  pruning  was  next  illustrated,  and 
Mr.  Ettle  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  newly  planted 
fruit-trees,  three  or  four  years  old,  should  be  pruned  back 
before  they  commence  to  grow  again,  that  the  "  back  buds  " 
may  be  induced  the  better  to  break  away.  The  last  "error" 
that  was  exhibited  was  one  in  which  a  useless  variety  of 
Apple-tree  had  been  headed  back  and  regraftal  with  a  better 
sort,  but  the  operator  had  worked  the  branches  higher  by 
several  feet  than  necessary.  Incidentally  the  audience 
obtained  Eome  sidelights  upon  orchard  cultivation  in  the 
western  counties,  and  Mr.  Ettle  clearly  showed  that  he  is 
well  fitted  for  the  work  he  is  doing  in  Somerset ;  though  he 
might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  more  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  some  orchards  to  be  seen  in  Kent  and  other  counties 
near  the  metropolis. 


CROYDON"  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

October  16.— One  of  the  best  attended  meetings  of  the 
session  was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on 
Tuesday.  '  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  gardener  at  Falkland  Park, 
Upper  Norwood,  occupied  the  chair.  More  than  sixty  mem 
bers  attended,  and  seven  new  ones  were  elected.  A  fine 
display  of  fruit,  plants,  and  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
was  made. 

The  usual  business  being  disposed  of,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  the 
Vice-Chairman  and  winner  of  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  first  Challenge  Cup,  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Chrys- 
anthemum," giving  the  selection  and  preparation  of  soils  and 
manures,  methods  of  propagation,  and  the  most  suitable  times 
for  taking  cuttings  of  each  class ;  potting,  stopping,  and 
summer  treatment  generally  ;  hints  on  housing  the  plants, 
and  the  preparation  of  plants  and  blooms  for  exhibition. 

A  profitable  discussion  ensued  at  the  close  of  this  very 
excellent  lecture. 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  exhibited  about  two  dozen 
fine  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
himself  came  a  dozen  varieties. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  showed  twenty-four  fine  dishes 
of  Apples  and  two  tables  filled  with  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons  showed  winter  -  flowering 
Begonias. 

WARGBAVE    GARDENERS'. 

October  17. — At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  T.  Haskett,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Hennerton, 
read  a  very  practical  and  instructive  paper  on  "Celery 
Culture."  Seed-sowing,  pricking-out,  trenching,  earthing-up, 
watering,  and  other  points  of  cultivation  were  carefully 
described ;  as  were  also  the  pests,  and  remedies  for  their 
eradication.  Sutton's  "White  Gem,"  and  "Major  Clarke's 
Red,"  were  recommended  as  the  two  best  varieties  for  early, 
and  main  crops  respectively.  A  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  many  members  joined.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Haskett  for  his  paper.  There  were  numerous 
exhibits.  Mr.  Haskett  being  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate 
for  some  fine  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  Pears.  H.  Coleby,  Eon.  Sec. 


HARDY  FRUITS   AT  WORCESTER. 

October  20.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  an  important  exhibition  was  opened  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  Worcester,  on  the  above  date.  It  was  intended  to 
provide  a  representative  display  of  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  county,  including  garden  and  orchard 
fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  Hops,  cereals,  and  dairy  produce, 
and  a  large  measure  of  success  attended  the  experiment.  All 
available  space  in  the  large  hall  was  occupied,  a  smaller 
apartment  was  allotted  to  the  dairy  produce,  and  other  rooms 
including  the  entrance,  were  devoted  to  demonstrations  in 
fruit-drying  and  cider  preparation.  Hardy  fruits  were  admir- 
ably shown  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  entries  were  very 
numerous,  especially  with  Apples,  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
exhibits  being  staged  in  the  class  for  dessert  varieties,  which 
included  about  2U0  dishes  of  fruits.  This  was  the  largest 
class,  but  there  were  several  others  but  little  below  it  in 
numbers.  Considering  that  no  prizes  were  offered,  it  was  sur- 
prising that  so  many  exhibitors  contributed  to  the  show.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  few  large  collections  would 
be  sent  by  those  desirous  of  aiding  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters, but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  twenty  to  thirty 
exhibitors  ia  one  class  without  a  prize  being  offered. 
The  duties  of  the  judges  consisted  in  classifying  the 
exhibits  according  to  merit  as  first  or  second,  the 
former  securing  a  certificate,  while  all  that  were  not 
of  sufficient  merit  to  take  rank  in  either  of  these 
degrees  were  unrecognised.  Expenses  of  carriage  were,  how- 
ever, paid  by  the  Committee,  an  important  help  which  many 
would  appreciate.  Cards  were  issued  to  the  exhibitors,  upon 
which  were  entered  the  names  of  the  varieties  shown, 
together  with  all  available  facts  respecting  soils,  situation, 
stocks,  and  general  cultivation,  which  were  likely  to  be 
sefuul.  Probably  the  information  thus  obtained  will  be 
tabulated  and  issued  in  the  report  which  is  promised  later  on. 

The  Agricultural  Sub-Committee,  with  their  Chairman,  Mr. 
E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  the  organising  secretary,  Mr.  James 
Mason,  deserve  much  credit  for  their  efforts  to  inaugurate  an 
educational  exhibition  that  might  be  developed  into  a  gather- 
ing of  very  great  importance  in  the  district.  One  part  of  the 
programme  consisted  of  conferences  on  fruit,  and  other  sub- 
jects for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

Throughout  the  exhibition  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  all 
kinds  was  exceptionally  good  and  uniform  in  character,  the 
display  of  roots  alone  being  creditable  to  any  agricultural 
district. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  22.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the 
above  date,  and  there  were  numerous  novelties  presented  by 
various  raisers  and  cultivators.  These  were  judged  according 
to  a  new  system  described  in  the  published  Regulations,  and 
similar,  we  believe,  to  that  practised  in  America.  Novelties 
that  now  fail  to  obtain  a  First-class  Certificate  of  M-erit,  may 
now  be  given  an  Award  of  Merit,  or  a  Commendation.  In 
cases  of  exhibition  blooms,  a  variety  must  obtain  at  least  fifteen 
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points  to  be  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  twelve  points 
for  au  Award  of  Merit,  and  nine  for  a  "Commendation."  The 
system  did  not  appoar  to  be  very  popular  with  several 
members  of  tho  Committee,  and  its  adoption  has  caused  very 
much  more  work  than  formerly,  the  Committee  sitting  on  this 
occnsion  from  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nearly 
5  o'clock.  It  may  also  be  found  that  under  the  new  system, 
more  varieties  will  obtain  Certitlcates  than  formerly.  In  any 
event,  cultivators  may  know  that  many  of  the  novelties  which 
will  figure  as  "Commended,"  or  obtain  Awards  of  Merit, 
had  they  been  exhibited  last  year,  would  have  received  no 
distinction  whatever. 

The  varieties  below  obtained  Awards  as  follows  :— 

Lily  Mount/on!,  from  Mr.  Gleeson,  Warren  House  Gardens, 
Stanmore.— A  iiii^'uittcent  Japanese  flower,  suggestive  of  Mrs. 
Barkley,  but  decidedly  distinct,  and  much  more  interesting 
in  its  beautiful  shading  of  rose  colour  and  silvery  sheen 
(First-class  Certificate). 

Master  E.  Seymour, — A  Japanese  incurved  flower,  large,  with 
gDOd  wide  petals.  Colour  red,  with  copperish-yellow  reverse. 
From  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands  Gardens,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (First-class  Certificate). 

Miss  Doris. — An  early  flowering,  single  white  variety.  From 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mrs.  F.  Gray  Smith. —A  broad-petalled,  large-flowered 
Japanese  variety.  Colour  yellow,  many  of  the  petals  prettily 
tinted  with  red.     From  Mr.  W.  G.  Godfrey  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tlie  Princess. — A  creamy- white  Japanese  variety,  petals 
slightly  twisted.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Rev.  Douglas.— A  canary-yellow  coloured  Japanese  flower, 
with  ratber  poor  petal.  Bloom  large,  and  tapering  to  centre 
considerably.  From  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrurupton  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby  (First-class  Certificate). 

Vicar  of  Leatherhcad. — A  large  yellow  coloured  Japanese 
flower,  petals  slightly  fluttd  and  sparsely  forked.  From  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey  (First-class  Certificate). 

General  BuUer. — A  magnificent  incurved  Japanese  bloom,  of 
light  buft"  colour.     From  Mr.  C.  Peneord  (Award  of  Merit). 

The  following  varieties  among  others  were  Commended  :— 
Matthew  Smith,  a  big,  dull  red,  rather  uninteresting  flower; 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  McKellar,  a  pale  mauve  coloured  Japanese,  of  a 
very  promising  nature. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  OCTOBER  25. 

I  We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Adiantums,  p.  doz.  6 
Arbor- vi fee,  var.  ,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Cannas,  per  dozen  18 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    0 

Evergreens,     var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


d.  s.  d. 

0-7  0 

0-36  0 

0-36  0 

0-10  6 

0    — 

0-30  0 

0-10  0 

O-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-36  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,    small,   per 

100  4  0-60 

Flcus  elasbica,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 
Ly  cop  odiums,  doz,  8  0-40 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen       8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.    1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleafjperdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spirseas,  per  dozen. . .  6  0-12  0 


Apples,  English, 
per  bushel — 

Cookers,  large  ... 

Warner's  King  ... 

Various 

Cox's,  in  sieves... 

Kings,  bush. 

Blenheims,  bush. 

Ribstons,  bushel 
Bananas,  bunch   .. 

—  Loose,  per  doz. 
Blackberries,  peck . . . 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  case  ... 

—  quart 

Damsons,  sieve    ... 
Figs,  per  doz. 

—  Italian,  basket 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

per  lb. 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc    ... 

—  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

—  Muscats,       B., 

per  lb. 
— ■  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Almeira,     in 
barrels ... 


Fruit. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


2  6-46 

3  0-40 

2  0-40 

3  6-50 

4  0-60 
4  0-56 

4  6-76 

5  0-90 
10-16 
19-20 
0  4-0  4£ 

11  0  — 
0  5  — 
10-16 
0  9-10 

16-19 

0  8-10 
0  6-10 
0  9-16 
0  9-13 
16-26 

0  8-13 
0  6-10 


Wholesale  Prices, 

j  Lemons,  case 

I  Lychees,  New,  pkt. 

Medlars,  case 

Melons,  each 

Oranges,     Jamaica, 
per  case  (200)... 

—  Teneriffe,  case.. 
Peaches,  per  doz. — 

Class  A 

Class  B 

—  Outdoor,  dozen 
Pears,  Beurre  Claire- 

geau,  late  Wind- 
sors, &e.,  per 
sieve     

—  Californian,    in 
cases    ... 

—  Stewing,  case... 

—  ,,      in  bask. 

—  French,  Duchess, 


d.  s.  d. 

0-30  0 
0    — 
6    — 
6-16 

6-6  0 
0-8  0 

0-15  0 
0-6  0 
0-8  0 


2  0-40 

4  0-50 
6  6-86 
2  0-26 


in  crates 
Persimmon  s  or  Kali 

per  doz. 
Pines,  each 
Prunes  in  sieve     ... 
Quinces,  per  sieve 
Walnuts,  Grenoble, 

per  bag 

—  in  bags...        .; 


fci. 


6-3  0 

6-3  0 

10-23 

!  0     — 

0-7  6 

I  0-12  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale   Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Asparagus  "Fern,"  Lily  of  Valley,  per 

bunch      1  C-  2  0        doz.  bunches     ...    9  0-15*0 

Carnations,  per  dox.  Maidenhair      Fern, 

blooms 10-20        per  doz.  bunches    40-80 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  9  0-12  0    Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

Eucharis,  perdozen    2  0-40'      bunches 20-40 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  Mignonette.doz.bun.  4  0-60 

spikes      16-26    Odontoglossums,  per 

Gladiolus,    scarlet,  dozen       4  0-80 

perdozen       ...  2  6-50    Roses,  Red,  per  doz.    10-30 

LiliumHarrisii,  per  —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...     4  0-60  dozen 10-30 

Lilium  lancifolium  —  Safrano,        per 

album,  doz.  blms.     16-30  dozen 10-30 

Lilium  rubrum,  per  —  Catherine  Mer- 

dozen       8  0-50           met,  per  dozen     20-40 

Lilium  longiflorum,  Smilax,  per  bunch    3  0-50 

per  dozen           ...  4  0-  0  0    Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  4-06 


Vegetables.— 

s. 

Aubergines,  per  doz.   1 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...    3 

—  Jerusalem,  Bieve  1 
Beans,    Scarlet 

Runners,  bush.    0 

—  Ch.Islds.,dwf , 
new,  per  lb.    ... 

Beetroots,  bushel.. 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

sieve     

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  new,  dozen 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  tally     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,  doz.  bndls. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Cacumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  English,  score . 
Garlic,  new,  lb.    ... 

—  French,  cwt.  ... 
Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign,  p.  bdle. 
Leeks,  p.  doz.  bches. 
Lettuce,        French 

Cabbage,  doz... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d. 
6    — 


d.  s.  d. 


3-16 
6-10 


6    — 
0-13 


3-16 
6-2  0 
6  — 
6-2  0 

0-2  6 

0-  2  0 
0-  S  0 
6    — 
0-12  0 
3    — 


Lettuce,    English 

Cos,    per  score 
Hint,       i  er      uoz. 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb.  .., 

—  outdoor,  per  lb. 
Onions,       picKlern, 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag 

—  cases    

—  Engl.,  cwt.  bag 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips, in  cwt. bags  2  6- 
Potatos,  per  ton    ,  80  0-100  0 


10-20 

16    — 

1  0     — 
0  6    — 

30    - 

3  0-36 
6  0-66 

4  0-50 

10    - 
0  9-10 


6-2  0 
0-13 
6    — 


1  0 


Radishes,  12  bches. 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Shallots,  new,p.  lb. 
Spinach,  persieve... 

—  bushel 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb 

—  French,  crates 

—  Canary  deeps... 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  in  bags 

Vegetable-Marrows, 

per  dozen 

—  tally     

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


0  9-10 

1  3    — 
0  3    — 
0  9-10 
10-16 

4  6-  5  0 

0  2  0  3£ 
3  0    — 
26     - 
16-20 

2  0-26 

1  0     — 

50    - 

0  4-06 


Remarks.— Spinach  is  now  easier  in  price.  Damsons  are 
nearly  over.  Murcia  Grapes,  in  boxes  of  IS  lb.  net,  sell  at  45- 
Supplies  all  round  are  plentiful,  and  but  little  alteration  in 
prices  is  noted.     Canary  Island  Tomatos  are  now  coming  in. 

Potatos. 
Potatos  :  Various  sorts,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton.    John  Bath, 
32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  October  20,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley 

Oats 

s.     d. 
28      2 

27      6 

16     10 

s.     d. 

28      4 

26       5 
16     11 

s.    d 

+     02 

-     1       1 
+     01 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  October  21.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
tho  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —Apples,  Canadian, 
15s.  to  26s.  per  barrel ;  United  States,  various  sorts,  14s. 
to  20s.  do.  ;  Pears,  Paris  Duchesse,  per  large  crates,  7s. 
to  9s.  ;  Havre  Duchesse,  2s.  Qd.  to  t3s.  6d.  per  case ; 
Grapes,  new,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Almeira, 
10s.  to  25s.  per  barrel  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  various  counts, 
5s.  to  8s.  per  box  ;  do.,  Naples,  25s.  to  35s.  per  case  ; 
do.,  Malaga,  21s.  to  24s.  per  half  chest;  do.,  cases,  18s.  to  21s. ; 
Pomegranates,  Malaga,  7s.  to  8s.  per  case  ;  Bananas,  extras, 
9s.  to  lis.  per  bunch;  No.  1,  7s.  to  Ss.  6d.  do.;  No.  2, 
6s.  to  7s.  do. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4  in  a  row,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d. 
per  case ;  5  and  6  in  a  row,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  Sd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  per  lb. 

Liverpool  :  October  24.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  4cZ.  to  3s.  Sd.  ;  Bruces, 
3s.  6c*.  to  4s.  ;  Main  Crops,  3s.  Sd.  to  4s.  Sd. ;  Giants, 
3s.  Sd.  to  3s.  7d.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  12|bunches  ;  Swedes, 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4c?.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  2s.  6c?.  to  3s.  do. ;  Onions, 
English,  4s.  6c?.  to  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  foreign,  3s.  to  3s.  6c?. 
do.  ;  Parsley,  6d.  to  8c?.  per  12  bunches  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to 
2i.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  6d,  to  Is.  6c?.  do.  ;  Cabbages, 
6d.  to  Is.  do.  ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  6(2.  do.  St.  John's  :  Potatos,  Is. 
to  Is.  2c?.  per  peck  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  6c?.  to  3s.  6c?.  per  lb.  ; 
do.,  foreign,  4c?.  to  8c?:   do.  ;    Pihe-apples,   English,   7s.   Gd. 


each  ;  Apples,  2d.  to  3c?.  per  pound  ;  Pears,  2c?.  to  4c?.  do. ; 
Tomatos,  dd,  do. ;  Damsons,  2c?.  do.    Birkenhead  :  Potatos, 
Is.   to  Is.   2c?.  per    peck  ;    Cucumbers,    3c?.     to    4c?.    each ; 
Damsons,  Ik?,  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English.  Is.   to  2s.  6c2.  do.  ;' 
do.,  foreign,  4c?.  to  8c?.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  4d.  to  8c?.  do. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  October  14  to  October  20,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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47-1 
45-9 
43-8 
64-9 
51-9 
48-9 
46  4 
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Soil  at  9  a.m. 
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deg.  deg.  deg.  ins. 

42-6  49"7:42-SJ0-0» 

41-l'52-2  37-2|  ... 
40-4J55-3  31-0|   ... 
52-8  63-4  43-SI0-03 
49'1  55:2  47-7  0-02 
46-3  55-3  45-3I   ... 
43-850-1  43-5    ... 

Tot. 
45-2'54-5  41-6  0-09 


deg.  [deg.  deg. 
51-8  55-0  50-2 
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49-C54-4 
4S-253-5 
50-153-0 
50-953-3 
51-5:53-3 
51-V53-3 


56-  0 
55- S 
55-5 
55-3 
55-1 
54-9 


50-4  53-7'55-5 


deg. 
35  ■&■' 
29-5 '. 
21-G 
37'9- 
36-7. 
42-.S  , 
39-2 


Remarks.— A  week  of  dull,  almost  sunless  weather,  with 
cold  winds  and  slight  showers  on  three  days. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  October  20,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  rather  rainy  and 
unsettled  over  the  greater  part  if  the  kingdom,  but  over  the 
southern  and  central  counties  of  England  and  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  the  conditions  were  mainly  fair. 

"  The  temperahire  was  rather  below  the  mean  generally, 
but  just  equal  to  the  normal  iu  England,  S.W.,  and  a  little 
above  it  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  . 
were  recorded  on.  the  17th  iu  England,  hut  on  irregular 
dates  over  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  they  ranged  from  66°  in' 
Scotland,  N..  and  £5°  in  England,  S.,  to  5S°  in  Scotland.  W., 
England,  N.W.,  and  Ireland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima 
occurred,  as  a  rule,  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  period,  and 
ranged  from  24°  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  25°  in  Scotland,  W..  to 
32°  in  England,  E.  and  S,W.,  85°  in  England,  S.,  and  to  47'  in 
the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  a  little  more  than  the  meau  in  Scotland, 
E.,  but  less  in  all  other  districts.  In  England,  S.,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  the  fall  was  very  slight. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  iu  nearly  all 
districts.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged 
from  52  in  England,  S.W.,  45  in  Ireland,  S.,  and  44  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  to  29  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  27  in  Sootland,  W.'" 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Turner,  late  Foreman  at  Farnham  Chase  Gardens,. 
Slough,  Backs,  as  Gardener  to  Miss  S.  Hamond,  Faken- 
ham,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bayford,  who  is  leaving  Brandries  Gardens, 
Beddington,  burrey,  through  death  of  employer,  as  Gar- 
dener to  F.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Oak  Lawn,  Edenbridge, 
Kent. 

Mr.  John  Mackinlay,  for  the  past  seven  years  Gardener  to 
the  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Alexander  Milne, 
Bart.,  and  latterly  to  Sir  Berkeley  Milne,  Bart.,  at 
Inveresk,  Musselburgh,  as  Gardener  to  Earl  Cowper, 
K.G.,  Panshanger,  Hertford,  and  will  enter  upon  his  : 
duties  early  in  November.  Mr.  Mackinlay  was  lor  some 
years  under  the  late  Mr.  Dunn,  at  Dalkeith  Palace. 

Mr.  Henry  Granthem,  who  for  four  and  half  years  acted  as 
Foreman  m  the  gardens  at  Sunniugdale  Park,  as  Head  i 
Gardener  to  Verb  L.   Oliver,   Esq.,  Whitmore  Lodge, 
Sunninghill,  Ascot. 

Mr.  David  Crombie,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  Head  Gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powhrscourt,  K.P., 
Powerscourt,  Enniskilly,  Co.  Wicklow,  as  Head  Gardener 
to  the  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Curragh- 
more,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford. 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  for  the  past  five  years  Head  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Holmpatrick,  Abbotstown, 
Castleknock,  Co.  -  Dublin,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir 
Archibald  Eduonstone,  Bart.,  Duntreatn  Castle,  Blane- 
field,  Stirlingshire. 
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Ma  J.  Ryder,  until  lately  Head  Gardener  at  Hawkswick 
Hall,  St.  Albans,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington  Hall,  Coventry. 

Si  Wm.tuam  Owen,  lately  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  H. 
_  Allsopp,  M.P.,  Foston  Hill,  Derby,  has  been  appointed 
*~  to  succeed  Mr.  Crombie  in  the  charge  of  the  Gardens  at 
Powersconrt,  Wicklow. 

3fr.  G.  Puddepiiatt,  for  nearly  five  years  Head  Gardener  to 
G.  Lake,  Esq.,  at  Buahey  House,  Bushey,  Herts,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  E.  H.  Cdthbertson,  Esq.,  at  the  same 

^m   place.  ___^_ 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

31.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Piimulas,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

"57.  Rumsev,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  — Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Sell  &  Bjebeustedt,  Coburg  Street,  Leith — 8weet  Pea  Seeds. 
.Chfal  &  Sons,  Lowtield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Fruit  Trees, 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &e. 

SorrimT  &  Nottiso,  Luxembourg —Roses. 

Gko.  Coouso  61  Sons,  Bath— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Wm.  CLfRDAN  <fc  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham.  and  10 
&  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester — Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &e. 


A  Horticultural  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Y.M.C.  A.  Buildings  at  Bedford,  on 
November  15,  and  the  proceeds,  after  payment  of 
txpenses,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Bedfordshire  County  Hospital  and  the  Y.M.C. A. 
Mr.  Geo.  MacKinlay,  of  Wrest  Park  Gardens, 
who  Bends  us  a  circular  upon  the  subject,  pleads 
{orasjpport  from  gentlemen  and  gardeners  residing 
ai  or  near  the  county.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  are 
Messrs.  Ezra  Braggins  and  Frank  Stooner, 
Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Bedford,  from  whom  informa- 
tion upon  matters  of  details  should  be  enquired. 

Fruit  in  Tasmania. — At  the  instance  of  the 
Xfc.  Hon.  Sir  E.Br  addon,  the  Tasmanian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  furnished  us  with  a  mass  of  figures, 
statistics  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  Tasmania, 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  in  that  these  figures 
ecntain  particulars  relating  to  the  acreage  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  in  the  colony,  and  the 
actual  produce.  It  appears  that  the  yield  of  Apples 
in  1860  was  11S.S10  bushels,  in  1899  the  yield  was 
just  363,915  bushels.  Of  Pears  the  produce  in  1860 
was  22,029  bushels,  the  total  for  last  year  was 
33,738  bushels.  It  is  noted  that  the  produce  of 
"other  fruits  "  last  year  amounted  to  40,4S1  bushels. 
The  acreage  now  devoted  to  fruit  growing  is  as 
joflows : — 

Acres.  Acres. 

App'.es       S373      Peaches         468 

Pears         1255      Raspberries 722 

Apricots 835      Gooseberries 629 

Plums       1145      Strawberries  ...    325 

Cherries    "S3      Currants       919 

»r  a  grand  total  of  15,454  acres,  out  of  a  total  of 
3aad  in  crop  represented  by  the  figures  258,542  acres. 
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3o©KS :  G.  E.  F.  You  may  meet  with  Miss  Annie 
Hassard's  Manual  on  'J  able  Decorations  at  the 
second-hand  bookshops.  No  new  work  on  the 
subject  exists  in  the  English  language. 

Cereificates  of  Merit  :  W.  R.  Any  jobbing 
printer  would  furnish  cards  measuring  about 
2  by  4  inches,  with  the  words  required  printed 
printed  on  them. 

Chrysanthemums  :  Ghrysantha.  Once  the  plants 
are  badly  infested  with  the  rust  it  may  be 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  for  a  few  years.  The  progress  of  the 
fungus  is  very  erratic,  and  if  many  persons 
around  you  are  growing  them,  the  rust  is  sure  to 
spread  to  some  of  them. 

Chrysalis  :  C.  8.  Probably  the  pupa  of  the 
Death's-head  Moth,  or  of  the  Goat  Moth,  if  from 
decayed  wood. 

'Cbjsbs  :  J.  O.  Small  one,  Red  Siberian  ;  other, 
Paul's  Imperial. 

Hr/CBARis  crandiflora  (amazonica):  Eucharis. 
The  plant  should  not  be  rested  by  entirely  with- 
holding water,  but  the  quantity  afforded  should 
be  reduced  after  flowering.  This  period  may 
last  two  months,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  taken 
jo  a  cooler  house  than  that  in  which  the  plant 
made  growth  and  flowered.  Leaves  and  flowers 
ire    produced  almost    simultaneously.     Potting 


and  repotting  may  take  place  just  before  starting 
to  force  the  plant  into  renewed  growth.  The 
plant  does  not  like  root-disturbance,  and  you 
should  not  endeavour  to  detach  the  smaller  bulbs 
too  often  ;  once  in  five  or  six  years  is  often 
enough  if  you  are  looking  for  flowers.  No  cure 
for  the  bulb  mite.  The  p'ant  is  found  on  river- 
banks  in  Brazil.  See  answer  in  our  last  issue, 
p.  299. 

Fungus  :  H.  D.  W.  Agaricus  (Naucoria)  sider- 
oides,  Dacrymyces  deliquescens,  white  mycelium. 

Gardener  :  We  thank  you  for  sending  the  two- 
flowered  spike  of  Cypripedium  iusigne.  We 
frequently  see  similar  instances  of  good  culture. 

Group  of  Plants  :  A.  B.  Ferns  would  certainly 
be  allowed  to  be  shown  as  ground-work,  edgings, 
or  specimens. 

Insects  :  S.  E.  A.,  Yorks.  The  beetles  found  in 
the  boxes  are  a  species  of  Anobium,  popularly 
known  as  the  Death-watch,  because  they  make  a 
curious  ticking  noise  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  call  of  the  Anobium  to 
its  mate. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  obliqe  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones  ;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  willbe  easier.  They  should  be  justapproach- 
ing  ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  oa%e  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  pott,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  thesamebox.  Delayinany  case  is  often  unavoidable. — 
G.  H.  1.  Kambour  Franc ;  2,  Brownlee's 
Russet  ;  3,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  the  Pear  is  Catillac. 

—  W.  W.  1,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  Queen  Caroline; 
3,  Striped  Beefing  ;  4,  Nonpareil ;  5,  not  known  ; 

6,  Shobden  Court.—/.  H.  A.  The  two  Pears 
were  over-ripe,  and  being  packed  loosely  were 
both  smashed.  Try  again,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you.  —  Monmouth.  1,  Winter 
Greening  ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ; 
3,  Radford  Beauty.— IT.  H.  S.  EcklinviUe.— 
L.  S.  1,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  2,  Barton's  Incom- 
parable ;  3,  St.  Andre.— T.  JV.  Boston  Russet. 
— G.  C.  The  Apple  is  Winter  Hawthornden ; 
the  Pear  is  Forme  de  Delices.  —  W.  V.  Your 
enquiry  was  answered  last  week,  see  p.  300. — 
W.  H.  Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter. 
Unfortunately  you  are  incorrect  on  all  points. 
The  Apple  is  Keswick  Codlin  (not  Codling). 
Potts'  Seedling  has  been  known  for  half -a- century, 
and  Loddington  has  been  grown  for  over  thirty 
years,  but  has  been  better  known  perhaps  as 
Stone's  Apple.  The  former  name  indicates  the 
place  where  it  originated,  the  latter  the  name  of 
the  owner.  If  the  trees  are  healthy  and  fertile, 
by  all  means  preserve  them,  and  prevent  other 
trees  overshadowing  them.  —  R.  Your  Pear  is 
much  over-ripe. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  pood  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  —  T.  W.  R. ,  Weston- 
birt.  1,  2,  and  4,  Crataegus  mollis  ;  3,  C.  coccinea. 

—  G.  M.,  1,  Cornus  sp.  (no  fruit)  ;  2,  Pyrus 
Toringo  ;  3,  Cornus  sp.  (no  fruit)  ;  4,  C.  alterni- 
folia  ;  5,  C.  Mas  ;  0,  C.  Mas  variegata  (nos.  1  and  3 
are  probably  American,  but  fruit  is  required  to 
determine  them  correctly).  —  P.  W.,  Magdeburg. 
A  tine  form  of  Cattleya  intermedia  known  as  Cat- 
tleya  intermedia  punctatissima.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  most  other  forms  of  C.  inter- 
media, and  the  labellum  Beems  to  indicate  that  it 
may  be  a  secondary  cross  of  C.  intermedia  with 
Ltelio-Cattleya  x  Schilleriana  (C.  intermedia  x  L. 
purpurata). — A.  G.     1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Not  found  ; 

7,  Cupressus  (Retinospora)  pisifera  var.  plumosa  ; 
S,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  ;  9,  Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei ;  10,  Cupressus  (Retinospora)  filifera  ; 
11,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  variegata;  12,  Cu- 
pressus torulosa.  The  two  growths  represent 
one,  the  juvenile  or  larval,  the  other  the  adult 
stage. — W.  D.  Ly caste  tetragona. — /.  F.  1, 
Davallia  canadensis ;  2,  Davallia  Mariesii ;  3, 
Pteris  umbrosa ;  4,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  5,  Blech- 
num  polypodioides  ;  6,  Adiantumcapillus-veneris, 
but  not  the  British  form  ;  7,  Adiantum  formosum. 
Subscriber.  1,  Oncidium  divaricatum ;  2,  Lrclia 
Perrini ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  4,  Oncidium 
flexuosum  ;  5,  next  week. — F.  G.  Cowdray.  1, 
Schinus  Molle  ;  2,  Mirabilis  Jalapa  ;  3,  Passiflora, 


apparently  one  of  the  Australian  species.  —  W.  B. 
Abies  cephalonica.  —  /.  S.  &  Go.  Magnolia 
acuminata. — Bicknell.     Alyssum  calycinum. 

Notice  to  Quit  Employment  :  A.  B.  G.  A 
head  gardener  engaged  at  an  annual  salary 
is  a  yearly  servant  (a  domestic  at  law),  and  as 
such  entitled  to  a  quarter's  notice,  or  money  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  well  as  compensation  for  cottage 
(if  he  have  one),  coals,  and  other  perquisites, 
should  his  employer  wish  to  get  rid  of  him 
sooner.  It  is  now  usual  to  give  and  accept  one 
month's  notice. 

Potting  of  Paper  -  white  Narcissus  Bulbs,  so 
as  to  Flower  them  at  Easter  :  A  Reader. 
It  is  an  early  flowerer,  and  may  therefore  be 
potted  about  the  end  of  November,  when,  with 
but  little  forcing  after  being  well  rooted  in  the 
plunging-bed  in  darkness,  and  then  brought  on 
in  the  greenhouse  for  a  fortnight,  they  should 
come  into  flower  at  the  required  time. 

Rhizomes  of  Phrynium  variegatum  :  O.  H.  W. 
Lay  them  horizontally  on  the  soil,  and  cover 
about  1  inch.  The  growing  end  will  push 
through  the  soil.  In  fact,  treat  them  as  you 
would  the  tubers  of  Dracaenas  and  Achimenes. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  A.  D.  and  Love  Apple.  The 
hard  patches  present  on  otherwise  ripe  Tomatos 
are  due  to  excess  and  consequent  granulation  of 
one  of  the  constituents.  This  result  is  caused  by 
a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil.  Sulphate  of  potash 
removes  the  complaint.  Kainit  should  not  be 
used.  Both  cases  sent  are  identical.  There  is 
no  fungus  concerned. 

Unflowered  Cattleya  :  X.  Y.Z.  Theplantknown 
in  gardens  as  Cattleya  crispa  in  L:elia  crispa. 
The  point  you  err  in,  and  whereby  you  fail  to 
flower  it,  is  probably  that  you  do  not  give  it 
sunlight  enough  after  the  growths  are  completed. 
When  the  bulbs  are  fully  made  up,  place  the  plant 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  where  a 
fair  amount  of  sunlight  falls.  Restrict  the 
water  supply  until  the  flower-spikes  appear,  or 
until  the  plant  commences  to  grow  again. 

Various  Dressings  for  a  Lawn  :  Pen.  The  soil 
which  you  intend  to  use,  should  preferably 
consist  of  sifted  top  spit  of  meadow  land,  but 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  will  improve  poor  turf. 
Sand  would  be  admissible  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  or 
water  lies  on  the  surface,  although  draining  with 
rubble  -  drains  would  be  a  better  means  of 
rendering  the  land  drier.  Bone-meal  is  slow  in 
action,  and  should  be  put  on  the  land  at  this 
season.  Soot  provides  ammonia,  and  may  be 
applied  when  the  grass  has  begun  to  grow.  Lime 
may  be  applied  in  the  winter,  as  slaked  by  aerial 
moisture.  Cow-manure  may  be  put  on  the  lawn 
in  the  winter,  and  when  dry,  it  may  be  bush- 
harrowed  so  as  to  break  up  the  lumps,  and 
then  be  raked  off  with  the  other  rubbish 
before  the  grass  has  begun  to  grow  much. 
A  good  late  winter  and  spring  dressing,  and  one 
that  is  usually  found  sufficient  for  lawns  that 
merely  require  to  be  freshened  up,  consists  of 
sifted  loam  three-quarters,  wood-aBhes  or  charred 
garden-refuse,  also  sifted  finely,  one  quarter.  The 
ashes  from  peat  are  likewise  good  and  as  efficient 
in  ridding  turf  of  moss  as  wood-ashes.  A  little 
lime,  if  not  any  was  used  in  the  early  winter,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  loam  and  ashes  ;  indeed,  on 
peaty  soils,  lime  may  be  strewn  on  the  turf  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  season  of  growth  with  good  effect. 
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THE  DAUGHTEES  OF  THE  YEAK. 

OCTOBER. 
^~\CTOBER  wears  a  Janus-face  ;  looks  back, 
^~J  fond  and  smiling,  to  the  departed  summer 
months  ;  looks  on  constrainedly  to  its  younger, 
•feebler  sisters,  rising  pale  and  hooded  out  of 
the  cold,  lifeless  north.  Let  us  too  look  back 
through  its  eyes  upon  the  changing  pageants  in 
the  past,  which  its  averted  face  concludes. 

A  good  garden  is  a  series  of  dissolving  views  ; 
.gradual  the  array  of  March  and  April  ;  gradual 
the  fading  of  October — gradual,  not  abrupt ; 
•and  between  this  Alpha  and  Omega  need  be  no 
solution  of  continuity.  Form  and  colour  in  the 
borders  shift  their  places,  but  are  ever  present. 
The  achievement  is  not  an  easy  nor  an  imme- 
diate one ;  it  means  faithful  study  of  Nature, 
■of  soil  and  climate,  of  plant  habit,  preference, 
idiosyncrasy  ;  it  means  wise  selection,  artistic 
grouping,  accurate  anticipation,  hiving  of  annual 
experience,  observance  watchful  and  inces- 
sant, with  note-book  ever  in  hand — laborious, 
if  you  like,  yet  not  more  laborious,  and  many 
times  more  compensative,  than  the  unintelligent 
mechanism  of  mosaicultural  carpet-bedding. 

Hardly  till  the  third  decade  of  the  month  was 
the  brightness  of  our  borders  dimmed.  Sep- 
tember flowers  lingered  :  (Enothera,  Orpine, 
Tritoma,  pretty  pink  Digitalis  Thapsi.  Summer 
annuals,  Coreopsis  and  Marigold,  Tropreolum 
and  Mignonette,  knew  no  abatement ;  Michael- 
mas  Daisies   reached   perfection  ;    late  Chrys- 


anthemums shone  out  upon  the  sunny,  frostless 
days  as  profuse  and  vigorous  as  under  glass  ; 
while  seedlings  of  this  year's  Delphinium, 
Dahlia,  and  Snapdragon,  bloomed  with  pre- 
sumptuous fulness.  October,  too,  has  beauties 
of  its  own  ;  the  trees  of  a  St.  Luke's  summer  are 
hung  with  jewels,  not  with  leaves.  The  red  or 
yellow  foliage  of  Rowan,  Colutea,  Spindle-tree, 
Crataegus  coccinea,  Gueldres  Rose,  Ampelopsis, 
wore  a  sunshine  of  their  own  on  sunless  days. 
Colchicum— Naked  Boys  our  "liberal  shep- 
herds "  call  it — peeped  out  in  unexpected 
corners ;  pretty  Goldilocks,  Chrysocoma  lino- 
fyris,  spread  into  a  brilliant  bush  of  tufted 
yellow.  The  great  hips  of  Rosa  rugosa  gleamed 
amidtheir  brightgreen  foliage  ;  a  sheltered  Aralia 
pushed  up  its  ivy-like  bloom ;  crimson  berries 
festooned  the  gadding  branches  of  Bryonia,  and 
the  poisonous  Arum-fruits  stood  stiff  amid  the 
Ferns  and  Periwinkles.  Pampas-grass  erected 
finally  its  tall  silvery  plumes,  a  sight  to  see  by 
moonlight  in  the  early  evenings  of  the  month. 
Nor  must  I  forget  to  note  a  novel  contribution 
to  late  autumnal  beauty  offered  by  the  insect 
world.  Li  all  my  entomological  experience,  I 
have  never  known  so  manifold  an  incursion  of 
"Red  Admirals."  In  ordinary  years  we  see  afew 
on  Seduni,  or  on  Harpalium  ;  this  year  we  could 
not  count  them — they  literally  filled  the  garden, 
perching  impartially  upon  every  open  flower, 
feeding  even  on  the  half-eaten  Pears  which  the 
blackbirds  had  mangled  in  the  walks,  adding  a 
last  touch  of  bizarre  radiance  to  this  strangely 
exceptional  season. 

The  swallows  left  us  on  the  9th.  Hundreds 
gathered  in  the  early  morning  overhead,  not 
one  to  be  seen  on  any  later  day.  Their  place 
was  taken  by  the  gulls,  which  in  this  month 
come  inland  from  the  not  distant  sea.  I  know 
no  birds  so  joyous  in  their  aerial  gambols  on  a 
sunny  day  ;  not  circling  solemnly  like  the 
clumsy  and  prosaic  rooks,  but  poising,  sweeping, 
dancing,  in  the  blue  ;  now  soaring  slowly 
upward,  falling  anon  in  slant  descent  with 
outspread  wings,  then  resting  motionless  in 
pure  grace  of  clean-cut  outline.  Another  curious 
visitant  we  welcome  in  each  October,  a  solitary, 
mateless,  yellow  wagtail  ;  curious,  because  the 
wagtail  is  amongst  the  most  conjugal  of  birds, 
as  everyone  knows  who  has  watched  at  pairing 
time  the  antic  dances  of  the  male  in  front  of 
and  around  his  complacently  attentive  hen. 
The  Japanese  have  a  tradition  that  these  birds 
first  taught  the  art  of  love-making  to  the  gods, 
who  watched  them,  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  till 
they  learned  to  experience  the  sportive  passion, 
and  to  imitate  its  graceful  manifestations.  We 
never  see  our  wagtail  in  the  summer,  but  so 
soon  as  the  autumnal  sun  begins  to  fall  upon 
the  balconied  window  of  a  certain  unused  upper 
room,  this  charming  Motacilla  comes  to  perch 
upon  the  stonework,  catch  flies  and  gnats  from 
off  the  glass,  ignoring  with  gentle  dignity  the 
approaches  of  a  plebeian  sparrow  which  nests 
hard  by  ;  regardless  equally  of  spectators 
within  the  room,  who  have  crept  upstairs  to 
enjoy  its  elegance  of  form  and  movement. 
Going  back  as  1  do  to  days  when  Southey  was 
a  read  and  cherished  poet  in  all  cultured 
English  homes,  I  think  of  the  green  bird  in 
which  the  spirit  of  slain  Laila  accompanied, 
guided,  cheered,  Thalaba's  last  perilous  descent 
to  the  Domdaniel  Caverns  ;  and  can  almost 
fancy  this  to  be  an  eidolon  of  some  girlish 
inmate  of  the  old  house  in  long-past  year-3,  who, 
dying  young  like  Laila,  revisits  annually  the 
room  in  which  she  slept,  and  prayed,  and  grew 
to  early- blighted  womanhood. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  about  the  middle  of 


the  month  to  visit  the  Oxford  Physic  Garden. 
It  has  always  been  to  me  the  loveliest  spot  in 
Oxford,  with  its  unsurpassed  near  view  of 
Magdalen  Bridge  and  Tower,  its  Inigo  Jones 
gateway,  its  river  boundary  (cleansed  now  from 
sewage),  its  shifting  views  of  the  sweet  city's 
dreaming  spires  through  the  rare  and  well- 
grown  trees.  Not  less  arresting  was  its  botanical 
charm  in  days  of  yore,  the  old  Lin  mean  beds, 
lingering  side  by  side  with  modern  classification, 
the  unwonted  size  and  health  of  every  plant, 
nursed  through  near  a  hundred  year-3  by  the 
experimental  deference  and  tenderness  of  the 
Baxters,  father  and  son,  backed  by  Dr. 
Daubeny's  scientific  erudition  and  ever-open 
purse.  They  laboured  for  a  posterity  which 
hastened  to  undo  their  work  ;  young  men 
succeeded  Daubeny  who  knew  not  Joseph.  The 
time-honoured  array  was  broken  up,  the 
surviving  Baxter  cashiered,  the  Linnrean 
garden  razed,  the  monumental  plants  up-rooted, 
that  a  little  Kew  might  be  produced  upon  the 
incongruous  Cherwell  banks.  Injecting  on 
their  heads  a  malison  in  a  book  I  wrote  ten 
years  ago,  I  was  soothed  to  see  the  other  day 
how  the  disaster  has  been  as  far  as  possible 
repaired  by  the  assiduity,  zeal,  and  knowledge, 
of  the  present  accomplished  curator,  Mr.  Baker. 
I  shall  not  readily  forget  my  long  and  leisurely 
inspection  in  his  company  of  every  bed,  and 
almost  every  plant  ;  his  kind  labour  alleviated 
as  he  assured  me  by  the  welcome  rarity  of  a 
visitor,  who,  like  himself,  had  learned  to  under- 
stand and  care  for  hardy  plants. 

The  frost  has  come  to  us  with  late  October 
days.  The  leaves  fall  heavily  and  all  together, 
baring  the  trees  in  a  night.  Aster-3  hang 
brown  and  ragged,  Geranium  and  Lobelia- 
blooms  curl  up  white-edged,  Dahlias  drop  down 
blackened,  Sweet  Peas  cling  flowerless,  annuals 
are  matted  and  mildewed,  "  heavily  hangs  the 
broad  Sunflower  over  its  grave  in  the  earth  so 
chilly,"  the  glory  of  1900  has  departed.  A  fort- 
night more,  and  all  will  be  swept  into  the  oven  ; 
but  resurrection  is  as  near  as  it  is  certain.  I  look 
back  gratefully  over  such  a  garden  year  as  I 
have  never  known,  onward  beyond  the  two  or 
three  months  of  floral  patience,  rest,  recovery, 
to  the  coming  of  the  milder  day  which  shall 
once  more  burst  the  floral  cerements — 
Soon  o'er  their  heads  blithe  April  airs  shall  sing, 

A  thousand  wild  flowers  round  them  shall  uufold, 
The  green  buds  glisten  in  the  dews  of  spring, 

And  all  be  vernal  rapture  as  of  old. 

Corycius  senex. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


MORMODES  OBERLANDERIANUM.* 
This  interesting  Mormodes  (fig.  96,  p.  318)  was 
discovered  by  F.  C.  Lehmann,  in  1S97,  growing 
associated  with  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  &c,  while 
travelling  across  the  northern  part  of  the  South 
American  Continent,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Meta, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cabuyare,  Orocue,  and  the  once 
famous  town  of  Macaco,  now  a  mere  ruin.  Only 
a  few  plants  were  found   and  brought  to  Europe, 

*  Mormodes  Oberlanderiamnn,  Lehm.  &  Krzl. — Bulbis  ovato- 
oblongis  acutiusculis,  6—15  cm.  longis,  basi  3—4  cm. 
diain.,  sub  anthesi  aphyllis ;  foliis  3—4  oblongo-lanceolatis 
acutis  nervosis  satis  teneris,  ad  25  cm.  longis,  3—4  cm.  latis  ; 
racemo  ad  25  cm.  alto  satis  denso  plurifloro ;  braeteis  miDUtis ; 
pedicellis  cum  ovariis,  2—  25  cm.  loDgis ;  sepalis  lateralibus 
lineari  lanceolatis,  dorsali  lanceolato,  petalis  duplo  latioribus 
oblongo-lanceolatis  omnibus  acutis,  labello  simplici  sub- 
breviore  ex  ungue  anguste  cuneatim  dilatato  vel  expanso  sub- 
rhombeo  complicato  medio  autice  in  dentem  curvulum  pro- 
tracto,  lineis  per  discum  compluribus  crasse  acutis  inter  se  plus 
minus  conrlueutibus ;  gyuostemio  perbrevi,  androclinio  in  pro- 
cessus dup'o  longiorem  acutum  aucto.— Flores  4*5—5  cm 
diam.  Sepala  petalaque  viridi-lutea  roseo-  adspersa,  label- 
lum  armeniacum  v.  carneum  ubique  et  praesertim  infra  roseo 
punctatum  v.  maculatum.  F.  Kr&nzlin. 
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and  they  were  given  to  the  zealous  orchidist,  Dr. 
Med.  Oberlander  of  Dresden,  in  whose  collection  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  early  spring  of 
1899,  and  again  in  January  of  the  present  year.  Its 
vegetative  organs  are  very  compact,  the  conical 
pseudo-bulbs  measuring  from  6  to  14  cm.  in 
height,  by  3  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
of  thin  texture,  from  20  to  25  cm.  in  length,  by 
3  to  4  cm.  wide,  oblong,  cuneate,  acuminate,  and 
conspicuously  veined.  The  flower-spikes  seem  to 
be  of  variable  size.  In  the  cultivated  plant  they 
scarcely  attain  the  length  of  12  cm.  ;  but  in  the 
wild  plants  the  dry  ones  often  measured  as  much  as 
25  cm.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  closely  set  with 
rather  graceful,  beautifully-coloured  flowers,  of 
from  4'5  to  5  cm.  across,  &c.     The  sepals  and  petals 


is  a  native  of  Greece.  Our  description  is  taken 
from  specimens  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  H. 
Henkel  of  Darmstadt : — 

Stem  12  to  18  inches  high,  branching,  branches 
ascending;  the  herbaceous  portions  (foliage,  &c.) 
covered  with  straggling  white  hairs.  The  stalk  of 
the  lower  leaves  is  about  2  inches  long,  the  blade 
7  by  1  j  inches,  lanceolate,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
pinnatisect,  the  lowest  segments  very  short, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  centre,  and  then 
gradually  decreasing  to  the  apex,  all  more  or  less 
pinnatipartite,  ultimate  segments  on  the  distal  side 
only,  oblong-acute ;  upper  leaves  2  inches  long, 
sessile,  linear,  pinnatisect ;  peduncles  erect,  ter- 
minal, naked,  or  with  a  few  minute  linear  bracts  ; 
flower-heads  compact,    corymbose,  corymbs  about 


herbaceous  portions  are  thickly  covered  with  white 
felted  down.  The  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  are 
8  or  9  inches  long,  irregularly  pinnately  divided, 
divisions  2  by  £  in.,  some  oblong  lanceolate,  entire 
or  nearly  so,  others  more  or  less  pinnatifid.  It  i& 
noteworthy  that  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  leaf 
are  in  this  case  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  centre, 
i.e.,  proximal,  whilst  in  most  other  plants  in  which* 
the  leaf  is  similarly  divided,  the  division  is  on  the 
side  of  the  leaf  furthest  from  the  axis,  i.e.,  distal.  The- 
uppermost  cauline  leaves  are  sessile  oblong,  entire. 
The  small  globose  flower-heads  are  solitary  on  the 
ends  of  the  corymbose  branches.  There  are  no> 
flowers  on  our  specimens,  but  Mr.  Henkel  describes 
the  plants  as  bearing  small  rosy  flowers,  ' '  quite  a 
sight  at  the  present  season."  M.  T.  M. 
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are  of  a  tender  lemon-colour,  spotted  with  rose  ;  the 
lip  apricot-coloured,  paler  above,  darker  below,  with 
larger  and  more  saturated  spots.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  little  group  of  comparatively 
small-flowering  Mormodes,  and  shows  some 
affinities  with  M.  atropurpureum,  Lindl.,  at  the 
one  hand,  and  with  M.  convolutum,  Lindl.,  at  the 
other.  With  the  former  it  has,  except  the 
resemblance  in  the  whole,  some  affinity  (but  by 
no  means  identity)  in  the  form  of  the  lip, 
which  is  obscurely  trilobed  in  M.  atropurpureum, 
and  quite  entire  in  our  species.  With  M.  con- 
volutum, Lindl.,  it  agrees  somewhat  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  yellow,  but  it 
differs  in  the  form  of  the  lip  and  other  characters. 
F.  G.  Lehmann,  October  2,  1900. 

Achillea  clypeolata.  * 
This  is  a  low-growing  perennial,  with  finely-cut 
villous  leaves,  and  compact  yellow  flower-heads.    It 

*  Achillea  clypeolata,  Smith,  Prod.  Flora  Gram,  ii.,  p.  193  ; 
Flora  Grceca,  ix.,   p.   71,  t.  S93 ;    Boissier,  Flora   Orientalis, 
i.  (1875),  p.  260. 


1J  inch  across,  each  flower-head  about  J  inch, 
oblong,  cylindric,  with  numerous  appressed,  oblong, 
brown-tipped  bracts  ;  corollas  all  tubular,  yellow, 
limb  of  five  ovate-acute  spreading  lobes.  M.  T.  M. 

Centaurea  rutifolia,  Sibth.  &  8m,,*  var. 

Lavrana,  Hort.  Henkel. 
Under  this  name  Mr.  Henkel  sends  us  cut  speci- 
mens of  a  Centaurea  remarkable  for  its  much- 
branched  angular  stems  and  dense  cano-tomentose 
foliage.  The  stems  are  angular,  branching  in  the 
upper   part    into   loose  spreading   corymbs.      The 

*  Centaurea  rutifolia  (Sibthorp  &  Smith,  Flora  Grceca,  x., 
p.  11,  t.  916).—  Adpresse  plus  minusve  cana,  caulibus  elatis 
angulatis  corymbose  ramosis,  ramis  foliatis  elongatis  5-7- 
cephalis,  foliis  pinnatisectis  infimis  interdum  lyratis  segmentis 
sessilibus  imequalibus  obtusis  oblongis  basi  attenuates,  inte- 
gris  vel  basi  1  —  2  lobis  auctis,  foliis  rameis  integris  summis 
capitula,  oblonga  raediocria  bracteantibus,  involucri  apice 
constricti  glabrati,  phyllis  adpressis  triangulari  -  oblongis 
striatis  acutis  apice  utrinque  3 — 5  brevissime  pectinito-eiliatis 
in  mucronem  ciliis  vix  longiorem  abeuntibus,  flosculis  roseis 
marginalibus  radiantibss  pappo  achsenio  4 — 5  plo  breviore. 

.  .  Hab.  circa  Byzantium.  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  iii. 
(1875),  p.  642. 


ArLOPAPPUS  CROCEUS.* 

This  is  a  charming  little  yellow-flowered  Com- 
posite for  the  rockwork  or  for  pot-culture.  The 
specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  Henkel  of  Darmstadt, 
measure  about  5  inches,  with  ascending  branches  %, 
the  herbaceous  portions  glabrescent  or  slightly 
hirtellous  ;  lower  leaves  crowded,  each  about 
lj  in.  by  i  in.  ;  spatulate,  minutely  toothed,  taper- 
ing into  a  narrow  stalk  ;  glabrescent  above,  slightly 
hairy  beneath  ;  midrib  prominent  on  both  sur- 
faces ;   upper   leaves  sessile,    flower- head   solitary, 

*  Aplopappus  croceus,  Gray. — Stem  stout  and  erect,  com- 
monly a  foot  or  two  high,  and  with  radical  leaves  a  foot  or 
less  long  (including  the  petiole);  cauline  leaves  ovate, 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  partly  clasping  (upper  an  inch  or  two 
long) ;  head  mostly  solitary,  involucre  a  full  inch  in  dia- 
meter, its  bracts  ovate  to  spatulate,  oblong,  very  obtuse  ;. 
lax  inner,  with  scariose,  erose,  denticulate  margins ;  rays- 
satfron-yellow,  sometimes  an  inch  long  ;  akenes  narrowly 
oblong,  nearly  the  length  of  the  pappus.  Proc,  Acad.  Phila- 
delph.  (1S63),  65.  Rocky  Mounts,  of  Colorado.  A  dwarf  form 
in  N.  Arizona  (Ruxley).  Asa  Gray  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America,  vol.  i.,  part  2  (1S84),  p.  12S.  Coulter,  Manual  of  (he 
Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (1SS5),  p.  146, 
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1J  in.  across  ;  involucre  of  many  rows  of  linear- 
acute  bracts,  the  inner  ones  larger  than  the  outer 
ones  ;  ray  florets  bright  yellow,  spreading  ;  disc 
florets  tubular,  yellow. 

If  this  be  really  referable  to  Asa  Gray's  species, 
then  it  must  be  the  dwarf  form  mentioned  as 
collected  in  Arizona.  We  append  Asa  Gray's  de- 
scription, which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
we  have  drawn  up  from  Mr.  Henkel's  specimens. 
M.  T.  M. 


LEPTOSYNE   GIGANTEA.* 

For  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  fine  Cali- 
fornian  Composite  (fig.  97),  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  W.  £.  Gumbleton,  Esq.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pure  yellow,  resembling  a  single  Dahlia, 
but  of  stouter  substance,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  second  row  of  Iigules.  The  plant  is  4  feet  in  height, 
and  in  September  was  covered  with  its  handsome 
flowers.     Unfortunately,  it  is  not  quite  hardy. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


TREVORIA  CHLORIS  (Lehm). 
This  extraordinary  representative  of  a  new  genus 
of  Orchids  was  discovered  by  Consul  F.  C.  Leh- 
mann  of  Popayan,  whose  description  of  the  plant, 
giving  interesting  particulars  of  its  discovery,  was 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  29, 
1897  ;  and  in  the  same  number  a  large  illustration 
of  it  taken  from  Mr.  Lehmann's  drawing,  formed 
the  supplement.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  our  oldest  and  most 
ardent  collector  of  Orchids.  Explaining  the  name 
in  the  description,  Mr.  Lehmann  says  :  "  I  have 
named  this  genus  of  Orchidace.-e  in  honour  and 
commemoration  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  orchidists  that  ever  lived. 
Trevoria  has  to  answer  our  purpose  ;  Lawrencia 
and  Lawrencella  being  already  in  existence  in 
Composite  and  Malvaceae  respectively.  May  Sir 
Trevor's  love  of  Orchids  endure  sempervirent,  as 
Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers."  The  plant  has 
now  flowered  in  the  Burford  Collection,  and  proves 
to  be  as  distinct  from  anything  else  in  cultivation 
as  its  author  indicated,  its  singular  drooping 
racemes  of  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  flowers 
being  very  remarkable.  It  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  it  was  hoped  to  retain  its  flowers 
until  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  last 
week,  but  it  passed  too  soon. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. 
A  correspondent  forwards  a  flower  of  this  spe- 
cies, in  which  the  standard  (upper  or  dorsal  sepal) 
is  absent,  and  the  two  lateral  sepals  are  enlarged 
and  confluent,  forming  a  broad  petaloid  mass  like 
the  standard,  except  as  to  position.  There  is  only 
one  petal,  and  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower  opposite  the  lip.  One  of  the  stamens 
expands  into  a  whitish  lobe,  resembling  a  stigmatic 
lobe. 


Fig.   97.— LEPTOSYNE  GIGANTEA. 


THE   CONIFERS   AT   PAMPISFOED 
HALL. 

The  Report  of  the  Conifer  Conference  of  1892  is  a 
very  interesting  production ;  Conifers  are  dis- 
cussed from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  especially 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  economic  question 
of  growing  them  as  remunerative  crops  for  timber 
is  slightly  touched  upon,  and  there  are  two  long 
lists  of  Conifers  that  may  be  grown  in  the  British 
Isles  or  in  Denmark  ;  there  is  also  an  able  paper  by 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  on  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  another  by  Professor  Bland- 
ford  on  the  insects  that  attack  them.  The  report 
concludes  with  a  number  of  lists  of  Conifers 
actually  growing  in  various  estates  throughout 
the  country. 

Two  things    are   wanting  to   render    the   book 

*  Leptosyne  gigantea,  Kellogg,  in  Proceed.  Califorv..  Acad., 
iv.  (1870),  19S.    Botany  of  California,  i.  (18S0),  p.  355. 
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thoroughly  useful  :  the  first  being  a  systematic 
description  of  the  Conifers  grown  in  Britain — room 
might  easily  have  been  found  for  this,  bad  the 
British  and  Danish  lists  been  combined  ;  the  other 
omission  is  a  good  account  of  existing  British  crops 
of  Coniferous  trees,  chiefly  from  an  economic  point 
of  view.  A  benefactor  is  still  wanting  who  will 
plant  sample  areas  of  say  \  acre  each,  or,  better 
still,  of  1  acre  each,  with  pure  crops  of  closely- 
grown  Conifers  ;  and,  as  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes 
has  done  for  agricultural  crops,  keep  a  record  of 
the  yield  from  thinnings,  of  the  cost  of  planting 
and  maintenance,  &c. — in  fact,  of  the  complete 
life-history  of  each  crop,  until  it  is  mature  and 
harvested. 

Among  the  lists  of  Conifers  grown  on  various 
estates  is  a  very  incomplete  one  of  those  in  the 
grounds  around  Pampisford  Hall  in  Cambridge- 
shire. This  list  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
tine  collection  of  Conifers  that  were  chiefly  planted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parker  Hamond.  The  present 
owner  cf  the  estate,  Captain  J.  Binney,  of  the 
King's  Liverpool  Regiment,  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  see  his  trees,  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  found  so  many  varied  Conifers  in  such  fine 
condition. 

Considering  that  the  gravelly  soil  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Botanic  Garden  will  not  allow 
many  trees  to  grow  there  to  anything  like  perfec- 
tion, it  is  highly  interesting  that  there  should  be 
such  a  good  collection  of  Conifers,  in  private 
grounds,  so  near  at  hand. 

The  soil  at  Pampiaford  Hall  is  a  loam  above  the 
chalk,  about  3  feet  deep,  and  containing  gravel 
in  a  few  places.  The  site  of  the  plantation  is 
generally  flat,  or  only  slightly  undulating.  The 
trees  are  most  judiciously  distributed.  Those 
that  withstand  shade,  such  as  various  Abies,  Douglas 
Fir,  &c,  being  under  light-demanding  Pines  ; 
consequently,  although  they  are  still  thriving, 
these  plants  do  not  grow  as  fast  as  others  that  are 
more  exposed,  yet  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  woods.  The  broad-leaved  trees  ustially  grown 
on  the  Cambridgeshire  chalk  hills  are  the  Beech,  the 
Wych  Elm,  the  Turkey  Oak,  and  the  Sycamore  ; 
and  all  these  find  their  place  among  the  Conifers 
in  the  Pampisford  estate,  the  fallen  foliage  of  the 
Beech  affording  valuable  humus,  so  that  the  soil  is 
throughout  in  excellent  condition  for  the  growth  of 
trees.  Beech  here  grows  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  and  tends  to  supplant  other  species. 
Cambridgeshire  Larch,  when  grown  on  suitable  soil, 
is  Vi  'ealthy  ;  it  is  often  planted  in  mixture  with 
Beech— a  good  plan,  provided  the  latter  is  not 
allowed  to  overcrowd  it.  The  largest  Larch  in  the 
Pampisford  estate  measures  3  feet  8  inches  in  girth 
at  chest  height,  and  is  50  feet  high.  There  are  some 
very  tine  Wych  Elm  and  Sycamore  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, £70  having  been  recently  offeredfora  Sycamore 
tree  in  Brabraham  Park.  There  are  a  number  of 
Turkey  Oak  growing  among  the  Pampisford 
Conifers,  and  one  tree  on  the  lawn  forms  a 
picturesque  object  with  its  branches  reaching  down 
to  the  ground.  The  timber  of  the  Turkey  Oak  is 
so  worthless  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  grown,  and 
several  American  Oaks  are  much  more  ornamental, 
besides  providing  useful  timber.  There  a  few 
Spanish  Chestnut  trees,  but  the  soil  probably  con- 
tains too  much  lime  for  them,  as  they  do  not  thrive 
at  Pampisford. 

It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  trees  in  this  fine  collec- 
tion are  not  named  ;  my  own  knowledge  of  Conifers 
IB  but  limited,  and  in  the  following  remarks  I  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  the  names  of  several  fine  trees. 
I  have  not,  however,  followed  the  regrettable  in- 
sular custom  of  naming  Silver  Firs  Picea,  and 
Spruces  Abies,  but  have  reversed  these  names. 
All  girths  that  I  give  are  measured  at  chest  height, 
and  nearly  all  that  are  not  shaded  by  other  trees 
are  from  50  to  GC  feet  in  height.  The  only  diseased 
tree  I  noticed  was  a  Weymouth  Pine,  the  head 
of  which  has  been  killed  by  a  Peridermium.  With 
this  exception,  every  tree  is  healthy,  and  all  that 
are  not  shaded  by  loftier  trees  are  growing  vigor- 
ously.    In  the  liat  that  appeared  in  the  report  of 


the  Conifer  conference,  it  was  stated  that  one  or  two 
of  the  trees  had  suffered  from  frost.  The  damage 
done  must  have  been  of  a  very  temporary 
description,  as  I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  it  on  any  of 
the  trees. 


Girth  at 

Scientific  name. 

Chest- 
height. 

Remarks. 

Inches. 

Abies  cilicica 

A.  cephalonica 

75 

A.  balsamea  [con-  \ 
color]      / 

65 

A.  lasiocarpa 

36 

A.  Nordmanniaca  ... 

A.  peetinata 

A.  Pinsapo 

88 

This  tree  branches  down  to 
the  lawn. 

Cedrus  atlantica    ... 

141 

Ditto. 

C.  Deodara 

53 

Ditto.  There  are  many  healthy 
specimens  in  the  woods. 

C.  [atlantica]  cceru^ei 

Beautiful  tree. 

C.  Libani      

111 

Branching  down  to  the  lawn. 

Cupressus  alb3  (?)  ... 

All  the  Cypresses  are  growing 
well. 

C.  glauca  (?) 

C.  gracilis  (?) 

C.  Lawsoniana 

C.  Lawsoniana  aurea 

A  row  of  golden  Cypresses 
makes  a  pretty  show. 

Cryptomeiia  japo-  1 
nica        | 

Small  but  healthy  tree,  grow- 

ing in  the  shade. 

<"!.  Lobbii      

Juniperus  glauca    ... 

There  are  many  other  Juni- 
pers, that  I  could  not  name. 

Libocedrus  decurrens 

60 

60  feet  high.     Very  fine. 

Picea  orientalis 

30 

P.  excelsa     

P.  peetinata... 

32 

Pinus  austriaca 

83 

Grows  well  on  the  chalk  hills, 
even  on  the  shallowest  soils 
above  them. 

P.  excelsa     

P.  Hamiltini  (?)     ... 

95 

P.  Haycuti(?) 

P.  Jeflreyi  (?) 

7S 

"Uncertain  about  the  name  of 
this  Pine,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  grown  in  the  collection. 

P.  Laricio     

Grows  admirably  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

P.  macroearpa 

23 

Producing  very  large  cones. 

P.  pyrenaica 

P.  Strobus 

Poorly  represented. 

Pseudo-tsuga  Dou-  \ 
glasii      J 

Ditto,  but  healthy. 

Salisbuvia  biloba    ... 

The  GiDgko  (small). 

Sequoia  gigantea    ... 

77 

There  are  several  fine  Bpeci- 
.    mens. 

S.  weeping  variety... 

Quite  a  vegetable  curiosity. 

S.  sempervirens 

83 

60  feet  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  quickest  girth-growing 
Coniiers  in  Britain,  attain- 
ing in  the  Wwdsor  woods 
nearly  10  feet  girth  in  forty- 
four  years. 

Thuja  borealis 

T.  gigam  ea  (Lobbi)... 

T.  Menziesii 

Thuiopsis  dolabrata . 

T.  borealis     

T.  Jeffreyi  (?) 

78 

Mr.  Howard,  the  gardener,  is  taking  great  care 
of  the  trees,  which  are  now  mostly  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  old.    W.  R.  Fisher. 


Forestry. 


AVENUES. 
As  already  stated,  the  character  of  an  avenue 
depends  greatly  upon  the  species  of  tree  used  in 
forming  it.  With  heavily-branched  or  shade- 
bearing  trees,  we  get  a  more  or  less  unbroken  wall 
of  foliage  through  the  summer,  or  of  twigs  in  the 
winter,  similar  to  a  hedge  on  a  large  scale.  With 
lighter  furnished  trees,  the  front  presented  to  the 
eye  is  more  broken  and  irregular,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently uniform  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Lime,  Beech,  Spruce,  &c,  furnish  examples 
of  the  former  ;  Elm,  Oak,  Larch,  and  Scots  Fir  of 
the  latter.  More  important  than  density  of  branch- 
ing, however,  is  erectness  of  habit,  and  the  faculty 
of  preserving  a  straight  and  perpendicular  main- 
stem  until  late  in  life.  Most  Conifers  give  little 
trouble  in  this  respect  ;  but  very  few  hardwoods 
can  be  depended  upon,  unless  drawn  up  by  nurses. 
The  best,  however,  are  those  most  frequently  used, 
Lime  and  Elm,  and  the  worst  Oak.  Beech,  owing 
to  its  forming  a  dense  head  when  isolated,  is  apt  to 
grow  more  in  breadth  than  height,  and  requires 
pruning  to  give  it  the  desired  shape  in  most  cases. 
The  black   Italian    Poplar  makes  a  well-balanced 


tree,  and  in  wet  situations  is  probably  as  good  as 
any  for  the  purpose.  But  of  all  trees,  the  first  place 
must  be  given,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Lime,  whether 
for  symmetry,  beauty  of  leaf,  twig,  or  stem,  or  its 
freedom  of  growth  on  most  soils  and  situations. 
It  is  true,  that  after  a  dry  summer,  it  often  puts  on 
an  autumnal  tint  before  the  majority  of  trees,  but 
it  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  furnishing  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  when  most  trees  have  assumed 
their  sombre  green  of  midsummer,  a  heavy  crop  of 
sweet-smelling,  and  not  altogether  inconspicuous 
flowers,  which,  together  with  the  bracts  of  the 
flower-stalks,  almost  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the 
ornamental  flowering-trees.  Another,  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  advantage  of  the  Lima,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  ornamental  tree  when  still  in  its 
youth,  and  has  rarely  to  go  through  that  awkward 
stage  of  existence  which  often  necessitates  the  use 
of  the  pruning  knife  to  preserve  symmetry,  and 
properly  balanced  parts.  It  preserves  its  shape  till 
an  advanced  age,  and  a  Lime  avenue  from  youth  to 
decay,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  planted. 

With  the  older  planters,  the  English  Elm  was  a. 
great  favourite  for  avenues,  the  species  probably 
being  introduced  with  the  method  of  planting  ifr 
from  the  Continent.  When  in  its  prime,  its  tower- 
ing height,  handsome  foliage,  and  massive  stem  and 
branches,  form  an  imposing  spectacle,  but  it  has  a 
nasty  habit  of  dropping  its  branches  suddenly,  and 
without  any  warning,  in  spring  and  summer,  and  on 
this  account,  is  not  only  dangerous  to  those  passing 
below,  but  renders  the  tree  itself  ragged,  aud  the 
stem  bare.  In  consequence  of  this,  Elm  avenues  io 
old  age  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  symmetry,  and 
earn  for  themselves  the  adjective  applied  by  Gray 
"ragged,"  a  feature  not  altogether  displeasing 
when  found  in  a  landscape  of  a  flat  or  tame  nature. 

The  Horse- Chestnut  is  a  tree  frequently  used  for 
avenues,  more  probably  on  account  of  its  massive 
clusters  of  flowers  in  spring,  than  for  any  special 
suitability  of  the  tree  for  the  purpose.  The  Chest- 
nut avenues  of  Bushey  Park  are  familiar  to  most 
Londoners,  and  when  in  flower  form  a  fine  sight  j 
but  when  this  period  is  over,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly attractive  about  them.  Like  the  Beech, 
the  Horse- Chestnut  is  inclined  to  be  round-headed, 
giving  the  avenue  a  low,  squatty  appearance ; 
while  the  tree  itself  is  not  particularly  long-lived, 
a  very  desirable  quality  in  an  avenue-tree. 

Amongst  Conifers,  few  trees  surpass  the  common 
Spruce  for  height  and  regularity  of  form,  but  it  must 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  the  reach 
of  cold,  drying  winds,  or  destructive  gales.  Its  tall, 
cylindrical  crown  of  pendulous  branches,  renders 
an  avenue  of  this  tree  one  of  the  most  imposing 
objects  that  can  be  imagined,  but  it  is  only  in  suit- 
able soils  and  situations  that  it  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  retains  its  lower  branches  to  the  last. 

Both  the  Larch  and  Scots  Fir  make  good  avenue 
trees,  if  they  can  be  got  to  grow  with  well-furnished 
stems.  Of  the  two,  the  Larch  is  the  more  easy  to 
manage  in  this  respect ;  but  the  Scots  Fir,  if  it  cai> 
be  induced  to  clothe  itself  with  long  feathery  plumes- 
of  foliage,  is  by  far  the  more  handsome  of  the  two. 

Of  the  more  ornamental  kinds  of  Conifers,  thoB3 
adapted  for  avenues  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
But  for  ordinary  park  purposes,  those  already  enu- 
merated are  preferable  in  maDy  ways  to  species 
which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  pinetum  or 
pleasure  ground,  where  short  avenues  of  such  trees 
have  often  a  fine  effect,  instances  of  which  can  be- 
found  throughout  the  country. 

Of  mixed  avenues,  we  have  Utile  to  say  beyond 
the  fact  that  their  character  is  also  mixed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  dignity  that  should  distinguish- 
them  disappears.  When  only  two  kindred  species 
are  used,  the  effect  may  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
when  consisting,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  of  a  mere* 
jumble  of  trees,  the  avenue  becomes  a  poor  affair, 
however  good  the  species  employed  may  be  in  them- 
selves. Avenues  are  best  made  up  of  one  species 
alone,  and  the  site  chosen  for  them  should  be  on& 
where  soil  and  situation  are  sufficiently  uniform  to 
promote  a  uniform  growth.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
[To  be  continued.) 
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The  two  plants  illustrated  (tig.  9S,  and  tig.  100, 
p.  32S)  are  among  those  we  noticed  in  a  recent 
visit  to  the  nurseries  at  Linthout  (see  p.  302). 
They  formed  part  of  the  group  of  new  plants  from 
the  Belgian  Congo,  exhibited  by  M.  Linden  at  the 
Paris  Exhibitior. 

Ardisia  Brandneriana  (Hort.  Linden).  —  A 
dwarf  species  with  shining,  undulate  leaves. 

ALsorHiLA  Loubetiana  (Hort.  Linden). — A  very 
elegant  species  named  in  honour  of  President 
Loubet. 


TEE  PAST  LILY  SEASON. 

Notwithstanding  adverse  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, which  still  prevail,  many  of  the  finest  Lilies 
that  adorn  our  gardens  have  flowered  marvellously 
here  (S.W.  Scotland)  duiiog  the  6eason  of  bloom. 
Their  long  reign  began  with  Lilium  davuricum,  a 


worthy  of  publication.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
I  discovered  no  fewer  than  nine  offsets  at  the 
roots  of  this  grand  Lily,  the  largest  of  which  were 
planted  in  favourable  positions  ;  theEe  will  only 
send  up  foliage,  without  any  central  stem,  for  the 
next  three  years.  As  a  general  rule,  Lilium 
giganteum,  when  grown  from  offsets,  takes  about 
four  jears  for  its  adequate  development,  before  it 
reaches  its  period  of  bloom.  During  that  time, 
the  patience  of  the  ardent  cultivator  who  does  not 
understand  its  nature,  may  become  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  his  hopes  may  seem  in  vain  ;  but  to 
him  who  is  conversant  with  its  nature  and  character- 
istics, such  impatience  is  impossible,  for  he  knows 
that  in  due  time  he  will  have  his  reward.  What, 
indeed,  is  the  value  of  gardening  to  the  higher 
nature,  unless  it  draws  out,  by  its  strengthening 
influence,  man's  loftier  moral  powers  ? 

I  much  regret  to  say  that  the  beautiful  Madonna 
Lily,  whose  classical  name,  conferred  upon  it  by 
Virgil,  is  Lilium  candidum,  was  not  a  great  success 
in  Scotland  this  year.      From  various  regions  of 


Fig.  98. — ardisia  brandneriana  (hort.  linden). 


native  of  Siberia,  and  ended  with  the  Japanese 
Lilium  speciosum  ;  several  of  whose  later  varieties 
are  flowering  still,  though  under  conditions  of  the 
most  adverse  description.  Lilium  davuricum, 
■whose  most  effective  forms  are  erectum  and 
incomparabile,  the  latter  being  especially  artistic 
in  effect,  was  succeeded  in  my  own  garden  by 
Lilium  Washingtonianum,  a  most  beautiful  Lily  of 
Californian  origin,  of  the  most  delicate  fragrance, 
which  should  be  planted  by  the  cultivator  in  various 
situations — by  reason  of  its  capriciou?ness — till  the 
proper  one  is  found.  When  once  strongly  estab- 
lished, as  I  know  from  long  experience,  it  will  come 
up  regularly,  and  blossom  luxuriantly  every  year. 

Lilium  Washingtonianum  is  usually  succeeded 
by  the  great  Himalayan  Lilium  giganteum,  which 
however  for  reasons  to  be  easily  explained,  did 
not  bloom  with  me  this  year.  Last  season  I  had 
only  one  magnificent  spscimen,  which  grew  to  a 
height  of  over  10  feet,  and  produced  a  large 
number  of  most  impressive  flowers.  It  was  photo- 
graphed for  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  by  Mr. 
Douglas  McUowall,  of  Logan  House,  but  as  the 
day  was  very  sunless,  and  the  light  intermittent, 
the  result  was  not    sufficiently  successful   to  be 


this  romantic  country  I  have  heard  of  a  similarly 
comparative  failure  ;  blooming  well  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  utterly  failing  in  others,  from  no  obvious 
cause.  From  what  I  know  from  observation  of  the 
natureof  this  richly-endowedand  nobly- artistic  Lily, 
I  am  strongly  convinced  that  it  does  not  tolerate  deep 
planting  ;  that  it  likes  its  strong  and  vigorous  roots 
to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  You  may  plant  it  this 
season  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  found  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Let  us  therefore  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
Nature  when  planting  Lilium  candidum,  for  that 
this  exquisite  Lily  objects  strongly  to  being  buried, 
I  cannot  but  believe. 

Very  gratifying  was  the  success  of  the  great 
Martagon  group  in  my  garden  this  year,  especially 
Lilium  Szovitzianum  (a  variety  of  L.  monadelphum 
generally  obtained  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Caucasus) ;  ?.nd  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  the  Scarlet 
Martagon.  It  is  a  pity  these  grand  Lilies  do  not 
flower  contemporaneously,  as  they  would  present  a 
striking  artistic  contrast  if  grown  side  by  side 
Lilium  excelsum,  unlike  its  Martagonian  parent,  of 
which  I  have  just  been  writing  so  favourably,  was, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  not  a  success,  it  mani- 


festly instinctively! sympathised;! with  the  experr- 
ences  (chiefly  atmospheric)  of  its  other  progenitor, 
Lilium  candidum. 

But  when  those  extremely  beautiful  Japanese 
Lilies,  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  auratum  appeared, 
they  made  for  such  occasional  failures  on  the  part 
of  their  predecessors  divine  amends.  Especially 
commanding  in  their  majesty  were  the  flowers  of 
that  noblest  of  autumnal  Lilies,  entitled  by  reason 
of  the  breadth  of  its  segments,  Lilium  auratum  var. 
platyphyllum,  whose  loveliest  companions  were 
those  early -flowering  speciosume,  Kttetzeri  andV 
Melpomene,  whose  aspect  is  as  graceful  as  their 
fragrance  is  refined.  David  H.  Williamson. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

•  - 
THE  COCK'S  SPUR  THORN 
(Crat.'Egds  Crcs-gai.li). 
Several  of  the  Thorns  have  been  particularly- 
fine  this  autumn,  on  account  of  their  wealth  of 
fruit.  C.  macracantha,  C.  coccinea,  and  some  of 
the  finer  forms  of  C.  oxyaoantha  have  been  especi- 
ally noticeable  ;  but  C.  Crusgalli  is,  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  tree,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  for  not  only 
are  its  haws  of  a  line  bright  red,  but  they  remain* 
on  the  blanches  till  winter,  long  after  those  of 
most  other  species  have  fallen.  During  the  sunny 
afternoons  of  late  September  and  the  present 
month,  they  have  made  one  of  the  brightest! 
pictures  in  the  garden.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Cock's  Spur  Thorn,  which  vary  chit  fly  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves.  In  the  varieties 
C.  ovalifolia  and  C.  prunifolia  they  are  broad  and 
rounded  ;  whilst  in  C.  lineaiis  and  C.  pyracanthi- 
folia  they  are  narrow— alwajs,  however,  glossy, 
dark-green,  and  of  firm  texture.  The  specks  in  all 
its  forms,  but  more  especially  the  r.anow-leaved 
ones,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  send  out  its 
branches  horizontally,  and  to  fcrm  a  wide-spread- 
iDg,  flat  top,  increasing  very  slowly  in  height 
unless  a  lead  is  tied  up.  This  habit,  however,  io 
picturesque,  and  gives  the  species  a  very  distinct 
eharacte-  that  renders  it  an  admirable  tree  fo3 
growing  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn. 
C.  Crus-galli  is  widely  spread  over  the  eastern  Bide 
of  North  America,  fiom  Canada  to  Floiida. 

Larix  occidentalib. 
Growing  on  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  several  of  the  western  states  of  North  America, 
this  Larch  is  met  with  as  a  noble  tree,  re  ..g  to 
from  100  [feet  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  with  a 
trunk  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  Its  timber, 
being  hard  and  strong,  and  very  durable,  renders 
it  an  extremely  valuable  tree.  So  far  as  its  culti- 
vation in  this  country  is  concerned,  very  littlo 
appears  to  be  known  of  it.  At  the  Conifer  Confer- 
ence at  Chiswick  in  1891,  no  particular  mention  oi 
it  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  nothing  is 
recorded  in  the  Report  as  to  its  behaviour  in  this 
country.  Living  specimens  appear  to  be  rare  in 
the  British  Isles.  At  Kew  there  is  a  promising 
group  in  the  Arboretum.  The  largest  of  these 
trees  are  10  feet  to  20  feet  high,  and  during  recent 
years  have  grown  quickly.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  this  "Western  Larch"  has  been  tried 
in  any  of  the  pineta  of  this  country,  more  especially 
in  the  great  Larch  districts  of  the  north.  Small 
trees,  both  in  habit,  leaf,  and  general  aspect  are 
very  similar  to  the  common  Larcb.  The  other 
American  Larch,  found  in  the  Eastern  States} 
(L.  americana  or  L.  pendula),  appears  to  possess 
little  or  no  attractions.  On  the  dry  soil  at  Kew  it 
is  quite  a  failure  ;  this,  however,  may  well  be,  for 
it  is  described  as  chiefly  affecting  low,  moist  situa- 
tions—  occasionally  cold  swamps  ;  whereas  the 
western  species  inhabits  drier,  more  elevated 
regions. 

The  Spindle-Tree  (Euonymus  europ-eos). 

There  are  few  of  our  native  trees  or  shrubs  more; 
beautiful  at  this  season  than  the  common  deciduous 
Euonymus.    It  is  a  goodly- sized  shrub,  occasionally 
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almost  a  small  tree,  and  at  the  present  time  ia 
loaded  with  its  vividly-coloured  fruits.  During 
September  these  fruits  are  of  a  bright  rose-colour, 
and  are  then  very  pretty  ;  but  it  is  in  October  that 
they  become  most  striking,  for  then  they  split  and 
-disclose  the  bright  orange-coloured  seeds  within, 
■Owing,  probably,  to  the  splendid  ripening  summers 
of  recent  years,  this  shrub  has  fruited  abundantly 
each  autumn,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Xoudon  remarks  that  in  cultivated  ground  the 
Spindle-tree  reaches  30  feet  and  upwards  in  height. 
I  have  not  myself  noticed  it  so  big,  or,  indeed, 
more  than  half  as  high  ;  but  no  doubt  specimens 
•of  the  stature  he  mentions  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  flowers  are  merely  small  and  pale-green — quite 
insignificant.  The  plant  is  one  whose  requirements 
-are  easily  satisfied — any  ordinary  soil  suits  it. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  in  its  cultivation  that 
may  be  mentioned :  it  is  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  caterpillar,  which  clusters  in  webbed 
masses  on  the  leaves  about  the  time  it  flowers.  If 
these  caterpillars  are  not  destroyed,  the  crop  of 
fruit  may  be  partly  or  wholly  missing  in  autumn  ; 
i>ut  one  or  two  syriDgings  with  a  solution  of  Paris 
Green,  or  other  arsenical  compound,  kills  them. 
Of  several  varieties  of  the  Spindle-tree,  the  most 
•distinct  is  the  one  (fructu-albo)  which  has  white 
unstead  of  rose-coloured  fruits. 

Ilex  Sieboldt. 
The  section  of  the  genus  Ilex,  the  species  com- 
iprising  which  are  more  generally  called  Prinos,  is 
not  particularly  well  known  in  gardens  ;  yet  it 
■contains  several  handsome  and  interesting  plants. 
Most  of  them  differ  from  the  Hollies  of  the  Aqui- 
folium  type  in  having  deciduous  leaves  ;  but,  like 
them,  their  main  attraction,  beyond  that  which 
belongs  to  the  foliage,  is  in  the  fruits.  Two  species 
— I.  verticillata  and  I.  glabra— are  offered  in  cata- 
logues, the  former  having  red,  the  latter  black 
fruits  ;  both  are  striking  when  bearing  a  full  crop. 
These  two  species  are  North  American,  but 
I.  Sieboldi,  a  species  comparatively  new  to  this 
■country,  is  a  native  of  Japan.  In  a  state  of  nature 
dt  is  a  bushy  shrub  12  feet  to  15  feet  high, 
affecting  moist  positions  near  streams,  &o.  It  has 
-ovate,  pointed  leaves,  deciduous,  2  inch  to  3  inches 
long,  finely  toothed  at  the  margin,  prominently 
■veined,  and  dull  green.  The  roundish  or  slightly 
conical  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  large  shot,  and 
■vary  much  in  colour.  Typically  they  appear  to  be 
scarlet ;  but  there  are  varieties  at  Kew  with  white 
and  yellow  berries.  The  species  promises  to  be 
attractive  when  well-established.  Prof.  Sargent 
says  that  in  Japan  the  branches  of  this  shrub — 
leafless,  but  covered  with  berries— are  sold  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  streets  of  Tokio  for  the 
■decoration  of  dwelling-houses.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  admirably  suited,  because  the  berries 
remain  on  the  branches,  and  retain  their  colour  for 
•a  long  time.    W.  J.  B. 


The  Fernery. 

~      »-     — 

ASSOCIATED   WILD  PERN  VARIETIES. 

Bv  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  in  Cornwall,  I 
<have  just  received  fronds  taken  from  three  marked 
varieties  of  three  different  species  of  Ferns,  all 
growing  in  one  clump  in  a  wood  on  his  estate,  viz  ,  a 
■beautiful  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare  of  very  robust 
habit,  the  fronds  having  pinna?  about  4  inches  long, 
■and  divided  throughout  into  pinnules,  of  which 
the  basal  ones  are  fully  H  inch  in  length.  At  first 
■sight  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  P.  v.  cam- 
bricum,  but  the  texture  is  normal,  a  few  sori  are 
■on  the  frond  sent  me,  and  the  general  make  is  too 
acuminate  for  that  section,  independently  of  the 
fertility,  so  that  it  must  be  relegated  to  the  innula- 
■ceum  section,  of  which  it  is  a  very  fine  example. 
The  second  Fern  is  a  neatly  crested  form  of  Lastrea 
pseudomas,  with  small  tassels  at  all  tips,  much 
smaller  than  the  old  King  of  the  Male  Ferns, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  also  found  in  Cornwall, 


but  quite  thoroughbred.  The  third  is  a  foliose 
subtripinnate  form  of  Polystichum  angulare,  with 
most  of  the  pinna;  polydactylous,  thus  differing 
markedly  in  two  respects  from  the  normal,  although 
on  account  of  its  irregularity  it  ranks  far  behind 
the  other  two  associated  Ferns  in  value. 

Considering  the  extreme  numerical  rarity  of 
well-marked  variations  and  their  usually  isolated 
character,  this  find,  under  wild  conditions,  of  three 
marked  forms  of  three  different  species  constitutes 
to  my  mind  a  quite  unique  occurrence.  I  have 
myself  found  two  different  varieties  of  two  different 
species  associated,  so  far  that  they  were  within  a 
foot  of  each  other  on  the  edge  of  a  mill-leet  or 
artificial  channel  on  Dartmoor,  the  one  a  depaupe- 
rate L.  montana  the  other  a  foliose  subcruciate 
Blechnum  spicant.  In  that  instance  precisely  the 
same  environments  (if  environment  be  an  inducing 
cause,  which  I  doubt)  led  to  precisely  opposite 
results  ;  but  in  the  case  under  notice,  all  three 
forms  are  redundants,  the  Polypody  especially  so, 
and  here,  of  course,  extra  congenial  conditions  may 
be  a  factor  in  the  development,  the  Polypody 
becoming  abnormally  foliose,  and  its  companions 
finding  an  outlet  for  extra  energy  in  the  shape  of 
multifid  terminals.  O.  T.  Druery. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Habenaeia  Lugardi  was  described  by  Mr. 
Rolfe  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  vii.,  p.  22S, 
from  specimens  collected  in  N'gamiland  by  Major 
F.  D.  Lugard.  Tubers  of  it  were  presented  to  Kew 
by  Mrs.  Lugard,  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  flower. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and,  for  a  Habenaria,  an  attrac- 
tive species,  the  spike  being  2  feet  high,  bearing  a 
dozen  white  flowers  nearly  an  inch  across,  with  a 
tripartite  lip,  with  filiform  lateral  lobes,  and  a 
straight  drooping  spur  6  inches  long.  The  leaves, 
of  which  there  are  two,  are  broadly  suborbicular, 
spreading  flat  on  the  soil,  and  4  inches  long  by 
0  inches  broad,  very  fleshy,  brittle,  and  bright 
green.  A  figure  of  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Botanical  Magazine.    W.  W. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


EARLY   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  useful  from  several  points  of  view, 
the  chief,  perhaps,  being  their  freedom  in  flowering 
and  the  great  service  they  render  to  the  suburban 
amateur  in  cutting  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
home.  Most  of  the  older  varieties  were  of  the 
Pompon  type,  but  of  late  years  the  raisers  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  Japanese  section  to 
account,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  now 
a  very  large  number  of  valuable  additions  of  every 
shade  of  colour  to  choose  from. 

The  more  noteworthy  varieties  that  I  remarked 
in  a  French  nursery  recently  were  :  —  Madame 
Jacob,  very  full,  and  double,  a  Japanese,  with 
medium  florets,  colour  reddish-crimson  ;  A.  Becret, 
reddish  terra-cotta,  golden  reverse ;  Jules  Mary, 
small,  but  very  free,  colour  a  deep  reddish-crim- 
son, with  bronzy  reverse ;  M.  G.  Menier 
deep  rosy-amaranth  ;  Madame  R.  de  Molmain 
deep  golden-yellow,  shaded  carmine ;  Mytchett 
Beauty,  Japanese,  of  large  size,  long  florets,  deep 
golden-yellow  ;  Madame  Liger  Ligneau,  also  a 
large  yellow ;  Ch.  de  Cazenove,  deep  rosy-ama- 
ranth with  silvery  reverse ;  Ami  Boumann,  very 
free,  pale  mauve-pink,  reverse  silvery  ;  President 
Ed.  Barre,  deep  velvety-crimson,  reverse  bronze  ; 
C.  A.  de  Wit,  Japanese,  with  long  florets,  white 
tinted  pale  purple ;  Alfred  Fleurot,  a  pretty 
shade  of  deep  rosy  pink  ;  Orange  Marie  Masse, 
colour  deep  orange-bronze  ;  Market  White,  large, 
colour  deep  sulphur-white ;  Paul  Yalade,  very 
effective,  the  long  florets  are  of  golden  amber, 
shaded  bronze  ;  Moliere,  pretty  rose-purple  with 
golden  centre  ;  Incomparable,  pure  white,  very 
free.  C.  Harman  Payne. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — One  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  the  gardener  who  has  much  fruit-forcing 
to  carry  out  was  the  introduction  of  new  early- 
fruiting  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Those 
who  still  rely  upon  the  older  early  varieties  should 
gradually  substitute  new  ones  for  these,  as  among 
other  benefits  accruing  is  the  lessening  of  the 
coal-bill,  almost  two  months  being  saved  in  point 
of  time.  In  Waterloo,  Hale's  Early,  and  Early 
Alfred  Peaches  ;  and  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  we  have  fruits  that  nearly 
correspond  in  their  season  of  ripening.  These  are 
good  and  sure  forcers,  and  to  have  ripe  fruits  in  the 
month  of  May,  it  is  only  necessary  to  begin  forcing 
at  the  new  year.  Where  Royal  George  and  Violette 
Hative  Peaches,  and  Elruge  and  Violette  Hative 
Nectarines,  are  still  relied  upon  for  early  fruit, 
the  trees  should  be  pruned  and  put  in  order  at  the 
present  time,  so  that  forcing  may  begin  by  the  end 
of  November.  In  pruning  the  shoots  of  aged  trees, 
shorten  them  to  triple  buds,  and  if  the  trees  have 
made  weak  growth,  remove  the  surface  soil 6  inches 
in  depth ;  then  afford  the  border  a  copious  appli- 
cation of  strong  farmyard  liquid-manure,  and  fill  in 
with  rich  turfy-loam,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  mortar-rubble  and  charred  earth,  or  burnt 
refuse,  then  apply  more  water,  finishing  off  with  a 
mulch  of  short  stable-litter. 

The  Late  Peach-home. — Where  the  crop  of  fruit 
was  assisted  in  the  ripening  with  artificial  heat,  the 
shoots  will  still  be  green.  A  check  should  be 
applied.  The  green  points  should  be  cut  back  to 
a  point  where  the  shoots  are  mature,  and  the 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruits  this  year  removed. 
If  the  shoots  are  still  crowded,  about  half  the 
foliage  should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
This  will  do  good  to  the  trees  without  causing 
injury  to  the  buds. 

Pot  Vines. — To  have  Grapes  in  the  month  of 
April  and  May,  start  some  pot  Vines  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  selecting  strong  canes. 
The  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  firm  bottom  not  far 
from  the  glass,  and  fermenting  tree-leaves  and 
stable- litter  piled  below  and  around  these,  being 
careful  not  to  exceed  60°  bottom-heat  at  the  start. 
The  top-heat  may  range  between  50°  to  55°.  Imme- 
diately below  each  pot  a  layer  of  mellow  pasture- 
loam  and  decayed  manure  should  be  placed, 
into  which  the  roots  find  their  way  through  the 
holes  at  the  bottom.  The  only  top-dressing  that  I 
apply  is  a  5-inch  potful  of  wood-ashes  and  soot, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  each  pot. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  "W.  H.  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigak, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cielogyne  cristata.  — Plants  now  developing  flower- 
scapes,  should  be  kept  in  a  dryish  atmosphere,  or 
the  bracts  will  decay  ;  weak  manure-water  may  still 
be  applied.  Plants  of  C.  Sanderiana,  which  have 
finished  their  growth,  place  in  a  light  part  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  keep  moderately  dry,  only 
affording  water  when  much  shrivelling  occurs. 
C.  Massangeana  should  be  grown  at  all  times 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  at  this  season  afford  it 
very  little  water.  C.  Dayana  and  C.  tomentosa,  are 
species  that  need  stove  treatment,  and  as  they 
should  have  done  growing,  complete  rest  should  be 
induced  by  withholding  water  for  so  long  a  time 
as  the  bulbs  keep  plump.  C.  barbata,  C.  ocellata, 
C.  corrugata,  and  C.  flaccida,  are  intermediate- 
house  species,  needing  water  very  seldom  through- 
out the  winter.  The  semi-deciduous  C.  Schilleriana 
should  be  hung  up  to  the  roof  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  at  this  season,  and  be  afforded  water  but 
seldom  till  growth  recommences.  Place  C.  pandu- 
rata,  C.  asperata,  and  C.  Micholitzii,  in  a  light  warm 
part  of  the  East  India  bouse,  and  apply  just  enough 
water  as  will  keep  the  materials  slightly  moist. 
A  low  temperature  occurring  whilst  tne  materials 
at  the  base  of  the  first-named  species  are  in  a  very 
moist  state,  is  apt  to  set  up  decay. 

Sobralia  macrantha  and  large  specimens  of  other 
species  of  Sobralia,  should  now  have  all  stems  that 
have  flowered  removed,  and  those  that  remain 
rearranged  and  tied  out  so  as  to  expose  them  to  all 
the  light  that  reaches  them.    Frequent  slight  fumi- 
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gations  should  be  afforded,  and  the  leaves  sponged  if 
infestation  by  red-spider  or  thrips  is  feared.  Let 
water  be  applied  only  when  the  soil  is  becoming 
dust  dry,  and  mixing  manure-water  with  it  for 
those  whose  pots  and  tubs  are  filled  with  roots. 

Phaius  grandi/olius  should  be  afforded  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  05°  ;  and  as  the  plant  has  done 
growing,  much  less  water  than  heretofore  will  be 
needed.  If  greenfly  appear  on  the  flower  spikes, 
fumigate  lightly  frequently.  P.  tuberculosus,  a 
warmest  house  species,  has  also  finished  its  growth, 
and  the  strongest  growths  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce flowers.  If  the  drainage  is  good,  water  may 
still  be  applied,  otherwise  great  care  in  this  matter 
will  be  needed.  Let  the  leaves  be  frequently 
sponged  with  soapy  water.  Rest  P.  Humblotii  in 
the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  afford 
water  but  seldom.  P.  x  Cooksonia-,  P.  x  Nor- 
mani,  and  other  hybrids  of  this  section,  succeed  in 
a  moderately  warm,  and  not  over  sunny  position, 
and  the  plants  being  still  in  an  immature  state, 
should  be  afforded  water  before  the  materials  get 
very  dry.  Stagnant  air,  combined  with  a  low 
degree  of  heat,  will  cause  spotting  of  the  leaves,  or 
other  more  serious  injury. 

Fogs. — We  may  expect  these  any  day  after  this 
date,  and  the  gardener  must  endeavour  to  lessen 
their  evil  effects  on  his  plants  by  keeping  the  air  of 
the  houses  and  the  plants  fairly  dry,  the  tem- 
perature even,  and  affording  no  ventilation  by  the 
usual  openings.  At  night  the  blinds,  if  they  are 
still  on  the  roof,  should  be  let  down,  and  thus  help 
to  minimise  the  effects  of  fireheat,  and  hinder  the 
entrance  of  fog  to  a  certain  extent. 


THE    KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

By  A.  CHArMAN,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Asparagus. —  Beds  which  were  top-dressed  in 
March  last,  and  have  been  liberally  treated  in  the 
summer,  may  receive  a  layer  of  spent  hops,  3  inches 
in  thickness.  Asparagus  growing  on  heavy  land 
should  not  be  afforded  any  manurial  dressing  at 
this  season.  In  stiff  soils  it  is  well  to  raise  the  beds 
1  foot  above  the  general  level  of  the  garden.  Beds 
which  have  been  planted  some  years  in  this  way, 
and  annually  top-dressed,  usually  afford  less  than 
an  average  crop,  due  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
crowns  lie.  The  proper  practice  is  to  take  off 
with  a  digging-fork,  not  inserted  deeply,  a  layer  of 
the  soil  3  inches  or  more  in  thickness  all  over  the  bed, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  alleys  before  putting  on  the  new 
top -dressing.  Although  well-prepared  beds  will 
last  in  good  bearing  condition  for  many  years,  it  is 
prudent  to  make  a  new  bed  annually  in  a  well 
drained  part  of  the  garden  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally heavy,  sand,  road-grit,  and  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  added  to  the  staple  in  the  preparatory 
trenching  of  it.  These  materials  should  be  got  in 
readiness,  and  be  mixed  together  so  as  to  be  tit  for 
use  in  December,  when  they  may  be  spread  on  the 
soil  and  left  till  the  beds  are  planted  early  in  the 
spring. 

Celery.— Finally  mould  up  the  late  crops,  Betting 
experienced  men  at  the  job,  for  if  the  moulding  be 
carelessly  done,  rain  and  melted  snow  penetrate  the 
soil,  and  set  up  decay  in  the  plants.  Break  up 
the  soil  finely,  and  place  it  round  each  plant  up  to 
about  6  inches  of  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  beating 
it  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Should  heavy 
rains  occur  in  November,  and  the  water  lie  in  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges,  loosen  the  bottom  of 
the  former,  and  place  bracken  or  straw  over  the 
ridges  before  hard  frost  sets  in. 

Onions.— It  growth  has  been  rapid,  trample  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  plants,  thinning  having 
been  previously  carried  out.  Dressings  of  soot 
should  still  be  afforded  if  insect  pests  prove  trouble- 
some. 

Tomatos. — Some  gardeners  apply  top-dressings  at 
this  season  to  potted  plants  ;  but  if  the  compost  is 
good,  and  the  plants  grow  freely,  these  aids  to 
growth  are  unnecessary  now,  although  they  may  do 
good  further  on.  Ventilate  the  plants  freely  on  every 
favourable  occasion,  and  close  the  structure  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  obviate  the  need  of  much 
nre-heat.  The  temperature  should  not  fall  below 
60  .  The  flowers  should  now  be  pollinated  at  mid- 
day, or  the  flowers  or  embryo  fruits  will  fall  off. 
Tomato  plants  in  this  stage  derive  enough  moisture 
from  the  daily  syringing  of  the  floors  ;  but  plants 
"Y-i  bearm§  wil1  require  alternately  water  with 
which  liquid-manure  is  mixed,  and  clear  water. 


Caulijlowers. — About  six  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of 
the  advisability  of  making  two  sowings  of  Wal- 
cheren  Cauliflower-seed.  The  plants  of  the  first  of 
these  sowings  may  be  planted  where  they  will 
staud  for  the  winter — that  is  under  handlights,  and 
afforded  air  whenever  by  day  there  is  no  actual 
frost,  and  by  night  also  if  no  hard  frost  appears 
imminent.  If  handlights  or  cloches  are  not  avail- 
able, plant  them  in  cold  frames  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  9  inches  from  the  lights,  and  at  5  inches 
apart.  Do  not  lift  all  of  the  plants  at  one  time,  but 
a  score  or  so,  and  thus  not  expose  their  roots  for 
any  length  of  time  to  the  air.  Apply  soot  and 
wood-ashes  occasionally,  and  be  sure  not  to  coddle 
the  plants. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A,  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Repairing  Garden-walls. — Where  wall  fruit-trees 
are  secured  with  nails  and  shreds,  the  face  of  the  wall 
becomes  in  time  full  of  holes,  which  afford  hiding 
places  for  insects  of  all  sorts.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  point  the  courses,  and  stop  the  holes.  Well- 
made  ordinary  mortar  should  be  used,  not  cement, 
which  is  too  hard.  Put  the  coping  in  good  order, 
filling  up  defective  joints.  Coping  joints  are  best 
made  good  either  with  red  or  white  lead,  which  are 
more  durable  than  cement.  Very  old  walls  which  will 
not  pay  for  pointing,  should  be  coated  with  cement 
concrete,  giving  the  whole  a  finishing  coat  of  cement 
and  fine  sand  when  the  former  is  quite  dry.  Such 
walls  should  be  wired,  the  necessary  studs,  hold- 
fasts, and  straining-bolts  being  fixed  before  the 
facing  is  applied.  To  make  the  wash  more  adhesive 
and  lasting,  some  boiled  linseed-oil  may  be  mixed 
with  the  lime  while  it  is  slaking.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  same  tint  throughout,  mix  sufficient  at 
the  outst t  to  wash  the  entire  wall. 

Wiring  walls. — The  wires  should  be  fixed  at 
9  inches  apart,  and  so  close  to  the  face  that  there 
is  just  sufficient  space  to  pass  twine  or  strands  of 
raffia  round  behind  the  wire.  If  this  is  done,  the 
objection  to  wiring  on  account  of  the  trees  standing 
so  far  away  from  the  face  of  the  wall  is  then  done 
away  with.  When  completed,  give  the  wires  two 
coats  of  white-lead  paint.  [In  order  to  dispense 
with  straining-bolts,  the  wire  may  be  fixed  per- 
pendicularly to  cast-iron  studs  with  eyes  or  knobs 
at  S  inches  apart.  Ed.]. 

Trellises  for  training  Cordon  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Brambles,  and  fruit-trees  may  now  be 
erected,  as  the  work  can  be  done  so  much  more 
expeditiously  while  the  weather  is  open. 

Current  work. — Persevere  with  root  pruning  and 
lifting,  and  open  out  holes  on  ground  to  be  planted, 
and  place  some  suitable  mixture  of  soil,  kc. ,  for 
mixing  with  the  staple  in  covering  the  roots.  The 
necessary  tree-stakes  should  be  got  in  readiness, 
charring  the  butt-ends,  and  dipping  them  after- 
wards in  tar.  Where  rabbits  and  hares  are  trouble- 
some, put  wire-netting  4  feet  high  round  the  plots 
where  the  trees  stand,  putting  9  inches  of  it  under 
ground. 

Standards  planted  on  Grass-land  from  Stock. — 
The  methods  of  doing  this  were  alluded  to  in  our 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  these  pages  last  week. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwajvds,  Plant  Foreman,  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Lapagerias  that  need  more  rooting  space  may 
now  be  repotted.  The  plants  would  succeed  better, 
however,  if  they  were  planted  out  in  a  cool  house 
with  a  northern  aspect,  in  a  well  made  and 
properly  drained  border.  A  suitable  compost  for 
use  in  potting  consists  of  two  parts  good  peat,  one 
part  fibrous-loam  (broken  by  hand  and  left  in  a 
lumpy  condition),  mixed  with  charcoal,  broken 
crocks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  sand. 
In  this  the  fleshy  roots  may  ramble  freely.  Let  the 
pots  be  well  drained,  and  cover  the  crocks  with 
fibre  from  which  the  soil  has  been  shaken,  Lapa- 
gerias require  abundance  of  water  when  the  plants 
are  growing,  and  it  should  be  possible  for  this 
water  to  filter  through  the  soil  freely.  Old  plants 
require  ample  root  space,  and  if  the  roots  are  found 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  plants  may  be 
afforded  pots  or  tubs  three  sizes  larger  than  they  nave 
had  previously.  The  roots  are  brittle,  and  if  these 
are  matted  together  it  will  be  safer  to  transfer  the 
ball  without  disturbing  the  crocks.    With  a  pointed 


stick  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  may  be  released, 
and  some  of  the  spent  soil  removed.  Insert  the 
roots  in  the  pot  at  such  a  depth  as  will  pro- 
vide space  for  a  top-dressing.  Spread  out  the 
roots  in  the  new  soil,  and  make  all  firm  with 
a  rammer.  Afford  the  plants  a  good  soaking 
with  water,  and  spray  the  foliage  occasionally.  No 
more  water  may  be  required  until  active  growth  is 
apparent,  and  being  nearly  hardy,  the  plants  need 
only  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frost. 

Chrysanthemums. — Afford  a  little  ventilation, 
night  and  day,  with  just  sufficient  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  dispel  damp.  When  the  flowers  have 
developed  fully,  discontinue  the  use  of  stimulants. 
Careful  watering  is  very  necessary  ;  examine  the 
plants  in  early  morning,  and  again  at  noon,  so  that 
water  may  not  be  afforded  late  in  the  day.  Speci- 
men blooms  will  need  some  light  shading  during: 
bright  Bunshine.  Late-flowering  and  decorative 
varieties  should  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sun- 
shine now,  and  be  afforded  ample  ventilation. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Pot  up  or  plant  crowns  into- 
boxes  as  required.  With  "  retarded  "  crowns  there- 
is  now  no  difficulty  in  forcing  this  Lily  into  flower 
at  this  time  of  year.  No  bottom-heat  is  required- 
as  they  start,  and  the  temperature  should  not  be 
higher  than  55°  to  60°.  Cover  the  crowns  with- 
damp  moss,  and  shade  heavily  until  the  flower- 
Btems  are  a  good  length.  Any  light  soil  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  will  do  to  plant  them  in,  as  the- 
crowns  are  not  worth  keeping  after  they  have- 
flowered. 

Primulas. — If  a  few  seeds  be  bowu  now,  and  the- 
seedlings  cultivated  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house- 
during  winter,  they  will  make  fine  plants  for 
flowering  early  next  autumn. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Work  in  the  Pock  Garden. — Examine  the  plants, 
and  if  any  appear  weak,  lightly  loosen  and  clear- 
away    the     soil,     which,     through    watering    and 
hardening    by  the    sun's    rays,    is     now    unsuit- 
able.    Some  finely -sifted  soil,  composed  chiefly  of 
clear   coarse   sand   one  part,  to  two  parts  each  of 
best  leaf- soil  and  good  yellowish  loam,  would  suit 
the  majority  of  alpine  plants;  place  this  carefully 
about  the  plants   by  hand,   and  use  a  flat-tined- 
handfork  for  fixing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  base. 
Neat  pieces  of  broken  sand-stones  or  granite  may 
be  placed  near  the  collar  of  each.     Hardy  Cypri- 
pediums,  Zephyranthes  Atamasco,   Z,  Candida,  Z, 
carinata,  Z.  rosea,  &c,  and  Nerine  Fothergilli,  N. 
pulchella,  N.  pudica,  and  N.  undulata,  &c. ,  also  the 
Watsonias    in    warm,    sunny    positions,    may    be 
wintered     outside     if      the     tubers     and    bulbs, 
be  covered  with  a  coating  of  such  compost.     Small 
hand-lights,   pentagonal  in  shape,    10  to  12  inches 
in  diameter,  which  may  be  easily  made  to  fit  be- 
tween the  rocks  or  pockets,  are  the  mo3t  useful 
while  the  bulbs  are  at  rest,  and  not  quite  so  glaring 
as  the  cloche  or  bell-glass.     In  the  cases  of  hardier 
plants,  some  ^inch  wire  gauze,  with  three  supports 
or  legs,  at  sufficient  width  for  covering  may  be  fixedi 
to  prevent  removal  of  the  soil  from    the  crowns. 
The  Cob-web  plant,   Sempervivum  araebnoideum, 
and  hardy  Opuntias,  as  O.  brachyantha,  O.  humilis, 
O.  missouriensis,  O.  vulgaris,  thrive  best  where  the 
rain  does  not  fall  directly  upon  it,  as  under  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  rock  facing  south.      Divide  such- 
plants    as    Monarda    tistulosa,    Stachys    coccinea, 
Lychnis,   Iberis,   Helianthus,   and  Saxifraga,  and 
plant  the  divisions  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Carnations. — Layers  may  now  be  severed  and- 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  position,  at  distances- 
of  IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  If  a  garden  be  very 
cold  and  damp,  it  is  aafer  to  pot-up  the  layers  into 
4S's,  using  a  rich  loam,  and  coarse  grit  and  leaf-soil. 
Place  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  a  patent  wire- 
gauze  worm-protector.  After  potting,  place  them* 
in  the  light,  airy  pit,  and  give  free  ventilation  until' 
severe  weather  occurs. 

Lawns. — Eradicate  such  weeds  as  are  robbing  the= 
turf,  drawing  out  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible. 
Afterwards  give  the  grass  a  top-dressing  of  fine,, 
rich  soil,  containing  a  good  proportion  of  fine  bone- 
meal  and  soot. 


Publications  Received.— The  second  edition  of 

Veilch's  Manual  of  the  Coniferw,  by  A.  H.  Kent  (James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  544,  King's  Road.  Chelaea),  has  been  received  ;  and 
the  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Gardener's  Assistant 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Watson  (The  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 
25,  Farringdon  Avenue). 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  ten   to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  seleil 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  t£c. ;  but 
lie  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    NOVEMBER. 


"TUESDAY. 


Nov.    6 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Autumn  Show  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium, Westminster  (3  days). 

Chrysanth-mum  Shows  at  Bir- 
mingham (3  days),  Plymouth  (2 
days),  Southampton  (2  days), 
Brighton  (2  days),  Coventry  (2 
days),  Stratford-on-Avon  (2 days), 
Hanley  (Staffs)  (2  days),  Kingston 
(2  days). 

Mr.   J.    K.   King's   Root  Show  at 
Coggeshall. 
/"Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 


WEDNESDAY,    Nov. 


CHURSDAY,       Nov.    8- 


FRIDAY, 


TUE3DA.Y, 


Nov.    9 


Nov.  13 


WEDNESDAY,   Nov.  H 


1THUR3DAY,       Nov.  11 


Shows  at  Cardiff  (2  days),  Hali- 
fax,     Bournemouth     (2     days), 
Woking  (2  days),    Lowestoft  (2 
days),  Thanet,  Bromley  (2  days), 
and  Hornsey. 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Shows  at  Exeter  (2  days),  Wind- 
sor, Launceston,   Bury  (Suttolk) 
I     (2  days),  Wandsworth  (2  days), 
j  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  (2  days),  Waterford  Honi- 
v     cultural  Society's  Show. 
'Chester    Paxton    Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days),  Belfast  Chrysan- 
themum   Exhibition     (2    days), 
Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days),  Leeds  Paxton  Chrysan- 
themum Show   (2  days),   Folke- 
stone Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  {2  days),  Devi2es  Chrysan- 
themum Show,  Winchester  Chrys- 
i    anthemum  Show. 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's    Snow   (2  days), 
York    Florists     Chrysanthemum 
Show  (3  days). 
Vegetable  and    Farm    Root  Show 
at     Messrs.    Harrison    &    Sons', 
Leicester. 
Evesham    Chrysanthemum    Show, 
Buxton   Chrysanthemum    Show, 
King's     Lynn     Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 
Scottish     Horticultural    Society's 
Chrysanthemum     Show,      Edin- 
burgh (3 days),  Manchester  Royal 
(Botanic     Society's    Chrysanthe- 
mum Show,  Parkstone  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (2  days). 
(  Bolton      Horticultural      Society's 
I      Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
J.      Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days),   Macclesfield  Chrysan- 
{     themum  Society's  Show  (2  days). 
/  Brockburn  Horticultural  Society's 
)      Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
|      Middleton    Chrysanthemum   So- 
t     ciety's  Show  (2  days', 
f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
"I      mittees  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

(  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
\       Show  (3  days). 

/  Aberdeen    Chrysanthemum  Show, 
"I     (2  days). 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  5.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morrisf 
Rooms.— Highly  important  three  days'  unreserved  Sale  o, 
Nursery  Stock  at  the  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  near  Chertsey, 
by  order  of  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
at  12  o'clock  (three  days).— Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns  from 
Berlin,  Hardy  Plants,  Azaleas,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

JUE3DAY,  Nov.  6.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  <fe  Moriis' 
Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  7.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.  —  Great  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies,  Continental 
Plants,  Roses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. — 
Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  Liliums,  Palms,  Azaleas,  Bulbs, 
&c,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  S.-Duteh  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Burnt 
Ash  Hill  Nurseries,  Lee,  by  order  of  Messrs  B.  Mailer  & 
Son-;,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30.— Palms,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  &c,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  9.  — Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.-  44  r. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— October  31  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  65°  ;  Min.  55  \ 

November  1— Dull ;  warm  ;  moist. 
Provinces.— October  31  (6p.m.):  Max.  50',  S.E.  Counties: 
Min.,  40°,  Hebrides. 


(FRIDAY, 

Nov 

16 

SATURDAY, 

Nov. 

17 

TUESDAY, 

Nov 

20 

THURSDAY, 

Nov 

22 

FRIDAY, 

Nov 

23 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  sense 
Ed.  Pvnaeet.  0f  loss  caused  by  the  death  of 
Edward  Pynaert.  He  was  born 
in  Ghent  in  1835,  lived  an  active  and  useful 
life  in  that  city,  and  died  there  on  October  28, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  That  is  a  brief 
summary  of  his  career  !  Those  who  knew  him 
can  easily  fill  out  the  details.  For  our  own 
part,  we  first  knew  him  when  he  was  engaged 
in  Louis  Van  Houtte's  establishment.  Even 
then,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  was  a  Professor  in  the 
Government  School  of  Horticulture.  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  Comte  de  Kerchove  and  with 
Van  Hulle,  Rodigas,  and  Burvenich,  he  threw 
himself  with  zeal  into  every  horticultural  move- 
ment, whether  in  connection  with  the  great 
quinquennial  meetings  for  which  the  city  is 
famous,  the  meetings  of  the  Societe  d'Agri- 
culture,  the  Syndicate  of  Horticulturists,  the 
lectures  at  the  School  of  Horticulture,  or  the 
demonstrations  in  Flemish  given  to  the  farmers 
in  the  villages  and  towns  of  Belgium.  The 
Bulletins  d' Arboriculture,  &c,  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige,  also  attest  the  energy  and 
continuous  labour  of  Pynaert  and  his  com- 
panions. So  famous  did  Pynaert  and  his  three 
associates  become,  that  they  were  spoken  of  as 
the  "four-leaved  Shamrock."  Two  of  the 
"leaflets,"  MM.  Rodigas  and  Burvenich,  are 
still  with  us. 

Pynaert  was  not  only  an  earnest  horti- 
culturist, he  was  a  good  citizen,  and  did  not 
spare  himself  when  there  was  work  to  be  done. 
He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Syndicate  of 
Belgian  Nurserymen,  a  Judge  in  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  and  a  Town  Councillor.  With 
all  this,  he  managed  a  large  nursery  establish- 
ment, now  conducted  by  his  son,  M.  Charles 
Pynaert,  and  achieved  reputation  as  a  land- 
scape gardener. 

Personally,  he  was  frank,  loyal,  high  prin- 
cipled, always  willing  to  reader  aid  when 
required,  ever  solicitous  to  oblige — a  man 
with  whom  to  be  associated  was  to  respect — a 
friend  whom  to  know  was  to  love. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  same 
The  System  of  object  is  sometimes  attained  by 
"Retarding."  J  ' 

the  most  opposite  means  ;  take, 

for  instance,  the  operation  of  selection.  The 
grower  will  carefully  inspect  the  growing  crop, 
and  when  he  sees  a  plant  which  shows  some 
variation,  especially  if  the  variation  be  of  a 
favourable  nature,  he  marks  that  plant,  isolates 
it,  and,  where  requisite,  protects  it  from  im- 
pregnation by  foreign  pollen.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  selects  those  plants  which  are 
desirable,  he  is  equally  careful  to  eliminate 
those  which  are  not  up  to  his  standard,  or 
which  present  characters  that  are  not  desirable. 
The  raising  of  a  stock  is  thus  brought  about  by 
rigid  selection,  and  by  equally  careful  elimi- 
nation, two  opposite  processes,  but  both  con- 
ducive to  the  same  result. 

So  also  when  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  flowers 
out  of  season,  two  methods  are  employed  ;  one 
by  forcing  the  plant,  the  other  by  retarding  it. 

Every  gardener  knows  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant upon  forcing.  Experience  alone  will  teach 
him  when  to  start  his  forcing-houses,  and  what 
temperature  to  employ.  Undue  haste  and  too 
high  a  temperature  almost  always  result  in 
failure.  If  the  flower-buds  are  formed  and 
partially  developed,  as  in  a  Rhododendron  let 
us  say,  then  the  forcing  is  comparatively  easy, 
growth  has  already  made  some  progress,  and  a 
little  stimulant  is  all  that  is  required  to  hasten 
the  development.     But  if  the  buds  are  only  in 


the  initial  stage,  as  in  the  Vine,  then  growth 
has  to  go  on  under  abnormal  conditions,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
temperature  and  the  moisture  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  growing  plant.  If  all  goes  well, 
the  flowers  or  the  fruit  are  produced  at  the 
season  when  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be 
developed — a  season  very  different  from  the 
natural  period. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  not  by 
forcing,  but  retarding  growth.  It  is  now  the 
custom  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  flowers  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  spring- flowering 
plants,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

In  these  cases  the  "  crowns  "  are  well 
developed,  and  the  flowers  formed  before  they 
are  put  in  the  refrigerating  chamber.  Here 
they  remain  dormant  till  they  are  wanted,  when 
they  are  removed. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roch- 
ford,  who  has  constructed  large  chambers  for  re- 
tarding pi  ants,  we  are  enabled  to  give  somedetails 
of  the  system,  which,  a  few  days  ago,  we  saw  in 
operation  at  the  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries. 

Mr.  Rochford  first  commenced  independent 
trials  in  connectioa  with  the  retarding  of  Lilies 
by  means  of  cold  air,  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  used  a  small,  non  -  conductive  cham- 
ber fed  with  cold  air  from  an  oil  engine.  The 
results  obtained  from  this  small  beginning  must 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  for  they  were  suffi- 
ciently convincing  to  lead  Mr.  Rochford  to  sink  a 
large  amount  of  capital  in  the  erection  last  year  of 
the  immense  chambers  now  in  use,  and  of  a 
large  engine  and  boilers.  There  is  so  much  forcing 
of  Lilies  carried  out  annually  at  the  Turnford  Hall 
Nurseries,  that  Mr.  Rochford  had  not  to  rely 
upon  the  experience  of  others,  even  of  those 
who  may  have  bought  retarded  crowns  from 
himself.  Under  his  directions,  the  crowns  were 
purchased  from  the  continent,  placed  ia  the  con- 
ditions afforded  by  the  small  cold  chamber,  removed 
from  the  chamber  into  a  temperature  in  which  they 
could  develop  flowers,  and  were  eventually  sold  by 
him  in  the  market.  And  the  experience  that  has 
been  already  obtained  from  the  new  and  larger 
chambers  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  could  be  expected, 
after  proceeding  upon  so  thoroughly  careful  lines  as 
did  Mr.  Rochford.  All  these  details  in  experience 
that  have  been  gained  are  useful  to  prove  the  safety 
of  the  system,  and  the  certainty  with  which  good 
results  may  be  looked  for  from  its  practice. 

Before  icspecting  the  chambers  themselves,  we 
were  shown  the  two  large  marine  tubular  boilers  by 
which  the  engine  is  worked,  and  the  engine  itself, 
which  is  one  by  Messrs.  Haslam  &  Co.,  Derby. 
The  production  of  cold  air  is  done  by  applying  a 
well  known  scientific  principle :  that  of  com- 
pression. All  that  is  needed  to  reduce  the  air  to  a 
state  of  coldness  is  to  compresB  it,  and  the  more 
it  is  compressed  the  colder  it  becomes.  Mr. 
Rochford's  plant  reduces  the  air  to  a  temperature 
of  90°  below  freezing  point,  and  when  it  leaves  the 
eDgine,  it  has  a  pressure  of  50  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  This  is  conducted  into  the  cold  chambers, 
and  means  are  taken  to  get  it  to  thoroughly  cir- 
culate through  them.  If  a  plug  be  removed  from 
the  conducting-pipe  between  the  engine  and  the 
chambers,  the  compressed  air  is  belched  out  in 
vapour  just  aa  steam  would  be.  We  held  our  hands 
over  this  for  a  brief  moment  and  it  numbed  them  ; 
but  imagine  one's  self  in  a  temperature  of  90°  below 
freezing  point  ! 

As  we  entered  one  of  the  four  chambers,  and  one 
still  containing  a  large  number  of  dormant  crowns  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  bulbs  of  several  species  of  Lilium, 
also  Seakale,  Spiraeas,  plants  of  Azalea  mollis, 
Lilacs,  &c,  all  of  them  still  in  the  dormant  state 
that  commenced  last  winter,  the  hands  and  feet 
became  cold,  and  the  film  of  ice  that  covered  the 
walls,  the  hardened  state  of  the  material  packed 
around  the  resting-plants,  every  condition  we 
noticed,    reminded    us   of   vegetation    out-of-doors 
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during  a  spell  of  hard  frost.  Yet  there  i3  a  very 
great  difference,  and  one  that  may  exist  for  a  long 
time,  though  eventually,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
overcome — and  it  is  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness. 

At  present  "  cold "  chambers  are  necessarily 
dark,  because  the  roof  must  be  made  as  non-con- 
ductive as  the  walls,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain'the  degree  of  cold  required  when  the  sun 
is  hot  in  June.  And  this  darkness  is  a  total 
absence  of  light,  or  as  Mr.  Rochford's  manager 
expressed  it,  "  a  darkness  one  can  feel."  This  fact 
at  present  prevents  the  "  retarding  "  system  from 
being  applied  to  plants  that  hold  their  leaves 
through  the  winter.  Total  deprivation  of  light 
can  only  be  endured  for  a  long  season  by  plants 
that  have  no  leaves  at  the  time,  and  by  bulbs  and 
tubers.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  there  would 
most  likely  be  the  certainty  of  a  supply  of  ripe 
Strawberries  on  every  day  in  the  year,  just  as 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  may  be  obtained  every  morning 
without  a  Ibreak  :  and  notwithstanding  what  we 
have  already  written,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  means 
are  not  found  to  apply  the  system  in  a  modified 
degree  to  Strawberry  plants,  if  only  to  retard 
them  fruiting  for  a  fortnight  or  a  mouth  later  than 
the  latest  varieties  out-of-doors. 

Having  said]  something  of  the  conditions  of  the 
"  cold "  chambers  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
method  by  which  they  are  maintained  cold,  it 
should  be]  mentioned  that  they  are  built  entirely 
above  ground,  and  that  the  walls  are  constructed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  cases  of 
first-class  fruit-rooms,  in  order  to  render  them  as 
non-conductive  of  heat  or  cold  as  possible.  They 
contain  a  vertical  layer  of  sawdust,  and  one 
of  still  air.  In  the  chambers  themselves  there  is  a 
Cubic  space"'of  sixty-five  thousand  feet,  and  as 
resting  plants  may  be  stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
a  very  large  [quantity  indeed  can  be  thus  housed. 
Lily  crowns  are  not  put  into  the  chambers  in 
baskets  as  they  are  received  from  the  Continent, 
but  in  flat^boxes  and  other  receptacles,  so  that 
their  heads  are  exposed,  except  for  the  cocoa-nut 
fibre  around  them,  which  barely  covers  them.  If 
put  away  stacked  in  baskets,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  cold  air  being  unable  to  circulate 
freely  through  such  a  mass,  some  of  them  would 
make  attemptsjto'grow,  which,  though  unsuccessful, 
would  lessen  their  value  very  considerably.  Lily 
bulbs,  Azalea-plants  and  Lilacs  are  also  bedded,  so 
to  speak,  in  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

In  connection  with  the  subsequent  cultivation  of 
these  "  retarded "  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  they  require  to  be  afforded  very  little 
warmth.  After  prolonged  subjection  to  so  cold  a 
temperature,  they  appear  to  be  the  more  easily 
excited  into  growth,  being  actually  impatient  to 
commence/and  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  put  them  immediately  into  a  strong  heat.  A 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  is  amply  sufficient. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  particulars 
in  respect  to  the  time  required  from  the  moment 
the  plants  are  taken  from  the  refrigerator,  until 
they  are  in  full  bloom,  which  we  were  permitted 
to  extract  from  a  memorandum  -  book  at  Mr. 
Rochford's  nursery.  Treated  as  coolly  as  possible, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  have  bloomed  and  are 
thrown  to  the  rabbish-heap  in  three  weeks.  Lilium 
speciosum  (lancifolium),  L.  longiflorum,  and  L. 
auratum,  require  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  ;  Azalea 
mollis,  three  to  four  weeks ;  and  various  Spineas 
about  five  weeks. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  as  it  leaves  the  engine  is  about  90°  below 
freezing  point,  itlis  severely  modified  in  the  cham- 
bers, where  the  degree  of  cold  is  nothing  approach- 
ing to  this.  The  temperature  is  regulated  according 
to  the  experience  that  has  been  gained,  but  it  may 
probably  be  found  that  there  is  more  to  learn  in 
this  particular,  and  continual  trials  will  be  made 
until  the  exact  degree  of  cold  needed  by  each  plant 
has  been  determined.  Then  will  be  saved  any 
waste  of  force  in  the  manufacture  of  more  cold  than 
is  necessary. 


Beyond  the  plants  we  have  mentioned,  no  other 
species  have  been  subjected  by  Mr.  Rochford 
to  this  "  retarding  "  process,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  others  that  would  be  as  amenable  to  the 
system  as  these.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  expedient  to  afford  valuable  space  in 
these  refrigerators  to  plants  that  it  is  known 
might  be  successfully  retarded  thereby,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  also  that  it  would  pay  to 
delay  their  flowering  season. 

To  the  scientist  it  would  be  very  different.  With 
such  means  as  Mr.  Rochford  now  has,  the  man  of 
science  would  be  constrained  to  attempt  experiments 
that  would  yield  very  interesting  facts,  although  for 
the  moment  the  results  would  be  unremunerative. 
With  a  very  small  refrigerator,  however,  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  this  to  some  degree.  Commer- 
cially, of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  retard  plants 
for  more  than  one  season  at  most,  but  it  would 
nevertheless  be  of  interest  to  learn  for  how  long  a 
time  a  plant,  and  different  species  of  plants,  may  be 
thus  maintained  in  a  state  of  suspended  activity 
without  destroying  the  tissues.  The  limit  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  a  wide  one.  In  an  instance 
where  several  where  unintentionally  left  in  the 
cool-chamber  until  the  second  season  of  growth 
had  commenced,  the  plants  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
bear  restraint  further,  and  had  pushed  forth  the 
commencement  of  growth  even  in  a  frozen  atmo- 
sphere. But  not  much  importance  need  be  attached 
to  this,  because  it  is  a  solitary  instance,  and  may  have 
been  affected  by  conditions  that  were  unnoticed. 

In  the  future,  then,  certain  flowering-plants  will 
be  obtained  in  bloom  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  supply  will  be  maintained  by 
three  different  methods  of  cultivation.  The  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical,  blooms 
naturally  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  in  spring. 
When  these  have  past,  the  supply  of  flowers  will  be 
continued  by  crowns  which  have  been  retarded  by 
confinement  in  a  refrigerator  from  a  date  not  later 
than  the  preceding  February.  Such  crowns  will  yield 
flowers  through  the  hot  summer  and  autumn 
months,  until  the  early  days  of  January.  After  this 
date  retarded  crowns  will  have  little  value,  because 
others  that  may  be  lifted  from  the  garden,  and 
therefore  have  needed  no  special  treatment,  may 
be  forced  with  as  good  or  better  results.  The 
value  of  the  retarding  system  is  that  it  will  pro- 
vide flowers  from  a  date  immediately  following  the 
natural  blooming  of  a  plant,  until  such  a  time  as 
the  plants  out  ■  of  -  doors  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  become  fully  mature  for  forcing. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  force  Lilies  when  they 
will  yield  flowers  and  no  foliage,  as  crowns  will  do 
if  forced  before  Christmas,  nor  any  plant  until  it  is 
perfectly  fit  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  expedient,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year,  to  force  properly-matured  plants  to  bloom 
before  their  natural  time,  just  as  formerly. 


MAGNOLIA  macrOPHYLLA.— This  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  deciduous  Magnolias,  though  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Our  first  recollection  of  it 
was  as  a  stately  tree  in  a  border  side  by  side  with 
the  Tulip-tree,  and  with  other  species  of  the  genus. 
At  the  base  of  this  line  of  Magnolias,  ran  a  bed  or 
beds  filled  with  Ranunculaceas,  Cruciferte,  and  other 
relatively  dwarf  plants,  for  the  nursery,  unlike  such 
establishments  generally,  was,  at  that  time,  a 
botanic  garden  worked  in  connection  with  the  town 
museum,  and  the  catalogue  was  a  once  valued  list 
the  "Hortus  Duroverni."  The  association  was  not 
happy,  and  the  casual  visitor  ignorant  of  botany, 
could  see  only  discordance  between  the  tall  trees 
and  the  relatively  little  plants  at  their  base.  That 
there  could  be  aDy  relationship  between  them  was 
not  obvious  to  those  who  did  not  see  the  flowers. 
The  tree  is  of  North  American  origin,  growing  from 
N.  Carolina. to  Florida.  Its  rather  thin  leaves  are 
obovate  or  oblong,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
20  to  30  inches  long,  bright  green  above,  silvery- 
grey  beneath.  The  cup-shaped  flowers  are  15  to  16 
inches  across,  of  an  ivory  colour,  with  a  purplish 


blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Sargent,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  magnificent  Silva,  gives  a  fine 
figure  of  the  flower,  and  states  that  the  tree  occurs- 
in  sheltered  valleys  protected  from  the  wind,  and 
on  deep  soil.  It  so  occurs  in  isolated  groups,  never 
very  numerous.  It  was  introduced  here  so  long 
ago  as  1800.  Our  illustration  (tig.  99,  p.  325)  was- 
taken  from  a  flower  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on. 
July  3  last  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday., 
Nov.  6,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  St. ,  Westminster. 
In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  "  Insecticides,  Spray- 
ing for  Fungi,  &c,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R. 
Newstead,  F.E.S. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society.— It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
not  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Botanical  Institute  at  Regent's  Park  until) 
the  commencement  of  the  new  lease  of  the  gardens- 
in  April  next.  This  will  in  all  probability  be 
founded  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  already 
existing  in  connection  with  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  else- 
where. There  is  at  present  at  Regent's  Park  a- 
museum,  lecture  theatre,  and  small  library  and 
herbarium,  which  will  form  an  important  nucleus> 
for  any  such  undertaking,  the  need  of  which  is- 
greatly  felt  by  intending  emigrants  who  now 
obtain  their  instruction  in  Germany.  Among  the 
London  institutions  whereat  botany  is  taught  arc 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  University  and  King's  Colleges,  the  Royal> 
Veterinary  College,  the  Birkbeck  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitutes, the  Hospital  Medical  Schools  [?],  and  a. 
number  of  private  schools,  but  to  none  of  these  are 
there  any  gardens  attached.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  institute  may  be  affiliated  with  the  London. 
University.  Daily  Neios. 

Queensland  Ginger.  —  Mr.  F.  Mansosj 
Bailey,  in  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  498,  June,  1900,  figures  a  new  variety 
of  Ginger,  under  the  name  of  Zingiber  officinale  var„ 
Cholmondeleyi.  It  grows  in  the  Cape  York  Penin- 
sula, and  besides  being  a  good  commercial  Ginger, 
is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  of  the  genus  met 
with  in  Australia.  The  specimen  figured  was  grown* 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Brisbane,  by  Mr.  P. 
MacMahon. 

Vegetable  Pathology.—  In  summing  up  the- 
requirements  for  future  advance  in  knowledge,  Mr. 
B.  T.  Galloway  says,  "  Plant-breeding  will  enable 
us  to  attain  ideal  forms.  Selection  will  make  it 
possible  to  fix  these  forms  within  certain  limits. 
Nutrition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  breeding  andb 
selection.  Chemistry  and  physics  play  impor- 
tant parts,  and  in  the  study  of  pathological  pheno- 
mena themselves  other  branches  of  science  will  be 
brought  to  bear.  Thus  the  highest  aim  of  the  inves- 
tigator in  the  field  of  vegetable  pathology  will  be' 
not  to  deal  with  effects  only,  but  to  study  causes, 
for  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  the  greatest  good* 
can  be  accomplished." 

Nova  Scotia  Fruit-growers. —We  have 
received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers5 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  detailing  the  results  of? 
meetings  at  Wolfville  on  January  29,  30,  and  31, 
1900.  The  President  in  his  address  was  able  to- 
announce  that  the  past  year  (1S99)  "had  beeu  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  development  and  profitable  produc- 
tion of  our  varied  resources,  especially  our  mines, 
forests,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  horticulture.  .  .  . 
We  have  had  fair  crops  of  superior  Apples,  and 
obtained  the  highest  price  in  the  history  of  the 
trade,  owing  to  scarcity  in  the  year's  Apple  crop. 
.  .  .  Our  fruit-trees  this  year  have  been  unusually 
free  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  and  the 
dread  San  Jose  scale  is  so  far  not  known  to  exist  in- 
Nova  Scotia."  Other  writers  also  give  favourable 
reports  of  past  crops,  and  plead  for  further  progress- 
in  the  future,  especially  in  planting  still  more  andt 
larger   tracts   with  fruit-trees  known  to   succeed, 
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such  'as  Cherries,  for  instance  ;  and]  Cranberries, 
whose  crops  would  prove  additionally  valuable 
when  those  from  other  countries  fail  from  disease 
or  other  causes.  The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  brief 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  accomplished  by 
the  School  of  Horticulture  here,  stated  to  be  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  Canada — or,  indeed, 
in  America. 

Open  Spaces  in  the  Metropolis.— The 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  has  purchased  two  plots  of 
ground  opposite  Grove  Terrace,  Highgate,  which 
will  as  soon  as  possible  be  thrown  open  as  a  recrea- 
tion ground.  The  property  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  selling  price 
was  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  per  acre.  There  are 
other  pieces  of  ground  of  the  same  class  close  by, 
And  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  acquire  these, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enclosed,  laid  out,  and 
maintained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Society.— This 

■suburban  Society,  of  which  the  President  is  Sir 
-T.  Bu-xdell  Maple,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  hold  its 
seventh  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
promenade  concert  at  Dulwich  Baths,  from  3  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 13  and  14.  A  musical  entertainment  by 
the  "Savoy  Concert  Party"  will  accompany  the 
■exhibition. 

CONCERT  at  CHERTSEY.— The  Committee  and 
Officers  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution announce  the  Second  Annual  Concert,  which 
is  being  organised  by  their  local  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  in  aid  of  the  funds,  which  will 
i>e  held  on  Thursday,  November  S,  1900,  in  the 
Constitutional  Hall,  Chertsey.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Institution,  will  take  the 
Chair.  The  local  hon.  secretary  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brows, 
Jessamine  Cottage,  Eastworth,  Chertsey,  will  afford 
all  information  in  reference  to  the  concert.  The 
following  artistes  have  promised  their  services  at 
.greatly  reduced  fees  :  Miss  Edith  Welling,  Mme. 
•EniTH  Hands,  Mr.  Argyle  Galloway  (humorous), 
Mr.  John  Dougal  (tenor),  Mr.  Fred  Monk  (con- 
•ductor),  and  others.  Harry  .T.  Veitch,  Esq, 
during  the  intervals,  will  explain  the  work  of  the 
institution. 

UNSOUND  Fruit.— It  may  be  remembered  that 
in  July  of  last  year  there  was  a  seizure  of  unsound 
■fruit  at  the  establishment  of  "Lipton,  Limited," 
in  Bermondsey,  and  the  offending  salesmen  were 
hauled  before  the  magistrate  at  the  Southwark 
(Police  Court.  It  was  contended  that  the  firm 
sending  were  not  liable  to  a  fine,  as  they  simply 
■bought  and  ordered  delivery  per  contractor,  who 
took  over  the  fruit  at  a  London  railway  station. 
The  magistrate  held  the  firm  of  salesmen  responsible 
for  the  contractors  employed,  and  inflicted  a  fine 
•of  £149  and  £10  10s.  costs.  Notice  of  appeal  was 
.given,  but  this  appeal  was  never  made.  Appeal, 
•however,  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  magisterial  decision. 
The  condemned  Covent  Garden  firm  went  into 
■liquidation,  and  finally  on  Saturday  last  application 
was  made  by  the  Bermondsey  Vestry  Clerk  to  the 
Southwark  magistrate  for  the  issue  of  a  warrant 
•against  the  selected  defendant,  by  which  he  would 
be  committed  to  prison  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
above-noted  penalty.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed 
that,  so  long  as  the  payment  of  £3  per  week  was 
made  by  the  defendant,  the  warrant  should  not 
assue. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Victoria.— From  the  most 

recent  vineyard  returns  we  learn  that  in  1898-9 
the  growers  of  Vines  numbered  2,453,  as  against 
•2,382  in  1S99-1900— a  reduction  of  71.  The  area 
of  non-bearing  vineyards  is  2,173  acres  in  the  former 
period,  and  2,424  in  the  latter— an  increase  of  251 
•acres.  The  bearing  acreage  was  25,395  acres  in 
1898-9,  and  25,125  in  1900— a  decrease  of  270acres. 
It  is  reported  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Grape 
crop  of  1S99-1900  was  destroyed  by  pests,  the  pro- 


duce of  over  1,000  acres  of  Vines  being  an  entire 
failure  from  this  cause.  Of  the  Grapes  harvested 
this  year,  298,920  cwt.,  the  estimated  quantity  used 
for  making  wine  was  143,5S0  cwt.,  for  making 
raisins  and  currants  03,490  cwt.,  and  for  both  con- 
sumption or  export  some  91,850  cwt.  In  addition 
to  the  1,998,SS2  lb.  of  Raisins,  the  produce  of  the 
last  harvest,  585,400  lb.  were  made  on  the  New 
South  Wales  side  of  the  Murray  river  from  Grapes 
grown  in  Mildura,  as  against  427,840  lb.  in  1898-9. 
Particulars  are  also  to  hand  respecting  other  fruit 
products  during  the  past  two  harvests.  Apples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Plums,  Peaches,  Oranges,  &c, 
produced  together  in  1898-9  a  total  of  516  000  cwt  , 
as  against  536,000  the  last  harvest— an  increase  of 
20,000  cwt.  Of  small  fruits,  such  as  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Olives,  ka.,  the  produce 
in  the  first  period  was  20,000  cwt.,  last  harvest 
26,000  cwt. —an  increase  of  6,000  cwt.  Colonial 
cultivators  might  study  market  conditions  here,  as 
affected  by  the  failures  in  Greece. 

"The  Attache  at  Pekin."— Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  have  re-published  Mr.  Freeman 
Mitford's  letters  from  China  under  the  above 
title.  Though  written  many  years  since,  yet  so 
slow  are  the  changes  in  Pekin,  that  its  re-publica- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
Mr.  Mitford's  style  is,  moreover,  so  graphic  and 
so  agreeable  that  the  reader  who  dips  into  the 
volume  will  find  it  hard  to  desist  till  he  has  com- 
pleted it.  Those  who  wish  for  a  concise  history  of 
China,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  should  peruse  the  Preface  and  study  the 
Appendix,  entitled  "How  Mandarins  are  Made." 
A  map  and  a  good  index  are  material  aids  to  the 
reader. 

Canadian  Fruit  Export. — We  learn  from 
the  Canadian  Horticulturist  for  October  that  a 
cold  storage  car  for  use  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, and  special  cold  Btorage  compartments  of  the 
same  kind  on  board  the  steamers,  have  been  pre- 
pared in  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  appliances 
hitherto  in  use.  Manchester  will  be  the  port  to 
which  the  first  shipments  will  be  made,  and  should 
the  results  prove  equal  to  expectations,  other  lines 
will  be  fitted  up. 

The  Osage  Apple.  —  In  Medians'  Monthly 
for  October  is  a  short  article  on  the  edibleness  of 
the  Osage  Apple,  in  which  we  read  that,  "  When 
the  writer  of  this  was  a  student  at  Kew  over 
fifty  years  ago,  a  small  barrel  of  Osage  Apples 
was  received,  the  writer  assisting  to  open  the 
barrel  ;  the  fragrance  was  delightful.  At  that 
time,  Sir  William  Hooker  and  the  young  Queen 
Victoria  were  passing,  and  were  attracted  by  the 
sweet  odour.  Sir  William,  in  his  usual  pleasant 
manner,  explained  what  he  knew  about  them — 
that  they  were  closely  related  to  Mulberry,  and 
were  good  to  eat,  as  the  Indians  ate  them.  The 
Queen  Blightly  bit  one,  and  then,  with  a  suspicious 
smile,  remarked  '  Sir  William  !  '  In  a  good- 
humoured  way  he  responded  that  he  had  been 
credibly  informed  that  the  American-Indians  ate 
them,  but  he  supposed  some  method  of  cooking 
must  have  been  employed.  But  ever  since  this 
hint,  in  the  long-ago  times,  the  writer  has  found 
no  confirmatory  proof  of  this." 

Canadian  Standard  Apple  Barrel.— The 
barrel  sanctioned  last  year  contained  103  quarts 
imperial  measure,  or  107  quarts.  The  new  standard 
barrel  asked  for  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Association 
holds  96  51  imperial  quarts  dry  measure.  The 
staves  are  1|  inch  shorter,  which  is  the  principal 
difference. 

Paris  Exhibition.  —  The  Administrating 
Council  decided  to  divide  the  last  temporary 
Horticultural  Congress,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  October  31,  into  two  parts.  The  special 
Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  on  this  date ; 
it  could  not  be  advanced  without  inconvenience. 
For  the  other  flowers,  foliage  plants,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, &c,  the  Congress  was  held  on  October  24, 


and  duly  reported  in  these  columns.  The  Salle  deg 
Fi'-tes  is  still  reserved  for  the  exhibits  of  fruit.  As 
regards  the  new  varieties  of  Begonia  erecta  cristata, 
mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the  last  Congress  (p.  292), 
it  maybe  added  that  the  firm  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co,,  of  Paris,  showed  some  identical  varieties. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horti- 
culture  de  France,  on  October  11,  the  last  named 
exhibitors,  and  also  MM.  Vallerand  Freres,  exhi- 
bited various  flowers  of  Begonias  deformed  and 
altered  as  described  before,  and  under  the  name  of 
Begonia  monstrosa,  and  B.  phenomene.  It  seems 
that  the  difficult  question  of  priority  need  not  be 
entered  upon,  as  these  flowers  probably  represent 
transitional  forms  closely  allied  to  more  distinctive 
varieties.  All  these  forms  came  from  seed  obtained 
by  MM.  Vallerand,  and  sold  by  them  to  an 
amateur  grower.  When  the  plants  had  flowered, 
this  amateur  sent  the  specimens  back  to  MM. 
Vallerand  and  MM.  Vilmorin  Andrieux. 
Such,  at  least,  is  affirmed  on  good  authority. 

The  New  Botanic  Garden  at  Dahlem, 
Berlin.— In  the  Gartenflora  of  October  15,  Dr.  L. 
Wittmack  gives  a  description  of  the  new  botanic 
garden  at  Dahlem,  and  records  the  progress  made  in 
laying  out  the  ground  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Engler,  Messrs.  Perring,  Peters,  Dr. 
Graebner,  and  others.  Several  of  the  greenhouses, 
propagating  -  houses,  and  conservatories,  are  now 
completed,  and  the  arboretum  and  other  portions 
of  the  garden  have  been  successfully  planted.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  departments  is  that 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  botanical  geography. 
The  visitor  is  supposed  first  to  enter  a  valley  with 
its  meadows,  woodland,  Oak,  Beech,  and  other 
forests,  each  with  its  characteristic  undergrowth, 
and  to  pass  over  meadows,  moors,  heaths,  and 
downs,  in  his  progress  to  higher  regions.  Among 
the  mountains  are  included  the  floras  of  those  of 
the  temperate  and  northern  hemisphere,  from  the 
Pyrenees  through  the  various  districts  of  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  Balkans,  Taunus,  and  Caucasus,  to 
the  Himalayas,  and  on  to  Japan,  concluding  with 
the  Rockies  and  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of 
West  America.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  col- 
lect as  many  different  examples  of  the  flora  of  these 
regions  as  possible,  and  they  represent  numerous 
journeys  taken  by  Dr.  Engler  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  which  is  to  be  hoped 
will  flourish  in  their  new  abode.  The  picturesque 
element  has  not  baen  neglected  among  so  much  that 
is  practical,  and  Berlin  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  possession  of  a  botanic  garden  that  is  unique  in 
Germany. 

"West  Indian  Bulletin."  —  The  fourth 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  West  Indian 
Bulletin  includes  papers  on  :  Moth  Borer  in  Sugar 
Cane,  by  H.  Maxwell  Lefroy  ;  Sugar  Cane 
Experiments  at  Barbados,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  d'Albd- 
querqije,  and  J.  R.  Bovell  ;  Experiences  with 
Seedling  Canes  in  British  Guiana,  by  F.  J.  Sgard  ; 
Sugar  Cane  Experiments  in  Louisiana  ;  Fixation  of 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen  by  Leguminous  Plants ; 
Tree  Planting  in  Antigua,  and  Care  of  Pastures  in 
Antigua,  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Watts  ;  Cacao 
Industry  in  Grenada  ;  Fungi  on  the  Cacao  Tree,  by 
J.  H.  Hart  ;  Agricultural  Education  in  English 
and  in  French  Rural  Schools  ;  and  Fumigation  of 
Seeds  and  Plants.  The  article  mentioned  above  on 
the  Caeio  disease  is  accompanied  with  an  illus- 
trative plate. 

Conifers  as  Rain  Gauges.— According  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  M.  Felix 
Sahut  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Congres  des 
Societes  Savantes  observations  respecting  certain 
plants  that  act  as  registering  rain-gauges.  "Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  the  influence  of 
certain  more  or  less  severe  droughts  in  the  French 
Mediterranean  upon  Pinus  Laricio  of  Corsica,  and 
Cephalonian  Fir.  The  lengthening  of  the  branches 
of  these  two  species  is  always  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  falling  during  those  months  of  the 
year  when  it  is  most  profitable  to  them.  Co- 
efficients have  been  established  indicating  what  the 
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degree  is  for  each  month  of  the  year.  These  co- 
efficients enable  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  amount  of  rain  fallen,  and  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  vegetation  which  it  has 
encouraged  to  be  determined.  It  is  shown  that, 
under  these  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  judge 
approximately  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has 
fallen  by  measuring  exactly  the  length  of  the 
leader,  or  of  the  branch  produced  yearly  on  these 
species  of  Pine,  and  if  the  estimate  is  not  abso- 
lutely proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  rain  regis- 
tered by  the  rain-gauge,  it  closely  approaches  to  it ; 
and  a  still  closer  estimation  may  be  made  by  taking 
into  account  the  relative  value  of  the  results  pro- 
duced by  rain  in  the  several  months  of  the  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
use  plants  specially  selected  for  this  purpose  as 
actual  registering  rain-gauges."  Revue  Borticole. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— It  will 

be  gratifying  to  the  many  personal  friends  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Martin,  so  long  the  respected 
manager  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  nu-sery  at 
ReadiDg,  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  appeal 
made  by  the  Executive  nf  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  for 
subscriptions  towards  a  "James  Martin  Memorial," 
the  sum  of  £1.35  has  been  raised  and  handed  over  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the  Committee 
of  which  Institution  acknowledge  its  receipt  with 
thanks,  and  will  apply  the  sum  placed  at  their 
disposal  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  object 
for  which  the  memorial  was  raised.  At  a  meeting 
cf  the  Committee  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was 
arranged  for  an  election  of  candidates  to  take  place 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  February  15  next,  and 
nominations  for  the  same  will  be  received  by  tbe 
Secretary  up  to  December  21. 

Horticultural  Club— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  conversaz:one  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, November  6,  at  6  P.M.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  "Egyptian  Vegetation,"  to  be 
opened  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch. 

Fire  at  Messrs.  Michael  Rains  and  Co.— 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  a  fire 
occurred,  from  an  unknown  cause,  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  warehouse  situated  at  the  corner  of  Little 
Somerset  Street,  Mansell  Street,  E.,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Michael  Rains  &  Co.,  Bulb  Merchants, 
and  used  by  them  as  a  stores.  When  the  outbreak 
occurred,  work  had  just  been  completed  for  the 
day,  and  the  warehouse  was  being  locked  up.  The 
fire  brigade  were  soon  upon  the  scene,  but  in  the 
few  minutes  that  elapsed  before  their  arrival,  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  had 
become  well  alight.  The  three  upper  floors  of  the 
building  were  gutted,  and  the  lower  portion  was 
badly  damaged  by  heat,  smoke,  and  water.  The 
loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

C.  Ivy. — Among  the  maDy  badges  and  emblems 
that  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  during  the 
procession  of  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  on 
Monday  last,  were  numbers  of  Ivy-leaves  with  the 
letter  "  C  "  stamped  in  red  upon  them.  They  sold  for 
one  penny,  and  must  have  yielded  a  good  profit  to 
the  ingenious  salesman. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  welcome  change  to  warm   and  wet  weather. 

1  say  a  "  welcome"  change,  because  the  best  time 
of  the  year  has  now  arrived  for  transplanting  fruit- 
trees,  Roses,  &c. ,  and  the  ground  has  lately  been  so 
exceptionally  dry.  Warm  weather  was  also  re- 
cjuired  to  allow  of  the  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c  ,  which 
hive  been  blooming  with  unusual  freedom  this 
autumn,  to  remain  Btill  in  flower.  The  days  were 
as  a  rule  of  only  about  average  warmth,  but  several 
of  the  nights  proved  singularly  warm,  while  on  no 
night  did  the  thermometer  on  tbe  grass  fall  cjuite 
so   low  as  the  freezing-point.     Both  at  1  foot  and 

2  feet  dee  p  the  soil  is  now  about  1°  warmer  than  is 
seasonable.     Some   rain  fell  on   each  day  of  the 


week,  and  the  total  measurement  amounted  to 
about  1  j  iucb,  equivalent  to  a  watering  of  51  gallons 
on  each  square  yard  of  Eurface  in  my  garden.  To 
show  how  dry  closely  cropped  ground  had  become.it 
may  be  stated  that  although  about  half  of  the  above 
quantity  of  rain  has  already  come  through  the  bare 
soil  percolation  gauge,  not  a  drop  has  as  yet  passed 
through  that  covered  with  short  grass.  There  was 
but  little  sunshine — in  fact,  on  three  consecutive 
days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  In  the  eaily 
part  of  the  week,  and  for  some  days  previously,  the 
atmosphere  had  been  very  calm,  but  during  the 
early  morning  of  the  27th,  the  wind  was  blowing  at 
the  mean  rate  of  22  miles  an  hour,  direction  west. 
E.  M.,  Berlchamsted,  October  30,  1900. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  cut 
blooms,  considerable  efforts  are  required  to  obtain 
them  in  the  best  condition  at  a  particular  date. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  tall  plant  with 
partially  -  developed  flowers  into  a  structure 
where     the    temperature    is    modified,    the    best 


Maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  structures' 
so  that  moisture  may  not  condense  on  the  colcl 
surface  of  the  petals.  A  little  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  night  at  the  top  of  the  house,  but  care" 
shoull  be  taken  that  the  ventilators  are  not  open- 
in  such  a  manner  that  rain  can  beat  through  on  tc 
the  plants.  Drip  from  faulty  glazing  must  also  be 
guarded  against.  If  the  hot-water  pipes  be  kept 
Blightly  warm  it  will  help  to  prevent  damping  of 
the  florets,  as  well  as  assist  the  developing  of  the 
plants. 

Bush-grown  plants,  grown  often  in  very  small  pots, 
require  much  more  feeding  with  stimulants  than, 
they  are  usually  afforded  ;  the  consequence  is  a  loss, 
of  the  lower  leaves,  which  renders  them  unsightly 
as  conservatory  plants.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for. 
earwigs,  which  play  sad  havoc  with  the  tender- 
succulent  florets.  E.  Molynevx. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Dover  House  Gardens; 
Roehampton. 

Amongst  tbe  many  shows  of  these  autumn 
flowers  now  to  be  seen  in  private  gardens,  the  very- 
fine  one  Mr.  McLsod,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  E--q.fc 


Fig.  100 — alsophila  loubetiana  (hort.  linden),     (see  p.  321.) 


way  to  do  this  is  as  follows : — One  person 
should  take  the  pot,  and  a  second  manage 
the  branches  and  flowers,  which  are  carried  in  a 
horizontal  position.  If  the  blooms  hang  down  and 
are  held  securely,  the  gentle  swinging  does  not 
harm  them  in  the  least.  Plants  thought  to  be  a 
little  backward  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  roots  may  be  afforded  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate-of-soda.  Blooms  will 
maintain  their  freshness  and  colour  for  a  long 
time  provided  they  are  removed  to  a  cool  and  shady 
house,  but  they  must  be  placed  there  just  previous 
to  tbe  final  development  of  the  florets,  and  the  soil, 
too,  Bhould  be  kept  rather  drier. 

A  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  upon  the  plants  in  an 
unshaded  structure  may  spoil  many  blossoms. 
Chrysanthemums  cultivated  under  the  present 
system  are  not  able  to  withstand  much  direct 
sunlight.  Temporary  shading,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  roller-blinds,  is  necessary.  If  the  plants 
are  in  vineries  or  Peach-houses,  and  some  are  par- 
tially shaded  by  the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees,  the 
blossoms  not  so  shaded  may  be  protected  with  thin 
tissue-paper.  The  more  heat  the  plants  are  sub- 
ected  to  during  the  time  the  fbwers  are  expanding, 
the  less  intense  the  colours  will  be. 


has  at  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  is  entitled  to> 
high  place.  There  may  be  seen  in  all  some  l,50l> 
well-grown  clean  plants,  of  which  about  500  are 
naturally  grown,  and  in  medium  bush  foim.  to- 
give  flowers  for  conservatory  decoration  up  to  after 
Christmas,  and  to  supply  cut  bloom  in  ample 
quantity.  The  rest  are  of  the  usual  disbudded  and 
large-flowered  sections,  Japanese  and  incurved  ;  the 
former,  however,  largely  predominating.  A  some- 
what unusual  feature  of  these  plants  is  that  whilst 
about  one-half  of  them  are  in  two  houses  disposed  io 
mixed  fashion,  the  others  are  arranged  in  two- 
other  houses  in  masses  of  distinct  colours.  I  think 
most  persons  on  seeiog  the  plants  would  prefer  the 
colour  blocking  arrangement,  as  I  did,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  large  masses  of  white, 
yellow,  pink,  bronze,  reds,  and  crimsons,  are  far- 
more  attractive  than  are  mixed  arrangements. 
The  method  also  so  readily  enables  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  varieties  to  pick  out  from  each 
clump  or  colour  those  varieties  beBt  liked,  or  which 
seem  to  be  the  finest.  I  did  not  observe  that  novel- 
ties were  here  in  force.  Mr.  McLeod  does  not 
pose  as  an  enthusiastic  competitor,  who  must  haw 
everything  new,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Some 
people  rush  in  readily  where  wise  m-9n  fear  to  tread, 
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and  not  infrequently  pay  dearly  for  novelties  that 
are,  after  all,  muck  inferior  to  older  varieties. 
Bat  at  Dover  House  the  primary  object  is  to 
grow  tine  blooms,  that  they  may  be  available  on 
loDg  stems  for  house  decoration  daily.  If  but  a 
score  of  such  flowers  be  cut  daily,  a  big  sweep  is 
made  in  a  week,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  is 
needed,  not  only  to  enable  cuttings  of  this  kind  to 
take  place,  but  also  to  keep  the  houses  gay  as  at 
the  first. 

In  the  respective  houses  were  fine  blooms  of 
Henry  Weeks,  Surprise,  Madame  Rosette,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Mrs.  White  Pop- 
ham,  President  Boiel,  Mrs.  Mease,  John  Powell, 
Australie,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  G.  Henry, 
Madame  Phillipe  Kevoire,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (very 
fine),  Lsdy  Crawshaw,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechc, 
Mabel  Kerslake,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Lionel  Humphreys, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Soleil  de  Octobre  (a  superb  yellow), 
Sunflower  (rich  in  hue,  and  fine),  Phu-bus,  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Lady  Ridgway,  Oceana,  Lady  Hanham, 
Sam  Probyn,  Viviand  Morel,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Baron  Hirscb,  and 
many  others. 


include  many  of  the  newer  ones,  and  of  these 
several  have  succeeded  admirably,  such  are  Madame 
E.  Roger,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Jane  Molyneux,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Nelly  Pockett,  M.  Chenon  de 
Lecht;,  Mr.  T.  C'arrington,  M.  Louis  Piemey, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Debrie,  &c. 


FOREIGN    LEECHES    AT 
PENSHURST. 

Since  our  report  on  this  interesting  creature 
appeared  on  August  11,  Mr.  Ringham,  Redleaf 
Gardens,  Penshurst,  has  secured  four  other  speci- 
mens, from  one  of  which  the  accompanying  drawing 
has  been  prepared  (tig.  101).  Though  the  speci- 
men was  several  inches  long,  the  posterior  extremity 
seemed  to  be  imperfect,  and  was  usually  kept  con- 
cealed by  the  animal  when  it  was  in  motion.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  leech  breeds  in  the  Redleaf 
Gardens,  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  accompanying 
letter  :  — 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  another  of  those  leeches, 
which  was  found  this  morning  crawling  across   the 


Fig.   101. — foreign  leeches. 


If  growers  generally  have  their  flowers  as  forward 
as  they  are  at  Dover  House,  then  blooms  should  be 
superbly  developed  by  November  6,  on  which  date 
most  of  the  great  shows  begin.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint of  rust  or  of  damping  in  this  collection,  and 
most  certainly  there  has  been  no  forcing.  The 
situation  of  the  gardens  is  an  elevated  one,  and  on 
a  deep  gravelly  base,  whilst  it  is  surrounded  by 
open  country.  These  things,  allied  to  first-class 
culture,  help  much  to  create  this  very  fine  show. 
A.  D. 

Displays  at  Liverpool. 
There  are  excellent  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  Sefton  Park,  and  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  Liverpool.  At  the  former  place,  Mr. 
H.  Herbert  has  a  display  consisting  of  .500  large 
plants,  the  majority  of  which  are  just  approaching 
their  best  stage.  The  display  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens is  made  in  a  house  specially  constructed  for 
them,  and  in  the  central  part  of  this  house  there 
are  S00  specimens  now  arranged.  Including  bush- 
grown  plants,  and  others  of  varieties  chiefly  used 
for  decoration,  Mr.  Guttridge,  the  curator,  has  a 
collection  of  1,500  plants.  The  excellence  of  the 
blooms  now  rapidly  reaching  full  development  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  Liverpool.     The  varieties 


brick  path  between  the  same  house  in  which  the 
other  was  found  and  an  adjoining  range.  One  was 
also  found  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  during  the 
night  disappeared,  and  on  Sunday  a  very  small 
specimen  was  noticed  on  a  pot  under  the  same 
stage  that  the  first  came  from.  We  were  much 
interested  in  your  article  on  the  leech  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  variety  is  comparatively  unknown  in  Eogland. 
I  hope  this  specimen  will  reach  you  alive  ;  you  may 
perhaps  then  be  able  to  give  further  details  con- 
cerning the  creature.  Oeo.  Ringham." 


Home  Correspondence. 


LATE  PEAS — In  spite  of  the  continued  drought 
that  we  have  suffered  from  since  the  end  of  August 
(inly  166  in.  of  rain  has  fallen  since  then),  the  late 
crops  of  Peas  have  done  capitally,  notably  Auto- 
crat, sown  June  10,  which  is  still  giving  us  mauy 
dishes,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  St.  Duthus, 
sown  July  9.  I  also  put  in  a  row  of  Late  Queen, 
but  this  I  fear  was  a  fortnight  late  for  the  variety. 
It  has  plenty  of  pods,  but  they  fail  to  till  satis- 
factorily. All  of  these  varieties  are  less  than  5  feet 
in  height,  and  as  such  they  do  not  suffer  so  much 


from  the  wind  as  taller  ones.  The  first-named 
variety  is  a  really  good  Pea  of  fine  flavour,  and  t 
would  advise  all  who  have  not  tried  it  to  include 
it  in  their  seed  order  next  year.  St.  Dathus  is 
equally  good,  a  great  many  of  the  pods  come  in 
pairs,  and  are  well  tilled.  The  rows  of  Peas  havj 
been  well  watered  since  they  first  began  to  run  ii[i 
the  -ticks.  J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 

GLADIOLU8. — The  name  of  the  fine  scarlet 
Gladiolus  with  white  lines  mentioned  on  p.  29.'!  of 
your  recent  issue  as  unnamed  isprinceps.  Although 
sent  out  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  it  was  not  raised 
by  him,  but  by  some  other  German  raiser,  from 
whom  he  bought  the  stock.  He  considers  it  to  be 
the  first  of  a  ne.v  race.  It  is,  as  you  say,  very 
beautiful,  and  it  blojmed  well  with  me  this  summer, 
and  was  much  admired.  W.  B.  O.,  Qaemstown, 
Ireland. 

RUDBECKIA  fulgida.— All  gardeners  know 
liudbeckia  specioaa  as  one  of  the  best  of  hardy 
autumn  plants.  Nursery  catalogues  persist  in 
calling  it  R.  Newmani,  spelling  the  specitic  namn 
in  various  ways,  but  the  two  names  are  generally 
believed  to  refer  to  the  same  plant.  Index  ICewensi «, 
however,  makes  R.  Newmani  (Loudon)  and  R. 
speciosa  (Wenderoth)  both  of  them  good  species, 
printing  them  in  upright  type  ;  though  the  nama 
Newmani  is  entirely  ignored  by  Asa  Gray  and  by 
the  Keio  Hand-list.  Fiom  time  to  time  during  th« 
last  thirty  years  R.  fulgida  has  been  offered  in  nu  - 
sery  catalogues,  but  has  soon  disappeared  agiin.  I 
have  bought  it  more  than  once,  but  it  has  rapidly 
died  out  in  my  garden,  and  as  I  have  lately  been 
asked  about  the  reality  of  the  species,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  anyone  has  cultivated  it  success- 
fully for  long.  Asa  Gray,  in  his  Flora  of  Xortk 
America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200,  tells  us  that  R.  fu)g;d* 
(Aiton)  is  a  true  species,  and  refers,  amongst  other 
illustrations,  to  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  43,  tab. 
1996.  On  referring  to  this,  I  fiod  what  1  shoubl 
take  for  a  very  poor  specimen  of  R.  speciosa.  Is 
might  pass  for  that  plant,  which  Asa  (iray  tells  in 
was  "  long  cultivated  in  gardens  as  R.  fulgida;" 
but  my  experience  of  R.  fulgida,  which  I  have  had  true 
and  recently  imported  from  North  America,  is  that, 
it  is  just  like  a  Bhabby  form  of  R.  speciosa.  As.t 
Gray  assigns  its  district  to  Virginia  and  south- 
wards "in  dry  soils,"  whilst  R.  speciosa  affects 
"moist  ground,"  and  extends  northwards  to 
Michigan.  This  latter  is  certainly  very  impatieno 
of  drought,  and  no  plant  benefits  more  by  a  r  ch 
dressing  an  inch  or  two  thick  iu  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. But  R.  fulgida  was  never  contented  with 
anything  I  could  do  for  it,  and  I  cannot  think  why 
anyone  can  want  it  who  can  grow  R.  speciosa. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

SALVIA  AZUREA  GRANDIFLORA.  — I  Was  pleased 
to  read  on  p.  310  the  remarks  on  the  blue  Salvia 
Pitched,  or  S.  azurea  grand iflora,  at  Kew.  We  grow 
a  good  number  of  them  here,  and  perhaps  a  few 
words  upon  the  culture  we  give  them  may  be 
useful,  although  it  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
afforded  to  S.  splendeas  grandiflora,  S.  Bethelli, 
and  S.  rutilans.  We  used  formerly  to  plant  these 
out  towards  the  end  of  May,  but  found  that  in  lift- 
ing and  potting  them,  a  great  many  shoots  got 
snapped  off  on  account  of  the  wood  being  so  brittle. 
For  the  past  four  years  we  have  grown  them  ia 
pots.  We  do  not  obtain  quite  such  large  plants,  but 
consider  they  produce  a  larger  amount  of  bloom  at 
one  time  than  do  plants  recently  potted- up. 
S.  Pitcheri  and  S.  Bethelli,  unlike  S.  splendens  and 
S.  rutilans,  afford  one  crop  of  flowers  only,  and  do 
not  continue  to  throw  out  side-shoots,  which  bloom 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  are 
welcome  in  October  and  November  by  reason  of  their 
colour.  When  S.  Pitcheri  has  passed  out  of  flower, 
we  cut  the  plants  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  pot, 
and  store  them  away  under  a  stage  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them.  Very  little  or  no  water  is 
afforded  them,  as  this  species  has  tubers  similar 
to  a  Dahlia.  Eirly  in  February  the  plants 
are  removed  to  a  light  pDsition,  and  encouraged 
to  make  growth.  Cuttings  are  taken  when 
these  growths  have  become  4  inches  long,  and 
they  are  inserted  in  3  inch  pots,  and  plunged 
under  a  frame  placed  on  a  hotbed,  where  about 
90  per  cent,  of  them  make  roots.  They  dislike 
too  much  top-heat,  such  as  they  would  be  subjected 
to  in  a  propagating  pit ;  they  are  removed  to 
larger  pots  when  needful.  The  shoots  of  S.  Pitcheii 
should  not  be  pinched  more  than  twice,  or  the 
racemes   of   flower  will  be  very   short,    as    they- 
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require  a  long  season  of  growth.  We  have  plants 
in  7-inch  pots  carrying  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
racemes ;  others  in  5  inch  pots  with  half  that 
number.  Green-fly  should  be  kept  under  by 
dusting  the  foliage  with  tobacco-powder,  or  by 
vaporising.  S.  Piteheri  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
Devon.  With  this  note  are  enclosed  two  racemes 
from  outdoors,  as  well  as  some  from  under  glass. 
J.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens.  [Both  of  the  examples 
are  good,  robust  racemes.  Ed.] 

GRAPE  diamond  jubilee. — I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  I  read  "A.  D.'s"  note  on  p.  210 
concerning  this  new  Grape,  and  it  will  be  news 
indeed  to  the  majority  of  Grape  cultivators  in 
Scotland  to  be  told  it  is  [nothing  else  than  "Black 
Morocco."  This  is  a  serious  blow  to  us  all.  After 
being  told  by  all  our  expert  Grape-growers  that 
this  Diamond  Jubilee  was  the  grandest  Grape  that 
had  ever  been  sent  out  this  century,  "A.  D." 
says  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  say  this 
Grape  is  synonymous  with  Black  Morocco. 
The  seventeen  members  that  gave  that  decision 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  expert  cultivators  of 
the  Grape-vine.  "A.  D.  "  kindly  informs  us  that 
the  Committee  arrived  at  this  conclusion  simply  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bunches.  I  presume  that 
when  Diamond  Jubilee  was  submitted  to  them  for 
certificate,  it  would  be  accompanied  by  its  own 
wood  and  foliage,  and  all  particulars  relating  to  its 
origin.  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  if  the 
Committee  examined  the  foliage  and  wood,  or  if 
they  read  any  correspondence  relating  to  how  it 
originated,  before  they  ventured  to  give  such  a 
direct  slap  in  the  face  to  those  other  Societies 
and  judges  of  high  repute,  who  have  awarded  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  First  class  Certificates.  That  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  is  totally  distinct  from  Black 
Morocco  will,  I  am  certain,  be  abundantly  proved. 
The  foliage  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  wood  when 
growing  are  quite  distinct,  and  so  is  the  fruit  from 
any  samples  of  Black  Morocco  that  I  have  seen  ;  but 
perhaps  I  have  not  seen  Morocco  true.  I  saw  at 
Kippen  the  graft  that  produced  the  Grapes  that 
were  sent  up  to  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  for 
certificate.  It  was  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  stock  was  carrying  over  twenty  bunches  of  ave- 
rage size,  and  the  graft  had  eight  or  nine  bunches 
that  were  perfect  in  colour,  and  carrying  a  splendid 
bloom.  That  proved  to  me,  and  others  who  saw 
them,  that  the  Vine  was  a  good  bearer  ;  and  had 
the  Vine  been  grown  under  less  trying  conditions, 
the  new  Grape  would  have  been  seen  to  better 
advantage.  "A.  D.'s"  suggestion  that  all  new 
Grapes  should  be  tried  at  Chiswick  before  receiving 
the  hall-mark  of  distinctiveness  will,  I  am  afraid, 
meet  with  little  favour.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  not  always  been  very  happy  in  its 
decisions  and  awards.  David  Airdrie,  The  Gardens, 
Larbert  House,  Stirlingshire, 

KNIPHOFIA  CAUSING  IRRITATION  OF  THE  SKIN. 
—With  regard  to  the  editorial  enquiry  concerning 
irritation  of  the  skin  caused  by  Kniphofia,  I  beg  to 
state  that  just  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  engaged  in 
parting  some  large  plants  by  pulling  them  to  pieces 
with  my  bands,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  my 
fingers  were  covered  by  a  number  of  small  pimples, 
with  a  very  irritating  and  burning  sensation, 
similar  to  the  effects  caused  by  Primula  obconica, 
and  even  today  can  still  feel  it,  though,  of  course, 
in  a  much  slighter  degree.  I  was  at  the  time  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  as  a  man  working  with 
me  at  the  same  thing  was  not  affected  in  the  least ; 
so,  probably  like  Primula  obconica,  it  would  not 
affect  all  alike.  Even  now  I  will  not  venture  to 
assert  by  what  part  of  the  plant  the  irritation  was 
caused,  because,  although  I  handled  the  roots  a 
great  deal',  there  were  several  flower-spikes  on  the 
plants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  of  your  readers  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Thos.  Blachnore,  Great  Marlon;. 

CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA  FRUITING— A  specimen  of 
the  above  many-synonymed  subject,  referred  to  on 
p.  293,  is  bearing  several  fruits  in  a  sheltered 
garden  in  the  south-west.  This  may  not  be  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  though  I  have  only  met  with  one 
fruiting  example  previously,  in  which  case  the  two 
fruits  borne  were  small  and  shrivelled  ;  whereas  in 
the  instance  I  now  allude  to  the  ten  fruits  are  well 
developed  and  plump.  The  shrub,  which  is  grow- 
ing in  front  of  an  Orchid-bouse,  is  about  7  feet  in 
height,  and  bushy,  and  in  the  spring  provides  a 
fine  display  of  white  blossoms  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  while  in  its  warm  southern  exposure  it 
is  almost  evergreen.     In  the  winter,  when  plants  of 


Citrus  trifoliata  are  leafless,  they,  at  first  sight, 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Colletia  spinosa,  by 
reason  of  their  long  spines,  which,  however,  differ 
from  those  of  the  Colletia  in  not  being  branched. 
For  forming  an  impenetrable  hedge,  Citrus  trifoliata 
and  the  Colletias,  C.  spinosa  and  C.  cruciata,  would 
prove  invaluable  subjects,  but  in  this  country  their 
culture  is  too  limited  for  their  being  put  to  such  an 
use.  8.  W.  F.,  Kingswear.  [C.  trifoliata  fruited  in 
Canon  Ellacombe's  garden  in  1893  (see  fig.  102  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  IS,  1893).  Ed] 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAWBERRY.— I  enclose  a 
few  trusses  of  fruit  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry. 
They  have  been  cut  from  a  plantation  formed  in 
the  middle  of  July,  from  plants  which  had  been 
forced.  We  have  been  gathering  fruit  from  this 
plantation  since  the  middle  of  September.  I  have 
seen  several  plantations  of  the  variety  St.  Joseph, 
but  the  fruits  have  not  been  comparable  to  ours.  I 
have  also  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit  on  Vicomtesse, 
but  they  are  not  nearly  so  large.  James  Fulton, 
Grim's  Dyke,  Harrow  Weald.  [The  trusses  were 
very  fine  indeed,  and  bore  numerous  fruits,  but 
these  were  unripe.  Had  the  plants  reached  this 
stage  a  month  earlier,  we  should  think  they  would 
have  been  more  UBeful.  Ed  ] 


times  two  species  are  figured  on  the  same  sheet, 
which  is  inconvenient.  The  work  is  published  by 
Gustav  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  and  may  be  commended 
to  those  who  collect  illustrations  of  plants. 


Fig.  102.— suggested  design  for  a  rose  garden. 
(See  Gard.  Chron.,  October  20,  1900,  p.  257.) 

1.— Entrance,  double  arch,  9  ft. 

2.— Single  arches,  9  ft. 

3. — Pillars,  10  ft.,  carrying  festoon  Roses,  15  ft.  apart. 

4.— Central  double  arch,  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  high. 

0.— Triple  arch,  or  to  form  arbonr  for  Climbers,  10  ft. 

high  ;  Standard  Roses,  4  ft.  high. 
Shaded  parts,  beds  for  Dwarf  Roses,  &c. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Plates  of  Garden  Flowers:  "Die  Schbnsten 
Stauden  fiir  die    Schnittblumen   und  Garten 
Kultur."     The  most  beautiful  plants  for  fur- 
nishing cut  flowers  and  cultivation  in  Gardens. 
This  is  a  collection  of  coloured  plates  executed  by 
Mr.    Walter   Miiller,    and    representing    desirable 
plants  for  general  cultivation.    The  text  is  supplied 
by  Herr  Max  Hesdorffer,  the  Editor  of  the  Garten- 
welt.     The  plates  are  well  executed,  and  appeal  to 
those   to  whom  the  German  text  is  of  no  avail. 
Among  the  plants  figured  in  the  numbers  before  us 
are  Centaurea  ruthenica,   C.    dealbata,    Heuchera 
sanguinea,  rosea,  rubescens,  and  alba ;  Doronicum 
caucasicum,  and  D.  magnificum;  Helenium  Hooperi, 
Helianthus    giganteus,    Senecio    pulcher,    Astilbe 
Lemoinei,    Aruncus    silvestris,    various    perennial 
Asters,      Wahlenbergia      grandiflora,      Gaillardia 
hybrida,     Anemone     silvestris     var.     Delphinium 
sinense.     The  plates  are  not  numbered,  and  some- 


Our  Forests  and  Woodlands.  By  John 
Nisbet.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 
This  is  one  of  the  Haddon  Hall  series,  edited  by 
the  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Dewar,  but 
written  by  Mr.  John  Nisbet,  already  favourably 
known  by  his  writings  on  forestry.  The  book  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  contains  much  information 
which  will  attract  and  interest  the  country  gentle- 
man. The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  forestry 
in  the  olden  times  and  the  iniquitous  forest-laws, 
the  rigour  of  many  of  which  was  swept  away  by  the 
Charta  de  Foresta,  passed  in  1225.  The  progress  of 
deforestation  and  the  negligent  management  of 
woods  up  to  the  present  time,  are  treated  of.  At 
present,  according  to  Mr.  Nisbet,  we  have  about 
three  millions  of  acres  of  woodland,  an  amount  so 
inadequate  to  our  requirements,  that  we  have  to 
import  timber  to  the  value  of  over  twenty  -  five 
million  pounds  sterling  every  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  might  be  grown  in  our  own 
country.  Chapters  on  the  Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Elm, 
on  tho  soft  woods,  Alder,  Birch,  Willows,  &c, 
follow,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  chapters  on 
Conifers,  including  the  Douglas  Fir,  whose  average 
annual  production  of  wood  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Conifer  grown  in  Britain.  Eight  acres  on 
Lord  Mansfield's  estate  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  now 
support  1,535  trees,  averaging  75  feet  in  height, 
and  containing  on  the  average  25  cubic  feet  each, 
having  a  total  value  of  about  £194  per  acre.  The 
thinnings  of  1887  sold  for  £34,  and  the  only  expen- 
diture since  then  has  been  £17.  Game  preservation 
and  rabbit  multiplication  grievously  interfere  with 
anything  like  successful  forestry,  though  it  is 
possible  by  management  to  effect  a  compromise 
which  shall  not  entirely  negative  sport,  and  yet 
secure  in  time  a  profitable  return  from  the  wood- 
lands. The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  improvements  needed  in  British 
forestry,  foremost  among  which  is  the  need  for  a 
carefully-devised  working  plan,  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously acted  upon.  As  it  is,  wheu  estates 
change  hands  by  death  of  Unoriginal  proprietors 
or  otherwise,  the  successor  often  finds  himself 
hampered  with  eBtate  expenses,  and  so  the  plan,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  is  no  longer  acted  on,  or  it  is 
modified  so  that  no  comparable  results  can  be 
obtained.  Untold  waste  arises  from  a  want  of 
scientific  method,  but  the  proprietor  who  has  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  estate  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  impoverish  himself  for  the  prospective  advan- 
tage of  his  successors.  These  circumstances  point 
to  the  policy  of  establishing  State  forests,  especi- 
ally in  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  encouraging  private 
owners  by  remission  of  taxation,  as  is  done  in 
France.  "Given  these,"  says  our  author,  "there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  prospects  of  the 
timber  market  of  the  near  future  would  soon  lead 
to  considerable  improvements  in  British  forestry, 
without  appreciably  affecting  the  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  head  of  game  of  all  the  better  sorts  to 
satisfy  the  true  sporting  tastes  of  that  best  of  men, 
the  English  country  gentleman." 


Studies  in  Fossil  Botany.  By  D.  H.  Scott, 
Honorary  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  (Adam  &  Chas.  Black.) 
Under  this  modest  title  Dr.  Scott  publishes  the 
substance  of  certain  lectures  given  by  him  at 
University  College,  London.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  fossil  botany, 
but  to  point  out  the  links  that  have  been  discovered 
in  the  genealogical  chain  which  binds  together  the 
plants  of  former  eras  with  those  which  exist  to-day. 
The  construction  of  a  "genealogical  tree"  is  the 
aspiration  of  botanists.  Each  successive  discovery 
furnishes  additional  data,  but  at  the  same  time 
illustrates  how  visionary  and  remote  is  the  prospect 
of  presenting  a  complete  pedigree.  The  student 
need  not  be  discouraged  at  this,  for  though  he  may 
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not  hope  to  see  the  completed  structure,  the 
portions  he  is  permitted  to  see  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery made  by  two  Japanese  botanists,  Messrs. 
Ikeno  and  Hirase,  of  spermatozoids  in  Ginkgo,  a 
discovery  which  bridges  over  the  gap  between 
Conifers  and  vasoular  Cryptogams.  In  Cycads,  a 
similar  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Webber. 

Dr.  Scott's  chapters  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
comparative  anatomical  structure  of  various  groups 
of  fossil-plants,  such  as  the  Equisetates,  including 
the  Calamites,  the  Lycopodiates,  including  Lepido- 
dendron,  Sigillaria,  and  others  ;  the  Ferns,  Cyca- 
dohlices,  Cordactes,  and  other  groups.  Alluding 
to  the  complexity  and  difficulties  presented  by  the 
attempts  to  discern  the  course  of  evolution,  Dr. 
Scott  illustrates  the  point  by  the  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in  tracing  the  true  history  of  a 
field  crop  or  a  garden  plant.  This  is  so,  no  doubt, 
in  many  cases,  but  it  is  not  universally  true. 
Since  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  the 
history  of  many  of  our  garden  flowers  has  been 
elucidated,  and  the  history  of  the  new  forms  that 
are  constantly  being  evolved  is  fairly  well  known. 
For  those  who  desire  to  gain  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  of  fossil  plants  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  their  descendants,  Dr.  Scott's  book  may  be 
recommended  as  one  of  great  value ;  the  clear 
presentation  of  facts,  the  profound  knowledge 
exhibited,  and  the  cautious  way  in  which  inferences 
are  drawn,  render  this  book  peculiarly  acceptable 
at  the  present  time. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


PARIS   EXHIBITION. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  held  on  October  24  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  was  not  well 
provided  with  exhibits,  if  we  except  the  fruit,  which  again 
filled  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  The  vegetables  were  numerous 
and  good,  but  among  the  flowers  there  were  many  gaps,  and 
few  specially  noticeable  collections.  We  noted  fine  Dahlias 
from  MM.  Vilmorin-Andkieux,  Ferard,  Paillet,  Piennes  & 
Larigaldib,  and  Nonin  ;  pretty  shrub3  from  M.  Moser; 
Strawberries,  still  fine,  from  M.  Millet  and  from  M. 
Rosette  of  Caen ;  Roses  from  M.  Rothbero  and  MM. 
Lev£que  et  Fils;  Cannas,  still  beautiful,  from  MM.  Bil- 
liard, Barre,  Piennes,  and  Larigaldie  ;  Urostigma  sub- 
triplineviruin,  a  new  plant  brought  from  Brazil  and  La  Plata 
by  M.  Edooard  Andre  ;  fine  Pansies  from  M.  Boulanger  ; 
Cycas  and  Palms  from  M.  Moser  ;  Carnations  from  MM. 
Courbron,  Regnier,  and  Lev&jue  et  Fils;  and  from  M. 
des  Digueres  fine  Begonias. 

Orchids  were  still  well  represented,  and  the  selections 
included  spec?ally  one  varieties  of  Vanda  ctvrulea  and  Cattleya 
labiata.  M.  Robert  Lebaudy  (gr.,  M.  Page),  had  a  fine 
group  of  mixed  Orchids  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  splendid 
lot  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  M.  Maune  of  Boulogne 
staged  a  pretty  group  including  various  Orchids  in  season, 
notably  Cattleya  labiata  and  the  variety  albens.  M.  Duval's 
set,  grown  in  leaf-mould,  and  the  Orchids  sent  by  MM. 
Cappe,  Beranek,  and  Regnier,  were  also  good.  M.  Dalle 
sent  a  few  choice  Orchids  arrangel  with  large  foliage  plants, 
a  well-flowered  Dendrobium  PhaUenopsis,  a  fine  Eulopbiella 
grandiflora  (=  Peetersiana  ?),  a  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  and 
other  specimens. 

In  a  small  group,  M.  Bert  showed  a  singular  plant  that 
cannot  yet  he  commented  upon  :  a  Cattleya  gigas  with  a 
very  large  and  curiously-coloured  bloom  ;  and  another  much 
smaller  flower,  as  yet  not  fully  open,  of  quite  a  diflerent  and 
very  pale  colouring. 

M.  Maron  of  Brunoy  staged  some  splendid  seedlings, 
among  them  a  novelty :  Lrelio-Cattleya  Bowringiana  x 
blessensis,  a  very  small  flower,  but  nicely  formed  ;  the  well- 
opened  lip  white,  edged  with  velvety  purplish-red  ;  L.  inter- 
medio  flava  var.  Bijou  d'Or  is  a  new,  bright  yellow  variety ; 
the  fine  L.  callistoglossa  Chantrieri  is  very  warm  in  colouring  ; 
Cattleya  x  Marouis  had  eight  flowers  on  a  raceme  ;  and  C.  x 
Adonis  was  staged,  also  C.  x  Olivia  ;  and  a  pretty  variety  of 
Lselio-Cattleya  Boreli  among  other  Orchids.  G.  T.  G. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  29.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  when 
First-class  Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  following  varieties: — 

C.  Calvat,  1S99.— A  pretty  incurved  Japanese  variety  of  pale 
mauve  colour,  with  good  petal,  pointed  at  tips.  From  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon  (Award  of 
Merit). 


C.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bryant.— A  large  rosy-purple  coloured  Japanese 
flower,  with  silver  reverse.  Centre  full  and  pretty.  From 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenland*  Gardens,  Henley  (First-class 
Certificate). 

C.  Miss  Evelyn  Douglcts.—A  reflexed  Japanese  flower  of  deep 
mauve  colour.  From  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thiumpton  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby  (First-class  Certificate). 

t'.  Miss  Millicent  Sichardson.  —  A  Japanese  flower  of 
amaranth-purple  colour,  with  silver  reverse.  Blooms  very 
large,  but  not  of  much  depth.  From  Mr.  Richardson,  Ware 
(Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham.—A  very  light  purple  Japanese  in- 
curved flower,  with  silver  reverse  ;  very  large,  with  broad 
florets.— From  Mr.  Geo.  Mii.eham,  Emlyn  House  Gardens, 
Leatherhead  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  Scottish  Chuf.—  Apparently  a  very  variable  flower  ;  colour 
pale  lemon.  Two  of  the  blooms  shown  were  of  the  smooth* 
petalled  Japanese  type,  but  in  another  the  tips  of  petals  were 
much  incurved.     From  Mr.  H.  Weeks  (First-class  Certificate). 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

Thursday,  October  25.  —  Members  present :  Messrs.  G 
Shorland  lid],  H.  Worthington,  R.  Ashworth,  A.  Warburton, 
W.  Thompson,  J.  Robson,  W.  Stevens,  J.  Cypher,  P.  Weathers 
(Hon.  Sec). 

There  was  a  very  nice  display  of  plants  on  this  occasion, 
and  several  good  groups  were  staged. 

J.  [Leemann,  Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  Edge),  exhibited  a  choice  group,  to  which  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  awarded.  There  were  maoy  [interesting  plants, 
including  a  notable  specimen  of  Cattleya  x  Mantini  var. 
nobilior,  ab'aze  with  bloom,  which  received  a  cultural  Certifi- 
cate ;  a  pretty  form  of  Cattleya  x  Hardyana  received  an 
Award  of  Merit,  and  a  like  award  going  to  Leemann's  variety 
of  Lielio-Cattleya  X  "  Henry  Greenwood." 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr. 
Stevens),  also  staged  a  nice  group  of  plants,  for  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awardei.  A  finely  gTown  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Jubilee  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate. 
There  were  in  the  collection  several  fine  plants  of  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  var.  autumnalis,  which  flowering  at  this  season 
would  seem  to  beta  distinct  variety,  it  is  not  so  large  as  E. 
vitellinum  majus,  but  is  apparently  of  easier  culture. 

Richard  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr. 
Pidsley),  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  "  Oliver  Ashworth,"  a  striking  ^flower  of  middle 
size,  good  shape,  and  heavily  marked  with  spots  of  dark 
reddish-brown. 

Harry  Worthington,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Went), 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  an  uncommon  form  of 
Cypripedium  callosum  var.  Sandene,  a  variety  distinct  in 
flowers  and  foliage  from  the  ordinary  forms,  and  a  strong 
suggestion  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  in  the  foliage  is  remarked. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr. 
Lofthouse),  received  First-class  Certificates  for  Cypripedium 
X  I'Ansoni,  a  fine  Morganize  hybrid,  and  for  C.  x  Olivia, 
previously  shown  (and  Certificated)  by  Mr.  S.  Gratrix. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  exhibited 
Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  "  Ruby  "  (Award  of  Merit),  and 
O.  nebulosum  album,  which  has  previously  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

W.[Duckworth,  Esq.,  Shawe  Hall,  Flixton(gr.,  Mr.Tindall), 
staged  a  group  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  aurea  principally, 
making  therewith  a  telling  little  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded. 

D.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers), 
sent  Dendrobium  Phala?nopsis  var.  hololeuca,  which  plant  was 
dealt  with  at  the  last  meeting,  the  committee  confirming  their 
award  of  a  First-class  Certificate. 

F.  W.  Tattersall,  Esq.,  Crookleigh,  Morecambe  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Grant),  staged  a  small  group  consisting  principally  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  for  which  a  Vote  of  Thanks  was  given. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Goosensiana,  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Schilleriana  x  C.  granulosa.  The  same  firm  exhibited  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Antigone  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Trianeei). 

Mr.  J.  Cvpher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  nice  group  of  plants, 
containing  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes,  and  Cypripediums  princi- 
pally, and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  P.  IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'.— "Fruit  Trees  in 
Pots"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.,  of  Gunnersbury,  before  the  members  of  the  above 
Association  at  their  fortnightly  meeting  on  Monday  last. 
The  subject  was  placed  before  the  members  in  a  very  clear 
but  comprehensive  manner  under  the  following  headings:  — 
Construction  of  houses  ;  forcing  and  non-forciog ;  pot  culture 
versus  planted-out  trees  ;  the  longevity  of  trees  in  pots ; 
when  to  purchase ;  what  to  purchase  ;  when  to  pot ;  potting  ; 
soils  ;  pots  and  sizes  ;  watering  ;  manures  ;  ventilation  ;  tem- 
perature; pruning;  thinning  the  crop;  gathering;  insects; 
out-door  treatment ;  and  varieties. 

An  exhibit  of  flowers  cut  from  the  open  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  William  Townseno,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  com- 
prising thirty-eight  varieties.  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigo,  The  Gardens, 
"Samoa,"  Reading,  staged    a    very  nice  lot  of  Ca'adiums; 


whilst  Mr.  Hudson  showed  four  varieties  of  Apples  "and 
four  varieties  of  Pears,  grown  under  the  treatment,  he 
described. 

Chislehurat  Gardeners'  Association.  —  The  tenth 
session  of  this  Association  of  Gardeners  lias  commenced.  The 
Association  has  done  much  good  in  past  years,  and  added 
not  a  little  by  means  of  concerts  and  exhibitions  to  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  On  Tuesday  October  23, 
the  members  had  a  lecture  from  their  President,  Mr.  J.  Lync, 
gardener  of  Foxbury,  upon  the  work  of  the  season  in  kitchen, 
flower,  and  fruit-garden.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
all  connected  with  this  body  of  gardeners  to  be  informed 
that  its  finances  are  in  good  order,  and  its  power  for  good 
unimpaired. 

St.  John's  (Sevenoaka)  Gardeners'.— inconnection with 
the  above  Society,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  St.  John's  Hall  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell.  Mr.  Cannell  took 
for  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  "The  Garden  and  its  Worth," 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  collection  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, including  Onions  (some  weighing  3  lb),  Parsnips,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Beet,  Leeks,  Carrots,  &c.  Mr.  Cannell 
is  a  vegetarian,  and  pleaded  for  vegetables  to  have  the 
first  place  at  a  meal,  instead  of  the  secondary  place, 
as  at  present,  in  most  Engliih  home3,  and  gave  it  as  his  con- 
viction, grounded  on  experience,  that  we  should  all  enjoy 
better  health  if  we  ate  more  vegetables  and  fruit  instead  of 
meat.  To  show  the  value  of  some  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
winter,  Mr.  Cannell  brought  with  him  a  dish  of  cooked  Beans — 
the  variety  named  The  Czar,  a  white  Runner  Bean.  These 
are  larger  than  the  Haricot,  and  can  be  grown  by  anyone  who 
has  a  garden,  however  small.  He  also  brought  a  dish  of 
cooked  Gourd— the  "American  Squash."  Both  these  dishes 
were  handed  round  for  the  audience  to  taste,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  they  were  excellent.  Mr.  Cannell. 
spoke  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  at  the  close  was 
accorded  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks. 

Beckenham  Horticultural.— The  room  at  the  Church 
House  was  too  small  to  conveniently  accommodate  the 
audience  and  exhibits  at  the  last  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
October  26.  Mr.  W.  Harris  read  a  paper  on  "  Bulbs,"  par- 
ticularly Dutch  Bulbs,  Iris,  Ixias,  Lilies,  and  a  lively  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  Lilium  Harrisii.  The  diseases  of  L. 
candiduro,  Spanish  Irises,  and  Montbretias,  and  various 
matters  connected  with  bulb  culture  were  discussed. 

The  exhibits  consisted  of  a  fine  display  of  winter- flowering 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son  ;  two  sprays  of  Phaltenopsis 
Schroderiana  distiact,  two  varieties  of  Ladia  pr&stans,  with  a 
fine  flower-spike  of  Vanda  cwrulea,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Day, 
gr.  to  H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  ,  Trowell,  gr.  to- 
Mrs.  Link,  contributed  a  plant  of  Oncidium  incurvum  carry- 
ing long  sprays  of  blossoms,  and  a  bowl  of  Lily  of  Valley  from 
retarded  crowns  put  in  on  October  5  ;  the  spikes,  individual 
bells,  and  foliage,  were  remarkably  strong.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Harris  for  his  paper,  also  to  those  who  had 
contributed  plants  and  flowers,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Burge,  who  so 
ably  occupied  the  chair. 


New  Inventions. 


WILLIAMSON'S  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SUPPORT. 
The  invention  consists  of  a  small  cast-iron 
bracket  (affixed  to  the  show-board  by  two  small 
wood  Ecrews),  and  a  steel  wire  with  a  double  loop 
to  hold  the  flower-tube.  The  wire  is  adjusted  by 
a  small  thumb-screw.  By  means  of  this  support 
the  flowers  can  easily  be  adjusted  so  as  to  display 
them  to  the  beBt  advantage.  The  apparatus,, 
which  is  very  inexpensive,  can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Williamson,  24,  Bury  Street,  Lancashire  Hill,. 
Stockport. 

©bituarp. 

JOHN  MORLE. — We  regret  to  record  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Morle,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  held  the  position  of  foreman  for  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  their  Southfields 
Nursery.  Mr.  Morle  was  known  to  a  large  number 
of  gardeners,  who,  in  various  capacities,  have  had 
some  connection  with  these  nurseries.  Deceased 
was  at  his  post  on  Saturday  last,  and  we  believe 
was  out-of-doors  also  on  Sunday,  but  died  on  the 
following  day,  Monday,  the  immediate  cause  of. 
death  being  apoplexy. 


Enquiry. 

Is  there  any  Ornamental   Crab  that    is    really 
transparent  ? 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Atflv,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  :  G.  Nottage,  Mill 
House,  Bourne  End,  sends  a  tine  specimen,  5 
iucbes  across,  and  nearly  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference, which  weighed  1  lb.  0  oz.     We  received 

'    a  fruit  of  this  variety  in   1893,   the    weight   of 

ft  which  was  1  lb.  12  oz. 

Chrysanthemum  Buds  :  Tyntesfield,  W.  B.  The 
condition  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  especially  in 
cases  of  varieties  of  the  Carnot  type.  The  con- 
dition is  due  to  immaturity  of  the  plants.  The 
wood  of  your  plants  is  not  sufficiently  "  ripened  " 
as  th9  cultivator  would  describe  it,  and  this  may 
he  due  to  you  having  used  too  much  stimulant, 
or  you  have  not  sufficiently  exposed  the  plants 
and  shoots  to  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  air. 
"  Check  ''  is  another  cause  of  the  buds  developing 
lateral  buds  instead  of  florets.  The  plants  need 
to  be  kept  growing  and  maturing  steadily, 
without  check,  whether  it  be  during  their  grow- 
ing stage,  or  when  they  are  developing  blooms. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  H.  The  Cucumbers  on 
arrival  had  the  tip-end  of  the  almost  full-grown 
fruit  shrivelled.  On  this  diseased  part,  and 
also  downwards  on  the  still  firm  parts,  were 
numerous  soft  spots  from  J  to  i-inch  in  diameter, 
and  extending  some  distance  below  the  skin  ; 
these  were  covered,  or  soon  became  covered, 
with  a  greenish  mould,  a  species  of  Cladosporium 
which  has  been  before  observed  on  indoor 
Cucumbers,  attacking  them  in  the  same  way. 
The  fruits  are  too  large  to  allow  spraying  with 
fungicides.  If  the  air  of  the  houses  could  be 
kept  drier  as  the  fruits  approach  maturity,  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  would  probably  be  checked. 

Cytiscs  fragrans  (Genista)  :  W.  G.  S.  G.  In  the 
spring  young  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
placed  in  a  close  warm  frame,  or  in  pots  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam  covered  with  bell  glasses, 
and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tree  leaves  or  Oak 
bark,  root  readily.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  bed  may  be  SO0,  that  of  the  air 
65°.  Half-ripened  shoots  taken  in  July,  with 
or  without  a  heel,  and  placed  in  pots  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  surfaced  with  clean  silver  sand, 
and  covered  with  bell-glasses,  will  root  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  cuttings  in  any  case  must  be 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  Time  required 
in  the  spring  three  to  four  weeks,  in  the  summer 
four  to  tire  weeks.  These  plants  can  be  success- 
fully layered,  and  a  nice  little  plant  obtained  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

Finley  Lawn-Rake  :  Severed  Enquirers.  The 
address  is,  Finley  Lawn-Rake  Co.,   Joliet,  111., 

U.S.  A. 

Floral  Clocks  :  Miss  Davis.  You  will  find  a  list 
in  the  Natural  History  r>f  Plants,  by  Kerner  & 
Oliver,  vol.  ii.,  p.  212-215. 

Fruits  for  a  South  Wall  :  Gardener.  In 
addition  to  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  you  should 
plant  Brown  Turkey  and  Negro  Largo  Figs,  and 
fears  Easter  Beurru,  Knight's  Monarch,  Van  Mon's 
Lion  le  Clerc,  Duchesse  d'Angoulome,  Huyshe's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Huyshe's  Prince  Consort,  and 
Chaumontelle.  These  are  mid-season  or  late 
varieties,  for  which  early  varieties  might  be 
substituted,  so  as  to  have  extra  early  fruits, 
say,  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Citron  des  Cannes, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Beunv  de  l'Assomption,  and 
Beum;  d'Amanlis.  Timely  gathering  of  the 
fruits  of  early  varieties  must  receive  attention, 
or  the  flesh  will  be  mealy. 

Gardeners'  own  Potato  Crop  :  Farleigh.  We 
think  you  would  have  been  well  advised  to  have 
lifted  the  crop,  a  perquisite,  in  your  own  time, 
and  not  have  disregarded  your  employer's  in- 
structions by  employing  the  garden  men.  You 
cannot  claim  the  tubers  now  that  you  are 
dismissed  from  the  situation. 

Lotus  Seeds  from  Kashmir  :  Lotus.  Sow  the 
seeds  iu  loamy  soil  in  pots,  and  sink  the  latter  in 
the  spring  in  tubs  filled  with  water,  and  place 
them  in  the  greenhouse  or  intermediate-house. 
When  the  seeds  have  germinated,  the  pots  may 
be  sunk  into  mounds  of  loam  and  manure, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool,  lake,  or 
sluggish  stream.  The  roots  need  not  be  more 
than  3  feet  below  the  water  level.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  forthwith,  and  the  soil  kept 
un;formly  and  moderately  moist. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  ivith  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  willbe  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.    Delay  in  any  case  isoftenunavoidable. — 

T.  F.  Tories.  1,  Rondelet ;  2,  Rousselet  de 
Meestre  ;  3,  Fondantede  Malines  ;  4,  not  in  con- 
dition for  naming  ;  5,  Gendebien  ;  0,  Warner's 
King. — A.  F.  T.  1,  unknown  ;  2,  Verte  Longue  ; 

3,  Doyenne  d' Alec  con. — IV.  H.  Y.  1,  Ambrette 
d'Hivet;  2,  Brown  Beurre  ;  3,  Van  Along.  Leon 
Leclerc  ;    4,  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  5,  Durondeau  ;   0, 

6,  Louis  Gregoire. — Edgar.  1,  Beurrt'  Benoit  ; 
2,  Bergamotte  Thonin  ;  3,  Marie  Louise ;  4, 
Hormead  Pearmain  ;  5,  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main ;  6,  Red  Ingestre. — A.  B.  1,  rotten;  2, 
Lawrence;  3,  Ribston  Pearmain;  4,  Harvey's 
Pippin  ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  0,  Hawthornden. — 
Comber.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Winter 
Pearmain ;  3,  Duchess'  Favourite  :  4,  Dr. 
Harvey. — A.  W.  Scarlet  Crofton. — /.  E.  1, 
Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Scarlet  Tiffing;  3,  not  re- 
ceived ;  4,  Tillington  ;  5,  Nonpareil ;  0,  Seek- 
no-farther. —  A.  N.  The  labels  were  tied  to 
the  stalks  of  the  fruit ;  tbey  had  become  moist 
through  the  decay  of  one  of  the  fruits,  and  being 
of  thin  paper,  had  become  separated  from  the 
respective  fruits,  so  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  names  clear  to  you  without 
considerable  explanation.  Pieces  of  well  gummed 
paper,  duly  numbered,  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the 
fruits,  is  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  distinguishing  them.  —  Newland.  Your 
fruits  were  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
consequently  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  them.  1,  Reinette 
Franche  ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  3,  Calville  Malingre  ; 

4.  Norfolk  Bearer  ;  5,  Flanders  Pippin  ;  0,  Tower 
of  Glamis.  —  Old  Subscriber.  1,  Scarlet  Pear- 
main ;  5,  Hawthornden  ;  6,  Emperor  Alexander  ; 

7,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  8,  Grange.  The  Pear  is 
Soldat-Laboreur.  You  have  exceeded  the  num- 
ber allowed  by  our  rules.  The  other  fruits  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  issue. — H.  B.  1,  Cale- 
basse  ;  2,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Allen's  Everlasting  ; 
4,  Calville  Malingre  ;  5,  Augustus  Pearmain  ; 
6,  Beurre  Superfin. — T.  T.  Essex.  If  all  corres- 
pondents who  submit  fruits  for  name  would 
furnish  as  full  particulars  as  you  have  done,  our 
task  would  be  materially  lightened.  Your  Pear 
is  the  Black  Worcester,  one  of  the  Warden  type, 
very  interesting,  and  of  early  date.  The  Iron 
Pear  is  the  Poire  de  Fer  of  French  pomologists. 
The  fruits  are  attacked  by  the  Scab  Fungus — 
Fuscicladium  dendriticum — which  has  been  re- 
peatedly described  in  these  pages.  Spraying 
with  copper- sulphate  is  the  best  remedy,  but  if 
the  tree  is  a  large  one,  it  will  be  a  difficult  task. 
The  Apple  is  Pitmaston  Pineapple. —  W.  H.  D. 
Pears  too  much  decayed  to  be  recognised. 

Names  of  Plan  ts  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. —  if.  C.  must  think  an 
Editor's  duty  is  to  name  specimens.  He  sends 
no  fewer  than  nineteen,  mostly  leaves  without 
flowers.  We  name  a  few,  and  must  request  our 
correspondent  not  to  send  more  than  six  on 
another  occasion.  1,  Ricinus  communis,  a  tender 
annual,  will  live  if  kept  under  glass  for  a  longer 
period ;  2,  Begonia ;  3,  Lobelia  cardinalis  ;  4, 
Poa  trivialis,  hardy  in  the  south  ;  5,  Delphinium  ; 
6,  Gazania,  garden  variety  ;  7,  Veronica  Ander- 
soni  var.  ;  8,  Nerium  Oleander,  not  hardy  ;  10, 
Conoclinium  ianthinum  ;  12,  Panax  Victoria; ;  13, 
Fittonia  argyroneura  ;  14,  Maranta;  18,  Acacia; 
19,  Myrtus  communis.  Take  up  your  Fuchsias 
and  pot  or  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a  cold  pit. 
Centaurea  may  be  potted  up,  aod  kept  in  a  cold 
house  ;  almost  hardy. —  W.  B.  Your  specimen 
has  the  sessile  leaves  of  Q.  pedunculata,  but  the 
short-stalked  acorns  are  those  of  Q  sessilillora  I 
It  is  such  specimens  as  your's  which  lead 
botanists  to  conclude  that  there  is  but  one 
species.  You  do  not  say  what  is  the  habit  of 
your  tree.  If  the  branches  are  ascending,  not 
much  contorted,  then  we  should  call  it  sessiliflora. 
If  the  branches  are  spreading  and  contorted,  then 
we  should  call  it  pedunculata. — Edgar.  1, 
Helenium   autumnale   striatum  ;    2,   We   cannot 


name  the  Aster. — E.  C.  L.  12,  Cupressus 
(Retinospora)  pisifera ;  13,  Perhaps  Magnolia 
acuminata,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  from  the  leaf 
only;  16.  Pinus  radiata  (syn.  insigois). — A.  B. 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum.  For  the  Croton- 
kaves,  see  ''  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  p.  284. 
—  B.  W.  Eptdendrum  cochleatum. — Subscriber. 
5,  Carex  scaposa,  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6950).  The 
localities  for  this  plant  are  the  Li  Fan  Shan 
Mountains,  and  the  "  Interior  of  Amoy,"  where 
Swinhoe  found  it.  It  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Eu- 
Carex. — Rusinurbe.  We  should  call  itPyrus  Aria, 
but  the  species  is  \ery  variable. — Armitage  &  Co. 
Euonymus  europfeus. —  H.  J.  M.  Ipomopsis 
elegans. — Box  labelled  "Octopus."  Viburnum 
Opulus. — F.  W.  Crat.-egus  coccinea. — A.  G.  1, 
Salix  myrtilloides  ;  2,  S.  purpurea  ;  3,  not  found  ; 
4,  Salix  cinerea ;  5,  S.  viminalis.  The  Koiphotia 
had  fallen  to  pieces. — Zuri-h.  Both  garden  forms 
of  Aster  erieoides. — W.  H.  1,  Ulmus  montana 
pendula  ;  2.  a  Poppy  ;  3,  Sedum  rupestre  ;  4, 
Iberis ;  5,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  ;  6,  7,  Saxi- 
fraga,  perhaps  granulata  ;  8,  Sedum  sexan- 
gulare  ;  9,  Rondeletia  speciosa  ;  10,  Saxifraga  ; 
11,  a  Phlox.  All  wretched  scrap?,  mostly  with- 
out flowers.— E.  M.  W.  Cattleya  Eldorado.  A 
white  petalled  form  of  it — L.  A.  Justicia 
carnea  of  gardens.  The  Ivy-leafed  Pelargonium 
could  not  rightly  be  shown  in  the  Zonal  Class. — 
P.  W.  Stanhopea  oculata,  and  Cattleya  inter- 
media, both  very  fine  varieties. — Jones.  Pteris 
argyraei.  —  G.  C.  L.  Lonicera  Ledebouri.  — 
Huish  ELiscopi.  "Enclosed"  did  not  come  to 
hand. — M.  A.  S.  Clematis  cirrosa. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches  in  Forcing  -  house 
facing  North  :  A.  N.  It  is  very  unusual  for 
these  fruits  to  be  planted  in  forcing-houses  facing 
the  north  ;  and  in  the  case  of  trees  fruiting  late, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mature  the  wood  suffi- 
ciently to  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year. 
With  early-ripening  f  ruitit  might  be  done.  Yrou  are 
too  far  north  for  this  kind  of  house  to  be  a  success. 

Oaks  :  Young  Gardener.  We  cannot  tell  from  the 
laaves  only,  but  we  imagine  your  leaves  to  be 
those  of  Q  pedunculata.  The  galb  originate  in 
the  axil  of  the  leaves. 

Peach- leaves  :  Correspondent.  The  characters 
derived  from  the  leaf-glands  are  very  constant, 
and  not  very  subject  to  vary.  Dr.  Hogg  has 
kidney-shaped  glands,  Grosse  Mignonne  has 
round  glands,  and  Stirling  Castle  has  no  glands. 
See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxii.,  part  2,  p.  208. 

Plums  for  a  Wall  with  Northern  Aspect  : 
Gardener.  Washington,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Coe's  Late  Red,  Columbia,  Brahy's  Green  Gage, 
Bryanstone  Gage,  Blue  Imperatrix,  Bleeker's 
Yellow,  Belvoir,  Angelina  Burdett,  Prune 
d'Agen,  Fotheringham,  Guthrie's  Lite  Green, 
Jefferson,  Kirke's  Late  Rivers,  Purple  Gage,  and 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Hative.  These  are  excel- 
lent late  and  early  dessert  varieties,  which  would 
come  into  use  later  than  when  planted  in  the 
full  sun  or  on  walls  with  other  aspects,  the 
later  ones  greatly  prolonging  the  season  of  Plums. 
The  shoots  should  be  laid  in  rather  thinly  if  the 
trees  are  grown  of  fan-shape. 

Tomato  Seedlings  :  G.  S.  B.  Probably  the  seed- 
lings are  growing  together  too  thickly.  The 
condition  of  some  of  them  is  due  to  some  detail 
in  their  cultivation,  and  not  to  fungus. 

Twelve  Roses  for  Forcing  :  Chronicle  Reader. 
Teas — Adam  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Comtesse  Riz»  du  Pare,  Francesca  Kriiger, 
Homere,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Niphetos,  May  Rivers  ;  or  ths  fol- 
lowing Hybrid  Teas  may  be  substituted  for  an 
equal  number  of  Teas — Camoens,  Grace  Darling, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

Walnuts  :  A.  K.  asks  what  creature  can  have  per- 
forated his  Walnuts  near  the  pointed  end  ?  We 
can  only  suppose  it  to  have  been  some  bird.  A 
squirrel  would  not  have  left  the  task  incomplete. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  W.  Benson  (Limited). — 
J.  U.— W.  W.— E.  G.— L.  C—  W.  H.,  Galway-S.  B., 
Margate-A.  B.— Subscriber,  Worksop-M.  F.  R—  W.  D., 
Suffolk  -W.  D.,  Elrastree— J.  E.  P.— A.  J.  L.— J.  C.  W.— 
G.  J.  F.—O.  C.— H.  Nichols— Paul  Walter  (nothing  has  yet 
arrived  from  Magdeburg)-J.  E.  W.— H.  S  -J.  S.-J.  Udale 
— W.  W.-Seots  Fir— J.  M.— B.  C—  G.  E.  C— J.  M.  S.— 
Young  Gardener— H.  R.  M.— Fisher,  Son.  &  Sibray-B.  C, 
cannot  name— J.  W.— A.  O.— W.  VI.— A.  8.— L.  B.-D.  W.S. 
— Robert  Piper  (answered  above  under  "  fl."J— H.  A.  P. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,    ee  p.  x.) 
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IN    A    COUNTY   DOWN    GAEDEN. 

"November  take  flail,  let  ships  no  more  sail  " 

— Old  Proverb. 

AUTUMN  is  now  in  full  colour,  the  Horse- 
Chestnuts  are  dark  crimson  and  light 
yellow,  the  Limes  are  delicately  coloured  and 
drooping,  the  Ash  is  still  dark  green  with  light 
green  seed-pods,  a  few  red  berries  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  still  remain,  and  still  the 
Spanish -Chestnut  is  clad  in  its  burnished 
green  and  gold,  and  notched  foliage.  The 
Snowberry,  with  its  waxen  balls,  is  used  in 
several  places  here  for  a  hedge,  but  Evergreen 
Privet  is  a  quicker  grower,  and  a  better  fence. 
Cherry-trees  grow  crimson  and  russet  day  by 
•day,  and  young  Beech-hedges  are  already 
■brown.  The  Maples  have  lost  the  gloss  of 
summer,  the  red  haws  and  the  crimson  buckies 
are  nearly  all  the  colours  of  berries  that  we  see. 
The  Poplars  will  soon  be  as  bare  as  mast  poles, 
and  then  winter,  with  its  moaning  winds,  will 
steal  in. 

We  have  just  got  our  garden  well  cleaned-up 
for  the  autumn,  and  have  planted  a  new  plot 
of  St.  Joseph  Strawberries  in  a  south  border, 
tin  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  sun 
.now  shining.  We  have,  besides  the  bulbs 
already  planted,  ordered  some  others  which  we 
will  get  in  this  month.  These  consist  of  English 
Iris,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Tigridias,  Hyaciuthus 
candicans,  Allium  neapolitum,  Alstrcemerias, 
Babianas,  Ornithogalunis,  Tritonias,  Triteleas, 


and  Zephyrantes.  The  Kaltir  Lily,  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  is  now  flowering  freely,  and  is  useful 
with  Madame  Desgranges  Chrysanthemums  for 
cutting.  Cactus  Dahlias  are  very  fine  this  year, 
and  we  prefer  them  to  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  often 
disappointed  in  the  size  of  the  plant  one  gets 
when  purchasing.  Cannas  have  flowered  very 
freely,  and,  like  the  white-throated  Pentstemon 
Apple  Blossom,  deserve  a  bed  to  themselves. 

Night-scented  Stock,  should,  if  possible,  be 
planted  near  to  the  entrance  of  a  garden,  as  the 
approach  is  decidedly  enhanced  by  a  well 
chosen  fragrance.  Tuberoses  should  be  grown 
by  everyone  who  has  command  of  a  greenhouse, 
as  they  too  are  an  acquisition,  and  a  greenhouse 
or  garden  without  fragrance  is  wanting  in  one 
of  its  most  attractive  elements.  Tea  Roses, 
Carnations,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Lavender, 
Thyme,  and  even  the  modest  Musk,  have  all 
their  associations,  and  who  would  be  without 
the  Violet,  or  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  !  A  strong 
clump  of  Christmas  Roses  looks  green  and 
flourishing.  The  plant  requires  plenty  of  well 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould.  We  have  just 
finished  planting  perennial  Phloxes,  new 
Pit-onies,  new  Irises,  Montbretias,  Mimulus, 
and  Fuchsias ;  and  have  put  in  a  number  of 
cuttings  of  Roses,  Lavender,  Pentstemons, 
Myrtles,  and  common  red  Fuchsias. 

Our  Hyacinths  are  covered  up  in  their  pots, 
and  are  placed  in  the  dark  until  their  roots 
form  and  work  freely.  The  Evening  Primrose, 
Oenothera,  is  very  useful,  as  well  as  being 
fragrant  ;  we  have  planted  some  of  these, 
together  with  two  new  Sedums.  These  I  have 
not  labelled  yet,  but  will  do  so  some  day  when 
I  get  time  and  opportunity.  We  use  zinc 
labels,  and  fix  them  in  the  ground  to  any  plants 
with  a  forgetable  name.  Labelling  has  many 
advantages,  and  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  turn  one  up,  and  show  a  rare  plant "s  name 
to  a  friend.  I  always  write  the  name  of  the 
year,  and  the  place  the  plant  came  from,  on  my 
labels,  as  in  this  way  one  is  able  to  trace  good 
and  bad  productions. 

I  have  inserted  a  number  of  cuttings  of  Am- 
pelopsis  Veitchi  under  a  spare  light,  and  in 
this  way  hope  to  raise  a  stock.  The  beautiful 
autumn  bronze  of  the  foliage  is  very  fine  here 
now.  A  white  Passion-flower  (Constance  Elliot) 
has  grown  10  feet  here  this  season. 

We  have  made  up  a  spring  border  with 
white  Arabis  and  Forget- me-Not.  Purple 
Crocuses,  white  Arabis,  yellow  Alyssum,  and 
Forget  me-Not,  in  lines,  make  a  bright  spring 
border,  and  enliven  the  garden  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  We  have  planted  about 
fifty  clumps  of  single  blue  Violets  for  spring 
flowering,  and  intend  filling  a  small  frame  with 
Princess  of  Wales  for  early  bloom.  Montbretia 
Potsii  have  now  been  divided  up  into  smaller 
clumps.  Each  of  the  bulbs  is  planted  singly, 
3  or  4  inches  apart,  in  strong  soil.  The  Mont- 
bretias were  all  very  fine  here  this  year.  We 
have  given  many  of  these  to  friends,  as  well  as 
Feather-grass — Stipa  pennata  ;  and  when  one 
can  spare  anything  of  this  nature,  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  beautified  at  little  cost. 

The  harvest  thanksgiving  here  is  over,  it  was 
a  splendid  peal  of  earnest  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  chancel 
was  decorated  with  Chrysanthemums  and  Mari- 
golds, fruit  and  vegetables,  Pampas-grass,  and 
long  trailing  green  Irish  Ivy  ;  the  pulpit  was 
festooned  with  Virginian  Creeper  and  Tritomas, 
or  Kniphofias  ;  the  pillars  were  circled  with 
Irish  Ivy,  and  based  with  yellow  sheaves  of 
corn,  and  the  brackets  of  burnished  brass  were 


enfolded  with  dark  red  bracken  and  Chrysan- 
themums ;  and  the  sermon  on  the  text  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap," 
was  singularly  impressive  and  appropriate.  We 
are  making  up  a  new  Rose-bed  here  now,  and 
have  taken  out  the  soil  about  two  feet  deep  ;  at 
the  bottom  of  this  excavation  we  have  placed  a 
layer  of  stones,  and  over  this  a  thick  layer  of 
leaves  and  road  rubbish,  then  a  good  thick 
layer  of  decayed  farmyard-manure,  then  old 
sods  cut  in  pieces,  and  finally,  some  good  rich 
loam.  When  this  settles  down,  we  will  plant 
our  new  Rose3,  and  mulch  them  with  another 
layer  of  good  farmyard-manure.    W.  S. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


HELICHRYSUM  GULIELMI  {Ewjler).* 
(See  fig.  103,  p.  331.) 
H.  Gulielmi  is  the  first  to  bloom  of  a  set  of  threa, 
including  H.  Newii  f  (Oliver  &  Hiern),  and  a  species 
allied  to  H.  formosum,  but  not  named,  of  which  the 
seed  gathered  on  Mount  Kilima-njaro  in  Central 
Africa,  was  sent  to  that  well-known  introducer  of 
tine  new  plants,  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden- 
Baden,  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  of  Leipzig.  These  have 
made  most  vigorous  growth,  planted  out  in  my 
garden  during  this  summer,  and  have  grown  into 
much  larger  plants  than  H.  Gulielmi,  but  as  yet 
show  no  sign  of  blooming.  They  have  been  care- 
fully lifted  into  big  pots,  as  they  are  of  course  not 
in  the  least  degree  hardy,  and  I  quite  hope  to  see 
them  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  or 
coming  spring.  H.  Gulielmi,  named  after  the 
German  Emperor,  is  most  free  blooming,  everyone 
of  the  six  shoots  of  my,  by  no  means  over-large 
plant,  having  produced  a  good  bunch,  similar  to 
the  one  figured,  p.  334,  and  bearing  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  pure  white  flowers,  some  of  them  on 
separate  footstalks,  and  others  in  two's,  three's, 
and  four's,  on  a  stem.  I  hear  from  Herr  Leichtlin, 
that  it  is  very  variable,  both  in  size  of  head,  and 
colour  of  flower,  some  plants  bearing  bunches  of 
flower  twice  as  large  as  others,  and  the  colour 
varying  from  deep  rosy  red,  to  several  degrees  of 
whiteness.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  young  shoots 
freely  produced  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  which 
can  be  taken  off  often  with  some  roots,  and  soon 
grow  into  bushy  plants.  I  believe  it  comes  nearest 
to  Helichrysum  Mannii,  figured  on  plate  5431,  of 
vol.  90  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  much  less  coarse,  and  therefore 
more  desirable  plant  that  that  variety.  W.  E. 
Gumblelon. 

*  Helichrysum  Gulielmi  (Engler).  —  "  Caule  dense  folioso 
atque  foliomm  eostis  dense  lanatis ;  foliis  inferioribus 
reflexis,  mediis  atque  superioribus  arrectis ;  foliis  utrinque, 
imprimis  subtus,  lanatis  lanceolatis,  apicem  versus  longe 
argustatis  acutis  ;  capitulis  pluribus  pedieellatis,  corymbum 
densum  eflbrmantibus ;  bracteis  involucri  numerosis  multi- 
seriatis  lanceolatis,  inferioribus  brevioribus  purpurascentibus, 
superioribus  loogioribus  lineari-laneeolatis  hyalinis  ;  florihus 
omnibus  hermaphroditis ;  receptaculo  glabro;  achasniis  parvis 
compressis  glabris  ;  pappo  sordido. 

"Caulis  ascendens  4—5  cm.  longus.  Folia  inferiors  atque 
media  fere  10  cm.  long.,  iuferne  1*5  cm.  lata,  basi  paullum 
decurrentia,  costi,  subtus  paullum  proniiuente.  Bractey? 
pedicellos  inferiores  fulcrantes  •>  mm.  longa?,  5  mm.  latse, 
superiores  gradatim  niinores  et  angustiores.  Pedicelli  infe- 
riores 2 — 3  cm.  longi.  Bractea?  involucri  inferiores  5  mm., 
superiores  1"5  em.  longa?,  2—3  mm.  lata.  Receptaculum 
1'5  cm.  dimetiens.  Florum  tubus  4  mm.  loDgus,  achseniuni 
1  mm.  longum. 

"Kilim  andscharo  in  der  Waldzone  von  140O-2S00  m."— 
Engler,  Ueber  die  Hochgebirgsflora  des  Tropischen  Asia  (Berlin, 
1892),  p.  420. 

t  R.  Newii  (Oliver  &  Hiern).— Fruticose  leafy  ;  branches 
(upper)  terete,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  covered  with  appressed 
silvery  tomentum.  Leaves  linear-oblong  obtuse,  mucronulate 
revolute  at  the  margins,  sessile,  scarcely  narrowed  at  the 
base,  coriaceous  entire,  1  to  £  in.  long  by  ,V  to  |  in.  wide. 
Capitula  widely  campanulate,  about  1  in.  long  and  wide, 
many  flowered,  terminal,  solitary,  sessile.  Scales  of  involucre 
multiseriate,  loosely  imbricate,  glabrous;  inner  linear,  nar- 
rowed to  obtuse  apex  J  in.  long ;  outer  lanceolate,  gradually 
narrowed  to  subobtuse  or  subacute  apex,  successively  shorter. 
Receptacle  bracteate,  with  strongly  acute-toothed  pit-margins. 
Pappus  barbellate  above.   Flora  Trop.  Africa,  iii.  (1ST"),  p.  349. 

Kilima-njar  ,  highest  zone  of  vegetation.  Ben.  C  New. 
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Kniphofia  multiflora. 
A  plant  of  this  is  in  flower  in  the  Cape-house  at 
Kew.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  and 
named  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  the  first  record  of 
it,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  being  a  note  published  in 
The  Garden  in  October  last  year,  where  he  says 
the  leaves  of  his  plants  were  6  feet  long  by  3  inches 
broad  at  the  base,  and  the  flower-spike  over  7  feet 


almost  closed  at  the  mouth,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  white,  with  spreading  filaments  an  inch 
long,  also  white,  with  pale  yellow  anthers.  As  a 
species,  it  is  distinct  from  all  others  in  cultivation, 
its  nearest  affinity  being  K.  foliosa,  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  many  ways.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  has  decided  merit,  the  effect  of  the  tall 
spikes  of  white  flowers  suggesting  an  Eremurus. 


containing  so  many  noble  species,  the  present  one 
will  not  compare  favourably  with  its  associates. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
botanist,  and  may  even  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  more 
brightly- coloured  specieB.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  Mr.  Gumbletons  plant : — 

Leaves  about  3  to  4  feet,  by  g-inch,  linear,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  the    point,    three-sided,    midrib 


Fig.  103.— helichrysum  gulielmi  :   plant  covered  with  white  down,  flowers  glistening  silvery- white,     (see  p.  333.) 


high.  The  Kew  plant,  which  came  from  Baden- 
Baden,  has  leaves  6 J  feet  long,  11  inch  wide  at  the 
base,  with  a  deep  keel,  scabrid  margins,  and 
glaucous  surface  ;  the  flower-spike  is  5|  feet,  stout, 
with  a  smooth  cylindrical  scape  bearing  a  few 
scattered  bracts,  and  covered  for  If  foot  with 
closely  -  packed    flowers.      These    are    cylindrical, 


As  to  its  habitat  and  hardiness  I  know  nothing, 
beyond  that  it  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  partly  in  a 
cold- house  and  partly  out-of-doors  at  Kew.  It 
is  also  floweriDg  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at 
Belgrove,  Cork.    W.  W. 

[We  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Gumbleton 
a  specimen   of  this  new  Kmphofia.     In  a  genus 


deeply  depressed  above,  very  prominent  beneatb., 
margins  revolute,  finely  serrulate.  Spike  many- 
flowered,  on  a  long,  erect,  cylindrical  stalk. 
Flowers  densely  packed,  ascending  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, pedicels  articulate,  with  a  membranous,, 
triangular,  acuminate  bract  at  the  base.  Periantb 
greenish,   2-inch  long,  tube   dilated  at  the  base 
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contracted  below  the  centre,  expanding  into  a 
trumpet-shaped  limb,  with  six  oblong,  membranous 
segments,  with  a  reddish  midrib.  Ed.] 

Crocus  niveus,  n.  sp* 

This  handsome  species  is  now  flowering  here  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  at  Kew  in  the  open  border.  It  is 
remarkably  robust  and  vigorous,  and  quite  the 
best  white-flowered  autumn  Crocus  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  greater  substance 
than  in  ochroleucus  and  hadriaticus,  and  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  so  much  from  wet.  I  received  my 
bulbs  with  other  Croci  from  Holland  in  1808,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  caunot  trace  its  origin,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  again,  it  came  to 
me  under  the  name  of  carpetanus,  a  mauve  spring- 
flowering  species  ;  it  flowered  here  first  in  December 
last  year,  and  seeing  it  would  not  agree  with  any 
•described  species,  I  sent  a  flower  to  Mr.  Baker,  who 
(pronounced  it  a  new  species. 

I  learn  that  the  plants  at  Kew  were  received 
from  Herr  M.  Leichtlin  under  the  name  of  C. 
marathoniseus,  which,  however,  is  a  form  described 
by  Heldreich,  and  of  which  Maw,  in  his  Monograph 
of  the  genus,  says  : — 

"In  C.  marathoniseus  of  Heldreich,  I  can  find 
mo  departure  from  C.  Boryi,  except  in  the  stigmata, 
which  are  less  branching,  and  only  reach  to  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  the  anthers.  I  place  it  there- 
fore as  a  variety  only  of  C.  Boryi." 

The  characters  that  distinguish  C.  niveus  from 
Boryi  are  given  above,  and  of  course  show  that 
it  cannot  be  C.  marathoniseus  of  Heldreich. 
E.  Augustus  Bowles. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

— ♦ 
DENDROBIUM  PHAL.ENOPSIS. 
A  flower  of  a  variety  exhibiting  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  type,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the 
tip,  is  sent  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road  Nur- 
sery, Cheltenham,  who  states  that  all  the  flowers 
on  the  plant  are  similar  in  their  peculiar  structure. 
The  flower  is  perfect,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
as  in  other  forms.  The  lip  is  much  more  open  than 
usual,  the  side  lobes  at  their  nearest  point  being 
|  of  an  inch  apart.  The  angle  dividing  the  front 
from  the  side  lobes  is  also  less,  giving  the  appear- 
ance to  the  whole  lip  of  an  elongated  triangle. 
The  central  area  of  the  lip  is  of  a  purple  tint  ; 
the  latter  extends  down  the  front,  and  is 
apparent  in  lighter  hue  in  radiating  lines,  which 
oxtend  over  the  side  lobes.  It  is  not  handsomer 
than  the  ordinary  forms,  but  its  peculiar  structure 
arrests  attention. 


*  Croats  niveus  (Bowles,  n.  sp.).  —  Autumnalis,  cormo 
globoso;  tuoicis  exterioiibus  tenuiter  reticalatis ;  spatha 
basili  supra  ovarium  prodncta,  spatha  vera  diphylla;  foliis 
•a  synanthiis  anguste  linearibus  albo-vittatis  margine  revo- 
iutis;  perianthii  tubo  elongato,  fauce  aurantiaco  glabro 
segmentis  obloDgis  albis ;  antheris  pallida  luteis,  fllamentis 
oudis  luteis;  styli  coccinei  ramis  in  segmentis  capillaribus 
Missis. 

Description. 

Com  irregular,  globose,  from  |  to  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  tunic 
of  fine,  slightly  reticulated  fibres. 

Sheathing-leares  5,  from  \  to  3  inches  in  length,  falling  short 
of  the  proper  spathe. 

Proper  hares  6,  appearing  before  the  flowers,  and  at  flower- 
ing time  reaching  to  their  level,  narrow.  J,  in.  wide,  Glabrous  ■ 
keel  flat,  edges  reflexed. 

Basal -spatlu  2*  in  long,  exceeding  the  ovary,  tip  pointed 
and  foliaceous. 

Proper  spatltc  diphyllous,  foliaceous  at  the  top,  4  inches  in 
3ength. 

Perianth,  tube  5J  inches  long,  from  ovary  to  throat  nearly 
4  inches,  yellow ;  throat  orange,  glabrous;  segments  1T\  inch 
Jong,  ^-inch  wide,  pure  white,  orange  at  base. 

Anthers  hastate,  yellow,  I  -inch  long,  three  times  as  long  as 
the  yellow,  naked  filaments.  Style  divided  a  little  below  the 
tips  of  the  anthers  into  scarlet  stigmata  divided  into  capillary 
divisions,  greatly  exceeding  the  anthers. 

Flowering  from  October  to  December.  Capsule  and  seed 
unknown. 

Nearly  allied  to  Crocus  Boryi  (Gay),  from  which  it  differs 
ty  its  yellow  anthers,  naked  filaments,  the  presence  of  a 
basal  spathe,  and  the  fibres  of  the  corm-tunic  being  reticulated. 


Cl'NORCHIS  PURPURASCENS. 
The  true  plant  of  this  name  is  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time  at  Kew,  haviDg  been  introduced  last 
year  from  Madagascar.  It  differs  considerably 
from  the  two  previously  known,  viz.  :  C.  grandi- 
flora  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7364),  and  C.  Lowiana  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  7551,  as  C.  purpurascens).  These  two 
have  narrow  leaves  and  scapes,  one  to  two  rarely 
more  flowered  ;  whereas  in  the  plant  under  notice, 
the  leaf  is  from  12  to  l(i  inches  long,  from  2  to  3J 
inches  wide,  fleshy,  pale  green  with  purplish 
margin,  and  except  one  plant  which  has  two  leaves, 
all  those  at  Kew  are  monophyllous.  The  flower- 
spike  is  from  0  to  S  inches  long,  and  bears  from  six 
to  twelve  flowers  in  a  short  raceme,  each  subtended 
by  a  bract  11  inch  long;  petiole  2  inches  long; 
flower  an  inch  long  and  wide  ;  sepals  oblong, 
slightly  incurved,  dorsal  forming  a  hood ;  lip 
spreading,  flat,  four-lobed  ;  spur  over  an  inch  long. 
The  whole  flower  is  fleshy,  and  coloured  bright 
rosy-mauve,  the  lip  darker,  with  a  white  patch  in 
the  middle.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
decidedly  attractive  Orchid.  Under  cultivation  it 
has  proved  more  at  home  in  a  cool-house  than  in 
the  Btove.    W.  W. 

Two  New  Calanthes. 
Calanthe  madagascariensisandC.  Warpuri  are  two 
new  species  of  recent  introduction  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  flower  in  the  Orchid-house.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  C.  natalensis  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6844),  and  the 
better  known  C.  sylvatica,  which  they  resemble  in 
rootstock,  broad,  plaited  leaves,  and  in  the  general 
characters  of  the  flowers  ;  they  differ,  however,  in 
their  smaller  stature,  and  in  other  minor  characters. 
The  largest  leaves  are  S  inches  long  by  3  broad, 
the  tallest  spike  6  inches,  and  the  flowers  in  C. 
Warpuri  are  1A  inch  wide,  the  sepals  ovate  acumi- 
nate, white,  the  petals  much  narrower,  also  white, 
and  the  lobed  lip  dull  purple,  changing  finally  to 
orange.  C.  madagascariensis  is  smaller,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  sub-equal,  rosy-mauve,  and  the  lip 
is  dull  magenta  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base. 
Both  species  have  been  figured  for  the  Botanical 
Magazine.    W.  W. 

"  DlCTIOXNAIRE   IcOXOGRAPHrQUE   DES 

Orchidees." 
The  plants  figured  in  the  September  number  are 
the  following  : — Cattleya  Eldorado,  Linden ;  C. 
Vulcan,  Cogniaux  ;  Cypripedium  aureum  var.  Cyrus, 
Cogn.  ;  C.  adrastus  var.  Hursti,  Cogn.  ;  C.  cardo- 
soanum,  Fr.  Peeters  ;  Epidendrum  elegantulum  var. 
leucochilum,  Hort.  ;  Miltonia  Regnelli  var.  Veitch- 
iana,  Cogn.  ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Madame 
Emile  Praet  ;  O.  Hunnewellianum  var.  Madouxi- 
anum,  Hort.  ;  0.  Iuteo-purpureum  var.  Mulus 
tenebrosum,  Hort. ;  O.  coronarium,  Ldl  ;  Oncidium 
nubigenum,  Ldl.  ;  Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieillardi, 
Hort. 

Cattleya  labiata  Cooksoni.*:. 

This  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  labiata  is  flower- 
ing in  the  collection  of  Samuel  Gratrix,  Esq.,  West 
Point,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr. 
McLeod),  who  kindly  sends  a  flower  of  it.  The 
Bepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  finely- 
formed  crimped-edge  labellum  is  also  white  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  front  lobe  of  a  bright 
violet-purple  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  lip  there 
are  some  purple  markings,  and  in  the  centre  a 
slight  chrome-yellow  tinge.  Mr.  Gratrix  has  two 
plants,  obtained  as  C.  labiata  Cooksoni;e  ;  but  this 
year  he  remarks  that  one  of  them  has  no  purple 
markings  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  of  the  same 
class  as  the  beautiful  white  Cattleya  labiata 
Gilmouriaj,  a  plant  of  which  is  also  in  the  Whalley 
Range  collection.  In  both  forms  the  broad,  pure 
white  margin  to  the  brilliantly-coloured  lip  gives 
an  attractive  feature. 


Trade  Notice, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson,  a  departmental  foreman  at 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  has  commenced  business 
as  a  nurseryman  and  florist  at  Normanby  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Middlesburgh. 


THE    GROVE,   STANMORE. 

Mrs.  Brightwe.v,  like  her  cousin  Mr.  Hanbury, 
whose  fine  gardens  at  La  Mortola  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  rare  and  beautiful  plants, 
allows  her  love  of  flowers  the  widest  range, 
admitting  all  that  are  beautiful  or  curious,  and 
leaning  always  to  those  which  are  uncommon  or 
which  exhibit  singular  or  distinct  features  of  flower 
or  foliage. 

The  Grove  gardens,  situated  on  the  edge  of  Stan- 
more  Common,  preserve  all  the  natural  beauty  of 
outline  formed  when  they  were  first  laid  out  many 
years  ago.  New  and  interesting  features  have 
frequently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  John  W.  Odell, 
the  gardener  at  The  Grove,  who  is  a  sincere  lover 
of  plants  of  all  kinds,  his  work  among  them  being 
rendered  all  the  more  pleasant  in  consequence 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  botanical  and  scientific 
side  of  plant-lore.  What  are  known  as  bedding- 
plants  are  not  countenanced  at  The  Grove,  the 
open  garden,  and  especially  the  beds  on  the  eleva- 
tion beyond  the  smooth  grassy  slope,  studded  with 
gigantic  trees  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  being 
beautified  by  hardy  flowers  and  bulbous  plants. 
Among  these  many  rare  species  are  to  be  found, 
some  of  which  have  proved  quite  hardy  here 
though  generally  considered  greenhouse  plants  in 
other  gardens.  Among  the  most  striking  instances 
are  Nertera  depressa,  which  has  thoroughly  estab- 
lished itself  in  large  patches  among  the  dwarf  moss 
and  grass  beneath  the  trees,  its  little  scarlet  berries 
just  peeping  up  between  the  other  herbage.  How 
it  got  there  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
strayed  from  one  of  the  beds  where  it  was  used  as 
an  edging  many  years  ago,  and  to  have  taken  care 
of  itself,  and  increased  its  area  ever  since.  Another 
interesting  instance  is  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
furnished  with  fine  heads  of  much  darker  blue 
colour  than  is  seen  on  greenhouse  specimens,  and 
which  has  bloomed  annually,  and  remained  in  the 
open  ground  five  years.  In  other  parts  are  Cape 
Crinums,  Eucomis  punctata,  and  other  Cape  bulbs, 
thoroughly  acclimatised,  and  further  extensions  in 
that  direction  are  contemplated.  In  one  corner 
out  -  of  -  doors  was  a  strong  specimen  of  Ephedra 
altissima,  with  curious  Casuarina-like  growth  ;  and 
among  other  uncommon  shrubs  noted  was  Nandina 
domestica  in  excellent  health,  and  Abelia  rupestris 
(lowering  well.  The  rockeries  and  ferneries  contain 
many  interesting  plants,  and  among  others  making 
a  fine  show  in  the  borders  in  large  masses  were 
Cleome  pungens,  with  fine  heads  of  bloom  ;  Salvia 
patens,  a  mass  of  bright  blue  ;  Calceolaria  Bur- 
bidgei,  Crocus  speciosus,  a  fine  show  of  Verbena 
venosa,  a  pretty  bed  of  the  old  Cupbea  platycentra, 
patches  of  Plumbago  Larpentas,  Nothoscordum 
fragrans,  Gladioli,  &c. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  brightened  by 
broad  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  on  the  cross 
walks,  the  principal  things  in  flower  now  being  the 
Asters,  different  species  of  Helianthus,  Eryngium, 
Salvia  Horminum,  Anemone  japonica,  Phygelius 
capensis,  Gaillardias,  Scabiosa,  Colchicums,  Sedums, 
and  other  showy  flowers.  Phytolacca  decandra 
makes  a  good  show  of  racemes  of  fruits ;  and 
Physalis  Francheti  is  also  very  effective. 

The  Plant  Houses 
contain  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
plants,  the  subjects  ranging  from  curious  plants 
with  structural  peculiarities,  such  as  Desmodium 
gyrans  to  florists'  flowers  and  Orchids.  The 
conservatory,  with  its  setting  of  large  Palms, 
brightened  with  the  ordinary  showy  flowers  of  the 
season,  contains  some  very  remarkable  specimens, 
one  of  which  is  a  plant  of  the  singular  Amaryllid, 
Brunsvigia  Josephime,  with  an  immense  head  of 
flowers,  each  borne  on  its  long,  stout  stalk,  the 
whole  head  being  some  4  feet  in  diameter.  Sus- 
pended overhead,  Rodriguezia  fragrans  was  sending 
ouc  its  white  flowers. 

In  the  largest  stove-house,  the  arrangement  is 
very  effective,  the  roof  being  clad  with  climbers, 
among  which  in  flower  are  large  specimens  of 
Gloriosa  superba,  with   many  scarlet   and  yellow 
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Lily-like  blooms  ;  various  species  of  Aristolochia, 
the  most  singular  of  which  is  A.  trilobata,  with 
flowers  like  the  leaf-appendages  of  a  pitcher-plant, 
the  lid  being  continued  into  a  drooping  blade  ;  also 
the  white  Dipladenia  boliviensis  ;  the  singular 
Ceropegia  perforata,  &c.  The  centre  bed  has  a  tall 
specimen  of  Papyrus  antiquorum,  with  its  graceful 
foliage  reaching  to  the  glass  of  the  roof,  some 
Musas,  Palms,  and  specimen  Ferna.  On  the  stages 
are  plants  of  hybrid  Anthuriums,  bearing  showy 
spathes  of  white,  pink,  and  scarlet ;  together  with 
some  Dendrobiums,  &c,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  D.  Dalhousieanum,  grown  into  very  large 
and  vigorous  specimens.  In  the  border  outside 
this  house,  Aloysia  citriodora  is  acclimatised,  and 
in  a  low  unheated  frame  is  a  splendid  lot  of 
Disas,  one  half  being  filled  with  D.  racemosa, 
D.  tripetaloides,  D.  x  Veitchi,  D.  sagittalis,  and  a 
few  Satyriums,  and  the  other  with  vigorous  plants 
of  D.  uniflora  (grandiflora).  At  the  approach  of 
frost,  these  Disas  will  be  removed  to  a  cool  house, 
but  in  summer  again  returned  to  the  unheated  pit. 
One  of  the  greenhouses  has  a  plant  of  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni  covered  with  its  orange-coloured  flowers, 
fine  scarlet  Salvias,  Begonias,  Hfemanthus  coccineua 
in  bloom,  and  some  Nerines  showing  flower.  One 
house  has  a  small  healthy  lot  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias,  a  few  of  which  are  in  flower.  Another 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Lselia 
autumnalis,  Cypripediums,  &c,  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  flower  being  Cielogyne  speciosa,  and 
the  Natal  Stenoglottis  longifolia.  One  house  has 
number  of  Ltelia  anceps  in  spike,  and  various  other 
Orchids,  the  house  being  made  bright  with  the 
scarlet  Clerodendron  fallax.  For  winter  flowering, 
some  good  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  promise  well, 
and  the  resting  Dendrobiums  in  the  vineries  are 
setting  well  for  bloom.  The  Gardenia-house  also 
contains  winter-flowering  Calanthes,  and  on  all 
sides  evidence  of  care  and  skill  is  visible.  Chry- 
santhemums are  grown  in  large  quantity,  and  are 
now  making  a  good  show.  They  require  much 
attention,  but  few  plants  better  repay  the  cul- 
tivator for  his  care. 


shrubby  habit,  and  growing  in  height  from  2  to 
4  feet.  Its  flowers,  borne  abundantly  on  twiggy 
branches,  about  half  an  inch  across,  are  beautiful 
deep  purple,  six-petalled,  almost  sessile,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  very  distinct  bracts.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  oblong,  and  cordate  at  the  base.  The 
plants  grow  best  in  sandy  soil,  but  are  by  no  means 
particular  in  this  respect,  and  may  be  readily 
increased  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growths  as 
well  as  by  seeds.  Its  hardiness  is  beyond  question, 
and  the  plant  may  be  recommended  as  of  excep- 
tional merit.  In  some  gardens  the  plant  is  known 
as  L.  Kennedyanum  and  L.  Vulneraria. 

L.  Graefferi  was  introduced  from  Italy  in  1800, 
and  was  described  by  Loddiges  in  his  Botanical 
Cabinet,  t.  1338.  Although  reputed  to  be  some- 
what tender,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  South, 
in  keeping  it  through  the  winter  outside  ;  but  this 
species  may  need  protection  in  cold  or  exposed 
situations.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  alatum,  and 
forms  a  very  attractive  evergreen  trailer,  suitable 
for  baskets  or  window-boxes,  as  well  as  for  the 
herbaceous  border.     The  bright  pink  flowers   are 
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ABNORMAL    GROWTH 

AGARICUS  ALBUS. 


OF 


The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  104)  shows  an 
example  of  Agaricus  albus  with  five  additional 
smaller  caps  produced  from  the  gills  ;  the  fifth  cap 
is  on  the  side  of  the  fungus  not  illustrated,  and  is 
larger  than  the  four  drawn.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  five  additional  caps  grow  on  one  plane  near 
the  middle  of  the  gills,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
funguB  with  its  additional  growths  is  something 
like  a  "  Hen-and-chickens  "  Daisy.  It  is  much 
easier  to  say  what  certain  things  are,  than  to 
explain  their  meaning,  or  to  state  what  force  brings 
abnormal  growths  about,  especially  in  Cryptogams. 
Some  abnormalities  are  frequent,  others  rare,  and 
the  present  instance  is  probably  very  uncommon. 
The  example  was  found  in  Highgate  Wood  by 
Laurence  Smith  a  few  days  ago.  The  specimen  is 
preserved  in  fluid  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat. 
Hist.).  At  this  institution  there  is  a  considerable 
collection  of  careful  drawings  of  abnormal  fungi, 
arranged  in  botanical  sequence.  They  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  botanists,  for  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  one  example,  can  sometimes 
be  made  out  by  the  study  of  a  series.   W.  6.  S. 


THE  HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lythrums  (Loosestrife). — Of  ten  species,  only 
three  are  generally  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  Lythrum  alatum,  from 
North  America.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  lovers  of 
hardy  flowers.  During  summer  and  autumn  this 
Loosestrife  has  been  very  attractive  here,  flowering 
profusely,  as  it  will  continue  to  do  until  cut  down 
by  frosts.  In  general  character  it  differs  consider- 
ably from  any  other  of  the  genus,  having  a  half- 


FlG.    104.— AGARICUS    ALBUS  WITH    FIVE   SECONI>ARY 
FTLEI   SPRINGING   FROM   THE  GILLS. 


solitary,  in  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves,  and 
are  produced  in  summer  and  autumn. 

L.  Salicaria,  being  a  British  plant,  is  more  fami- 
liar, but  its  excellent  garden  form,  L.  s.  superbum, 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  This  form  has  much 
larger  flowers,  deep  reddish-purple  in  colour, 
forming  whorls,  on  long,  leafy  stems.  It  grows 
from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  is  an  attractive 
border  plant,  but  is  even  more  valuable  to  plant  by 
the  side  of  a  stream  or  pond. 

L.  virgatum,  an  Austrian  species,  is  often  met 
with  in  cultivation,  flowering  abundantly  during 
the  summer  months.  Its  deep  purple  flowers  are 
produced  in  threes,  on  stems  of  a  somewhat  shrubby 
nature.  Its  culture  is  very  easy,  and  it  may  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  by  divi- 
sion of  their  roots. 

Of  the  rarer  species,  mention  may  be  made  of 
L.  lineare,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white, 
produced  in  July  and  August.  Not  having  seen 
this  plant  for  some  years  past,  I  am  doubtful  if  it 
is  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 

L.  diffusum,  L.  myrtifolium,  from  North  America, 
as  well  as  L.  tomentoBum,  from  the  Caucasus,  are 
also  species  rarely  seen,  and  perhaps  for  general 
purposes  not  so  well  adapted  for  decoration  as 
those  already  mentioned.  E.  S.,  Woking. 


A    BIGENERIC    HYBRID 
(Vallota  x  Amaryllis). 

Two  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  Colonel! 
Tremayne,  at  Carclew,  near  Falmouth,  some  plants 
in  flower  which  were  noticed  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  at  the  time  as  "Seedlings  of  Vallota  pur- 
purea, with  flowers  of  a  distinct  pleasing  shade  of 
cerise,  which  would  win  the  special  favour  of  bulb 
fanciers  if  sent  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.''  Colonel  Tremayne  kindly 
sent  two  of  the  bulbs  to  Kew,  stating  that  they  were 
raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Arthur  Rix,  of  the 
Miner's  Bank,  Truro.  When  they  flowered  here 
they  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Elwes  and  Mr.  Bennett- Poe,  I  wrote  to- 
Mr.  Rix  for  the  history  of  these  seedlings ;  he 
kindly  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  I  will  gladly  tell  you  what  I  can  about  my 
Vallota  seedlings.  Some  years  ago  I  fertilised  & 
Vallota  flower  with  pollen  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,. 
and  got  a  good  pod  of  seeds,  from  which  I  raised 
about  100  seedlings.  Of  these  nearly  ninety  were  the 
ordinary  scarlet,  like  the  parent,  and  I  threw  them 
away.  Two  of  the  others  were  a  pale  scarlet,  and 
I  have  them  now  ;  nine  others  were  of  the  colour 
of  those  you  saw  at  Carclew,  but  varying  a  little 
in  shade  and  quality.  I  subsequently  fertilised 
one  of  the  seedlings  with  the  Belladonna  agiin,, 
and  only  got  a  weakly  pod  containing  three  seeds, 
two  of  which  grew,  but  they  were  much  the  same 
as  the  seed-bearing  parent.  The  seedlings  resemble 
the  Vallota  in  not  being  deciduous — in  fact,  the 
only  difference  noticeable  is  the  thicker  necks  of 
the  bulbs  and  the  variation  in  colour. 

' '  I  had  previously  raised  seedlings  of  Vallota,  but 
got  no  variation.  I  have  never  known  Vallota  to 
set  fruit  unless  artificially  fertilised.  I  believe  the 
Belladonna  must  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
seeds  which  produced  the  seedlings  you  are  inte- 
rested in.  I  offered  them  when  they  first  flowered 
to  a  well-known  London  nurseryman,  but  as  he  did 
not  think  much  of  them,  I  took  no  further  trouble 
to  make  them  known.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  you 
that  they  interested  the  specialists  who  saw  them 
at  Kew." 

Six  years  ago  I  crossed  the  Belladonna  with  Val- 
lota, making  the  former  the  seed-parent.  Good 
seeds  were  the  result,  and  there  are  now  half-a- 
dozen  plants  from  them  at  Kew.  None  has,  how- 
ever, yet  flowered.  The  plants  resemble  the  Bella- 
donna, but  there  are  differences  which  appear  to 
me  to  indicate  a  successful  cross.  Evidence  i& 
rapidly  accumulating  in  support  of  the  belief,  held 
by  some,  that  the  prepotency  of  some  parents  is  so 
great  that  whilst  fecundation  is  due  to  the  foreign, 
pollen  applied,  the  characters  of  the  seed-bearing 
parent  completely  or  almost  smother  those  of  the 
pollen  parent.   W.  W. 

New  Varieties  of  Arctotis. 
The  beautiful  Marigolds  of  Namaqualand  ir> 
Africa  are  only  now  known  in  European  gar- 
dens through  two  of  the  many  varieties  to- 
be  found  in  their  native  country,  namely,, 
A.  aureola,  with  fine  bright  orange  flowers,  most 
useful  as  a  winter-bloomer  in  the  greenhouse  ;  and 
A.  aspera  arborescens,  with  blush-white  flowers, 
and  a  much  more  rampant  grower  than  the  first- 
named  kind.  There  is  another  variety  in  culti- 
vation named  A.  acaulis,  but  it  is  Bhy-blooming,  of 
a  rather  dull  shade  of  yellow  colour,  and  compara- 
tively worthless.  Over  thirty  varieties  of  these 
beautiful  Composites  were  in  cultivation  at  the  end 
of  last  and  beginning  of  this  century  in  the 
wardens  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Schun- 
brun  near  Vienna,  and  were  well  figured  by 
Jacquin  in  his  splendid  work,  in  four  volumes, 
folio  entitled  Ho;  his  Schonbruncnsis,  published  at 
Vienna  between  the  years  1797  and  1804,  but 
all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned,  have  been  long  lost  to  cultivation. 
Through     the    kindness    of     Mr.    Ayres,    a    col- 
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lector  of  Cape  plants,  whose  brother  visited 
the  home  of  the  Arctotis  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  I  received  in  the  month  of  February 
last  the  seeds  of  three  varieties,  of  course  with- 
out any  specific  tames,  but  labelled  merely  "large 
white  flower."  Another  large  white  of  an  entirely 
different  habit  of  growth,  and  deep  orange  with 
black  central  markings.  Of  the  two  white- flowered 
sorts,  only  a  single  seed  of  each  germinated,  and 
they  were  as  stated  quite  distinct  from  one  another. 
One  of  these  I  hoped  to  bloom  during  the  coming 
winter  or  spriDg,  the  other  unfortunately  from 
some  unknown  cause  took  sick  and  died,  but  I  have 
succeeded  in  rooting  two  small  cuttings  from  its 
side  shoots,  so  hope  to  see  it  also  bloom  in  due  time. 
Of  the  third  variety,  four  plants  came  up,  and  two 
of  these  have  already  bloomed  in   my  greenhouse. 


flowers,  I  believe,  of  great  beauty.  They  treat  it  as 
an  annual,  and  have  grown  it  entirely  in  the  open 
air  during  the  Bummer,  where  it  has  ripened  seed 
freely,  which  they  intend  to  offer  early  in  the  new 
year.  This  should  be  a  most  welcome  acquisition 
to  our  gardens. 

Since  sending  you  my  notes  on  new  varieties  of 
Arctotis,  I  have  received  from  Erfurt  a  plant  of  the 
variety  last  mentioned  in  my  notes  under  the  name 
of  A.  grandis,  or  stoihadifolia  (the  Lavender-leaved), 
and  I  have  formed  two  conclusions  there  aDent, 
first,  that  it  is  not  an  Arctotis  at  all,  but  rather 
some  form  of  coarse  growing  Calendula;  and  second, 
that  even  if  it  were  an  Arctotis,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  A.  Stnchadifolia,  as  its  foliage  in  nowise 
resembles  that  of  a  Lavender,  but  exactly  that  of  an 
ordinary  Marigold,  which  makes  me  think  it  is  a 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.  JACKMAN  and  SONS. 
The  firm  of  nurserymen  at  Woking,  trading? 
under  the  name  given  at  the  heading  of  this  note, 
is  of  long  standing,  and  is  well  known  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  Clematis,  a  flower 
they  have  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  these 
islands  to  ennoble  and  improve  by  crossing.  This 
is,  however,  by  no  means  the  chief  part  of  the 
business  carried  on  at  the  Woking  Nurseries, 
although  still  an  important  one  ;  for  Conifers, 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  Bhrubs,  Roses, 
and  select  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  are- 
grown  on  the  200  acres  of  land  of  which  the  nur- 
sery consists.     Fruit-trees    and   fruit-tree    ttocka 


Fig.  105. — eriogonum  giganteum. 


The  first  flower  and  a  couple  of  the  small,  glaucous 
leaves  were,  of  course,  sent  to  the  Royal  Herbarium 
at  Kew  for  identification,  where  it  was  pronounced 
to  he  a  new  species  ;  but  a  name  could  not  be  given 
to  it  without  further  material  for  study  and  com- 
parison with  the  dried  specimens  in  the  herbarium. 
To  afford  this  I  intend  to  present  one  of  my 
plants  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  I  hope  a  name 
will  be  given  it.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  of  a 
deep  orange-colour,  with  diBtinct  black  markings  at 
the  base  of  each  petal,  which  exactly  resemble  a 
capital  W  in  Bhape,  and  are  alternately  large  and 
small,  as  W  WW  W,  which  presents  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly, 
each  on  a  separate  stem  of  its  own,  rising 
quite  erectly  from  the  centre  of  a  crown  of 
leaves.  It  also  seems  to  be  extremely  free-bloom- 
ing, as  one  of  my  plants,  though  only  nine 
months  old  is  now  showing  five  buds  from  as  many 
separate  crowns.  Another  new  species  named  A. 
grandis  or  stceehadifolia  (the  Lavender  leaved),  has 
also  bloomed  this  season  in  the  garden  of  Messrs. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  and  has  large  white 


Calendula.  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  when  it  bloom3 
next  year  to  be  a  good  new  Marigold,  as  I  never 
heard  of  one  with   large    white  flowers.      W,   E. 

Gumblcton. 


ERIOGONUM  GIGANTEUM. 

Of  the  100  or  more  species  of  this  exclusively 
American  genus  of  the  Buckwheat  family,  more 
than  half  belong  to  California.  Here  they  are  seen 
covering  the  driest  hillsides  with  their  round  heads 
or  umbels  of  tiny  white  flowers,  shading  to  reddish 
colour,  great  favourites  with  bees,  and  also  relished 
by  cattle.  Not  a  few  species  are  well  worth  intro- 
ducing in  gardens,  probably  none  better  than 
Eriogonum  giganteum — truly  a  giant  among  its 
humble  congeners.  This  is  a  native  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Island,  Southern  California.  The  specimen 
illustrated  (fig.  105)  is  growing  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Southern  Californian  Acclimatising  Association, 
Santa  Birbara.  It  measures  some  15  feet  across — a 
striking  plant  altogether.  Dr.  F.  Francesclii.  [See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  1,  1S90.  Ed  ] 


occupy  about  40  acres,  and  next  to  these  in  extent 
come  forest-trees,  for  which  the  firm  is  justly 
famed.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  for  surprise,  seeing; 
that  the  friable,  moderately  deep,  light  loam  of 
which  a  great  part  of  the  area  consists,  favours  the- 
rooting  of  plants,  and  enables  them  to  be  lifted* 
without  much  loss  of  the  same.  In  land  of  this 
description,  growth  is  usually  strong  and  clean, 
particularly  noticeable  in  this  regard  in  Pears, 
Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 

A  glance  at  the  catalogue  issued  this  year  by  the- 
firm  discloses  the  fact  that  instead  of  a  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  varieties  being  grown  for  sale,, 
there  are  only  selections  of  the  best  of  each  kind. 
Of  Apples  there  are  about  100  ;  of  Pears,  fifty  ;  of? 
Plums,  thirty-six  ;  of  Cherries,  eighteen  varieties, 
and  so  on,  for  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  grown,  the 
preference  being  given  for  those  that  are  found  to- 
succeed  in  every  part  of  these  islands.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarine  trees  make  clean  and  not 
too  vigorous  growth,  free  from  gumming  ;  and  the 
rule  to  frequently  move  all  kinds  of  nursery^stoek. 
makes  transplantation  easy  and  safe.     The  varie- 
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ties  -of  the  Rose  seem  to  be  very  numerous,  and  the 
list  of  them  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  one  ;  and 
Teas  and  Tea  hybrids  form  a  specialty.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  observed  elsewhere  a  finer 
lot  of  climbing  Teas,  Polyauthas,  and  Noisettes 
growing  in  pots,  especially  such  as  were  standing 
an  7  and  8-inch  pots.  Of  the  first  we  noted  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  hybrid,  climbing  Devoniensis, 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jar- 
dines,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  and  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  ;  of  the  last  were  Bouquet  d'Or, 
L'Ideal,  Lamarck,  Rcve  d'Or,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  W.  Allen  Richardson.  Teas  and  hybrid 
Teas,  and  a  few  varieties  of  NoisetteB,  are  largely 
grown  in  pots  for  forcing  purposes,  the  Teas  num- 
bering sixty  varieties,  and  consisting  of  the  pick  of 
'the  section. 

Clematis  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
qpots  of  all  sizes,  from  those  in  small  60's,  grafts  of 
this  year,  up  to  those  in  20  inches,  now  matured 
in  bine,  and  ready  for  flowering  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  affording  those  lovely 
specimens  covered  with  immense  blooms  of  the 
patens  and  Jackmani  types,  which  delight  the 
"visitor  to  the  nursery,  or  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  May  Show  at  the  Temple. 

Of  Clematis  in  flower,  at  the  present  date,  there 
are  but  few,  viz.  :  C.  calycina,  a  cream-coloured 
(flower,  dotted  on  the  interior  with  red-purple, 
■which  will  remain  in  flower  till  the  end  of  the 
•year ;  and  those  of  the  new  hybrid  type  ob- 
tained from  Clematis  coccinea,  employed  either  as 
.pollen  or  seed-beariDg  parent.  Of  these,  many 
plants  growing  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open 
ground,  had  been  masses  of  blooms,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  very  abundant  seed  vessels  with  which 
'they  were  bedecked  ;  and  they  were  still  affording  a 
few  flowers,  and  would  continue  so  to  do  till  sharp 
frost  brought  the  flora  to  an  end.  We  may  mention  the 
varieties— Countess  of  Onslow,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Duchess  of  York,  Grace  Darling,  &o.  Of  the  species 
•€.  Davidiana,  a  nice  stock  is  beiDg  worked  up.  It 
may  be  of  value  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  state 
that  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  florida,  lanu- 
ginosa, montana,  and  patens  sections  should  be 
pruned  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
the  weak  and  struggling  or  much  crowded  shoots 
being  then  removed.  Clematis  of  the  Jackmani, 
;flammula,  and  Viticella  sections  are  chiefly  summer 
and  autumn  flowerers,  the  flowers  of  which  appear 
on  the  young  or  Bummer  shoots,  and  as  the 
•development  of  strong  young  shoots  is  essential, 
the  pruning  of  the  plants  should  be  carried  out  in 
'the  month  of  November,  cutting  them  down  to 
•within  6  to  9  inches  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  most 
.pleasing  forms  of  growing  the  Clematis  is  to  attach 
a  plant,  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes  of  contrasting 
colours,  to  a  stout  stake  6  to  S  feet  high,  and  thus 
iorm  in  a  year  or  two  columns  of  foliage  and  hand- 
some flowers;  and  seeing  that  the  species  and 
•varieties,  with  the  exception  of  C.  patens,  will  con- 
tinue in  bloom  from  June  till  October,  nothing  can 
be  nicer  for  planting  in  herbaceous  perennial 
borders,  and  as  single  plants  and  small  groups  on 
the  lawn.  The  crossing  of  the  large  -  flowered 
sections  of  Clematis  having  failed  to  produce  any 
striking  novelty  in  recent  years,  Messrs.  Jackman 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  crossing  of  C. 
Viorna  coccinea,  and  the  various  crosses  obtained 
irom  it,  with  some  of  the  large -flowered  sections, 
and  the  horticultural  world  is  promised  some 
startling  novelties  next  year,  with  blooms  of 
"9  inches  in  diameter.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
mention  that  among  the  large-flowered  varieties 
employed  in  these  crosses  are  Star  of  India,  Fairy 
■Queen,  and  Mrs.  G.  Jackman. 

The  Conifers  in  the  open  ground  showed,  besides 
the  usual  species  and  varieties  found  in  most  tree 
nurseries,  some  few  departures  from  the  normal 
type  in  the  matter,  either  of  habit  or  of  the  colour  of 
the  foliage.  Thus  for  example  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  var.  filifera  glauca  is  a  pleasing  form  that 
will  find  favour  with  planters  ;  C.  L.  var.  lutea  is 
an  improvement,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  more 
«rect,  and  it  is  being  extensively  increased ;  and  C. 


macrocarpa  lutea  promises  well,  and  is  being 
similarly  worked  up  ;  it  has  stood  18°  of  frost,  and 
is  therefore  hardier  than  the  type.  Juniperus 
chinensis  var.  aurea,  is  a  variety  possessing  great  con- 
stancy of  character  in  the  matter  of  its  yellow  tint ; 
as  also  does  J.  virginiana  aurea  variegata.  Abies 
canadensis  albospica  is  a  prettily  variegated  variety 
with  the  pendulous  habit  of  the  type  ;  a  golden  yellow 
Deodar,  and  the  Atlas  Cedar,  with  glaucous  needles, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Taxus  baceata  semperaurea 
is  the  best  Yew  with  yellowish  foliage,  retaining  its 
tint  in  perfection  throughout  the  winter  ;  Picea 
pungens  glauca  is  a  telling  plant,  which  planters 
should  not  miss ;  Pinus  radiata  resembles  P.  in- 
signis  in  its  light  green  colour,  but  possesses  a  more 
bushy  habit,  and  is  moreover  quite  hardy,  which 
the  latter  in  all  parts  of  the  country  i3  not.  A 
variety  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  named  pyramidalis, 
differs  from  the  type  in  being  columnar,  and  not 
pyramidal.  The  name  is  misleading,  as  it  certainly 
expresses  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii  glauca  was  stated  to  be  hardier  than  the 
type.  Why  is  this  so  often  the  case  with  Conifers? 
Taxodium  sempervirens  albospica,  is  a  pretty 
variety  that  becomes  quite  silvery  in  the  summer 
months.  Hollies,  many  of  them  of  large-foliaged 
varieties,  as  Wilsoni  and  Mundyi  ;  Rhododendrons 
do  well  in  this  soil  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion being  given,  as  was  evident  from  the  deep  green 
tint  of  their  foliage  ;  Ivies,  Laurels,  Berberis,  Bam- 
boos, Garrya  elliptica,  Escallonia,  Privet  in  variety, 
and  Spiraeas  are  largely  cultivated,  and  great  breaks 
of  most  of  them  were  to  be  seen. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  glass  on  the  place,  and 
what  exists  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  propagation 
by  grafting,  or  otherwise  of  variegated  and  other 
Conifers,  of  Clematises,  Roses,  Ivies,  Ampelopsis, 
Garrya  elliptica  (on  stocks  of  Privet),  variegated 
Enonymus,  &c. 

At  the  present  time,  and  till  January  is  out,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  glass  structures  will 
afford  protection  to  Chrysanthemum  of  a  few  leading 
varieties,  in  which  a  good  trade  is  done  locally  in 
potted  plants.  These  are  of  moderate  size,  with 
about  a  score  blooms  each,  set  off  by  healthy 
abundant  foliage. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told 
that  the  nursery  is  situate  about  one  mile  from 
Woking  station,  and  is  therefore  within  forty-five 
minutes  of  Waterloo  by  quick  train.  It  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  surface,  although  some  of  the  land  is 
level,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  lies  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill.  We  were  struck  by  the  general  excellence 
of  the  stock,  and  the  absence  of  stunted,  aged, 
examples  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  itself  an  evidence  of 
the  good  business  done  by  the  firm. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Baruet. 

Pruning. — When  much  pruning  has  to  be  done 
the  operation  should  commence  early,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a  close  before  the  spring.  There  is  also 
the  advantage  that  an  early  start  gives  of  carrying 
out  the  work  in  usually  mild  weather.  The  Morello 
Cherry-trees  should  be  the  first  trees  pruned  ;  and 
trees  that  have  received  proper  treatment  will  need 
but  a  general  thinning  of  the  barren  shoots,  and 
the  removal  of  spurs  and  snag3  resulting  from 
the  shortening  back  of  superfluous  shoots  last 
winter.  I  favour  the  cutting  away  of  such  shoots 
altogether  at  the  time,  but  some  growers  convert 
them  into  spurs  by  leaving  them  about  an  inch  in 
length.  These  generally  bear  fruit,  hence  the 
reason  for  leaving  them,  but  they  should  be  cut 
clean  out  the  following  autumn.  The  Morello  may  be 
severely  thinned,  and  therefore  where  crowded  toge- 
ther many  branches  and  young  shootsmaybe  removed 
to  correct  this  evil  with  no  injury  to  the  trees. 
The  oldest  and  least  productive  branches  should 
be  taken,  and  strong  young  shoots  laid  in  to  take 
their  places.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shorten-back  some  of  the  main  branches,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  space  to  lay  in  young  shoots. 
As  a  rule,  shoots  should  not  be  less  than  4  inches 


apart.  If  the  trees  are  nailed,  let  the  nails  be 
drawn  out,  leaving  a  few  to  hold  the  main  branches 
in  position  ;  and  the  trees  washed  with  an  insec- 
ticide, which  should  also  be  driven  into  the  nail- 
holes.  An  effectual  mode  of  cleansing  fruit-trees 
is  to  spray  them  with  "Caustic  Alkali  Solution," 
which  destroys  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  all 
conferva?  on  stems  and  branches,  and  the  face  of 
the  wall.  No  one  need  be  nervous  about  using  it 
if  care  be  taken  not  to  exceed  the  quantities 
named  in  the  formula  given  below  : — Take  1  lb. 
caustic  soda  and  I  lb.  crude  potash,  and  either  boil 
altogether,  or  dissolve  by  pouring  boiling-water 
over  the  chemicals  ;  then  add  sufficient  hot-water 
to  make  10  gallons,  and  use  while  warm.  Apply 
by  means  of  a  sprayer,  and  wear  leather  gloves,  to 
prevent  the  moisture  from  burning  the  hands.  If 
boiling-water  is  poured  over  the  chemicals,  instead 
of  boiling  them  together,  the  person  doing  it  must 
be  careful  not  to  hold  his  face  over  the  vessel,  as 
the  soda  boils  violently  so  soon  as  the  water  touches 
it.  No  more  nails  and  shreds  should  be  used  in 
fastening  the  shoots  than  are  necessary,  and  tarred 
twine  or  thin  Willows  should  be  used  for  securing 
the  branches.  If  the  walls  are  wired,  use  raffia  for 
all  but  the  oldest  branches. 

Figs. — In  many  parts  of  the  country  Fig-trees 
must  be  protected  in  the  winter,  otherwise  the 
embryo  fruits,  and  oftentimes  the  wood  itself,  may 
get  killed.  My  method  is  to  loosen  the  tree  from 
the  wall  and  tie  up  the  branches  in  convenient- 
sized  bundles,  which  are  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  fasten  these  to  nails  driven  into  the  wall. 
Over  all  some  dry  bracken  or  straw  is  packed,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  mats  made  secure  by  nails 
and  shreds.  The  right  time  to  afford  protection  is 
when  the  foliage  has  fallen  and  hard  frosts  are 
imminent. 

Grease-bands. — This  is  the  proper  time  to  apply 
grease-bands  to  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  the  females 
of  the  winter-moth  being  abroad  at  about  this 
date.  The  paper  employed  should  be  grease  proof, 
or  the  grease  will  penetrate  to  the  bark  and  work 
injury  to  the  trees,  more  especially  if  young  with 
tender  bark.  The  bands  should  be  4  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  round  the  tree  with  a 
little  to  spare.  Tie  them  as  tightly  to  the  stems 
as  possible,  and  stop  any  openings  there  may  be 
between  the  bands  and  bark  with  cotton-wool. 
The  best  kind  of  grease  is  that  which  is  Bold  spe- 
cially for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is 
necessary  to  renew  the  grease  smear  frequently,  as 
it  hardens  by  exposure  and  gets  less  effective. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Cuttings. — When  the 
bushes  are  pruned,  the  best  of  the  shoots  should  be 
collected  for  the  making  of  cuttings,  taking  care  to 
tie  them  in  small  bundles,  and  label  them  correctly. 
If  not  made  into  cuttings  forthwith,  lay  them  by 
the  heels  in  moist  ground  for  the  present.  Cut- 
tings put  forth  roots  more  freely  if  made  and 
planted  at  this  season  than  if  left  till  spring. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Pleiones  deserve  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
If  the  flowers  are  next  to  useless  when  cut,  the 
plants  themselves  may  be  used  for  table  decoration 
by  taking  the  flowering  pseudo-bulbs  out  of  the 
soil,  and  placing  them  in  moss.  The  following 
species  are  the  best : — P.  hgenaria,  P.  Wallichiana, 
P.  maculata,  and  P.  humilis.  They  all  shed  their 
leaves  before  the  flowers  appear  in  the  young 
growths.  Soon  after  the  flowers  have  passed,  free 
the  pseudo-bulbs  from  the  membranous  sheathing, 
and  shake  away  the  old  soil  from  the  roots.  Pre- 
pare a  compost  of  equal  parts  fibrous  loam  and  peat, 
and  small  quantities  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
sand,  and  dried  pulverised  cow-dung.  Pans  about 
4  inches  deep,  and  that  afford  space  for  sixteen  or 
twenty  pseudo-bulbs,  should  be  three-partB  filled 
with  crocks.  Cover  these  with  a  thin  layer  of 
rough  sphagnum-moss.  Take  each  pseudo-bulb 
separately,  and  with  some  sphagnum-moss  and  the 
old  roots,  form  a  little  ball,  and  fix  them  in  the 
compost,  which  should  be  raised  considerably  above 
the  rim  of  the  pan.  So  arrange  the  pseudo-bulbs 
that  each  plant  will  have  space  for  development. 
The  first  two  species  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
an  intermediate-house,  and  P.  maculata  in  a  Bimilar 
position  in  a  Cattleya-house,  this  species  requiring 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  others.  P.  humilis 
must  not  be  disturbed  until  it  has  flowered  in 
March,  but  it  may  then  be  treated  as  P.  lageneria. 
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Do  not  afford  Pleiones  any  water  for  about  six  weeks 
after  they  have  been  putted.  They  may  then  be 
dipped  to  the  rim  iu  tepid  rainwater  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  no  more  will  be  required  until  another 
similar  period  has  past.  Subsequently,  more  fre- 
quent applications  will  be  necessary,  as  the  roots 
will  have  taken  good  hold  of  the  new  material. 
Wkeu  the  pseudo-bulbs  begin  to  swell,  weak  liquid- 
manure  may  be  afforded  them,  but  it  must  be  dis- 
continued when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  Pleiones 
require  a  moderate  amount  of  light  and  natural 
heat,  and  must  not  be  subjected  to  deep  shade  and 
a  close  atmosphere,  or  a  high  temperature. 

Lycastes,  Anguloas,  <(-c. — Afford  deciduous  species, 
such  as  L.  aromatica,  L.  cochleata,  L.  consobrina, 
&c,  a  light  position  in  a  cool  house,  and  they  will 
need  no  water  so  long  as  they  do  not  Bhrivel 
greatly.  L.  Skinneri,  L.  plana,  L.  lanipes,  and 
L.  Deppei,  require  a  temperature  of  55°,  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
water.  Anguloas  may  be  treated  similarly  to 
Lycastes  ;  the  less  water  afforded  the  plants,  so 
long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  do  not  shrivel  greatly,  the 
better  will  the  plants  flower  next  season.  Acinetes 
need  to  be  cultivated  in  baskets,  and  suspended  in 
a  light  part  of  the  warm  intermediate  house. 
Afford  them  water  at  long  intervals  :  also  Gongoras 
and  Luddemannias. 

Odontoglotsum  citrosmum,  having  completed  its 
pseudobulbs,  should  be  afforded  a  position  near 
the  glass  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
60°.  Water  should  be  afforded  only  to  prevent 
excessive  shrivelliDg. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Koyal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Forcing. — Although  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  these  into  the  forcing-house  at 
present,  they  should  be  removed  now  from  the 
nursery  ground,  and  potted  up.  They  will  succeed 
better  than  they  would  if  left  in  the  ground  until 
they  are  required.  Lilacs,  Staphelias,  Gueldre 
Roses,  shrubby  Spirasas,  Primus  of  sorts,  Cerasus 
Watered,  Deutzias,  and  Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas, 
are  indispensable.  Select  those  plants  that  are 
well  set  with  flower-buds,  and  lift  them  carefully 
with  a  good  ball,  retaining  all  the  fibrous  roots. 
Pot  very  firmly,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  worked 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  a  rammer,  and 
made  solid.  Loam  and  leaf  mould  will  suit  most 
of  the  plants,  but  Azaleas  will  need  a  compost  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  of  loam,  and  some  sand  added. 
When  the  plants  have  been  potted,  afford  them  a 
good  watering,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  outside 
until  the  plants  are  required  for  the  forcing  house. 

Bouvardias,  Heliotropes,  and  Carnations,  in  bud 
and  flower  should  now  be  afforded  a  light,  airy 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and 
be  supplied  with  weak  manure- water  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  If  Bouvardias  have  been  planted- 
out  as  I  advised  in  the  spring,  and  they  have  been 
properly  attended  to  after  pottingup,  they  will 
continue  to  flower  all  the  winter. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry  and  cool,  with  a  circulation  of  air  in 
the  house  day  and  night.  Cyclamens  and  Primulas 
and  the  first  batch  of  Freesias  require  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  in  the  pipes  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  50°.  Ventilate  freely  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  afford  them  weak  guano- 
water  with  a  dash  of  soot  in  it  twice  a  week. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Treatment  of_  Soils.— Clear  the  crops  from  the 
land  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  that  the  soil  may  be 
prepared  for  the  particular  crop  it  is  to  be  planted 
with  next  season.  Thorough  drainage  and  deep 
working  are  necessary,  2  or  more  feet  being  none 
too  much  for  some  vegetables.  I  know  that  deep 
cultivation  requires  much  labour  ;  that  the  benefit 
is  not  clearly  seen  except  in  a  hot,  dry  season,  when 
the  extra  labour  expended  in  winter  saves  so  much 
watering  in  summer.  In  some  districts  growers 
have  both  heavy  and  light  soils  for  their  crops. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage,  as  by  incorporation 
with  each  other  they  may  be  made  equally  produc- 
tive. Owing  to  the  recent  rainfall,  operations  on 
heavy  soils  had  better  be  delayed  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  ;  then  it  should  be  roughly  and  deeply  turned 
over,    and   left    in   this   state   for    several    weeks 


exposed  to  wind  and  frost.  As  each  layer  is 
thrown  up,  some  road-scrapings,  charred  soil,  and 
grit,  may  be  thrown  on  unspariugly  ;  and  later  in  the 
season  manure  may  be  wheeled  on  to  the  ground. 
Bastard-trenching  is  also  equally  good,  break- 
ing up  and  loosening  the  under  soil  as  much 
as  possible,  and  afterwards  adding  lighter 
materials,  as  well  as  a  suitable  quantity  of 
stable-manure.  A  practice  much  to  be  recom- 
mended in  cold  and  damp  positions  is  that  of 
making  the  plots  slightly  raised  ahove  the  surround- 
ing level,  so  that  surplus  water  may  drain  away. 

Broccoli  (autumn). — If  the  grower  has  to  provide 
heads  till  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  one  or  two  batches  later  than  those  plants  now 
affording  a  supply.  At  present  there  is  no  prospect 
of  severe  weather,  but  should  it  set  in  by  December 
the  supply  would  soon  be  cut  off.  It  will  be  as 
well,  therefore,  to  lift  some  of  the  smaller  headed 
plants  and  put  them  into  deep  pits,  so  that  they 
will  not  touch  the  glass  of  the  roof.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  If  pits 
are  not  available  for  the  plants,  a  good  firm  bed  in 
a  cool  shed,  although  not  one  of  the  best  positions, 
is  preferable  to  planting  them  on  borders  of  Peach- 
houses  or  vineries. 

THE    FLOWEB    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilcbester,  Abhotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  groiving  beneath  large  Trees. — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  turf  uuder  the  shade 
of  Conifers  and  other  umbrageous  trees  in  good 
condition,  owing  to  the  partial  absence  of  light 
and  the  drip  in  the  winter  months.  Moreover, 
the  ground  is  hard  and  dry.  In  this  case,  after  a 
copious  rainfall  place  a  garden  line  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree,  doubling  and  taking  to  the 
margin  of  the  bare  patch,  describe  a  circle  with 
a  pointed  stick,  and  afterwards  make  a  deep 
cut  with  a  spade  or  edging  implement.  Then 
with  digging-forks  turn  up  the  soil  as  deep 
as  the  roots  allow.  Generally  little  can  be 
done  in  this  way,  and  compost  has  to  be 
added,  which  may  consist  of  road  scrapings,  rotten 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  garden  mould.  This  may 
be  laid  on  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  thick.  Then, 
having  made  it  firm,  plant  any  of  the  following 
strong-growing  Ivies,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Rus- 
cus  racemosus,  R.  aculeatus,  R.  hypogloBsum. 
Ferns  if  the  soil  be  peaty — Seolopendrium  vulgare, 
Aspidium  aculeatum  and  vars.,  Cyrtomium 
falcatum,  Ulex  europasus,  U.  fl.-pl.,  U.  nana,  Rosa 
multiflora,  and  R.  Wichuriana.  These  should 
have  special  holes  made  for  them  on  the  outside 
and  be  trained  towards  the  trees.  Vincas,  Euony- 
mus  japonica  in  variety,  Berberis  stenophylla, 
B.  Darwini,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  G.  procumbens, 
VacciniumVitisIdrea,  Jasminumnudiflorum,  Liber- 
tia  formosa,  L.  ixioides,  Muhlenbeckia  complexa. 
Amongst  these,  according  to  fancy,  there  may  be 
employed  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Schizostilis  coccinea, 
Crocus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Iris  germanica, 
English  Iris,  Petasites,  Megaseas,  Helleborus  of 
species,  Colchicums,  Cyclamens  of  the  hardier 
species,  Hemerocallis,  Honesty,  &c.  The  flowering 
subjects  should  be  planted  mostly  near  the  margins, 
where  the  light  is  more  abundant  than  towards  the 
centre  of  the  patches. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Pine-apples. — For  the  period  ending  with  the 
month  of  January  the  heat  derived  from  hot- water 
pipes  should  be  reduced  for  all  succession  Pines, 
Cayennes  or  other  varieties  with  swelling  fruit 
being  excepted.  These  should  have  an  uniform 
moist  atmosphere,  but  overhead  syringing  should 
now  cease.  Keep  the  soil  in  a  steadily  moist  state, 
and  apply  liquid  -  manure  at  each  application  of 
water.  A  night  temperature  of  70°,  and  75°  to  80° 
by  day,  with  bottom-heat  of  85°,  should  be  afforded. 
Succession  plants,  aud  those  intended  for  fruiting 
early  next  year,  may  be  afforded  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  fresh  air  when  the  warmth  in 
the  house  goes  above  65%  and  avoid  a  stagnant 
atmosphere.  The  bottom- heat  may  range  from  75° 
to  80°,  and  water  only  be  applied  when  the  soil  has 
got  dry.  Suckers  potted  at  a  late  part  of  the 
season  should  be  kept  growing  till  rooted,  when  a 
slight  rest  should  be  afforded  before  starting  them 
into  active  growth  next  spring.  Houses  and  pits 
of  no  great  height  are  economically  managed  if  a 


covering  be  put  on  the  roof  at  night,  thereby 
reducing  the  need  of  much  artificial  heat  in  cold 
weather.  Collect  and  store  a  large  quantity  of  Oak 
or  Chestnut  leaves  for  making  hot-beds,  packing; 
them  away  in  a  dry  place,  or  covering  them  to 
keep  off  the  rain  and  snow  if  they  are  stacked  in 
the  open  air. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  raised  in  August  will  be  iD 
free  bearing  ;  the  Cucumbers  should  be  reduced  to 
moderate  numbers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  plants.  Much  heat  is  necessary  at 
this  season  to  ensure  shapely  fruits.  A  tempera- 
ture at  night  of  65°,  and  by  day  of  70°  to  75°  should 
be  maintained,  with  an  advance  of  10°  when  there 
is  sunshine.  Let  the  hot-water  pipes  be  occasion- 
ally smeared  with  flowers-of-sulphur.  Let  the 
growths  be  kept  thin,  and  endeavour  to  Becure 
good  substance  in  the  foliage,  and  spent  foliage 
should  be  removed  at  intervals.  The  Cucumber- 
house  should  be  damped  down  several  times  a  day. 
Apply  slight  top-dressings  of  turfy-loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  or  half-decayed  horse-dung.  Water  at  the  root 
will  not  be  required  more  frequently  than  twice  a. 
week  at  the  utmost,  as  too  much  is  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  plant. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Expert. 

Marketing  Sections. — A  good  many  complaints- 
reach  me  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  which 
sectious  arrive  at  their  destination.  Taking  first 
of  all  the  fact  that  wholesale  houses  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  honey  arriving  in  such  condition, 
and  that  the  sections  that  are  good  are  spoilt  by 
the  honey  running  over  them,  and  those  that  are 
saleable  have  to  be  cleaned,  and  that  this  means  a 
good  deal  of  time,  besides  expense.  Secondly,  some 
railway  companies  refuse  to  take  comb-honey  ex- 
cepting at  the  sender's  risk,  so  that  bee-keepers- 
will  do  well  to  study  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
getting  sections  to  their  destination  in  good  con- 
dition ;  otherwise  it  will  be  a  total  loss.  Sections 
in  numbers  from  6,  12,  IS,  to  24  can  be  sent  safely 
in  crates  with  springs  ;  but  when  larger  quantities- 
have  to  be  sent,  some  other  method  has  to  be- 
found  ;  and  a  safe  and  good  one  may  be  contrived 
out  of  a  cube  sugar-box.  Let  the  two  opposite 
sides  at  the  top  be  opened  out  a  little,  and  two 
strips  of  wood  nailed  on  outside,  so  as  to  keep  the 
box  from  closing.  This  will  make  a  crate  of  it, 
which  will  be  like  a  super-crate,  and  capable  of 
holding  two  dozen  sections,  with  two  fillets  fastened 
on  each  end  to  enable  these  to  be  lowered  into  it. 
Place  several  pieces  of  newspaper  over  each  crate, 
to  prevent  the  honey  gaining  access  to  other  crates 
in  case  of  an  accident,  and  pack  all  firmly  at  the 
sides.  Each  box  will  hold  three  crates,  each  con- 
taining twenty-four  sections,  so  that  you  can 
reckon  up  very  easily,  viz.,  each  box  holds  half-a- 
gross.  Have  a  lid  made  to  fit,  and  print  on  it  with 
ink  or  paint — "Comb-honey,  with  care."  The 
bottom  of  the  box  should  be  padded  with  hay  or 
shavings,  to  prevent  any  sagging.  Pad  the  box  at 
the  sides  and  ends  about  6  inches  up,  and  make 
two  holes  in  each  end,  to  enable  handles  of  strong. 
rope  to  be  attached.  These  cases  are  well  made, 
and  perfectly  safe  for  the  transit  of  comb-honey. 
Have  all  crates  numbered,  commencing  No.  1,  and 
the  cases  numbered  as  well  ;  you  then  have  No.  1 
case  and  three  crates  inside,  all  furnished  with 
numbers,  which  will  prevent  confusion  in  the  case 
of  things  getting  mixed. 

The  Hives. — All  bees  should  now  be  fed-up,  and. 
care  taken  that  all  entrances  are  reduced  in  size, 
in  order  to  prevent  robbing,  and  to  keep  out  mice. 
A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  that  any  driven 
bees,  united  with  an  old  stock,  are  absolutely  free 
from  any  disease,  and  a  little  naphthaline  should 
be  placed  in  each  hive. 


Publications  Received.  —  Two  Diseases  of  Red 

Cedar  mused  by  Polyi>orus  juniperinus  and  Polyporus  came  us :: 
a  preliminary  report,  by  Hermann  von  Schrank.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  fungi  and  of  their  mode  of  growth  is  given.  As 
the  spores  enter  exposed  places  in  the  heart-wood,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  preventive,  not  curative ;  all  diseased  trees 
should  be  destroyed. — Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture- 
of  Western  Australia:  a  grass,  Lappago  racemosa,  is  noted  as 
mischievous  on  account  of  its  burrs  or  floral  envelopes,  which> 
adhere  to  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  and  deteriorates  the  wool. — 
Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  October.  This, 
contains  papers  on :  Moth  Borer  in  Sugar  Cane,  by  H.  Max- 
well Lefroy  ;  Andropogons  in  Jamaica,  by  Wm  Harris  ;  Kola. 
Nut ;  Seedling  Canes  ;  and  Evaporation  of  Water  through. 
Plants. — Annates  Agronomiques,  October  -25.  This  includes, 
the  continuation  of  an  article  by  M.  D.  Zolla  on  :  La  baiss£j 
des  pris  et  la  crise  Agricole. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


TUESDAY, 


Nov.  13 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

E-3ttera  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  con  tributione, 
or  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Chester  Paxton  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days),  Belfast  Chrysan- 
themum Exhibition  (2  days), 
Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days),  Leeds  Paxton  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (2  days),  Folke- 
stone Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  (2  days),  Devi2es  Chrys- 
anthemum Show,  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  Longton 
(Staffs.)  Chrysanthemum  Scow 
(2  days). 

/Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Show  (2  days), 
York  Florists'  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (3  days),  Evesham  Chrys- 
anthemum Show,  Buxton  Chrys- 
anthemum Show,  King's  Lynn 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Vegetable  and    Farm    Root  Show 

.     at    Messrs.    Harrison    &    Sons', 

\    Leicester. 

(Scottish  Horticultural  Society's 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  Edin- 
burgh (3 days),  Manchester  Royal 
(Botanic  Society's  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show,  Parkstone  Chrysan- 
-  themum  frhow  (2  days). 
[Bolton  Horticultural  Society's 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
i  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days),  Macclesfield  Chrysan- 
{  themum  Society's  Show  (2  days). 
("Broekburn  Horticultural  Society's 
]  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
j  Middletou  Chrysanthemum  So- 
l     ciety's  Show  (2  days.. 


WEDNESDAY,   Nov.  H 


THURSDAY,       Nov.  15 


FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY, 


Nov.  1(3 


Nov.  17 


8  ALES. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  12  —Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms.— Dutch  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  13.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms— Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Ashford, 
Vvilmslow,'  Cheshire,  by  order  of  G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq., 
by  Protheroe  &,  Morris  (two  days). 

'WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  14.— Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms— Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  on  The  Nur- 
series, Horsell  Birch,  Horsell,  near  Woking,  by  Protheroe 
•&  Morris.  -An  Importation  of  Lilium  auratum,  S  ru- 
brum,  P.  album,  Lily-of-the- Valley  Crowns,  Roses,  Fruit 
trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  15.-Dutch  Bulbs  at  Prothiroe  &,  Morris' 
Rooms— An  importation  of  Orchids,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Plants 
•  <vc,  at  Stevens'  Rooms.         ■    ■ 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  lG.-Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  <fc  Morris' 
Rooms.— Sale  of  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messis.  Sander  & 
Co.,  by  Protheroe  &  Mdiris. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty -three  Years,  at  Chiswick.-42  3'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  November  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  55°;  Min.  48 '. 

November  8— Fine  ;  mild. 
Pp.oviNCEs.-AToi™fter  7(6p.m.)  :  Max  50',  S.E.  Counties' 
Mm.,  46°,  W.  Ireland. 


■m,    ™  Whilst  the  many  have  been  this 

The  Chrysan-  ,        ,     .   .  '  , 

themum.  week  admiring  and  wondering  at 
the  magnificent  display  of  Chrys- 
anthemums at  the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  and 
at  other  exhibitions,  a  smaller  number  of 
■equally  appreciative  plant-lovers  have  been 
delighted  by  the  sight  of  the  smallest  and  most 
inconspicuous  of  Chrysanthemums  !  This  was 
■10  less  than  a  specimen  of  the  wild  form  from 
■the  far  interior  of  China,  whence  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  Mr. 
Grant  Birch.  We  had  already  figured  this 
plant  as  sent  home  in  the  dried  state  by  Dr. 
-Henry,  and  now  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  previously  have  seen  it  (fig.  10C, 
p.  342).  The  flower-heads  in  the  plant  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  at  the  Aquarium,  are 
little  more  than  half-an-inch  across,  and  of  a 
pure  yellow  colour.  As  shown  all  the  shoots 
■bore  "  terminal "  buds,  and  none  of  the  lateral 


and  axillary  buds  had  been  thinned  out. 
This  reference  to  buds  leads  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  vegetable  physiology  that  Chrysanthemum- 
raisers  have  made. 

Botanists  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  great 
diversity  in  the  position  and  nature  of  the  buds, 
and  of  the  great  differences  that  arise  from  the 
"taking"  or  selecting  the  bud  at  this  or  at 
that  time.  The  variety  and  splendour  of  our 
modern  Chrysanthemums  are  largely  due  to 
the  disbudding  at  a  particular  time,  that 
time  being  often  different  in  different  cases, 
and  having  to  be  discovered  by  experiment. 
Most  cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  keep  a  Chrysanthemum  "time" 
list,  and  upon  this  are  entered  the  names  of  all 
the  varieties  they  cultivate  for  that  purpose. 
Against  the  name  of  each  variety  is  set  down 
the  best  time  for  striking  the  cutting,  also  for 
stopping  the  shoots  when  this  is  necessary,  and 
for  "taking"  the  bud,  whether  "crown"  or 
"terminal."  This  information  may  have  been 
obtained  by  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
himself,  or  it  may  have  been  communicated  to 
him  by  other  enthusiasts  who  were  first  suc- 
cessful with  the  particular  variety.  But  this 
knowledge  is  first  gained  by  experiment  by 
some  one  or  other,  and  until  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, a  variety  is  cultivated  with  indifferent 
success  at  the  most.  Some  varieties  need  to 
be  stopped  once,  others  twice,  and  many  not  at 
all.  Some  flowers  are  so  rough  and  unattrac- 
tive when  developed  from  a  "  crown  "  bud, 
as  to  be  next  to  useless  ;  others,  again,  if 
they  be  left  to  the  terminal  bud,  lack  the 
size  and  grandeur  requisite  to  win  honour- 
able places  at  an  exhibition.  The  difference 
between  the  two  buds  is  largely  the  difference  be- 
tween a  natural  flower  and  an  artificial  one.  In 
Nature,  the  "  crown  "  bud  would  not  produce 
a  flower  at  all,  but  be  abortive,  and  the  plant 
would  continue  to  grow  beyond  it.  The 
"terminal"  bud  is  the  natural  limit  of  growth, 
and  would  therefore  be  a  flower-bud  under 
any  conditions.  The  terminal  bud  is  thus  pro- 
duced when  the  plant  has  become  more  fully 
matured,  and  as  a  consequence  the  flower  ob- 
tained from  it  has  richer  colour  and  greater 
refinement.  On  the  contrary,  by  selecting  a 
crown-bud  whilst  the  plant  is  still  making  rapid 
growth,  and  by  denuding  the  plant  of  all 
possibilities  of  making  that  growth,  energy  is 
diverted  to  the  flower-bud  that  would  other- 
wise have  produced  shoots  and  foliage,  and 
therefore  the  bloom  will  have  extra  size.  The 
cultivator  needs  to  encourage  size  in  some 
varieties,  but  extra  refinement  and  colour  in 
others  ;  or  he  may  need  to  hurry  the  flowering 
period  of  one  variety,  and  delay  it  in  the  case  of 
another.  It  is  these  considerations  that  guide  the 
cultivator  in  his  selection  or  "  taking  "  of  buds. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  work  and  skill  is,  that 
such  flowers  are  obtained  as  were  seen  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  annual  ex- 
hibition at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
during  the  past  week. 

That  exhibition  seemed  to  prove  that  Chrys- 
anthemums have  still  as  great  an  interest  as 
exhibition  flowers  as  ever  they  had.  This  may 
be  said  even  in  respect  to  the  Chinese  type,  or 
the  truly  incurved  flowers,  which  for  some  years 
past  have  been  shown  in  less  good  condition  than 
had  used  to  be  the  case.  At  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion, however,  the  incurved  flowers  from  Fetcham 
Park  were  of  capital  quality,  and  reference  to 
our  report  on  p.  343,  will  show  that  there  were 
not  lacking  exhibitors  in  these  classes. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  type  is 


still  most  popular,  and  there  were  some  grand 
flowers  at  the  exhibition.  The  largest  and  best 
were  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vallis  in  the  class 
for  sixty  Japanese  blooms,  exhibited  in  twelve 
vases,  five  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never 
have  such  magnificent  Japanese  blooms  been 
exhibited  in  this  country  as  were  those  sixty 
specimens  collectively.  The  varieties  Calvat 
1899,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Nellie  Pockett,  were 
particularly  good.  Theie  were  nine  exhibitors 
in  the  class,  and  they  staged  540  large  blooms; 
Mr.  Vallis  winning  the  Society's  Gold  Medal 
and  the  £20  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Ex- 
cepting the  2nd  prize  exhibit,  which  was  one 
from  Mrs.  Tait,  Leatherhead  (gr.,  Mr.  Mease). 
the  vases  were  arranged  in  a  double  row  upon 
tables,  but  the  effect  of  the  blooms  would  be 
much  better  if  they  were  placed  in  single  row 
only,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tables  might  be 
narrower,  so  that  but  little  more  space  would 
be  necessary. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Chrysanthemum  foliage 
will  not  last  good  longer  than  it  does.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  show,  the  handsome  leaves 
that  when  fresh  proved  so  excellent  a  relief  to 
the  blooms  in  the  vases,  were  hanging  about  the 
stems,  and  the  effect  suffered  considerably. 
The  1st  prize  for  foity-eight  Japanese  blooms, 
shown  on  the  ordinary  boards,  was  also  won 
by  Mr.  Vallis,  who  has  only  been  growing 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  for  the  past 
four  years.  How  has  he  managed  to  excel  so 
veteran  a  cultivator  as  Mr.  Mease  ? 

The  minor  types  of  the  flower,  such  as 
Pompons,  Anemones,  singles,  &c,  were  shown 
in  about  the  usual  quantity,  and  though  they 
were  in  every  way  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
there  is  little  new  to  say  about  them. 

The  trained  specimen  plants  seem  to  be 
going.  There  were  certainly  fewer  at  this  show 
than  has  been  usual,  and  possibly  there  will  be 
little  regret  felt  at  this,  although  they  were 
admirable  instances  of  skilful  training. 

There  was  no  class  for  the  old  circular  groups 
of  plants,  that  have  been  shown  so  often  hereto- 
fore, and  the  exhibits,  in  the  substituted  class, 
for  which  the  President's  prize  was  offered,  had 
more  interest  in  them. 

In  respect  to  new  varieties,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  the  English  raisers  are  little,  if  at  all, 
behind  our  continental  colleagues,  whilst  the  mag- 
nificent seedlings  that  have  been  obtained  from 
Australia  are  worthy  every  praise.  The  colonial 
contingent  is  becoming  a  most  important  one. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  certain  varieties  have 
exceeded  what  was  anticipated  of  them,  but 
others  are  for  the  moment  less  valuable  than 
they  were  expected  to  prove.  Among  the  very 
finest  Japanese  blooms  we  have  seen  are  M. 
Chenon  de  Lech6,  Calvat  1899,  and  Lord 
Ludlow.  But  there  are  many  varieties  like 
Lord  Ludlow,  which  Mr.  Wells  says  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  only  by  one  system,  and 
another  season  many  varieties  may  be  shown 
better  than  they  have  been  as  yet.  Again  it  is 
a  question  of  "stopping"  of  shoots  and  "taking" 
of  buds,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree  a  question 
of  manure. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting.— In 
alluding  to  the  nursery  of  MM.  Soupert  &  Notting, 
at  Luxemburg,  in  a  recent  issue,  we  had  occasion 
to  mention  a  new  Tea  Rose  which  that  firm  is 
about  to  distribute  (see  ante,  p.  271,  fig.  SO).  Our 
illustration  (see  Supplement)  shows  a  portion  of  the 
nursery  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  free- 
flowering  and  beautiful  Rose,  a  cross,  as  it  is  said, 
between  Martchal  Niel  and  Maman  Cochet. 
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Linnean  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  on  Thursday,  November  15,  at  S  r.  M.,  the 
(following  papers  will  be  read: — 1,  "Contributions 
to  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Cycadacea1," 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell,  F.L.S.,  &c.  ;  2,  "  On  a 
New  Parasitic  Copepod,"  by  Miss  Alice  L. 
Embleton,  B.Sc. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  October  number  are  :  — 

Michauxia  Tchihatciieffi,  tab.  7712. — A  noble 
annual  or  biennial,  5  feet  to  li  feet  in  height,  with 
linear-oblong,  lobed,  hispid  leaves,  and  numerous 
white  Campanula-like  flowers  in  dense  erect  spikes. 
Native  of  the  Cilician  Taurus. 

Erijeron  leiomerus  (A.  Cray),  tab.  77-13. — A  low- 
•growing  perennial,  with  small  linear  leaves  and 
stalks  beariDg  solitary  flower-heads  with  violet 
•rays  and  yellow  disc  florets.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  and  would  be  suitable  as  a 
rock  plant. 

Polho^  Loureiri,  Hooker  &  Arnott. — A  climbing 
Arad,  native  of  China  and  Tonkin.  The  leaf-stalkB 
■are  dilated  and  leafy,  3  to  4  inches  long,  scarcely 
J-inch  wide ;  blade  articulate,  shorter  than  the 
stalks  spikes  slender,  deflexed,  with  numerous 
led  berries,  the  size  and  shape  of  small  Olives  ; 
4.  7744. 

Dendrobium  inoc  quale,  Rolfe. — l'seudo  bulbs  di- 
morphous, the  smaller  ones  ovoid  costate,  the 
■upper  linear  oblong,  clavate  ;  leaves  oblong  acute ; 
dowers  greenish,  1}  inch  ;  sepals  and  petals  sub- 
equal.  Lip  shorter  than  the  sepals,  lateral  lobes 
•convolute,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  purple  ; 
•t.  7745. 

Cypripedium  gutl%tum.  —  Leaves  broadly  ovate, 
acute,  plicate,  softly  pubescent ;  peduncles  one- 
dowered  ;  flowers  li  inch  in  long  diameter.  Upper 
sepal  white  with  pink  spots,  lateral  petals  oblong, 
slightly  deflexed  ;  lip  pouch-shaped,  all  white  with 
pink  spots.  The  species  extends  from  Central 
Russia,  Northern  Asia,  Kamtschatka,  Manchuria, 
Northern  China,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska,  and 
4he  Mackenzie  River.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Tibet ;  t.  7746. 

Presentation.  —  At  Mill  Hill,  N.W.,  on 
October  21,  Mr.  W.  Sturt,  of  Wentworth  House 
gardens,  was  presented  by  the  rector  of  the 
{parish,  on  behalf  of  many  friends,  with  a  set  of 
silver-plated  forks  and  spoons  upon  his  leaving  the 
•district. 

The  Currant-Bud  Mite.— Mr.  Newstead's 
(lecture  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  though  one  of  much  interest,  was, 
in  one  sense  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  was  a  record 
■of  failure  as  regards  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  destroy  the  pest.  Possibly  the  study 
of  the  mite  which  produces  similar  swellings  on  the 
Hazel  would  furnish  a  clue  which  might  be  service- 
able in  the  case  of  the  Black  Currant.  Mite- 
infested  Hazels  and  Filberts  are  not  uncommon, 
but  the  results  of  the  pest  are  apparently  not 
■serious. 

Northampton  Nurserymen  made  Town 
Councillors.  —  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
notice  that  Mr.  Fred  Perkins  and  Mr.  John 
Perkins,  of  one  of  the  principal  firms  of  nursery- 
men and  florists  in  Northampton  (Messrs.  Thomas 
Parkins  &  Sons)  have  been  elected  to  theNorthamp- 
ton  Town  Council.  The  Council  has  recently  assumed 
greater  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
an  increased  membership,  representing  a  population 
-of  about  100,000,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
■extension  of  the  borough  boundaries,  owing  to  the 
■energy  displayed  by  both  gentlemen. 

Sweet  Pea  Mont  Blanc.  —  M.  Ernst 
Senary  offers  this  as  the  earliest  white.  In  form 
•the  flower  resembles  Emily  Henderson.  Seeds  of 
this  variety  were  sown  on  April  5  ;  the  first  flower 
was  produced  on  June  13,  and  the  plant  was  noted 
as  being  in  full  bloom  on  June  22,  an  average  of 


about  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  other  varieties. 
Sown  under  glass  on  February  20,  Mont  Blanc 
produced  its  first  flowers  on  May  1. 

Judging  ROSES. — The  American  Rose  Society, 
of  which  our  old  friend  Mr.  Leonard  Barron 
is  Secretary,  has  adopted  the  following  scale  of 
points  : — 


Size 

Colour  ... 
Stem 

Form  ... 
Substance 
Foliage  ... 


15 
20 
20 
15 

15 
15 


Total      100 

It  will  be  noted  that  fragrance  h  omitted  ;  it  is, 
however,  included,  but  only  to  a  small  degree, 
under  the  head  of  novelties  entered  for  certifi- 
cate, thus : — 

Size       10 

Colour 20 

Stem     15 

Form     15 

Substance        10 

Foliage 15 

Fragrance        5 

Distinctiveness         10 

Total      100 

The  relatively  little  importance  assigned  to 
fragrance  is  very  remarkable.  Next  to  form  we 
should  consider  it  of  greatest  consequence. 

Orchards  and    Small   Fruit.— According 

to  the  Agricultural  ReturnB  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  total  number  of  acres  utilised 
in  England  as  orchards  in  1900  is  226, 164;  small 
fruits  occupy  66,749  acres.  Of  counties  with  more 
than  20,000  acres  of  orchards  are  Devonshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Kent,  and  Somerset. 
For  small  fruit  Kent,  with  22,466  acres,  is  very  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  county,  though  as  to 
orchards  it  is  surpassed  by  Devonshire  with  27)240 
acres,  Hereford  26,847,  Kent  having  26,340  acres. 

Royal    Botanic    Society   of    London.— 

Lectures: — A  course  of  four  lectures  on  "First 
Principles  of  Colonisation  and  Plantation "  have 
been  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Society  in  Regent's  Park  on  Friday  afternoons, 
November  16,  23,  30,  and  December  7,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  lecturer  is  Mr.  R.  Hedger-Wallace,  late  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  on  November  16  by  Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  G.C.M.G. ,  Agent- 
General  for  Victoria.  Tickets  to  admit  to  the  course 
can  lie  obtained  of  the  secretary  at  the  gardens. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  warm,  wet,  calm,  and  gloomy  week.  The 
days  were,  on  an  average,  about  5°  warmer,  and 
the  nights  about  11°  warmer  than  is  seasonable. 
On  one  day  the  shade  temperature  rose  to  64°. 
Had  this  day  been  the  first  in  November  instead  of 
the  last  in  October,  it  would  have  been  the  warmest 
November  day  I  have  yet  recorded  here.  On.  the 
warmest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  did  not 
fall  below  50°,  which  is  an  even  more  exceptional 
reading  for  the  time  of  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  sunshine,  the  ground  is  now  about  4° 
warmer  than  the  average,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet 
deep.  Some  rain  fell  on  each  day,  but  the  total 
measurement  was  only  about  half  an  inch.  Since 
the  present  spell  of  wet  weather  set  in,  six  gallons 
of  rain-water  have  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation  gauge,  but  none  as  yet  through  that 
covered  with  short  grass.  Both  gauges  are  a 
yard  square.  Five  days  were  absolutely  sunless, 
and  on  the  remaining  two  days  the  sun  shone  for 
altogether  only  3J  hours.  The  atmosphere  has 
been  persistently  damp  and  calm  ;  in  fact,  on 
several  days,  even  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  ail- 
was  nearly  at  the  point  of  complete  saturation. 

October. 
This  was  an  extremely  changeable    month    as 
regards  temperature,   no  fewer   than  six   changes 
from  warm  to  cold  or  from  cold  to  warm  taking 


place  during  the  course  of  it.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  was  a  decidedly  genial  October.  On  two 
days  the  shade  temperature  rose  above  70°,  and  at 
no  time  did  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn 
show  more  than  6°  of  frost,  au  exceptionally  high 
extreme  minimum  reading  for  the  month.  Rain 
fell  on  seventeen  days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
about  2]  inches,  which  is  about  J-inch  below  the 
October  average — equivalent  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
4  gallons  of  rain  on  each  square  yard  of  surface. 
The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  was  peculiar,  as 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  quantity  waB 
deposited  during  the  last  week.  October  is  usually 
the  wettest  month  in  the  year,  but  the  last  four 
Octobers  have  been  all  more  or  less  dry.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  half  an  hour  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  in  October  ;  this  excess  was  entirely 
due  to  the  sunny  chiracter  of  the  first  fortnight, 
for  after  this  there  occurred  a  good  many  dull 
days.  The  past  month  proved  the  windiest  October 
for  nine  years,  and  for  600  hours,  or  as  many  as 
twenty-five  days,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
some  point  in  the  western  half  of  the  compass. 
The  atmosphere  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  dry  for 
the  time  of  year.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsled,  Nov.  6,  1900. 


Home  Correspondence. 


SESSILE  AND  PEDUNCULATE  OAKS.— In  refer- 
ence to  the  above,  probably  the  following  observa- 
tions, made  in  East  Berks,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher.  The  sessile  and  pedunculate 
Oaks  are  to  be  seen  growing  side  by  side  in  this 
locality,  but  only  in  situations  that  are  neither  wet 
nor  yet  dry  in  the  extreme.  A  few  paces  from  my 
house  there  are  three  Oak-trees  within  a  few  feet 
of  one  another  ;  two  are  Q.  pedunculata,  and  the 
other  Q.  Bessilittora.  Growing  by  the  roadside,  and 
at  the  top  of  a  short  hill  with  a  fall  of  1  foot  in 
15  feet,  and  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  on  gravel  subsoil, 
the  situation  must  strike  one  as  being  rather  dry. 
Here  the  sessile  form  is  apparently  at  home,  for 
its  topmost  branches  reach  to  a  height  of  35  to 
40  feet,  and  its  trunk  measures  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  1  foot  from  its  base,  while  its  pedun- 
culate companions  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  its 
height,  with  the  same  circumference,  but  with 
naturally  a  wider  spread  of  branches.  On  another 
part  of  this  estate,  where  trees  of  Quercus  pedun- 
culata are  growing  by  themselves,  the  soil  is  moist, 
and  in  some  cases  quite  spongy  ;  but  wherever  a 
clump  of  Oaks  is  found  in  a  dry  situation,  Q. 
sessiliflora  is  among  their  number,  and  in  most 
instances  is  the  superior  tree.  The  southern  side 
of  this  place  is  the  dryest,  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
Scots  Pines,  Pinus  sylvestris,  in  thousands  ;  and 
where  these  Pines  grow  luxuriantly,  as  they  do 
here,  one  can  be  sure  of  finding  a  dry  soil. 
It  is  on  the  outskirts  of  these  Pine-woods  that  one 
gets  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  an  Oak  can 
contend  with.  Here  is  a  sorry  specimen  of  Q. 
pedunculata,  whose  crown  does  not  measure  more 
than  10  feet  either  way,  with  a  twisted  and  can- 
kered trunk,  distorted  and  lichen-covered  branches ; 
it  look3  a  veritable  patriarch,  and  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  vegetable 
world  really  means.  Q.  sessiliflora  is  here  also, 
but  does  not  look  really  at  home,  as  it  does  in  a 
less  dry  situation.  The  points  illustrated  show 
clearly  that  here  the  pedunculate  grows  well  in  a 
moist  soil,  fairly  well  in  a  medium  moist  soil,  and 
merely  lingers  in  a  dry  one.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  Q.  sessiliflora  does  not  appear  where  mois- 
ture abounds,  grows  well  where  the  soil  is  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  and  only  fair  where  the  soil  is  dry. 
If  I  have  missed  any  points  of  interest  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Fisher,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion as  to  this  locality,  soil,  rainfall,  and  average 
temperatures.  D.  W.  Simmons,  The  Gardens, 
Healhlands,  Wokingham. 

The  long  correspondence  which  has  appeared 

in  your  columns  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  durmast 
or  sessile-flowered  Oak  compared  with  those  of 
the  pedunculate  species  or  sub-species,  will  probaoly 
leave  most  people  of  the  same  mind  as  they  were 
when  it  began.  Nevertheless,  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  durmast  Oak  from  any  nurseryman  of 
my  acquaintance  is  such  a  serious  matter  for 
planters  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  that 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  the  results  of  my 
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observation,  in  the  hope  that,  during  this  abundant 
season  of  acorns  means  may  be  taken  to  supply 
the  market  once  more  with  this  most  valuable 
tree.  In  appearance,  beauty  of  foliage,  and 
cleanness  of  irunk  and  limb,  Qaercus  sessiliflora 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  Oak  incomparably  finer  than 
Q.  pedunculata.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
durmast  will  thrive  and  ripen  its  season's  growth 
in  moist  northern  and  western  latitudes,  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  pedun- 
culate kind.  In  our  salt-laden  atmosphere  upon 
the  western  Sfaboard,  much  of  the  growth  made  by 
the  pedunculate  Oak  during  one  season  fails  to  ripen 
before  it  is  nipped  by  frost  ;  the  tree  is  much  more 
subject  than  is  the  durmast  to  galls — a  sure  sign  of 
debility,  and  it  never  carries  with  it  the  wealth  of 
glossy  foliage  which  distinguishes  its  congener. 
Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arose  the  pre- 
ference for  the  pedunculate  form,  shown  by  the 
absence  of  the  sessile  form  from  the  trade  lists  ? 
Chiefly,  I  believe,  because  of  the  recommendation 
bestowed  upDn  t  he  pedunculate  or  "English  "  Oak  by 
such  practical,  but  in  this  respect  prejudiced  writers 
as  Messrs.  Brown  and  Michio.  At  their  door  must  be 
laid  the  incalculable  harm  wrought  of  late  years  in 
Scottish  woodlands  by  planting  the  pedunculate 
instead  of  the  sessile  Oak — the  latter  being  indi- 
genous, and  best  suited  to  northern  districts.  Not 
that  the  durmast  Oak  is  an  exclusively  northern 
form.  By  no  means.  I  would  refer  your  readers 
to  the  splendid  Oak  timber  in  Merivale  Park, 
Warwickshire,  part  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Arden. 
All  the  old  Oaks  there  are  of  the  sessile-flowered 
form,  and  I  have  never  seen  finer,  loftier  boles. 
But  gaps  made  by  the  wind  have  been  replaced  of 
late  years  with  pedunculate  saplings.  In  Knole 
Park,  Kent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  growth 
is  pedunculate  ;  but  there  is  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  durmast  leading  to  the  house  from 
the  direction  of  Wildernei-se,  and  these  tower 
far  and  straight  above  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  veterans  in  the  rest  of  the  park.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  there  are  many  intermediate 
varieties  or  hybrids  between  these  two  putative 
species.  So  there  are,  notably  in  parts  of  West- 
moreland and  Tweeddale  ;  and  some  of  these  are 
quite  as  satisfactory  and  superior  in  constitution  to 
the  pedunculate  Oak  as  is  the  pure  durmast.  A 
cross  of  blood  with  the  durmast  seems  to  impart  to 
the  pedunculate  Oak  precisely  those  qualities  which 
are  best  adapted  for  Scottish  planting,  although 
none  of  the  hybrids  or  intermediate  forms  which  I 
have  yet  seen  rival  the  pure  durmast  in  beauty. 
Both  Mr.  Blown  and  Mr.  Michie,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  state  that  the  timber  of  these  varieties  is 
of  equal  value,  and  comminds  the  same  price  in  the 
market.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith,  Nov.  2, 1900. 

"TRANSPARENT"  FRUITS  (see  "  Enquiry,"  ante, 
p.  331). — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
descriptive  term  "transparent"  applied  to  fruits, 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  The 
most  transparent  of  all  fruits  probably  is  the 
White  Transparent  Currant,  as  in  these  the 
seeds  are  very  visible  through  the  skin  and 
pulp.  There  is  the  Transparent  Gage  Plum, 
which  is  so  only  in  name,  although  the  skin  is 
delicately  tinted.  There  are  also  so-called  trans- 
parent Apples,  notably,  White  Transparent,  or 
White  Astrachan,  the  flesh  of  which  is  described 
as  semi-transparent,  no  doubt  because  it  is  a  light, 
thin,  white  flesh ;  and  Transparent  Codlin,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  described  as  almost  transparent. 
When,  however,  Court  of  Wick,  a  very  solid,  firm- 
fleshed  Apple,  has  also  been  termed  Transparent 
Pippin,  it  seems  evident  that  the  term  transparent 
has  a  wide  meaning.  Certainly,  whether  applied 
to  Crabs,  Apples,  or  Plums,  it  seems  to  be  a 
foolish  one,  as  transparency  does  not  exist  in 
them.  A.  I). 

GRAPE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE.  —  Permit  me  to 
offer  a  strong  protest  against  the  method  of  your 
correspondent,  David  Airdrie,  who  probably  writes 
from  a  treacherous  memory,  and  not  with  my  note 
on  "New  Grapes,"  p.  210,  before  him.  He  charges 
me  with  having  said  that  Diamond  Jubilee  was 
nothing  else  than  Black  Morocco.  I  said,  and 
quoted  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal,  "  that  when  Diamond  Jubilee  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Fruit  Committee  on  September  26, 
1899,  it  was  regarded  as  too  closely  resembling 
Black  Morocco  to  be  distinguishable  from  that 
variety."  In  that  estimate  was  joined  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Barron,  the  greatest  Grape  authority  of 
today.     If  under  some  miserable  and  untrue  plea, 


that  the  Grape  may  not  have  justice  done  to  it  if 
sent  to  ChiBwick  for  trial  with  Black  Morocco,  no 
such  proposal  i3  accepted,  the  responsibility  of  such 
course  will  not  rest  with  the  R.oyal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  we  may  draw  deductions.   A.  D. 

Mr.  D.  Airdrie  (see  p.  330  of  the  Gardeners' 

Chronicle)  need  not  take  "A.  D.'s"  criticism  of 
this  variety  of  (irape  very  seriously,  as  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  Black  Morocco,  which  is 
sometimes  named  Kempsey  Alicante.  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  grew  Black  Morocco,  I  found  it  a 
bad  setter,  often  having  small  berries.  A  special 
feature  is  a  greenish  or  purplish  colour  round 
the  stalks  of  the  berries  ;  and  again,  a  marked 
feature  between  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Black 
Morocco  is  the  colour  of  leaves,  which,  when  dying 
off,  are  of  a  very  pale  colour  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 


the  bunches  that  were  shown  on  that  occasion'. 
Admitting  that  each  member  of  that  Committee  i& 
an  expert  in  matters  relating  to  fruit,  there  yet 
remains  the  possibility  that  among  those  present 
there  were  some  who  cannot  claim  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  variety  in  question.  Not 
many  young  gardeners  have  any  acquaintance  of 
Black  Morocco,  in  so  few  gardens  is  it  now  grown. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  decision  of  tbe- 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee 
should  give  a  filip  to  the  demand  for  this  old' 
variety,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  such  a  demand 
arise,  there  will  be  no  substitutes  sent  out,  and  in. 
that  way  mislead  the  cultivator.  Its  acceptance 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  favourable  reports  made  by 
some  of  the  leading  Grape-growers  who  have  tested 
it,  would  imply  that  its  merits  are  undoubted. 
A    trial    at    Chiswick     of    this  and    other    new 
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Fig.  106. — chrysanthemum  indiccm  :   colour  of  flowers  yellow. 

(The  origina  type  from  which  the  Florists'  Chrysanthemums  have  been  obtained  ;  now  blooming  at  Kew 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe.    See  p.  310.) 


and  a  beautiful  red  in  that  of  the  former — at 
the  least  my  Vine,  which  I  had  from  Buchanan 
Bros.,  does.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  bunches 
of  Diamond  Jubilee  at  Kippen  would  take  it  to  be 
Black  Morocco.  However,  as  your  correspondent 
"A.  D."  knows  the  Morocco  so  well,  let  him  send 
a  bunch  to  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show 
on  November  15,  and  probably  Messrs.  Buchanan 
will,  if  asked,  send  Diamond  Jubilee  for  com- 
parison, and  I  can  assure  "  A.  D."  the  judges  will 
give  a  trustworthy  verdict.  J.  Hamilton,  Man- 
dcrston,  Duns. 

■  Much     disappointment     must     have    been 

felt  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  new  Grape 
Diamond  Jubilee,  when  seventeen  members  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  asserted  that  it  so  closely  resembled  Black 
Morocco  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it.  It  i3 
doubtful  whether  a  fair  comparison  could  be  drawn 
of  a  variety  so  little  known  and  cultivated  from 


varieties  of  Grapes,  as  suggested  by  "A.  D.," 
would  be  decidedly  interesting,  but  at  the  same- 
time  it  is  too  slow  a  process  to  apply  in  making 
Awards.  It  is  many  years  ago  since  Venn's  Seed- 
ling— syns.,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Snow's 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  &c. — was  sent  out.  It  created 
as  much  interest  as  the  present  novelty.  Tbe- 
raiser  refused  a  substantial  offer,  made  him  by  a. 
leading  nurseryman,  for  his  stock,  so  favourable 
was  the  impression  made  by  the  bunches  staged. 
But  on  trial  in  gardens  it  was  found  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  the  berries  very  liable  to  shank- 
ing. Even  the  raiser  himself,  who  had  erected 
special  vineries  for  its  growth,  gave  up  its  culti- 
vation. Lady  Hoskins,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is 
another  "break"  or  "sport"  from  the  Black 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  showing  how  sportive  is  this, 
variety.  A  similar  incident  has  occurred  this- 
summer  in  a  garden  near  the  town  of  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire.  In  this  case,  however,  though  possibly 
an  "  eye  "  or  two  may  be  grown  to  prove  whether- 
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its  sportive  nature  is  likely  to  bo  maintained,  no 
•further  trouble  will  be  taken  with  it.  That  this 
Vine  has  distinctly  sported,  in  ao  far  as  the  tiavour 
of  the  fruit  is  concerned.  I  have  had  ample  proof  ; 
"but  whether  these  differences  will  be  fixed  is 
unknown.    W.  S. 

I    have     no     wish    to    interpose    between 

"A.  D.  "  and  his  Scottish  friends,  as  to  either 
the  merits  or  identity  of  Grape  "  Diamond 
Jubilee";  my  only  desire  is  to  ask  both  parties  to 
'the  dispute,  when  mentioning  the  lioyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  matter,  to  bo  bo  kind  as  to 
adhere  exactly  to  the  words  used  in  the  Society's 
■Official  Report  (see  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
■Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  clxxiv  ),  and  not  to  import 
their  own  interpretation  thereof,  and  quote  it  as 
official.  The  Committee  carefully  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  for  or  against  the  identity 
of  "Diamond  Jubilee''  and  "Black  Morocco"; 
they  contented  themselves  with  all  that  concerned 
them,  namely,  a  statement  of  their  very  great 
■similarity.  For  example: — It  is  very  well  kuown 
to  all  fruit  growers  that  there  are  scattered  up  and 
•down  the  country  a  large  number  of  Apples  which 
have  been  raised  from  pips  of  "  Blenheim  Orange." 


present  issue  we  give  illustrations  of  two  varieties 
raised  at  Newton  St.  Lie,  viz.,  "Marchioness  of 
Bath"  (tig.  107),  with  paper- white  flowers,  and 
'Dorothy  llardwick"  (tig.  10S),  with  delicate 
shell  pink  coloured  flowers. 


©bttuarp. 

John  Harper,  Kirkconnell. — There  died 
on  October  150,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Mr.  John  Harper,  the  gardener  to  Lieut. -Col. 
J.  M.  Wilham,  at  Kirkconnell,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Mr.  Harper  came  from  Aj  rshire,  where  he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  gardens  of 
Annick  Lodge,  near  Irvine.  There  he  did  excellent 
work,  these  gardens  being  well  known  at  that  time 
for  their  high  state  of  keeping.  On  reductions 
being  made  in  the  start*  there,  Mr.  Harper  felt  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  place  in  thorough  order,  and 
resigned  his  appointment,  soon  afterwards  obtaining 
a  similar  situation  in  the  employment  of  the  late 
Mr.  Maxwell-Witham,  of  Kirkconnell.  Under  his 
care  the  old-fashioned  garden  was  much  improved 


years.  He  will  be  best  remembered  by  Orchid- 
growers  in  his  capacity  of  head  gardener  to  Hol- 
brook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  Woolton,  Liverpool,  for 
several  years  ;  subsequently  he  became  head  gar- 
dener to  Henry  Fisher,  Esq.,  Moxhull  Hall,  War- 
wickshire ;  latterly  in  a  similar  capacity  to  John 
Corbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  also  for 
some  years.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  and 
probably  had  few  equals  in  his  station  of  life  in 
horticultural  knowledge.  He  was  very  well  read 
and  informed,  and  the  craft  has  lost  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator. 

Charles  HONESS.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Honess,  who  for  fifteen  years 
past  has  been  head  gardener  to  Charles  Combe, 
Esq.,  Cobbam  Park,  Surrey.  Mr.  Honess  was  in 
bis  sixty-first  year,  and  previous  to  going  to 
Cobham  Park  was  gardener  for  ten  years  to  S.  B. 
Boulton,  Esq.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Hertford- 
shire. Deceased,  who  had  been  ill  for  two  months 
past,  died  on  Monday  morning,  November  5,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  several  children  now  grown  up. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  Cobham  Park  Gardens  by 
his  son,  William  H.  Honess,  who  has  held  a  position 
in  Welbeck  Abbey  Gardens  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

MRS.  Laing. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  of  the  widow  of  John 
Laing,  who  thus  survived  her  husband  only  a  few 
weeks. 


Fig.  107.- 


-DOUBLE-FLOWERED  BEGOXIA    "MARCHIONESS  OF   BATH": 
COLOUR  PAPER-WHITE. 


They  are  some  of  them  excellent  Apples,  but  far  too 
like  (and  not  superior  to)  their  parent,  to  deserve  a 
•distinctive  award  ;  but  no  prudent  person  would 
■ever  dream  of  asserting  that  they  were  absoluttly 
identical  with  it,  though  they  are  some  of  them  so 
like  it,  and  are  60  constantly  mistaken  for  it,  as  to 
be  practically  indistinguishable  from  it.  IF.  WVks, 
■Sec.  R.B.S. 


BEGONIAS. 

This  week  we  are  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the 
•Chrysanthemum  raisers,  and  marvelling  over  the 
"evolution"  that  has  taken  place  from  the  wild 
-species,  as  shown  in  fig,  106,  p.  342.  Equally,  or  in 
a  botanical  sense,  more  remarkable  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Begonia.  But  the 
■Chrysanthemum  is  the  ofT-pring  of  one  specks,  the 
Begonia  is  the  composite  representative  of  several. 
Among  the  most  prominent  and  successful  raisers 
■of  Begonias  is  the  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  of  Newton  St. 
Loe,  near  Bath.  For  beauty  of  form,  and  for 
raising  their  flowers  above  the  leaves  without  the 
aid  of  any  support,  Mr.  Lascelles'  varieties  cannot 
be  surpassed.  So  large  were  some  of  the  flowers 
that  were  sent  to  us  that  we  thought  to  give  a 
•fairer  notion  of  their  proportions  by  weighing  them 
4han  by  mere  admeasurement.  These  measurements 
together  with  other  details  were  given  in  our 
cumber  for  September  15,    1900,  p.  209.     In  our 


in  every  department.  The  family  took  much 
interest  in  hardy  border  plants,  and  their  gardener 
cultivated  them  to  perfection.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  florists'  flowers,  in  which  he  had  delighted 
even  in  boyhood.  The  writer  can,  indeed,  recollect 
him  telling  that  for  months  he  went  without  a  coat 
so  that  he  might  save  monej  with  which  to  pur- 
chase Pansies.  At  that  time  he  was  a  weaver,  but 
he  became  so  much  engrossed  with  his  flowers  that 
he  gave  up  that  occupation  to  follow  gardening. 
At  Kirkconnell  he  had  an  opportunity  of  growing 
these  florists'  flowers  on  a  large  scale,  and  such 
plants  as  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  Antirrhi- 
nums, Sea.,  were  always  a  pleasure  to  see  when  in 
bloom.  He  cultivated  Begonias  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums unusually  well  also  ;  though  it  might 
indeed  be  said  of  bim  that  whatever  he  took  in 
hand  was  as  well  done  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  Although  not  so  old  as  he  looked,  for  he 
did  not  spare  himself,  and  two  severe  illnesses  had 
broken  down  his  health,  it  waB  with  sad  fore- 
bodings that  the  writer  parted  from  him  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  garden  during  laBt  summer. 
They  were  only  too  truly  fulfilled,  as  his  death 
from  pneumonia  has  shown.  S.  Arnott. 

William  Davis.  —  We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Davis,  after  a  painful  illness, 
on   Saturday,   October  27,  at  the   age  of  fifty-six 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  (j,  7,  and  8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  are  again  ailing  our 
conservatories  and  dwelling-rooms 
with  their  welcome  blossoms,  their 
mid-season  being  marked  by  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the.  National 
Chrysanthemum  Sooiety,  w'jich  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, on  the  dates  given  above. 
This  display  was  as  great  a  success  as  ever  from  the  exhibition 
point  of  view,  bnt  possibly  the  Aquarium  authoiities  might 
be  able  to  show  that  there  was  not  the  "  rush  "  of  visitors  to 
the  event  that  tt  ere  has  been  in  some  years.  But  if  this  be 
so,  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  each  one  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  there  used  to  be  on  view  to  the  public, 
there  are  now  twenty,  and  such  different  circumstances  might 
be  expected  to  produce  such  a  result.  In  any  case,  the 
exhibition  was  well  patronised,  and  whilst  the  Japanese  were 
probably  as  good  as  ever,  the  Incurveds  were  of  better  quality 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  The  "  Vase  "  class  was 
again  the  greatest  success. 

The  representatives  of  the  Press  would  have  been  pleased  if 
the  classes  had  been  arranged  in  something  like  consecutive 
order;  their  labours  would  then  have  been  lessened  by  one  half. 
Below  is  a  detailed  report  of  most  of  the  classes,  and  some 
further  remarks  may  be  found  on  p.  340. 

CONTEST  OF  AFFILIATED  SOCIETIES. 
The  first-class  is  one  reserved  for  horticultural  societies 
affiliated  with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Bach 
competing  Society  is  required  to  stage  a  collection  of  forty- 
eight  blooms,  which  must  include  twenty-four  incurveds 
distinct,  and  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct.  The  blooms 
maybe  contributed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Society 
exhibiting.  The  1st  prize  consists  of  a  Challenge  Trophy  and 
£10,  2nd  prize  £6,  and  3rd  prize  £4.  The  1st  prize  on  this 
occasion  was  won  by  the  Portsmouth  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  staged  a  collection  of  blooms  of 
unusual  merit,  and  they  were  contributed  by  two  members  of 
the  Society  only,  Mr.  J.  Aoite,  and  Mr.  C.  Penfold.  Of 
incurveds,  we  noticed  excellent  specimens  of  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isabel,  Nellie  Threlfall,  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  Golden  Gem,  Ernest  Cannell,  Emile  Nonin,  &c  ,  and 
the"  general  quality  of  the  others  was  good.  Among  the 
Japanese  blooms  were  prominent  specimens  of  Florence 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  Mease,  Nellie  Pockett,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Miss 
E.  Weller  (with  extraordinary  colour,  a  variety  cultivators 
may  be  recommended  to  note,  colour  rosy-crimson,  silver, 
and  buff),  M.  Chenon  de  LechC,  Australie,  Yellow  Carnot, 
General  Buller,  Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  Hoste,  Harold 
Piok,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  G  Carpenter,  &c.  The  Win- 
chester Horticultural  Society  showed  well  for  2nd  place, 
ani  included  some  excellent  blooms  of  the  Japanese  and 
incurved  sections  in  their  collection.  The  3rd  prize  went  to 
the  Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
who  also  acquitted  itself  creditably. 
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GROUPS  AND  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

The  President's  prize  for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
aDd  suitable  foliaged  plants  in  pots,  with  cut  blooms  added  at 
the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  brought  five  competitors,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Susses,  was  awarded 
1st  prize.  The  displays  were  grouped  around  the  two  foun- 
tains, each  exhibitor  making  a  display  around  a  half  of  a 
fountain.  Four  were  accommodated  thus,  and  the  fifth  was 
arranged  under  conditions  as  nearly  similar  as  could  be 
arranged.  The  1st  prize  consisted  of  £15,  the  2nd  of  £10,  3rd 
£S,  and4lhof  £6. 

Mr.  Davts  had  an  imposing  group,  the  front  portion  con- 
sisting of  fine  foliage  plants,  just  above  which  appeared 
exceptionally  large  flowers  of  Mme.  Carnot  Chrysanthemum. 
At  the  back  also,  the  grouping  was  bold,  but  tasteful,  and  all 
the  blooms  exhibited  were  remarkable  for  excellent  quality. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common.  This  exhibitor  had  a  praise- 
worthy group  whether  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  arrange- 
ment or  of  quality,  but  it  was  totally  different  from  the  exhibit 
from  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  blooms  in  this  case  were  not  cut 
specimens.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  what  may  be 
described  as  the  most  interesting  display  made  in  this  class. 
It  "was  one  from  Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Fawk- 
ham,  Kent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Society's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Almost  every  type  of  Chrysanthemum  was  represented 
in  the  group,  and  it  was  as  pretty  as  interesting.  Nor  was  good 
quality  lacking,  for  some  bloc  ins  of  Japanese,  and  Japanese 
incurved  varieties,  were  in  every  respect  first-class.  4th, 
Mr.  E.  Dove,  gr.  to  H.  E.  Fry,  E>q.,  Bickley  Hall.  Kent, 
whose  arrangement  was  that  of  a  bank  of  blooms,  the  surface 
of  which  was  relieved  by  graceful  foliage  plants. 

Trained  plants. — There  were  fewer  trained  specimens  than 
usual,  but  eDtries  were  made  in  four  classes.  The  best 
collection  of  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  E.  Easy,  gr.  to  F. 
Bishop,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Highbury  New  Park.  He  had 
some  perfect  specimens,  including  the  varieties  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Colonel  W.  B.  Smiih;  2nd,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Wraight,  gr.  to  J.  Troup,  Esq.,  Essex  Lodge,  Upper 
Clapton. 

With  four  standard-trained  specimens  Mr.  Easy  was  again 
1st  with  well-bloomed  plants  with  very  healthy  foliage  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Geo.  Whitehorne,  Forest  Lodge,  Walthamstow  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Wraight. 

Incurved  Blooms. 

Thirty ~six  Blooms,  distinzt.—  It  is  some  years  since  incurveds 
have  been  shown  in  such  tine  condition  as  in  the  collections 
from  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  on  this  occasion,  namely, 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead.  The  specimens  were  large,  and  most  of  them 
well  built,  fine,  conical  blooms,  such  as  this  type  is  expected 
to  produce,  but  fails  often.  The  varieties  were  Chrysan- 
themum Bruant  (large,  not  good),  Ernest  Cannell,  Ma  Per- 
fection, R.  Hatton,  Mrs.  G.  Williams  (yellow),  Lady  Isabel, 
Madame  Ferlat,  Countess  of  Warwick,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Hanwell  Glory  (large,  but  lacking  good  centre), 
Duchess  of  Fife.  Second  Row  :  Robert  Petfield,  Yvonne 
Desblanc,  Miss  A.  Hills,  Ialene,  J.  Agate,  Globe  d'Or,  Violet 
Foster,  Empress  of  India,  To^aze  Orientale,  Mrs.  W.  Howe 
(very  gooo),  Madame  Verneuil,  Lord  Alcester.  Front  Row  : 
John  Doughty,  John  Lambert,  Pearl  Palace,  Piiucess  of 
Wales,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Geo.  Haigh,  Thos.  Lockie,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Alfred  Salter, 
and  Bonnie  Dundee;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  who  was  a  long  way 
behind  Mr.  Higos,  but  who  nevertheless  had  good  specimens 
of  Ialine,  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Empress,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 
Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gr.  to  E.  Bruce,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton-on 
Thames  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  followed.  There  were  six 
exhibitors  in  the  class,  showing  that  the  incurveds  axe  still  a 
type  to  be  reckoned  with  at  exhibitions. 

Twenty-four  Blooms  distinct. — The  quality  of  the  blooms  in 
this  class  was  very  superior.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Higgs,  with  large  well-built  flowers,  the  varieties  beiDg 
for  the  greater  part  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  larger  class. 
The  following  were  excellent,  Robert  Petfield,  Thos.  Lockie, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  very  large  white  bloom,  lilac-coloured  at 
base;  Globe  d"Or,  Pearl  Palace,  Henry  Ellis,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  and  Countess  of  Warwick.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  was 
2nd  ;  Mr.  W.  Mease  3rd ;  and  Mr.  Silas  Cole  4th. 

The  class  for  twelve  blooms  distinct  was  won  by  Mr.  A. 
Sturt,  gr.  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Rcnnd  Oak,  Englefield  Green; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith  be  ng  2nd.  There  were  several  o'her 
prizes. 

Six  Blooms  of  one  Variety. — Of  the  incurve  Is  shown  the 
variety  adjudged  to  be  best  was  that  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  the 
finest  blooms  of  which  were  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gr.  to 
Alex.  Henderson,  Esq,  MP.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon, 
Berks  (extra  good).  The  same  variety,  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt 
was  2nd ;  and  from  Mr.  C  Penford,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
Wvgram,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  3rd.  The  variety,  C  H. 
Curtis,  was  given  4th  prize. 

Japanese  Blooms. 
Japanese  blooms,  upon  the  whole,  were  not  more  remark- 
able than  usual,  but  they  were  exhibited  in  abundance,  and 
were  more  prominent  than  all  the  rest  of  the  types  together. 
In  the  largest  class,  which  was  one  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippen- 
ham, was  1st,  and  won  the  Holmes  Memoiial  Challenge  Cup 
and  £10.  The  varieties  were  Phoebus,  Mrs.  E.  Barter,  E. 
Molyntux  (fine  colour),  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Madame  Carnot, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Simplicity,  Mrs.  W.  Cursham,  Mr.  A.  Bairett, 
Le  Grand  Dragon  (very  large,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  collec- 


tion, colour  yellow,  with  faint  markings  of  red),  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  M.  J.  Bruant,  Charles  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson  (deep  yellow),  Australie.  Centre  row  :  Mrs. 
Mease,  Lord  Salisbury  (fine  deep  red,  large  flattish  bloom), 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Mrs.  Barkley  (beautiful  soft  mauve  colour, 
excellent  petal),  Dora  Heixheimer,  Calvat  1899,  Sir  H. 
Kitchener  (very  good),  Miss  A.  Byron,  Surpasse  Amiral,  Lady 
Hanham,  Madame  P.  Rivoire,  Secretary  Fierens,  Yiviand 
Morel  (poor),  N.  Pockett,  Lord  Ludlow  (highly  coloured, 
rather  small),  and  Pride  of  Maaford  (rich  rosy-purple). 
Front  row  :  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Edith  Tabor,  E.  Towers, 
Madame  Gustave  Henri,  an  unearned  seedling,  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Lady  E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Vallis,  a  seedling  Japanese 
(orange-yellow  colour  and  buff,  high  centred  flower),  E.  Beauty, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mutual  Friend,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mons. 
Hoste  (very  large),  Mr.  L.  Remy,  and  Mrs.  Coombes.  The  2nd 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead.  Amongst  his  best  varieties  were  Souvenir 
de  M.  F.  Rosette  (very  bright  purple),  Mrs.  Mease,  Lily 
Mountford,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  Barkley  (very  large),  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Eva  Knowles,  and 
Yiviand  Mortl.  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq., 
Monkhams,  Woodford,  Essex,  who  had  smaller  blooms,  but 
of  very  fine  colour,  especially  a  bloom  of  Lord  Ludlow  ;  4th, 
Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gr.  to  E.  Bruce,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  whose  blooms  were  also  remarkable  for  excellent 
colour.     There  were  seven  exhibitors. 

Twenty-four  Blooms,  dittinct.—  The  1st  prize  in  this  class 
(one  which  always  draws  to  itself  a  large  number  of  com- 
petitors) was  won  by  Mr  J.  W.  Roberts,  gr.  to  G.  T. 
Skileeck,  Esq.,  Clonard,  Harrow  Weald.  In  this  stand  was 
one  of  the  largest  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley  we  have  seen. 


Fig.  10S.— double  flowered  begonia  "dorothy 
hardwick":  colour  shell-pink. 

(see  p.  343.) 


Other  noticeable  varieties  were  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Florence  Molyneux,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Lionel  Humphrey,  Phcebus,  Ac.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leather- 
head ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith,  gr.  to  G.  Wilder,  Esq., 
Stansted  Park,  Emsworth,  Sussex.  There  were  ten  exhibitors 
of  this  number  of  blooms. 

Twelve  Blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gr.  to  G.  W 
Wright  Ingle,  Esq.,  Woodhouse,  North  Finchley,  showed 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  of  which  the  following 
were  best :— C.  F.  Payne,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
(excellent),  Australian  Gold,  Eva  Knowles,  M.  Chenon  de 
L*che,  N.C.S.  Jubilee;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suf- 
field,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  gr.  to 
T.  L.  Bovd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge.  There  were  ten 
exhibitors. 

Six  Japanese  Blooms,  Incurved,  dL- It  net.— The  1st  prize  in 
his  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  who  showed  the 
varieties  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Nellie  Pockett,  President  Nonin, 
Wonderful  (a  flower  with  extremely  wide  petals,  red  colour, 
with  buff  reverse),  Madame  Desblanc,  and  R.  Powell. 

Six  blooms  of  a  white  variety. —  The  variety  Madame  Carnot, 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  was  placed  1st;  and  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith,  2nd  ;  Madame 
Carnot,  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  was  3rd. 

Six  blooms  of  a  yellow  variety. — The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  variety  Mrs.  Mease,  from  Mr.  F.  King  ;  2nd  to  Pha-bus, 
fcom  Mr.  W.  Higgs;  and  3rd  again  to  Mrs.  Mease,  from  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bastin.  We  think  the  judges  are  ill-advised  to  give  a 
1st  prize  to  Mrs.  Mease  in  a  class  for  yellow  blooms.  It  is 
seldom  the  colour  of  rich  cream,  much  less  illustrative  of  a 
good  yellow. 

Six  blooms  of  any  colour  except  white  or  yellow.—  Australie, 
from  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  won  premier  place  in  this  class;  2nd 


M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith;  3rd,  Mrs*. 
Barkley,  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries 
Sussex. 

Six  Uooms  of  hairy -pctalled  varieties.— The  winner  of  the? 
1st  prize  for  hirsute  varieties  was  Mr.  Henry  Love,  Mel- 
ville Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  showed  Beauty  of 
Truro,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  and  Louis  Boehmer ; 
Hairy  Wonder  is  still  the  prettiest  of  all.  2nd  r  Mr.  F.  Foster, 
gr.  to  R.  Nivison,  Esq.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  who 
showed  Hairy  Wonder  in  much  superior  condition. 

Japanese  Blooms  in  Vases. 

As  last  year,  there  was  a  class  for  twelve  vases  of  specimen 
blooms,  five  in  each  vase.  The  vases  were  16  inches  in  height, 
and  not  less  than  6  inches  length  of  stem  was  visible  above 
the  vase.  These  were  exhibited  on  tables  21  inches  high. 
Mr.  Vallis,  who  won  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese  blooms  on  the  boards,  also  won  1st  honours  in  this- 
class,  the  1st  prize  for  which  consisted  of  the  N.C.S.  large 
Gold  Medal,  and  a  sum  of  £20  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  No  better  Japanese  blooms  than> 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Vallis  in  this  class  have  ever  been  exhi- 
bited at  these  shows.  The  varieties  were  Nellie  Pockett, 
Australie,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  (grand),  Le  Graud  Dragon 
(immense),  Pride  of  Madford  (showing  perfectly  developed) 
colour),  Phcebus,  Calvat  1S93  (a  very  large,  slightly  incurved 
and  twisted  Japanese,  white,  tinted  with  pink ;  petals  very 
wide  and  good),  Ed.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Mease,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
Mrs.  Barkley  (excellent),  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  It  would  have  been, 
much  better  had  the  tables  been  narrower,  and  but  one  row 
of  vases  placed  on  each,  the  double  row  tending  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  each.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Vallis"  group  was  al<o- 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  deputation  from  the  French- 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  as  being  the  best  exhibit  in 
the  show.  The  2nd  prize,  which  consisted  of  a  Gold 
Medal  and  £15,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  whose  collection* 
was  arranged  in  a  single  row  upon  a  table,  the  effect  being 
heightened  thereby,  and  he  had  excellent  specimens  of 
Graphic,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Eva  Knowles,  Mdlle.  Di-vs- 
(pink,  rather  small  bloom,  with  numerous  short  petals), 
Madame  Carnot,  Madame  G.  Debrie,  and  Mr.  F.  Carrington  ;. 
the  rest  of  the  varieties  were  similar  to  others  in  the  1st  priz3 
exhibit.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith,  gr.  to  G.  Wilder  Esq. 
Stansted  Park,  Emsworth,  who  won  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  and- 
£10.  4th,  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton,  who  won  a  large  Silver  Medal  and  £5.  5th,. 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills.  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Wood- 
ford, Essex.     There  were  nine  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Other  Types. 

Anemone  Blooms.—  The  class  for  twenty-four  large- flower ed> 
Anemone  blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gr.  to  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  who  had  a  very  fine  col- 
lection indeed.  We  will  give  a  list  of  the  varieties  shown., 
that  cultivators  who  may  wish  to  secure  some  of  this  section, 
to  their  collection  may  know  what  are  the  bast  :  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Gardner,  Robert  Burns,  Nelson,  Madame  Gabrol,  Le 
Chalonais,  colours  yellow,  browu,  and  buff,  blended ;  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  John  Bunyan,  yellow;  Empress,  W.  W. 
Astor,  Rouche  d'Abondance,  deep  red  ;  Gladys  Spaulding,  a. 
very  high  cushioned  yellow  bloom;  Madame  R.  Owen,  large 
flattish  white  bloom  ;  Enterprise,  pretty  pink  colenir ;  Dela- 
ware, white  ray  petals,  with  yellow  cushion ;  M.  Dupanloup, 
Mdlle.  N.  Bruin,  Grand  Alveole,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Junow„ 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn,  white ;  M.  Charles  Lebrocqz,  soft  yellow 
colour;  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  J.  Thorpe  Junior,  and  BeauttJ- 
Toulousienne.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gr.  to- 
E.  Brltce,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton  on-Thames,  who  had  aik 
excellent  collection,  including  very  fine  blooms  of  the  richly- 
coloured  Descartes,  Owen's  Perfection,  Robin  Adair,  &c. ; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gr.  to  C.  E.  Jukes,  Es^.,  Hadley  Lodge, 
Barnet— there  were  five  collections.  Mr.  A.  Ives  obtained 
1st  prize  for  twelve  large  Anemone  blooms;  and  Mr.  W.  Rino. 
was  2nd,  there  being  one  other  exhibitor. 

Mr  W.  Ring  won  1st  place  for  twelve  Japanese  Anemone 
blooms  distinct;  and  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  A.  L.  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  Ravenscrolt,  North  Finchley,  was  2nd— there  were  four 
exhibitors.  The  differences  between  these  sections  of  Anemone- 
blooms  are  not  great,  and  apart  from  the  exhibition  pointof 
view,  need  not  any  consideration. 

Anemone  Pompons,  however,  are  much  differ  e  it  in  size,. 
and  some  of  them  are  very  pretty.  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gr.  to- 
R.  Hentv,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  had  the 
best  of  these  ;  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  was  2nd. 

Pompons.— These  are  very  attractive,  neat  little  flowers, 
and  quite  worth  cultivation.  The  1st  prize  for  a  collection. of 
nine  Pompon  varieties,  distinct,  six  blooms  of  each,  in  vases, 
came  from  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  A.  L.  Reynolds,  E*q.,  Ravens- 
croft,  North  Finchley,  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  flowers, 
but  omittei  to  attach  names  to  the  varieties,  as  should  have 
been  done;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gr.  to 
A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge  ;  and  3rd, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gr.  to  T.  Bovey,  Esq.,  Southwood  House, 
Highgate.  There  were  numerous  exhibits  in  this  class,  and 
there  was  another  class  for  six  blooms. 

Single-flowered  varieties.— There  were  four  collections  of  six 
varieties  of  single  flowers  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  shown  in 
vases.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  W.  Aldiidge,  gr.  to  G. 
Lacet,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Palmer's  Green,  and  the 
varieties  were  Victoria,  pale  yellow  or  cream-coloured  ;  Lady 
Churchill,  red ;  W.  A.  Renfrey,  rich  crimson ;  Earlswood 
Glory,  pure  white;  Purity,  white;  and  Edith,  rose-coloured;, 
with  slight  white  baud  around  disc ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Forbes,  gr. 
to  Madame  Nicols,  Regent's  Park,  Surbiton  ;  and  3rd,  Mr„ 
A.  Page,  gr.  to  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Esq* 
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EriUiai  BJotmt.— There  is  not  a  great  interest  in  this  type  of 
bloom,  but  on  the  above  occasion,  there  were  as  many  as  four 
exhibitors  entered  in  a  olftfiB  for  twelve  blooms.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gr.  to  A.  G.  Heissner,  Esq., 
AUlenhoIme,  Weybridge.  The  following  were  the  varieties 
staged,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them  have  been  well 
known  for  years  past  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pink  Christine,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Phidias,  Cullingfordi,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Peiich  Chris- 
tine, Golden  Christine,  and  Miss  I,.  Lunn.  Mr.  G.  W.  Forres, 
who  was  2nd,  included  the  varieties  Dr.  Sharp,  Amy  Furze, 
Charles  Tutt,  and  The  Transvaal.  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Barrancc,  gr. 
to  G.  W.  Tatlob,  Hadley  Bourne,  Bamet. 

AMATEURS,  DIVISION  A. 

Japane'i  Blooms. — The  best  collection  of  eighteen  blooms, 
distinct,  was  shown  by  Mr.  David  Ager,  gr.  to  Milton  Bode, 
Esq.,  Down  House,  Bath  Road.  Reading.  The  following 
varieties  were  shown  in  best  condition,  Australie,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Rayonnante,  M.  Chenon  de  Lecht*,  Viviand  Morel, 
Jas.  Bidencope,  Mutual  Friend.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Acock,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  BACON,  Stoneleigh,  Worcester  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  LANQTON,  Ray  mead,  Hendon 
There  were  eight  exhibitors. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Paoe 
was  1st,  and  included  a  very  finely  coloured  bloom  of  Charles 
Davis  ;  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  was  also  capital.  2nd,  Mr.  L. 
Gooeh,  gr.  to  T.  Wickham  Jones,  Eeq.  Towcester  Lodg°, 
South  Norwood.    There  were  nit  e  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Jno.  Denyer,  gr.  to  Edwin  Smitb,  Fsq.,  Iogleside, 
Chatham,  who  won  a  class  for  sis  blooms,  had  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Hairy  Wonder. 

Incurved  Blooms.— In  a  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct- 
the  quality  was  much  less  good  than  those  in  the  open 
classes.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  :  and 
the  1st  for  six  blooms,  by  Mr.  W.  Leppard,  gr.  to  F.  ViGERS, 
E:q.,  Oakdene,  Reigate. 

Decorative   Chrysanthemums 

Special  prizes  were  offered  in  two  classes  by  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer  for  cut  blooms  of  decorative  varuties  of  Chrysan- 
themums, in  each  case  to  be  arranged  on  a  table  measuring 
6  feet  by  3  feet.  In  the  one  class  the  blooms  were  to  be 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  "finish,"  and  in  the  other, 
greater  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  arrangement 
adopted,  and  the  harmony  or  othei  wise  of  the  colours. 
A.  R.  Knight,  Esq.,  03,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashfori,  Kent, 
obtained  a  1st  prize  in  one  of  the  classes,  bat  the  results 
were  net  so  good  as  they  might  have  been. 

AMATEURS,  DIVISION  B. 

The  competition  in  the  leading  class,  that  for  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms  distinct  was  very  good,  five  stands  of  much 
merit  being  staged.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Martin 
Silsbury,  Providence,  Shanklio,  Isle-of- Wight.  The  best 
owers  were  Mrs.  Lewis,  Australie,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  Barks,  Viviand  Morel, 
Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs  Mease,  and  E.  Molyneux. 
2nd,  A.  R.  Knight,  Esq.,  63,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent. 
3rd,  Mr.  W.  Prudden-Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin.  Eleven 
exhibitors  staged. 

For  twelve  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Georob  Heal,  Holly  House,  Compton.  Guildford,  Mrs. 
Mease,  and  Lord  Ludlow  being  two  notable  blooms  in  this 
stand. 

In  the  classes  for  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prcdden- 
Clark  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  twelve  specimens 
in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  with  blooms  of  average  merit, 
Hanwell  Glory  and  Princess  of  Wales  being  very  good.  2nd, 
Dr.  SHARrE  Greenwood,  Hnntspill,  Bridgwater.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  a  good  1st  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  on 
three  varieties. 

Four  exhibitors  staged  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  the  1st 
prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Salisbury  Terrace,  Long  Lane, 
Finchley.    2nd,  Mr.  Hembry,  Church  Street,  Highg  te. 

Maiden-Growers  Classes. 
These  were  strongly  represented  twelve  exhibitors  staging 
six  distinct  blooms,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  William 
Shute,  gr.  to  F.  Machin,  Esq.,  Ismeer,  Oatlands  Chase, 
Weybridgp,  for  finely-developed  blooms.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Robert- 
son, gr.  to  F.  J.  Jarrow,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Wood.  Mr.  Shute 
was  also  1st  for  a  corresponding  number  of  incurved  blooms. 

Table  Decorations, 

In  Class  53,  for  two  designs  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
arranged  with  Chrysanthemum  or  other  appropriate  foliage, 
to  illustrate  the  decorative  value  of  the  flower,  each  exhibitor 
to  be  allotted  a  table  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Messrs. 
Scrivener  &  Co.,  Florists,  Watford,  were  1st  with  an  anchor 
arrangement  in  white  flowers,  and  a  harp  in  yellow,  re- 
lieved with  various  coloured  foliage  and  trails  of  Smilax  and 
Ampelopsis;  Mr.  A.  Meridew,  30S.  Southampton  Street, 
Camberwell,  S.E.,  was  2nd  with  a  totally  different  arrange- 
ment, consisting  of  several  vases  and  sir  all  stands  of  flowers. 

With  one  vase  of  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  with  any  foliage,  Mr.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady 
Tate,  Streatham  Common,  was  1st ;  ?nd,  Mr.  Brookes. 

In  a  class  confined  to  ladies  for  a  hand-basket  of  Chrysan- 
themums arranged  with  any  foliage,  Mrs.  W.  Strugnell, 
213,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.,  was  1st  with  a  iather  large  basket 
but  lightly  arranged  with  yellow  and  white  Chrysanthemums 
and  coloured  foliage,  Croton  leaves,  &c  ,  together  with 
variegated  grasses  and  Asparagus. 


Premier  Bloom. 
A  special  prize  of  one  guinea  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Simpson,  for  the  premier  b!o^m  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
in  the  exhibition.  This  was  adjudged  to  bo  a  specimen  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  Barkley,  in  the  collection  of  forty-eight 
Japanese  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Mease.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  specimen  as  a  fine  one. 

Representatives  of  Tvpes. 
A  class  was  arranged  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms,  to 
represent  the  different  types  of  form,  colour,  and  size,  upon  a 
table  6  feet  by  3  feet.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  was  awarded 
1st  prize,  and  his  fxhibit  included  at  least  six  of  the  ten 
sections  enumerated  iuthe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Jubilee  Catalogue,  and  at  least  one  exhibit  each  of  Pompons 
and  singles.  But  the  Japanese  varieties  seemed  to  overpower 
the  rest  in  the  collection,  and  the  exhibit  was  not  nearly  so 
illustrative  of  the  diverse  types  of  Chrysanthemum  a»  the 
display  already  noticed  from  Mr.  Waterer. 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLES. 

With  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Lintott,  gr.  to  Waltole  Green- 
well,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterham,  was  1st,  with  three 
good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Batho,  Nether  Street  Nurseries,  Finchley,  with  Canon  Hall, 
very  line  berries,  but  somewhat  uneven. 

With  a  similar  number  of  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr. 
Chuck,  gr.  to  H.  Thelltjsson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth  Hall,  Don- 
caster,  came  in  1st  with  very  fine  Gros  Colmar;  2nd,  Mr. 
Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Ledge,  Forest 
Hill,  with  the  same  variety,  also  vary  good. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Scffield,  Gunton  Paik,  Norwich, 
was  1st  with  six  dishes  of  Pears  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stoweps, 
Sittingbourne.  the  last  named  exhibitor  being  1st  with  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples. 

Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton,  staged  some  very  fine  samples  of  Celery,  and 
was  awarded  the  lit  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Sydenham. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Desison,  Little  Gaddesden, 
Berkhamsted,  took  the  1st  prize  for  Cauliflowers,  Carrots, 
Farsnips,  Onions,  Potatos,  and  won  the  Silver  Cup  offered  by 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Son's  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
were  won  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldlntiam,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree ;  Mr.  Basile,  gr.  to  Rev.  O  L.  Powell, 
Woburn  Park,  Weybridge;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  who 
were  placed  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  given. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

As  usual  at  this  exhibition,  there  was  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  from  members  of  the  horticultural  trade  and  other?, 
to  which  honorary  awards  were  made.  Most  of  these  displays 
were  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  a  few  also  finding  a  place  in 
one  of  the  galleries. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  awarded 
a  large  Gold  Medal  for  an  exhibit  that  abundantly  furnished 
one  of  the  cross  tables.  There  were  exhibition  blooms  of 
varieties  of  Japanese  CbryFanthernums.  including  Mermaid,  a 
white  flower  with  incurving  florets;  Swanley  Giant,  pink; 
also  a  pink  seedling  from  Madame  Carnot,  &c.  Some  of  the 
curious  and  decorative  types  were  shown  also,  including  Gold 
Locke,  of  the  type  of  '■  What  Ho"  ;  Gold  Lace,  with  thread- 
like florets,  yellow  ;  White  Thread,  and  a  very  pretty  mauve- 
coloured  single  flower  named  Ladysmitb.  The  exhibits  of 
Cannas,  and  of  sprays  of  blooms  frcm  the  winter  flowering 
Pelargoniums,  were  as  bright  and  good  as  ever.  There  were 
also  Tuberoses,  Violet*,  &c,  from  the  same  firm. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  exhibited  a  group  of  plints  in  pots  immediately 
under  the  great  organ,  to  which,  by  means  of  a  trellis,  a 
background  of  15  feet  high  was  obtained.  Most  of  the 
varieties  included  were  new  ones,  some  of  the  most  attractive 
being  W.  H.  Webb,  a  fine,  incurved,  Japanese  flower,  rose 
colour,  with  silver  reverse ;  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  an  excellent 
novelty,  alieady  described  in  these  columns,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum 8ociety  ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  which  may  be  described  as 
an  improved  Phtebus  ;  May  Neville,  a  very  large  Japanese 
flower  for  distributing  next  season ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  a  very 
large  whits  Japanese  tiower ;  Edith  Shrimpton,  a  white 
incurved  Japanese ;  and  Mr.  J.  Cutts,  a  large,  rose-coloured 
Japanese  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  made  an 
excellent  display  of  fine  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  most 
of  them  representing  new  varieties  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
March  last.  There  were  also  noticed  Yellow  Mutual  Friend, 
Mr.  L.  Remy,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Yellow  Globe,  Loveliness, 
a  fine  yellow  incurved  Japanese,  &c.  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  Jno.  Green,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk,  made  an 
excellent  display  of  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
especially  prominent  were  Lizzie  Adcock,  yellow  ;  White 
Qaintus,  and  crimson  Source  d'Or,  Mr.  Green  showed 
Cactus  Dahlias,  'varieties  of  Heliotropes,  &c.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  quantity  of  cut 
blooms,  inclusive  of  seedling  varieties. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  pots,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Pollen,  Monkham's  Nursery,  Snake's  Lane,  Wood- 
ford (Gold  Medal);  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Walthamstow (Large  Silver 
Medal);  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood  (Silver-gilt  Medal) ;  and  Messrs.  Jno.  Lainc  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes  &  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leicester, 
showed  a  considerable  quantity  of  Carnation  blooms,  and 
plants  in  pots. 


Messrs.  A.  W.  YouNn  &  Co  ,  Stevenage  Nuxierle*,  Herts, 
had  a  small  group  of  Cactaceous  plants. 

Mr.  Tuns,  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  made  an  exhibit  of  plants  in  flower,  which  have  bfeu 
'•  retarded  "  by  the  system  described  in  these  page*  last  we*  k. 
There  were  Azilea  mollis,  Spine  is,  Li  Hum  sreciosuin, 
L.  longiflorum,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Bulbs  and  plant-* 
were  also  shown  tV.at  have  been  recently  removed  from  the 
cold-air  chamber  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur- 
series, Upper  Holloway,  London,  had  an  exhibit  of  vlants, 
iocludiog  Orchids,  Ericas,  Cyclamens,  Lily  of  tlie  Valley, 
&c.  ;  also  a  group  of  Conifers  end  shrubs. 

Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Coombe  Nursery,  Westbury  oo- 
Trym,  exhibited  flowers  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Violets 

A  much-fasciated  stem  of  Chrysanthemum  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Percy  Waterer.  The  flattened  stem  was  2$  inchet 
across,  and  bore  seven  or  eight  flowers,  more  or  less  irregular. 

Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  exhibited  a  few 
new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &,  Sons,  Higbgate,  had  a  large 
and  attractive  exhibit  in  one  of  the  galleries,  for  which 
a  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  The  mounded  group 
included  batches  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Ericas,  Carnations,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Bouvaidias,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Azalea  mollis.  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  ;  also  fruits 
of  Apple  Monstrous  Incomparable. 

Mr.  Jno.  Forbes,  nurseryman,  Hawick,  N.B.,  exhibited 
well  bloomed  plants  of  Caledonia,  the  white  sport  from 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyakd  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  an  exhibit  of 
1 00  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  excellent  condition  (large 
Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  had  a  large  collection  of  hivdy 
fruits,  the  exhibit  being  freely  decorated  with  foliage  plants 
and  flowering  Begonias,  &c.  (Gold  Medal) 

Messrs.  S.  Stooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  had  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears  (large  Pilver  Medal). 

Table  decorations  and  florist's  designs  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Williams,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Jameson,  13,  Nassau 
Street,  Dublin.  It  is  seldom  an  Irish  exhibitor  is  seen 
at  this  show. 

There  were  other  stands  and  exhibits  that  advertised  jar- 
ticular  manures,  sundries,  and  garden  appliances,  including 
nitrate  of  soda,  Lawes'  chemical  manures,  Mr.  Jos.  Arnold's 
peat  for  Orchids  from  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  "  Veltha,"  a  specific 
for  Chrysanthemum  "rust,"  shown  by  Messrs.  W  Wood  & 
Son,  Wood-Green,  London,  who  had  a  large  exhibit  of  sun- 
dries; Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  George,  Putney,  who  had  also  a  collection  of  horticultural 
sundries ;  Haydon's  Patent  Broom  Holder ;  Ohlendotrf  s 
Chinchas  Peruvian  guano,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  D.  Dowel 
&  Son,  Ravenscourt  Avenue,  London  ;  Haw's  patent  water- 
ing-can, shown  by  J.  Haws,  4,  Glaskin  Villas,  Lea  Bii'ge 
Road,  Clapton;  Sam  Deard's  "Magic"  ventilator  and 
Exhaust,  &c. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

November  G.— On  this  occasion  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Strett,  Westminster,  was  rendered  interesting  and  gay  with 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  shown  as  cut 
blooms  and  plants,  mest  of  which  were  of  exhibition  propor- 
tions and  quality  ;  and  of  Begonias  in  variety.  Of  Orchids 
there  was  a  very  fair  display  for  the  time  of  year,  and  many 
were  of  considerable  interest,  especially  a  new  cr.'ss-bred 
Cypripedium,  of  rich  colouring,  shown  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
wokth  &  Co.  The  display  of  fiuit,  brought  together  by  tie 
offer  of  the  Sherwood  Cup  for  collections  of  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Fears,  was  most  enlightening  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  widely  s^paiated  districts  in  this 
country. 

Ploral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs.  O. 
Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  J.  H.  Fitt,  G.  NicholsOD, 
G.  Gordon,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea, 
H.  J.  Jones,  H.  Cutbush,  E.  Jenkins,  H.  Turner,  G.  Paul, 
E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Walker,  J  Jennings,  and  J.  Hudson. 

Messrs.  Pavl  &  Son,  The  0:d  Nurseries,  Cheshun',  showed 
a  large  number  of  Roses  in  pots,  chiefly  varieties  of  Tels  and 
hybrid  Tea?.  We  noted  Sunrise,  Madame  Chatenay,  flesh 
colour,  full,  and  of  large  size  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Driven, 
a  creamy-white  flower,  and  filbert  shaped  bud ;  The  Bride, 
Lady  Battersea,  Bridesmaid,  Bessie  Brown,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Anemone  hybrida,  a  single  flowered  species  possessing  pink- 
coloured  petals  (Silver  Flora  Medal  for  the  group). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Numerous  flowers  of  varieties  of  the  Japanese  sections  were 
shown,  and  likewise  one  of  the  usual  incurved  varieties. 
There  were  but  few  that  were  favoured  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  names  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Award  list. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  nurseryman,  Redhill,  Surrey,  showed 
several  stands  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of  excellent 
quality.  Seven  of  his  varieties  received  recognition— a  large 
number  for  a  relatively  small  collection. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  had  likewise  a 
number  of  superior  Japanese  varieties,  of  which  thiee  re- 
ceived Awards  of  Meiit. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fowle,  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Teign- 
mouth,  exhibited  fix  dozen  Japanese  varieties  of  good  size 
and  general  appearance,  including  the  best  of  the  newer 
varieties. 
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Messrs.  Eajir  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
showed  blooms  of  the  enormous  exhibition  standard,  a 
quantity  of  such  as  are  afforded  by  plants  growing  in  the 
open  border. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons  showed,  in  a  group  placed  on  the 
floor  near  the  James  Street  entrance,  an  imposing  group  of 
Japanese  varieties,  tall,  well  furnished  with  foliage,  and  with 
from  two  to  four  flowers  each.  The  quality  generally  was  good 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  showed,  as  he  usually  does  annually, 
a  quantity  of  plauts  of  Salvia  splendens  var.  nana,  abundantly 
bloomed  ;  a  plant  each  of  Nymphwa  stellata,  Berlin  variety, 
a  flower  having  blue  petals,  which  are  at  the  base  interiorly 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  N.  pulcherrima,  a  species  with  flowers 
of  a  lighter  tint  of  blue  ;  Begonia  Arthur  Mallett,  valuable  for 
its  leaf  colour,  which  is  dull  crimson,  and  for  its  habit  which 
is  shrubby  and  ascending.  He  exhibited,  quite  a  large  number 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  very  well  bloomed,  and  a 
similar,  or  rather  an  identical  variety,  named  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  the  slight  differences  being  due  to  propagating 
cuttings  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  plants  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Earl  Grey,  Coombe  Court,  Kingston-on-Thames  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Smith),  showed  a  large  number  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  of  neat  dwarf  growth,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
Hoteia  japonica  in  good  bloom,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
examples  of  cold  frame  treatment  in  the  case  of  these  plants 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cripfs  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
showed  a  group  on  a  table  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
surrounded  with  a  line  of  plants  of  the  bright  blue-flowered 
Browallia  speciosa  major,  both  being  remarkable  for  their 
dwarf  character  and  floriferousness  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

H.J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbourne  Park,  Andoversford  (gr. , 
Mr.  Beasley),  showed  a  number  of  plants  of  Nerine  Sarniensis, 
beiDg  wild  seedlings  imported  in  1S93,  and  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  The  colours  are  tolerably  varied,  and  the 
corymbs  more  lax  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see;  otherwise, 
the  differences  between  them  and  artificial  crosses,  and  plants 
long  in  cultivation,  is  not  so  great  as  one  would  have 
expected. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Vritch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  numerous 
plants  of  Begonia  Mrs.  Heal,  very  freely  flowered.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  deep  scarlet,  and  the  plant  most  useful 
in  decorations  at  this  season.  The  firm  showed  likewise  a 
number  of  plants  of  their  new  strain  of  Streptocarpus  in  a 
variety  of  colours,  trusses  of  warm-house  Rhododendrons,  and 
a  plant  in  flower  of  Polygonum  vacciniifolium  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  C. 
Keif),  showed  plants  in  pots,  chiefly  Celos'as,  Codiceums,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  to  show  what  can  be  well  grown  in  gardens 
ituated  within  2  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  So  good  were  they 
that  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Bare  &l  Son,  King  Street,  W.C  ,  exhibited  a  quan- 
tity of  hardy  flowers,  including  Kniphofia  Triumph,  late 
Pentstemons,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Crataegus  pyracantha 
Lelandi,  &c. 

Mr.  Turnell,  gr.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W., 
showed  a  large  mixed  group  on  the  floor  near  the  entrance, 
consisting  of  small  Palms,  Celosias,  Ferns  in  variety,  very 
nicely  coloured  Primula  obconica,  the  whole  having  a  pleasing 
effect  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son's  exhibit  of  fruit  was  set  off  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  a  back  row  of  Sonerila  Souvenir  de 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  a  plant  havingsilver  leaves,  white  spotted  ; 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Leea  amabilis. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  showed  his  new,  white- 
flowered  Begonia  Caledonia,  a  floriferous  variety,  useful  in 
the  winter  season.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  and  white. 
Derived  from  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Stevensonia  grandifolia,  a  well-known  Pa'm  with  reddish- 
brown  leaf-stalks,  furnished  with  numerous  spines.  A  plant 
of  handsome  aspect,  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  showed  a 
large  group  of  Conifers,  taken  up  from  the  open  ground,  in 
fine  condition ;  and  as  regards  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage  showing  the  characteristics  capitally,  we  remarked 
mce  examples  of  Retinospora  obtusa  var.  aurea,  Cupressus 
Lawsomana  lutea,  C.  L.  Westermanni,  C.  L.  versicolor,  Taxus 
hibernica  var.  aurea,  Juniperus  japonica  var.  aurea,  &c 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Awards. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Loveliness.— A  very  fine  incurved 
flower;  colour  yellow. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Wallace  E.  Vonder.  —  Petals  of 
carmine  colour,  and  the  reverse  of  the  tips  of  a  brown  tint. 
It  is  an  incurved  flower. 

Japanese  Chrysantheinum  Madame  von  Andre  is  an  incurved 
sport  from  Mutual  Friend.  Colour  lemon  yellow.  These 
three  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  W.  R.  Church.— A  very  large 
crimson  flower  ;  the  petals  tipped  with  buff. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Mathew  Smith.— Orange  and  crini- 
son  ;  a  bold,  showy  bloom. 

Jap>ancse  Chrysanthemum  C.  J.  Salter,  of  a  lemon-yellow  tint. 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Lord  Ludlow,  with  incurved  con- 
torted florets,  which  are  amber  in  tha  centre,  and  hive  red 

margins. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Glorious.— Deep  crimson  variety  of 
the  decorative  section. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Khaki. — A  fine  incurved  variety  of 
a  crimson  colour,  with  florets  tipped  with  buff. 

These  seven  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  & 
Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Miss  Florence  Southern.— A  yellow 
rose-tinted  flower,  of  good  form  and  build.  Shown  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tanner,  Cerne  Abbas,  Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth. 

Japanese'  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  R.  Darby.— A  rosy-purple, 
reflexed  flower,  full  and  good.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Griffin, 
Waltham  Leigh,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Lizzie  Adcock. — A  sport  from 
Source  d'Or,  a  fair  quality  small  flower  of  an  uniformly  deep 
orange  colour,  having  straight  short  florets.  Shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Holmes,  Norwich. 

Japanese  Chn/sa.nthe-mum  Lady  Esther. — A  fine  variety  with 
incurving  florets  ;  colour  cream  or  pale  yellow.  From  Mr.  H. 
Perkins. 

Nerine  Lady  Louisa  Lonyley.— Shown  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq., 
Andoversford,  Gloucestershire. 

.  Tea  Rose  Liberty. — A  dark  crimson  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
fulness,  raised  at  Newtownards  Nursery.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Carnation  America.— A  tree  variety,  with  salmon-rose- 
coloured  flowers.     From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Carnation  Mrs.  WellboreE.  Ellis.— A  flower  with  some  resem- 
blance in  tint  to  Uriah  Pike,  full,  and  of  good  size.  Shown 
by  Wellbore  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking. 

Carnation  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lauxon. — A  deep  [cerise -coloured 
flower,  full,  and  moderately  large.  No  fragrance.  Habit, 
dwarf  and  close.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Enfield. 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present  ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  A.  H.  Smee,  Jeremiah  Colman, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Jaques,  A.  Hislop,  E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
T.  Rocbford,  W.  H.  White,  J.  W.  Potter,  W.  H.  Young, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  Little,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  De  B.  Crawshay. 

The  show  of  Orchids  was  an  interesting  one. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  group  of  good  things,  all 
beariDg  evidence  of  more  than  average  good  cultivation,  many 
of  the  specimens  being  furnished  with  numerous  flower- 
spikes.  There  were  a  plant  of  Masdevallia  macrura  with 
fifteen  of  its  large  and  singular  looking  flowers  ;  and 
Cypripedium  x  o?nanthum  superbum  with  twelve  spikes  of 
finely-coloured  flowers,  for  both  of  which  Cultural  Commenda- 
tions were  awarded.  Besides  these,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Habenaria  militaris,  Stenoglottis  fimbriata  alba,  a  fine  Vanda 
Sanderiana  "Burford  variety  ;  "  Miltonia  x  Lamarckeana, 
Calanthe  x  labrosior,  a  finely-flowered  specimen  of  Vanda 
Kimballiana  ;  the  distinct  Cattleya  Bowringiana  lilacina  ■ 
LfeliaxJuvenilis,  Dendrobinm  sanguinoleutum,  Cypripedium' 
x  ffino-superbiens,  C.  X  radiosum,  C.  x  Regale,  C.  xpictura- 
tum,  C.  purpuratum,  C. xPollettianum  "Burford  variety  ;" 
C.  x  Morganise,  ADgraecum  Leonis,  Oncidium  longipe^,  Masde- 
valliaxlmogene,  and  two  fine  new  Masdevaliias  which  secured 
awards.    A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  voted  fjr  the  group. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
splendid  group  that  consisted  principally  of  their  fine  hybrids. 
Prominent  among  them,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
were  the  hybrids  of  Ltelia  Perrini,  which  were  represented  by 
many  specimens  of  L.-C.  x  Decia  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  aurea},  and 
L.-C.  X  Statteriana  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  labiata).  Equal  to  these 
in  showiness  were  the  Cattleya  Bowringiana  hybrids  repre- 
sented by  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  (Bowringiana  x  Har- 
dyana),  and  C.  x  Mantini  (Bowringiana  x  aurea).  Another 
interesting  set  well  represented  were  the  hybrids  in  which 
Cattleya  bicolor  wis  one  of  the  parents.  These  comprised 
C.  x  Fascelis  (Aclandia?  X  bicolor  ?),  Leelio- Cattleya  x  (C. 
bicolor  x  L.  crispa),  and  one  or  two  others,  all  bearing  strong 
indication  of  C.  bicolor  in  an  elongated  lip.  Also  in  the 
group  were  Ltelio  Cattleya  x  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  x  Wellsiana 
L.-C.  X  Pallas ;  the  fine  Cypripedium  x  Baron  Schroder,  and 
other  Cypripediums,  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  labiata,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  which  consisted 
of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  C.  labiata,  Odontoglossum  crispum  a 
fine  plant  of  Cattleya  x  Maroni,  the  almost  white-flowered  C. 
Loddigesii  albens,  Oncidium  Papilio,  Laslio-Cattleya  x  inter- 
medio-flava,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq,  Gatton  Park  (gr, ,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  showed  a  small  group  in  which  were  Lai-lioCattleyax 
Henry  Greenwood,  the  showy  La?lia  pra-stans  gloriosa,  and 
the  white  lavender-tinted  L.  p.  Gatton  Park  variety;  Cymbi- 
dium  Tiacyanum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Dendrobium  Pha- 
lamopsH,  Oncidium  tigrinum ;  Zygopetalums  were  likewise 
shown  by  Mr.  Bound. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson),  staged  an  effective  stand  of  flower-spikes  of  varieties 
of  Cattleya  labiita  and  C.  aurea,  one  of  the  latter  bein°-  a 
grand  variety,  which  has  the  greater  part  of  its  lip  coloured 
of  a  rich  orange.  There  was  also  shown  a  flowerspike  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  C.  Warscewiczii,  having  rose  coloured  flowers, 
in  which  each  segment  has  a  broad  white  band  running  up  the 
centre. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  a  noble  spike  of  a  fine  variety  of 
Dendrobium  spectabile. 


Mrs.  Briggs-Bury,  Bank  House,  Accrington  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Wilkinson),  sent  Cypripedium  Queen  Margherita,  a  distinct 
variety  imported  with  some  plants  of  C.  Charlesworthi,  to 
which  in  form  it  has  some  resemblance.  The  petals  and  lip 
are  of  pale  green,  the  dorsal  sepal  white,  with  a  purple  base. 

Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Bart.,  Manderston,  Duns,  N.B.  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Hamilton),  sent  1he  finest  form  of  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Whiteley  (BowringianaxHardyana),  proving  it  to  be  quite 
equal  to  C.  x  Mantini.  The  blight  purplish-rose  flowers  were 
large  and  well  formed,  and  with  a  fine  clear  orange  disc  to 
the  lip  ;  also  C.  X  Miss  Williams  (Gaskelliana  X  Harrisoniana). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  showed 
Cattleya  x  Pandora  (C  bicolor  x  TrianEei),  the  handsomest 
of  the  C.  bicolor  crosses.  Flowers  light  rose,  with  a  crimson- 
purple  lip. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Cottingley,  Bingley,  sent  the  pure 
white  Pleione  maculata  alba. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham, 
showed  Lailio-CattleyaxGottoiana,  home-raised  (L.  tenebrosa 
X  C.  labiata  Warneri). 

D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Esq.,  Kent  Lodge,  Uxbridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
Hooker),  showed  a  fine  rich  yellow  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Londesboroughianum. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  was  Ltelia  x  Gemma  (crispa  x  Dayana),  a  very 
pretty  rose  coloured  flower,  with  rich  claret-purple  front  to 
the  lip,  which  had  white  markings  at  the  base. 

Awards. 

Cypripedium  x  Dora  Croivhaw  (bellatulum  X  Charles- 
worthi mosaicum),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford.  A  very  fine  and  distinct  hybrid,  with 
novel  features,  the  labellum  bearing  strong  indication  o 
C.  Charlesworthi,  and  the  broad  petals  being  extended  on 
each  side  of  it,  giving  the  flower  a  most  striking  appearance. 
The  fine  substance  and  size  of  the  flower  is  well  known  in  all 
C.  bellatulum  hybrids.  In  this  case  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  is  of  a  purplish-rose  colour,  beautifully  displayed  in 
lines  and  veining  of  small  spots  merged  together  by  a  uniform 
tinge  of  colour  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cypripedium  x  Mc.ndia'  (callosum  Sanderse  x  Lawrence- 
anum  Hyeanum),  from  Harry  Worthington,  Esq.,  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester.  The  toliage  and  form  of  the  flower  of 
this  plant  were  quite  intermediate  between  the  parents,  the 
colour  being  similar  to  both  parents,  viz.,  emerald-green  and 
white.  The  Certificate  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  that  a  painting  shall 
be  made  of  certificated  flowers.  The  flower  being  fertilised, 
it  could  not  be  spared  to  comply  with  the  rule. 

La.'lia  i>r(cstans  gloriosa,  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  A  very  richly  coloured  flower. 
Sepals  and  petals  bright  purplish-rose ;  front  of  lip  claret 
colour  (Award  of  Merit). 

Zygo-Colax  x  Veitchi  Kromeri  (Z.  crinitum  X  C.  jugosus), 
from  Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Roraima  Nursery,  Bandou  Hill 
Croydon.— The  garden  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  and  floweied  in  1SS7.  This  is  a  natural  hybrid 
imported  from  Brazil,  and  is  of  strong  habit.  Sepals  and 
petals  emerald-green  spotted  purple.  Lip  white,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  violet  lines  (Awaid  of  Merit). 

Masdevallia  x  Boclcing  hybrid  (cucullata  x  Veitchi?),  from 
SirTRHVOR  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 
— A  very  haudsome  hybrid  raised  by  the  late  Sydney  Cour- 
tauld,  Esq.  The  stout  scape  bears  a  prominent  bract  and  one 
large  flower  with  a  considerable  resemblance  to  M.  cucullata 
in  form  ;  in  colour  it  is  bright  Indian-red,  with  clear  yellow 
centre.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid  (Award  of 
Merit). 

AnseUia  humilis,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  —  A  distinct,  very  dwarf 
species,  with  comparatively  large  yellow  flowers  blotched 
with  red-brown  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Masdevallia.  Burfordiensis,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).— A  singular  and  distinct  species 
provisionally  named.  Leaves  fleshy.  Flowers  of  the  same 
class  as  M.  Mooreana,  but  larger,  and  of  thinner  texture 
Ground  colour  white,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
dotted  and  tinged  with  claret  colour.  Petals  white  with 
purple  lobes,  lip  rather  large,  purple.  One  of  Mr.  Lehmann's 
discoveries  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

rreient;  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs.  H. 
Ehliog,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  C.  Herrin,  H.  Markliam, 
G.  Wytues,  G.  Woodward,  J.  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, G.  Keif,  G.  T.  Miles,  H.  Balderson,  and  W.  H.  Divers. 

Fruit  was  shown  rather  abundantly  in  consequence  of  the 
attraction  afforded  by  the  Sherwood  Silver  Caps,  which  went 
to  the  winniDg  competitors.  The  whole  of  the  competing 
collections  were  of  sterling  merit.  The  number  of  dishes 
required  were  eighteen  cookinc,  and  twelve  dessert  Apples, 
eighteen  desseit  and  six  cooking  Pears.  The  1st  prize  fell 
almost  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  veteran  exhibitor,  Mr.  G. 
Woodward,  gr.  to  Major  Ward,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone. 
His  Apples  were  of  extraordinary  size,  and  faultless  in 
appearance.  We  may  instance  Golden  Noble,  Aunie  Eliza- 
beth, Newton  Wonder,  New  Hawthornden,  Belle  du  Bois, 
The  Queen,  Mi-re  de  Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bismarck, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Alexander.  The  high 
colour  of  most  was  very  marked.  His  finest  dessert  varieties 
of  Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  just  at  perfection  ;  Passe 
Crassane,  extremely  large  fruits,  which  the  exhibitor  stated 
were  of  flne  flavour;    Durondeau,  Beurro  Baltet,    B.   Diel, 
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Magnate,  President  d'Ormondville,  Glout  Morceau.  His 
culinary  Tears  were  Reine  des  Tardives,  t'vedale's  St. 
Germain,  Catillac,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld, 
Trlomphe  vie  Jodolgne,  none  of  which  was  of  extra 
large  sUe.  Dessert  fruits  included  fine  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Allington,  and  other  select  varieties.  2nd,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Thomas,  Roimer-ham,  Sittingbonrne.  The  frnit 
in  this  collection  was  smaller  in  most  instances,  and  less 
well  finished.  His  best  Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Ileum  Lamoyeau,  a  vividly  coloured  variety;  Lieut.  Poidevin, 
like  a  high  coloured  Duchess  d"Angouhine  ;  Columbia,  not  so 
ripe  as  in  Mr.  Woodward's  fruit  of  this  American  novelty. 
Beurre  Superfln,  B.  Six,  B.  Fouqueray,  Le  Lectier,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Madame  Lye  Baltet,  Mam-hal  de  la  Cour ;  his 
cooking  varieties  were  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
St.  Germains,  Catillac,  Belle  de  Thouars,  and  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  3rd  (equal),  Sir  Marcos  S ami  el,  Mote  Paik,  Maid- 
stone (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon).  He  had  good  average  examples, 
the  finest  of  which  in  culinary  Apples  were  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Twenty  Ounce,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Sandringham, 
Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance,  Warner's  King  ;  in  Pears : 
Chaum  on  telle,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Zepherine  Gregoire, 
Doyenne"  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Baltet  Pcre,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  were  the  finest.  3rd  (equal),  A.  H.  Smke,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Hackwood  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphrey).  The  c.  llection 
was  extremely  near  to  the  previous  one  in  moat  points.  The 
finest  shown  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Blcnhtim  Orange 
Pippin,  Spencer's  Favourite,  Bismarck,  Lewis'  Incomparable, 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Wealthy,  and 
Cornish  Gilliflower.  Fine  dishes  of  Pears  were  noted  of 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Due  de  Nemours,  Marie  Louise,  Glout 
Morceau,  Ckamnontelle,  and  Beunc  Easter. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough, 
received  a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  specimens  of  the  Forelle  Pear. 

Pears  included  the  '•  Popham,"  a  fine  large  yellow  fruit,  of 
nice  form  and  appearance. 

A  dish  of  the  Salway  Peach  came  from  Mr.  Marcuam, 
Englefield  Green. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers),  showed  eighty  di3hes  of  Pears  at  d  Apples  of  very 
good  appearance  for  a  garden  so  far  north,  and  in  the  case  of 
Apples  of  naturally  high  colour,  the  tints  were  well  brought 
out ;  as  for  example  in  Gascoyne's  Seedling,  Baumann's  Red 
Reinette,  Winter-striped  Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Hollandbury,  The  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  &c. 
Some  large  fruits  were  noted  of  Annie  Elizabeth,  Pineapple, 
Alfriston,  Bismarck,  Dendry's  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Sandringham,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Tower  of  Glamis.  His  finest  Pears  were  Beurre  Diel, 
Emilie  d'Heyst,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie 
Louise  d'Ucele,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Hardy,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  B.  Ranee,  Glout  Morceau,  and  B.  Superfln  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  W.  Norwood, 
S.E  ,  exhibited  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  receiving  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The  fruit  was  of  excellent  quality, 
well  coloured,  and  free  from  skin  blemishes. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  So.n,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  number  of  plants 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Strawberry  in  abundant  fruit,  but  none  of  it 
was  ripe,  and  would  scarcely  ripen  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  Sussex  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Neal), 
showed  eighty  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the  Appley  Towers  and 
Lady  Downes  Seedling  Grapes.  The  fruit  was  of  average 
quality,  and  the  exhibitor  showed  a  new  depaiture  in  the 
dishing  up,  which  he  carried  out  with  leaves  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  and  of  the  Vine  ;  and  Crotons  at  long  intervals 
occupied  the  back  line  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Numerous  seedling  Apples  were  shown,  but  none  was 
accorded  in  Award. 

Fruits  of  the  early  Apple,  Chas.  Ross,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Horne  &  Sons,  Clilfe,  Rochester,  in  sound 
condition. 

Miss  Evans,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Crook), 
showed  four  dishes  of  Plums  and  Pears,  receiving  a  Cultural 
Commendation. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  Apples;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn 
Nurseries,  Hampton,  showed  Grape  Reine  Olga,  and  other 
fruits,  receiving  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

Chou  de  Brunswick,  a  Sauer- kraut  variety,  and  resembling 
an  agricultural  Cabbage,  was  shown  by  SirTREvoR  Lawrence 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Melon  Late  Perfection.— A  large  oval  fruit,  with  whitish- 
green  flesh,  of  good  flavour,  and  nicely  netted  rind.  Shown 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Cardiff  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Petti- 
grew). 

Parsley,  Bobbie's  Selected,— An  excellent  dwarf,  close-growing 
variety.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Doebie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N  B., 
and  Orpington,  Kent. 


The  Lecture. 
THE  CURRANT-BUD  MITE. 
In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  the  Currant  bud  mite  was 
given  by  Mr.  Newstead,  the  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
Chester.  Mr.  Newstead  alluded  to  the  first  notice  of  the 
insect  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  Prof 
Westwood,  in  1S69,  p.  S41,  August  7.  The  life-history  of  the 
insect,  so  far  as  known,  was  sketched,  and  the  various  means 
adopted  for  its  extermination  were  alluded  to.  The  expei  i- 
ments  made  at  the  Fruit  Farm  at  Ridgmont  were  also 
referred  to.  Unfortunately  no  means  had  as  yet  been 
found  of  destroying  the  insect,  which  would  not  at  the 
same  time  be  injurious  to  the  bush.    Various  points  in  the 


life-history  of  the  creature  require  to  be  known  before 
any  satisfactory  remedy  can  be  applied.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Prof.  Henslow,  Mr. 
L.  Castle,  and  others  took  part. 


PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

Tue  Chrysanthemum  Conference,  held  on  October  31,  was 
highly  successful  and  interesting,  although  not  more  so  than 
the  ordinary  annual  shows.  The  habitual  exhibitors  staged 
fine  lots.  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  were 
as  usual,  to  the  fore  with  fine  picked  specimens  and  large 
blooms.  The  firm  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  had  some 
interesting  and  varied  novelties ;  as  had  also  M.  Nonin, 
among  whose  exhibits  were  Sada  Vacco,  a  fine  greenish-white 
Japanese  sort,  quite  informal;  Vienx  Paris,  rose  and  ma- 
hogany, very  full  and  gauffered  ;  Fin  de  Sieele,  a  good  Japa- 
nese variety,  and  Madame  Cornu. 

The  special  exhibition  drew  many  visitors,  but  the  chief 
success  was  achieved  by  the  wonderful  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums. These,  as  is  customary,  had  been  prepared  for  months 
previously  by  the  native  grower,  M.  Foukouba,  gr.  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  all  wished  to  see  plants  of  \vhich  they 
had  heard  so  much.  The  Japanese  do  not  endeavour,  like 
European  growers,  to  produce  enormous  blossoms,  but  rather 
much-branched  plants,  with  many  stems,  each  bearing  one 
flower,  and  all  formally  trained  somewhat,  as  are  the  Azaleas 
in  Belgium,  that  are  so  well  known  at  the  Ghent  great 
quinquennials. 

Some  of  the  plants  shown  on  November  3  at  the  Trocadero 
in  the  Japanese  section  had  from  200  to  230  stems  on  one 
plant,  and  as  the  specimens  had  arrived  from  Japan  at  the 
end  of  winter  in  bad  condition  they  gave  but  a  poor  idea  of 
what  they  would  have  been  in  their  own  country.  Illustra- 
tions of  Japanese  grown  Chrysanthemums  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  Japanese  section  was  a  great 
success  for  M.  Foukouba,  who  is  already  known  in  Europe, 
having  passed  through  a  course  of  instructiona1";  the  Versailles 
School  of  Horticulture. 

M.  Millerand,  Ministre  du  Commerce,  visited  the  Japanese 
tent,  and  one  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemums  was  presented  to 
Madame  Millerand.  Other  curious  and  beautiful  exhibit* 
were  offered  to  Madame  Loubet,  M.  Viger,  and  other  distin- 
guished  visitors. 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  3L 
Andrews  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening.  November  6, 
1900.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Todd,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow, 
who,  through  indisposition,  was  prevented  from  being  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Waldie  Lamont,  Murehiston,  read  a  paper  entitled 
— "  Advice  to  Beginners  on  the  Feeding  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums for  Exhibition  Bloom."  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Lamont  strongly  advised  too  much  rather  than 
too  little  feeding  if  they  wished  for  ideal  blooms— a  point 
which  was  warmly  discussed  by  several  of  the  members 
present. 

The  exhibits  for  the  evening  included  the  following :  two 
fine  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Barckley  and  Mrs. 
Combes  from  Mr.  Waldie  Lamont  ;  and  a  vase  of 
fine  mixed  Roses  from  Mr.  Todd,  Musselburgh,  some  Dutch 
Cabbages,  &c.  Two  life  -  members  and  twenty  -  three 
members  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Association. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Waldie 
Lamont  for  his  able  and  eloquent  paper. 


PORTSMOUTH     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  31,  November  1.— The  annual  autumn  exhibition 
held  in  the  Engineers'  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  dates  was  a 
success,  the  whole  of  the  space  at  disposal  being  fully  occu- 
pied. The  President,  Mark  M.  Gill,  Esq.,  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  all  details  of  the  show ;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  ff.  H. 
Berry,  secured  the  smooth  working  of  all  that  is  necessary 
to  ensure  success. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good.  The  principal  class 
was  that  for  forty- eight  in  thirty-six  varieties,  half  incurved, 
and  half  Japanese.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  won  the  leading  award  with 
somewhat  small  blooms,  but  possessing  much  quality  and 
freshness.  The  leading  varieties  were  Pride  of  Madford,  E. 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mr.  T.  Carring- 
ton,  Mutual  Friend,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Soleil  d'Octobre  in  the 
Japanese  section.  Incurved  varieties  were  best  represented 
by  John  Doughty,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Princess  of  Wales, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Globe  d'Or.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  Lady 
Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  was  a  good  2nd 

Japanese  varieties  in  twelve  vases,  three  of  each,  were 
capitally  staged,  the  specimens  being  of  large  size,  possess- 
ing much  quality  and  freshness.  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  suc- 
cessful, winning  easily.  Mr.  C.  Penford  was  a  creditable  2nd. 

Growers  in  Portsea  Island  were  well  provided  for  by 
numerous  classes  and  substantial  prizes.  Mr.  W.  G.  Adams, 
S9,  Clarendon  Road,  Southsea,  won  the  premier  place  for  two 
dozen  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  same  number  of  incurved  in 
separate  classes. 

For  one  dozen  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Steptoe,  gr.  to  T. 
WtLLiAMS,  Esq.,  Queen's  Crescent,  Southsea,  won  1st  place 
with  richly-coloured  examples  of  popular  varieties. 


With  twelve  incurveds,  Mr.  White,  0,  Garden  Terrace, 
Southsea,  was  an  easy  1st  prize  winner. 

Amateurs  staged  some  good  blooms  in  the  several  classes 
set  apart  for  them.  By  far  the  best  exhibit  was  that  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Lees,  54,  Cedar  Road,  Southampton,  who  easily  won 
the  premier  award  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties. 

Plants  do  not  call  for  any  special  comment  except,  perhaps, 
the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  from  Sir  W.  Pink,  Shrover  Hall,  Cosham  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Cheator).       

Notice. — Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  our 
sj>acet  many  reports  of  Societies,  includinq  a  good 
one  held  at  Birmingham,  arc  being  held  over  till 
next  week. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  H.  Starke,  late  Foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Ingress 
Abbey,  Greenhithe,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to  C.  Emmott, 
Esq.,  Inglemere  Wood,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Mr.  G.  Durrant,  for  the  last  three  years  engaged  as  Foreman 
under  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  in  the  Gardens  at  Wexham  Park, 
Slough,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Hudson  Kearley,  Esq.  ,M  P  , 
Wittiugton  Hall,  Marlow,  Bucks. 

Mr.  W.  Butler,  until  lately  Foreman  in  The  Gardens,  Vale 
Royal,  and  previously  with  Mr.  Basten,  Gardener  at 
Bnscot  Park,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord. 
Delamere,  Vale  Royal,  Hartford,  Cheshire. 


A  R  K  E  T  3. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  NOVEMBER  S. 

I  We  cannot  accept'  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined* 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regidarly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  • 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantums,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitse,  var.  ,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Cannas,  per  dozen  18 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  doz.    9 
Ericas, var., per  doz. 
En  onymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var. , 

per  dozen  ... 

Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen 


d.  s.  d. 
0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-36  0 
0-10  6 
0  — 
0-30  0 
0-10  0 

0-30  0 
0-18  0 
0-36  0 


0  0-18  0 
4  0-18  0 


4  0-18  0 


s.  d.  s.  &* 
Ferns,     email,   per 

100  4  0-60 

Flcus  elastdca,  each  1  0-  7  l\ 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  H-3ff 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  8  0-40 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen       8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen     6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.     1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleaf,  perdoz.  8  0-10  0 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 


Cut  Flowers,  &c— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  dr 

Asparagus  "Fern,"  Lily  of  Valley,  per 

bunch      10-20!      doz.  bunches     ...    9  0-15  0- 

Carnations,  per  doz.  Maidenhair      Fern, 

blooms 10-20        per  doz.  bunches    40-80 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  9  0-12  0    Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

Eucnaris,  perdozen    2  0-40        bunches 20-40 

Gardenias,  per  doz.  Mignonette,  doz. bun.  4  0-60 

apikes      16-26    Odontoglossums,  per 

Gladiolus,    scarlet,  dozen       4  0-80 

perdozen       ...  2  6-50    Roses,  Red,  per  doz.    10-30 

LiliumHarrisii,  per  —  Tea,  white,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...    4  0-60  dozen 10-3  0" 

Lilium  lancifolium  —  Safrano,        per 

album,  per  dozen  dozen 10-3  6" 

blooms     16-30      —  Catherine  Mer- 

Lilium  rubrum,  per  met,  per  dozen    2  0-40 

dozen       3  0-50    Smilax,  per  bunch    30-50 

Lilium  longiflorum,  Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

per  dozen  ...    4  0-60  blooms 04-00 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Apples,  English, 
per  bushel — 

cookers,  large   ... 

various    

Cox's,  in  sieves... 

Kings,  bush. 

Blenheims,  bush. 

Ribstons,  bushel 
Bananas,  bunch   ... 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Blackberries,    per 

peck     

Cobnuts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  case  ... 

—  quart 

—  Russian  Kegs... 
Chestnuts,  per  bag... 
—  Italian,      ,, 
Figs,  Italian,  basket 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

per  lb. 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc    ... 

—  Muscats,  A.  ,1b. 

—  Muscats,       B., 

per  lb. 


s.  d. 

s.  d.  I 

3  6-46 

1  6- 

3  0 

3  0- 

— 

3  6- 

4  6 

3  fi- 

4  6 

4  6- 

7  6 

5  0- 

9  0 

10-16 

1  6- 

2  0 

0  4-05 

12  6 

— 

0  6 

— 

1  9 

— 

10  6-11  0 

17  0- 

a  o 

1  9- 

3  0 

0  6- 

1  0 

0  7- 

1  3 

0  S- 

1  i) 

0  !)- 

1  0 

2  6- 

3  6 

1  0- 

2  0 

Grapes,  Almeira,  in 

barrels  

Lemons,  case 
Lyehees,  new,  pkt. 
Medlars,  case 

—  in  sieve,  home 

grown 
Melons,  each 
Oranges,     Jamaica, 
per  case  (200)... 

—  Tenerifle,  case.. 

—  Malaga 

Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  home  grown 

—  stewing,  case ... 

—  ,,      in  bask. 

—  French,  Cornice 

&c,  in  crates 
Persimmons  or  Kaki, 

per  doz. 
Pines,  each  ... 

Prunes  in  sieve  ... 
Quinces,  per  sieve 
Walnuts.  Grenoble, 

per  bag 

—  in  bag?,  lanre  .. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

12  0-16  0- 
14  0-16  O 
10    — 
3  6-10  0 

3  0    — 
10-20 


9  0 


7  0 

4  0- 
16  0 

0  0-12  0 
3  0-40 
6  6-86 
2  0-26 

5  0-80 

16-20 
2  6-40 
2  6-30 
2  6    — 


6  0- 

10  C- 


5  0 
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Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 
per  doz.  ...    4 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1 
Beans,  dwf.  Maieira. 

per  bkt. 

—  Ch.Islds.,dwf., 
new,  per  lb.    ... 

Bietroocs,  bushel.. 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

sieve     , 

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   

Carrots,  new,  dozen 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  tally     

Celeiiac,  per  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


0    — 
3-  1  6 


3  0-40 


0-13 
6    — 

0-  1  9 
6-  2  (5 
6    — 


0-2  6 
0-  2  0 
0-7  0 


Celery,  doz.  bndls.  10  0-14  0 

14    - 


Chicory,  per  lb. 
Oreas,  doz.  punnets 
Cacumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

—  English,  score  . 
Garlic,  new,  lb.    ... 
Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, handle   ... 

—  foreign,  p.  bdle. 
Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,        French 
Cabbage,  doz... 


3  — 
0  — 
3i  — 

6-2  0 
0-13 

6     — 

0     — 


Lettuce,    English 
Cos,   per  score 

Mint,      j  er     doz. 
bunches 

Mushrooms,  house, 
per  lb 

—  outdoor,  per  lb. 
Onions,      picklers, 

per  sieve         ...    3 

—  per  bag  ...    3 

—  cases    0 

—  English,  p.  cwt. 
bag       4 

Parsley,  12  bunches    1 

—  per  sieve         ...    0 
Parsnips,    in    cwt. 

bags      2 

Potatos,  per  ton  ...  75 
Radishes,  12  bches.  1 
Salad,    small,  pun- 

nets,  per  dozen  1 
Shallots,  new.p.  lb.  0 
Spinach,  persieve...    0 

—  bushel 1 

Toniatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb.    4 

—  Channel  Islands, 


per  lb. 

—  French,    crates 

—  Canary  deeps... 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  in  bags 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


0     - 
0-3  6 
0-6  6 

0-4  6 
0    — 
9-10 

6  — 
0  95  0 
0-  1  6 

3     — 

3     — 

0     — 

C-  6  0 

3-0  4 
0-  4  6 
0-  4  6 
6-2  0 
0-2  6 


0  4-06 


Remarks.— Trade  all  round  is  quiet,  and  prices  much  the 
same  as  last  week.  There  are  on  sale  Avocado  Pears  at  8s., 
Jtangoes  [at  2?.,  and  Custard  Apples  at  Gs.  per  dozen,  as 
well  as  some  very  good  home-grown  Quinces ;  also  Medlars. 
Prune-Plums  still  continue  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Potatos. 
Potatos :  Various  sorts,  75s.   to  95s.  per  ton  ;  foreign  bags, 
50  kilo.,  2s.  9ei.  to  3s  9d.  John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Govent  Garden. 

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  November  3,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
18y9,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Whoat         

B&rley         

Oata 

l.      d. 

27      2 

27       2 
16      7 

t.      d. 

27       5 

26       3 
10     11 

t.    d 

+     03 

-     0    11 
+     04 

K 

lb 

b 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ohiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  October  28  to  November  3, 1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 


1900. 

Temperature  of 
the  Air. 

Tempera- 
ture OF  THE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 
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deg.  deg.  deg. 

deg. 

ins.  |deg. 

deg. 

1 
deg.  j  deg. 

Sun.  28 

w.s.w. 

42-5  40'855 

6 

34-5 

0  20 

46-5 

51-7 

53  9  21*7 

Mon.  29 

w. 

53-2 

48-8  54 

4 

42  3 

0-50 

49-2 

51-3  53-7J41-8 

TUE3.  30 

W.K.Vf. 

47-7 

472  58 

1 

45  8 

0-08 

49-2 

51  5  53-5  42-1 

Wed.  31 

s.s.w. 

57-9 

56-8  64 

7 

47-5 

0-03 

50  3  51  7|53-5 

40  0 

Thii.     1 

S.S.E. 

56-9 

56-161-7 

51-5 

3-03 

51-9 

52  0  53  2 

42  3 

Pel      2 

N.W. 

54-7 

53  6  56  4 

52  3 

531 

52  5  53-2 

44- 8 

Sat.      3 

N.B. 

52  8 

51-656-2 

51  4 

Tot. 
0-84 

52  9 

50  4 

52-953-2 

493 

Means... 

52  2 

50-7  58  2 

46-5 

51  9 

53*5 

40  7 

ormpondent 


Remarks.  — Wet,  mild  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
week,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  being  exceptionally  mild  for 
the  time  of  year.     Rain  fell  on  five  days. 


Books  :  /.  T.  We  do  not  publish  any  gardeners' 
dictionary,  and  we  do  not  know  of  aDy  such 
work  sold  at  the  price  that  you  mention.  An 
edition  of  Johnson's  Gardener*  Dictionary  has 
been  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  & 
Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  which 
might  be  found  of  use. 

Eccharis  Bolbs:  O.  J.  V.  Re-pot,  washing  the 
bulbs  before  re-potting,  and  placing  tbem  in 
small  pots  in  turfy  loam  only.  Place  in  a  slight 
bottom-heat,  and  pot  oo  when  growing  freely. 

Market  Reports  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester: 
A.  Mayne.  Some  of  the  larger  local  journals 
published  in  these  cities  would  afford  the 
desired  information. 

Names  OF  .Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable COSt  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  paclced.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be   sent    in  the  same   box.     Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 

A.  B.  1,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  2,  fine  examples  of 
Nelson  Codlin  ;  the  Pear  is  Marechal  de  la  Cour. 
— Enfield.  Thanks  for  the  particulars  as  to  the 
form  of  trees,  where  growing,  ka.  Such  details 
often  help  considerably,  though  few  corre- 
spondents trouble  to  furnish  them,  and  the 
majority  give  no  information  whatever. — 1,  Sin- 
clair ;  2,  rotten  and  smashed  ;  3,  Beurre  Super- 
fin  ;  4,  Besi  de  la  Motte ;  5,  Beurre  Moire  ;  6, 
Doyenne  Sieulle.  You  have  exceeded  the  number 
allowed,  and  the  remainder  will  be  given  next 
week.  —  Winton.  1,  General  Todleben  ;  2,  Besi 
d'Esperen  ;  3,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  ;  4,  Brown 
Beurre  ;  5,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  6,  Leopold  I. — /.  E.  P., 
Fine  examples  of  Royal  Russet. — S.  B.  1,  Castel- 
line  ;  2,  Deux  Sa'urs  ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  4, 
Cockle  Pippin.—  M.  1,  Scailet  TiffiDg ;  2,  Tom 
Putt;  3.  Calville  Malingre. — A.  S.  W.  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey. — /.  M.  S.  1,  Beurre  Burnice  ;  2, 

B.  Bronze.  W.  F.  B.  1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Golden 
Ducat  ;  3,  unknown— and  if  the  specimen  sent  is  a 
fair  example  its  place  might  be  taken  by  a  very 
much  better  variety  either  for  cooking  or  dessert. 
— M.  R.  1,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  2,  Golden  Spire  ; 
3,  Dumelow's  seedling  is  the  correct  name  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Normanton  Wonder  aod  Wel- 
lington.— D.  C.  Woodstok  Pippin  is  merely  a 
synonym  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  or  Blenheim 
Orange,  as  it  is  correctly  termed. — Y'our  Apple 
is  not  that  variety  ;  it  is  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance.—  P.  T.  if.  1,  Beurre  Diel  ;  2,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  ;  4,  Brown  Beurre. 
■ — W.  W.  1,  A  fine  example  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  3,  Cox's  Pomona. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. —  A.  F.  F.  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi  var.  purpurea. — A.  O.,  Penshurst. 
Known  in  gardens  as  Bambusa  Fortunei  varie- 
gata.  —  A.  S.,  Putney.  Dendrobium  strongy- 
lanthum. — J.D.  Epidendrum  ciliare. — /  E.H. 
1,  Phyllocactus  Ackermanni ;  2,  Dracrena  con- 
gesta ;  3,  Fuchsia  Cloth  of  Gold ;  4,  Begonia 
metallica  ;  5,  Eucharis  amazonica  ;  6,  Begonia 
semperflorens. — E.  V.  B.  Tyda?a  formosa  and 
Yittadenia  au&tralie,  which  is  commonly  known 
in  gardens  as  Vittadena  triloba. — X.  1,  Co- 
diieum  (Croton)  Queen  Victoria;  2,  C.  Evans- 
ianus ;  3,  C.  Mrs.  Swan ;  4,  C.  Laingi  ;  5,  C. 
variegatum  ;  6,  C.  Buperbum. 

Odontoglossums  unsatisfactory  :  A.  O.,  Pens- 
hurst. The  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  spike 
of  Odontoglossums  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing must  have  been  used  in  watering  the 
plants  which  has  iojured  the  roots,  and  caused 
collapse  of  the  leaf  tissues.  If  anyone  had  been 
giviDg  them  chemical  manures  in  the  water,  such 
appearances  might  result.  We  have  seen  similar 
damage  done  where  tar  or  paint  has  been  used  to 
colour  the  hot-water  pipes.  A  freshly  painted 
house  kept  close  might  cause  some  damage  of  this 


nature,  but  one  having  the  plants  in  his  care, 
ought  to  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  about  it. 
Better  turn  the  plants  out,  wash  the  roots,  and 
pot  into  small  pots  in  peat  and  sphagnum-moss, 
and  start  afresh. 

Perforated  Pine  Buds:  F.,  S.,  X-  S.  The 
appearance  of  the  buds  point  to  the  injury  that 
is  caused  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Pine-bud 
Tortrix  Moth,  or  the  Pine-shoot  Moth.  A  few 
chrysalids  fell  out  of  the  buds.  Trees  in  a 
nursery  might  be  syringed  with  petroleum 
emulsion  or  soap-suds,  in  which  tobacco-liquor  is 
mixed,  so  as  to  coat  the  buds  and  make  them 
distasteful  to  the  moth. 

Scale  Insects  :  Young  Gardener.  The  names  of 
the  scale  insects  are  : — 1,  Fiorinia  fiorinise  (on 
Kentia  Palm)  ;  2,  Aspidiotus  ostrereformis  (on 
Plum)  ;  3,  Diaspis  Boisduvali  (on  Orchid-leaf). 

Surface-soil  and  Subsoil  of  a  Garden  : 
M.  J.  W.  The  simples  of  soils  sent  for  our  in- 
spection show  a  poor,  inert,  infertile  sort,  with 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  with  manure, 
or  by  deep-trenching.  If  it  be  wet,  under- 
ground drains  would  improve  its  texture  and 
fertility,  and  ensure  its  aeration.  Liming  before 
digging,  and  the  application  of  potash  in  other 
years  when  no  liming  is  done,  would  be  of  use  to 
growing  crops,  if  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  per 
square  yard  at  the  growing  season,  twice  or 
thrice  at  monthly  intervals.  Crushed  bones  dug 
in  during  winter,  and  bone-meal  applied  in  the 
summer,  would  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Do  not  make  use  of  much  stable-manure  except 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  for  it  may  be 
bastard-trenched,  i.e.,  the  top-spit,  and  the 
loose  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench  may  be 
dug,  and  shovelled  up  respectively,  the  hard  soil 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  being  dug,  and 
left  where  it  is.  Well-decayed  farmyard — or 
better,  co  w-  manure  only — would  suit  the  soil  admir- 
ably, and  if  an  occasional  dressing  of  pasture- 
loam  could  be  afforded,  or  trimmings  of  the  road- 
sides, ditchscourings,  charred  garden-refuse, 
applied  to  plots  as  they  become  vacant,  before 
being  dug,  still  further  good  would  accrue.  It  may 
be  safe  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  of  bastard- 
trenching  to  fetch  up  the  subsoil,  and  expose  it 
to  the  air,  afterwards  incorporating  it  with  the 
upper  layer.  A  depth  of  2  to  3  inches  would 
suffice  at  any  one  time.  It  is  a  soil  that  would 
soon  give  out  in  hot  weather,  and  one  in  which 
all  sorts  of  crops,  young  fruit-trees  and  bedding- 
plants,  need  mulches  of  some  kind  or  other. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Institution  :  /.  T.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  of  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Vine  Dressing  :  R.  J.  We  have  asked  Mr, 
Chapman  which  kind  of  tar  was  meant. 

White  Fly  on  Tomato  Plants  :  White  Fly. 
Repeated  vaporising  or  fumigating  at  Bhort 
intervals  of  time  with  the  compounds  that  you 
have  tried  and  found  of  good  service,  will 
exterminate  the  pests  ;  you  need  not  then 
trouble  about  the  destruction  of  the  eggs. 


CoMMrNICATIONS    Received.  -H.    R.— F.  W.  B.— W.  T.  H  — 

W.  C.  Leach.  —  W.  E.  Boyce— Messrs.  Herd  Brothers — 
W.  D.— T.  H.,  yes,  Bipalium  kewense— T.  H.  O.  P.— Dr.S  , 
Zurich— Count  de  K.—W.  F.,  Vaneouver-G.  C— W.  J.  G. 
C.  B.,  Brussels.-Gardeuer.— H.  J.  E.— J.  B.  S.— E.  L.  C  — 
W.  S.— T.  H.— T.  H.  O.  P.— H.  B.— H.  S  — W.  Sturt.— 
A.  &  B.— E.  M.— A.  H.— H.  M.— W.  C.  L.— J.  B.— E  S  — 
E.  C—  J.  E.  T.— Wild  Rose.— E.  J.— W.  H.  M.— Oakes 
Ames  — K.  Dinter.-J.  S.-C.  W.  D.— A.  C.  B.-W.  M.— B 
—J.  W.  D.-Hilltield—  Mmmons.—  A.  K.—W.  T.— C.  R., 
Mitchelstown-X.  Y.  Z.— G.  W.  R.— G.  Brown— A.  J.  C.— 
H.  MacDerment-J.  B.— E.  T.-H.  B.  E.-F.  R.  T.— 
A.  Hope-S.  Kerr-S.  Haidwick— J.  H.  H. 
Photographs,  Specimens,  Sc,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
S.  W.  F.,  letter  will  follow  in  a  few  days. 


DIED. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
John  Jones,  of  Coton  Hill  Nursery,  Shrewsbury, 
on  October  26,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


MPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chroniele "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

U«r-  TREBLED.  -«(| 
Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  op  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  ani  that  it  is 
preservtdfor  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


Supplement    to    the    "Gardeners'    Chronicle,"    November    10,    1900. 


Rose-culture  in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting,  Luxemburg. 

(Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting.) 


November  17,  1900.1 
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HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

HARDY  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  are 
those  plants  which  possess  the  power  of 
living  for  a  number  of  years  in  our  temperate 
climate,  of  resisting  the  winter's  inclemencies 
of  cold  and  lack  of  sufficient  light.  This  they 
•do  by  storing  up  nourishment,  in  the  form  of 
starch  or  other  substances,  in  those  subterra- 
nean portions  of  themselves  which  we  term 
rhizomes  and  roots.  Bulbous  plants  I  here 
leave  out  of  account,  as  they  have  been  treated 
of  in  a  former  article.  The  plant  passes  into  a 
state  of  hibernation,  and  probably  of  complete 
rest,  and  is  comparable  in  this  state,  and  in  this 
respect,  to  the  embryo  in  a  dormant  seed.  The 
food  substances  which  have  been  stored  up 
through  the  agency  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
■during  the  previous  summer  are  not  used  by 
the  plant  for  its  own  keep  and  sustenance 
through  the  wintry  period,  for  hibernating 
organisms  never  require  food,  seeing  that  very 
Jittle  waste  of  the  tissues  by  respiration,  &c, 
or  possibly  n  me  at  all,  takes  place  during  that 
per  od.  The  store  of  material  is  accumulated 
in  order  to  enable  the  plant,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  o  send  up  a  new  sub-aerial  axis  or 
stem,  and  to  form  fresh  leaves  thereon,  so  that 
the  work  of  assimilation  may  once  again  proceed 
apace,  and  flowers  and  fruit  be  formed.     And 


it  is  characteristic  of  these  plants  that  after  the 
flowering  period  is  over,  they  may  continue  to 
vegetate  vigorously,  and  it  is  at  such  a  time 
more  especially  that  they  lay  up,  through  the 
agency  of  their  leaves,  their  reservoirs  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  succeeding  year.  During  the  first 
portion  of  the  season's  growth,  the  chief  energy 
of  the  plant  is  concentrated  on  the  production 
first  of  the  flowers,  the  furnishing  of  whose, 
often  brilliant,  pigments  and  pollen  grains  must 
be  a  costly  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  plant 
and  of  the  fruit,  the  building  up  of  whose  seeds 
is  possibly  an  even  more  expensive  toil. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  biology 
or  life-history  of  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
we  must  trace  (exclusive  of  the  embryonic  or 
seed  stage,  which  I  need  not  here  mention),  four 
stages  in  its  life  :— (1)  The  period  dating  from 
its  development  from  the  seed,  through  the  early 
seedling  condition,  and  during  the  subsequent 
vegetative  period,  when  the  plant  is  gradually 
preparing  for  the  attainment  of  that  summum 
bowum  of  its  existence,  the  production  of  flowers. 
This  period  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
plant,  and  the  season  at  which  the  seed  is 
sown.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring,  will,  many  of  them,  produce  flowers  the 
following  year  ;  those  raised  from  autumn-sown 
seed  often  not  until  the  second  year  thereafter. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  both  these  cases 
the  plants  require  an  entire  season  of  growth  in 
order  to  store  up  energy  in  the  form  of  food- 
substances  in  their  stems  and  rhizomes,  before 
they  can  evolve  their  flowers.  The  offspring  of 
autumn-sown,  and  of  spring-sown  seed,  are 
alike  in  the  fact  that  they  thus  both  require  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  summer  and  autumn 
season  to  elapse  before  flowering.  Exceptions 
and  variations,  of  course,  occur  dependable  on 
the  special  idiosyncrasies  of  plants  ;  much  will 
also  depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
seed  is  sown.  This  early  pre-florescent  period 
may,  in  some  tropical  plants,  as  the  Giant 
Aroid,  Amorphophallus,  and  the  American 
Aloe,  cover  scores  of  years.  (2)  The  flowering 
and  fruiting  period,  the  most  important  of  all. 

(3)  The  second  vegetative  period,  when  the 
rhizome  puts  forth  fresh  shoots  on  which  new 
leaves  are  borne  ;  during  this  period  very 
vigorous  growth  may  occur  for  several  weeks, 
especially  if  the  late  summer  or  autumn  is  a  wet 
one.  Yet,  even  if  perfectly  free  from  rain,  the 
ground  is,  during  September,  very  heavily 
bedewed  at  night,  which  must  be  a  most  bene- 
ficent factor  for  vegetation  at  this  season  ;  if ,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  bright 
sunshine,  the  leaves  will  be  enabled  to  manu- 
facture a  store  of  starch  for  next  season's  use. 

(4)  The  hibernating  or  winter  period,  when  all 
life,  as  we  know  it,  is  in  abeyance.  I  believe 
that  hibernation,  or,  at  least,  a  certain  amount 
of  rest,  is  per  se  essential  to  a  plant  quite  apart 
from  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  state  owing 
to  the  compulsion  of  the  environment  ;  there 
must,  I  think,  of  necessity  be  a  rhythmic, 
a  cyclic  alternation  of  rest  and  activity  as  an  in- 
herent law  of  organic  nature.  This  hibernation 
or  rest  may  be,  however,  considerably  modified 
by  the  external  conditions,  such  as  the  climate, 
and  the  kind  of  habitat.  Our  hardy  perennials 
doubtless  prefer  a  winter  of  uniformly  cold  tem- 
perature, with  the  ground  coated  with  a  thick 
layer  of  snow  to  keep  out  the  severe  frost.  A  dry 
air,  too,  is  a  boon  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for 
much  wet  is  liable  to  cause  rotting  of  the  half- 
alive  or  dormant  roots  and  rhizomes  in  the 
ground  ;  and  further,  a  soaked  soil  succeeded  by 
frost  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  worst  state  of 
things  possible   for  the  plants.     The  action  of 


frost  upon  comparatively  dry  tissues  is  generally 
harmless  ;  it  is  only  when  the  element  of  mois- 
ture supervenes  that  danger  is  nigh.  A  winter, 
such  as  is  all  too  frequent  in  these  islands,  made 
up  of  alternate  spells  of  frosty  and  mild  wea- 
ther, I  conceive  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  and 
baneful  for  plants,  for  which  seasons  their  rest 
is  continually  being  disturbed.  They  are  roused 
for  a  short  time  into  a  state  of  unnatural 
activity,  some  spring  plants  even  going  the 
length  of  bursting  into  bloom,  and  many  into 
leaf,  only  to  be  plunged  again  shortly  into  an 
atmosphere  of  frost  which,  acting  on  their  newly, 
formed  sappy  tissues,  kills  oft'  these  once  more. 
Such  conditions  as  these  prevailing  during  the 
nominally  dormant  season  are  highly  delete- 
rious, because  these  constant  and  irregular 
promptings  into  more  or  less  active  life  must 
cause  a  drain  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant, 
besides  exhausting  it3  stores  of  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  uniformly  undisturbed  rest 
throughout  the  winter  would  enable  the  plant 
to  preserve  all  its  energy  and  food-stores  for  a 
deliberate  and  vigorous  start  into  life  when  the 
proper  season  came. 

These  four  seasons  of  life  will  be  characteristic 
in  a  general  way  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Variations  from  the  rule  above  laid  down  occur, 
of  course,  in  plenty.  Many  plants  vegetate 
freely,  while  at  the  same  time  flowering  pro- 
fusely. Some,  again,  flower  ceaselessly  right 
through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  ;  others 
bloom  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  leave  no  time 
for  a  succeeding  vegetative  period,  but  this,  of 
course,  matters  not,  the  briefer  length  of  the 
second  vegetative  period  being  compensated  fsr 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  first  one.  W.  C.  W, 
{To  be  continued.) 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


LYSIONOTUS  CARNOSA.* 
The  genus  Lysionotus  (Gesneracese)  was  founded 
by  David  Don  in  1822  on  an  Indian  species,  L.  ser- 
rata,  which  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  6538,  in  1881.  This  plant  was  also  published 
under  the  name  of  L.  ternifolia.  It  was  raised 
from  seed  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  James  Gammie,  an 
old  Kewite,  who  is  now  in  our  midst  again  after 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  quinine 
factory  of  Bengal ;  but  it  apparently  soon  disap- 
peared from  cultivation.  In  1874  Maximowicz 
described  a  Japanese  species,  which  he  named 
L.  pauciflora,  but  not  appropriately,  because  better 
specimens  prove  that  it  flowers  profusely.  Indeed, 
judging  from  dried  specimens,  L.  pauciflora  is  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  and  would 
be  well  worth  introducing.  There  is  a  fragment  in 
the  Kew  Herbarium,  collected  by  Robert  Fortune 
in  the  province  of  Chekiang  in  1854  ;  and  it  has 
since  been  found  in  various  localities  in  China,  from 
the  extreme  east  to  the  extreme  west  of  China 
proper.       I    myself    described   a  second    Chinese 


*  Lysionotus  carnosa,  Hemsl.—A  speciebus  hactenus  de- 
scriptis  differt  foliis  ovatis  basi  rotundatis,  calycis  dentibus 
minoribus.  Frutex  vel  suftratex,  ut  videtur,  nanus,  fere 
undique  glaber,  ramis  rectis  viriilibus,  internodiis  quam  foliis 
paulo  brevioribos.  Folia  terna,  breviter  petiolata,  crassa, 
carnosa,  ovata,  H— 2  poll,  longa,  obtusa,  basi  rotundata  vel 
subcordata,  pauciserrata,  utrinque  subnitida,  subtus  palli- 
diora,  venis  immersis  obseurissimis.  Pedunculi  biflori,  in 
axillis  foliorum  supreniorum  solitarii,  quam  folia  breviores, 
bracteis  bracteolisque  niinutis.  Flores  albo-lilacini,  cireiter 
1J  poll.  lODgi,  duo  superpositi,  inferiore  juniore ;  pedicelli 
3—4  lin.  longi.  Calycis  denies  minuti,  crassi,  iniequales, 
ovato-lanceolati,  subobtusi.  Corolla  tubus  leviter  obliquus, 
sursum  gradatiin  ampliatus,  intus  paulo  infra  labium  anticum 
jugis  2  linearibus  callosis  instructus ;  limbra  breviter  bila- 
biatus.  labio  postico  bilobato,  antico  trilobato,  lobis  omnibus 
rotundatis.  Slamliia  2  antica  tantum  antherifera,  inclusa, 
filamentis  crassis  apice  supra  antheras  cornutis,  antheris  con- 
niventibas  ;  stamina  2  postica  ad  lilamenta  nliformia  reducta. 
Omnium  cylindricum,  glabrum,  stylo  incluso.  Cupsula 
igaota. 
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species,  L.  ophiorrhizifolia,  in  vol.  xxvi.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Socitty,  from  dried  speci- 
mens sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  A.  Henry ;  and  two 
other  Indian  species  of  no  special  ornamental 
character  have  also  been  published.  The  species 
(L.  carnosa)  now  under  consideration,  has  beeu 
raised  from  seed  both  at  Kew  and  by  A.  K.  Bulley, 
Esq  ,  of  Neston,  Cheshire,  from  seed  sent  by 
Dr.  A.  Henry.  Too  little  is  known  yet  to  say  any- 
thing about  its  horticultural  value  ;  but  as  already 
stated,  L.  pauciflora  is  probably  a  more  ornamental 
plant.  We  have  no  information  concerning  the 
local  conditions  under  which  L.  carnosa  flourishes  ; 
but  from  the  notes  accompanying  the  dried  speci- 
mens at  Kew  of  the  various  species  named  above, 
it  appears  that  they  grow  naturally  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  the  forks  of  trees,  and  on  old  walls.  I 
have  not  identified  it  with  any  dried  specimens. 

L.  carnosa  is  apparently  a  dwarf  shrub,  glabrous 
in  all  its  parts,  with  green,  straight,  rigid  branches, 
and  internodes  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  in  threes,  shortly  stalked,  thick  and 
fleshy,  ovate  in  shape,  and  1J  to  2  inches  long, 
with  a  few  coarse  teeth  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  about  l'f  inch  long,  in  shape  like 
those  of  a  small  Didymocarpus  ;  white,  tinged 
with  lilac,  and  borne  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

This  description  having  been  made  from  an 
imperfectly-developed  plant,  is  doubtless  open  to 
modifications,  especially  in  relation  to  dimensions, 
and  probably  in  colour,  as  the  flowers  were 
produced  iu  October.    W.  Bolting  Hemsley. 

Passi flora  europhylla,  Mast,  sp.  nov , 
§  Decaloba.* 
TM3  i3  a  species  discovered  in  British  Guiana  by 
Mr.  Im  Thurn,  and  grown  by  Messrs.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  very  broad, 
oblong  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base  with  two 
large  glands,  and  two  divergent  triangular  lobes  at 
the  apex,  with  a  small  intermediate  lobule  in  the 
centre.  The  upper  surface  is  dull  green,  the  lower 
sui  face  purplish.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  not 
specially  attractive.  M.  T.  M. 


A     NUT-WALK. 

There  are  few  more  desirable  additions  to  a 
garden  than  a  nut-walk  ;  and  considering  that  it  is 
so  easily  obtained,  and  that  it  combines  both  beauty 
and  utility,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more 
common.  Nuts  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  waterlogged.  It  is  difficult 
to  6ay  when  they  have  the  more  beautiful  aspect— 
when  they  are  draped  in  yellow  catkins  in  January 
and  February,  interspersed  with  their  crimson  sea- 
anemone-like  female  flowers  ;  or  in  summer,  when 
the  pale-green  clusters  of  fruit  are  seen  nestling 
amongst  their  luxuriant  foliage.  Between  these 
two  seasons  the  borders  on  each  side  of  the  path 
may  be  a  mass  of  Bpring  flowers. 

First,  as  to  the  method  of  planting.  The  actual 
planting  in  the  soil  is  a  simple  matter,  and  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  about  the 
roots  ;  and  either  when  planted,  or  in  the  spring 
following,  a  mulch  of  long  manure  should  be 
applied,  to  keep  the  surface-soil  moist,  and  to 
encourage  root-formation.  The  length  of  the  walk 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  space  at  dis- 
posal ;  but  as  regards  width,  there  are  two  ways 
of  planting.     The   more  general   way,   especially 

*  Passiftora  eurdphylla  (Masters,  sp,  n.),  §  Decaloba.— Glab- 
rescens,  foliis  late  oblongis  tubtus  purpuraseentibus,  basi 
rotundatis,  3-nerviis,  glanoulis  m ignis  orbicularibus  instructis, 
apice  tiuncato  -  bilobis,  lobis  triangularibus  divergentibus 
lobulo  ctntrali  parvo ;  stipules  setaueis  deciduis;  petiolis 
2J  cent,  et  ultra;  pedunculis  petiolis  paruni  brevioribus  ; 
tloribus  diamstro  4  cent,  floris  tubo  pateriforni,  sepalis  lineari- 
oblongis  obtusis;  petalis  parum  brevioribus  albidis  ;  corona 
fauckli  e  filis  pluribus  petalis  requilongis  constante ;  corona 
media  inilexa  membranacea  plicatim  lobata,  lobis  obtusis 
pubtrulis;  corona  infra  'inediana  brevi  annulari  carnosula  ; 
synophoro  purpureo  ;  ovario  ovoidco  lutescente  glabro  longi- 
tndiinliltr  costatb.  .  Ex  Guiana  Biitannica  lnisit  cl.  Im 
Thurn  ;  A.  cl.  Sander,  culti. 


where  the  width  of  ground  to  be  devoted  to  it  is 
a  consideration,  is  to  plant  the  trees  as  a  single  row 
on  each  side  of  the  path,  the  rows  having  a  space 
of  about  12  feet  between  them,  and  the  trees  being 
10  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Thus,  if  the  path  is 
wide  enough  for  two  people  to  walk  abreast,  say 
4  feet,  there  will  be  4  feet  of  border  on  each  side  of 
the  path  for  spring  flowers,  which  do  none  the 
worse  for  partial  shade,  though  of  course  there 
will  be  no  foliage  above  while  the  earlier  ones  are 
in  bloom.  Ten  feet  between  adjacent  trees  will 
seem  a  good  deal  when  planting  the  young  trees, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  when  the  soil  is  good. 
The  trees  in  nut-walks  are  generally  planted  too 
closely  together,  which  means  that  they  have  to 
be  cut  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  walk  an  open 
thoroughfare,  and  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  walk 
becoming  a  dense  thicket.  The  result  of  so  much 
cutting  is  diminished  fruitfulness,  and  does  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  walk.  Everyone  knows 
that  when  nutting  in  the  fields,  it  is  the  tall,  free- 
growing  stubs  that  produce  the  nuts,  and  not  the 
regularly-clipped  hedges. 

The  other  and  better  way  of  planting  a  nut- 
walk,  and  one  which  only  increases  the  width  of 
space  to  be  devoted  to  it  by  about  3  yards,  is  to 
plant  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
the  outer  rows  4  feet  behind  the  inner  rows,  the 
trees  in  this  case  being  12  to  14  feet  ap.rt  instead 
of  10  feet.  The  two  rows  should  be  so  planted 
that  the  trees  in  the  back  row  come  between  the 
trees  in  the  inner  row.     Thus-- 
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The  recesses  thus  formed  are  very  picturesque 
sites  for  groups  of  spring  flowers,  many  of  which 
revel  in  the  company  of  nut-stubs,  notably  Prim- 
roses and  Daffodils  ;  Hellebores  also  do  well,  as 
they  need  shade  in  the  summer-time.  All  the 
above  distances  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  soil  is  good ;  if  it  is  very  poor,  about  one- 
fifth  may  be  taken  off  all  round. 

The  bearing  of  the  trees  may  be  increased  a 
great  deal  by  judicious  pruning.  When  buying 
trees,  it  is  best  to  choose  those  which  have  a  clean 
stem — that  is,  a  stem  free  from  any  tendency  to 
send  up  a  tangle  of  growth  from  the  bise.  A 
walk  of  trees  of  the  latter  sort  may  be  more 
picturesque  and  sylvan  than  a  row  of  clean  stems 
b'  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  ground,  but  the  latter 
bear  better.  It  is  for  the  planter  to  decide  whether 
he  will  give  beauty  or  profit  the  chief  considera- 
tion. All  suckers  from  the  ground  should  be  re- 
moved as  they  appear,  unless  required  to  make 
new  trees.  All  worn-out  or  useless  wood  should 
be  cut  out  ;  and  wherever  the  wood  is  crowded  it 
should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  let  in  light  and  air  to 
every  part  of  the  tree.  It  may  look  thin  at  first, 
but  when  the  leaves  get  out  it  will  be  thuk 
enough.  Nuts  bear  principally  on  the  twiggy 
lateral  growth,  and  this  should  be  ltft  as  far  as 
possible.  When  aDy  shoots  or  branches  appear  to 
be  growing  very  vigorously  in  the  summer-time, 
they  should  be  cut  back  whilst  growing,  which 
will  result  in  a  number  of  lateral  twigs,  which 
should  not  be  cut  out  ULltss  too  thick,  as  it  is 
these  branchlets  which  will  bear  the  bast  fruit 
another  year.  The  general  pruniDg  is  best  done  in 
the  early  ipring— say,  at  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April.  Nuts  are  almost  entirely  wind- 
fertilised,  and  that  is  why  such  an  enormou3 
quantity  of  pollen  is  produced  on  the  loDg  catkins 
to  fertilise  the  brilliant  little  female  pistils,  as  it  is 


a  million  to  one  a  given  graiu  of  pollen  will  not  be- 
blown  by  the  wind  oo  to  one  of  the  pistils.  Henc, 
if  the  pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
there  will  be  so  many  fewer  catkios,  with  the  pro 
bable  result  that  fewer  of  the  female  flowers  will 
be  fertilised;  by  pruning  when  this  process  is  over, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  such  dauger. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  propagation  by 
suckers,  but  the  better  way  is  by  means  of  layers, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  basal-shoots- 
if  the  trees  are  raised  from  suckers.  In  the 
layering  method  the  shoots  arj  pegged  into  the 
soil  2  or  3  inches  deep,  the  under  side  of  the  shoots 
being  notched  where  they  are  prgged.  Two-year- 
old  shoots  treated  in  this  manner  will  be  well- 
rooted  trees  in  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
layering.  The  base-buds  of  the  layers  should  be 
removed  if  clean  stems  are  wanted. 

The  term  nuts  has  been  used  to  include  both 
Cobnuts  und  Filberts,  the  difference  between  them 
being  that  the  latter  are  quite  covered  by  the 
husk,  whilst  the  former  are  exposed.  It  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  nut-walk  if  they  are  planted 
together,  or  in  sections,  with  a  few  Purple  Filberts 
amongst  the  m.  This  Purple  Filbert  has  the  foliage, 
husks,  and  even  the  nuts,  a  dull  red  colour,  and 
they  show  up  very  well,  especially  iu  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  best  sor:s  of  Cobnuts  are 
the  Great  Cob  and  the  MelVeille  de  Bolwyller  ; 
while  the  best  sorts  of  Filberts  are  Lambert's 
Filbert,  the  Frizzled  Filbert,  and  Webb's  Exhibi- 
tion Cob- Filberts.  These  combine  flavour,  s:ze, 
and  productiveness. 

When  the  trees  grow  up,  they  can  either  be 
allowed  to  meet  overhead,  or  cut  so  that  the  trees- 
form  a  sort  of  upright  wall  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
In  the  former  case  there  is  less  fruit  facing  the 
walk,  as  the  arching-branches  shut  iff  so  much  sun 
and  air  ;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  not 
so  wide  a  range  of  spring  flowers  to  select  from  for 
planting  along  the  walk.   Alger  Petti. 


THE   EAISING   OF   ORCHIDS 

FROM   SEED. 

Why  is  it  that,  while  some  comparatively  in- 
experienced amateurs  are  successful  in  raising 
Orchids  from  seeds,  many  experienced  cultivators 
of  Orchids  fail  completely.  I  know  of  severa) 
owners  of  important  collections  who  have  given- 
vent  to  their  disappointment  in  this  direction,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  assume  that  the  cause  of 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  some  small  detail.  I  pen 
this  brief  note  on  the  subject  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  give  various  important  details  connected 
with  this  interesting  branch  of  gardening. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  operation  ef 
fertilising  an  Orchid  flower  is  almost  as  simple  as 
that  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  any  other  flower,  ant) 
anyone  can  easily  ascertain  the  position  of  all  the 
parts  by  dissecting  a  few  flowers,  and  especially  by 
cutting  them  in  half  longitudinally,  i  e.,  from  the 
tip  of  the  column  to  the  ovary  or  fbwer-stem. 

Orchids  which  are  very  dissimilar  in  their 
characteristics  may  be  cross-fertilised,  in  some  cases 
good  seeds  being  obtained  ;  but  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  the  development  of  the  seed-capsule  ra- 
the only  result,  the  seeds  being  imperfect,  and 
incapable  of  germinating.  This  power  of  obtaining 
capsules  of  full  size,  and  yet  containing  good  seeds 
of  no  vegetative  power,  is  the  chief  trouble  of  the 
hybridist,  as  it  compels  him  to  sow  large  quan- 
tities of  seed.  Nevertheless,  these  generally  un- 
productive capsules  must  be  looked  after,  for  often 
there  are  a  few  good  seeds  among  a  great  deal  of 
chaff,  and  often  he  is  rewarded  for  his  care  and 
attention  by  an  unexpectedly  good  hybrid. 

While  the  capsules  are  forming,  ii  is  best  to  hang 
up  the  bearing  plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  ripening 
capsules  show  signs  of  splitting,  remove  them,  and 
place  each  in  a  separate  pan,  the  label  bearing  the 
record  being  put  with  each.  As  soon  as  ripe,  it  is 
best  to  sow  the  seeds  forthwith,  no  matter  what 
the  season  is,  for  the  seeds  are  very  delicate,  that 
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there  is  more  risk  in  keeping  tbem  than  in  taking 
the  chances  of  their  not  germinating  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  seeds  stand 
the  beat  chance  of  germinating  if  they  are  sown  on 
the  surface  of  the  compost  in  which  the  plant 
which  bore  the  seed  is  growing,  or  on  one  of  a 
similar  character.  Before  sowing,  the  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  moistened  by  being  immersed 
in  rain-water,  and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain 
away  superfluous  moisture,  and  the  seeds  sown  on 
the  moist  surface.  The  basket  or  pot  should  then 
be  hung  up  to  the  rafters  in  a  moist  temperate 
house,  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  plant  is 
given  water  afterwards  it  should  be  done  by 
immersing  it  in  a  tub  or  taDk  only  deep  enough  to 


and  most  of  the  latter  assert  that  for  general  pur- 
poses they  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  success, 
although  in  different  establishments  different 
devices— generally  very  simple  ones — for  forming 
surfaces  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds  may  be  found. 
In  some  places  cross  sections  of  hardwood  sticks, 
cut  about  an  inch  thick,  and  placed  in  moisture- 
holding  pans  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on 
the  rough  surface,  which  is  kept  constantly  moist 
from  below,  are  used.  In  other  gardens  pieces  of 
tree  fern  stems  in  paos  of  water  are  tried,  and  so 
on  with  other  moisture-holding  material.  There  is 
yet  another  material  which,  by  the  light  of  recent 
scientific  theories,  might  give  good  results,  and 
that  is  the  lumps  of  roots  knotted  around  the  peaty 


bloom  opened  its  first  flower  on  the  13th  inBt. 
Byblis  gigantea  is  a  remarkable  plant,  resembling 
in  general  appearance  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum 
more  thau  any  other  plant  belonging  to  the  order  ; 
but  the  glandular  catching  structures  are  not 
tentacles — they  are  unicellular  hairs,  and  thus 
differ  from  the  true  tentacles  of  other  Droserac<a!. 
They  show  no  movements.  Almost  sessile  diges- 
tive glands  occur  in  numbers  along  the  whole  leaf. 
The  leaves  vary  in  length,  some  are  C,  others  9  or 
more  inches  loDg  ;  they  are  terete,  and  end  in  a 
small  knob.  From  this  point,  formation  of  a  new 
tissue  seems  to  take  place  ;  while  elongation  goes 
on  throughout  about  half  the  length  of  the  leaf. 
The  solitary  flower  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  when  expanded,  and  is  borne  on  a 
peduncle  about  half  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
which  aho  has  sticky,  catching  hairs  ;  the  calyx 
also  is  covered  with  these.  The  flower  is  very 
unlike  that  in  most  other  plants  of  this  order  in 
the  colour  of  the  petals,  which  are  dark  purple. 
The  edges  of  the  petals  are  cut  in  a  fringe.  The 
flower  opens  and  closes  daily  for  several  days  in 
succession.  The  plant  will  be  a  decided  acquisition 
to  those  who  cultivate  the  members  of  the  order 
Droserace;e.  In  cultivation  it  seems  to  be  a  com- 
paratively free-grower.  Here  it  is  grown  in  a  light 
sandy  peat,  and  given  a  good  supply  of  water — 
indeed,  it  is  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  It 
requires  a  sunny  position,  and  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

The  only  other  species  of  this  genus,  B.  linifolia, 
is  a  native  of  N.  Australia  and  Queensland,  and 
appears  to  be  a  much  smaller  plant  in  all  its  parts, 
rarely  growing  more  than  G  inches  in  height ;  and 
it  has  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and 
smaller  flowers.  The  photograph  (fig.  109),  by 
F.  C.  Crawford,  portrays  well  the  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  manner  of  flowering,  H.  L.  Harrow, 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 


Fig.  109. — byblis  gigantea,  flowers  purple  :   Edinburgh  botanic  garden. 


wet  the  materials  to  two  thirds  of  its  depth,  other- 
wise the  seeds  will  be  floated  off  and  lost,  and 
seeing  that  the  materials  never  become  quite  dry, 
these  are  very  important  points. 

The  germinating  seeds  are  seen  as  minute  spherical 
green  bodies,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  tbem  get  large 
enough  to  lift,  they  should  be  pricked  off  round  the 
edges  of  previously  prepared  small  Orchid  -  pans, 
and  again  suspended  near  to  the  roof.  At  a  later 
period  they  should  be  potted  singly,  and  in  due 
time  such  as  survive  will  become  flowering  plants. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  suspend  a  large  number  of 
small  seedliDg?,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  small  light 
woodwork  staging  near  the  glass  on  which  to  place 
the  little  plants,  as  so  situated  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  hanging  up. 

The  methods  indicated  above  are  generally  carried 
out  more  or  less  by  all  successful  Orchid  hybridists, 


vegetable  deposit  in  which  the  Orchids  grow  in 
their  native  habitats,  and  which  the  Orchid 
importer  will  say  is  unfortunately  too  easily  pro- 
curable among  the  quantities  of  Cattleyas  and 
other  Orchids  which  come  to  hand  in  bad  condi- 
tion, or  dead.  Among  all  the  points  contributing 
to  failure,  I  think  that  applying  water  overhead  is 
the  most  dangerous,  and  attention  to  dipping  instead 
might  save  the  situation  with  some  of  the  un- 
successful. Hybridist. 


BYBLIS    GIGANTEA. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  2, 
1899,  p.  409,  we  noted  the  raising  of  this  in- 
teresting insectivorous  plant  from  seed  received 
from  W.  Australia.  The  seedlings  have  since  made 
considerable   progress  in  growth,   and  the  first  to 


The  Rosary. 


PLANTING  SEASON,  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT. 
So  much  is  being  written  upon  the  culture  of  the 
Rose,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  up  new  ground, 
and  the  authorised  publications  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  give  such  minute  and  carefully-con 
sidered  directions  with  regard  to  planting  that  no 
Rose-grower,  or  prospective  Rose-grower,  need  be 
without  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject;  but 
the  question,  what  we  are  to  plant,  is  ever  new. 
There  are  Ptoses,  for  instance,  on  which  our  affec- 
tions have  been  fixed  for  many  a  year,  and  which 
se  ved  us  very  well  in  their  time,  but  which  we 
now  feel  must  give  place  to  others  of  the  same 
character,  but  better  in  every  way.  We  can 
remember  the  time,  for  instance,  when  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  John  Hopper,  and  Comtesse  Cecile  Cha- 
brillant  were  to  be  seen  in  most  winning  stands, 
but  now  are  only  considered  as  garden  Roses.  But 
here  let  me  say,  before  answering  the  question, 
what  shall  I  plant?  that  another  should  be 
asked  and  answered,  viz  ,  what  do  you  want 
your  Roses  for?  Are  you  ambitious  to  become  an 
exhibitor,  or  do  you  want  to  grow  the  Rose  simply 
for  its  beauty  and  fragrance  ?  If  the  former  you 
must  remember  that  you  stand  a  much  better 
chance  in  competing  for  prizes  if  you  restrict  your- 
self as  to  the  number  of  varieties  grown,  and  have 
a  goodly  number  of  each  sort.  One  of  the  most 
common  questions  put  to  a  Rose-grower  is,  "  How 
many  kinds  do  you  grow  ? "  The  questioner  believing 
that  the  position  of  the  Rose-grower  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  sorts,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  if 
you  have  only  two  or  three  plants  of  a  sort,  it  is 
probable  that  on  the  day  of  exhibition  you  would 
not  find  a  bloom  sufficiently  good  for  cutting.  If 
you  had  twenty  plants  your  chances  would  be  pro- 
portionately increased,  and  so  one's  advice  to  be- 
ginners is,  mark  out  for  yourself  two  dozen  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  get  ten  or  a  dozen  of  each  of 
them.  It  is  very  different  when  you  are  not  an 
exhibitor.    There  are  so  many  charms  of  different 
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kinds  about  the  Rose,  you  like  to  have  them  more 
under  your  eye,  and  you  care  little  whether  they  are 
up  to  exhibition  form  or  not ;  and  I  think  this 
latter  is  a  more  pleasurable  way  of  growing  the 
Rose.  It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  many  of  our 
best  exhibition  varieties  are  also  the  best  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  garden  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  which  are  most  highly  prized 
by  the  exhibitor,  but  which  are  not  suitable  for  the 
general  cultivator  because  of  their  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution— and  so  most  visitors  to  a  show,  in  look- 
ing over  a  winning  stand  of  flowers,  will  probably 
fix  his  or  her  attention  upon  a  variety  of  whose  con- 
stitution and  habit  of  growth  they  know  nothing. 
In  drawing  attention,  then,  to  some  Roses  for 
planting  during  the  present  season, I  shall  enumerate 
those  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  old  favourite 
varieties  we  have  had  so  long  with  us.  Those  who 
simply  look  at  Rose-cultivation  from  an  exhibitor's 
point  of  view,  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
the  carefully-drawn  up  table  by  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture last  week.  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
of  the  newer  Roses  have  taken  up  a  high  posi- 
tion, and  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for  if  a  new 
Rose  is  not  superior  to  those  we  already  have,  it 
occupies  a  false  position.  Rut  we  must  notice  with 
regard  to  these  newer  Roses,  the  great  lack  of  high 
colour.  Pink  of  one  shade  or  another,  cream,  and 
white,  we  have  in  abundance,  but  nothing  so  far  as 
I  know  of  which  has  high  colour  like  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Horace  Vernet.  Raisers  of  new  Roses  would 
do  well  to  devote  their  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  I  hear  that  one  well  known  raiser  has  some 
promising  seedlings  of  this  kind. 

Marquise  Litta. — This  Rose,  raised  by  Pernet 
Ducher,  and  sent  out  in  1893,  has  acquired  a  high 
position  among  Rose-growers  ;  it  is  a  fine  H.  T.,  of 
brilliant  carmine-red,  and  has  several  times  gained 
the  medal  for  "the  best  H.  T.  in  the  show  "  ;  it  is 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  may  safely  be  added  to  the 
most  limited  collection. 

Helen  Keller  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — One  of  the 
beautiful  pink  Roses  raised  at  Newtownards.  The 
colour  is  bright  cerise,  and  it  is  a  very  distinct 
flower. 

Bessie  Brown  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — One  of  our 
best  white  hybrid  Teas,  of  good  form  and  sub. 
stance,  not  absolutely  pure  white,  but  with  a 
touch  of  cream  in  it,  it  may  well  take  the  place 
of  some  of  our  white  Roses  upon  which  we  used  to 
rely,  being  of  vigorous  habit,  and  likely  to  be 
useful  as  an  exhibition  variety. 

Tom  Wood  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — A  deep  red 
Rose  ;  valuable  as  a  garden  Rose,  as  it  blooms 
freely  in  the  autumn. 

Countess  of  Caledon  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — A 
prominent  Piose  which  has  not  as  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently seen  for  Rose  growers  to  determine  its  true 
position.  In  colour  it  is  a  rich  carmine,  the  bloom 
large  and  very  sweet,  and  the  form  perfect. 

Ards  Rover  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — This  is  a 
valuable  climbing  variety,  of  a  very  distinct,  bright 
crimson  colour,  shaded  with  maroon.  The  flowers 
are  bright,  growth  vigorous,  and  foliage  good. 

Dawn  (Paul  &  Son). — A  garden  Rose  of  a  new 
character  ;  a  cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and  a 
Bourbon;  and  the  flowers,  rosy-pink  flushed  with 
silvery-rose,  are  produced  in  large  clusters.  When 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  summer  it  was  much 
admired,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  in  most 
Rose-gardens  when  better  known. 

Psyche  (Paul  &  Son). — This  is  a  Rambler  Rose, 
partaking  much  of  the  Crimson  Rambler,  both  in 
its  rampant  growths  and  profusion  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  like  Crimson 
Rambler,  but  they  are  of  better  shape,  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  white  suffused  with  salmon  and  pink,  with 
a  yellow  base  to  the  petals. 

Rev.  Alan  Cheales  (Paul  &  Son)  cannot  be 
described  as  an  exhibition  R,ose,  but  from  its  large 
size  and  peculiar  colouring  acceptable  as  a  garden 
Rose.  Very  free  and  perpetual,  and  blooming  well 
in  the  autumn. 


Madame  Cadena  Ramey  (Pernet  Ducher). — A 
Hybrid  Tea  sent  out  in  1897,  and  which  has  at 
once  taken  up  a  good  position.  The  flowerB  are 
large,  full,  and  of  a  perfect  form,  rosy  flesh- 
coloured  shaded  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  edged 
with  rosy-carmine,  and  thus  very  attractive. 

Rosslyn  (Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons). — This  Rose  is  a 
perfectly  distinct  and  good  Rose — a  sport  from 
Suzanne  -  Marie  Rodocanachi,  which  it  resembles 
very  much  in  every  respect  except  colour,  which  is 
a  delicate  rosy-flesh. 

Aurora  (Wm.  Paul  &  Son). — Colour  rosy-salmon, 
with  large,  full  imbricated  flowers. 

Bladud  (Cooling  &  Sons). — A  beautiful  light- 
coloured  Rose,  silvery  white,  with  centre  pale 
blush  pink — a  very  good  autumnal  bloomer. 

Waltham  Standard  (William  Paul  &  Son).— A 
brilliant  carmine  Rose,  shaded  with  scarlet,  with  a 
tinge  of  violet  ;  vigorous  in  habit. 

Jubilee. — A  transatlantic  Rose,  said  to  be  an 
improvement  on  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  to 
be  more  vigorous  than  this  variety.  Should  it 
maintain  this  character,  it  will  doubless  be  an 
acquisition. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cant  (F.  Cant  &  Co.). — A  pale  pink 
Rose,  shaded  with  silrery-white,  will  be  fouud  a 
good  variety  for  exhibition  purposes. 

R.  B.  Cater  (Cooling  &  Sons).— A  beautifully- 
shaded,  bright  carmine  ;  flower  of  large  size,  bold 
and  massive,  with  a  high  centre,  and  stout  petals. 
Likely  to  be  a  good,  lasting  Rose. 

Royal  Scarlet  (Paul  &  Son). — A  single  Rose  fully 
justifying  its  name  ;  probably  the  most  truly 
scarlet-coloured  variety  we  have.  Very  vigorous, 
and  admirably  suited  for  bedding ;  and  as  it  is  an 
H.  P.,  it  is  also  an  autumn  bloomer. 

Ulster  (A.  Dickson  &  Sons). — Probably  the  best 
Rose  yet  sent  out  by  this  firm,  both  in  foliage  and 
flower  very  distinct ;  the  blosBoms  are  very  large 
and  beautifully  formed,  with  high-pointed  centres  ; 
colour  bright  salmon,  and  particularly  fragrant. 

There  have  been  other  Roses  exhibited,  but  I 
think  those  enumerated  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
in  their  respective  classes.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  Teas,  as  I  have  already  given  my  opinion 
about  thsm.    Wild  Rose. 


Nursery  Notes. 

ROBT.  P.  KER  and  SONS,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Aigburth  Nurseries  at  Grassendale,  near 
Liverpool,  have  long  been  famous  for  the  magni- 
ficent Codireums  (Crotons)  cultivated  there,  and  it 
was  with  unusual  pleasure  we  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  itself  at  the  close  of  the  past 
summer  to  see  such  a  glorious  display  of  these 
plants  as  is  constantly  maintained  in  the  glass- 
houses. We  were  not  disappointed  in  respect  to 
the  Codiseums,  but  there  were  also  many  other 
plants  to  be  seen  under  cultivation,  and  none 
but  was  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs.  Ker 
have  a  seedsmens'  and  florists'  business  in  Bas- 
nett  Street,  Liverpool,  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  for  our  guide  from  this  place  to  the 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  and  to  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
the  genial  head  of  the  business,  Mr.  Ker,  senior. 
We  entrained  at  the  City  station  of  the  Cheshire 
Lines  P^ailway,  and  were  very  soon  at  a  little 
station  known  as  Cressington,  from  which  place 
the  Nurseries  are  but  little  removed.  They  are 
scarcely  seen  before  they  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
sense  of  neatness  that  will  remain  with  him  the 
whole  time  he  is  there,  for  seldom  indeed  are  seen 
such  cleanliness  and  absolute  order  in  commercial 
establishments  as  Mr.  Ker  maintains  in  his.  Even 
at  the  expense  of  being  considered  old  fashioned 
by  some  folk,  Mr.  Ker  believes,  and  always  carries 
out  the  policy  of  the  old  proverb,  that  anything 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and 
he  has  refrained  from  increasing  his  business 
responsibilities  and  his  nursery  grounds  beyond  a 
point  at  which  they  can  be  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.    The  general  excellence  of  the  nursery  stock 


is  also  due  to  another  fact :  that  no  attempt  ie 
made  to  grow  all  specieB  of  plants  whether  they 
will  succeed  in  the  district  or  not,  for  beyond 
the  three  specialties  to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer, 
the  other  plants,  and  especially  those  which  are 
cultivated  out-of-doors,  have  been  specially  selected 
because  they  will  give  the  best  results  in  the- 
neighbourhood. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  nurseries  there  is  an 
office  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  a  flower-garden- 
on  the  left,  the  paths  leading  from  thence  over  the 
whole  ground  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
matter  of  convenience. 

The  Glass-houses. 

There  is  a  fine  dome-roofed  central  structure, 
with  six  houses  radiating  from  it  at  equal  dis- 
tances. These  constitute  the  main  feature  of  the 
glass-houses  ;  but  there  are  many  other  house© 
that  are  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  are  used 
for  particular  purposes.  The  central  house  already 
mentioned  is  full  of  fine  healthy  Palms,  that, 
owing  to  the  height  and  shape  of  the  glass 
roof,  are  able  to  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 
there  being  plenty  of  headroom.  In  the  other  sis 
houses  we  noticed  excellent  batches  of  Aralias, 
including  A.  leptophylla,  Eulalias,  Ferns  (which 
entirely  filled  one  house),  Pandanus  Veitchi,  the 
new  Ficus  repens  variegata,  .Eihmeas,  Cordylines, 
and  general  ornamental  stove  plants.  There  were 
also  two  plants  of  Coccoloba  pubescens,  a  stove  ever- 
green tree,  belonging  to  the  order  Polygonaceae  % 
it  has  white  flowers,  but  is  seldom  cultivated  out- 
side botanic  gardens.  There  is  another  and  newer 
Palm -house,  about  120  feet  by  30  feet,  full  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  all  sizes. 

We  next  inspected  a  house  containing  Roses  ir> 
pots,  many  of  which  were  budded  last  spring,  and 
others  were  growing  on  their  own  roots.  A  fine 
stock  of  the  variety  Crimson  Rambler  was  included, 
and  in  addition  to  the  climbing  varieties  there 
were  numerous  dwarf  plants,  also  in  pots. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Codiseums,  we 
were  delighted  with  the  display.  They  are  grown- 
in  light  span-roofed  houses  with  glass  roof  and 
sides,  so  that  sunlight  can  reach  the  plants  from- 
above,  and  through  the  sides  of  the  house  as  low  as- 
the  staging.  During  June,  July,  and  August,  we 
believe  a  little  shading  by  roller  blinds  is  used  on- 
the  sunny  side,  but  it  is  moderate,  and  only 
employed  in  excessively  hot  weather.  In  bright 
weather  the  plants  are  syringed  once  each  day,  but 
this  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  followed  in. 
localities  where  the  water  obtainable  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  or  the  brightly  coloured 
leaves  of  the  Codireurcs,  unless  they  be  very  fre- 
quently sponged,  will  be  always  covered  with  a 
dirty  white  coating  that  quite  destroys  their 
beauty.  Messrs.  Ker  make  a  specialty  of  Codiceums, 
and  consequently  many  of  the  plants  cultivated 
at  Aigburth  are  sold  through  trade  firms  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  private  gardens.  Yet- 
one  seldom  sees  such  perfect  specimens  in  gardens  or 
at  exhibitions  as  we  saw  at  Aigburth,  for  Codireums 
soon  deteriorate  in  unsuitable  conditions.  There  are 
single-stemmed  plants  with  and  without  branches, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  high,  with  perfectly-developed 
leaves,  not  one  of  which  has  been  lost,  and  each 
of  them  coloured  to  the  highest  degree  of  which 
the  variety  is  capable,  showing  exactly  the 
peculiar  colour  characteristics  of  each,  and  by 
thus  accentuating  their  differences,  rendering, 
them  almost  as  distinct  from  each  other  to  the 
visitor  as  they  are  to  such  specialists  as  Messrs. 
Ker.  From  such  a  wealth  of  varieties  we  took  the 
names  of  the  following  because  they  seemed  to 
compel  us  to  do  so,  although  many  of  them  are 
well  known  :  C.  Aigburth  Gem,  one  of  the  appendi- 
culata  section,  has  graceful  leaves,  in  which  the 
colours  red,  yellow,  and  green,  are  beautifully 
blended  ;  C.  Aigburthensis  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  angustifolius  class,  the  narrow  leaves  being 
golden  colour  and  green  ;  C.  Golden  Ring,  which 
was  also  distributed  by  Messrs.  Ker,  is  a  charmiog 
variety,  and   no   less  remarkable  for  high  colour 
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than  for  the"  peculiar  riDg-like  contortions  of  the 
leaves';  C.  Hawkeri  makes  an  excellent  pyramid, 
and.its  leaves,  are  bright  golden  yellow  and  green  ; 
G  Heidi, i,with  moderately  broad  leaves,  in  which 
the,' veins  are;  crimson  colour,  bordered  yellow; 
C.^  Warreni,  with  loDg,  narrow,  much -twisted 
leaves  ofj  deep  green,  coloured  with  yellow  and 
crimson  ;^C.  musaicus,  with  bright  red  stems,  and 
leaves  of  moderate  width,  with  Mendings  of  green, 
yellow,  and  brilliant  crimson  colours  ;  0.  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  long,  pendulous,  twisted  foliage,  of 
rich  gold  colour,  in  such  splendid  condition  that  we 
dud  twelve  crosses  against  its  name  in  our  note- 
book ;  C.  Princess  of  Wales,  less  satisfactory  than 
the  Prince,  because  it  "colours"  so  much 
that  the  absence  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves 
causes  the  plant  to  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep 'in  good  condition,  though   Messrs.    Ker 


Hippeastrums  are  never  shaded,  even  when  the 
sun  is  hottest.  "  The  leaves  may  be  a  little 
shorter  in  consequence,  but  it  does  not  matter,  nor 
does  a  little  burning."  All  the  plants  looked  well, 
including  last  year's  seedlings.  MeBsrs.  Ker  were 
sufficiently  enterprising  to  take  some  of  their 
Hippeastrums  to  the  St.  Petersburg  exhibition, 
and  they  were  awarded  two  gold  medals. 

Cyclamens  are  cultivated  here  in  extremely  large 
numbers  for  the  production  of  seeds  and  plants  for 
sale.  We  saw  house  after  house  which  was  filled 
with  young  seedling  plants,  growing  very  satisfac- 
torily. The  strain  is  a  capital  one,  and  produces 
very  large  flowers. 

In  other  houses  we  noticed  Anthuriums,  addi- 
tional Palms,  Caladiums,  Begonias,  including  that 
most  popular  variety  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ; 
Carnations,  Gloxinias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  &c. 


present  effect  of  which  is  very  gratifying  ;  but  we 
must  draw  our  remarks  upon  this  well-kept  nursery 
to  a  close  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Ker's  extreme  courtesy  and  kindly  welcome. 


HEEBACEOUS    PLANTS   AT    KEW. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  the  herba- 
ceous borders  at  the  sides  of  the  T-range  constitute 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  garden. 
The  borders  are  very  wide,  so  that  ample  space  is 
afforded  to  the  plants,  and  comparatively  little 
tying-up  or  staking  is  required,  as  the  plants  grow 
naturally.  At  the  back  are  the  taller  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  Silphiums,  and 
the  like  (tig.  110).  In  the  middle  are  such  plants  as 
Chrysanthemum  serotinum,  and  many  of  the  early 
Chrysanthemums ;      Rudbeckia     speciosa,     Aster 


FlG.    110. — HERBACEOUS  BORDER  AT   KEW. 


manage  it  well ;  C.  Challenger,  with  long,  pen- 
dent leaves,  exceedingly  graceful ;  C.  Thomp- 
soni,  with  large  golden-yellow  coloured  leaves, 
having  narrow  green  margins  ;  C.  Delightful,  with 
leaves  of  moderate  width,  green  and  gold  colour ; 
C.  Newmanni,  the  highest  coloured  of  all  Codiajums, 
vermilion  -  crimson  and  copper-green ;  C.  Van 
Hoostersii,  Flamingo,  and  Nestor,  all  of  which  are 
indescribably  handsome,  as  seen  at  Aigburth.  Mr. 
Ker  confirmed  our  idea  that  the  narrow-leaved  type 
is  the  more  popular,  and  said  that  in  order  to  get 
good  plants  of  this,  or  any  section,  it  is  imperative 
to  obtain  first-class  cuttings. 

Hippeastrums  are  another  specialty  of  Messrs. 
Ker,  who  have  taken  much  trouble  for  many  years 
in  improving  their  strain  by  selection  and  cross- 
breeding. A  fine  collection  of  these  plants  in 
flower  are  shown  almost  every  year  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in  London, 
and  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  remark 
favourably  upon  them.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
Aigburth,  however,  the  plants  were  not  blooming  ; 
they  were  plunged  in  their  pots  in  beds,  in  span- 
aroofed    houses.       Mr.    Ker    told    us    that    these 


The  Stock  Out-of-doors. 
We  have  already  described  the  nature  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  out-door  department  as  being 
particularly  suitable  for  the  Midland  climate,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  the  high  winds  experienced  are  so 
excessive,  they  have  to  be  considered  by  all  culti- 
vators. Amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  tree-Ivies  and  Hollies.  Of  the 
latter,  Hodgin's  variety,  and  the  old  Silver,  and 
most  others  do  well  in  the  district,  but  there  are 
several  varieties  that  have  proved  too  tender.  Of 
Rhododendrons,  the  hardiest  are  kept  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  certain  varieties,  as  Cynthia 
crimson,  Brayanum,  &c. ,  &c. ,  succeed  capitally, 
but  there  are  many  sorts  with  the  finest  flowers 
that  have  proved  too  tender  for  the  climate  in 
Lancashire.  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is  strongly 
recommended  planters  near  to  Liverpool ;  Skimmia 
japonica  also  ;  and  of  decorative  trees  for  street 
planting  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Ker  knows  the  best 
perfectly.  There  is  a  long,  broad  path  in  the 
grounds  with  rare  shrubs  on  either  side,  edged 
with    young    Retinosporas    and  golden  Box,    the 


acris,  A.  diffusus,  A.  cordifolius,  and  in  front  many 
plants  of  dwarfer  habit,  grouped  in  triangles 
between  the  taller  plants.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  very  elegant,  even  when  destitute  of  flowers, 
as  Cosmos  bipinnata. 


Market  Gardening. 

SELECTING  AND  PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 
The  planter  being  now  busily  engaged,  a  brief 
note  on  selecting  and  planting  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  a  list  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  wanted,  choosing  only  sterling  good 
bearing  varieties  of  strong  growth,  which  find  favour 
with  growers  and  consumers  alike.  Losa  no 
time  in  obtaining  them  from  the  nurseryman,  say 
in  numbers  of  half-a-dozen  of  each  variety.  If 
trees  are  planted  in  rows  1G  feet  apart  in  both 
directions,  170  will  be  required  per  acre.  The 
following  lists  of  select  varieties  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums,  will  be  found  to 
include  the  pick  of  modern  varieties. 
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Dessirt  Apples. — Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Irish  Beach,  Lady  Sudeley,  Devonshire  QuarrendeD, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Bed  Astracban,  King  of 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn's  Bippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Baumann's  Bed  Winter 
Beinette. 

Culinary  Apples. — White  Transparent,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Lord  Sufiield,  Potts'  Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Stirling  Castle,  Emperor  Alexander,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  New  Hawthornden, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Biemarck,  Northern 
Greening,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Bramley's 
Seedling. 

Cherries. — Early  Bivers,  Black  Heart,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Kentish,  Black 
Eagle,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Morello. 

Dessert  Pears. — Souvenir  du  CongK'3  (on  wildiDg 
stock),  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Diel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Le 
Lectier. 

Plums. — Bivers'  Eirly  Prolific,  Orleans,  The 
Czar,  Belgian  Purple,  Monarch,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Victoria  ;  the  ' '  Old "  Green  Gage  is  the  best  for 
dessert,  and  the  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  is  the 
best  for  preserving. 

Currants. — Baldwin's  or  Carter's  Champion  is  the 
best  black  Currant  to  grow,  being  a  profuse  bearer 
of  long  clusters,  consisting  of  large  berries ; 
Knight's  Early  (Bed  Scotch)  and  Baby  Castle  are 
the  best  red  varieties  ;  and  White  Dutch  is  the  best 
all-round  white. 

Gooseberries. — Whinham's  Industry,  Lancashire 
Lad,  Crown  Bob,  Bifleman  (reds)  ;  Whitesmith, 
Yellow  Bough,  Golden  Drop,  and  Keepsake  (green) 
are  the  best  to  grow. 

Raspberries. — Superlative,  Norwich  Wonder,  and 
Carter's  Brolific  are  excellent  in  every  respect. 

Strawberries. — Laxton's  Noble,  Eoyal  Sovereign, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  reliable  varieties  for 
marketing,  the  fruits  being  early,  fine  in  size, 
quality,  shape,  colour,  and  the  plants  are  prodigious 
croppers  when  generously  treated. 

Trees  of  pyramidal  form  are  the  best,  space  being 
thus  economised  and  labour  saved  in  pruning  the 
trees  and  gathering  the  fruit  therefrom.  Should 
the  land  intended  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees  be 
exposed  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  plant  one  or  two  rows  of  Damsons  as 
wind-screens.  If  the  land  has  been  under  farm 
crops,  three  rows  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
may  be  planted  between  the  rows  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  also  three  plants  or  bushes 
may  be  planted  between  the  trees  in  the  rows, 
allowing  4  feet  between  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
the  same  distance  between  the  latter  in  the  rows. 

A  few  years  hence,  when  the  trees  and  bushes 
have  extended  their  dimensions,  the  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  can  be  thinned  out,  and  transplanted 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  ground 
have  been  in  grass  for  several  years,  it  should  be 
ploughed.  Then  mark  the  position  of  the  rows,  and 
the  position  of  each  tree  ;  excavate  the  holes  as 
described  below,  planting  the  trees  this  month, 
and  in  December  if  the  weather  still  keeps  open. 
The  land  between  the  trees  should  not  be  har- 
rowed before  March  next,  but  left  just  as  it  was 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  March  it  should 
be  well  narrowed,  manured,  ploughed,  and  har- 
rowed again,  and  rolled,  if  that  be  necessary ; 
following  these  operations  by  planting  it  with 
Botatos.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  planted 
in  the  manner  indicated  above  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Probably  the  crop  of  Potatos  would  cover 
the  cost  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  planting  of 
trees,  and  preparing  the  ground  for,  and  planting 
it  with  Pi  ta'os. 

Preparing  tue  Holes  and  Planting  the  Trees. 

The  method  ofprepa'ing  the  Ho7es,  <i-c. — This  kind 

of  work  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly,  the  success 

or  otherwise  of  the  venture  depending  in  a  great  mea- 


sure upon  the  way  in  which  this  work  is  performed. 
For  trees  obtained  from  a  nursery,  the  holes  should 
be  made  2  feet  in  depth  and  diameter,  the  top  spit 
being  put  on  one  side,  and  the  bottom  spit  and 
crumbs  apart  by  themselves,  then  let  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  be  broken  up  with  a  digging  fork.  Having 
done  this,  place  the  top  spit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  mix  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure 
with  the  excavated  soil  if  it  be  lacking  in  fertility 
before  returning  it  to  the  hole.  A  hole  should  be 
filled  to  within  6  or  9  inches  of  the  top ;  the 
soil  being  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  in 
readiness  for  planting  the  tree  thereon.  In  plant- 
ing, shorten  back  straggling  and  damaged  roots, 
and  spread  the  whole  of  the  roots  out  all-round  over 
the  soil.  Cover  them  with  fine  soil  to  the  depth  of 
C  inches,  then  shake  each  tree  in  an  upward 
direction  to  allow  of  the  soil  getting  settled  among 
the  roots  before  making  it  moderately  firm  with  the 
feet.  Should  the  land  slope  in  any  direction,  a 
slight  depression  should  be  made  around  each  tree, 
so  that  rain  and  snow-water  may  be  retained. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  ground  be  e\er 
likely  to  be  flooded,  a  layer  of  brickbats,  clinkers, 
a  few  inches  in  depth,  should  be  placed  in  the 
holes  before  any  soil  is  placed  in  them.  All  trees 
should  be  mulched  when  planted,  with  manure  laid 
on  3  inches  in  thickness.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants intended  to  be  permanent,  should  be  planted 
at  5  or  6  feet  apart,  two  rows  of  Strawberries, 
Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  or  Bunner  Beans  (not  to  be 
staked),  being  planted  in  the  intervening  space  for 
the  first  three  years. 

Raspberries  delight  in  a  deep  soil  which  has 
been  well  manured.  Planting  them  in  rows  3J  to  4 
feet  asunder,  and  pretty  close  together  in  the  rows, 
in  order  to  secure  heavier  crops  of  fruit  the  first 
year  or  two  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 
Two  feet  every  way  will  be  ample  for  Strawberries. 
H.  W.  Ward. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE   DAHLIA  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Dahlia  continues  to  grow  in  favour  here, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  is  attained  in 
each  successive  year.  The  flower  claims  a  few  real 
enthusiasts,  who  are  doing  good  work  in  pro- 
paganda. But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  are  a  long,  long  way  behind  the 
English  fanciers.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
climatic  conditions,  and  I  much  doubt  whether 
America  will  ever  be  able  to  grow  such  "in- 
elegant "  blooms  as  the  highest  fancy  demands. 
This  year  the  blooms  are  deficient  in  size,  and 
there  appears  to  be  always  a  want  of  depth  in  the 
flowers  here.  The  show  and  fancy  types  are  not 
able  to  develop  their  centres  before  the  outer  rays 
are  far  gone  ;  thus,  on  the  exhibition-table,  flowers 
more  or  less  immature  are  the  rule  ;  but  such  as 
we  can  get  we  all  love — and  if  we  do  our  best  what 
more  can  be  expected  ? 

The  Dahlia  show  of  New  York  is  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Institute,  and  is  largely 
supported  by  growers  from  New  England.  Mr. 
Burt,  Messrs.  Lothrop  &  Higgins,  both  in  Massa 
chusetts  ;  and  Rowehl  &  Granz,  New  York  ;  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.,  Bhiladelphia,  Pa.,  have  this 
year  entered  the  ranks,  and  we  may  expect  some 
important  influences  from  that  move.  The  show 
took  place  September  25-27. 

It  will  bB  interesting  to  the  Eoglish  reader  to 
leirn  that,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  reliance  is 
placed  on  imported  varieties.  Our  own  raised 
flowers  are  mostly  of  the  decorative  type,  and  they 
find  the  greatest  favour.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
display  was  Cactus,  or  decorative,  and  the  future 
of  the  flower  rests  very  largely  on  the  improvement 
of  those  sections.  Colonel  Wilson,  an  English  variety 
just  newly  imported,  attracted  much  favourable 
comment.  Here  we  have  the  type  that  just  suits 
the  Americaa  taste— a  large,  loose  flower,  and  a 
pure  self-colour.      Such  varieties   as   Perle   de  la 


Tete  d'Or,  Matchless,  Standard-bearer,  and  Stroh- 
lein  Krone  [=  The  Crown  (Strohlein)  ],  Arachne 
(although  not  a  pure  colour),  the  native-raised 
Clifford  W.  Bruton,  and  W.  Agnew,  two  of  the 
very  finest  decoratives,  are  the  leading  favourites. 
Messrs.  Burpee  showed  an  orange  salmon  deco- 
rative of  large  petal  and  good  substance,  which  I 
fancy  will  take  rank  as  a  standard  sort.  We  have 
nothing  quite  like  it ;  and,  moreover,  it  lights  up 
well  at  night.  The  firm  also  had  a  yellow  show  of 
fair  form  and  size,  shown  as  Magnificent ;  it  was 
recommended  by  the  exhibitor  as  a  bedding  variety. 
The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  and  flowers  freely,  but 
the  Dahlia  experts  present  reserved  judgment  till 
another  year.  Harlequin  (a  fancy),  crimson  and 
white,  was  thought  very  good,  and  this  with 
the  Salmon  Queen  were  Certificated  by  the  Dahlia 
Society.  A  buff  fancy,  having  irregular  crimson 
flakes,  also  was  thus  recognised.  Rowehl  & 
Granz,  Hicks ville,  L.L.N.Y.,  were  the  exhibitors. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  traders  who  are 
serving  the  American  market  to  have  a  few  more 
names  of  the  most  highly- esteem;  d  blooms.  John 
Bennet,  Blanche  Keith,  Miss  Webster,  Norma, 
White  Swan,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Marchioness 
of  Bute,  Adventure,  Black  Chorister— all  of  them 
are  in  high  favour. 

The  history  of  Dahlia-growing  has  little  of 
interest  of  late.  Thanks  to  one  or  two  men,  sucb 
as  Burt  of  Taunton,  Mass. ;  and  Lothrop  &  Hig- 
gins of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. ,  there  have  been  a 
few  collections  maintained.  These  men  amorg 
trade  growers,  and  Bev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  an  aged 
English  divine,  Sector  of  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y., 
have  never  failed  in  their  devotion  to  the  flower 
through  all  the  recent  years  of  dulness. 

The  Dahlia  Society,  which  was  established  two 
or  three  years  ago,  had  fallen  into  a  comatose  con- 
dition, but  a  sturdy  effort  is  being  made  to  restore 
it  to  life.  It  will  live  of  course,  and  may  do  good 
work.  A  half  dozen  or  so  re-constituted  themselves 
as  the  Society,  and  awarded  the  Certificates  already 
named.  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  was  elected  President.  His 
name  will  be  recalled  by  older  growers  as  connected 
with  two  old-time  Dahlias  named  after  his  father 
and  grandfather,  who  lived  near  Manchester, 
England.  Mr.  Henshaw  will  also  be  personally 
known  to  some  of  your  readers,  as  he  has  only  just 
returned  from  a  trip  across  the  water.  J.  W. 
Withers,  of  American  Gardening,  New  York,  is  the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


-G.    x  PRINCEPS. 

a    remarkable    hybrid 


A  New  Gladiolus 

I  have  before  me  now 
Gladiolus  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J. ,  by  crossing  the  Childsii  race  with  the  old  species, 
G.  cruentus.  Childsii  is  the  American  name  for 
Max  Leichtlin's  cross  of  Gandavensis  and  Saun- 
dersii.  The  flower  is  rich  bright  scarlet,  b\  inches 
across,  well  expanded  ;  the  lower  segments  have  an 
area  of  white  in  the  centre,  and  the  basal-half  is 
white,  mottled  by  scarlet.  The  flower-segments 
are  lij  by  3  inches,  and  altogether  a  most  striking 
flower  is  the  result.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  Childsii  group,  in  having  a  larger  flower 
well  carried  on  a  stalk  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  the 
colour  is  brilliant  beyond  description.  It  has  been 
named  G.  princeps. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  an  experimentalist  of  some 
note,  and  occupies  himself  largely  with  hybri- 
dising. His  work  on  Boses  promises  to  develop 
some  fine  things  for  the  climate  ;  and  already  his 
influence  has  been  seen  in  some  of  our  garden 
vegetables.   Leonard  Barron. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 
I  send  you  a  list  of  the  Palms  grown  here  in  the 
open  air,  planted  out.  On  October  10  we  opened  a 
Chrysanthemum  and  plant  show,  and  we  conceived 
the  idea  of  decorating  the  walls  with  Palm-leaves, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  exhibits  were  labelled  cor- 
rectly. The  exhibit  was  made  by  J.  W.  Gillespie 
(gr.,  J.  Compton),  who  received  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  plants  through  the  mails,  and  pHnted  the  first 
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Palm  in  the  ground  ten  years  ago.  Tho  only 
native  I'alm  we  have  is  Brahea  tilifera,  and  a 
variety  of  it  called  robusta,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
U.S.A.  no  ornamental  plants  were  grown  till  about 
18G5.  If  any  botanist  wishes,  I  will  send  upon 
request  for  identification,  as  far  as  is  possible,  any 
seeds  of  the  Palms  mentioned,  or  parts  of  the  plants 
which  are  required  to  be  identified  : — 

Areca  Baueri,  A.  lutescens,  and  A.  sapida. 

Brahea  ealcarata,  B.  robusta,  B.  tilifera. 

Cocos  australis  and  fruit,  C.  Alpbonsii  and  fruit, 
C.  Blumenavia  and  fruit,  C.  argentea,  C.  Bonnetti 
and  fruit,  C.  brasiliensis  and  fruit,  C.  campestris, 
C.  humilis,  C.  sapida  and  fruit,  C.  flexuosa,  C. 
plumosa,  C.  Romanzoffiana,  C.  schizophylla,  C. 
Weddt liana,  C.  Vatay  and  fruit. 

Diplothemium  maritimum  and  fruit. 


Sisai.  Hemp  :  obtained  from  typical  Agave 
rigida  or  a.  rigida  var.  sisalana '! 
The  characteristic  of  Agave  rigida,  Mill.,  var. 
sisalana,  Kngelm. ,  is,  as  eveiy  lover  of  succulents 
knows,  the  absolute  spinelessness  of  the  leaf-edges, 
whilst  the  type  A.  rigida  has,  besides  the  long, 
strong  thorn  at  the  end,  extremely  spiny  leaf-edges. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sisal  hemp 
exported  from  Yucatan  and  other  countries  is  not 
obtained  from  the  spineless  var.  sisalana,  but  (per- 
haps exclusively)  f'om  the  spiny  type.  One  is 
forced  to  this  conclusion  because  Ferd.  v.  Midler, 
in  his  Select  Plant*  for  Industrial  Culture,  iCc. , 
speaks  only  of  Agave  rigida,  Mill.,  furnishing  the 
Sisalbemp,  but  does  not  mention  the  spineless 
variety,  sisalana.  Semler,  in  his  Tropinche  Aijri- 
cu'tur,  vol.  iii.,  an  excellent  work,  does  not  mention 
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Erytbea  edulis  and  fruit,  E.  armata  and  dead 
flower-spike  14  feet  long,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
a  male  spike. 

Jubea  spectabilis. 

Livistona  chiuensis,  L.  borbonica. 

Oreodoxa  regia. 

Phoenix  canariensis  and  fruit,  P.  cycadifolia,  P. 
glancescens,  P.  humilis,  P.  reclinata  and  fruit  (this 
must  be  a  hybrid,  as  we  have  no  male  of  P.  recli- 
nata), P.  rupicola,  P.  Robelini,  P.  melanocarpa, 
P.  paludosa  and  fruit,  P.  natalensis,  P.  tenuis,  P. 
zelanica,  P.  zanzibarensis. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis. 

Sabal  havanensis,  S.  longepedunculata,  S.  glau- 
cescens,  S.  Blackburniana. 

Seafortbia  Cunninghami,  and  S.  Alexandra. 

Tracbycarpus  australis,  T.  conduplicatus,  T. 
cochin-chinensis,  T.  dealbatus,  T.  elegans,  T.  ex- 
celsus,  T.  gracilis,  T.  humilis  farinosus,  T.  indicus, 
T.  minor,  T.  Ne-Plus- Ultra,  T.  nepalensis. 

All  the  Tracbycarpus  were  in  fruit,  and  T. 
nepalensis  was  particularly  noticeable  with  a  bunch 
of  fruit  weighing  nearly  5  lb.    W.  H.  Morse. 


A.  sisalana  (as  he  calls  probably  the  type)  a  spine- 
less variety.  And,  to  confirm  my  opinion,  that 
most  Sisal-hemp  is  produced  by  the  spiny  type,  I 
found  in  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Kaerger,  Mexico, 
entitled,  "  Uber  die  Cultur  der  Agave  rigida  var. 
sisalana,"  the  remark,  that  before  introducing  the 
leaves  into  the  machine,  the  thorny  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  to  be  cut  off  with  knives.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  nobody  except  the  botanist  knows 
anything  about  this  most  valuable  quality  of  the 
absence  of  marginal  spines  of  the  true  variety 
sisalana.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  most  astonishing  that 
companies  and  farmers  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
cultivating  for  Sisal-hemp  only  a  very  inferior 
Agave  —  inferior,  because  spiny,  and  that  means 
difficulty  of  manipulation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  here  about  the  various  advantages  that  a 
perfectly  spineless  variety  affords  to  those  who 
have  daily  to  work  with  these  plants. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  sisal  planters  in  the 
sisal-producing  districts  of  the  whole  globe,  and 
especially  also  the  young  English  Sisal  Company 
in  Egypt,   would  answer   through   the    Gardeners' 


Chronicle  the  question — Whether  they  cultivate 
upon  their  respective  plantations  the  spiuy  or  the 
spineless  form,  the  true  A.  rigida  sisalana  ;  and  if 
they  cultivate  the  spiny  type,  why  do  they  not 
try  the  evidently  better  spineless  form  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  the  north  of  this  colony 
affords  to  the  greatest  extent  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  Sisal-growing  ;  but  there  grows  in  the 
Waterberg  district  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Bowstring  plant  (Sanseviera  cylindrical,  that  needs 
only  to  be  harvested,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sisal 
or  Bowstring  industry  is  to  be  given  the  preference. 
A'.  Dinter,  Windhoek,  German  S.  ■  W.  Africa. 


CORYANTHES    MACRANTHA. 

The  photograph  (fig.  Ill)  is  of  a  bloom  produced1 
this  season  in  the  Orchid  collection  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gibson,  of  Lesbury  House,  Northumberland.  The 
collection  as  a  whole,  and  the  successful  flowering 
of  a  difficult  subject  as  this  Ooryanthes  in  parti- 
cular, do  very  great  credit  to  the  head  gardener, 
Mr.  James  Riddell,  with  whom  the  entire  manage- 
ment rests.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  supply 
the  following  notes  as  to  the  cultivation  of  C 
macrantha,  leading  to  such  satisfactory  results: — 

"  The  plant  was  bought  from  Mr.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans,  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  hung  up 
close  to  the  glass  in  the  Dendrobium  house  in  a 
light  position.  It  received  a  large  quantity  of 
water  when  in  active  growth,  but  when  the  bulb 
was  made  up  it  was  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few 
weeks  till  growth  recommenced.  It  was  then 
surface-dressed  and  well  watered  till  it  matured 
the  bulb  that  produced  the  flower-spike,  when  it 
was  put  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time  and  kept 
partly  dry.  After  this  rest  it  was  hung  up  again, 
got  a  good  watering,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  threw 
its  flower-spike,  which  lasted  only  a  few  days  in 
bloom." 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS  AT   SOUTHGATE  HOUSE. 

Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums,  both  excellently 
well  cultivated,  provide  the  greater  part  of  the 
display  in  the  gardens  of  C.  H.  FeUing,  Esq., 
at  Southgate.  Of  the  Orchids,  here,  as  in  other 
gardens,  the  showiest  in  flower  are  the  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  aurea,  Dendrobium  Phala;- 
nopsis  Schroderianum,  Lselia  pumila,  and  Oypri- 
pediums  in  variety,  all  of  which  plants  are  well 
represented.  The  centre  stage  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses  is  filled  with  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums, 
Clivias  ;  and  other  plants  which  make  a  good 
display  are  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  Forbesii,  0.  ti- 
grinum,  0.  pulvinatum,  Miltonia  Clowesii,  andother 
Brazilian  species  from  high  altitudes,  all  of  which 
are  grown  cool,  and  consequently  make  strong 
growth  and  fine  flowers.  Striking  instances  of  the 
success  of  this  cool  treatment  of  the  plants  is 
specially  marked  in  the  strong  specimens  of  On- 
cidium sarcodes,  O.  Marshalliauum,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Cervantesii,  all  of  which  rapidly  decline 
when  grown  too  warm.  In  the  same  house  some 
Lrelia  autumnalis  atrorubens  are  flowering  grandly, 
and  two  or  three  plants  of  Laelia  anceps,  placed 
there  as  an  experiment,  are  sending  up  flower- 
spikes  more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  warmer 
houses. 

The  Odontoglossum  -  house  is  filled  with  good 
plants  that  are  making  satisfactory  progress,  some 
few  of  them  being  in  flower.  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  a  few  other 
species  are  also  flowering. 

The  Cypripedium-house  is  furnished  with  flowers 
throughout,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  borne 
by  the  now  numerous  forms  and  hybrids  of  C. 
insigne,  C.  x  nitens,  C.  x  Sallieri  aureum,  &c. 
Others  in  bloom  were  forms  of  C.  Charlesworthi, 
C.  X  Pollettianum,  C.  Volonteanum,  C.  x  Pit- 
cherianum,  C.  >:  radiosum,  C.  ■  Maynardi,  C.  X 
T.  W.  Bond,  a  number  of  other  hybrids,  and  some 
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good  specimens  of  the  Selenipedium  section.  Some 
suspended  plants  of  Lielia  pumila  of  a  very  fine 
type  were  in  flower. 

The  large  intermediate  house  in  the  centre  of 
which  Palms,  Anthuriums,  &c,  are  arranged  is  a 
fine  show  of  Cattleya  labiata,  a  few  C.  aurea,  C. 
Bowringiana,  C.  Harrisoniana,  Dendrobium  Pha- 
Isenopsis,  D.  Dearei,  a  good  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Lalia  anceps,  in  bloom. 
Others  are  in  bud  ;  and  in  a  warm-house  adjoining 
the  winter  flowering  Calanthes  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  about  to  open  their  flowers  in  abundance.  Li 
all  parts  of  the  garden  there  is  evidence  that  the 
owner  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Stocking,  take  a  keen 
■interest  in  the  matter,  and  especially  in  the  Orchids, 
■which  are  Mr.  Fieling's  chief  hobby. 


V  E  GETABL  E  S. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
In  raising  these  plants  from  seed,  I  have  been 
■usually  disappointed  with  the  results.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  this  is  general,  or  whether 
the  seed  I  sowed  was  that  of  a  very  inferior  variety, 
but  out  of  every  dozen  of  seedlings,  scarcely  two 
were  of  any  value  whatever,  and  instead  of  pro- 
ducing large  heads,  the  majority  were  noo  larger 
than  ordinary  thistles.  Artichokes  are  easily 
grown,  and  when  propagated  by  side- shoots  in  the 
•month  of  April  from  a  good  strain,  a  quantity  of 
useful  heads  are  produced  the  same  year,  forming 
a  succession  to  the  older  plants.  This  method  is 
that  which  I  usually  practice  now.  Seedlings  grow 
to  a  gigantic  size,  but  the  heads  were  miserable  in 
size.  Globe  Artichokes  are  fairly  hardy  in  this 
■country  ;  but  it  is  always  safer  to  afford  protection 
in  the  form  of  half-decayed  stable-dung,  bracken, 
Ac,  packing  this  round  each  stool  for  a  yard  or 
more.  The  plant  can  scarcely  have  too  much 
manure,  liquid  and  solid,  just  before  and  when 
growing.  The  litter  must  be  removed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  manure,  with  additions,  dug  in. 

Celery. 
For  many  years  I  grew  Sandringham  White  for 
an  early  supply  of  heads,  and  fancied  that  no  better 
white  variety  existed  ;  but  of  late  years  I  have  not 
been  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  gave  others  a 
trial,  including  Dickson's  Matchless  White,  and 
"Champion.  These  varieties  are  this  season  excep- 
tionally good,  the  heads  being  solid,  heavy,  and 
the  stalks  crisp  eating.  Of  red  and  pink  varieties, 
Winchester  Pink  and  Col.  Clark's  have  always 
been  excellent.  Winchester  Pink  is  a  fine,  heavy 
'head,  and  keepB  in  good  condition  very  well ;  while 
Col.  Clark's  is  a  good  head,  and  the  stalks  very 
•crisp  and  sweet.     It  keeps  good  for  a  long  time. 

Pea  Autocrat. 
This  fine  Pea  has  been  of  much  value  this  season 
as  a  late  cropper,  and  I  know  of  no  better.  A 
large  sowing  of  Autocrat  was  made  about  June  20, 
and  several  other  varieties,  all  of  which  did  fairly 
well ;  but  the  former  cropped  very  heavily  till  the 
end  of  last  month.  The  quality  was  passable  at 
the  last,  considering  the  late  date.  H.  Marl-ham, 
Wrotham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 

Sowing  Bkoad  Beans  in  the  Autumn. 
To  plant  seeds  of  Broad  Beans  in  November  or 
-earlier  is  an  old  practice  not  much  carried  out  at 
this  date,  but  it  has  advantages  in  warm,  well- 
drained  soils.  The  earliest  dish  of  Broad  Beans 
is  always  appreciated,  and  autumn-sown  plants 
.produce  pods  quite  three  weeks  before  February  or 
March  sowings.  I  give  these  two  months,  because 
sowing  is  not  always  possible  in  the  first-named. 
There  are  other  means  of  obtaining  an  early  crop, 
such  as  sowing  in  pots  or  boxes  in  heat,  and  harden- 
ing off  the  plant  before  setting  them  out,  but  I 
think  that  Beans  raised  in  heat  are  not  nearly  so 
trustworthy  as  Beans  sown  in  the  open  ground  at 
this  season.  Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  in  pots  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  putting 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  never  applying  artificial 
tieat.     Grown  thus,  the  plants  grow  away  freely 


when  planted  out,  and  are  not  checked  as  are  those 
raised  in  warmth.  The  pots  may  be  large  CO's  or 
small  48's,  and  the  number  of  seeds  may  be  five  to 
seven.  Employ  loamy  soil,  and  make  it  firm  with 
the  fingers.  When  Beans  are  sown  in  boxes  filled 
with'sotl  the  roots  get  entangled,  and  in  lifting  for 
planting  many  are  sure  to  be  broken,  and  a  check  is 
caused  thereby,  and  consequently  lateness  in  podding. 
Beans  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  in  cold  framea 
should  not  be  coddled.  The  best  lot  of  Broad 
Beans  I  ever  saw  stood  in  turfen  pits,  which  are 
appliances  rarely  seen  in  gardens  now.  The  over- 
head protection  consisted  of  thatched  hurdles,  and 
these  were  put  on  in  frosty  weather,  air  being 
afforded  freely  in  favourable  weather.  The  seed- 
pots  should  be  plunged  into  coal-ashes  or  cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  no  injury 
possible  to  the  pots  or  the  roots  of  the  Beans. 
Sowings  made  in  the  open  will  crop  as  early  as 
sowings  made  in  frames  ;  for  although  more  growth 
may  be  made  up  to  the  month  of  March  by  pot- 
plants,  the  former  will  pod  the  earlier. 

As  Broad  Beans  are  sown  annually  in  drills,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  earth  the  young  plants  up 
when  they  push  through  the  soil ;  and  if  charred 
soil,  coal-ashes,  and  soot  mixed  together  be  strewn 
along  the  rows,  slugs  do  little  harm.  In  reten- 
tive soils,  the  warmest  position  should  be  given 
to  the  Broad  Bean  if  required  to  afford  early 
dishes.  In  such  soils,  success  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  throwing  out  trenches  1  foot  deep,  and 
filling  with  a  lighter  kind  of  soil.  In  very  hard 
weather  sparrows  will  peck  the  leaves,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  with  black 
thread  or  other  means.  At  one  time  the  Early 
Mazagan  was  considered  the  hardiest  variety,  but 
there  are  larger  and  better  ones  now.  I  prefer  the 
Green  Longpods,  and  one  which  is  named  Green 
Giant  is  a  very  free  bearer.  White-seeded  varie- 
ties are  few ;  the  Early  Longpod,  the  Prolific 
Longpod,  and  Royal  Dwarf  Cluster,  are  hardy  and 
trustworthy  Beans  for  early  sowings.  Only  new 
seed  should  be  sown  for  early  podding.  G.  Wythes. 

[The  fine  Seville  Longpod  is  an  early  variety, 
with  pods  S  inches  to  1  foot  in  length,  but  it  is  not 
so  hardy  as  Mazagan,  Green  Windsor,  and  some 
others  ;  and  it  should  therefore  not  be  sown  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country  to  stand  the  winter. 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  hardy,  a  great  bearer, 
and  dwarf  of  habit,  with  beans  dark  green  in 
colour.  Ed.] 


B o o k  Not i c e. 

Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace,  by  E.  V.  B. 

(John  Lane  :  The  Bodley  Head,  London.) 
This  is  a  very  charming  book  of  gossip  about 
old-world  gardens  and  a  Btately  palace.  Among 
the  gardens  are  those  at  Dropmore,  Huntercombe, 
Maryculter,  Elrick  Ellon,  and  the  Palace  is  that  at 
Hampton  Court.  Dropmore,  in  addition  to  its 
other  associations,  is  for  ever  associated  with 
memories  of  Lady  Grenville  and  Philip  Frost,  as 
marked  a  character  in  his  way  as  his  mistress  in 
another.  The  Pines  at  Dropmore  and  the  Beeches 
at  Burnham  come  in  for  loving  mention,  though 
the  horrors  of  Bank  Holiday  at  the  Utter  place  are 
naturally  repugnant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Beeches  are  most  delicious  in  winter 
or  early  spring  when  the  trippers  do  not  trouble. 
The  authoress  seems  to  doubt  the  benefit  to  the 
people  that  accrues  from  opening  up  these  beauty 
spots  to  the  unappreciative  gaze  of  noisy  cockneys. 
"  Is  it  not, "  she  says,  ' '  rather  a  dream  than  a  happy 
reality,  the  belief  that  this  going  through  beautiful 
gardens,  picture  galleries,  or  noble  buildings,  will 
in  itself  work  out  an  education  or  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  many  ?  Must  it  not  be 
that  the  mind  of  a  multitude  set  upon  their  day's 
outing  needs  long  cultivation  and  preparedness  to 
receive  such  teaching  ? "  Of  course,  there  is  some 
truth  in  this.  But  how  is  the  requisite  teaching  to 
be  obtained  save  by  setting  before  the  visitor  that 
which  is  lovely,  and  pure,  and  good?  Who,  that 
is  conversant  with  the  loathsome  squalor  inwhich 


so  many  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  live — without 
a  scrap  of  wholesome  interest  to  lighten  their  daily 
toil — but  must  admit  that  the  higher  ideals  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  garden  or  the  park,  or  the 
picture  gallery,  must  influence  the  susceptible 
among  them  for  good.  It  is  slow  work,  no  doubt, 
and  discouraging,  but  one  must  look  forward  rather 
than  backward.  One  encouraging  sign  is  the  rela. 
tively  small  injury  that  is  done  from  wanton  mis- 
chief. We  hear  occasionally  of  depressing  instances 
to  the  contrary,  but  when  we  think  of  the  myriads 
of  people  who  visit  our  national  collections,  or  the 
parks  and  gardens  thrown  open  by  the  sympathetic 
charity  of  the  proprietors,  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  amount  of  wilful  damage  done  is  relatively  very 
small.  Roughs  and  "Hooligans"  to  our  shame 
infest  our  streets,  but  they  are  not  of  the  class  that 
would  visit  Hampton  Court  or  Kew.  We  fear  that 
no  appeal,  save  that  of  the  "cat,"  is  likely  to  make 
any  impression  on  such  an  undesirable  class  of  the 
community.  But  between  these  and  the  average 
"tripper,"  unrefined  though  he  or  she  may  be, 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  We  can,  or  ought  to, 
sympathise  with  the  one,  for  the  other  the  police- 
station  or  the  lunatic  asylum  is  the  proper  abode. 
All  this  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  a  gardening 
journal,  but  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
book  before  us  is  rather  discursive  !  To  its  pages  we 
send  everyone  who  appreciates  the  charm  of  style. 


The  Week's  Work, 

•  - 
THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.   H.  Yodkg,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Lcdia  Digbyanz. — Since  this  species  has  shown 
its  great  value  as  a  subject  for  use  in  hybridising, 
it  is  more  frequently  found  in  collections  than  was 
the  case  years  ago.  Honduras,  whence  the  plant 
comes,  possessing  a  warm,  dry  climate,  this  plant 
should  now,  and  all  through  the  winter,  be  sus- 
pended in  the  East  India-house,  and  afforded  full 
sunlight,  hardly  any  water  being  needed,  this  being 
the  season  of  rest.  L.  glauca  has  delieiously- scented 
flowers,  and  it  should  occupy  a  similar  position  in 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  be  treated  like  the  first- 
named  in  the  matter  of  water. 

Lcdia  cinnabarina.  —  The  leaves  and  pseudo- 
bulbs  being  now  fully  grown,  may  be  kept 
very  dry.  L.  harpophylla,  a  species  from  a 
cooler  country,  and  with  thin,  stem-like  pseudo- 
bulbs,  should  not  be  severely  dried  off  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  moister  air  of  the  house  in 
which  it  is  grown  compensating  to  some  extent  for 
lack  of  water  at  the  root. 

Lmlia  elegans  and  Varieties  should,  if  possible,  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  otherwise  the  future 
growth  will  lack  substance,  and  be  liable  to  disease. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  where  the  warmth  ranges  between  58°  and 
65°,  and  be  afforded  water  only  when  shrivelling  is 
noticed.  If  any  leaf  or  pseudo-bulb  show  Bigns  of 
"  black-rot,"  let  the  affected  part  be  cut  off  below 
that  point,  and  rub  in  powdered  charcoal  or  sulphur 
on  the  wound.  If  the  rhizome  becomes  affected, 
the  case  is  almoBt  hopeless,  as  the  dormant  buds 
are  sure  to  be  lost. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  —  This  plant  having 
finished  its  growth,  may  be  removed  from  the 
warm-house  to  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya- 
house.  The  potting-material  should  become  quite 
dry,  and  remain  so  for  a  week  or  more  before 
water  is  afforded  ;  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  new  year  scarcely  any  water  need 
be  applied.  If  white  scale  at  the  base  of  the 
pBeudo-bulbs  be  remarked,  remove  it  with  a  stiff 
brush  and  soap-suds. 

Cattleya  superba. — This  species  will,  like  Laelia 
Digbyana,  now  be  resting  for  a  long  time,  and  not 
need  any  water.  Cattleya  Luddemanniana  thrives 
when  hung  always  in  the  East  India-house,  and 
treated  similarly  to  the  above.  Its  shy  floweringcha- 
racter  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  long  drying 
period.  C.  Eldorado,  and  the  white  form,  C.  E. 
Wallisii,  also  requires  to  be  treated  in  a  like  manner. 

Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum. — When  this 
plant  can  be  induced  to  bloom  it  is  a  pleasing  one, 
and  (for  this  genus)  as  was  apparent  from  a  recent 
exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall  ;  its  rambling  habit  of 
growth  is  like  that  of  Oncidium  macrauthum,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  about  to  pot 
any  imported  or  other  specimen.  Just  now  the 
plant  should  begin  to  rest,  and  be  placed  near  the 
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glass  in  a  light  and  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya-house, 
gradually  diminishing  the  supply  of  water  as  the 
leaves— which  are  generally  deciduous— turn  yellow 
and  fall  away. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Fernery. — As  most  stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns  are  now  resting,  less  water  at  the  root  is 
required,  and  the  humidity  of  the  Fern-houses 
should  be  lessened.  Ferns  treated  thus  have  hard 
fronds,  which  last  longer  when  removed  from  the 
plants  than  those  that  are  made  tender  with 
warmth  and  moisture.  With  the  exception  of 
some  deciduous  species,  Ferns  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  root,  or  the 
fronds  will  shrivel  and  assume  a  rusty  appearance. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  afford  water,  let  it  be 
enough  to  saturate  the  ball,  particularly  pot-bound 
plants,  which  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
stand  in  a  vessel  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Much  water  afforded  to  Ferns  at  the  winter  season 
soon  sours  the  soil,  and  thus  injures  growth.  If  a 
fernery  is  much  visited  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
move decayed  and  discoloured  fronds,  otherwise  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  undisturbed.  Young  plants  in 
60's  will  need  regular  attention  as  regards  water, 
and  stock  to  be  kept  up  by  pricking  off  seedlings  in 
quantity.  Fern  spores  may  now  be  sown  in  pans 
tilled  with  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  on  damp  sur- 
faces, such  as  soft  bricks  and  lumps  of  sandstone 
Btood  in  water,  which  should  be  covered  when 
practicable,  with  handlights,  &c,  and  be  kept 
constantly  damp  until  germination  takes  place. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Plants  in  flower  or 
bud  should  be  afforded  weak  manure-water  occa- 
sionally. Let  the  plants  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass,  and  when  fully  in  flower,  remove  them  to  a 
house  having  an  intermediate  degree  of  warmth. 
If  propagation  by  means  of  the  leaves  is  intended, 
choose  a  time  for  doing  this  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  vigour. 

Camellias  should  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water  at  the  root,  or  the  flower-buds  will  drop. 
Sponge  the  leaves,  and  allow  the  plants  aa  much 
light  and  air  as  possible  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  other  plants  in  flower. 

Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  for  growing  in  glasses 
and  bowls  should  now  be  put  in,  or  the  bulbs  will 
become  weakened,  and  the  single  flowered  early 
varieties  are  the  best.  Fill  the  glasses  nearly  full 
with  rain-water  ;  place  the  bulb  so  that  the  base 
does  not  quite  touch  the  surface,  and  place  them 
in  any  cool,  dark  place  secure  from  frost,  until  the 
roots  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which 
requires  to  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Forcing.—  If  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale, 
are  required  by  the  family  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  preparations  must  be  made  forthwith.  Three 
weeks  ago,  I  alluded  to  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  making  hot-beds,  and  if  the  tree-leaves  have 
been  similarly  treated,  the  beds  may  be  made. 
Generally,  the  foliage  is  later  this  year  in  decay, 
ing,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  It  is 
useless  to  advise  only  one  method  for  forcing,  aa 
the  work  has  to  be  undertaken  according  to  the  con- 
veniences at  the  disposal  of  the  gardener.  All  roots 
force  better  if  a  slight  rest  can  be  afforded  them. 

Seakale.— Where  only  a  limited  number  of  roots 
can  be  grown,  a  few  good  dishes  of  this  delicious 
vegetable  may  be  obtained,  but  to  have  roots  for 
forcing  throughout  the  winter,  much  space  is 
required.  Forcing  in  open  plantations  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  finer 
than  from  lifted  roots,  but  growth  is  hardly  quick 
enough  under  this  method  for  affording  a  large 
daily  supply.  With  this  method  the  ground  is 
lightly  forked  between  the  crowns,  and  all  decayed 
leaves  and  rubbish  removed  ;  then  soot  and  coal- 
ashes  are  placed  over  the  crowns,  and  then  the 
Seakale-pots.  The  spaces  between  the  pots  is  then 
filled  with  prepared  fermenting  material,  which 
will  afford  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°.  Trial 
stakes  should  be  stuck  into  the  beds  at  intervals  of 
6  feet,  and  these  should  be  tested  daily.  If 
found  to  be  too  warm,  it  should  be  opened  out  till 
the  warmth  reaches  the  normal,  as  overheating 
would  soon  ruin  the  growths.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  beds  falling  below  the  desired 
temperature,  unless  very  severe  frosts  or  cold 
winds  set   in  ;    then,    if   on   the   decline,    a   thick 


overing  of  litter  fhould  be  added,  and  if  this 
does  not  heighten  the  temperature  fresh  fermenting 
material  must  be  substituted  for  the  old.  For 
indoor  forcing,  any  house  or  structure  in  which  a 
temperature  of  55°  can  be  kept  up,  is  suitable  for 
this  vegetable.  If  the  Mushroom-house  is  spacious 
enough,  no  better  place  can  be  found.  Let  several 
small  beds  of  rather  moist  soil  be  put  in  at  fort- 
nightly or  tri-weekly  intervals,  and  insert  the 
Seakale- roots  in  these.  For  those  who  may  not 
have  a  house  or  pit  at  command,  a  hot-bed  of 
leaves  and  litter  should  be  made  3  feet  above  or 
below  the  ground,  placing  a  Btrong  two  or  three 
frame-light  over  it.  Then  put  into  it  a  10  inches 
layer  of  rich  soil,  which  has  been  passed  through  a 
J-inch  sieve.  Insert  the  roots  close  together  when 
the  soil  has  got  warmed  ;  cover  the  frame  so  that 
light  cannot  enter.  The  method  which  perhaps 
entails  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  is  that  of 
placing  from  12  to  15  strong  young  roots  in  a  15-inch 
pot  partly  filled  with  soil ;  other  pots  of  the  same 
size  being  placed  over  them,  and  the  light  quite 
excluded.  Place  these  in  a  forcing-house  or  pit 
not  far  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Asparagus. — If  a  pit  exists  that  is  heated  by 
hot- water  pipes,  the  return  pipes  passing  along  at 
the  bottom,  a  platform  of  boards  may  be  con- 
structed which  will  allow  of  a  bed  of  manure 
2  feet  thick  being  placed  on  it.  When  the  heat 
has  risen,  some  light,  rich  soil  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  the 
roots  planted  when  the  temperature  is  about  60°. 
Cover  the  roots  with  6  inches  of  leaf-mould,  and 
afford  a  sprinkling  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  round 
the  roots.  Keep  the  pits  closed  till  heads  push 
through,  and  raising  the  degree  of  warmth  gradu- 
ally 10°  at  this  stage.  Other  methods  as  advised 
for  Seakale  hold  good  for  Asparagus. 


2  feet  in  width  and  depth  thrown  out  along  the 
front,  and  then  the  roots  should  be  carefully  under- 
mined, working  inwards  towards  the  vinery,  saving 
all  roots,  and  relaying  them  in  layers  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  half-inch  bones,  soot,  and  burnt 
refuse,  with  a  large  addition  of  mortar-rubble  and 
road  grit.  The  aim  should  be  in  making  a  border  or 
renewing  a  Vine  to  use  a  compost  that  will  afford 
a  fairly  rapid  outlet  for  the  water. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Fruit-trees  in  Pots. — The  latest  matured  being 
now  in  a  condition  fit  for  repotting,  the  operation 
should  be  carried  out  forthwith.  Those  which 
occupy  pots  of  the  largest  sort,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  repotted  entire,  should  have  the  balls 
reduced  in  size  by  picking  out  the  soil  at  the  sides, 
and  be  returned  to  the  pots  after  cleaning,  &c. 
Young  trees  that  are  being  grown  on,  may  have 
slightly  larger  pots.  Let  good  turfy- loam  with 
plenty  of  lime-rubble  and  charred  garden  refuse  be 
employed  as  a  potting  soil,  some  bone-meal,  and 
soot  sufficient  to  impart  blackness  to  the  whole 
being  added.  The  drainage  must  be  efficient,  and 
the  potting  firm.  Stand  the  trees  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  plunging  the  pots  in  litter  or  partially  decayed 
manure.  As  these  fruit-trees  are  worked  on  stocks 
which  make  roots  freely,  they  are  quickly  re-estab- 
lished after  repotting.  A  good  application  of  water 
now  will  keep  the  soil  moist  for  several  months. 

Vines. — Let  the  pruning  and  cleansing  of  Vines  be 
carried  out  in  the  succession  vineries  as  fast  as  the 
leaves  fall,  nothing  conducing  more  to  securing 
a  strong  and  even  break  than  a  long  rest  between 
pruning  and  the  commencement  of  forcing.  Where 
the  wood  is  perfectly  mature,  the  shoots  of  the 
shyest  fruiting  varieties  may  be  cut  back  to  one 
or  two  buds  ;  but  if  the  shoots  are  sappy,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  allow  a  few  more  buds.  The  shoots 
of  Gros  Guillaume  and  Duke  of  Baccleuch  Vines 
should  be  left  in  fair  amount,  or  the  crop  may  not 
be  satisfactory.  After  pruning,  remove  only  the 
loose  portion  of  the  old  bark,  and  cleanse  the  rols 
with  soft-soap  and  hot- water. 

Vine  Borders. — Grapes  of  the  best  quality  are 
not  produced  by  Vines  growing  in  unwholesome 
soil.  If  a  border  is  found  on  examination  to  be  in 
a  soddened  and  unhealthy  state,  it  may  be  reno- 
vated at  this  season.  In  carrying  out  the  work, 
the  age  of  the  Vines  must  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  If  the  latter  is  found  to 
be  very  adhesive,  and  there  are  but  few  roots, 
every  one,  however  small,  must  be  saved  as  far  as 
possible.  Where  the  roots  go  to  a  great  depth, 
these  must  be  dug  up  with  care,  and  brought  near 
the  surface.  In  dealing  with  aged  Vines,  it  may  not 
be  advisable  to  disturb  them  greatly,  but  to  select 
■  a  few  healthy  roots,  carefully  tracing  them  out, 
relaying  them  in  a  porous  compost,  in  which  they 
will  soon  make  progress,  and  send  out  other  roots. 
These  roots  should  be  assisted  with  mauure  and 
permitted  to  extend,  and  thus  add  to  the  fruitful- 
ness  and  vigour  of  the  Vines.  Borders  in  which 
young   Vines   are   growing   should   have   a  trench 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  Utilisation  of  Liquid  Manure. — In  gardene- 
where  there  exist  tanks  for  soft-water  storage, 
stable  and  cowshed  drainings,  the  latter  are 
seldom  utilised  on  the  farm,  but  the  overflow  is 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  ditches  ;  the- 
gardener  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  apply  it 
to  his  orchard-land,  and  the  present  is  a  good  tim& 
to  do  this.  When  rain-water  and  manurial  drain- 
ings are  led  into  a  common  tank  no  further  dilution 
is  needed,  otherwise  water  must  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half.  Let  the  soil  under  each 
tree  be  saturated  as  far  as  the  branches  extend. 
It  may  be  necessary  in  hard  soils  to  make  holes 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep,  and  2  yards  ap  art,  with  an 
iron  bar,  and  to  fill  these  holes  again  and  again  with 
manure-water  until  the  soil  is  well  moistened. 
Such  applications  have  a  restorative  effect  on  the 
trees,  especially  on  those  that  are  aged.  This  kind  of 
work  may  go  on  at  various  times  during  the  winter, 
whenever  a  supply  of  manure-water  is  available. 
Failing  the  application  of  manure-water,  dress- 
ings of  farmyard-manure  may  be  applied,  and 
pointed  in.  in  orchards  under  grass,  the  turf  should 
be  stripped  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness,  chopped 
into  small  pieces,  and  distributed  over  the  bared 
surface,  manure  being  spread  over  this,  and  pointed 
in.  Should  the  roots  be  very  close  to  the  surface, 
the  soil  may  merely  be  loosened  with  a  fork,  and 
the  turf  and  manure  laid  on  it.  Trees  not  requiring; 
such  thorough  treatment,  will  be  benefited  by 
top-dressings  of  artificial  manure,  decayed  garden- 
refuse,  road-scrapings,  &c.  The  rule  is  to  wait  for 
frosty  weather  before  carrying  out  the  above 
details  ;  but  when  labour  and  the  requisite  neces- 
saries exist  for  so  doing,  I  advocate  its  being  done 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that  presents 
itself. 

Fruit-room. — The  fruit  should  be  examined,  and 
specked  and  decaying  examples  cleared  out  at  least 
once  a  month.  Be  very  careful  in  handling  ripe 
Pears.  As  time  goes  on,  more  space  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  spreading  out  the  remaining  fruits  on  the 
shelves. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury. 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Autumn  iruning  of  trees. — The  Sycamore,  Maple, 
Walnut,  Horse  •  Chestnut,  &c. ,  may  be  safely 
spurred  and  cut  back  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  when 
cutting  back  becomes  necessary  by  reason  of  their 
encroachment  on  other  subjects.  As  the  lower 
branches  are  those  most  in  the  way,  these  may  be 
swung  off  by  placing  a  strong  rope  over  a  fork 
above  and  on  to  the  branch  to  be  lopped.  Tied  in 
this  way,  a  man  on  the  ground  may  easily  clear  the- 
branches  of  any  shrubs  underneath.  In  cases  where 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  a  portion,  alwaye- 
cut  back  to  a  small  shoot,  thus  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  much  disfigurement  of  the  trees.  In  most 
trees  having  big  leaves  the  sap  rises  very  early  in 
the  year,  aud  wounds  bleed  considerably  for  several 
weeks  after  lopping.  This  loss  of  sap  may  be 
avoided  by  pruning  late  in  the  year.  Always  cut 
neatly,  and  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  coat  the 
wound  over  with  lead-coloured  paint. 

General  work. — The  weather  being  favourable  for 
bedding  plants  standing  in  frames  aDd  greenhouses, 
air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  the  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  stirred  a  little.  Keep  the  frame 
scrupulously  clear  of  decaying  matter.  _  Keep  the- 
warmth  in  the  pits  and  frames  at  65°  to  70°  by  sun- 
heat,  and  45°  to  50°  at  Dight.  All  plants  recently 
potted  should  be  established  forthwith.  Pampas 
Grass  and  Eulalia  plumes,  the  inflorescences  of 
Pennisetum  macrorum  and  Briza,  maxima,  when 
dried,  are  well  adapted  for  winter  effects.  Shoots 
of  Myrtle  and  Ruscus  androgynus  afford  pleasing 
effects  used  in  coujunction  with  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  and  they  last  for  several  weeks  if  the  water 
be  changed  occasionally. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  te 

■careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,       Nov 


TUESDAY, 


THURSDAY, 


J 


Brockburn  Horticultural  Society's 

Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Middleton    Chrysanthemum    So- 

l.     ciety's  Show  (2  days). 

f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 

Nov.  20-1      niitteew :    Meeting   at    the  Drill 

1,     Hall,  Westminster. 

t»j™  oo  f  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
isov-  •"  l      Show  (3  days). 

innmiv  x-«„  oq  /  Aberdeen Chrysan themum  Society 's 

SsKIDAi,  INov.  j3-j     show  (2  days). 

SALES. 

MONDAY   to    FRIDAY,    Nov.  19  to  23.-Dutch  Bulbs  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
MONDAY,   Nov.   19.— Bulbs,    Palms.    Plants,   4c,   at    Mr. 

Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  W.C. 
'TUESDAY,  Nov.    2C.  —  Annual  Clearance  Sale  at  the  Hale 

Farm  Nurseries,   Tottenham,   by  order  of  Messrs.  T.  S. 

Ware,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  4  Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  21.— Liliums  from  Japan,  Rose  Trees, 

Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,   4c.  ,at  Stevens'   Booms. — 

Clearance  Sale  of  50,000  Fruit  Trees  and  other  Stock  at 

The  Hounslow  Nurseries.  Hounslow,  by  order  of  Messrs. 

S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  4  Morris  at  12  o'clock 

.(3  days). 
THURSDAY,  Nov.  22.— Bulbs,  Plants,  Azaleas,  and  Palms, 

at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
■FRIDAY,  Nov.    23.— Imported  atd  Established  Orchids  at 

Protheroe  4  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 41  *63. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — November  14  (6  p.m.):  Max.  52*;  Min.  40 \ 

November  15 — Dull ;  mild  ;  drizzling  rain. 
Provinces.—  November  14  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  49*,    Southern 
Counties:  Min.,  4La,  N.E.  Scotland. 


A   short  time  since  one  of   our 

Conifers.  correspondents,  alluding  to  the 
report  of  the  Conifer  Conference, 
and  to  the  list  of  Conifers  given  in  that  publica- 
tion, regretted  that  in  it  no  descriptions  of 
particular  species  were  included.  That  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  the  second  edition  of 
Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Conifene,  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Kent.*  Though  called  a  second 
edition,  it  has  been  so  much  revised,  and  so 
greatly  added  to,  that  it  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered a  new  work.  "I  have  endeavoured," 
says  the  author,  "  to  collect  from  the  best  avail- 
able sources  every  item  of  information  that 
should  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  amateurs 
....  and  also  to  foresters  and  horticulturists. 
The  descriptions  of  the  species  have  been  drawn 
up  from  fresh  materials,  and  from  an  inspection 
of  the  subjects  themselves  wherever  practicable, 
and  trees  of  the  same  species  growing  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
have  been  visited  with  this  object." 

The  earlier  pages  are  devoted  to  the  general 
morphology  of  the  order,  and  to  so  much  of 
the  minute  anatomy  as  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  structure  of  the  timber,  and  for 
the  discrimination  of  the  species. 

The  papers  contributed  to  the  Conifer  Con- 
ference by  Professor  Marshall  Ward  and  by 
Mr.  Blandford  on  the  diseases  of  Conifers, 
and  on  the  insects  injurious  to  these  trees,  are 
laid  under  contribution  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment. Subsequent  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
timber  and  resinous  secretions,  and  their  extrac- 
tion for  commercial  purposes.  The  geographical 
■distribution  of  the  species  is  also  briefly 
•considered. 

The  systematic  description  of  the  several 
species  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  follows. 
■Cephalotaxus  is  properly  placed  next  to  Ginkgo, 
and  the  arrangement  generally  is  that  given  in 

*  Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Coniferce.  A  new  edition,  by  A.  H. 
Kent.    (.Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  541,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.) 


the  Conifer  Conference  Report.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  species  are  clear,  accurate,  and 
admit  of  easy  comparison. 

The  Pine  known  in  English  plantations  as 
Pinus  insignia  is  now  relegated  to  P.  radiata, 
on  the  ground  of  priority.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  name  californica 
has  not  really  the  precedence.  In  any  case, 
there  are  certain  trees  about  the  country  which 
are  more  hardy  than  others,  and  these  are 
often  named  radiata,  while  the  more  tender 
ones  are  called  insignis. 

The  singular  and  highly  interesting  Pseudo- 
larix  Kiempferi  is  placed  under  a  new  genus — 
Laricopsis — for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
author  objects  to  the  use  of  a  "negative  name 
that  connotes  nothing  definitely." 

The  Douglas  Fir  is  likewise  called  Abietia, 
because  Pseudotsuga  is  an  uncouth,  barbarous 
name,  half  Greek,  half  Japanese,  "  utterly  bad 
in  construction."  If  new  names  were  to  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  the  adopted  name  has 
been  improperly  framed,  the  additions  to  the 
synonymy  would,  we  fear,  be  extremely 
numerous.  In  fact,  a  name  is,  or  should  be, 
arbitrary — a  name  and  nothing  else.  It  were 
better  well  constructed,  but  we  are  not  justified 
in  rejecting  it  if  faulty.  Mr.  Kent  shelters 
himself  behind  Art.  60,  sect.  4,  of  the  Paris 
laws,  but  he  has  overlooked  p.  40  of  the 
Nouvelles  Remarques,  wherein  Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  supported  by  Asa  Gray,  admits 
that  he  was  wrong  in  changing  such  names. 
Mr.  Kent,  moreover,  places  in  his  genus 
Abietia,  the  Keteleeria  Portunei,  and,  infer- 
entially,  the  other  Chinese  members  of  that 
genus  ;  in  so  doing,  the  author  is  quite  within 
his  rights,  but  we  cannot  share  his  views  in 
this  matter,  nor  has  he,  in  our  opinion,  given 
sufficient  reason  for  the  change. 

Biographical  notices  of  botanists,  collectors, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Conifers  are  given,  and  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  volume.  Numerous  illustrations 
are  supplied,  as  well  as  a  copious  bibliography, 
and  three  indexes.  The  work  has  been  care- 
fully printed,  so  that  errors  are  very  few,  one 
such  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  Clanbrassil, 
which  is  printed  Clanbrasil. 

We  have  but  to  look  back  to  previous 
treatises  on  Conifers  to  see  how  much  of  the 
confusion  which  formerly  existed  has  been 
cleared  up,  and  vagueness  and  error  dispelled. 
We  congratulate  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Kent 
on  having  produced  the  best  and  most  service- 
able book  on  Conifers  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  one  which  no  lover  of  Conifers  can  afford 
to  dispense  with. 


Wobum  The  Second  Report  on  the  work- 
Experimental  ing  and  results  of  the  Woburn 
Fruit  Farm.  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  has 
been  published  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Pickering.  Three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first  report,  and 
all  who  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  work  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  engaged  will 
welcome  the  present  volume.  It  contains  the 
most  elaborate  compilation  of  carefully  tabulated 
figures,  and  is  an  honest,  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries  connected 
with  the  subtle  influences  of  growth,  and 
fertility  of  some  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees. 

The  results,  so  far,  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Pickering  and  his  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Castle,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
complete  or  perfectly  satisfactory ;  but  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  such  as  will  interest  all 
concerned  in  fruit  culture. 


A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  is  given 
in  regard  to  the  experience  with  the  Black 
Currant-mite,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
satisfactory  remedy,  beyond  the  destruction  at 
once  of  all  infested  bushes,  or  the  cutting  down 
to  ground  thereof. 

Strawberries  have  been  treated  with  various 
manures,  some  of  which  have  given  contradic- 
tory results,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influences  of 
adverse  seasons,  droughts,  and  other  causes. 
It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  Strawberries  can 
be  profitably  retained  up  to  five  years  or  longer. 
Although  the  writer  is  favoured  with  an  excep- 
tionally good  Strawberry  soil,  he  finds  that  the 
third  crop  exhausts  the  plants,  and  produces 
berries  below  par  afterwards. 

In  the  case  of  manurial  experiments  for  bush 
fruits,  the  use  of  manure  is  deprecated.  It  is 
not  stated  quite  clearly  how  applied,  but  in  our 
own  experience  we  have  very  decided  opinions 
in  favour  of  manure  applied  periodically  in  the 
form  of  surface-mulchings. 

We  are  again  not  in  accord  with  summer 
pruning,  being  firm  believers  in  the  results  to 
be  obtained  by  the  judicious  removal  of  super- 
fluous growths  from  the  interior  part  of  the 
bush  or  young  tree,  but  not  in  stopping  the 
leaders. 

We  should  also  like  to  substitute  the  word 
root-lifting  for  root-pruning,  and  equally  as 
carefully  practised.  We  are  glad  to  note  the 
following  : — 

"  The  effect  of  growing  grass  round  the  young 
trees  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  our  results. 
The  grass  -  grown  trees  are,  after  five  years' 
growth,  scarcely  bigger  than  when  planted,  and 
the  actual  increase  in  weight  which  they  show 
is  about  eighteen  times  smaller  than  in  the  case 
of  similar  trees  in  tilled  ground.  We  believe 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  effects  to  be  due 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  evaporation  from 
the  soil  which  is  known  to  be  produced  by 
grass,  the  trees  being  thereby  made  to  suffer 
from  drought,  with  consequent  deprivation  of 
other  nourishment  as  well,  but  we  have  reason 
to  consider  that  the  grass  acts,  also,  by  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  air  to  the  roots  of  the  trees." 

Diseases  of  Plum-trees  are  exhaustively  dealt 
with.  The  often  asserted  good  to  be  obtained 
by  change  of  Potato- sets  is  not  upheld  or 
confirmed  by  experiments  carried  out  at  Wo- 
burn. We  ourselves  are,  notwithstanding,  still 
sceptical. 

However,  it  appears  to  be  the  main  object  of 
the  work  at  Woburn  to  investigate  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  success  of  fruit- 
culture  depends,  and  the  opinions  expressed  are 
deserving  of  careful  and  thoughtful  attention. 


The  garden  to  which  we  recently 

The  Brussels      referred,   is  in   danger  of    being 
Botanic  Garden.  ..     ,        ,  ° 

utterly  spoilt  by  the  construction 

across   it  of  a  railway   intended   to   unite  the 

Nord   to   the   Midi   stations.      If  this  railway 

be   made   according    to    the    proposed    plans, 

it    will    be     a    frightful     disfigurement,    and 

cause     irreparable    injury    to    the    collections 

in     some     of     the      houses,     especially     the 

great   Tree  Fern- house,    which   is   one  of  the 

glories  of  the  garden.    Certain  species,  including 

the  rarest  and  most  valuable,  are  planted- out, 

and     their     successful    transplantation    is    all 

but   impossible.      For   others,   no   shelter   can 

be    found,    and    their    removal   will   infallibly 

be  most    injurious   to   them.     The    house   for 

stove-aquatic  plants,  which  forms  so  striking  a 

feature   in  the   centre  of    the  garden,  will  be 

demolished.     Further,  the  finest  trees   of   the 

garden,  already  so  deficient  in  shade,  must  be 

sacrificed.     Part  of  the  line  will  be  higher  than 
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■the  actual  level  of  the  principal  walks,  and  the 
junctions  to  be  made  will  have  a  most  deplorable 
effect.  These  grounds,  ao  much  appreciated 
by  the  Bruxellois,  will  lose  the  artistic  effects 
which  are  so  delightful. 

In  the  part  where  the  line  is  to  be  beneath 
the  surface,  the  soil  above  will  not  be  deep 
enough  even  to  allow  turf  to  grow,  and  this  for 
a  space  at  least  00  feet  wide,  and  in  the  most 
frequented  and  conspicuous  position  in  the 
garden. 

It  is  not  for  us  as  outsiders  to  consider  the 
utility  of  this  railway  as  regards  the  "public 
•interest,"  but  in  the  name  of  science  as  well  as 
in  that  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  retain 
■intact  a  work  of  which  Belgium  has  a  right  to 
■be  proud,  we  hope  that  modifications  may  be 
made  in  the  project  in  question,  so  aa  to 
/prevent  the  disfigurement  of  the  gardens,  and 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the  treasures  in  the 
Brussels  Botanic  Garden. 

Since  1870,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
-State,  considerable  sums  have  been  expended, 
numerous  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
•various  attractions  have  been  introduced,  so 
that  now  it  ranks  among  the  most  important 
-establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is 
•threatened  by  an  act  of  vandalism  which  will 
seriously  injure  the  public  property,  and  prove 
•disastrous  to  botanical  horticulture. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

■meeting  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  in  the 
hours  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  entitled  "Mistakes 
•in  Fruit  Culture"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Box- 
yard,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o'clock. 

We  have   received  particulars   concerning 

■meetings  and  exhibitions  which  have  been  pro- 
visionally fixed  for  1901.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  to  be  one  Conference  at  Chiswick  next 
.year,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  Lilies.  The 
dates  are  as  follow  :— January  15,  29  ;  February 
•12,  26 ;  March  12,  26  ;  April  9,  23  ;  May  7,  and 
May  22,  23,  24  (Temple  Show)  ;  June  4,  18  ;  July 
■2,  16  (Conference  on  Lilies),  30  ;  August  13,  27  ; 
September  10,  24;  October  10,  11,  12  (Crystal 
(Palace),  15,  29;  November  12,  26;  December  17. 
Examination  in  Horticulture,  April  24. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 

•dinner  and  conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday 
■evening  last  ;  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  vice-chairman  of  the  Club,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  includ- 
ing the  Rev.  W.  YVilks,  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
■and  Messrs.  Watkins,  C.  E.  Shea,  Garcia,  Shoults, 
Bunyard,  Walker,  Salmond,  Monro,  A.  Pearson, 
-C.  E.  Pearson,  AsBbee,  Notcott,  Pinches,  G.  Paul, 
Milligau  Hogg,  Ker,  Hudson,  Selfe  -  Leonard, 
Wright,  and  the  Secretary.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  on  "Egyptian  Vegetation  ;  " 
he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  he  paid 
•to  Egypt  last  year,  and  of  the  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs  noticed  by  him.  An  animated  discussion 
<took  place,  and  many  points  of  interest  were 
raised  by  the  members  present.  A  cordial  vote  of 
■thanks  was  offered  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  paper. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— Mr.  R.  Hedger- 
Wallace  is  about  to  deliver  four  lectures  on  the 
"  First  Principles  of  Colonisation  and  Plantation," 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Museum  at  the  Gardens,  on 
Friday  afternoons,  November  1G,  23,  30,  and  De- 
cember 7,  at  3  o'clock.  Introductory  Lecture, 
November  16:  The  General  Principles  of  Coloni- 
sation and  Plantation  ;  Lecture  II.,  November  23  : 
The  Cultivation  of  Food  Plants  and  Industrial 
Plants  ;  Lecture  III.,  November  30:  Some  Com- 
mercial Food  Plants  ;  Lecture  IV.,  December  7  : 
industrial  Plants.     Note.— The  object,    therefore, 


of  this  short  course  is  to  indicate,  by  reference  to 
certain  groups  of  commercial  plants,  the  various 
factors  that  should  be  considered  and  determined 
before  anyone  either  engages  personally  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  commercial  plants  in  any 
British  colony  or  dependency,  or  invests  capital 
at  home  in  such  ventures  abroad  as  depend 
entirely  on  the  successful  and  profitable  cultivation 
of  some  commercial  plant  or  crop. 

Examination  in  Horticulture.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  next  examina- 
tion in  horticulture  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  1901. 
For  syllabus,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societ},  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
enclosing  a  stamp. 

The  Season. — Roses,  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  tender  tlowtriDg  plants  in  the  London 
district  were  cut  by  frost  on  Saturday  night, 
November  10.  Until  this  late  date  such  plants  had 
continued  to  yield  flowers  in  some  quantity. 

Fruit  Packing.— Growers  are  very  apt  to 
complain  of  the  low  prices  they  obtain  for  their 
produce,  but  this  is  not  infrequently  the  result  of 
their  own  carelessness.  Wheu  fruits  are  handled 
like  so  much  gravel  or  coals,  as  they  often  are,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  become  bruised  and  unsaleable 
except  at  ruinous  prices.  But  if  the  fruit  be  care- 
fully gathered,  sorted,  and  packed,  the  prices 
obtained  will  be  higher.  We  have  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  Apples  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  fruit  farm  at  Ridgmont.  It  is 
a  small  wooden  box,  containing  twelve  carefully- 
selected  Apples,  resting  on  a  bed  of  wood-wool, 
which  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper.  Each 
Apple  is  wrapped  round  by  a  broad  band  consisting 
of  several  folds  of  tissue-paper.  By  this  means  the 
fruit  is  not  bruised  in  transit,  and  the  Apples  have 
a  most  appetising  appearance.  A  reasonable  price 
is  asked,  and  the  boxes  need  not  be  returned.  As 
each  box  is  conspicuously  marked  with  name  of  the 
fruit  farm,  the  purchaser  has  a  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  All  that  we  can  suggest  fur- 
ther is,  that  the  name  of  the  Apple — in  this  case 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  —  should  be  placed  on  the 
box.  Small  boxes  like  this  would  be  eagerly 
bought  by  householders  once  it  were  known  where 
they  could  be  obtained,  and  even  the  greengrocers 
would  in  time  realise  the  fact  that  selected  fruit 
carefully  handled  would  be  more  profitable  than 
the  miscellaneous  stuff  they  sell  under  the  name  of 
fruit. 

THOMPSON'S  "GARDENERS'  ASSISTANT."— 
The  second  volume  of  this  standard  book,  now 
edited  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  Assistant 
Curator  at  lvew,  has  lately  been  issued  by  the 
Gresham  Publishing  Company.  It  contains  chapters 
on  heating,  propagation,  transplanting,  pruning, 
the  formation  of  a  flower-garden,  together  with 
details  relating  to  trees  and  shrubs,  herbaceous 
perennials,  aquatic  plants,  and  annuals.  This 
enumeration  suffices  to  show  the  importance  of 
this  section,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors 
afford  an  ample  guarantee  that  the  reputation  of 
this  standard  book  is  as  high  as  ever  it  was. 
Every  garden  library  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book  on  its  shelves,  for  it  is  the  most  complete 
work  of  reference  that  we  have. 

Double- flowered  White  Lapageria.— Mr. 
S.  H.  Woodham,  The  Gardens,  Cottingly  House, 
Kingston  Hill,  sends  a  flower  of  Lapageria  in 
which  the  six  outer  segments  are  normal,  but  the 
stamens  are  all  more  or  less  petaloid.  All  the 
other  flowers  on  the  plant  present  their  usual 
appearance.  It  might  be  well  to  layer  the 
branch  producing  this  flower,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  will  produce  such  a  flower 
again. 

Ben  Cant  Memorial  Prize  Fund.— The 
following  additional  contributions  have  been  pro- 
mised :— Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  £1  Is.  ;  Colonel  Pitt, 
£1 ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  5s.  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  West, 
10s.  6d.  ;  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bernebs,  £1. 


Japanese  Plants.— At  a  sale  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Fisher  sold  by  auction  a  quantity  of  Japanese  plants 
and  trees  imported  by  Messrs.  Yamanaka  &  Co.  A 
Chabo  Hiba,  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  reputed  to 
be  200  years  old,  was  sold  for  £  1 1.  Another  of  the 
same  sort,  but  a  green  variety,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree  overhanging  a  cliff,  9  ins.  in  height,  and  aaid 
to  be  sixty  years  old,  went  for  £6  16s.  6<i.  A  similar 
tree  having  regular  branches,  2  feet  4  inches  by 
.'!  feet  4  inches,  and  between  130  and  150  years  old, 
was  purchased  for  £16  16s.  A  golden  Chabo  Hiba, 
20  inches  high,  and  seventy  years  old,  sold  for 
£5154.6(1. ;  anda  wonderful  specimen  of  Pine — Pinus 
parviflora— went  for  £14  3s.  6'/.  The  latter  has  well- 
balanced  and  regular  branches,  and  trunk  of  the 
shape  of  an  octopus.  Its  height  is  35  inches,  and 
it  was  stated  to  be  250  years  old.  All  the  trees 
are  grown  in  pota.  The  sale  was  continued  the 
next  day. 

Servian  Plums.  —  From  Belgrade  we  learn 
that  during  the  present  year,  dried  Plums  to  the 
value  of  6,000,000  francs  have  been  exported  from 
Servia,  and  Plum  jim  to  the  value  of  2,400,000 
francs.  In  the  year  1S90,  dried  Plums  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  7,300,000  francs,  and  jam 
to  the  extent  of  1,300,000  francs.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  Plums  for 
use  aa  table  fruit,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits, 
are  exported  each  year.  A  considerable  trade  at 
one  time  exiated  with  this  country  in  dried  Plums, 
but  that  has  been  awept  away  by  exports  from 
France  and  California,  of  fruits  which  hive  under- 
gone a  double  drying  process. 

"Boys  of  the  Empire."  — A  new  paper, 
priced  at  Id.  weekly,  has  just  been  brought  out 
with  this  patriotic  title.  The  editor  is  Mr.  H.  H. 
Spicer,  and  he  caters  for  "  British  boys  all  over 
the  world,"  offering  them  tales  of  school-life  and  of 
adventure  abroad  in  abundance.  Time  only  can 
tell  if  this  new  paper  will  be  a  success,  but  it 
deserves  our  best  wishes  so  far,  the  first  number 
being  full  of  good  and  appropriate  reading.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  16,  Pilgrim 
Street,  E.C. 

Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 
forthcoming  show  to  be  held  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
24th  inst.,  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
special  features  include  a  Challenge  Vase,  recently 
presented  to  the  society  by  the  Town  Council,  to 
be  offered  in  an  open  class.  Another  feature  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  a  group  of  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  given  by  members  of  the 
society  and  others.  These  will  be  sold  on  the 
second  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  proceeds 
handed  over  to  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary.  The 
band  of  H.M.  Grenadier  Guards,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  South  Africa,  will  be  present.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Laird  is  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stansfield,  a  nurseryman  of 
Southport,  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council  there.  In  his  election  address  he 
promised  to  support  a  "  more  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  large  sum  annually  granted  to  the  Parks 
Committee. " 

Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice.— This  excellent 
Pear,  now  in  perfect  season,  was  rather  tardily 
awarded  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  variety  is  so  well  known  that  many  gardeners 
will  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  its  merits  have  not 
baen  acknowledged  in  such  a  manner  long  ago. 

Nerines  at  the  Drill  Hall.— M.  Elwes, 
the  exhibitor  of  the  pretty  group  of  Nerines  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  states  that  he  showed  only  one 
potful  of  imported  bulbs,  the  others  being  crosses  of 
his  own  raising.  The  differences  in  favour  of  the 
latter  were  very  great.  Our  reporter  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  entire  group  chiefly  consisted 
of  wild  varieties. 
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The  North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrys- 
anthemum SOCIETY  has  just  held  a  very  successful 
exhibition,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  the 
Society  will  be  able  to  contribute  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  charitable  purposes. 

Stocktaking  :  October.— That  war  "tells" 

all  round  is  made  evident  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  for  October,  from  which  we  learn  that, 
although  there  was  one  more  workiDg  day  in  the 
past  month  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  the 
exports  show  in  many  instances  a  heavy  decrease — 
saved  only,  or  balanced,  by  shipments  of  coal,  and 
shipbuilding  for  foreign  owners.  In  imports  there 
was  a  large  increase  on  last  October's  total.  The 
value  for  October,  1899,  was  £44,130,818,  against 
£48,495,60S  in  the  past  month — an  increase  of 
£4,364,790.  The  following  are  our  usual  excerpts 
from  the  summary  and  table  of  the  imports  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

44,130,818 

48,495,608 

+4,364,790 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

15,621,108 

10,769,(94 

+1,147,986 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

3,300,474 

3,736,379 

+435,905 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

4,768,535 

6,196,960 

+1,428,425 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

5,770,023 

6,847,518 

+1,077,495 

(A.)1      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,439,971 

1,265,025 

—174,946 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

80,251 

86,210 

+  5,989 

"Wheat,  Wheat-flour,  and  Barley  show  a  large 
increase,  as  do  also  bacon  and  cheese — the  latter 
from  Canada.  Tea  and  wine  fell  off,  as  did 
Tobacco,  whilst  textile  materials  exhibited  a  great 
rise — Cotton  figuring  for  something  like  £  1,62S,560. 
Wool  gave  way,  in  company  with  flax  and  hemp — 
jute  showing  a  gain.  Timber  increased  its  import 
value  by  nearly  £860,000  ;  and  fancy  goods  for 
Christmas  disposal  marked  an  improvement.  The 
figures  relating  to  fruits  (raw  and  dried),  roots,  and 
vegetables  are  this  month  very  interesting — due 
notice  will  doubtless  be  taken  of  the  returns 
relating  to  dried  fruits,  Potatos,  and  a  few  others. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 
£. 

Apples 

840,744 

36S.456 

—62,560 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

824 

+2,243 

Bananas...        bunches 

126,292 

+  53,048 

Grapes 

284,666 

175,182 

+30,035 

Lenioas 

95,416 

42,579 

—6,105 

Nuts — Almonds  (cwt.) 

39,736 

35,496 

+  16.S23 

Others,  used  as  fruit 
\    (value)       

£129,728 

+7,928 

Oranges 

87,879 

42,279 

+6,661 

Pears      

74,152 

73,134 

+15,818 

Pluras    

46,735 

9,444 

—12,280 

Unenumerated 

196.96S 

39,346 

— 50.00S 

Fruits,  dried  :— 

Currants,    home   con- 
sumption     ...    cwt. 

294,103 

108,526 

+574,799 

Rftisins „ 

254,928 

310.S47 

+  278,582 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

970,127 

831,728 

—18,682 

Potatos cwt. 

325,595 

995,751 

+113,267 

Tomatos           ...      „ 

06,061 

+54,296 

Vegetables,  raw,  nnenu- 
merated value 

£100,613 

£4S,59S 

—52,045 

Exports 
for  October,  the  value  of  which  was  £24,742,930, 
against  £23,699,021  for  the  same  period  last  year — 
a  gain  of  £1,043,909.  The  minus  quantities  are  to 
be  found  in  liviDg  animals,  yarns  and  textile 
fabrics,  metals  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
from, excepting  machinery  and  ships,  and  machinery 
and  millwork.  The  exports  to  India,  China,  &c  , 
fell  off,  as  may  well  be  understood  from  the  circum- 
stances affecting  trade  in  those  regions.  It  may  be 
very  satisfactory  to  be  told  by  one  of  our  great 
commercial  competitors  that  our  manufactures  are 
all  round  the  best ;  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to 
record  the  fact,  by-and-by,  that  we  once  more  rule 


Turning  to  the  figures  representing  the  values  for 
the  past  ten  months,  we  find  that  these  total  up  at 
£400,134,971  for  the  ten  months  ending  with 
October,  1S99,  against  £427,646,786  for  the  ten 
months  just  expired— or  an  increase  of  £27,511, S15. 
We  come  now  to  the — 


C.  x  Gertrude  Hollington,  23  guineas  ;  C.  x  Alfred 
Hollington,  22  guineas  ;  C.  venustum  Measuresi- 
anum,  4S  guineas.  Small  plants  of  hybrids  of 
Ltelia  Digbyanum,  with  the  best  Cattleyas,  found 
much  favour,  raogingfrom  10  guineas  to  46  guineas, 
the  latter  price  being  obtained  for  L.-C.  x  Hardy- 
ana  x  L.  Digbyanum.  The  best  Odontoglossums 
and  Dendrobiums  also  realised  good  prices.  Most 
of  the  principal  buyers  were  represented  both  from 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  second  day  promises 
to  be  similarly  successful.  Mr.  Harold  Morris 
was  the  auctioneer,  and  he  conducted  the  sale  in  a 
very  clever  and  painstaking  manner.  —  The  total 
amount  of  the  Bale  amounted  to  £4,666. 


Fig.  112.- 


-JASMINUM   ANGULARE,    A   NATIVE   OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  : 
FLOWERS   WHITE.        (SEE    V.    361.) 


the  market.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  past 
ten  months  is  £243,214,685,  against  £218,050,248 
for  the  same  period  last  year— or  a  gain  of 
£25,164,467. 

The  Sale  of  the  Ashford  Collection 
OF  ORCHIDS. — The  first  day's  sale  of  G.  Shorland 
Ball's  Orchids  at  Ashford,  Wilmslow,  by  Messrs 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  on  Tuesday,  November  13, 
resulted  in  a  record  total  of  over  £3,000.  Among 
the  principal  plants  sold  were  Cattleya  labiata,  85 
guineas  being  given  for  a  plant  in  flower,  a  smaller 
plant  realising  50  guineas  ;  Lfelia  prx-Uans  alba, 
unflowered,  60  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderre,  100  guineas ;  C.  callosum  Sander.-e,  120 
guineas,  and  smaller  ones  proportionately  high 
prices  ;  C.  insigue  Hareheld  Hall  variety,  40  and 
45  guineas  respectively  for  the  best  ;  C.  insigne 
Luciani,  90  guineas  ;  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum, 
55  guineas  ;  C.  insigne  Bohnhorlianum,  56  guineas  ; 


THE  POPLARS,  AVENUE  ROAD,. 

LONDON,  W. 
[Supplementary  Illustration.] 

We  have  on  several  occasions  remarked  on  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond,  situated; 
near  to  Regent's  Park,  so  successfully  managed  as- 
to  minimise  the  evil  effects  of  the  atmosphere  of 
London.  A  great  specialty  are  the  Orchids,  good 
examples  of  which  are  usually  seen  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  the  Temple,  and 
which  compare  very  favourably  with  Orchids  from 
country  gardens. 

The  plant  houses  have  at  almost  all  seasons  some 
showy  and  interesting  plants  in  flower,  and  in  the 
conservatory  a  display  and  an  interest  is  main- 
tained by  arranging  the  flowering  plants  of  the 
season  with  Palms  and  others  with  handsome 
foliage,  At  the  back  of  the  plants  are  beautiful 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  in  front  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
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gardener,  arranges  the  floral  displays,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  our  Supplement.  In  this  group 
there  were,  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  specimens  of 
•Cymbidiuni  Lowianum,  one  of  C.  Tracyanum, 
several  of  Cattleya  Moasiie,  C.  Mendeli,  Laslia 
purpurata,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Angra?cum  modestum, 
'Dendrobium  Farmeri,  and  other  showy  species. 

At  the  present  time  the  show  consists  of  a  fine 
collection  of  Cattleya  labiata,  some  Odontoglossum 
.grande,  O.  Rossii  ma  jus,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  various 
Cypripediums,  &c. 

In  the  other  houses,  in  flower  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  X  Sallieri,  C. 
■Charle3worthi,  and  some  crosses.  In  one  house  an 
interesting  hybrid  is  in  flower,  the  result  of  hybri- 
dising Cattleya  Harrisoniana  with  L«lio-Cattleya 
x  elegans  ;  and  in  other  houses  varieties  of  L.X'lia 
anceps,  both  white  and  coloured,  were  remarked; 
also  a  quantity  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  showing 
■flowering  growths,  another  of  Gelogyne  cristata 
;alba  and  C.  c.  Lemoniana  in  fine  condition. 

The  Odontoglossum-house  here  has  produced 
quantities  of  flowers,  but  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that 
in  London,  the  close,  moisture  holding  staging  may 
be  done  away  with  during  the  winter  with  advan- 
tage to  the  plants,  as  the  only  difficulty  he  finds  is 
the  excessive  moisture  of  the  air  during  foggy  or  dull 
•weather ;  consequently  he  has  had  removed  the 
close  staging,  and  stood  the  plants  on  an  open 
•one,  and  below  the  stage  bare  earth. 

Mr.  Mond's  residence  is  rich  in  art  treasures, 
and  from  its  windows  on  the  garden  side  a  pretty 
view  is  obtained  that  extends  over  the  smooth 
sward  to  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 
3hrubs,  and  a  pretty  rockery,  in  which  are  grown 
■all  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  especially  those  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare,  whether  of  wild  or  garden 
.plants. 

JASMINUM    ANGULAKE.* 

This  elegant  Jasmine  has  much  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  as  being  a  plant  widely  distri- 
buted from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  material  for  woodcuts  (figs.  112,  113)  was 
obligingly  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Birks,  Kingsbridge 
Ticarage,  South  Devon.  This  lady  raised  the 
.plant  from  seed  obtained  in  18S0  from  King 
William's  Town.  It  is  now  growing  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  has  attained  a  height  of 
about  11  feet,  and  the  sprays  produce  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  flower-buds.  The  flower.' 
are  white,  like  those  of  the  common  Jasmine,  but 
•are  a  size  or  two  larger,  measuring  is  inch 
across.  It  blooms  abundantly  every  year,  but 
•would  probably  not  be  hardy  in  the  north. 


THE  WEATHEB  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  experienced 
■some  of  the  warmest,  and  also  some  of  the  coldest, 
•specimens  of  November  weather.  There  was  no 
■really  cold  day,  but  on  three  consecutive  nights 
•the  exposed  thermometer  showed  from  6°  to  12' 
•of  frost,  the  latter  being  the  lowest  temperature 
as  yet  registered  by  this  thermometer  during  the 
present  autumn.  Notwithstanding  these  frosts, 
the  ground  is  warm  for  the  time  of  year, 
being  about  1°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  3° 
warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain 
•fell  on  five  days  to  the  total  depth  of  J-inch. 
Water  is  now  coming  freely  through  the  bare 
soil  percolation  -  gauge,  but  none  has  as  yet 
■passed  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  grow- 
ing. For  four  days  the  air  was  unusually  dry  for 
the  season,  and  on  two  of  them  the  percentage  of 
humidity  was  only  65— complete  saturation  being 
■represented  by  100.  On  the  same  four  days  the 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  nearly  five  hours  a  day, 
but  the  previous  six  days  were  altogether  sunless. 
The  frost  of  the  11th  inst.  completely  killed  my 


Dahlias — which  is  exactly  a  week  later  than  the 
average  date  of  their  destruction  in  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  When  cut  down  by  this  frost  both 
the  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias  were  flowering  freely. 
In  only  one  other  of  the  past  fifteen  years  (1898) 
have  so  mxny  of  my  Dahlia  plants  remained  alto- 
gether without  injury  from  frost  at  so  late  a  period 
in  the  autumn  as  was  the  case  this  year.  E.  If., 
Berlkam  steal,  Nov.  13,  1900. 


*  Vahl,  Symbols  Botankce,  pars.  3  (1704),  p.  1 ;  Jacquin, 
■Eort.  Schvnbrv.nn  iv.,  p.  46,  t.  490  ;  Hook.  HI.,  in  Hot.  Man  ' 
*.  6S65.  "■' 


FlG.   113.— JASMINUM  ANOULARE,   AS  GROWING 
AGAINST  A  WALL   IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


EA.RLY-FLOWERING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

With  such  a  mild  and  dry  autumn  as  that  of  this 
year,  the  varieties  of  early- flowering  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  named  below  have  flowered  pro- 
fusely and  long.  This  type  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
one  for  the  owners  of  small  gardens,  who  cannot 
afford  to  procure,  or  attend  to  and  house  mauy 
plants  of  the  ordinary  November -flowering  varie- 
ties. With  just  the  ordinary  out-of-doors  methods 
of  cultivation,  a  grand  display  of  flowers  may  be 
obtained  from  plants  without  any  protection  what- 
ever during  the  latter  half  of  September,  the  whole 
of  October,  and  the  first  half  of  the  present 
month. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  Fouchier  de  Cariel  is  a  gem. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  compact  and  bushy,  yet 
vigorous.     For  freedom  of  flower  it  is  unsurpassed 


the  colour  is  orange,  Bhaded  red,  with  golden 
reverse.  Ryecroft  Glory  produces  rich  golden- 
yellow  flowers  in  clusters,  very  free-flowering,  a 
very  desirable  variety  ;  Roi  des  Precoces  is  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  in  point  of  colouring — a  rich 
dark  crimson  flower  furnished  with  stout  stems  ; 
Mrs.  Gifford,  a  variety  growing  to  a  height  o£ 
i  feet,  yet  it  has  stout  stems,  that  are  furnished 
thickly,  aud  clustered  with  bright  silvery-pink 
blossoms,  the  extra  height  to  which  the  plant 
grows  is  of  use  in  furnishing  tall  vases ;  Harvest 
Home,  rich  bronzy-red,  with  incurving  tip3  of  gold 
to  the  petals  ;  Carry  Denny  is  a  clear  amber- 
coloured  flower,  novel  and  striking ;  Arthur 
'Orepy,  a  white  flower  tinged  with  yellow,  is  o£ 
stiff,  erect  growth,  and  free-flowering  ;  Ivy-stork  is 
of  compact  growth,  exceptionally  free-flowering, 
deep  orange,  shaded  terra-cotta  ;  Madame 
Eulalie  Morel,  rosy-salmon,  perfectly  -  formed 
blossoms ;  M.  Gustave  Griinewald  [is  a  white 
flower,  shaded  with  pink,  and  the  plant  free- 
floweriog  ;  Market  White  is  a  charming  pure  white 
variety  with  shapely  flowers  ;  Samuel  Barlow  has 
salmon  and  rose-coloured  blooms ;  Vicomtesse 
d'Avc-ne,  flowers  of  rose-colour  ;  Mychett  Beauty, 
a  rich  golden-yellow  flower  ;  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
pure  white  ;  Madame  Liger  Ligneau  is  one  of  the 
best  o  yellow  early-flowering  varieties,  the  blooms 
individually  reminding  the  beholder  of  Phcebus  in 
build. 

Madame  Desgranges  and  its  sports,  G.  Wermig 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  are  all  too  well  known  to 
require  a  description.  They  must  not,  however, 
be  omitted  from  a  list  that  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  best  of  early-flowering  varieties.  E.  Molyneux. 


©bftuarp. 

Robert    Morgan,  F.L.S.,  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Artist. — Few  even  of  those  who 

knew  Robert  Morgan  personally  were  aware  of  his 
malady,  which  ended  fatally  on  November  6.  It 
was  appendicitis,  and  although  the  operation  which 
ensued  was  surgically  a  success,  he  succumbed  to 
complications  which  could  not  be  relieved  or  over- 
come. Healthy,  and  ever  genial  and  pleasant,  his 
early  death  has  come  as  a  surprise  and  a  pain  to 
all  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  work. 
Fortunately,  it  may  be  said,  his  widow  has  no 
children  to  make  this  early  loss  a  greater  trial. 
Robert  Morgan  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  done  much  good  work  that  brings  little 
fame  and  less  of  the  substantial  benefits  of  this  life, 
than  many  other  occupations.  In  drawing  and 
lithography  he  contributed  to  the  publications  of 
the  Challenger  Expedition,  to  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  Trimen's  Flora  of  Ceylon,  Fryer's  Pota- 
mogetons,  and  various  other  publications.  Among 
his  earliest  work  are  figures  of  Bermudian  plants, 
described  by  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  in 
1S83,  in  connection  with  the  botany  of  the 
Challenger  Expedition.  His  other  study  and 
amusement  was  music,  which  brought  him  many 
local  friends  in  Kew  and  Chiswick.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley.  l 

Wm.  STOCKING. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Stocking,  gardener  to  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  at  Didlington  Park,  Branion, 
Norfolk,  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Mr.  Stocking 
entered  the  service  of  the  late  W.  G.  D.  Tyssen- 
Tyssen  Amherst,  Esq.,  in  March,  1S41,  at  Foulden 
Hall,  Norfolk,  and  removed  with  him  on  the 
acquirement  of  the  Didlington  Park  estate  about 
1852.  Since  the  acquirement  of  this  estate  many 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Stocking,  in  whom  every 
confidence  was  placed.  Draining,  road-making, 
planting  of  trees  on  a  large  scale,  the  building  of 
cottages  for  the  employes  on  the  estate,  occupying  a 
series  of  years.  It  is  not  the  lot  of  many  men  to 
plant  trees  of  various  kinds,  cut  down  and  sell  as 
timber,    in    a    lifetime,    as    was    the    case    with 
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Mr.  Stockiog.  We  need  hardly  say  that  deceased 
was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
was  widely  known  through  the  county. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  8  th  inst., 
in  Didlington  Churchyard,  attended  by  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  the  employes  on  the  estate, 
and  many  others  from  distant  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


PEESENTATION   TO   ME.   JOHN 
BAXTER. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  8,  Mr.  John  Baxter, 
who  has  been  forty-one  years  gardener  on  Colonel 
McCall's  Daldowie  estate  near  Glasgow,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  walking-stick,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  and  a  well-filled  purse  of  sove- 
reigns (and  Mrs.  Baxter  with  a  handsome  umbrella) 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  much-appreciated 
services.  John  Mair,  Esq.,  Mount  Vernon,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  the  gathering  embraced  many 
old  friends.  Mr.  Baxter  is  retiring  through  the 
considerate  kindness  of  Colonel  McCall. 

As  his  career  as  a  gardener  covers  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  Scottish  horticulture,  a  brief 
sketch  of  it  will  be  welcome.  He  was  born  in 
Dunblane  in  1836,  educated  in  the  parish  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  awarded  a  prize  for 
repeating  the  "Shorter  Catechism"!  He  must 
have  been  a  "lad  o'  pairts  "  to  be  able  to  do  this. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  William  Maxwell,  of  Keir,  and 
remained  there  for  seven  years.  He  recalls  to  this 
day  with  much  interest  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
there  were  three  pensioners  employed  in  the  famous 
gardens  v.  ho  were  at  Corunna,  Waterloo,  &c. ,  and 
who  often  fired  his  youthful  enthusiasm  with  many 
tales  of  battles.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr. 
Baxter  went  thence  to  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, and  remained  two  years,  being  paid  lis.  per 
week.  In  those  days  Dr.  Neil,  Cannonmills  Cot- 
tage, had  a  famous  collection  of  alpine  plants,  and 
Mr.  Baxter  was  permitted  to  visit  the  garden, 
he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  De  Quincy, 
who  had  a  weird  and  faraway  look.  Mr.  Baxter's 
uncle  was  De  Quincy 's  publisher.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  Mr.  Baxter  went  as  inside  foreman 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  at  Keith  Hall. 
When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
to  Daldowie,  and  has  been  gardener  there  ever 
since.  Roses,  Antirrhinums,  and  Verbenas,  which 
were  much  better  then  than  now,  were  in  turn 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Baxter  and  thoroughly  well  culti- 
vated. Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers 
came  in  for  much  of  his  attention  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  name  of  Baxter  has  been  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Violas  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As 
an  exhibitor  his  greatest  triumph  was  perhaps 
winning  the  principal  prizes  at  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1S8S  against  the  leading 
Scotch  nurserymen.  As  a  raiser  his  fame  rests 
securely  on  such  choice  varieties  as  Blue  Cloud, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Gipsy  Queen,  White  Duchess, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Princess  Ena,  and  some 
others. 

Mrs.  Baxter  has  been  a  true  helpmeet  to  her 
husband  during  all  the  long  time  they  have  been 
at  Daldowie,  and  they  are  followed  into  their  com- 
parative retirement  at  Uddingston  with  the  good 
wishes  of  "troops  of  friends."   William  Cuthbertson. 


Home  Correspondence. 

THE  BRITISH  OAK. — The  accompanying  photo- 
graph [not  reproduced.  Ed.],  is  one  of  a  number  I 
had  taken  for  a  certain  purpose  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  It  represents  an  average  park 
Oak-tree.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  know  what 
variety  it  was,  the  tree  being  leafless,  but  two  days 
ago  I  visited  the  tree  again,  to  be  sure  on  that 
point,  and  from  the  samples  of  acorns  herewith 
sent,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  well  enough  marked 
pedunculata,  while  the  photograph  of  the  tree 
itself  answers  (as  regards  general  habit  and  appear- 
ance), almost  exactly  to  the  description  given  of  the 


sessile  Oak  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Sept.  22, 
as  follows  : — "In  the  sessile  Oak,  there  are  more 
boughs  than  in  the  pedunculate  ;  they  are  smaller, 
more  horizontal,  and  much  more  ramified  than  in 
the  latter  tree.  The  sessile  Oak  usually  retains  a 
strong  leading  shoot  later  in  life  than  the  pedun- 
culate one,  and  this  is  extremely  useful  in  its  com- 
petition with  Beech.  The  foliage  is  more  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  crown  of  the  tree,  and  protects 
the  soil  against  the  desiccating  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays  much  better  than  that  of  the  pedunculate  Oak. 
The  leaves  of  the  sessile  Oak  are  on  petioles  about 
an  inch  long  (fig.  62),  and  consequently  the  supply 
of  water  they  receive  from  the  wood  of  the  twigs  is 
restricted  in  quantity,  while,  owing  to  the  diffuse 
ramification,  the  latter  obtain  less  water  from  the 
roots  of  the  tree."  Further,  you  will  see  by  the 
leaves  sent,  how  unreliable,  minute,  and  particular 
descriptions  are  in  determining  varieties,  let  alone 
species,  for  the  shoots  sent  have  pedunculate 
acorns,  and  the  leaves  have  the  petioles  of  sessi- 
flora — tig.  62  p.  219,  showing  that  all  the  so-called 
distinguishing  marks  get  mixed  up  in  endless 
variations.  The  tree  shown  is  growing  in  a 
naturally  rather  dry  soil,  under  which  the  coal 
has  been  scoped  out  a  few  feet  below  long  ago,  yet 
it  is  in  fine  health,  though  perhaps  200  years  old, 
and  is  one  of  the  "squat  but  sturdy  Oaks"  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  drew  his  descriptions  from,  in 
Ivanhoe.  I  suggest,  that  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind,  descriptions  of  our  native  trees  be  taken  from 
our  own  forests,  and  not  from  French  sources.     As 
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regards  soil  and  situation,  referred  to  by  "B."  in  a 
former  issue,  my  experience  is  that  all  the  forms  of 
our  common  Oak  thrive  less,  and  grow  quickest,  in 
a  fairly  moist  soil  and  sheltered  situation,  and  that 
none  of  them  "prefer"  an  exposed  situation  or  dry 
soil.  Under  such  conditions  they  become  stunted. 
Almost  any  ordinary  soil  seems  to  contain  sufficient 
food  for  the  Oak,  but  even  in  rich  soils  the  broad- 
leaved  forest-trees  grow  slowly,  and  soon  become 
stunted  if  the  soil  be  thin  and  suffers  from 
drought.  The  food  is  there,  but  the  roots  cannot 
get  hold  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  water  in  the 
soil.  J.  Simpson.  [To  our  eyes  the  photograph 
sent  represents  Q.  pedunculata,  and  the  leaves  and 
acorns  are  of  that  form  also.   Ed  ] 

OAKS  AT  CHATSWORTH.— As  one  who  visited 
Chatsworth  in  August  last  with  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society,  I  have  been  much  surprised  at 
the  statement  made  by  Prof.  Fisher,  that  the 
Oaks  he  writes  about  are  growing  on  mountain 
limestone — this  he  repeatedly  asserts.  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  professor,  but  I  could  easily  discern 
that  the  ground  gone  over  by  the  English 
Arboricultural  Society  at  Chatsworth  was  a  moor- 
land soil  on  the  millstone  grit.  With  reference 
to  the  two  Oaks,  Quercus  sessiliflora  and  Quercus 
pedunculata,  I  think  it  would  be  very  poor 
forestry  indeed  to  plant  any  kind  of  Oak  on  a 
light  dry  soil,  and  certainly  no  foreBter  with  any- 
thing like  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  profession 
would  ever  think  of  doing  it  ;  and  this  is  apparently 
the  idea  held  by  Mr.  Robertson,  as  in  all  the 
young  plantations  on  this  class  of  soil  seen  at 
Chatsworth,  Beech  and  Sycamore  were  the  prin- 
cipal hardwoods  used,  with  a  result  that  spoke  for 
itself.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Robertson's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  I  am  sure  he  could 
definitely  inform  us  if  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  growing  cf  the  two  Oaks  at  Chatsworth,  but  I 
understand  he  has  not  yet  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness.  Scots  Fir. 


SUNFLOWERS  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. — Cm  any 
farmiDg  correspondent  kindly  inform  me  whether 
Sunflowers  for  seeds  have  ever  been  grown  success- 
fully, or  at  a  profit,  anywhere  in  the  British 
Islands  2  We  know,  of  course,  that  they  have 
been  grown  on  small  areas,  during  hot  seasons,  with 
success  so  far  as  seed  for  poultry  and  pheasa-nt- 
feeding  are  concerned,  but  the  question  now  is, 
whether  Russian  or  South  European  Sunflower- 
seeds  cannot  be  purchased  cheaper  than  we  can- 
grow  them  in  our  dull  and  moist  climate.  As  oil- 
yielding  seeds,  Sunflowers  are  extensively  grown  in 
Russia,  and  large  quantities  of  the  best  seed  is 
eaten  by  the  peasantry,  and  are  sold  in  the  streets- 
of  all  large  towns.  Whether  or  no  the  Sunflower 
ein  be  grown  successfully  as  a  crop  in  Britain,  it 
seems  likely  to  be  extensively  tried  in  the  colonies, 
where  soil  and  climate  are  alike  suitable,  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  cheap  vegetable-oil.  In  India 
it  is  being  tried  by  the  Government  of  Bengal ; 
and  the  Consul  -  General  at  Odessa  says,  in 
a  recent  report,  that  its  cultivation  in 
Russia  is  rapidly  extending  since  mills  have 
been  erected  on  the  spot  to  express  the  oil ; 
and  growers  are  obtaining  better  prices  than  they 
formerly  gained  by  exporting  the  raw  seed.  Seeds 
are  sown  in  April  or  May,  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  about  20  lb.  of  seed  per  acre  being  used, 
and  the  yield  on  good  land  is  1500  to  1600  lb.  or 
more  per  acre.  The  yield  in  oil  is  17  per  cent, 
from  seed  in  the  husks,  to  20  per  cent,  from 
husked,  or  shelled  seed.  We  have  experimented 
with  the  Giant  Russian  Sunflower  this  year,  and 
the  plants  grew  10  feet  high,  with  enormous 
flowers,  some  of  the  seed-heads  being  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  yielding  large,  plump,  and  well- 
flavoured  seeds.  Apart  from  the  use  of  the  seeds 
in  feeding  poultry  and  game,  or  even  cattle  as  made 
into  "oilcake,"  there  seems  to  be  an  opening  for 
their  use  in  cooking,  either  in  the  shape  of  seeds  or 
of  oil  ;  and  as  the  seeds  are  pleasant  in  flavour 
and  very  nutritious,  they  might,  like  Melon  or 
Gourd  -  seeds,  be  utilised  along  with  sugar  in 
sweetmeats  or  confectionery.   B. 

RUDBECKIA  GRANDIFLORA.  — I  am  glad  that 
my  note  disparaging  R.  fulgida,  which  you  did  me 
the  favour  to  print  on  p.  329,  has  already  borne 
good  fruit.  Mr.  Burrell  has  sent  me  from  Cam- 
bridge a  flower  and  leaf  of  a  plant  from  North 
America,  which  he  has  lately  been  distributing  as 
R.  fulgida,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  R.  grandi- 
flora  (Gmelin),  a  species  as  far  superior  to  R. 
speciosa  as  that  plant  is  to  R.  fulgida.  Though 
gathered  on  November  2,  and  called  "a  shabby 
specimen  "  by  Mr.  Burrell,  it  is  more  than  5  inches 
across,  with  twenty  broad  rays  fully  2  inches  long, 
resembling  R.  speciosa  except  in  siz9.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Asa  Gray's  Flora  of  North  America, 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  261  ;  and  the  only  portrait  I  have 
seen  of  it  is  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden, 
series  ii.,  tab.  87.  This  portrait  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  year  1830  from  a  plant  intro- 
duced from  North  America  the  year  before  by 
Nuttall,  and  called  by  him  R.  nudicaulis  (Persoon). 
Sweet  calls  it  Centrocarpha  grandiflora.  How 
long  after  1S30  it  continued  in  cultivation  in 
England  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  extinct 
in  1860,  and  has  only  recently  been  re-introduced. 
It  is  native  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  I  fear 
will  not  remain  long  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
cold.  It  is  said  to  prefer  "dry  plains."  C.  Wotteij 
Dod,  Ed<je  Hall,  Malpas,  November  3. 

LEPTOSYNE  GIGANTEA  — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  fine  Californian 
Composite  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  November  3,  1900,  p.  319,  under  the 
above  name,  is  identical  with  what  is  portrayed 
on  plate  6241  of  vol.  102  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
as  Coreopsis  or  Tuckermannia  maritiini.  What 
is  usually  grown  under  this  name  is  quite  a 
different  plant,  with  much  smaller  flowers,  the 
correct  name  of  which  I  have  not  yet  ascertained. 
W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL— The 
total  rainfall  here  during  October  amounted  to 
376  inches  ;  there  were  thirteen  rainless  days,  and 
the  greatest  fall  during  twenti'four  hours  was  '63. 
inches,  measured  at  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  4. 
The  barometric  pressure  has  been  uneven,  the  lowest 
reading  beiug  29  32  inches  at  1  p  a.  on  the  4th, 
and  the  highest  30  64  inches  at  12.45  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, October  22  ;  this  is  the  highest  reading 
recorded  since  March  13  last,  when  it  was  exceeded 
by    06  inch.     The  temperature  as  registered  by  a. 
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thermometer  3  feet  from  the  ground  and  facing  due 
north,  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  '28"  Fahr., 
ou  Monday  morning,  October  2'2,  to  a  maximum  of 
65°  on  the  7th,  0th,  and  '2.5th.  We  registered  3° 
of  frost  on  the  '20th,  which  played  havoc  with  the 
tender  occupants  of  the  dower  garden  ;  an  extra 
degree  two  nights  later  unnecessarily  emphasised 
it.  As  may  be  expected,  the  dews  have  been  very 
heavy.  On  the  whole,  the  lirst  half  of  the  month 
was  much  colder  than  during  a  similar  period  last 
year.   A.  C.  liartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

SEEDS  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  — I  intend  to 
make  a  centennial  plantation  which  shall  contain  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
ripened  their  seeds  in  Oreat  Britain  in  1900,  raised 
by  myself,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  inform  me  of,  or  send  me,  any  uncom- 
mon species  which  they  may  have  noticed  ripening 
seed  this  year.  I  was  unfortunately  too  late  for 
any  of  the  Poplars,  Willows,  or  Elms,  whose  seed 
is  rarely  collected,  and  I  believe  must  be  sown  at 
once.  Having  the  misfortune  to  live  on  a  limestone 
soil,  many  of  the  American  trees  and  shrubs  are 
impossible  to  me.  //.  J.  Elwes,  Coleiborne, 
Andoversford,  R.S.O.,  Gloucestershire. 

LATE  PEAS. — The  Pea-pods  which  I  send  for 
your  inspection  will  testify  the  value  of  Autocrat 
Pea,  .is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  by  your  corsesponde nt,  J.  Mayne. 
I  have  gathered  several  dishes  of  this  variety  duriog 
the  last  six  weeks,  from  a  sowing  made  on  June  lri, 
and  have  picked  an  excellent  dish  to  day,  Nov.  6. 
I  have  for  the  last  six  years  relied  on  this  variety 
for  a  late  supply.  S.  Kerry,  Faulkbourne  Hall, 
Jl'itham.  [Nice  well-tilled  pods.  Ed  ]. 

GRAPE  diamond  jubilee.— I  was  pleased  to 
read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Airdrie  concerning  this 
novelty,  for,  like  him,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  body  of 
practical  men  could  class  it  with  Black  Morocco. 
How  many  of  the  gardeners  on  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Fruit  Committee  have  seen  the 
Black  Morocco  Grape  ?  I  wonder  how  many  have 
grown  it  ?  I  saw  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  on  the 
boards  at  Edinburgh  last  September,  and  to  look  at 
it  was  very  fine  ;  but  whether  it  will  prove  the  best 
new  Grape  sent  out  during  the  present  century 
remains  to  be  seeD,  and  I  for  one  will  reserve  my 
opinion  until  I  have  tested  this  ' '  Diamond. "  At  any 
rate,  let  us  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  of  better 
quality  than  many  of  the  Grapes  that  have  gained 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Rojal  Horticul- 
tural Society  during  the  past  few  years.  W.  O. 
Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens. 

SPIR/EA  AITCHISONI.  —  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Hemsley's  article  on  Spiraja  Aitchisoni,  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Gin  onide  of  October  6,  I  can  say 
for  ce  rtain  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  sent  by  me 
to  Kew  in  1S95  were  not  collected  in  Kashmir, 
but  were  brought  from  the  Kurram  Valley  by  one 
of  my  plant  collectors,  who  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  the  summer  of  1S94  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. /.  /.  Duthie,  Saharanpur. 

CARNATION  MRS.  J.W.  LAWSON.  — We  note  in 
your  report  upon  this  Carnation,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday,  November  6,  you  call  it  T.  W. 
Lawson,  and  say  it  is  not  fragrant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  very  sweetly  scented.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co,     [We  detected  no  scent.  Ed.] 

HIPPEASTRUMS     AND      ORCHIDS      AT      BROOM 

HILL  — I  recently  called  at  a  place  known  as  Broom 
Hill,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Spratton 
Station.  The  gardener  is  Mr.  Dovey,  an  old  Kewite 
of  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  and  when  he  accom- 
panied me  through  the  Orchid  and  plant-houses,  I 
observed  Hippeastrums  which  Mr.  Dovey  called 
H.  streatifolium,  but  which  I  believe  to  he  H. 
reticulatnm,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1577. 
Mr.  Dovey  had  a  batch  of  about  thirty  -  five 
to  forty  plants  in  5  inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and 
some  of  them  had  spikes  carrying  five  and  six 
flowers  each,  the  colour  being  a  pleasing  pink. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  with  a  white  or  nearly 
white  midrib.  Mr.  Dovey  has  succeeded  in 
fertilising  some  of  these  flowers  with  the  pollen  of 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  and  Vallota  purpurea.  The 
seed  has  already  germinated,  but  their  foliage  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  Hippeastrum  ;  perhaps  the 
flowers  will  show  a  difference  ?  I  saw  also  a  fine 
collection  of  Orchids,  and  some  good  plants  and 
flowers  of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  C.  Arthurianum,  and 
C.  Charlesworthi.  Cattleyas  are  looking  well,  and 
throwing  strong  growths.  Some  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums  are  now  showing  bloom.  H.  K. 


TREES  AS  SEASON  INDICATORS —Your  note 
last  week  on  "Conifers  as  Rain-gauges  "  is  probably 
new  as  regards  rainfall,  although  in  a  note  that  I 
sent  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  previous  week, 
I  pointed  out  that  whether  the  soil  be  rich  or 
poor,  it  is  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  foil  that 
principally  determines  the  growth  of  trees;  but  I 
wish  to  say  here  that  I,  and  probably  otherp,  have 
long  believed  that  trees  which  show  their  annual  rings 
clearly  are  infallible  season  indicators  as  far  as 
relates  to  temperature  and  moisture  combined, 
broad  riDgs  indicating  good  seasons,  and  narrow 
rings  bad  ones.  Herewith  I  send  you  a  diagram  of 
a  vertical  section  of  part  of  an  Oak  plank  0  inches 
wide,  that  distinctly  shows  four  broad  ring  periods, 
with  longer  periods  of  very  narrow  rings  between. 
In  the  diagram  sent — 


PART  OF  OAK   T'LANK   SECTION:    SHOWING   PERIODS  OF   BROAD 
ANNUAL   RUTOS   BETWEEN   PER10D8  OF   NARROW   RINGS. 

I  have  marked  off,  as  carefully  as  I  could,  cne 
broad  ring  period  of  nine  years,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  plank,  with  long  periods  of 
narrow  rings  on  both  sides,  a  few  of  which  only 
are  shown.  If  the  broad  rings  do  not  indicate  a 
serifs  of  favourable  seasons,  what  can  they  be 
attributed  to '.'  That  the  annual  rings  grow 
narrower  when  the  trees  are  exposed  to  cold  there 
is  no  doubt.  Once,  in  my  experience,  a  part  of  a 
wood  was  thrown  into  an  adjacent  park,  and  was 
severely  thinned  at  the  same  time.  The  thinning 
checked  the  growth  of  some  Larches  oo  much  that 
they  lost  their  lower  branches,  and  a  good  many 
years  after  they  were  cut  oit  altogether.  I  ex- 
amined the  trees  when  felled,  about  four  years  ago, 
and  found  that  from  the  year  the  groups  had  been 
to  severely  thinned,  in  order  to  give  them  a  park- 
like appearance,  the  annual  riDgs  had  grown  very 
much  narrower,  in  fact,  they  had  gone  do«  n  to  about 
two  thirds  of  their  former  breadth,   J.  Simpson. 

QUERCUS  PEDUNCULATAAND  SE88ILIFLORA.— 
The  euclosed  table  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
these  two  varieties  of  CUk  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  The  acorn  of  Q  pedunculata  was 
taken  from  the  large  Oak  at  Panshanger,  and  sown 
by  my  father  in  1811,  and  that  of  Q  Eessilifiora 
from  a  tree  in  Woburn,  and  sown  by  myself  in  1S40. 
The  two  trees  are  growing  here  in  a  sandy  loam 
'200  yards  apart ;  an  accurate  account  of  their 
growth  has  been  kept,  which  I  enclose  : — 


Quercus  pedunculata. 
Sown  1811. 

Quercus  sessilinora. 
Sown  184P. 

Tear. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  3  ft. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  5  ft 

I 
Circumftr- 
ence  at  3  ft. 

Circumfer- 
ence at  5  ft. 

1865 

ft.  in. 
7    0 

ft.  in. 
6    7 

ft.  in. 

1  10 

ft.  in. 

1    8 

1S59 

7    3 

6  10 

2    6 

2    4 

1S71 

7    6 

7    0J 

2  10 

2     ~h 

1W2 

7    S 

7     2         , 

3     01 

2  10 

1S78 

8     3 

7     9 

4     2 

3  11 

1S83 

S    7 

8    1 

5    0J 

i    *l 

1885 

S    9 

S    2 

5    3J 

5     0 

1893 

8  11 

8    6 

5     8 

5     4 

1900 

9     7 

9    1 

8    0 

7    7 

It  appears  that  the  sessile  variety  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  pedunculate  variety.  W.  Clinton 
Baker,  Bayfordbury,  Herts. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Altrovanda  vesiculosa. — Japanese  Icones,  t.  xxxviii. 

Ch.-erumetes  japonioa  Mattt.ei. — Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Behje,  November.  See  original  description  of  "  Pj  ru*  Maulei " 
in  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

Coslogyne  pandurata. — Garten  Flora,  t.  US0,  Oct.  If 00. 

Davallia  tenuifolia. — Japanese Iconest  t.  xxxvi. 

Davallia  tenuifolia  var.  chinensis.  — Japanese  Tones 
t.  xxxvi i. 

Hova  imperialism,  Lindley.—  Revue  Horticole,  October  16. 

Nelumbium  LUTtUH  —  Meelians'  Monthly,  August. 

Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  Chambgrlainianum. — 
Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  November. 

Pear  Leon  Recq,  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  £c.—A  Pear  of 
moderate  size,  turbinate,  citron-yellow,  with  dense  russetiug  ; 
flavour  "  good  "  or  "  very  good."    Season  Octubcr-Noveniber. 

Saccolabium  japonicum.— Japanese  Icones,  t.  xl. 

Stiguatodactylus  Si  koniancs.— Japanese  Icones,  t.  xxxix. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTUBAL 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  6.— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  Chair;  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Rev.  G.  Henelow  (Hon.  Sec);  visitor,  Mr.  W.  Faucet*, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Institute,  Jamaica. 

Oaks  in  woods  at  Shirley.— Mr,  Wilks  exhibited  ration* 
specimens  of  Oik  leaves.  The  prevailing  English  O-ik  i< 
Quercus  robur  var.  pedunculata  the  leaves  of  which  run  intfl 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the  amount  of  doveJoj*- 
inent  or  arrest  of  the  interstitial  tissue  between  the  ribs.  A 
second  kind  closely  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  Turkey  Oak  V^. 
cerris,  or  the  moss-cupped  Oik.  Otliers  appear  to  be  hybrid 
between  Q.  Cerris  and  Q.  rubra  and  also  Q.  r.  peinnculata. 
Two  trees  were  observed  having  leaves  characteristic  of  tli-e 
American  Q.  coccinea.  This  tree  apparently  never  bea« 
acorns  in  this  country.     < 

Caitaneu  re  >:i  foliage.— Dr.  Masters  showed  (rrom  Mr. 
Burbidge)  tome  lemarkable  leaves  consisting  of  but  litfi- 
more  than  the  midribs,  which  bad  issued  from  the  stump  »,( 
a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down.  He  observ-d  tint  the 
narrow  leaved  varkty  grown  in  parks  probably  originated  ia 
this  way. 

Proliferous  Apple  shoot.—  Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited  a  /pen- 
men of  this  well  known  phenomenon,  in  which  the  Italy  huc>1 
appeared  to  penetrate  an  Apple  and  then  proceed  to  a  Jen^tli 
of  upwards  of  a  foot.  It  is  due  to  the  floral  bud  being 
replaced  by  a  leaf  bud  within  the  "pseudo-fruit,"  the  ApjJe 
being  really  of  the" nature  of  a  stem  in  whkh  tbe  pi.stil  14 
embedded. 

Lcafcu/trr  Bees'  ncs/-.  —  Specimens  of  these  cells  nude  of 
portions  of  leaves  were,  sent  by  Mr.  Thos  Crosswell,  gar- 
dener, Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Beckenhara.  He  describes 
the  formation  of  these  leaf  cells  as  follows  :—"  After  o«r 
Freesias  had  finished  flowering  and  died  down,  the  sticks  that 
had  been  used  for  their  support  around  the  sides  of  tbe  pits 
were  removed,  to  facilitate  their  being  placed  on  a  shelf  iu  the 
lull  sun.  The  bees  took  possession  of  the  holes  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  sticks,  and  on  turning  out  the  po's  of  billys  iu. 
August,  many  of  the^e  cells  were  found." 


CAMBRIDGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  7,  S.— Many  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  CJfc*a*wIe 
who  are  interestei  in  the  welfare  of  the  Cunbridgeshird  Horti- 
cultural Society,  would  observe  with  satfsfact'on  the  great) 
advance  displayed  in  the  aut'imn  show  of  this  year.  Tbe 
Corn  Exchange  at  Cambridge  is  a  spacious  building,  but  it 
scarcely  afforded  sufficient  room  for  the  tabling  required  to 
hold  the  very  numerous  exhibits.  Chrysanthemums  were 
good,  especially  the  cut  bloojis,  but  it  was  uot  ia  theee 
classes  that  the  progress  was  so  marked.  Hitherto,  fruits 
have  been  but  indifferently  represented,  though  the  district  i* 
a  centre  for  market  growers,  but  the  efforts  made  this  year  to 
extend  the  interest  in  Apples  and  Pears  more  particularly, 
lesulted  in  the  bes^  autumn  bhow  sesn  at  Cambridge  ft>r 
many  years. 

Amongst  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  Japanese  vane- 
ties  were  admirably  shown  ;  and  in  several  of  the  largest 
classes,  as  thos,e  for  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Bond,  J. P.,  Brookaide, 
Cambridge  (gr.,  Mr.  ElwanU),  won  the  leading  pricj  with 
superb  examples  of  tbe  most  popular  varieties.  Messrs. 
Hobday  &  Sons,  Cavendish  Nurseries,  were  als)  notable 
exhibitors  in  several  classes  ;  and  prizes  were  t  ecu  red  by 
E.  B.  Foster,  E*q.,  J.P.,  Trumpingtpn ;  J.  J.  Bris$os, 
E*q.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Bourn  Hall;  W.  Dobes,  Newnham,  with 
others.  Incurved  bloom*  were  not  so  abundant,  but  uf  gewd 
quality,  Messrs.  Linton,  Hobday,  Briscoe,  Palmer,  and 
Dobbs,  taking  the  chief  awards. 

Mr.  Arthur  Matthew-;,  Trinity  Street,  wh?  is  anardeufc 
amateur  horticulturist,  was  adjudged  1st  honours  for  a  grov.p 
of  p'ants  arranged  for  effect,  a  very  bright  and  well  finished 
contribution  ;  Messrs.  Hobday  &  So:  s,  were  close  2ad,  with 
well-grown  plants,  bearing  blooms  of  exhibition  size  and 
quality.  An  especially  handsome  non-eompetiag  group  was 
contributed  by  P.  L.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Pampisford  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Kirkpatrick),  consisting  of  Orchids  and  fine  foliaga  plauis  in 
capital  condition,  and  tastefully  arranged  near  the  entrance 
uf  the  hall. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  the  great  features  in  the  fruit 
classes,  and  as  tbe  former  were  highly  coloured  and  arranged 
on  white  paper,  coven,  d  tables  with  green  Ba-'za  at  the  bacit 
and  front,  the  effect  was  excellent.  Tbe  quality  was  excel- 
lent throughout,  especially  in  the  dessert  vari.ty  classes 
and  the  competition  was  remarkably  keen.  Mr,  J.  iL 
Ridgewell,  Histon  Road,  was  very  successful  in  all  lb* 
smaller  classes  ;  Mestrs.  Hurnard,  Briscoe,  Mortlocs, 
Warren,  and  Hutchinson,  being  prominent  exhibitor?. 

The  large  class  for  twenty  dishes  of  Apples  and  ten  di»b?s 
of  Pears  was,  however,  the  )<iece  de  resistance,  Mr.  Woodmtaro, 
Bai bam  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone,  taking  1st  honours  lor  a 
magnificent  collection  which  was  greatly  admired ;  Mr. 
Ridgewell  followed  for  2nd  place  in  this  class  with  finely- 
coloured  Apples.  * 

Vegetables  were  well  shown,  Pjtatos  being  of  notaVbs 
quality  as  regards  evenness  and  size.  The  committee,  with 
all  the  officials,  have  good  reason  t)  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  efforts ;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur 
Matthews,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Fordham,  worked  hard  t» 
render  the  show  an  unquestioned  success. 
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NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  12.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 
The  following  novelties,  which  were  selected  from  a  con- 
siderable number  before  the  Committee,  were  given  awards  :  — 

C.  Miss  Nellie  SotUham.—  An  incurved  variety,  obtained  from 
a  cross  between  the  varieties  Violet  Tomlin  and  C.  H.  (Jurti?. 
The  flowers  shown  were  of  good  size,  and  excellent  form.  In 
colour  they  were  grey  or  silvery,  the  upper  and  hidden  sur- 
faces of  the  florets  being  pale  red.  Prom  Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner, 
Brankscme  Park,  Bournemouth  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  Mrs.  S.  Darby.— A  Japanese  flower  of  large  size  and 
great  depth  ;  colour  a  little  less  deep  than  Pride  of  Madford. 
The  tips  of  the  florets  incurve  slightly,  and  the  flower  has 
much  refinement.  From  Mr.  C.  Grih-jn,  Waltham  Leigh, 
Addlestone,  Surrey  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  Henry  Stowe.—  An  excellent  Japanese  flower,  florets 
incurving  slightly,  colour  pearl-like  white,  tinted  with  pale 
lilac.  From  Mr.  H.  Stowe,  Uflculme  Gardens,  Mosely, 
Birmingham  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  Mr.  J.  Parker.— A  cream-white  Japanese  flower  with 
drooping  florets,  which  slightly  incurve  at  the  tips.  From 
Mr.  C.  Penfold,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant  (First-olass 
Certificate). 

There  were  several  single  varieties  of  considerable  decora- 
tive value  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Rehden,  Manor  House  Gardens, 
West  Wickham. 

Another  single  variety,  named  Nunhcad  White,  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  London,  was  white,  and 
the  florets  incurved  slightly  towards  the  disc,  in  mucli  tne 
same  manner  as  in  the  so-called  Cactus  single  Dahlias,  but  the 
margins  are  not  rolled  as  in  the  case  oi  the  Dahlias.  Among 
exhibition  varieties  that  the  Committee  wished  to  see  again 
were  Miss  Florence  Southam,  a  fine  incurved  flower,  bronze 
tinted  with  rose,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner  ;  Major  Plumbe,  a 
rich  yellow  coloured  Japanese  incurved,  from  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead  ;  Miss  Roberts,  a  large  flat  yellow  Japanese,  which 
greatly  lacked  depth,  also  from  Mr.  Owen  ;  Arthur  King,  a 
white  incurved  flower,  occasionally  showing  a  blush,  sugges- 
tive of  Ma  Perfection,  but  rather  thin,  from  Mr.  Owen  ;  and 
Mrs.  C.  Giiffin,  a  rather  loosely  built  Japanese  flower, 
yellow,  but  slightly  tinted  with  red  on  the  centre  florets,  from 
Mr.  Griffin,  Addlestone. 


MONMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND 
HORTICULT  URAL 

November  8,  9.— The  annual  show  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  in  the  Rolls  Hall,  Monmouth,  on  the  above  dates.  The 
classes  generally  were  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits  of  much 
merit.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  although  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  usual,  were  nevertheless  of  good  quality ;  as 
were  also  the  cut  blooms.  Apples  and  Pears  were  numerous 
and  good  :  vegetables  better  shown  than  I  ever  remember. 
The  collections  staged  by  Mr.  Lelth,  gr.  to  Col.  Middleton, 
of  Ross,  were  of  remarkable  merit.  The  only  really  good 
Grapes  came  from  Pontypool  Park  gardens.  A  concert  was 
hold  eacli  evening  in  the  Hall,  which  proved  to  be  a  great 
attraction. 

Groups  (open),  60  square  feet.— J.  M.  Bannerman,  Esq., 
Wyaston  Lejs  (gr.,  Mr.  Geary),  was  1st,  with  a  well  arranged 
collection  of  fairly  dwarf  plants,  possessing  large,  high 
coloured  blooms.  2nd,  The  Rev.  Canon  Harding,  Pentwyn, 
Mon.  (gr.,  Mr.  Sindrey).  Mr.  Ward,  a  Monmouth  amateur, 
who  was  disqualified  in  this  class,  was  deservedly  awarded  a 
special  prize. 

Ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  in  a  space  10  feet 
by  6  feet.— Here,  amongst  four  exhibitor?,  Mr.  Geary  was 
again  1st,  with  a  pretty,  lightly  ar.anged  lot  of  plants.  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Orchids,  Bouvardias,  Ac,  edged  with  Maidenhair 
Fern.  Admiral  Pearson,  who  followed,  made  use  of  orna- 
mental foliage  plants  only,  which  were  arranged  so  as  to 
exhibit  each  plant's  individual  character. 

Cut  blooms  (opew).— Twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct. -Mr. 
Lockyer,  gr.  to  Mr.  Hanburv,  Pontypool  Park,  took  a 
decided  lead,  with  large  full  blooms  of  Mons.  Louis  rtemy, 
Madame  G.  Henri,  Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Ac.    2nd,  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Wkioiit. 

Twelve  Japanese.— There  was  close  competition  in  this 
class,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Ross,  taking  the  lead  with  Mrs.  Mease, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Pha-bus,  Ac. ;  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson, 
Llantillis  Court,  being  2nd. 

Twelve  Incurveds.— With  medium-sized  blooms  Mr.  Geary 
was  again  1st,  amongst  his  best  being  Ma  Perfection,  very 
fine ;  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  and  Duchess  of 
Fyfe  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  was  2nd,  with  larger  blooms. 

Other  classes,  including  one  for  Anemones,  were  generally 
well  filled. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Violets  were  exhibited  in  glasses 
by  Messrs.  House  A  Sun,  Bristol,  which  attracted  much 
notice.  Some  of  the  best  weie  La  France,  Victoria,  and 
Luxonne,  single  ;  and  Comte  de  Brazza,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  and 
Lady  H.  Campbell,  double  flowered  varieties.  This.  Coomber. 

BRIXTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7,  8.— This  old  established  Society,  which  now 
includes  the  adjoining  districts  of  Clapham  and  Streatham, 
fully  maintains  its  uniform  excellence.  The  recent  show  was, 
by  many  who  are  well  able  to  judge,  considered  to  be  the  best 
it  has  as  yet  held. 

Plants,  Groups,— Pour  of  these  were  staged  in  the  class 
1  rovided,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Barson,  gr. 


to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Lingham  House,  Clapham  Park ;  the 
best  points  were  the  general  excellence  of  the  blooms,  and 
the  absence  of  overcrowding,  whilst  the  healthy  foliage 
added  to  the  effect.  2nd,  Mr.  Mursell,  gr.  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Burton,  Tower  House,  Leigham  Court  Road  ;  quality  was 
lacking  here  in  the  dwarfer  plants— the  back,  however,  was 
fine,  and  the  choice  of  colours  excellent. 

Specimens  of  Japanese,  six  varieties. — 1st,  Mr.  Gidner,  gr.  to 
Major  Saunders,  Thornton  Lodge,  Clapham  Park,  who 
showed  an  admirable  set  of  plants,  the  best  were  Source  d'Or, 
Miss  Watson,  and  Emily  Silsbury ;  2nd,  Mr.  Richards,  gr.  to 
W.  Shepperd,  Esq.,  Aide  House,  Clapham  Park,  two  of  his 
best  being  Modesto,  and  Gloire  des  Roches. 

For  untrained  plants  not  more  than  3  feet  high,  and  in  pots 
■not  exceeding  7  inches  in  diameter. — The  1st  prize  was  easily 
won  by  Mr.  Hurst,  gr.  to  F.  Fitter,  Esq.,  whose  plants  were 
admirable  examples  of  what  decorative  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  ;  the  best  were  Gustave  Henri,  R.  H.  Pearson, 
Chas.  Davis,  and  Vicar  of  Exmouth.  2nd.  Mr.  Vince,  gr.  to 
J.  Maroetson,  Esq.,  Bramleigh,  Leigham  Court  Road. 

Cut  blooms,  Japanese.— These  throughout  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was 
1st,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  very  fresh  and  bright  looking, 
the  best  being  J.  R.  Upton,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Vicar  of 
Leatherhead,  Oceana,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady  Ridgway, 
Phoebus,  and  Matthew  Hodgson.  2nd,  Mr.  Mursell,  who  ran 
close  with  fine  blooms  of  Emily  Towers,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mrs.  Coombes. 

For  twelve  varieties. — Mr.  W.  Parker,  gr.  to  E.  C.  Bliss,  Esq. 
Tulse  Hill,  was  1st  in  a  strong  das'*,  his  best  being  Edith 
Tabor,  Mutual  Friend,  and  W.  Seward  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Milsom,  gr. 
to  J.  Stoddart,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  the  best  here  were  Mrs. 
Mease  and  Mrs.  Barkley. 

For  twelve  incurved  (Japanese). — Mr.  Barson  won  in  credit- 
able fashion  with  typical  forms,  his  best  being  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee, 
John  Pockett,  and  Mary  Molyneux  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Howe,  who  had 
good  bloooms  of  Oceana,  Australie,  and  Mons.  Desblanc. 

Incurved  blooms. — Mr.  Howe  was  1st,  both  for  twenty-four 
and  twelve  varieties,  winniug  in  an  easy  fashion  in  the  larger 
class.  His  finest  blooms  were  those  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  The  Egyptian,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  Madame  Ferlat.  Mr. 
Hill,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Ryder,  Esq.,  followed  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  ;  and  Mr.  Barton  in  that  for  twelve  varieties. 

Anemone-flowered. — In  the  class  provided  for  these,  Mr. 
Fulbrook,  gr.  to  B.  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  was  1st,  with  a  very 
equal  stand  of  good  blooms,  the  best  being  Descartes,  Ruche 
Toulousaine,  Enterprise,  and  Madame  Ch.  Lebosqz.  The 
following,  viz.,  Messrs.  Vince  and  T.  Pearce  were  placed 
equal  2nd,  each  showing  fine  boards. 

Pompons,  twelve  varieties. — Mr.  Milsom  was  1st  with  fine 
blooms  on  single  stems,  the  best  being  W.  Sabey,  Adonis,  and 
Comte  de  Morny. 

A  basket  of  Chrysanthemums. — Mrs.  Strugnell,  Brixtou 
Hill,  won  with  a  well  finished  and  tasteful  arrangement  of 
yellow  and  white,  carefully  blended  with  autumnal  foliage. 
Miss  M.  Crook,  who  was  2nd,  depended  with  less  effect  upon 
Source  d'Or  only. 

Orchids,  and  other  plants  in  season,  Ferns  and  fine  foliage 
plants,  fruits  and  vegetables,  greatly  aided  in  making  up  this 
exhibition.  The  arrangements  as  usual  were  under  the 
practical  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  the  Hon.  Sec.  //. 


DEVON     AND     EXETER     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

November.  8,  9.— A  two  days'  exhibition  of  fruit  and  Chrys- 
anthemums was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  the  above  dates, 
and  while  being  an  exceptionally  fine  show  of  fruit  for  the 
season,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  Chrysanthemum  show  the 
Society  has  held,  especially  good  being  the  cut  blooms. 

For  the  Silver  Cup  and  Championship  for  the  best  thirty-six 
Japanese,  there  were  ten  entries,  and  several  ran  each  very 
close  for  2nd  and  3rd  prizes.  The  best  growers  in  the  "West 
of  England  were  pitted  against  each  other,  they  having  met 
previously  at  several  of  the  local  shows.  The  winner  of  the 
1st  prize,  &c,  was  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  gr.  to  Horace  St 
Maur,  Esq.,  Stover  Park,  a  new  man  at  the  Exeter  November 
exhibition,  and  he  won  handsomely  with  thirty-six  as  fine 
blooms  as  have  ever  heen  shown  in  Exeter. 

Mr.  R.  Mairs,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart.,  Shobrooke 
Park,  carried  off  the  premier  honours  in  Apples  and  Pears 
with  a  superb  collection,  large,  even,  and  well  coloured 
examples  of  their  respective  varieties. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. 

No  fewer  than  eighteen  plants,  distinct,  were  arranged  in 
semi-circular  form,  measuring  14  feet  by  8  feet,  rising  to  not 
more  than  6  feet  at  the  back  centre,  quality  of  bloom  to  be 
the  first  consideration,  and  effect  the  next.  The  contest 
ended  in  what  was  almost  a  tie,  for  while  one  scored  in  effec- 
tive grouping,  the  other  had  rather  fresher  blooms,  while  both 
included  some  very  fine  blooms  and  well  grown  plants.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gr.  to  Mr.  W. 
Brock,  Parkeswell  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gr.  to  Lady 
Duckworth,  Knightleys' ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Savile,  Barley  House. 

For  the  smaller  groups  of  10  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Hearn  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Anning),  was  1st;  and  Mr.  Mark 
Farrant,  2nd. 

For  a  group  9  feet  by  5  feet  in  67(-inch  pots,  Mr.  C.  M.  Col- 
lingwood,  Master  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  1st ; 
Mr.  W.  Brock,  2nd. 

Miscellaneous  Groups  of  Plants. 
here  were  but  two  entries,  and  Mr.  \V.  Brock  was  an  easy 
winner ;    Lady  Duckworth's    group    being    too    dwarf  and 
too  sombre  in  effect. 


Plants  in  Pots. 

Primulas  were  better  shown  than  usual,  1st  prize  going  to 
Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote,  Rewe.  Cyclamens  were  also  well 
shown,  premier  honours  falling  to  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  Pea- 
more  (gr.,  Mr.  Abrams). 

Plants  for  the  dinner-table  were  a  nice  lot,  bright,  graceful, 
and  in  the  bast  of  condition.  Sir  Alex.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P., 
St.  Audries,  was  1st;  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberde  ,  C.B.,  Exeter, 
•2nd ;  and  Lady  Duckworth,  3rd.  For  the  smaller  plant 
class,  pots  restricted  to  3  inches  inside  measurement,  Lady 
Duckworth,  was  1st ;  Sir  A.  Hood,  2nd. 

For  Bouvardias  there  was  but  one  entry,  Mr.  W.  Brock, 
who  was  awarded  1st.  Poinsettias  were  very  well  shown,  1st, 
Mark  Farrant,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  T.  Kekewich,  Esq. 

Violets  were  better  than  usual,  W.  C.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Crediton, 
1st ;  Sir  John  Shelley  2nd. 

For  Solanums  Mr.  Kekewich  was  1st,  and  for  Tree 
Carnations  Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  Japanese,  not  fewer  than  twenty -four  dis- 
tinct varieties,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur,  Stover  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
McDonald),  was  an  easy  1st  with  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  at 
their  best,  and  most  of  them  well  finished— all  well  staged 
Among  them  were  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  J.  Lewis, 
Phoebus,  Lady  Hanham,  Mr.  A.  G.  Miller,  M.  Calvat,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  M.  Pankoucke, 
W.  Towers,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Mme.  P. 
Rivoire.  This  lot  gained  the  Silver  Cup  and  N.  C.  S.  Certifi- 
cate. Mrs.  T.  J.  Dennis,  Barnstaple  (gr.,  E.  J.  Mearles),  was 
2nd;  Rev.  G.  Lyon,  Plymouth  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Styles),  3rd.  A 
4th  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded,  so  strong  was  the 
competition. 

For  the  eighteen  Japanese,  not  fewer  than  twelve  varieties, 
Sir  J.  Shelley  was  1st,  among  his  best  being  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
Mutual  Friend,  Australia,  Lady  Hanham,  Edith  Tabor,  and 
Mrs.  W.  Popham.     Sir  A.  Hood  was  2nd. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur  was  1st. 

For  six  white  (one  variety),  Mr.  T.  Kekewich  was  1st,  with 
good  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot. 

For  six  yellow,  Mr.  H.  Hammond  Spencer  (gr.,  Mr.  Foster), 
was  1st,  with  fine  blooms  of  Le  Grand  Dragon  ;  and  for  six 
any  other  variety,  Rev.  G.  Lyon,  with  fine  specimens  of  Mrs. 
T.  Carrington. 

For  the  twelve  incurved,  Sir  J.  Shelley  was  1st,  Mr.  H. 
Hammond  Spencer  2nd  ;  while  for  the  six,  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  1st,  and  Rev.  G.  Lyon  2nd.  Among  the  best  of  the 
incurveds  staged  were  C.  H.  Bruyante,  Lady  Label,  Madame 
E.  Roger,  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  zonale  Pelargoniums  the  prize  went  to 
Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote,  his  being  the  only  entry. 
Fruit. 

Grapes.—  Three  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  were  well  shown 
by  Rev.  H.  Clerk,  Exmouth,  1st ;  Mr.  G.  Matthews,  Ex- 
mouth, being  2nd.  Mr.  Clerk  was  also  1st  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  for  the  "any  other"  chv.s  with  Muscat 
Hamburgh. 

Apples. 

Collection  of  thirty  varieties,  distinct,  fifteen  dessert  and 
fifteen  culinary :  1st,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Bart.  ;  2nd,  Sir  J. 
Ferguson  Davie,  Bart.,  Creedy  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Seward).  The 
winning  fruits  were  exceptional,  and  the  collection  included 
Wealthy,  American  Mother,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Ribston, 
Sturmer,  King,  and  Allington  Pippins,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Melon  Apple,  Cornish  Gillyflower,  King  of  Tomkin's  County 
Royal  Jubilee,  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette.  Newton 
Wonder,  Reinette  du  Canada,  M6re  de  Menage,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden  Noble, 
Lord  Derby,  Saltmarsh's  Queen,  Hollandbury,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Striped  Beefing. 

For  twelve  dishes,  six  dessert  and  six  cooking :  F.  R. 
Hearn,  Esq.,  Exeter  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Anning),  was  1st,  with  a 
good  lot,  which  included  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Peasj^ood's  Nonsuch,  Warren's  King,  Hollandbury, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain, 
Ribston,  Cornish  Gillyflower,  American  Mother,  and  Boston 
Russet. 

First  prize  for  six  dessert  went  to  Mr.  T.  Kekewich,  and  for 
six  culinary  to  Sir  J.  Ferguson  Davie. 

So  good  were  the  collections  shown  by  Mr.  Mairs  and  Mr. 
Seward  in  the  thirty  varieties  class  that  the  siDgle  dishes 
were  hardly  superior  to  them,  although  Lady  'Duckworth's 
Golden  Noble,  Lord  Poltimore's  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Mr.  J.  Taite's  Newton  Wonder,  were  remarkably  fine. 

In  the  "any  other"  dessert  class,  Mr.  Kekewich  took 
premier  honours  with  King  of  Tomkin's  County  ;  and  in  the 
culinary,  Lord  Poltimore  was  1st  with  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
very  fine.  The  prize  for  flavour  went,  as  usual,  to  Coxs 
Orange  Pippin,  shown  by  Sir  J.  Shelley,  who  was,  through- 
out, particularly  strong  in  Apples. 

The  prize  for  the  finest  specimen  in  the  show  was  awarded 
to  Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote  for  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 

Pears. 

Collection  of  Nine  Varieties— Six  Dessert,  and  Three  Culi- 
nary.—The  place  of  honour  was  awarded  to  Sir  J.  Shelley, 
with  Lord  Poltimore  a  close  2nd,  In  toe  winning  lot  were 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne  du  Co  mice,  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester,  Uvedale's  St-  Germain,  and  Bellissime 
d'Hiver. 

The  1st  priae  for  six  varieties,  Dessert,  went  to  Mr.  T. 
Kekewich,  which  included  Beurre  Bosc,  Princess,  Glout 
Morceau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  came  from  R.   Veitch  &   Son, 
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Exeter;  C.  Sclater,  Heavitree  ;  W.  J.  Godfkev,  Exmouth  ; 
JAMMN  &  Co.,  Chard  ;  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym  ;  and  R.  B.  Ashby,  Esq.,  Matford  House,  who  had  a 
flue  stand  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  staged  by  bis  gardener,  Mr.  Mer.itt  Dr.  Warre  of 
Dulverton  showed  a  splendid  dish  of  GoldQnder  Peas,  and 
Mr.  T.  Whipple,  Alphington,  a  yellow  Mammoth  Gourd 
weighing  10(5  lb. 

NORTHAMPTON     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7,  8.  —  This  Society  held  its  twenty-ninth 
exhibition  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  entries  were  as 
numerous  as  they  have  been  at  preceding  shows,  but  the 
quality  of  the  cut  blooms  was  scarcely  as  good  as  usual. 
The  Japanese  blooms  were  not  so  large  ;  and  incurved  blooms 
were  less  neat  than  formerly.  The  Amateurs,  however, 
exhibited  much  better  than  usual,  and  their  exhibits  were 
worth  the  notice  of  professional  exhibitors. 

Plants  and  Groups. 

There  were  two  entries  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themum plants  in  pots,  upon  a  space  of  8  feet  by  7  feet 
G  inches.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  F.  G.  Adnitt,  Esq.,  J. P., 
Northampton  (gr.,  Mr.  Owen  Soden),  who  staged  a  very  pretty 
group.  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  Courtenhall,  Northampton 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Knightley),  was  2nd,  and  his  plants  bore  blooms 
which  in  some  cases  were  large,  but  lacked  finish. 

Mr.  Soden  was  1st  for  six  Japanese  tcained  specimens  ;  and 
for  four  plants  of  Japanese  varieties  ;  also  for  four  specimen 
plants  of  incurved  varieties,  and  for  single  specimen  plants. 

Primulas  were  ruther  poor,  and  the  competitors  staged  very 
similar  strains.  Mr.  HolUnd,  gr.  to  F.  Bostock,  Esq  , 
Springfen,  Northampton,  was  1st  for  six  table  plants, 
with  specimens  of  Eulalia  japouica  variegata,  Pandanus 
Veitehi,  Aralia  Veitchi,  and  Codiamms. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  three  vas?s  of  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  variety  ;  J.  CoorER,  Esq., 
Delapre  Abbey,  Northampton  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Woods),  was  1st. 
Miss  Smith  Dorrien,  Bartwell  Villa,  Aylesbury  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Lepler),  was  2nd. 

In  the  incurved  section  for  eighteen  varieties,  and  for  twelve 
varieties,  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton  (gr., 
Mr.  Silas  Cole),  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Woods  2nd. 

For  Japanese  flowers  in  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Cole  won 
1st  prize,  and  also  in  a  class  for  twelve  varieties  introduced 
since  1896.  In  the  latter  class  were  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Marie  Calvat,  Surpasse  Admiral,  HeroofOmdurman,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson  (best  yellow  bloom  in  the  show),  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
J.  R,  Upton,  Mr.  W.  Cursham,  Mr.  LouisJRemy,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  and  Florence  Molyuenx.  Mr.  Dunkley  was  2nd, 
having  a  good  bloom  of  Mr.  W.  Mease  in  his  collection. 

For  a  tible  of  specimen  blooms,  Mr.  Woods  was  1st. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  there  were  four  com- 
petitors ;  and  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Citesby,  Daventry 
(gr.,  Mr.  A.  Childs),  won  1st  prize  with  two  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Hayes,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton,  was  2nd  with  Raitin  de  Calabre. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  there  were  eight  entries, 
and  Mr.  Holland  won  1st  prize. 

Mr.  Cole  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples ;  and 
Mr.  Hayes  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples. 

For  eight  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  also  for  six  varieties, 
Mr.  Cole  was  1st.  H.  K. 


WINDSOR,  ETON,  AND  DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9.—  This  Society  held  its  show  as  usual  in  the 
Albert  Institute,  one  of  the  best  it  has  as  yet  held  in  the 
Royal  Borough. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants 
were  attractive,  and  no  fewer  than  seven  entries  were  made, 
and  each  was  distinctly  creditable.  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  took  the  1st  prize,  and  a  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  that  accompanies  it.  The  plants  were  of  the 
right  sort,  dwarf  and  well  flowered,  and  no  mistake  was  made 
in  arranging  them  thickly,  for  every  bloom  could  be  seen 
from  the  sides.  Mr.  W,  Skeet,  gr.  to  Sir  D.  Gooch,  Clewer 
Park,  was  2nd  ;  Mr.  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Durning  Smith,  King's 
Ride,  Ascot,  was  3rd. 

Mr.  Murlby,  gT.  to  R.  Buckworth,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  a 
tastefully  arranged  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  which 
well  flowered  Orchids  were  prominent  features. 

Cut  bl<»>ms  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Sturt,  gr.  to  N.  L. 
Cohen,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  twenty-four  incurved  distinct,  with 
fine  examples,  the  more  noteworthy  being  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Hanwell  Glory,  Ma  Perfection,  Miss  V.  Foster,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Kingston,  and  Ernest  Cannell.  Mr.  G.  Lane 
was  a  creditable  2nd.    There  were  live  entries. 

Twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese  varieties  found  Mr. 
Lane  1st,  with  fairly  good  examples  in  both  sections. 

Mr.  Foskett  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  with 
fresh  bright  blooms. 

Six  blooms,  Japanese,  of  one  variety  brought  a  lively  com- 
petition  ;  and  Mr.  Sturt  staged  really  fine  specimens  of  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  and  easily  secured  the  1st  place  ;  Nellie  Pockett 
was  the  variety  depended  upon  by  Mr.  Lane,  who  wap  2nd. 

Mr.  Sturt  was  also  1st  tor  six  blooms  of  any  one  incurved 
variety,  with  typical  examples  of  Ma  Perfection  ;  and  Mr. 
Hawthorn  was  1st  for  large  blooms  of  Lady  Isabel,  a  thick- 
peta^ed,  deep  lilac-colourei  variety. 


Anemone-Jtowered  varieties  were  better  represented  than 
usual  ;  for  twelve,  Mr.  Cole  was  1st  Eighteen  Japanese 
blooms  arranged  in  six  vases  gave  Mr.  Sturt  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  adding  to  his  many  winnings  with  typical  blooms  of 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Fair  Maid,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Phrebus  ; 
Mr.  Lane,  was  2nd. 

To  give  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  large  Japanese 
blooms  for  decoration  in  conjunction  with  foliage  plants, 
prizes  were  offered  for  eighteen  specimens,  and  a  keen  con- 
test  resulted,  Mr.  Sturt  winning  the  1st  prize  with  large, 
brightly-coloured  examples,  neatly  arranged  on  a  base  of 
Ferns,  backed  up  with  Codijeums,  forming  an  interesting 
display  ;  Mr.  Cole  was  2nd.  The  premier  blooms  were 
found  in  C.  H.  Curtis,  shown  in  an  open  class  ;  and  Mrs. 
Weeks  in  an  amateur's  class. 

The  Windsor  amateurs  staged  remarkably  well ;  Mr.  Youn<. 
was  1st  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  and  Fix 
bloems,  as  well  as  for  eighteen  of  any  section  to  be  arranged 
in  six  vases. 

Mr.  Fitt,  florist,  Windsor,  had  an  interesting  and  choice 
exhibit  of  the  florist's  art. 


LINNEAN     SOCIETY     OF     LONDON. 

November  I.— Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  exhibited  and  made  remarks  upon  the 
following  birds  which  had  been  recently  forwarded  to  him  for 
examination  :— 

(1.  A  hybrid  between  Blackcock  and  Red  Grouse,  shot  at 
Brechin,  N.B.,  September  14. 

(2)  A  Glossy  Ibis,  killed  at  Saltash,  Devon,  October  4. 

(3)  A  Little  Owl,  obtained  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  October  22. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  concurred  in  identifying  the  game-bird 

as  a  hybrid  between  the  species  named,  and  considered  such 
hybrids  of  rare  occurrence ;  while  examples  of  a  cross 
between  blackcock  and  pheasant  were  not  nearly  not  so 
uncommon. 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders  considered  the  Little  Owl  (Carine 
noctua)  as  having  little  if  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  British 
bird  ;  its  occasional  appearance  in  England  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  had  been  turned  out  from  time  to 
time  in  different  counties. 

Mr.  George  Massee  exhibited  a  series  of  coloured  drawings 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  the  larger  fungi  which  had  been 
brought  for  exhibition  by  himself,  by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
M.  C.  Cooke,  A.  O.  Walker,  E.  H.  Sinedley,  A.  W.  Kappel,  and 
by  Miss  A.  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Charles  Chilton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Terrestrial  Isopods  of  New  Zealand,"  on  which  some  critical 
remarks  were  offered  by  Mr.  Stebbing. 

Mr.  J.  E.  9.  Moore,  F.Z  S.,  on  the  "  Character  and  Origin 
of  the  Park -lands  in  Central  Africa,"  which  was  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  lantern-slides.  These  park-lands  in  the 
Tanganyika  district  have  quite  the  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  are  really  natural  growths, 
due  to  the  fact  that  light  surface-soil  has  been  laid  down  over 
what  appear  to  have  been  lake  deposits.  Any  given  line  of 
country  will  show  large  plantations,  with  quite  a  home-like 
look,  separated  by  grass-lands ;  and,  as  Tanganyika  H 
approached,  they  dwindle  in  size  till  they  consist  -of  a  few 
shrubs,  overshadowed  by  giant  Euphorbias,  Cactus-like  in 
appearance.  Then  come  stretches  of  grass,  dotted  with 
Euphorbias  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  salt  steppes  by  the  lake, 
which  is  now  held  to  have  had  at  one  time  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Mr.  Moore's  explanation  is,  that  at  first  only  the 
Euphorbias  would  grow  on  the  salt  steppes  ;  but  as  these 
sprang  up,  they  afforded  a  shade  and  shelter  to  self-sown 
shrubs,  each  of  which,  as  it  established  a  footing  contributed 
to  the  natural  planting  of  the  area  by  the  distribution  of  its 
seeds,  till  this  process  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  large  plantations  where  the  shrubs  overtopped  the 
Euphorbias  to  which  they  owed  theirgrowth. 

Exhibitions.—  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  :  A  new 
species  of  Fitchia  from  Raratonga. 


BIRMINGHAM     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  6,  7,  S.—  The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Bingley  Hall,  as  usual,  which  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city, large  as  it  is.  Altogether,  a  magnificent  display  was 
made,  such  as  has  never  been  excelled  in  any  town,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants  were  fine  in  the  extreme.  Specimen  plants  were  good, 
and  the  cut  blooms  very  numerous,  aud  of  excellent  quality. 
Fruit  was  largely  shown,  as  likewise  vegetables.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  arrangements,  and  everything  was  in 
its  place  by  the  appointed  time. 

Cut  Blooms.— Every  class  was  provided  with  substantial 
money  prizes  in  the  incurved  and  Japanese  sections,  and  these 
were  separated— a  very  proper  arrangement.  For  twenty-four 
Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  the  1st  place  carried  a  £10  prize, 
and  there  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  competitors,  making  a 
huge  display.  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gr  to  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton 
House,  Rugby,  was  an  easy  1st,  having  superb  examples  of 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Edith  Tabor,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Australie,  Mrs. 
Coambes,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Lsdy  Han- 
ham,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Phwbus,  and  M.  Chenon 
de  Lechc.  Mr.  Crooks,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Bindslif, 
Hedsor  Hall,  Droitwich,  was  2nd,  having  blooms  of  good 
quality,  but  smaller  in  size.  Mr.  S.  Bremwell,  gr.  to  H.  H.  F. 
Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington,  was  a  close  3rd. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  Japanese,  with  a  collection  similar  to  that  which  he 


staged  in  the  larger  class.    Mr.  T.  Jones.gr.  to  C.A.Smith 
Ryland,  Esq.,  Warwick,  waB  a  good  2nd  in  this  class. 

Twelve  Japaness  incurved  blooms,  brought  five  exhibited 
forward,  and  the  best,  a  fairly  representative  lot  of  blooms, 
came  from  Mr.  Chandler;  these  were  Miss  E.  Addison,  Aus- 
tralia, Miss  A.  Byron,  President  Bevan,  and  Mrs  W.  Cursham. 
2nd,  Mr.  Jones,  with  smaller  blooms. 

Smaller  Classes.  —  Six  Japanese,  any  one  white  variety. 
Madame  Carnot  won  for  Mr.  Crooks  the  premier  award,  fol- 
lowed by  Madame  Philippe  Rivoire  for  2nd  place.  Ph-ebus 
was  the  finest  yellow,  flowered  Japanese  variety,  and  secured 
for  Mr.  Chandler  the  leading  position  in  that  class. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  six  blooms,  any  one  variety, 
in  one  vase,  which  brought  much  competition.  Mr.  G.  Fan- 
drey,  gr.  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Moseley,  was  an  easy  winner, 
with  substantial  blooms  of  Lady  Ridgeway.  Mr.  O.  Brasier, 
gr.  to  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  2nd,  with  the 
same  variety. 

Japanese  blooms  cut  with  long  stems,  and  arranged  amongst 
Ferns  and  other  small-foliage  plants,  showed  the  decorative 
value  of  these  varieties,  and  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Cryer, 
gr.  to  J.  A.  Kenwick,  Esq. ,  Edgbaston,  was  1st ;  his  blooms  , 
were  massive,  and  his  method  of  arrangement  neat,  yet  effec- 
tive. Mr.  R.  Bullock,  gr.  to  T.  N.  Pigcott,  Esq.,  Mose- 
ley, 2nd. 

Incurveds  were  fewer  than  Japanese,  but  the  quality  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr. 
Crooks  1st,  with  well-finished  blooms  of  middling  size. 
Nelly  Threlfall,  King  of  Yellows,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Madame 
Ferlat,  Hanwell  Glory,  and  C  H.  Curtis  being  the  more  note- 
worthy varieties.  Mr.  A.  Chandler  was  a  good  2nd,  with 
flowers  that  were  a  little  lacking  in  finish.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  a 
close  3rd. 

The  last  named  exhibitor  was  1st  for  eighteen  varieties,  one 
of  each,  with  nice  blooms  of  favourite  varieties.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  2nd  in  this  class. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums.— In  the  larger  class  there  were 
fine  exhibits,  and  all  good.  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald,  gr.  to  G.  H. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  1st;  his  plants  bore  large 
blooms,  and  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mound,  so  that 
every  blossom  could  be  seen  ;  here  and  there  Palms  and 
Codueums  wers  inserted  to  aflbrd  relief.  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  gr. 
J.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  Moseley,  was  a  close  2nd. 

In  a  smaller  group,  the  competition  was  very  spirited. 
Mr.  J.  Waldren,  gr.  to  E.  Cadbury,  Esq  ,  Northfield,  was  1st, 
with  a  group  rather  too  flat  in  form.     Mr.  Faudry  was  2nd. 

Plants  were  numerous,  and  good.  For  nine  plants,  Mr.  O. 
Brasier,  gr.  to  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  1st,  with 
large  and  excellently-flowered,  pleasingly-trained  specimens. 
Mr.  J.  Meldrum  was  2nd.  Mr.  Brasier  also  was  1st  for  six 
Japanese,  with  plants  4  feet  in  diameter,  freely  flowered,  of 
popular  varieties ;  Mr.  A.  Cryer  was  2nd.  Mr.  Brasier 
also  won  for  three  Japanese  with  similar  plants. 

Pompon  and  single- flowered  varieties  were  not  numerous, 
Mr.  Meldrum  winning  in  both  classes  with  freely-flowered 
examples. 

Fruit.—  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  weTe  plentiful  and  good, 
as  were  likewise  vegetables.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  of  fruits,  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts,  for  vegetables. 


PUTNEY,    WANDSWORTH,    AND    DIS- 
TRICT   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  0.— This  Society  held  a  very  pretty  and  satis- 
factory show  of  Chrysanthemums,  decorative  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth,  on  the  above 
dates.  The  Society  has  now  held  twenty-three  annual  exhi- 
bitions, and  was  never  more  flourishing. 

There  were  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  only.  In  the  class  for  Chrysanthemums 
only,  an  excellent  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  Thos.  Martin,  gr.  to 
Col.  Mitchell,  Cannizsro  House,  Wimbledon.  Tho  group- 
occupied  a  space  of  40  feet  superficial,  aud  the  plants  in- 
cluded in  this  space  were  exceedingly  good,  and  bore  fine 
flowers,  among  which  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Mea&e  and  M".  ' 
Chenon  de  Leche  were  justly  prominent.  The  exhibit  wai 
rightly  awarded  an  extra  as  well  as  a  1st  prize,  for  it  was 
recognised  as  the  best  exhibit  of  any  kind  in  the  show. 

The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect 
was  one  from  Mr.  J.  P.  McGregor,  gr.  to  Lady  Hay,  North 
House,  Putney. 

Amongst  exhibitors  of  specimen  and  trained  Chrysan- 
themum plants  were  Mr.  Jno.  Twilley,  176,  Merton  Roid, 
Wandsworth,  who  won  a  special  prize  for  a  group  of  eighteen 
plants  }and  Mr.  J.  Chandler,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Hay- 
garth,  The  Vicarage,  Wimbledon. 

A  nice  collection  of  four  specimen  Ferns  was  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Hutton,  gr.  to  G.  E.  Frere,  Esq.,  The  Camels,  Wimbledon 
Park.  The  best  Chinese  Primulas  were  from  Mr.  J.  Dark, 
gr.  to  Jas.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Lomond  House,  Putney  ;  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  from  Mr.  Thos.  Martin  ;  Solanums  capsi-  ' 
castrumfrom  Mr.  T.  Pett,  gr.  to  Jas.  Dickie,  Esq.,  Lower 
Park,  Putney  Heath ;  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration 
from  Mr.  F.  H.  Goddard,  gr.  to  W.  J.  Lancester,  Esq., 
Lower  Putney  ;  and  Capsicums  from  Mr.  Myuett,  gr.  to  J, 
Carlisle,  Esq.,  Ash  House,  Putney  Heath. 

Cut  Blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Most  of  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well  contested,  but 
they  were  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  were 
won  by  the  same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Alex.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Lady 
Superior,  Convent  House,  Roehampton.  Collections  from  this 
garden  were  placed  1st  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  bloom  ! 
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twelve  blooms,  and  six  bloom;  (Japanese),  and  for  six  blooms 
of  Japanese  incurved.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr. 
Smith  was  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Mynett,  who  included  an 
excellent  flower  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Weeks,  which  was  the 
premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show.  Varieties  shown  finely 
by  Blr.  Smith  were  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Mease,  Simplicity. 
Viviand  Morel,  and  Le  Grand  Dragou.  Mr.  Smith  was  less 
successful  in  the  classes  for  incurved  flowers,  those  for 
twenty. four  blooms  and  for  twelve  blooms  being  won  by  Mr. 
C.  Bentley.,  gr.  to  Col.  Boswobth.  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  2nd  in 
ttrtj  latter  class,  and  had  the  premier  incurved  bloom  in  a 
specimen  of  C.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  Benti.ev  had  the  best  exhibit 
of  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  and  the  best  six  sprays  of 
aiogte-fiowering  varieties. 

Among  successful  exhibitors  of  baskets  and  vases  of  flowers, 
Also  of  bouquets,  &c. ,  were  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gr.  io  Sir  Ehwin 
8/Htkders,  Wimbledon  ;  Mr.  S.  Myneti-,  and  Messrs.  Wal- 
b&rk  &  Son.  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens  and  Messrs.  Mahood  &  Son, 
Putney,  exhibited  floral  designs. 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Hayn.s,  gr.  to  Sir  Andrew  Scoble, 
Wimbledon  Common  ;  Mr.  Prentice,  gr.  to  J.  D.  Charrington, 
5iq  ,  Roehampton ;  Mr.  Jos.  Sparks,  gr.  to  R.  Bedinofield, 
Esq.,  Roehampton ;  and  Mr.  Pett,  took  1st  prizes  for  fruit. 

An  attractive  noncompetitive  group  of  plants  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  c  intained  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  and  Dendrobium 
Phalamopsis  in  bloom,  also  some  fine-coloured  Codkeums,  as 
CLWarreni,  Prince  of  Wales,  &c,  Begonia  Arthur  Mallett, 
Ericas  in  bloom,  &c. 

The  hon.  secretaries  are  Messrs.  J.  F.  McLeod  and  W. 
Bujnolds, 

ISLE  OF  THANET  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Kovemser  7,  8— A  capital  show  was  that  held  by  the 
ibove  Society  in  the  Hall-by-theSea  at  Margate.  The  groups 
*l  CurY.HanlJiemums  were  arranged  in  circles,  alternating 
with  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  down  the  centre  of  the 
roam,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect.  Cut  blooms,  fruit,  baskets  of 
Hmi-i  s  and  foliage,  and  vegetables,  were  extensively  shown, 
and  deserve  every  commendation. 

In  olass  1,  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  fifty  guinea  i,  given 
by  the  President,  P.  H.  G.  Powell  Cotton,  Esq.,  Quex  Park, 
together  with  £5  from  the  Society,  for  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums with  foliage  plants  added  for  effect,  was  easily  won 
by  Mr.  Cornford,  gr.,  Quex  Park,  Birchington.  The  same 
ejslribitor  took  1st  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  group.  In  both 
classes  Mr.  Chapman,  florist,  Rimsgate,  took  2nd  position, 
For  twenty-four  incurved  Chrysanthemums  (cut  blooms) 
distinct,  Mr.  Corneord  was  1st ;  and  W.  E.  S.  Drax,  Esq. 
(gr.;  Mr.  Bond),  won  first  honours  for  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Japanese,  this  exhibitor  staging  heavy  blooms  that  were 
Much  admired.  Mr.  G.  Brookman,  Addington  House,  wou 
the  Stiver  Cup  presented  by  F.  Marsden-Cole,  Esq.,  for  twelve 
iliifwrred,  and  twelve  Japanese  blooms. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  well  shown  by  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq., 
Korthdown  (gr.,  Mr.  Burgess).  Mr.  Cornford,  Quex  Park, 
alao  showed  good  fruits.  Grapes  were  somewhat  below  the 
average.    Lord  Decies  (gr.,  Mr.  Enden),  secured  1st  prize. 

Potatos  were  well  shown,  the  tubers  being  clean  and  even  ; 
and  baskets  of  vegetables  were  good. 

This  was  the  fourteenth  exhibition  of  the  society  held  at 
Sarg»t>,  and  its  reflects  great  credit  on  the  energetic  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  Levett,  and  the  Committee. 


SOUTHAMPTON   HORTICULTURAL. 

November  6,  7.— Never  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Southampton  Horticultural  Siciety  has  such  a  capital 
autumn  exhibition  been  held,  as  that  which  took  place  on  the 
above  dates  in  the  spacious  Skating  Rink. 

The  building  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
show,  and  a  good  general  view  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  galleries.  The  groups  and  plants  were 
above  the  average,  both  as  regards  quality  and  the  size  of  the 
Mum:,  i.  In  the  cut  bloom  classes,  a  very  noticeable  improve- 
ment was  manifest,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  features  in 
this  section  was  the  remarkable  form  shown  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lses,  Cedar  Road,  Southampton,  an  amateur.  A  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  schedule  this  year  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  three  classes  for  blooms  on  long  stems  shown  iu 
ras»3,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  great  attraction.  The  arrange- 
ments wore,  as  usual,  in  the  very  able  hands  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Suidge,  Hon.  Sec. 

For  the  best  collection  of  plants  in  a  space  10  feet  by  V  feet, 
Mr.  G.  Hosey,  gr.  to  J.  C.  E.  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  Elmfield, 
Mtllbrook,  was  a  good  1st,  with  a  beautiful  group  ;  Mr.  B. 
Hknley,  Woolston,  2nd.  Mr.  Hosey  was  also  to  the  fore  in 
the  two  classes  for  plants. 

There  were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  six  vases  of 
Japanese  blooms,  three  in  a  vase,  and  the  whole  made  a 
splendid  display.  Small  Ferns.  &c  ,  were  arranged  amongst 
Jhe  vases,  and  this,  together  with  the  separate  stems  of  foliage 
«n  the  long  stems  of  the  blooms,  greatly  assisted  in  the 
general  effect.  The  premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees, 
who  staged  the  following  varietie- : -Australie,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  Phcebus,  Mrs.  Barkley,  very  fine  ;  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
and  Viviand  Morel,  splendid  colour.  The  blooms  were  won- 
derfully fresh  and  well  staged.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  Lady 
AsitBORTON,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  was  2nd.  with  Mrs. 
Mease,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Chenon  de 
Leeht',  Madame  Carnot,  and  Viviand  Morel;  Mr.  E.  Carr,  gr. 
WMrs.  Gillett,  Fair  Oak,  Bishopstoke,  3rd. 

Foi  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  in  sixteen  varieties  there 


were  five  entries,  Mr.  G.  Nobbs,  gr.  to  H.  M.  The  Queen 
was  awarded  1st  prize,  and  included  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
variety  Mrs.  Mease,  which  proved  to  be  the  premier  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show;  Mr.  H.  N.  Mose,  florist  Sholing,  was  an 
uncomfortably  close  2nd. 

The  class  for  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  also  brought  five 
competitors.  Mr.  L.Dawes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Oulyie,  Rosecroft, 
Hambledon,  was  1st  with  splendidly  coloured  blooms ;  Mr. 
G.  Nobbs  followed. 

Mr.  Dawes  again  led  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese, 
distinct,  with  Phoebus,  Duke  of  York,  E.  Milyneux,  and 
Chenon  de  Leche,  as  his  best  ;  Mr.  G.  Hall,  2nd. 

Mr.  Nobbs  led  for  twelve  incurveds,  distinct ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Adams,  florist,  Southsea,  2nd. 

S  x  competed  for  twelve  Japanese  incurved.  Mr.  Lees  was 
1st,  with  Emily  Towers,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Lady  Ridgway,  Oceana,  Mrs.  Cursham,  and  Mr.  T.  Carrington  ; 
Mr.  G.  Hall  2nd. 

For  six  white  blooms  in  two  varieties,  shown  in  vases,  Mr. 
Lees  was  a  good  1st  with  Mutual  Friend  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  ; 
and  for  six  blooms  in  vases  (white  excluded),  with  James 
Bidencope  (splendid  colour)  and  Oceana. 

The  entries  in  the  section  confined  to  gentlemen's  gardeners 
and  amateurs  were  very  numerous.  The  class  for  eighteen 
blooms  brought  eight  entries.  Mr.  C.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  F. 
Forwood,  Esq.,  Hook,  Hants,  was  1st. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  amateur  division  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.,  was  won  for  the 
second  year  in  succession  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees.  His  stand 
comprised  splendid  examples,  as  follows  :— Australie,  Oceana, 
V.  Morel,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Miss  Alice  Byron  (fine),  E. 
Molyneux,  Phoihus,  Mrs.  Barkley  (splendid),  Mons. 
Pankoucke,  Chenon  de  Leche,  Miss  Maud  Douglas,  and 
Mutual  Friend  ;  Mr.  T.  Robb,  Woolston,  was  2nd. 

The  classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  filled,  and  the 
miscellaneous  exhibits  were  both  numerous  and  of  good 
quality. 


LEICESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10.— The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Temperance  Hall  on  the  above  dates.  The  entries 
compared  very  favourably  with  those  of  last  year,  acd  the 
high  reputation  for  quality  which  the  Society  has  gained  from 
previous  shows  was  fully  upheld.  In  the  classes  for  cut 
flowers,  aboul  1,000  blooms  were  staged,  over  200  being  sent 
by  working  men  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  to  compete  for 
the  special  prizjs  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks,  of 
Barkby  Hall. 

The  specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  supplemented  by 
the  decorative  Palms,  in  a  class  included  in  the  schedule  for 
the  first  time,  made  a  good  show,  and  the  dainty  table 
decorations,  amongst  which  were  some  from  new  exhibitors, 
attracted  much  attention. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  as  good  as  ever,  the  competition 
being  very  keen  indeed  for  the  prizes  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wright.  The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  by  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  R.  G.  Lawson,  and  a  representative  committee. 


ULSTER    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  13,  14. — An  extraordinarily  fine  show,  good  all 
round,  was  held  iu  the  St.  George's  Covered  Market— an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  hold  a  horticultural  and  agricultural  exhi- 
bition. The  show  was  opened  with  much  ceremony  by  Mrs. 
Dunbar  Buller,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  many  other  civic  and  other  dignitaries.  The  entries  were 
the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  had,  and  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything 
witnessed  in  any  previous  year. 

The  greatest  interest  centred  round  the  "  twenty  vase  class, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Japanese,  distinct,  varieties."  The  1st 
prize  in  the  class,  amounting  to  £20,  was  awarded  to  Lord 
Ashbrook,  Darrow  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  MacKellar),  for  a 
magnificent  set  of  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Palmer,  John  Seward,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Pride  of  Exmouth, 
G.  J.  Warren,  Viviand  Morel,  Mm.  W.  H.  Lees,  Lady  Hanham, 
Mrs.  Mease  (the  premier  bloom),  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.Cookes, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Nellie  Pockett,  Australie,  and 
Madame  L.  Remy.  Captain  G.  Nicholson  (gr.,  Peter  Brock), 
was  awarded  2nd  prize  for  smaller  numbers  of  vases,  viz., 
fourteen. 

The  class  for  eight  vases,  each  to  be  filled  with  three  dis- 
tinct specimen  blooms,  brought  out  a  good  competition  for 
tliA  extremely  liberal  prizes,  chiefly  consisting  of  varieties 
mentioned  above,  the  exhibits  in  this  class  forming  a  very 
pleasing  feature  of  the  display. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  in  thirty-six  varieties,  displayed  on 
the  usual  show-hoards,  brought  some  fine  flowers.  The 
winner  of  the  1st  prizi  was  Lord  Ashbrook  ;  and  2nd,  Thos. 
H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

The  table  of  decorated  dessert  fruit,  8  feet  by  4  feet, 
brought  three  exhibits,  Lt.-Gen.  Pakenham  leading  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Hero  of 
Lockinge  and  Sutton's  Al  Melons,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Marie  Louisa  and  Pitmistou  Duchess 
Pears,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  and  King  of 
Tomkin's  Couaty  Apples,  and  Beurre  Diel  Pears ;  2nd,  Lord 
McNeil.    The  decorations  were  not  of  the  best. 

In  the  hardy  fruit  class  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples, 
an  exceedingly  well  coloured  display  was  found,  and  it  is  a 


pity  that  the  Irish  growers  cannot  be  induced  to  bring  ftttir 
productions  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  possibly  they 
may  do  so  if  the  show  is  held  later,  as  has  bsen  suggested. 
In  the  competition  for  the  best  six  dishes  of  Pears,  some  well- 
developed  and  highly  matured  fruit  came  to  the  front, 

Vegetables.— In  these  classes  the  competition,  a1*  may  be 
expected,  was  very  strong,  and  Potatos  were  exceptionally 
go:d— in  this  the  home  of  the  noble  tuber,  although  the 
season  has  been  somewhat  too  moist  for  them.  Trade  groups 
were  exceedingly  fine,  and  formed  a  strong  feature  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  Hogh  Dicksoss  had  an  excellent  and  well  arranged 
group  set  up,  it  la  Shrewsbury  fashion,  lighted  at  night  by 
electricity,  and  furnished  with  arches  to  which  Pitcher 
plants,  choice  Crotons,  and  trailing  plants  were  suspended. 
The  size  of  this  group  measured  about  30  feet  by  20  feet. 
This  firm  showed  likewise  about  200  dishes  of  highly  coloured 
hardy  fruit,  the  display  being  set  ofl  by  table  plants.  Another 
of  their  groups  consisted  of  choice  hardy  coniferou  j  trees  and 
shrubs  with  foliage. 

The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  nurserjmen,  New- 
towna'ds,  consisted  of  a  magnificent  stand  of  200  varieties  of 
highly  coloured  Apples  and  Pears,  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
vegetables,  and  a  number  of  designs  carried  out  with  cut 
flowers,  &c. 

Messrs  W.  Drcmmond  &  Sons,  of  DubltD,  showed  Swedes 
and  other  roots  in  the  competitive  classes,  carrying  ofl  with 
their  strain  of  "  Extra  Improved  Swede  "  the  1st  prize,  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  for  three  years  in  succession. 

The  Belfast  Parks  Committee  showed  a  group  of  Palms 
and  other  foliaged  plants  well  arranged,  and  furnished  with 
models  of  fountains  and  other  garden  ornamental  objects. 

Some  beautiful  Vio'.ets  were  set  up  in  a  pleasing  manner  by 
Mr.  Howe,  nurseryman,  of  Bristol.  Correspondent. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     OF 
IRELAND. 

November  6,  7.— The  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  oi 
the  abovj  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the 
buildings  attached  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Balls- 
bridge.  The  weather  was  utterly  discouraging,  and  besides 
marring  the  attendance,  it  deterred  many  from  exhibiting 
who  had  intended  to  do  so.  Cut  blooms  were  good,  though 
several  blooms  were  past  their  best.  Pot  plants  and  groups 
were  well  staged,  notably  in  the  group  of  six  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  Cavanagh,  gr.  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Booth,  Victoria  House, 
Dalkey  ;  they  were  iu  reality  specimens,  and  in  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  judges  the  finest  they  had  seen.  His  specimen 
of  Viviand  Morel,  whose  crown  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  evoked 
admiration.  Cyclamens  were  splendid  from  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Guodbjdy,  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock.  Table  plants, 
though  well  furnished,  were  rather  too  large  in  size.  Fruit 
from  amateurs  was  good,  but  the  specimens  were  of  medium 
size  in  the  nurserymen's  classes. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  jlants,  staged 
for  effect,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cirty,  gr.  to 
Mr.  Melees,  for  a  stand  of  thirty -six  pots  of  Chrysanthemums. 

For  the  Ardilaun  Challenge  Cup,  Mr.  P.  Geoghegan,  gr.  to 
Mr.  John  Miller,  Baggotbath  House,  Sandymount,  was  again 
declared  the  winner;  his  group  contained  some  fine  flowered 
specimens. 

For  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Chrysanthe- 
mums included,  Mr.  J.  Byrne,  gr.  to  Mr.  G.  Drimmie,  Belle- 
vue,  Booterstown,  was  an  easy  1st,  with  a  choice  stand  com- 
posed of  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias, 
and  Orchids ;  of  the  latter  Odontoglossum  grande,  Oucidium 
varicosum  Rogersii,  and  Dendrobiums,  were  profusely 
bloomed. 

Lord  Ardilaun,  St.  Ann's,  Clontarf  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Campbell), 
had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  (non-competitive);  this 
included  Primulas,  Salvias,  Oypripediums,  Cyclamens,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  Montrose,  Donnybrook  (gr.,  Mr.  P. 
Harper),  showed  an  effective  exhibit  of  decorative  plants  (non- 
competitive), comprising  Marantas,  Dun'enbachia*,  Palms, 
Chiysanthemums,  Cattleya  labiata,  Crotons,  Begonias,  &c. 

Cot  Blooms. 

For  forty-eight  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  P.  Brock,  gr.  to 
Captain  Nicholson,  Glennior,  Drogheda,  was  1st  with  a  choice 
group,  including  extra  good  blooms  of  the  following  varie- 
ties :— Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Lees,  Chatsworth,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lady  Byron,  Mr.  F.  Brewer,  Lady  Ridgway,  Oceana,  Madame 
P.  Rivoire,  Stanley  Giant,  Madame  G.  Heni,  Simplicity, 
M.  Panckoucke,  and  Edith  Tabor.  The  2nd  place  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Ashbrook,  Darrow,  Queen's  County  (gr., 
Mr.  McKellar). 

For  twelve  varieties  in  vase3,  three  blooms  of  each,  for  the 
Waterhouse  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10,  Captain  Nicholson 
was  declared  the  winner  with  Pride  of  Madford,  Swanley 
Giant,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Amiral  Avellan,  and  Ella  Curtis. 
The  2nd  prizs  went  to  Lord  Ashbrook. 

For  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  in  the  same  number  of 
varieties,  for  the  Gardeners'  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10  10s., 
Lord  Ashbrook  was  1st,  with  a  goodly  exhibit  of  the  following 
varieties  :  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Madame  Carnot,  Lady  Hanham, 
Mons.  Hoste,  Juhn  Seward,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Madame  L. 
Remy,  Pride  of  Madford,  Simplicity,  Madame  C  Bruant,  and 
Edith  Tabor.  2nd,  Colonel  Crichton,  Mullaboden,  Ballymore 
Eustace,  Co.  Kildare. 
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For  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  incurvcds,  io  the  same 
number  ol  varieties  did  not  evoke  keen  competition.  Lord 
ASHBBOOS  won  1st  prize. 

For  the  Am-m  me-II.nw  ivd  varieties  R.  J.  HARRIS,  Saint* 
bury,  Killurney,  was  1st ;  2nd,  Lord  Cl.-)n«.mjrrv. 

Frtit  and  Yi.'.r.r.\ri.i:s. 

For  four  bunc-es  of  Grapes  in  t(T0  varieties,  tho  1st  piize  was 
awarded  to  Mis  Mlu>e,  Merrion,  Dublin  (gr.,  Mr.  Colgan), 
for  suptrb  bunches  of  Black  Al  cante  and  Muscat  of  Altxan- 
dria  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Qoodbodt,  Obelisk  Park,  Blickrock  (gr.,  Mr. 
Davis),  with  Trebbiano  and  Gros  Gulllauine. 

In  the  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  Lady 
Bi'kv,  Charltville  Forest,  Tullainotv,  was  1st,  with  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  Consellier  de  U  Cour, 
were  very  fine.  She  likewise  retained  supremacy  for  a 
collection  of  six  varieties,  Marie  Louise  was  good. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples  of  twelve  varieties,  composed  ot 
six  baking  and  six  dessert  in  dishes  of  six  esch,  Mr.  Hartley, 
gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Goffkih,  Mount  Mellick,  was  1st,  with  large 
and  well-coloured  fruits. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetable  i.  Lord  Ash- 
town,  Woodlawn,  co.  Gahvay  (gr.,  Mr.  Porter),  was  1st ;  Gen. 
Sir  Roger  Palmer  (gr.,  Mr.  Stringer)  was  an  exceptionally 
close  2nd. 

NURSFRYMH\'s    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Son.  Ballsbridge,  had  a  huge  group  of 
foliage  and  (towering  plints,  comprising  Ghent  Azaleas  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (retarded),  Cattleya  bicolor  and  C.  labiata, 
Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums,  Crotons,  Bouvardias, 
Ericas,  Liliums,  Spiraeas,  Dracienas  Doucetti  and  Godserfiana, 
also  a  selection  of  floral  designs. 

Sir  J.  W.  Mackey,  Ltd.,  had  a  meritorious  display  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Of  the  former,  outdoor  Peaches,  that  late 
autumn  variety  Lord  Palmerston,  was  in  abundance ;  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  amongst  the  Pears  was  superb. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  hail  a  fine 
display  of  fruic.  Over  two  hundred  dishes  were  shown  ;  the 
fruits  were  well  coloured,  and  large  in  size. 

Messrs.  Sal  nders  &  Sons,  Friars  Walk  Nurseries,  Cork, 
had  a  display  of  150  dishes  of  fruits. 

Messrs.  Taits  &  Co.,  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  had  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  8awbrid^eworth,  through  their 
agents,  Messrs.  Edmondsox,  Dame  fctreet,  staged  a  fine  display 
of  fruit. 

Messrs.  House  &  Sox,  VTestbury-on  Ti  ym,  had  Violets 
staged  in  tall  glasses. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
had  a  representative  collection  ofChrysanthemuras  ;  the  follow- 
ing were  fine  blooms,  Kbaki,  C.  J.  Salter,  Charles  Longley,  Mrs. 
A.  C  Milne-Redhead,  W.  R.  Church,  Souvenir  de  Exposition 
de  Paris,  and  Mathew  Smith.  Amongst  the  Anemone- 
flowered  types,  Herbert  Henderson,  with  pile  pink  florets, 
was  a  fine  flower. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEETING  AT 
GHENT. 

At  the  meeting  of  theChambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs 
Beiges  held  at  Ghent  on  November  5,  the  following  awards 
were  made  :  -  Certificates  of  Mer.t  tor  Chrysanthemums  from 
M.  de  Vkiesere-Remexs  (it  Vunanimitr) ;  for  Chiysanthemum 
Coombes  (Jones,  1000),  from  M  le  Comte  O.  deKer- 
chove  de  Denteruhbm;  for  Cattleya  Mantini,  C.  aorea  x 
C.  Bowringiana,  from  M.  G.  Vjncke-Dujardin  of  Bruges 
(par  acclttmation),  and  for  C.  labiata  "  Roi  des  Pourpres," 
and  for  C.  labiata  x  C.  Eldorado  alba,  from  the  same 
exhibitor.  Simi  ar  awards  were  made  for  Lad  io- Cattleya  var. 
Varjenewskjana,  from  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  for  C. 
labiata  autumnalis,  C.  hyb.  C.  labiata  x  C.  Dormaniana,  C. 
S*.  Legeriana,  C.  labiata  autumnalis  Lindeni,  Ladia  hyb. 
Gottoiana  var.  Moorteb;ekemis  (d  lunanimite),  Cattleya 
labiata  autumnal's  var.  "  Georges  Putzys,"  C.  labiata  autum- 
Lalis  var.  (d  lunanimiti),  C.  Harrisoni  var.,  Laelia  prsestans 
var.  amabilis  (far  acclamation  et  avec  felicitations  cu  Jury) 
Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  var.  "  ftlarie  Henriette  de 
Wavnn,"  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  L*lia  prcestans  var.,  Vanda 
courulea  var.  "Arthur  Van  de  Heede,"  Vanla  ccerulea  var. 
"  L.  Desmet  Duvivier"  (d  VunanimiU),  V.  ccerulea  var. 
"  Camille  Van  Cauwerberghe"  (d  lunanimite),  and  V.  San- 
deriana  var.  (par  acclamation)  ;  all  these  Orchids  being  from 
the  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  The  same  awards  were  made  for 
Cattleya  aurea  species,  C.  Hardyana  va-.  "Madame  Desraet- 
Duvivier,"  C.  gigas  var.,  and  C.  Hardjana  var.,  all  from  Mr. 
M.  Verdoxck  ;  lor  Cypiipedium  meinoria  Mocn-di,  from  M. 
Maes  Braekmax  ;  Cattleya  labiita,  from  M.  G.  Vincke- 
Dujardin  ;  Houlletia  CUe&iana,  from  M.  Fl.  Claes  ;  for  a 
lot  of  cut  Chrjsantheniums,  1900  novelties,  from  M.  E. 
Fierens  (d  Vunonimitc);  cut  Chrysanthemums  from  the 
same  exhibitor  {par  acclamition  ct  aoec  felicitations  dn  Jury) ; 
aud  for  Chrysanthemums  from  M.  le  Comte  O.  de  Ker'.hove 
de  Desterghem. 

J  he  Jury  highly  commecded  the  c  -Uural  demonstrations 
bhowitg  the  effect  of  i-he  different  manures  employed  in 
Chrysanthemum  cultivatioa  given  by  M.  Buyssens,  head 
gardener  of  the  winter-gardea  of  the  Count  de  Kerchove 
de  Denterghem,  and  award ei  1  im  lor  tbem  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  d  Vunanimift  et  avec  felicitations  du  Jury. 
.  The  foilowiog  Certificates  were  allotted  for  cultivation  and 
flowering :  for  Grevillea  Preis^ii,  to  M.  Tn.  Pi'bks  (par  accli- 
mation); for  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  var.  '•  Meiusine,"  to 
the  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  for  Oncidium  ramosum,  to  Mr.  M. 


Veudonck  ;    Philica  ericoides,  to  M.  E.   Belinoiim  ,;   and 
for  Baueria  rubioides.  to  the  same  exhibitor  (d  Vw.animit  ). 

A  Cultural  Certificate  was  accorded  for  Aralit  Siebo'.di 
follia  argenteis,  from  M.  Prosper  de  Backer;  and  Hunouvalle 
Mention  for  a  set  of  Orchids  from  M.  Fl.  Claes  ;  seedling 
Kentia  from  MM.  Duiciez  Freres,  which,  the  Jury  hops  to 
see  at  some  future  show;  for  Cattleya  labiita  autumnalis 
var.  "Gerard  de  Gecst,"  from  the  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  and 
for  Cattleya  Hardyana  var.,  from  Mr.  M.  Vl    D  »»  K. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICaLTORAL. 

(Dy  Telegraph.) 
November  15.— The  twenty-fourth  show  of  this  Society, 
which  was  opened  in  the  Waverley  .Market,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  above  date,  was  a  marked  success.  The  cntri  s 
compared  favourably  with  those  of  hut  year.  The  City  of 
Edinburgh  Prize  Plate,  value  £20,  given  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
and  £  5  by  tin 'Association,  was  won  by  Mr.  TH03  Lint,  gr. 
at  Keir,  Dunblane,  who  showed  twenty  vasei  of  blooms  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  was  won  in 
a  close  competition  by  Mr.  Davis  Nicoll;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Lunt. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIETIES. 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im- 
provement. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  November  6,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simp- 
son, the  Gardens,  Falkland  Paik,  gave  a  paper  on  "Hardy 
Fruits."  Mr.  Simpson  gave  practical  hints  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground,  selecting  and  planting  of  trees,  also  upon 
suitable  varieties  of  each  fruit  for  both  villa  or  large  gardens 
anl  for  orchards.  The  newer  varieties  of  Blackberry  were 
mentioned,  and  their  adaptability  to  garden  cultivation 
described.  The  Almond  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  s'ock  to 
graft  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  on.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box  exhibited 
about  thirty  dishes  c  f  Apples  and  Pears  in  fine  condition. 

Devon  atd  Ixeter  Gardeneis'.— The  opening  lecture  of 
the  winter  session  was  given  on  October  31,  in  tbe  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  (Hon.  Sec.)  presiding.  The  lecturer 
was  Mr.  AUtn  H.  Ware,  Ph.  Ch.  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial 
College,  Exeter,  the  subject  being  "Studies  in  Plant-life." 
The  lecture  was  well  illustrated  by  limelight-pictures.  Mr. 
Ware  dealt  chiefly  with  leaf- &  true  ture,  describing  thevariei 
situations  of  stomata  according  to  the  conditions  under  whicn 
the  plant  t  xisted,  the  functions  of  stomata,  and  the  impoitant 
part  they  fulfil  in  huilaing  up  the  plant.  Chlorophyll  and 
its  uses  were  also  dealt  with,  as  also  the  circulation  of  the 
sap.  Tbe  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  typical  collection  of 
plants,  namely— Sirracentas,  Tillandsias,  Ruse  us,  Spartium, 
and  others,  Jurnished  by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch.  These  wtre 
closely  examined  by  the  audience,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
comprised  students  from  the  Exeter  Technical  College,  and 
the  teachers  from  the  Middle  and  St.  John's  Hospital  Schools. 
In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  t>  the  lecturer,  the  chairman 
referred  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  gardeners 
took  up  the  study  of  botany  as  a  science,  notwithstanding  tbe 
many  opportunities  afforded  them  for  so  doing ;  and  he  urged 
yoong  gardeners  to  at  least  master  the  elements  of  so 
interesting,  useful,  and  after  the  rudiments  had  been  sur- 
mounted, so  absorbing  and  delightful  a  study. 

War  grave  Gardeners'.— At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  above  Association,  held  on  November  7,  Mr.  J.  Caswell, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells,  "Scarlets,"  read  a  paper  ou 
"  Codiftums  (Crotons)  and  their  Management."  After  naming 
the  different  varieties  of  this  ornameDtal  foliage  plant,  he 
gave  full  directions  for  taking  tbe  cuttings,  potting,  the  most 
suitable  soil,  and  methods  of  cultivation  The  various  insect 
foes,  and  means  for  their  eradication  were  given,  and  a  long 
discussion  ensued.  The  exhibits  were  of  good  quality,  Mr. 
Pope  providing  a  good  group  of  Crotons  to  illustrate  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Caswell. 

Beckenbam  Horticultural.— Mr.  G.  A.  Biogg,  on  Nov.  9, 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  Church  Houte,  on  "The  Cacti  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  and  California,"  and  how  to  culti- 
vate thun.  Mr.  Thornton  (Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee) 
introduced  the  lecturer,  and  also  put  upon  the  screen  some 
excellent  lantern  slides,  taken  at  Kew,  and  from  specimcns  in 
Mr.  Blogg's  collection.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent 
a  choice  collection,  which  greatly  assisted  the  lecturer  in 
pointing  out  many  interesting  facts.  It  was  mentioaed  that 
Cacti  were  much  sought  alter  100  years  ago,  since  which 
time,  until  a  dozen  j  ears  ago,  they  seem  to  have  tallen  into 
neglect,  but  Mr.  Blcgg  (who  is  Secretary  of  the  National  Cactus 
Society)  said  tbere  were  now  250  persons  in  this  country 
cultivating  Cacti.  The  locality  where  the  vaiious  specits 
were  found,  and  the  conditions  uuder  which  they  grew  in  a, 
state  of  nature  were  explained,  also  tlie  economic  uses  to 
which  some  of  them  are  put.  Vaiious  species  of  Meh - 
cactus,  Mammilla  ia,  Echinoeactus,  Cereus,  Pbyllocactus,  and 
Opuntia,  were  described  and  illustiated.  The  cultivation 
and  general  treatment  duiing  winter  ml  summer,  potting, 
applying  water,  and  propagation,  were  explained.  C  icti  we  e 
strongly  lecommended  for  plunging  -u^ioor  in  the  summer, 
and  an  illustration  of  a  beautiful  arrangement  which  has  ba*-u 
carried  out  in  the  Penge  Recreatijn  Ground,  und-^r,  The 
London  County  Council,  was  pui  upon  the.  screen  an  I 
highly'commended.  Several  inter* sting  questioas  were  asked, 
ani  a  hearty  vote  of  ttanks  accorded  Mr.  Bh  gg  for  his  mo^t 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'.^At  the  last  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gaideners 
Mutual,    Mr.    C.    P.    Cretchley,    of   the    Honey's    Gardens, 


Twyford,  and  formerly  of  the  Royal  Gaulene,  Kew, 
gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "Ferns:  Their  Culture;  nnl 
Classification."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Stanton, 
Park  Place,  Henley  ou-Thamcs ;  Dr.  Stansfield  Messrs. 
Powell,  Blake,  Brjant,  Neve,  Barnes,  Buifitt,  and  Pry,  took 
part.  A  very  unusual  hut  interesting  exhibit  was  mule  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  staged  blooms  of  Ajistolochia  tricintlata 
(Mexico),  A.  elegaus(Brazil),  A.  gigas  Sturtevanti  (Guatemala), 
and  fruits  of  Diospyros  Kaki  (Jap.ine?e  fruit),  and  Gua.vas. 
The  other  exhibitors  were  Dr.  Stansfield  (Scolopen- 
drinm  crispum  grande),  Mr.  Exi.er,  The  Redlands  Gait'.cim 
(Lily  of  the  Valley)  ;  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens  (Cot 
lections  of  zonal*).  A  vote  of  thanks  was  aceordel  tlw 
lecturer  and  the  exhibitors.     Two  new  members  were  elected. 


E  NQUjRIE  S. 

Phlox  dyi.ni:  off — Our  valued  oorreapoDdeu*, 
"  C.  W.  D  ,"  writes  :  "  I  have  two  or  thrtH 
small  beds  of  rlorieta'  late  Phloxes.  This  year,  and 
in  former  years,  several  Buddenly  withered  tr, 
during,  or  just  after  flowering.  The  stalks  seem  to 
retain  vitality,  and  to  be  breaking  at  the  bia«.  If 
detached,  are  they  likely  to  make  healthy  plan'r, 
and  can  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  sud j<  it 
collapse '!  The  soil  is  good,  aDd  the  plants  weie 
watered,  but  had  no  manure  either  as  top  dreseiog 
or  dug-in.  I  enclose  specimen.  About  one  platx 
in  ten  withered  :  the  others  in  the  bed  continuing 
green  and  healthy."  [The  roots  appeared  peifectly 
healthy.   El)  ] 

Would  some  correspondent  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  the  names  of  one  or  two  plants  other 
than  the  Killarney  Fern,  which  are  natives  vt 
Ireland,  yet  cannot  be  grown  in  England,  other- 
wise than  in  a  greenhouse,  and  why  ?  Gardener. 


Air       - 
LorrejpondenU 


Azalea  indioa  Foliage  turning  Yellow  : 
Regular  Reader.  It  may  be  that  the  soil  ia  tba 
pots  has  become  impervious  to  water,  or  wattr 
has  been  applied  in  insufficient  quantity  to  vn.x. 
the  balls  of  hard  soil  throughout.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  tub  of  water  for  an  hour.  There  is 
nothing  iD  the  shoots  sent  to  account  for  the 
change  of  colonr  unless  it  be  too  dry  an  atmo- 
sphere following  on  exposure  to  the  outer  air  fu 
the  summer. 

Black  Spots  on  Leaves  of  Cypiipedium  :  S.  &. 
Asterina  congregata,  Berk  ,  is  the  name  of  tLe 
fungus  forming  the  minute  black  spot*.  It  4j 
not  at  all  injurious  to  the  leaves,  and  can  read  lv 
be  removed  by  washing  with  soap  and  wa'tr  i; 
a  little  pressure  is  applied.  G.  M. 

Books:  W.  Elson.  Manual  of  OrchiJacew * 
Plants,  issued  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Soni,  Rival 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  LondoD,  S.W.  WK- 
liams'  Orchid  Manual  is  another,  published  l>v 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Sod,  Victoria  and  Paradiia 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Chrysanthemums  as  Bush-plants  :  W.  C.  it 
should  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  bnMi 
plants,  that  they  show  as  far  as  possiUe  be 
natural  habit  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  ii 
stakes  be  used  merely  as  a  support  for  th« 
shoots,  they  will  not  destroy  the  habit  of  tb« 
plants,  for  stakes  are  necessary  for  this  purpo«» 
in  cases  of  some  varieties  when  culiiva  e<f 
naturally  in  bordeis.  But  the  shoots  of  a  bush- 
plant  must  not  be  bent  in  the  least  for  dwarting- 
them,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief  differeuc« 
bttween  this  type  of  plaDt  and  the  trained 
specimens.  At  the  same  time,  the  stakes 
selected  for  use  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
does  not  arrange  classes  for  bush-plants,  but  yon 
may  refer  to  the  excellent  hiDts  upon  the  subject 
in  Rules  for  Judging,  Ac  ,  issued  by  the  Hoy  I 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Stree% 
Westminster.  In  judging  bush-plants,  a  tn'.x<- 
mum  of  sixteen  points  is  there  recommence  I, 
and  they  are  made  up  as  fallows:  display  «? 
bloom,  four  points;  healthy  foliage  down  nth* 
surface  of  the  pot,  four  points  ;  freshnefs, 'fail- 
points  ;  and  inconspicuousness  of  supports,  tour 
points.  We  do  not  think  you  have  a  grievanc-. 
unless  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  1 
thit  stakes  were  not  to  be  used. 
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Chrysanthemum  Bloom  :  J.  D.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  rich  pink  variety  as  one  we  have 
seen  previously,  but  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
flower,  and  the  variety  would  be  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  If,  as  you  suggest,  it  is  a 
sport  from  niveum,  it  will  be  doubly  valuable, 
because  sports  usually  retain  the  habit  of  the 
parent  variety.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  it  resembles  niveum  in  growth  and  date 
of  flowering,  &c.  There  is  much  similarity  iu 
the  blooms.  Why  not  exhibit  a  plant  and  some 
blooms  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  or  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  to  be  held  on  Nov.  19,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  In  cases  of 
decorative  varieties,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
plant  be  shown,  so  that  the  habit  of  the  particular 
variety  may  be  seen. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  P.  A.  G.  <fc  F.  S.  These 
are  both  cases  of  "  rust  ;  "  see  Gard.  Ghron., 
Oct.  8, 1898.  p.  269,  where  you  may  find  this  fun- 
goid pest  illustrated  and  described.  You  can  do 
nothing  to  the  present  plants  until  they  are  cut 
down,  which  had  better  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
stems  and  leaves  should  ba  carefully  burned. 
Get  cuttings  from  a  fresh  source  for  cultivation 
next  year,  and  whether  thi3  be  done  or  not, 
syringe  your  plants  occasionally  in  the  spring, 
whilst  they  are  making  their  growth,  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  at  the  strength 
of  ',  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Communication  :  /.  D.  Godwin.  We  have  no 
record  of  anything  having  been  received  from 
you. 

Correction. — Stevensonia  grandifolia.  We  regret 
that  an  error  crept  into  our  report  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  inst.,  inasmuch  as  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Co.  were  given  as  the  exhibitors  of  this  species  of 
Palm  instead  of  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  Florists, 
of  South  Kensington. 

Finger-and-Toe  :   S.      What  is  the  plant  sent  ? 
■  FiDger-and-Toe  is  confined  to  Crucifers. 

Fruits  :  A.  D.,  Quainion  Road.  The  fruits  you 
send  for  naming  not  being  numbered  or  lettered, 
we  are  unable  to  send  you  their  names.  Can  you 
not  send  others  ? 

Galtonia  candicans  :  W.  P.  It  should  be  lifted 
directly  after  flowering,  early  in  the  autumn. 
Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  you  should,  if 
possible,  leave  the  plants  undisturbed  till  March. 

Insects  :  B.  Adney.  .1  ulna  and  other  millipeds 
which  feed  chiefly  on  decaying  tissues,  and  are 
not  of  serious  consequence.  Liming  the  land 
and  good  tillage  will  get  rid  of  many  of  them. 
Frequently  turn  up  the  surface  soil,  and  let  the 
insect-feeding  birds  get  at  them. 

Judas  Tree  :  G.  W.  The  botanical  name  is  Cercis 
siliquastrum. 

Laburnum  :  S.  H.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  early- 
flowering  hardy  plants  to  flower  again  in  warm 
autumns  sparingly  if  the  season  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Largest  Trained  Chrysanthemum  :  Flora.  We 
have  seen  plants  of  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shows  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  plants  grown  in  Japan  of  9  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  figured  in  this  Journal.  The 
Japanese  are  clever  cultivators,  and  plants  of 
very  large  size  are  obtained  by  grafting  branches 
of  one  or  several  varieties  on  to  those  of  a  mother 
plant,  and  thus  extending  it  laterally  on  a  fence 
for  an  indefinite  length. 

Montbretias  :  W.  P.  The  operations  of  lifting 
and  planting  may  be  done  at  thiB  season,  but 
better  rather  earlier.  Plant  only  the  bigger 
corms  for  flowering,  and  the  remainder  in  nur- 
sery lines  to  grow  to  flowering  size.  Do  not 
disturb  the  corms  more  often  than  once  in  three 
years  if  you  are  lookiDg  for  good  returns  in 
flowers.  Dig  the  land  deeply,  after  heavily 
dressing  it  with  decayed  manure  ;  mulch  after 
planting. 

Musci  :  G.  S.,  Barnsley.  These  are  not  of  horti- 
cultural interest,  and  we  cannot  name  them. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  «ny  one  time. 


The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier .  Tliey  should  be  justapproach- 
ing  ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be    sent    in  the  same   box.     Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 

W.  H.,  Ireland.  1,  Scarlet  Crofton  ;  2,  Brain- 
ley's  Seedling  ;  3,  London  Pippin  (Five-Crown 
Pippin)  ;  4,  Golden  Russet ;  5,  Sam  Young,  also 
known  as  Irish  Russet ;  6,  Norfolk  Stone  Pippin. 
—S.  M.  T.  1,  Bramley's  Seedling;  2,  Cox's 
Pomona;  3,  Mere  de  Menage.—/.  R.  1,  Beurre 
de  Ranee ;  2,  Easter  Beurre ;  3,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice;  4,  Chaumontel.  —  W.  W.  1,  Margil ;  2, 
Lemon  Pippin  ;  3,  Wealthy. — B.  C.  Y'our  fruit 
was  carefully  packed,  and  labelled  as  we  wish  ; 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  Pears  was  sent  in  an 
over-ripe  state,  and  reached  us  quite  rotten.  1, 
a  small  example  of  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ;  2, 
Brown  Beurre. — O.  J.  1,  Winter  Quoining  ;  2, 
Forge  ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  4,  Jaminette  ; 
Colmar  Van  Mons. — Subscriber.  2,  Sops-in-Wine ; 
3,  Spice  Apple  ;  4,  Winter  Majetin ;  the  others 
have  been  named  in  a  previous  issue. — B.  W.  A. 
1,  Iron  Apple  has  been  applied  to  your  variety, 
but  the  correct  name  is  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  2, 
Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Egremont  Russet. — /.,  Beds. 

1,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  2,  Norfolk  Beefing  ;  both 
are  good  Apples,  but  1  is  not  very  prolific,  and  2 
is  liable  to  canker  in  wet  soils. — G.  It.  8.  1, 
Cellini ;  it  is  classed  in  some  catalogues  both  for 
dessert  and  cooking  purposes.  2,  Carlisle  Codlin, 
an  old  variety. — H.  B.  Grey  Leadington. — 
/.  S.  All  the  fruits  were  in  very  bad  condition. 
1  and  4  were  quite  rotten  when  the  box  was 
opened  ;  2,  Verte  Longue  ;  3,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg  ;  5,  Dix. — Enfield.  7,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ; 
8,  Tardive  de  Mons. — A.  K.  1,  Durondeau  ;  2, 
much  damaged,  but  apparently  Beurre  Diel  ; 
3;  Fondante  de  Charneu. — Hillfteld.  1,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg  ;  2,  Epine  du  Mas  ;  3,  Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux. — X.  Y.  Z.  1,  rotten  ;  2,  Alfriaton  ; 
3,  not  known  :  4,  Mere  de  Menage  ;  5,  Stirling 
Castle.  —  W.  P.     1,  Lord  GroBvenor,  well  kept; 

2,  Egremont  Russet ;  3,  Golden  Noble  ;  4,  Annie 
Elizabeth.  —  Enquirer.  1,  Sam  Young  ;  2, 
Reinette  du  Canada. —  W.S.,  Darley  Dale.  Your 
Apples  were  named  in  our  issue  for  October  27, 
p.  316,  under  the  initials  "  W.  W." 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
tiiis  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  W.  We  cannot  name 
your  Rose. — G.  P.  1,  Cupressus  funebris ;  2, 
Variety  of  common  Elder  ;  3,  Salvia ;  4,  Salvia  ; 
5,  Salvia  Bethelli ;  6,  we  do  not  recognise,  cer- 
tainly not  a  Berberis ;  7,  Rubus  australis ;  8, 
Poljgonum  complexum. — H.  E.  G.  1,  Crataegus 
pyracantha  var.   Lelandi ;  2,  Agathea  coelestis ; 

3,  Rudbeckia  speciosa  ;  4,  Swainsona  galegifolia  ; 
5,  Spiraea  callosa;  6,  Aster,  we  cannot  name. — 
F.  H.  T.  1,  Fitzroya  patagonica ;  2,  Retinos- 
pora  plumosa  of  gardens,  a  state  of  Cupressus 
pisifera ;  3,  Cupressus  thyoides,  Retinospora 
leptoclada  of  gardens. — J.  F.  1,  Begonia  In- 
grami  ;  2,  not  found  ;  3,  specimen  withered,  no 
flowers  ;  4,  Begonia  Dreg«i ;  5,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata  ;  6,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum  ;  7, 
Gymuogramma  chrysophylla ;  8,  Polypodium 
irioides  ;  9,  Dicksonia  cicutaria  (syn.  Denstcedtia 
adiantoides). — 3.  D.  W.  One  specimen  probably 
Stereum  sanguinoleutum,  but  too  dry  to  exhibit 
stains.  The  other,  so  densely  covered  with  mould 
as  not  to  be  identified — certainly  not  Tremella, 
but  appears  also  to  be  a  young  Stereum.  M.  G.  G. 
— S.  W.  F.  We  believe  your  plant  to  be  a  form 
of  Escallonia  rubra. — J.  W.  1,  Photinia  serru- 
lata ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Spiraea  coofusa ;  4, 
Escallonia  rubra ;  A,  Salvia  splendens ;  B, 
Salvia  splendens. — /.  W.  Eryngium  pandani- 
folium. — Paddy.  1,  a  Salvia  not  in  flower  ;  2, 
Oxalis  Ortgiesii ;  3,  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  spots  ;  4,  Gymnosporangium,  a  fungus,  which 
also  grows  on  Savin  ;  0,  Astrantia  major  ;  6, 
Hypericum  Androaaemum. — Adam.  1,  Zebrina 
pendula  ;  2,  Adiantum  variety  ;  3,    Cacalia  sp.  ; 

4,  Htemanthus  sp.  ;  5,  Rhoeo  (Tradescantia) 
discolor;  6,  Pellionia  Daveauana. — A.  H,  As- 
tilia  sp.  ;  probably  A.  nervosa. 

One  Year's  Ley  for  Mowing  :  J.  W.  D.  For 
this  purpose  the  varieties  selected  must  obviously 
be  restricted  to  those  which  yield  a  large  and 
immediate  return ;  therefore,  annual  or  Italian 
Rye-grass  will  form  the  basis  of  the  mixture, 
which  should  be  composed  of  the  following  varie- 
ties and  Quantities  per  acre  :— Italian  Rye-grass, 


9  lb.  ;  perennial  Rye-grass,  1  lb.  ;  Cocksfoot- 
grass,  3  lb.  ;  Cat's-tail  or  Timothy-grass,  2  lb.; 
Broad  Red  Clover,  3  lb.  ;  Alsike  Clover,  1  lb., 
White  or  Dutch  Clover,  1  lb.  Total,  20  lb.  of 
seed  per  acre,  which  should  cost  not  more  than 
10s.  Two  or  Three  Tears'  Ley.  — The  extended 
duration  of  a  ley  justifies  the  addition  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  perennial  Rye-grass,  together 
with  a  little  Meadow  Fescue.  A  heavier  total 
seeding  is  also  considered  necessary  to  make  a 
satisfactory  two  or  three  years'  ley  than  is 
required  for  a  single  season.  The  following  is 
recommended  :  Italian  Ryegrass,  4  lb.  ;  peren- 
nial Rye-grass,  4  lb.  ;  Cocksfoot-grass,  4  lb.  ; 
Meadow  Fescue,  4  lb.  ;  Cat's-tail  or  Timothy- 
grass,  2  lb.  ;  Broad  Red  Clover,  4  lb.  ;  White  or 
Dutch  Clover,  1  lb.  ;  Alsike  Clover,  1  lb.  Total, 
24  lb.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  mixture  should  cost 
not  more  than  13s.  Temporary  pastures  are 
almost  invariably  sown  with  spring  corn,  and 
they  require  substantially  the  same  treatment  as 
permanent  pastures,  although  as  the  varieties 
sown  are  strong  growers,  there  is  not  quite  the 
same  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  preparing 
the  land  ;  but  even  here  laxity  and  carelessness 
in  mechanical  preparation  entail,  very  frequently, 
loss  of  plant.  Permanent  Pastttres.  — The  fol- 
lowing mixture  of  varieties  and  quantities  per 
acre  are  recommended  for  a  permanent  pasture 
on  medium  soil :  Meadow  Foxtail-grass,  3  lb.  ; 
Cocksfoot-graBs,  6  lb.  ;  Hard  Fescue-grass,  1  lb. ; 
Tall  Fescue-grass,  2  lb.  ;  Meadow  Fescue-grass, 
S  lb.  ;  Italian  Rye-grass,  3  lb.  ;  perennial  Rye- 
grass, 4  lb. ;  Rough-stalked  Meadow-grass,  1  lb. : 
Cat's-tail  or  Timothy-grass,  3  lb.  ;  Alsike  Clover, 
I  lb.  ;  perennial  Red  Clover,  2  lb.  ;  White  or 
Dutch  Clover,  2  lb.  Total,  36  lb.  of  seed  per 
acre,  which  will  cost  about  26s.  It  is  always 
false  economy  to  purchase  cheap  mixtures  of  seed 
for  pastures.  The  best  class  of  seeds  will  yield 
the  most  profitable  herbage,  and  of  the  highest 
nutritive  quality,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
after  being  laid  down.  /.  J.  Willis. 

Potatos  with  Scabby  Skin  :  H.  R.  M.  Some 
varieties  of  Potatos  become  affected  in  the 
manner  of  those  you  send  us,  and  it  is  common 
in  some  kinds  of  soil.  Sometimes  the  injury  is 
due  to  insects  and  slugs,  but  it  is  entirely  super- 
ficial, and  rarely  goes  deep  enough  to  cause  dis- 
coloration of  the  flesh.  We  cannot  suggest  a 
remedy.  We  have  known  scabbiness  to  occur 
when  coal-ashes  have  been  freely  used  on  the 
land,  and  then  the  injury  is  due  to  the  young, 
tender  tubers  getting  in  contact  with  the  ashes. 

Preserving  the  Colour  of  Mature  Vine-leaves  : 
A  Subscriber.  By  placing  the  leaves  between  sheets 
of  absorbent  paper  under  pressure,  changing  the 
paper  at  intervals  of  three  days  till  the  leaves 
become  nearly  dry,  they  could  be  preserved  for 
dishing-up  uses  in  a  cool  room  for  several  months, 
with  the  leaf-colouring  fairly  intact.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  sprinkling  of  a  weak  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  would  preserve  them  afterwards. 

Rutabaga,  the  meaning  of  :  J.  H.  H.  The 
word  in  conjunction  with  Brassica  campestris  is 
used  botanically  for  the  Swedish  Turnip.  In 
Latin,  ruia  would  mean  that  which  is  dug  up, 
and  would  apply  to  a  root  growing  partly  under- 
ground, like  Swedes  and  Turnips  ;  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  term,  baga,  is  not  clear. 

Sewage  Sludge  :  T.  W.  W.  This  stuff  is  of  but 
little  value  as  manure.  We  would  advise  you  to 
give  it  a  trial  in  the  spring  on  growing  crops  as  a 
top-dressing,  or  as  a  partial  filling  for  seed  drills. 

The  Gas-tar  remedy  against  Mealy-bug  on 
Grape  Vines  and  Figs  :  R.  J.  Gas-tar,  1 
quart ;  dry  clay  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  2  quarts ; 
flowers-of-sulphur,  J  lb.  ;  slaked  lime,  £  lb.  ;  to 
which,  after  being  well  mixed  together,  boiliDg 
rain-water,  1  gallon,  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 
This,  when  cold,  should  be  applied  in  the  manner 
advised  in  the  Calendar  for  "Fruits  under  Glass  " 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  20.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  safe  to  employ 
on  VineB  and  Fig-trees  as  a  winter  dressing. 


Communications  Received.—  B.  W.  (marked  for  early  inser- 
tion).— S.  H.  W.— H.  W.,  Kew.— W.  T.  H.,  Alnwick.— 
G.  B.  M.— J.  M.— G.  E.  E.— B.  C— J.  M.  8tewart-F.  L.— 
W.  W.— G.  D.— Carnarvon— Orchard— B.  B.— J.  S.  W.— 
W.  Townsend.— J.  Weathers.— Cannell.—G.  M.— J.  K.  K.— 
W.  W.— A.  P.— H.  P.— A.  C.  F.— F.  K.,  Berlin.-  S.  W.  F  — 
W.  D.— G.  M.— E.  B.— H.  N.  R.— F.  C.  H.,  ErfurO-B.  T.— 
W.  C— T.  C.  T.-G.  F.— Mrs  N.— W.  Siehe,  Mertina.— 
W.  J.  W.,  Ltd. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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A    MIDLAND   GARDEN. 

♦THVENTY-FOUR  years  ago  I  laid  out  and 
-*-  planted  an  acre  of  grass  land  as  a  garden, 
introducing  as  great  a  variety  of  hardy  trees  and 
ahrubs  as  I  could  meet  with.  A  very  few  years 
afterwards  we  had  two  of  the  most  destructive 
•winters  of  the  century.  The  weather  con- 
tinually varied  between  sharp  frosts  and  warm 
thaws.  Many  plants  which  will  stand  a  long 
'frost  are  destroyed  by  alternate  freezing  and 
'thawing.  After  those  two  winters  io  succession, 
anany  of  my  choicest  shrubs  were  gone.  Garrya, 
Leycesteria,  Morus,  Viburnum  Tinus,  and  half- 
a-dozen  others,  were  hopelessly  cut  oft'.  I  never 
replanted  them,  but  contented  myself  with 
what  survived.  These  have  now  grown  up,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  rather  interesting  specimens. 

A  fine  Liriodendron,  the  Tulip  Tree,  is  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  my  lawn.  It  is  about 
25  feet  high,  with  a  well-formed  head  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  trunk  9  inches  in  diameter, 
■forming  a  capital  "shade-tree"  in  summer. 
For  several  years  past  it  has  flowered  annually, 
and  this  autumn  I  have  gathered  a  number  of 
its  rather  curious  fruit.  Its  peculiar  and  very 
handsome  foliage  takes  on  a  beautiful  rich 
yellow  tint  before  it  falls,  which  it  does  not  do 
till  quite  late  in  the  season.  This  is  a  tree 
which  should  be  much  more  grown  than  it  is. 
It  seems  quite  hardy  in  this  county  of  Leicester. 

My  next  best  ornamental  tree  is  a  Thuja 
Jjorealis,  30  feet  high,  and  15  feet  total  diameter, 
feathered  to  the  giound  all  round. 

The  name  of  this  fine  species  seems  to  have 
undergone  several  vicissitudes.  1  looked  for  it 
in  vain  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary,  under  Thuja, 
Thujopsis,  or  Cupressus,  all  of  which  are  names 
under  which  it  appears  in  other  books.  At  last 
I  found  another  synonym,  viz.,  Chamaecyparis, 
which  is  the  one  adopted  by  Nicholson,  with 
the  specific  name  Nutkaensis.  But  why  does 
not  this  excellent  work  give  its  well  known 
garden  name,  Thuja  borealis,  with  a  reference 
to  the  modern  synonym  I  [Cupressus  noot- 
katensis  is  the  oldest  name.  See  Conifer 
Conference  Report,  p.  30.] 


My  specimen  of  the  curious  Conifer  Salis- 
buna  adiantifolia  has  hud  a  struggle  for  its 
life,  but  it  has  pulled  through,  and  is  now 
15  feet  high,  with  a  stem  nearly  I  inches  thick. 
The  shoots  of  the  year,  which  are  from  1  to 
3  feet  long,  have  frequently  been  killed  back 
for  half  their  length  by  the  winter  frosts.  It 
is  probably  from  this  cause  that  the  tree  is 
rather  unsightly  in  shape.  All  the  longer 
shoots  curve  upward  near  the  base,  and  then 
grow  almost  erect,  so  that  the  tree  looks  stiff 
and  narrow,  as  well  as  irregular  in  outline. 

Another  fine  tree,  too  much  neglected,  is  the 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  my  specimen  of  which 
has  grown  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  with  a  trunk 
12  inches  in  diameter  in  the  twenty-four  years. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  very  large  pinnate 
leaves,  like  the  Ash,  but  they  drop  early,  and 
have  no  autumnal  beauty.  The  Canadian 
Scarlet  Oak,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  highly 
ornamental  during  the  month  of  October,  the 
great  leaves,  about  8  inches  long,  turning  first 
a  rich  brownish-red,  and  then  a  reddish-brown. 
My  tree  is  tall,  but  the  head  is  thin — not  at  all 
massive  as  one  expects  an  Oak  to  be  ;  perhaps 
it  has  been  drawn  up  too  much  by  close 
surroundings. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  I  had  a  row  of  six 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  which  had  a  tine  effect  ; 
but  most  of  them,  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
planting,  began  to  die  at  the  bottom,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  more  they  became  so  un- 
sightly that  all  but  two  had  to  be  cut  down. 
A  specimen  of  the  variety  C.  erecta-viridis,  the 
upright-growing  form,  which  was  very  pretty 
when  young,  is  now  half-dead  also,  and  must 
come  out. 

A  Spanish  Chestnut,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  has  made  a  trunk  of  15  inches  diameter 
at  2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  this  year  we 
have  had  a  pound  of  fairly-ripened  nuts  from 
it.  While  the  tree  is  young,  the  nuts  do  not 
swell  to  any  available  size.  The  Horse-Chest- 
nut ripens  its  fruit  at  a  much  earlier  age.  The 
tree  which  has  grown  most  rapidly  of  all  is  a 
Lombardy  Poplar :  it  is  now  50  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  '.'2  inches  in  diameter.  These  tigures 
do  not  quite  correspond  with  the  calculation 
that  the  age  of  our  forest-trees  may  be  roughly 
estimated  by  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  the 
average  rate  of  growth,  during  vigorous  life, 
being  12  inches  in  50  years,  with  some  allow- 
ance for  the  different  species.  Tree3  grown  in  a 
garden  would  no  doubt  have  considerable  advan- 
tage from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
manure,  and  the  freedom  from  competition. 

Among  my  fruit  -  bushes  I  have  one  Red 
Currant,  to  the  training  of  which  I  have  given 
particular  attention.  It  has  nine  old  rods 
5  feet  long  growing  in  a  cup-shape  without  any 
support,  and  bearing  on  an  average  10  lb.  of 
fruit  every  year.  It  occupies  scarcely  4  square 
yards  of  land.  If  the  fruit  could  be  sold  at  2d. 
per  lb.,  the  land  would  yield  5rf.  per  square 
yard  per  annum,  which  is  a  very  profitable 
yield  for  a  crop  which  requires  so  little  atten- 
tion, being  equal  to  £100  per  acre,  while  a 
farmer  is  happy  if  he  can  get  £15  per  acre  for 
his  corn. 

On  the  walls  of  the  house  I  have  an  interest- 
ing creeper,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
grown.  This  is  Ercilla  spicata,  or  Bridgesia 
spicata,  an  evergreen  which  adheres  to  the  wall 
like  Ivy,  has  pretty  oval  shining  leaves  with 
undulated  margins,  and  bears  little  spikes  of 
pale  flowers.  It  is  not  equal  to  Ivy  for  making 
a  thick  covering,  but  it  mixes  well  with  other 
creepers,  and  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  small  bed  of  a  dainty 


vegetable,  which  came  to  me  under  the  name 
of  Stachys  tuberosa.  [S.  tuberifera,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1888,  January  7,  p.  13,  fig.  1.  Sijn. 
Crosnes  and  Chinese  Artichokes.]  I  can  find  no 
such  species  in  any  book  in  my  library,  but  the 
plant  was  very  like  a  Stachys,  and  the  tubers 
were  distinct  enough.  They  were  about  2  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inca  thick,  constricted  at 
short  intervals  so  as  to  look  like  large  cater- 
pillars ;  we  found  them  very  palatable  when 
simply  boiled.  The  plant  was  perfectly  hardy, 
required  nn  attention,  and  produced  tubers 
plentifully.  The  garden  having  been  let  to  a 
stranger  for  a  few  years  these  plants  dis- 
appeared. They  were  probably  supposed  to  be 
weeds,  and  thrown  away.  Anne  Pratt  in  her 
Flowering  Plants,  and  Mrs.  Lankester  in 
Sowerby's  Botany,  both  refer  to  the  tuberous 
roots  of  Stachys  palustris,  but  do  not  describe 
them,  and  from  my  recollection  of  the  plant, 
which  however  is  not  very  clear,  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  that  species.  I  have  several 
examples  of  S.  palustris  in  my  herbarium 
showing  the  creeping  roots,  but  with  no  tubers. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden 
there  is  a  square  yard  of  bare  ground  in  front 
of  a  shrubbery  which  never  gets  dug  or 
disturbed.  In  this  spot  I  have  found  two  very 
minute  plants  of  some  interest.  One  is  a  Moss 
Acaulon  muticum,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  which  bears  a  red  capsule  in  the  early, 
spring.  This  capsule  is  of  course  smaller  than 
a  pin's  head,  being  inclosed  in  the  five  or  six 
leaves  which  compose  the  plant.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  old  conundrum  "What  is  smaller  than 
a  mite's  mouth  ? "  to  which  the  answer  is 
"  That  which  goes  into  it." 

The  other  curiosity  is  an  Hepatica,  Riccia 
glauca,  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece  or 
less,  merely  a  green  fan-shaped  scale  lying  flat 
on  the  ground.  Both  these  little  plants  are 
extremely  rare  in  this  county,  yet  in  this 
neglected  corner  they  grow  side  by  side. 
Concerning  a  near  relative  of  the  Riccia,  there 
is  a  remarkable  story  to  tell,  but  I  will  reserve 
it  for  another  opportunity.  The  number  of 
strange  "  casuals  "  which  have  appeared  at  odd 
times  in  my  garden,  has  often  puzzled  me,  but 
of  these  also  I  will  not  speak  at  present.  No 
doubt  any  garden  carefully  watched  and  studied, 
would  yield  material  for  many  interesting  notes. 
The  world  of  plants,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  it,  is  full  of  mystery  still.  F.  T.  Mott, 
F.R.G.S.,  Birstal  Hill,  Leicester. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


STANHOPEA   STENOCHILA.* 
This  plant  is  allied  to  S.  tricornis,  Lindl.,  and  to 
S.  connata,  Lindl.,  but  differs  from  both  at  the  first 
sight  by  its  smaller  flowers,  not  exceeding  in  breadth 

*  Stanhopea,  stenochila,  Lehm.  &  jKrzl.,  n.  sp. — Planta  pro 
genere  parvula  dense  csespitosa;  bulbis  grosse  pyriformibus 
2*5 — 3"5  cm.  altis,  2*5  cm.  basi  diam.,  obsolete  angulatis  ;  foliis 
longe  pedicellatis  cum  petiolo  25—35  cm.  longia,  8  cm. 
latis,  ellipticis  acutis ;  ractimis  plerumque  bifloris,  bracteis 
inanibus  magnis  dense  vestitis  ;  sepalo  dorsali  oblongo-lanceo- 
lato  v.  elliptico,  lateralibus  oblongis  subobliqnis,  petalis  late 
oblongis  subrhombeis  omnibus  acutis  ;  labelli  hypochilio 
bemisphserico  intus  papillis  magnis  crassis  carnosis  dense 
vestito  basi  utrinque  angulato,  a  mesocbilio  non  canaliculato 
bene  sejuncto,  mesochilio  in  processum  crassum  antice 
bilobulum  ibique  liberum  exeunte,  conmbus  latis  eultri- 
formibus  acutis,  epicbilio  rectangulo  supra  utrinque  sulcato 
subconvexo  apice  triangulo  acuto  superne  renexo  incrassato, 
toto  labello  pro  genere  parvo  ;  gynostemio  crasso  per  §  longi- 
tudinis  alato  utrinque  arguto,  alulis  brevissimis  acutis; 
rostello  ornithorhyncbo  tenui  acuminato.  Sepala  6  v.  6*5  cm. 
longa,  4  cm.  lata,  alba  leviter  purpureo-punctulata  in  basi, 
petala  4  cm.  longa,  2*5  cm.  lata,  alba  apice  armeniaca  inter- 
num purpureo-maculata,  labellum  eburneum  purpureo-macu- 
latum,  epichilium  et  niesochilium  armeniaca,  totum  label- 
lum 3"5  cm.  longum,  basi  2  cm.,  antice  1  cm.  latum,  cornuum 
pars  libera  1'5  cm.  longa. — Auguto,  Sevtevibri.—F.  Kranzlin. 
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those  of  a  medium -sized  S.  ecornuta.  The  most 
important  characters  are  of  course  to  be  taken  from 
the  lip.  It  is,  as  all  orchidists  know,  extremely 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  short  description  of  this  part  of  the  flower. 
The  basal  part,  or  bypochile,  is  nearly  two-thirds 
of  a  ball,  with  numerous  thick  fleshy  warts  on  the 
inside  ;  it  is  rather  sharply  separated  from  the 
middle  part,  the  so-called  mesochile.  This  mesochile) 
is  in  our  species  not  channelled  in  the  middle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  provided  with  a  fleshy,  tongue- 
like, longitudinal  callus  ;  on  both  sides  we  have 
acute,  sharply  compressed  knife-shaped  processes 
or  arms.  The  epichile  at  last  is  a  narrow,  rectan- 
gular, tongue-like  body,  furrowed  on  both  sides, 
and  provided  with  a  thickened  -  sharply  reflexed 
triangular  point.  The  column  is  very  thick 
and  massive,  and  closely  appressed  to  the  stiff 
cartilaginous  lip. 

The  flowers,  as  said  before,  are  comparatively 
small,  the  sepals  are  pure  white,  and  the  petals 
apricot-coloured,  both  with  more  or  less  numerous 
purplish  blotches  or  spots  at  the  basal  half.  The 
lip  is  ivory  white  at  the  base,  with  purple  blotches 
inside,  and  paler  outside,  the  middle  and  anterior 
parts  being  more  or  less  intensely  yellow.  I  must 
add,  that  seen  en  profil  the  column  and  lip  show 
some  resemblance  to  the  same  parts  in  S.  saccata, 
but  in  this  species  the  mesochile  is  furrowed  or 
channelled  in  the  middle,  not  to  mention  other 
discrepancies.  The  description  has  been  drawn  up 
from  rive  flowers  conserved  in  alcohol,  and  from 
supplementary  notes  I  received  from  the  collector, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lehmann,  German  Consul  in  Popayan, 
Columbia,  who  gathered  the  plant  on  the  west 
coast  of  Columbia,  where  it  grows  at  a  moderate 
height  above  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  in  some  months 
with  fresh  flowers,  several  plants  having  been 
imported  by  Mr.  Lehmann  into  England,  and  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  F.  KranzHn, 
Berlin. 

L.elio-Cattleva  Binoti,  Gogn.,  hyb.  nat.  nor.* 
At  the  end  of  last  October  I  received  from  M. 
A.  A.  Peeters,  nurseryman,  of  St.  Gilles,  Brussels, 
a  curious  Orchid  fouod  among  a  consignment  of 
Cattleya  bicolor  sent  from  Brazil  by  M.  P.  Binot, 
of  Petropolis.  At  first  we  thought  this  plant 
merely  a  form  of  C.  bicolor  with  purplish-rose 
flowers  ;  but  a  detailed  examination  showed  that 
it  differed  from  it  in  numerous  points,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal: — Pseudo-bulbs  dipbyl- 
lous,  or  sometimes  monophyllous,  not  exceeding  4 
to  6  inches  in  length,  with  only  from  one  to  three 
joints  ;  leaves  pointed  ;  peduncle  very  short,  and 
uniflorous  ;  petals  with  margins  very  slightly 
waved  ;  lip  with  the  characteristic  form  of  that  of 
C.  bicolor,  but  less  thick,  and  more  erect,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  two  small  rounded  lobes, 
enfolding  the  base  of  the  colnmn,  the  terminal 
lobe  almost  flat,  and  entire  at  the  summit,  and 
above  all,  eight  pollen  masses,  very  unequal  in  sv.e, 
characteristic  of  a  Lselio- Cattleya. 

This  is,  then,  a  hybrid,  and  one  of  the  parents 
is  certainly  C.  bicolor  ;  the  other  must  be  a  Lcelia 
exhibiting  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  — 
very  probably  some  form  or  other  of  L.  pumila. 

The  lip  is  clear  orange-yellow  at  the  extreme 
base,  with  small  lateral  lobes,  white,  scarcely 
tinged  with  rose  ;  all  the  re9t  a  bright  crimson- 
purple,  excepting  the  part  near  the  slope  of  the 
summit,  which  is  paler.  A.  Gcijniaux. 


*  Lmlio  Cattleya  B'uwtix  ,Cogn.—  Paeudobulbis  breviuseulis. 
satis  gracilibus,  cjlindratis,  vix  compressis,  1— 3  articulatis, 
mono-diphyllis ;  foliis  patentissimis,  coriaceis,  eoncavis, 
ligulato-oblongis,  acutis  ;  pedunculo  foliis  multu  breviore, 
unirloro  ;  floribus  roseo-purpureis,  11 — 12  cm.  latis,  segmentU 
carnosulis,  patentissimis  ;  sepahs  planis,  ligulato-lanceolatis, 
acutis,  latera'.ibus  satis  brevioribus  subfalcatis ;  petalis 
obloEgis,  acutiusculis.  margine  leviter  undulatis,  sepalo 
dorsali  paulo  brevioribus  et  satis  latioribus;  labello  erecto, 
sepalis  lateralibus  paulo  breviore.  profundiuscule  trilobate), 
lobis  laieralibus  miimtis,  basilaribus,  late  rotundatis,  margine 
integenimis.  columnam  amplectentibus,  lobo  terminali 
longissime  lateque  muuii  ulato.  cuneato,  apici  late  rotundato- 
subtruneato  et  leviter  em.reinato;  margine  vlx  undulalo, 
disco  inferne  ccstis  10  gracililms  leviter  undulatis  munito  ; 
rolumna  clavata,  trigona,  antice  prjJunde  canalimilata,  satis 
ncuiva.    Ex  Brasilia  misit  cl.  Binot;  A.  cl.  Peeters,  culta. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS  AT   HAREFIELD   HALL. 

The  garden  of  Elijah  Ashwortb,  Esq.,  situated 
at  some  elevation  at  Wilmslow,  is  most  favoured 
as  regards  climite,  of  any  in  Cheshire.  The 
Orchid  houses  contain  a  very  varied  collection  of 
rare  species  and  hybrids.  D.jtinct  varieties  of  all 
the  showy  species,  and  fine  hybrids,  are  sure  to  find 
a  home  at  Harefleld  Hall.  There  are  numerous  rare 
species  which  have  more  botanical  than  floral  interest. 
The  raising  of  Orchids  from  crossings  have  received 
much  attention  from  Mr.  Ashworth  and  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Holbrook,  for  some  years,  but  until 
quite  recently  with  not  much  success.  The  seed- 
lings, when  the  cross  has  succeeded,  and  the  cap- 
sules contain  good  seed,  come  up  very  freely — in 
some  cases  nearly  one-half  of  what  is  sown.  There, 
as  in  nearly  all  other  gardens,  the  method  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  con- 
taining the  parent  plant,  or  a  similar  plant,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  17,  1900. 

In  a  small  hothouse,  entered  from  the  corridor, 
Mr.  Ashworth  pointed  out  his  greatest  triumph  in 
hybridising,  viz  ,  seedlings  of  a  cross  between 
L«lia  Digbyana  (seed  parent),  and  Cattleya  Wars- 
cewiczii  Sanderiana.  Several  of  the  small,  greeD, 
spherical  bodies,  representing  the  plants  in  the 
earliest  stage,  were  to  b3  seen,  and  as  every  care  is 
taken  to  guard  against  mistakes,  Mr.  Ashworth  is 
as  certain  as  he  can  be  that  he  has  accomplished 
what  others  have  failed  to  do,  viz  ,  raised  a  hybrid 
with  Lrelia  Digbyana  as  the  seed-beariDg  parent. 
Cypripedium  callosum  Sanders  x  C.  niveum,  and 
other  promising  seedlings  are  progressing  in  size, 
and  a  good  plant  of  Sophro-Cattleya  x  (C.  bicolor  x 
S.  grandiflora)  is  expanding  its  flowers,  from  which 
the  elongated  labellum  indicating  C.  bicolor  has 
protruded  even  from  the  half- formed  buds.  Cypripe- 
dium insigneSanderre,  C.  i.  Youngianum,  C.  i.  Ernesti, 
and  other  yellow  •  flowered  forms  of  C.  insigne  ; 
the  noble  C.  insigne  Harefleld  Hall  variety,  C.  x 
Leeanum  giganteum  superbum,  C.  x  MicNabbia- 
num,  and  several  of  C.  '  Haynaldo-Chamberlaini, 
which  is,  eo  far,  the  handsomest  of  the  C.  C'ham- 
berlainianum  crosses,  are  in  bloom.  Besides  these, 
the  house  contained  a  selection  of  rare  hybrids, 
such  as  C.  x  Marshallianum,  whose  handsomely- 
marked  leaves  are  to  some  as  interesting  as  flowers. 

The  next  house  was  chiefly  filled  with  hybrid 
Cattleyas  and  Ladio-Cattleyas,  among  them  being 
the  remarkable  L.-C.  <  Decia  alba.  The  third 
house  visited  had  seedling  Cypripediums,  arranged 
together  with  Beveral  fine  specimens  of  Phalse- 
nopsis  Esmeralda  Buyssensana,  with  several  spikes 
on  each  plant  ;  Cypripedium  x  Wilmslowianum 
(insigne  Chantini  •  Harrisianum),  a  grand  flower  ; 
C.  x  Morgani.T,  and  others  in  bloom.  In  the 
fourth  house  visited  were  noted  a  fine  selection  of 
distinct  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis, 
including  the  pure  white  form  ;  and  the  variety 
Ashworthianum,  a  pretty  thing  with  white  flowers, 
having  a  delicate  pink  veining  on  the  lip.  Among 
the  dark  coloured  varieties  some  very  showy 
flowers  were  remarked 

The  cool  house  was  filled  with  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  &c  ,  some  few  of  which  were  in  bloom. 
Overhead  were  suspended  nearly  the  entire  stock 
of  plants  in  this  country  of  Laalia  majalis  alba,  the 
flowering  of  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  great 
expectation  ;  together  with  white  forms  of  Lielia 
pumula. 

In  the  large  Cattleya-houses,  some  of  them  were 
maturing  seed  capsules,  the  produce  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  rich  in  interesting  things  ;  one  spe  cially 
noted  being  Lycaste  Skinneri  Acguloa  Ruckeii. 
In  this  house  as  maDy  of  the  white,  or  nearly 
white  forms  of  Liulia  purpurata  as  can  be  obtained 
were  brought  together,  and  in  flower  wereMaxillaria 
Lindeni,  and  several  fine  plants  of  the  dark 
purplish-chocolate  coloured  Masdevallia  Roezli,  and 
other  showy  species. 

The    Cvpripedium  house    had    a  good   show  of 


varieties  of  C.  insigne,  iocluding  most  of  the  clear 
yellow  -  coloured  varieties,  C.  x  Ashworthianum 
(Leeanum    superbum  selligerum     majus),    C. 

Arthurianum  "  Hareti=ld  variety," many  C.  Spicer- 
ianum  and  C.  Charlesuortbi,  several  showy  crosses 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  a  good  selection  of 
Selenipediums. 

The  large  ornamental  house,  in  which  Musa. 
Cavendishi  fruits  each  year,  ihe  plants  producing 
their  fruits  alternately,  the  roof  was  furnished  with 
specimen  plants  of  varieties  of  Lajlia  anceps,  oS 
Laslia  Digbyana,  and  others  whici  are  found  to 
thrive  in  this  manner,  huDg  abjve  the  foliage 
plants. 

Oki-hids  at  Kew. 

Just  now  the  following  species  among  others  may 
be  seen  atKew: — Bulbophyllum  Medusa-,  with  long, 
thread-like  perianth-segments,  the  flowers  aggre- 
gated in  globose  heads  ;  Calanthe  Warpuri,  a  low- 
growing  species,  with  white  flowers,  from  Madagas- 
car ;  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  an  old  species,  but  very 
lovely  in  its  delicate  lilac  and  soft  yellow  shadeB. 
Cynorchis  purpurascens,  is  a  singular,  low  growing 
species  with  broad,  oblong  leaves,  and  violet 
flowers,  with  a  much-divided  lip,  and  a  long  spur  ; 
Dendrobium  Phal.unopsis,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O. 
varicosum,  and  numerous  Cypripediums  contribute 
to  make  the  house  more  full  of  bloom  than  might 
have  been  expected  at  this  season. 

Cattleva  Labiata  "  Mrs.  J.  Bbadshaw,"  &<j. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  belonging  to  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  Esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Southgate,  is  one  that 
contains  many  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
including  several  beautiful  varieties  having  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals.  Among  them  Cattleya. 
labiata  "Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw,"  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  its  flowers  being  large,  of  fine  form,  and 
the  lip  especially  fine.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  tinge 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  one  of  delicate  blush 
on  the  front  lobe.  Its  white  flowers  are  seen  at  their 
best  when  the  plant  is  associated  with  the  richly- 
coloured  varieties.  Cattleya  x  Mantini  grows 
very  vigorously  in  this  collection,  and  the  plants 
have  again  flowered  profusely  this  year. 


Nursery  Notes. 


BEGONIAS  IX  WINTER  AT  MESSRS. 
VEITCH  and  SONS,  Ltd. 


J. 


The  race  of  Begonias  obtained  from  B.  socotrana 
crossed  with  other  species  and  varieties,  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  winter  flowering  plants  for  the 
conservatory.  It  also  has  an  interest  botanically, 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  B.  socotrana. 
has  crossed  with  species  widely  different  from  it, 
and  from  each  other.  In  every  case  its  influence^ 
has  been  so  great,  that  its  characters  predominate- 
in  the  crosses  obtained  from  it.  Winn  it  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Balfour,  exactly  twenty  years 
ago,  from  the  hot  and  dry  island  of  Socotia,  "one> 
of  the  last  places  in  the  world  in  which  a  Begonia- 
could  have  been  expected  to  occur,"  it  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  because 
of  its  handsome,  orbicular,  peltate  leaves,  and 
bright  rose-pink  flowers,  which  were  developed  in 
December — "  a  season  when  such  a  plant  is  doubly 
welcome  to  the  cultivator,  as  the  Begonias  of  the- 
Andes,  which  made  so  magnificent  a  show  in  the 
conservatory  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  are  then  all  long  past  flowering.''  Another 
peculiar  character  it  possesses  is,  that  of  persistent 
flowers,  as  they  last  at  least  a  mouth  on  the  plant, 
and  finally  shrivel  rather  than  drop  off. 

These  characters  naturally  gave  this  Begonia 
a  special  interest  withhybridisers,  slid  in  1SS5  the- 
first  hybrid  between  it  and  a  tuberous  Andean 
Begonia  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  ;'ons, 
who  named  it  "John  Heal,"  in  compliment  to  this 
clever  plant-breeder.  Compared  with  the  lovely 
hybrids  since  raised  for  Messrs.  Veitch  by  Mr. 
Heal,   the   first  is   peihap3   the  best  in   point  o>£ 
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attractiveness.  No  fewer  thaD  thirteen  hybrids  have 
Ibeen  raised  by  him  from  B.  socotrana,  crossed  with 
different  varieties  of  the  popular  tuberous  Begonias 
■of  Andean  origin. 

t\  V\  liilst  this  spec'es  crosses  so  readily  with  other 
species  and  varieties  of  Begonia,  it  is  noteworthy 
that   in   every  case,  so  far.   the  progeny  has  been 


the  Socotra  plant  with  B.  Dregei,  a  South  African 
species  of  little  or  no  horticultural  merit,  but  when 
mairied  to  the  Socotra  species  by  M.  Lemoine  it 
produced  the  plint  which  is  perhap3  most 
abundantly  reprasented  of  all  Begonias  in  gardens 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Veitchian  hybrids  bid  fair  to  provide  a  race 


the  work  of  improvement  will  proceed  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  are  never  satisfied  !  Anyone  who 
saw  the  beautiful  new  hybrids  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  will  probably  feel  that  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  already  ;  and  if  he  has 
seen  the  thousands  of  plant?,  comprising  a  dozen  or 


Fig.  115. — winter-flowering  begonia  "mrs.  jno.  heal":  flowers  deep  rose,     (see  r.  372.) 


sterile  in  both  sexes  ;  consequently,  no  secondary 
hybrids  have  been  obtained.  The  hybrids  are, 
therefore,  perpetuated  only  by  means  of  cuttings  ; 
fortunately,  however,  these  are  produced  readily 
-enough. 

Other  breeders  have  obtained  hybrids  from 
B.  socotrana,  one  of  the  very  best  being  that 
named  Gloire  de  Lorraine,   the  result  of  crossing 


of  winter-flowering  Begonia-!,  wuich^will  have  as 
great  a  value,  possibly  greater,  than  the  summer- 
(lowering  tuberous  race.  Already  there  are  pinks, 
carmines,  and  crimsons  among  them,  single  as  well 
as  double-Bowered,  and  in  size  they  have  reached 
a  diameter  of  flower  of  nearly  4  inches.  Mr.  Heal 
is  now  workiog  for  white  and  yellow  hybrids. 
If  only  the  sterility  of  the  race  can   be  overcome, 


so  hybrids  in  the  Feltham  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  he  will  be  inclined  to  hold  that  nothing 
further  is  needed. 

I  saw  there,  in  mid-November,  a  house  100  feet 
long,  filled  with  plants  in  5  -  inch  pots,  almost 
every  one  a  ball  or  pyramid  of  leaves  a  foot  high, 
crowned  with  a  loose  head  of  brilliantly- coloured 
flowers.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  set   down  the 
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names  of  these  Veitchian  hybrids  with  the  year  of 
their  distribution,  and  a  brief  description  of  each  : — 

Adonis  (18S7). — Flowers  single,  3  inches  wide, 
the  inner  petals  much  narrower  than  the  outer, 
rosy-crimson,  paler  towards  the  centre. 

Ensign'  (1896).— Male  flowers  2£  inches,  the 
petals  nearly  equal,  rich  rose-pink,  the  stamens 
replaced  by  a  disk  like  cluster  of  small  petals, 
which  are  at  first  pink,  afterwards  bright  yellow- 
green  :  female  single.  Flower-stalks  self-support- 
ing. Plants  IS  inches  high,  bearing  about  twenty 
open  flowers,  are  beautiful  objects. 

John  Heal  (1885).— A  small  plant  with  elegant 
racemes  of  flowers  of  a  bright  cerise  colour. 

Julius  (1S97).— The  flowers  of  this  are  perfectly 
double,  Carnation-like,  blush-pink,  2  inches  wide, 
the  pedicels  too  slender  to  carry  the  flowers 
upright  without  support,  a  fault  common  to  all  the 
really  double  Begonias. 

Mrs.  J.  Heal  (1895).— Flowers  3  inches  wide,  the 
petals  equal  and  overlapping,  rich  rosy-red,  pro- 
duced freely  on  plants  a  foot  high.  An  excellent 
decorative  plant.     (See  fig.  115,  p.  371.) 

Mrs.  James  H.  Veitch  (1900).  — A  new  hybrid  of 
exceptional  merit.  The  stems  are  short,  tufted  ; 
the  leaves  slightly  concave,  3  to  4  inches  across  ; 
racemes  erect,  loose  ;  flowers  31  inches  wide,  the 
petals  oblong,  equal,  anthers  bright  yellow,  stigmas 
orange  scarlet  The  flowers  might  be  called 
magnified  flowers  of  B.  socotrana,  which  they 
exactly  resemble  in  their  beautiful  clear  rose-pink 
colour.  A  plant  a  foot  high,  bore  twenty- eight 
perfect  flowers,  most  of  which  had  been  open  over 
three  weeks. 

Myra  (1S97). — A  robust  grower,  remarkable  for 
its  long  arching  or  drooping  racemes  of  single 
carmine-rose  flowers,  3  inches  across.  A  good  plant 
for  basket-culture. 

Success  (1S95).  —  Resembles  EnsigD,  but  is 
darker  in  colour,  and  the  disk-like  yellow-green 
central  petals  are  more  conspicuous.  It  is  free- 
flowering,  and  the  stalks  are  self-supporting. 

Sylvia  (lS99).-Similar  to  Julius,  but  darker  in 
colour,  and  the  inner  petals  shorter. 

Venus. — Like  Winter  Cheer,  but  the  flowers  are 
smaller  and  single  ;  the  plant  is  of  compact  bushy 
habit. 

Winter  Cheer  (1897). —A  beautiful  plant; 
erect,  sturdy,  free-flowering,  the  flowers  3  inches 
wide,  the  petals  equal,  rich  rose  carmine,  the  male 
flowers  with  a  disk-like  cluster  of  small  carmine 
petals  instead  of  stamens,  females  five-petalled, 
almost  circular  in  outline.  Plants  15  inches  high 
bore  twenty  to  thirty  open  flowers. 

Winter  Perfection  (1898).— Similar  to  Ensign, 
but  flowers  larger  and  coloured  rose-pink,  semi- 
double  3  inches  wide,  the  stalks  self-supporting. 
Plants  a  foot  through  bore  twenty  or  more  open 
flowers. 

Owing  to  their  persistent  flowers,  these  Begonias 
make  a  display  from  mid- October  to  February,  the 
first  to  flower  being  Mrs.  Heal  and  Myra,  all  the 
others  expanding  about  a  month  later,  except 
Winter  Cheer,  which  is  not  fully  out  till  December. 

The  following  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  Begonias  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Heal.  The 
plants  have  not  a  distinct  tuber  like  the  Andean 
Begonias,  the  base  of  the  stem  remaining  alive 
unless  the  rest  is  too  dry,  when  this  stem  perishes, 
and  the  plant  is  consequently  weakened.  After 
the  flowers  are  over,  the  plants  should  be  rested  in 
a  dry  greenhouse,  but  a  little  water  should  be  given 
occasionally.  They  are  started  again  the  last  week 
in  May,  when  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repotted  into  a  mixture  of  loam  two-thirds, 
peat  one-sixth,  leaf -mould  one  sixth,  and  sand.  In 
August  the  tops  are  taken  off  for  cuttings,  and  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit.  The  plants  are  kept  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  cooler  than  for 
Gloxinias,  warmer  than  for  the  Andean  tuberous 
sorts.  The  final  shift  is  into  5-inch  pots.  Fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  or  "  XL- All,"  may  be  neces- 


sary to  keep  down  insect  pests.  For  Begonia-mite 
(often  called  rust),  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap  and 
sulphur  in  equal  proportions  is  a  certain  cure  when 
used  several  times  as  a  dip.  Cuttings  put  in  during 
August,  make  nice  little  flowering  plants  by 
November.    W.  W. 


Alpine  Garden. 

SEDUM  SPECTABILE  ROSEUM. 
Though  the  type  species  is  one  of  the  easiest 
plants  to  multiply  by  division,  there  is  proof  that 
numbers  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  number  of  poorly  coloured  forms 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation.  When  a 
distinct  variety  of  worth  springs  up,  the  trouble  of 
raising  a  mass  of  worthless  seedlings  is  forgotten  in 
the  gratification  of  having  something  to  be  proud 
of.  The  roseate  colour  of  the  bloom  is  of  a  very 
deep  shade  ;  and  in  regard  to  habit,  the  variety  is 
much  bolder,  rather  taller,  and  the  individual 
flower-heads  larger  and  fuller  than  the  type.  At 
any  time  of  the  year  the  colour  would  be  welcomed 
in  so  good  and  easily-managed  a  subject,  but  at  this 
season,  when  flowers  and  dwarf  plants  in  particular 
are  becoming  scarcer,  such  a  plant  is  very  valuable 
for  the  fine  display  of  colour,  of  a  rosy- crimson,  its 
flower-heads  create.  E.  J. 

ACONITUM  AUTUMNALE. 
This  plant  is  one  of  those  herbaceous  plants 
which  are  much  benefited  by  replanting  once  in 
three  years,  for  if  left  longer  than  this  in  the  same 
place  it  almost  disappears.  Here  it  commenced 
to  flower  this  year  on  October  19.  A  few  spikes 
are  fully  developed,  and  some  of  these  have  not  a 
flower  open,  which  shows  that  it  is  one  of  our 
latest  herbaceous  flowers.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
bright  blue  colour,  which  is  much  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  A.  napellus.  It  withstands  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Bel  voir  Castle  Gardens. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


HOW  HYPHJENE  VENTRICOSA  PROTECTS 
ITSELF  FROM  FIRE. 
When  travelling  from  Salem  to  Windhoek 
through  Otjimbiogwe,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  garden  of  the  station,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Hyphiene,  the  sight  of  which  confirmed  me  in  my 
intention,  not  to  stop  until  I  should  find  myself 
under  the  lofty  crowns  of  these  noble  Palms  in  their 
native  habitat.  In  Windhoek,  I  found  in  the 
Governor's  garden  a  smaller,  but  from  the  root 
upwards,  a  two-stemmed  specimen,  and  like  the 
Otjimbingwe  plant,  very  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Arriving  at  Grootfontine,  my  first  proceeding  was 
to  enquire  where  the  Palm  forest  was.  My  host 
gave  me  an  opera-glass,  and  showed  from  south-west 
to  south-east,  where  I  could  recognise,  even  with 
unassisted  eyes,  a  peculiar  bluish  narrow  stripe 
along  the  horizon.  With  the  glass  I  could  resolve 
that  strip  iuto  the  crowns  of  Palms.  About  the 
enormous  grass  plain,  which  I  had  to  cross  in  order 
to  get  to  the  Palm  forest,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save 
that  it  is  sprinkled  here  with  Tarchonanthus  cam- 
phoratus  (Dutch  Vahlbosches)  ;  there  with  solitary 
Acacia  Giraftaj,  and  groups  of  A.  heteracantha.  A 
violet  Orobanche,  parasitic  apparently  upon  grass 
roots,  is  common.  Approaching  the  Palms,  I 
observed  here  and  there,  small  bushes  of  Palms, 
10  to  15  feet  high,  consisting  of  four  to  six,  and 
more  stems,  springing  up  from  one  point.  They 
increase  in  number  as  one  comes  nearer  to  the 
forest,  and  form  a  real  belt  around  it.  This  is  not 
so  thick  as  it  seems  to  be  from  a  distance,  but  is 
rather  thio,  and  contains  more  other  trees  than 
Palms,  such  as  Rhus  lancea.  Acacia  Giraffre  and 
heteracantha,  and  three  shrubby  Acacias.  Upon  a 
square  of  100  yards,  are  not  more  than  two  to  ten 
high  stemmed  Palms,  but  at  least  twenty- five  to 
thirty  shrubby  ones. 


The  observations  which  I  made  during  the 
three  days'  sojourn  among  the  Palm3  are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  are  rather  interesting.  One  Hypheene- 
seed  never  produces  a  single  stem,  but  is  usually  a 
Palm-bush  with  three  to  ten  stems.  I  have  neverseen 
three  or  more  full-grown  stems  ascending  from  one 
common  root,  and  only  on  three  occasions  two  stems. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  central,  or  main- 
shoot  of  a  bush  begins  to  form  its  real  smooth  stem,. 
the  surrounding  shoots  die  off  one  after  the  other, 
as  they  are  not  required  any  more  as  a  protection 
to  the  main  stem  against  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
grass  fires.  The  fires  begin  every  year  with  the- 
end  of  May,  and  only  end  with  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  i.e.,  October,  November.  They  run> 
very  quickly  over  a  plain,  and  the  peripheral 
shoots  of  the  Palm-bushes  are  perfectly  fit  to  pro- 
tect the  central  one.  This  is  not  at  all  a  specula- 
tion of  mine,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  have  seen  many 
hundreds  of  such  Palm  -  bushes  whose  peripheral 
shoots  were  most  badly  injured  by  running  fire, 
whilst  of  the  central  one  in  such  cases  only  the 
chlorophyll  of  the  lower  leaves  was  killed  by  the 
dry  heat,  looking  therefore  faded  green,  but  this  was- 
never  a  serious  damage.  When  I  consider  the 
innumerable  quantity  of  Palm-bushes  in  this  district, 
and  further,  the  almost  entire  lack  of  crownlesa 
dead  stems,  and  thirdly,  that  nobody  makes  use  of 
the  beautiful  straight  smooth  stems  on  account  of 
their  enormous  weight,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion* 
that  the  number  of  Palms  is  greatly  increasing,  and 
not  diminishing,  as  is  the  opinion  of  other  travellers. 
The  bushmen  are  its  natural  propagators  ;  they  col- 
lect in  October  to  December  the  ripe  fruits,  of  which, 
they  eat  the  dry  husk.  This  has  a  quite  agreeable 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  St.  John's  Bread.  The 
large  nuts  containing  an  ivory-like  extremely  hards 
kernel,  are  thrown  away  as  valueless,  and  germi- 
nate readily  after  the  first  copious  rains.  The  soil, 
in  which  the  Hypha?ne  grows,  is  in  some  places  an> 
excellent  quite  black  sandy  one,  mixed  with  big 
pieces  of  a  recent  limestone;  in  other  localities  it 
is  a  fine  red  quartz  sand.  Dialer,  Windhoek,  German 
S.-W.  Africa,  August  31,  1900. 

Dipodium  tandanum  (Bailey,  n.  sp.). 

Growth  of  plant  resembling  a  Pandanus.  Stems- 
2  or  more  feet  long,  adhering  to  tree  -  trunks" 
like  some  kinds  of  Pandanus  or  Freycinetia, 
often  exceeding  1  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat 
compressed,  the  internodes  of  the  lower  naked 
portion  of  the  stems  seldom  much  exceeding- 
h  -  inch  long.  Leaves  distichous,  very  close 
together,  1  to  2  feet  long,  sessile  and  tapering 
from  2J  inches  broad  to  an  acute  apex  ;  longitu- 
dinal nerves  very  prominent,  two  to  three  on  either 
side  of  midrib,  often  with  a  strong  transverse  nerve 
below  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  R.aceme  with  the- 
peduncle  about  1}  foot  long.  Flowers  about 
twelve.  Bracts  of  peduncle  two  or  three,  distant., 
larger  than  those  subtending  the  flowers,  ovate- 
acuminate,  about  2J  lines  long,  glabrous,  green. 
Pedicel  with  ovary  about  16  lines  long,  slender,, 
white.  Sepals  about  1  inch  long,  i  lines  broad, 
oblong,  bluntly  acuminate,  witf>  deep-red  blotches 
on  the  back,  faintly  showing,,  on  the  face  of  each 
segment.  Petals  like  the"  sepals,  but  smaller. 
Labellum  erect,  about  8  lines  long,  three-lobed, 
the  lateral  ones  reduced  to  small  white  teeth,  one- 
on  either  side  of  and  embracing  the  base  of  the 
column  ;  the  basal  spur  short  and  broad,  the  sides- 
of  the  middle  lobe  flatly  folded  back  from  the 
centre,  and  nearly  against  each  other  ;  disc-plates 
three,  rosy-purple,  their  margins  densely  covered 
with  flat  white  glands,  giving  a  velvety  appearance 
to  the  face  of  the  lobe.  Column  short,  thick,  white? 
at  the  base,  the  upper  portion  yellow.  Anther-lid 
small.     Pollen-masses  oval,  light-coloured. 

Hab.  :  Near  Samarai,  W.  E  Armit.  The  illus- 
tration is  from  a  plant  I  brought  from  New  Guinea 
in  1S98,  and  now  (March)  flowering  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Brisbane.  The  nearest  ally  of  the  present' 
species  is  D.  paludosum,  Reich b.  f. ,  of  India. 
F.  Hanson  Bailey,  in  "  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal,"  April,  1900,  plates  clxxxvii.  and  clx.rxviii. 
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CvrRirEDiuM    x    V'Mir  vak.  Hallii  (C.  Roths- 
OHILDIANUM    x  C.    H00KEK.1-:  VAK.    Volonte- 

VNUM). 

American  Qardeninn  of  October  13  last  gives 
3  full  -  page  illustration  of  a  stately  -  looking 
new  Cypripedium,  together  with  the  following 
description  : — 

"This  hybrid  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
those  obtained  from  C.  Rothschildianum.  It  was 
raised  by  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  England, 
blooming  for  the  first  time  in  August,  1900. 
Although  the  general  ground  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  greenish,  they  are  sufficiently  suffused  with 
yellow  to  be  brilliant.  Unlike  the  Rothschildianum 
hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  by  using  0. 
Curtisii  and  C.  ciliolare,  the  flowers  are  delicate 
and  graceful  in  outline,  and  more  pleasing  in  colour. 
The  variety  here  described  is  named  in  honour  of 
John  G.  Hall.  Foliage  prettily  reticulated,  the 
leaves  oblong  ;  scipe  reddish-brown,  pubescent, 
bearing  three  flowers  ;  upper  sepal  broadly 
ovate,  about  2  inches  across,  greenish,  veins 
brownish  -  purple,  only  the  outermost  ones  ex- 
tending to  the  base,  none  extending  to  the 
apex  ;  upper  half  rolled  back  ;  lower  sepal  similar 
in  form,  smaller ;  petals  about  4  inches  long,  the 
margins  sparingly  ciliate,  yellowish,  tinged  with 
brownish  purple  at  the  apices,  spotted  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  along  the  veins  ;  labellum 
brownish-purple,  swollen  below,  contracted  above 
intermediate  between  the  two  parents  ;  staminodium 
notched  at  the  broad  free  end,  tapering  to  the 
base  (September  29,  1900).  (lakes  Ames." 


IRIS    URMIENSIS. 

A  new  Oncocyclus  Iris  (tig.  116),  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  from 
4he  mountainous  district  near  the  lake  Urmiah  in 
north-west  Persia,  and  first  flowered  by  them  in  their 
(nursery  in  May  last.  This  very  acceptable  species 
is  in  its  way  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  giant- 
flowered  Iris  Gartesii.  In  the  flowers  of  the  Onco- 
cyclus group  of  Irises  we  hitherto  have  been  only 
familiar  with  the  subdued  tones  of  grey,  purple, 
■or  brown,  mottled  aud  splashed  with  often 
velvety  black,  but  of  the  existence  of  a  pure 
■crimson-coloured  Oncocyclus  surely  no  one  could 
■ever  have  thought.  It  is  the  latter  colour, 
-deeper  or  lighter,  according  to  the  different 
varieties  which  the  flowers  of  the  Iris  urmi- 
■ansis  have  assumed.  The  usuai  central  patch 
or  signal  on  the  lip  is  absent  in  this  species,  and 
-a  deep  orange-coloured  beard  takes  its  place.  The 
foliage  is  of  the  usual  Oncocyclus  type,  narrow  and 
falcate,  the  plant  growing  to  the  height  of  the 
well-known  Iris  iberica,  the  rhizomes  also  being  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  flowers  are  more  or  less 
sweetly  scented,  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
flowers  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  which  are  almost 
invariably  without  fragrance.  The  name  urmiensis 
has  been  given  to  it  with  the  approval  of  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  to  whom  flowering  specimens  were 
submitted  in  May  last,  and  from  whom  the  full 
scientific  description  may  soon  be  expected  to 
appear  in  these  pages.  John  Hoorj,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   NOTES. 

■Chrysanthemums  in  France. — On  my  way  to 
the  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show,  I  broke  the 
journey  at  Calais  for  the  purpose  of  going  off  the 
-.nam  line  to  a  place  called  Bailleul,  to  see  the 
recently  erected  horticultural  establishmentfounded 
by  Mr.  Anatole  Cordonnier.  When  I  first  made 
this  gentleman's  acquaintance,  thirteen  years  ago, 
he  was  but  an  amateur,  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  his 
place  in  Roubaix  in  1S89.  Since  then  what  changes  ! 
What  an  enormous  development  involving  immense 
thought,  and  almost  unlimited  expense. 

M.  Anatole  Cordonnier. 
My  prime  object  being  to  see  Chrysanthemums,  I 
do    not    intend    to   weary   the    reader    with   dry 


statistics  concerning  this  horticultural  factory,  for 
that  is  precisely  what  it  is  It  must  therefore 
suffice  to  say  that  it  consists  of  fourteen  large  Vine 
and  Peach-houses,  ISO  mitres  long  by  S\  metres 
wide.  Two  huge  glass  structures,  SO  metres  long 
by  IS  metres  in  width  and  6  metres  high.  Then 
there  are  ten  Peach-houses  40  metres  long,  and 
thirteen  small  greenhouses  filled  with  upwards  of 
100,000  Palms,  Araucarias,  &c.  The  area  is  about 
35  acres,  and  so  far  as  its  purpose  goes,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  France.  A  light  railway, 
with  trucks  drawn  by  dogs,  is  laid  down  for  con- 
venience of  transport,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings, stores,  offices  and  warehouses  are  lighted  with 
electricity,  including  the  greenhouses  and  potting- 
sheds.  For  the  purpose  of  heating,  120  truck-loads 
of  coal  were  used  last  year,  and  the  staff  of  workers 
consists  of  about  100  men  and  women.  The  pro- 
ducts are  Plums  in  June,  and  Cherries  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  This  year  107,500 
Peaches  were  grown  under  glass,  and  a  crop  of 
50  tons  of   l  Irapes.   the   principal   varieties   being 
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Fig.  116.— iris  cemiexsis.    (§  r«at.  size.) 


Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  &c. 

Mr.  Cordonnier  is  also  the  inventor  of  two 
manures— one  for  fruit  being  called  "  Grapperies,'' 
the  other  for  flowers  being  known  as  "  Papilion." 

On  arriving  at  Bailleul  Station,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  town, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  provinces  in 
France.  The  Grapperies  du  Nord,  by  which  the 
establishment  is  known,  lies  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  up  the  street  leading  from  the  station,  and 
once  there  the  visitor  has  certainly  something  to 
accomplish  before  attempting  to  catch  his  train 
back. 

Chrysanthemums  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
although  Dahlias  were  still  in  full  flower,  and  many 
other  interesting  subjects  ;  but  time  was  limited, 
and  the  task  of  inspecting  upwards  of  40,000  pots 
of  Chrysanthemums,  all  specimen  plants,  each 
bearing  from  three  to  five  large  exhibition  blooms, 
was  not  a  light  one,  and  had  to  be  accomplished 
within  a  limited  time.  Most  of  the  varieties  are 
grown  for  the  Paris  market,  and  are  cut  with  long 
stems  of  2  or  3  feet  at  least.     For  this  purpose  only 


those  kinds  that  lend  themselves  to  the  object  in 
view  are  employed,  the  number  of  varieties  being 
about  250.  The  plants  are  housed  in  the  two 
largest  vineries  in  long  rowB  in  batches,  not  in  the 
formal  sloping  banks  as  we  generally  see  them  here 
in  England  at  the  trade  growers  and  importers. 
One  of  the  most  popular  is  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
pale  silvery -mauve,  of  which  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  monstrous  blooms.  Another  favourite 
is  Madame  Therese  Mazuyer,  a  very  large  white 
Japanese,  with  medium  sized  grooved  florets  ; 
Madame  Louis  Remy,  the  white  sport  ;  and  M. 
Louis  Remy,  the  fine  golden  yellow  sport  from 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  are  in  splendid  form,  and 
largely  grown.  Other  big  blooms  are  found  in 
President  Nonin,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  and 
Duke  of  York.  One  of  the  prettiest  was  the 
pinkish-rose  M.  B.  Verlot.  A  huge  batch  of 
gigantic  golden-yellow  Phtebus  was  a  dazzling  sight. 
Heroine  d'Orleans  is  not  much  grown  in  England, 
but  in  France  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  whites.  Very  grand  was  a  mass  of  N.  C.  S. 
Jubilee,  whose  noble,  solid  looking,  incurved, 
silvery-pink  blooms,  formed  quite  a  striking  feature 
of  the  display.  Other  varieties  used  for  this 
purpose  appear  to  be  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Elaine,  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  whose  wonderful  mingling  of  soft  Balmon- 
rose  and  gold  was  delightfully  effective  ;  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth,  Viviand  Morel,  extra  large  ;  the  new 
yellow  Francois  Pilon,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  and 
several  others. 

Large  specimen  plants,  freely  flowered  in  pots, 
are  also  grown  in  good  numbers,  and  made  a  tine 
display.  Most  of  them  carry  from  twenty- five  to 
fifty  large  sized  blooms  on  a  plant,  the  varieties 
mostly  employed  for  this  purpose  being  Elaine, 
yellow;  Mme.  Louis  Remy,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry, 
and  Princesse  Bessaraba  de  Braucovan,  in  whites  ; 
M.  B.  Verlot,  pink;  M.  Louis  Remy.  yellow; 
Mme.  Geraud,  blush ;  Souvenir  de  Suzanne,  J. 
Lightfoot,  H.  Martinet,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
and  one  or  two  good  standard  sorts  of  good  repute. 

The  other  large  greenhouse  contained  many 
plants  of  the  varieties  already  named,  but  we 
noticed  in  addition  to  those  Mme.  F.  Daupias,  a 
tine  golden-yellow  ;  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Oceana, 
Zephores,  in  the  same  colour  ;  and  Charles  Davis, 
beautiful  in  colour ;  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Madame  Robert  de  Massy,  a  grand  purple  ;  and 
Lionel  Humphreys. 

M.    AlTGUSTE   NONIN. 

On  the  following  day  I  reached  Paris  after  an 
all-night  journey,  but  knowing  that  preparations 
for  the  great  international  show  were  being  made, 
I  hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  city  to  Chatillon- 
sous-Bagneux,  where  the  somewhat  promising  new 
raiser,  M.  Auguste  Nonin  lives,  and  whom  I 
visited  when  in  Paris  last  year.  Here  was  to  be 
seen  a  very  large  collection  of  unnamed  seedlings 
in  various  stages  of  their  existence,  many  of  them 
under  trial  for  the  first  and  second  year,  and  many 
of  them  promising  to  become  formidable  rivals  to 
older  sorts.  From  what  I  saw  there  last  year 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  supposing  that 
M.  Nonin's  seedlings  will  before  long  make  their 
way  on  the  exhibition  tables  of  our  English  shows. 
Besides  the  unnamed  seedlings,  there  was  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  from  all  sources  of 
everything  newest  and  best  in  Chrysanthemums. 
Some  of  those  raised  by  M.  Nonin  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  have  already  been  put  into  com- 
merce, and  are  beginning  to  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  English  growers  ;  Madame  Gabrielle 
Debrie,  Si.  Frederic  Darpias,  Emile  Nonin,  Ama- 
teur Sechaplais,  Frederic  Bauer,  Princesse  Alice 
de  Monaco,  being  some  of  the  beet. 

There  are,  however,  others  equally  promising. 
Figaro  is  a  large  spreading  Japanese,  with  flat 
florets  of  a  bright  red  crimson  colour,  with  a  deep 
golden  reverse  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Bellerand  is 
a  big  one  of  the  Prefet  Robert  type ;  Madame 
Geo.  Mazuyer,  a  fine  pale  purple-rose  ;  M.  Jacob 
Holtzer,  a  big  golden-yellow,  with  long  drooping 
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florets,  curly  at  the  t'p3  ;  Leopold  Clerc,  a  fine 
golden  amber ;  Madame  Camillo  Blanc,  a  clear 
buttery-yellow,  very  fine  and  distinct ;  M.  A. 
Charvet,  a  deep  velvety  crimson,  with  gold  reverse. 
Several  others  which  are  to  be  distributed  next 
season,  and  worthy  of  note,  are  Ceres,  Auguste 
Leroy,  Dr.  Hondevux,  Paris  1!IOO,  Emile  Deseine. 

The  Paris  Show. 

At  the  Paris  show  novelties  were  in  abundance. 
Many,  however,  were  not  shown  in  proper  form, 
and  their  merits  could  not  be  properly  appraised. 
The  best  lot  were  unquestionably  those  staged  by 
M.  Ernest  Calvat,  who  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  in 
vases,  several  blooms  of  each  sort,  being  presented 
in  a  condition  not  equalled  by  any  other  exhibitor 
of  his  own  nationality.  Of  these,  Roi  Soleil  was  a 
fine  large  golden-yellow  :  Croix  du  Sud,  an  immense 
white  Japanese  ;  Paver  Radailli,  curious  in  colour, 
being  a  mingling  of  pink  and  mauve,  the  blooms 
very  large  and  globular  ;  Brinchila,  large  Japanese 
with  a  peculiar  whorl,  centre  of  dull  purple- 
amaranth  ;  Regina,  an  immense  white.  Jungfrau, 
M.  Waldeck  Rousseau,  Chais,  Brumaire  Uraine, 
Etoile  du  Nord,  Lona,  are  all  worth  looking  out 
for  next  season ;  but  the  best  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  undoubtedly  Calvat's  Sun,  a  grand  large 
yellow  of  fine  proportions,  and  great  purity  of  tint. 
This  alone  was  well  worthy  of  the  great  raiser's 
reputatic  n. 

If  any  evidence  were  required  of  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
we  should  certainly  feel  disposed  to  point  to  the 
very  fine  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  that  it  staged 
at  the  recent  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show.  No 
other  Society  specially  devoted  to  a  particular 
flower  has  ever  undertaken  the  task  of  exhibiting 
on  the  continent  in  a  collective  capacity,  but  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  done  so.  The  collection  was  supplied 
by  various  members,  it  numbered  in  the  aggregate 
about  300  varieties,  and  included  every  type  of  the 
flower,  from  the  single  floweriDg  to  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  Japanese.  The  display  was  very 
artistically  arranged  by  Messrs.  Waterer,  Bevan, 
and  Whitby,  with  the  result  that  it  was  much 
admired  by  the  visitors,  and  the  jury  who  awarded 
it  a  1st  prizj.  Three  First  class  Certificates  were 
also  awarded  to  novelties  in  the  exhibit. 

Colonial  Chrysanthemums. 
Last  season  there  was  every  promise  of  something 
like  rivalry  between  our  colonial  raisers  and  those 
nearer  home.  This  has  certainly  been  realised  this 
autumn,  for  at  several  of  our  leading  trade  growers 
and  importers  the  colonial  seedlings  have  been  very 
much  to  the  front.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood, 
has  an  interesting  collection  of  seedlings  raised  by 
Mr.  T.  Pockett,  of  Melbourne,  some  of  the  more 
modern  of  which  are  destined  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  at  English  exhibitions.  Charles  Longley, 
Matthew  Smith,  Ernest  Betsworth,  C.  J.  Salter, 
Miss  Ida  Barwood,  Sir  George  White,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Redhead,  Millicent  Richardson,  Mermaid,  and 
several  others  appear  to  be  the  most  striking  from 
this  source.  At  Swanley,  Messrs.  Hy.  Cannell  & 
Sons  have  also  a  large  number  of  Australian 
seedlings,  chiefly  the  product  of  Messrs.  Brunning 
&  Kerslake.  Without  specially  describing  them, 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  some  of  the  best 
of  these  appear  to  be  Sydney  Brunnirg,  a  fine 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Mrs.  Frank  Gray  Smith,  golden- 
bronze  ;  Admiral,  white  ;  Hector  Brunning,  Aus- 
tralian Monarch,  Marjory,  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  &c.  O.  Harman  Payne. 

Chrysanthemums  Flowering  in  October 
brighten  the  borders  of  herbaceous  perennials  after 
the  usual  occupants  have  ceased  to  flower.  They 
may  either  be  grown  in  pots  during  the  summer, 
in  readineBS  for  planting  at  the  end  of  September  ; 
or  they  may  ba  planted  in  the  reserve  garden,  and 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  September  ;  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  April,  and 
encouraged  to  make  strong  growth  in  the  position 
n  which   they   will    flower.      I    prefer   the    last 


method  where  the  border  is  large  enough  to  admit 
of  ir.,  but  whichever  method  is  adopted  they 
should  be  planted  in  good  sizsd  clumps,  each  colour 
being  kept  separate.  They  will  flower  for  two 
seasons  without  renewal,  if  the  ground  is  manured 
well  btfore  they  are  planted  ;  but  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  lifting  a  few  old  plants  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  ever,  wintering  tbem  in  cold  frames, 
and  taking  cuttings  from  them  in  March,  which  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  production  of  strong  plants 
for  the  autumn.  After  trying  more  than  seventy 
varieties,  I  have  selected  thirty,  viz  ,  Ryecroft 
Glory,  Roi  des  Precoces,  Arthur  Crepy,  S.  Barlow, 
Alex.  Dufour,  dark  claret ;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow  ; 
Martinmas,  pink  ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Cariel  ; 
Madame  Charvin,  dark  salmon  with  yellow  tips  ; 
Gloire  de  Mezzin,  reddish  brown  ;  Michett  White  ; 
Coral  Queen,  reddish-salmon  ;  H.  Yvon,  yellow 
and  pink,  large  full  flower ;  Rose  Queen,  rosy- 
lilac,  large  ;  Harvest  Home  ;  Gen.  Hawkes,  dark 
claret ;  Pr<5cocitt',  red,  small  and  late,  very  useful ; 
Fiberta,  clear  yellow,  Pompon  ;  these,  and  a  few 
other  varieties  are  also  grown  for  cutting  pur- 
poses on  a  west  border  150  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide,  where  they  can  be  protected  on  frosty 
nights  with  canvas  ;  thus  treated  they  give  us 
flowers  in  abundance  for  decorative  purposes,  until 
the  third  week  in  November.  W.  II.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Qrantham. 


NARCISSUS  IN   GRASS. 

Turf  is  the  natural  habitat  of  many  species  of  Nar- 
cissus, and  consequently  many  thrive  much  better 
in  grass  than  in  the  ordinary  garden  border  or  bed. 
Some,  like  the  Eoglish  Lent  Lily  (N.  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus) actually  deteriorate  in  garden  soil,  while  in 
grass  they  thrive  and  multiply  both  by  division  and 
seeding.  Among  those  which  are  recommended 
for  grass,  the  following  representative  species  may 
be  mentioned  :— The  common  Diffodil,  the  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  of  gardens  (Pheasant's-eye)  and  oE 
the  Pyrenees  ;  N.  moschatus  of  Haworth,  a  fine 
snowy-white  Daffodil  ;  N.  princeps,  N.  cycla- 
mineus,  a  very  charming  Liliputian ;  Achilles  and 
abscissus,  both  with  rich  deep  yellow  trumpet, 
and  paler  perianth  ;  spurius,  a  self  -  yellow  ; 
scoticus  and  variiformis,  both  with  white  perianth, 
and  large  expanded  yellow  trumpet  ;  and  p&l- 
lidus,  precox,  and  albicans,  almost  white  trumpet 
Daffodils.  This  list  may  of  course,  be  much 
extended,  if  space  allows ;  but  the  above  are 
recommended  as  the  most  desirable  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  constitutions. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
them  on  made  lawns  which  are  regularly  mown. 
There  is  generally  not  such  a  depth  of  loam  as  on 
natural  meadow-land,  and  what  there  is,  is  not 
rendered  so  light  and  porous  by  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  which  have  been  accumulating  during  suc- 
cessive generations  uuder  the  natural  turf.  Besides 
this,  Narcissus  spoil  the  look  of  the  lawn  when  they 
are  off  bloom,  as  the  grass  cannot  be  cut  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  the  lawn  is  left  very  bare 
and  brown.  In  an  orchard,  on  the  contrary,  the 
leaves  are  no  disfigurement — scarcely  noticeable  in 
fact ;  and  by  the  time  the  hay  is  cut,  they  have 
quite  died  down. 

In  planting  Narcissus  in  grass,  some  advocate 
scattering  the  bulbs  with  the  hand  on  the  grass, 
and  then  planting  them  where  they  fall.  Others 
recommend  planting  in  large  groups,  with  a  good 
space  between  the  individual  bulbs,  as  each  bulb 
will  become  a  clump  of  eight  or  ten  in  as  many 
years,  beside  the  seedlings  scattered  about.  The 
object  should  be  to  plant  so  that  they  look  as  much 
like  being  indigenous  as  possible.  It  is  generally 
considered  preferable  to  keep  the  three  main  groups 
separate — Trumpet,  Star,  and  poeticus — so  that 
Trumpet  are  not  mixed  with  Star  Narcissus,  or 
poeticus  with  either.  If  the  space  is  limited,  and 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  three  great  classes  repre- 
sented, it  is  obvious  the  hand-sprinkling  method  will 
not  do,  and  the  best  way  then  is  to  plant  the  bulbs 

inches    to    a   foot   apart    in    irregularly-shaped 


groups,  and  then  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  line 
bold  masses. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting,  if  it  is  a  regularly 
mown  lawn,  probably  the  best  way  is  to  take  the 
turf  right  up,  loosen  the  underlying  soil,  and  then 
put  the  bulbs  in.  It  is  a  laborious  process,  but  on 
the  lawn  it  is  the  only  way  of  planting  which  is 
quite  satisfactory.  On  pasture  or  meadow-land, 
however,  the  simpler  way  is  to  provide  oneself  with 
a  long,  stout  iron-shod  dibber,  with  a  cross-bar  for 
the  foot,  with  which  a  good  hole  can  be  made  any- 
where. Equipped  with  this,  a  barrowload  of  light 
compost,  two-thirds  leaf-mould,  and  the  desired 
bulbs,  a  large  space  can  be  planted  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Having  made  a  hole  with 
the  dibber,  which  will  not  fill  up  as  in  newly-dug 
ground,  it  should  be  filled  with  the  compost,  and 
the  bulbs  pressed  down  into  it,  and  covered  up. 
This  does  not  take  so  long  to  do  as  to  describe, 
when  one  gets  used  to  it.  It  gives  the  bulbs  a 
good  start,  so  that  they  grow  strongly  the  first  year 
and  increase,  and  then  success  is  assured,  unless 
the  soil  is  very  unsuitable  indeed. 

The  advantages  of  this  way  of  growing  Nar- 
cissus over  that  of  beds  and  borders  are  obviou3.  In 
the  beds  they  have  to  be  taken  up  in  May,  probably 
before  they  are  ready,  when,  instead  of  increasing, 
they  deteriorate  ;  while  in  the  borders,  they  either 
have  to  be  taken  up,  as  in  beds,  or  else,  if  grown  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  they  render  it  difficult 
to  make  the  border  look  nice  in  the  summer,  besides 
making  it  very  untidy  in  May.  The  method  of 
putting  the  bulbs  in  so  deep  that  the  ground  can 
be  dug  over  them,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  as 
they  have  to  spend  so  much  strength  in  getting 
their  leaves  to  the  surface ;  all  the  solid 
substance  of  which,  before  they  get  above 
the  surface,  has  to  come  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  bulb,  that  they  are  weakened  before 
the  bloom  develops,  and  this  means  that  the 
vigour  of  the  blossom  is  lessened,  and  many  of 
the  bulbs  will  not  blissom  the  following  year  in 
consequence,  as  they  need  a  season  to  recoup  them- 
selves after  such  an  expenditure  of  energy  as  is 
involved  in  making  leaves  6  or  8  inches  long  under 
the  ground,  and  producing  blossom,  and  probably 
seeds  as  well.  Alger  Petts. 


HERBACEOUS    PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  349.) 
Propagation.  — There  are  two  main  methods 
by  which  hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  propa- 
gated :  by  seed,  and  by  division.  The  process 
of  sowing  is  adopted  with  those  plants  which 
possess  a  tap  -  root,  and  which  produce  few  or 
no  lateral  rooting  offshoots,  nor  lower  erect 
branches  which  are  easily  capable  of  being  used 
for  cuttings  ;  plants  which,  in  short,  will  neither 
divide  nor  strike.  Propagation,  in  the  case  of 
such  plants,  is  thus  necessarily  a  longer  and 
slower  process,  a  year  or  more  having  usually  to 
elapse  before  flowering  individuals  are  obtained. 
This  is,  however,  partly  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
a  far  greater  number  of  plants  are  produced  all  at 
once  from  one  sowing,  than  would  be  the  case  from 
one  operation  of  division.  The  plants  raised  from 
seed  would  also,  in  the  long  ruo,  tend,  for  obvious 
reasons  due  to  cross  fertilisation,  to  be  more 
vigorous  than  those  perpetually  propagated  by  the 
purely  vegetative  process  t-f  division  of  the  stool. 
So  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  ca^spitose,  fibrous- 
rooted  form]  of  hardy  perennials,  propagation  by 
seed  after  the  lapse  of  every  few  years,  would,  {or 
the  above  reason,  probably  be  found  beneficial,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Though  there  are 
striking  exceptions,  it  is  nevertheless  the  rule  in 
Nature,  that  side  by  side  with  the  vegetative, 
sexual  reproduction  inevitably  and  perpetually 
recurs.  If  the  following  is  a  case  of  one  of  the 
exceptions,  I  am  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
Saponaria  officinalis  exhibits,  in  some  localities,  a 
s'.rong  tendency  to  produce  flowers  which  are 
partially  double ;  another  characteristic  of  this, 
plant  is  its  habit  of  producing  exuberant  and  very 
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numerous  stolons,  which  grow  rapidly  in  all 
directions  and  for  great  distances  underground,  so 
that,  as  I  can  testify  by  experience,  the  plant  may 
be  a  terrible  nuisance  in  a  garden  border,  over- 
running and  trampling  down  other  things  which 
bad  been  planted  in  its  vicinity.  I  notice  that  the 
specimen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  produces 
none  but  single  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  troublesome  in  sending 
out  more  runners  than  are  needed.  So  that 
possibly  the  doubling  of  the  flowers  in  this  in- 
teresting plant  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
assuming,  at  least  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a 
purely  vegetative  method  of  propagation  ;  this,  in 
turn,  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that,  being  an 
originally  naturalised  plant,  and  withal  quite 
locally  distributed  in  this  country,  the  proper  moths 
may  not  always  be  found  to  fertilise  the  flowers. 


offspring  thus  formed  by  the  severing  of  the  inter- 
nodes  which  bind  them  along  the  original  runners 
to  each  other  and  the  pirent  stock,  he  is  carrying 
to  a  far  greater  and  far  more  bcneficiil  extreme  the 
object  which  the  plant,  in  producing  these  off- 
shoots, has  all  along  held,  so  to  speak,  in  view,  viz., 
the  dispersal  of  its  progeny  as  far  away  from  itself, 
and  over  as  wide  and  diversified  an  area  of  ground, 
as  possible.  Fresh  conditions  in  the  environment, 
such  as  a  new  soil  and  plenty  of  air  and  space,  are 
those  which  vegetable  vigour  and  evolution  (by 
means  of  variation)  imperatively  demand.  In 
botanic  gardens,  such  as  Kew,  the  classificatory 
arrangement  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  their 
Natural  Orders,  necessitates  that  individual  plants 
remain  rooted  in  the  selfsame  spot  of  ground  often 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  some  of  those  at  Kew 
having  been  undisturbed  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 


Fig.  117.  — cypripediitm  "DORA  cr.wsh.iw. 


The  csespitose  habit  of  the  fibrous  -  rooted 
perennials  arises  by  the  emission  of  very  short- 
rooting  branches  all  round  the  main  axis  of  the 
plant.  In  those  plants  which  cannot  be  termed 
caaspitose  the  branches  are  longer,  and  maj  even, 
as  in  the  Soapwort,  form  long  runners.  In  the 
former  case  a  dense  mat  or  stool  is  formed  all 
around  the  parent  stem,  or  in  one  or  two  directions 
only.  This  large  stool  consists,  in  reality,  of  a 
whole  colony  of  distinct  plants,  the  majority  of 
which  are  still  united  together  by  links  (which  are 
simply  the  internodes  of  the  original  runner- 
branches,  while  each  individual  plant  consists  of  a 
node  with  its  emitted  roots  and  aerial  shoot),  at 
least  for  sometime.  In  those  species  which  produce 
runners  with  longer  internodes,  the  individual 
colonists,  of  course,  travel  further  away  from  the 
parent  stem,  spreading  themselves  over  a  far  wider 
area  in  a  given  space  of  time. 

What  the  gardener  does,  therefore,  in  "dividing" 
his  plants,  is   simply  this  :  that,  in  separating  the 


This,  I  think,  affords  ample  reason  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  such  places  as  botanic  gardens  many 
plants  fail  to  attain  that  vigour  and  healthy  appear- 
ance which  they  do  elsewhere.  Merely  manuring 
the  plants  from  year  to  year  appears  to  be  quite 
inadequate  ;  they  need  a  complete  change  of  soil, 
just  as  human  beings  need  at  intervals  a  complete 
change  of  scene  and  air  in  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  health.  Plants  are  not  mere  automata, 
but  living  beings,  and  are  likely  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  monotonous  surroundings. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  which,  in  past  ages  of  the  earth,  have  been 
forced,  bv  dint  of  severe  competition  by  their 
fellows  of  the  plains,  to  seek  habitats  far  removed 
from  the  scene  cf  their  severe  struggles  for  exist- 
ence, and  hence  have  come  to  adapt  themselves  to 
an  alpine  life,  a  life  that  is  among  barren  rocks, 
and  even  amidst  the  snow  high  up  on  mountains  or 
iu  far  northern  climes.  In  such  regions,  while 
life  would  be  harder  in  some  ways,  owing  to  the 


lower  temperature,  the  prevalence  of  winds,  and 
the  greater  scarcity  of  food,  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  freer  from  struggle  and  invasion  by 
other  forms  of  plant-life  into  their  homes,  and 
competition    would    be    reduced    to   a   minimum. 

W.  C.   W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Plant  Notes. 

KNIPHOFIA  MACOWANt  HYBRIDA. 
While  it  is  notorious  that  certain  plants  are 
quickly  influenced  by  cross  fertilisation,  it  is 
equally  true  that  others  cannot  be  crossed,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  something  near  akin  to  this  in  the 
Kniphofia  Macowani.  The  plant  has  been  for  soma 
years  in  cultivation  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  free-flowering  species,  earlier  than  many 
others.  Seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the 
typical  species  with,  however,  little  or  no  variation. 
The  original  species,  as  is  well  known,  differs  from 
the  majority  of  its  race  in  having  daintily  reflexed 
segments  of  the  perianth,  which  give  the  flower- 
spikes  a  distinct  appearance.  This  variety,  K.  M. 
hybrida,  possesses  the  same  characteristic,  but 
instead  of  being  of  an  orange-tint,  the  flowers  of 
the  new  comer  are  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  red-scarlet. 
The  plant  is  scarcely  a  hybrid,  a3  the  term  is 
UBually  understood,  but  rather,  I  believe,  a 
seedling  variation  that  has  occurred  in  a  large 
batch  of  the  original,  and  it  differs  only  in  colour. 
The  plant  originated  at  Mr.  Amos  Perry's  nursery, 
Winchmore  Hill,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  an 
expert  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  comes  into 
commerce. 

Stokesia  cyanea. 

As  it  seems  there  are  two  forms  of  this  plaut, 
it  may  be  worth  while  distinguishing  the  early- 
flowering  or  summer- flowering  form  by  the  addi- 
tion of  "  prrecox  "  to  the  specitic  name.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Thompsoo  and  Mr.  A.  Perry 
possess  identical  stocks  of  this  plant,  and  naturally 
there  are  others  who  have  the  plants  from  both 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
those  anxious  to  possess  blue- flowering  plants,  to 
know  they  were  purchasing  a  variety  that  would 
expand  during  bright  and  sunny  weather,  for  as 
"S.  W.  F."  has  thoughtfully  stated,  the  frailty  of 
the  florets  will  not  permit  the  ordinary  kind  to 
expand  in  damp  weather.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton, 
EM. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    x    "DORA 
CRAWSHAW." 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  (6g.  117),  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Charles  worth  &  Co.,  of  Heaton, 
Bradford,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday,  November  (i,  1900,  when  it 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  tine, 
distinct  looking  cross  between  C.  bellatulum  and 
C.  Charlesworthi  mosaicum.  The  lip  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  latter  parent,  as 
the  tine  substance  of  the  whole  flower  is  indicative 
of  the  former.  The  colour  is  a  purplish-rose,  over 
which  are  displayed  lines  and  veins  formed  of 
small  spots.     It  is  a  striking  flower. 
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Oltr  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert  Thomson, 
writes  to  the  Times  in  the  following  strain  : — 

"  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  West  India  colonies  ;  jou  have 
recently,  in  more  than  one  leading  article,  most 
powerfully  demonstrated  what  is  most  wanted  in 
these  colonies,  namely,  capital  and  fresh  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  develop  the  varied  latent 
resources  of  these  valuable  islands,  islands  which 
were  once  our  great  sugar  plantation  colonies,  but 
now  unhappily  languishing  in  consequence  of  that- 
staple  industry  having  been  paralysed. 
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"Coupled  with  the  advent  of  the  resuscitated 
progress  so  much  desired  in  these  colonies,  for 
which  you  have  so  eloquently  pleaded,  you  have 
directed  attention  to  another  important  aspect 
presented  by  these  colonies,  one  which  is  pecu- 
liarly conducive  to  their  general  amelioration,  one 
which  is  calculated  to  furnish  the  necessary  impetus 
to  set  on  foot  many  new  enterprises,  as  well  as 
develop  those  already  in  operation.  I  refer  to  the 
concluding  words  of  your  leading  article,  dated 
November  S,  which  are  so  interesting  that  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  reproduce  them  :  — 

"  '  But  the  pending  establishment  of  a  new  and 
fast  direct  service  to  Jamaica,  to  which  we  have 
already  called  attention  (vide.  The  Times,  Oct.  13), 
will  doubtless  offer  an  attraction  to  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  of  our  winter  migrants.  If  it 
does,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  sooner  or  later, 
■  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  Antilles  will,  to 
their  own  great  advantage  and  ours,  prove  at 
lea9t  a  pleasing  alternative,  if  not  a  formidable 
rival,  to  Egypt  and  the  Riviera.' 

"  In  conclusion  I  may  add,  that  having  been 
head  of  the  Jamaica  Botanical  Department  for 
many  years,  I  can  state,  with  confidence,  that  for 
large  or  small  investors,  backed  by  personal  enter- 
prise, a  splendid  and  lucrative  opportunity  is 
afforded.  Robert  Thomson." 


Notices  of  Books. 

The   Locust   Plague  and  its  Suppression. 

By  /Eneas  Munro.  (John  Murray.) 
This  is  a  volume  of  365  pages,  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  natural  history  of  the  locust,  the 
•extent  of  its  ravages,  and  the  means  of  combating 
the  plague.  It  is  useful  to  have  the  information  on 
these  subjects  comprised  within  one  volume,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  papers  issued  by 
the  Entomological  Department  at  Washington, 
Dr.  Munro's  claim  to  be  first  in  tne  field  must  be 
accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  Dr.  Munro 
has  had  personal  experience  of  the  pest  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  well  as  in  South  Africa, 
and  he  computes  that  the  pecuniary  loss  entailed 
in  one  visitation  is  greater  than  that  incurred  in  the 
Transvaal  war. 

The  plan  he  advocates  for  their  destruction  is 
the  employment  of  rollers  on  soil  previously  pre- 
pared. In  Cyprus  the  locusts  were  trapped  in 
deep  pits  lined  on  one  side  with  polished  zinc.  In 
1883-84  it  is  computed  that  250,000,000,000  locusts 
were  thus  destroyed  at  a  cost  of  2a.  the  million. 
•In  Africa,  similar  success  might  be  compassed  by 
co-operative  effort  and  judicious  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Munro's  book  is 
put  together  for  purposes  of  reference,  it  is  well 
illustrated,  and  has  a  good  index  ;  but  Dr.  Munro 
would  have  effected  his  aim  more  surely  and  quickly 
had  he  exercised  considerably  more  condensation. 
A  great  deal  of  the  correspondence,  which  is  given 
■at  length,  might  well  have  been  omitted  altogether, 
or  at  least  summarised. 


An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology. 
By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  &o.  (J.  &  A. 
Churchill,  8vo,  pp.  459.) 

In  this  volume  Prof.  Green  deals  with  the  plant 
as  a  living  structure,  following  out  its  own  destiny, 
but  influencing  and  being  influenced  by  other  living 
creatures,  and  by  that  aggregate  of  circumstances 
which  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  speak  of  as  "the 
environment.''  The  structure  of  the  plant  is 
briefly  described,  and  the  relations  of  the  tissues  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do  ex  plained.  Such  work  in  - 
include  the  absorption  and  transmission  of  water  and 
of  gases,  the  imbibition  of  food-producing  material, 
the  action  of  light  on  chlorophyll,  the  formation 
and  transfer  of  food  materials,  the  storage  of  reserve 
materials,  their  digestion  by  means  of  enzymes. 
The  phenomena  of  growth  as  consequent  upon  the 
operations  just  referred  to,  and  the  accompaniments 
of  growth  as  manifested  by  stimulation  and  nervous 


action,  are  dealt  with  in  certaiu  chapters,  whilst 
the  details  concerning  reproduction,  furnish  the 
substance  of  others.  Dr.  Green  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  absorption  of  food  by  plants  is  not 
really  different  from  what  is  seen  in  animals,  and 
that  being  so,  one  more  of  the  alleged  differences 
between  plants  and  animals  disappears.  In  fact,  a 
plant  does  not  absorb  food  any  more  than  an  animal 
does.  What  it  does  is,  to  take  up  substances 
which  are  converted  iuto  food  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat, 
and  the  action  of  enzymes  or  ferments.  And, 
so,  although  a  plant  has  no  definite  nervous  system, 
its  protoplasm  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  nerve-cell — 
it  is  sensitive  to  stimulus,  and  it  transmits  to  a 
distance  the  result  of  the  stimulation. 

Dr.  Green  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  one  of  the  best  text  books  on  the  subject 
of  vegetable  physiology,  clear,  coherent,  and 
accurate.  In  a  subject  so  unstable,  and  to  which 
every  week  is  adding  something  of  importance,  this 
comment  is  all  the  more  forcible. 


Die  Beerenstraucher.* 
This  small  work  onbushfruitsshowsunquestioned 
research  in  its  own  line,  and  is  practically  a  re-issue 
of  a  similar  one,  by  the  same  author,  that  appeared 
in  1867.  The  present  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  Udo 
Dammer,  and  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  Gartenbau 
Bibliotheh  (Horticultural  Library),  published  by 
Karl  Siegismund,  Berlin.  The  text  is  furnished 
with  fourteen  illustrations  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cranberries,  and  methods 
of  training  applicable  to  some  of  these  fruits. 
Acknowledging  the  great  importance  of  these  fruits 
from  the  farming  and  gardening  points  of  view,  the 
author  rightly  insists  on  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  suitable  cultivation. 

The  more  extensive  cultivation  of  these  fruits  is 
recommended  to  his  countrymen,  and  this  is  more 
especially  enforced  in  those  parts  of  Germany  of 
which  the  climate  is  toi  cool  in  summer  to  admit  of 
Grapes  ripening  their  fruit  out-of-doors  sufficiently 
to  make  a  drinkable  wine.  For  the  garden  cultiva- 
tion of  Gooseberries,  the  espalier,  the  cordon,  and 
the  pyramid  are  forms  recommended  ;  and  direc- 
tions for  forming  these  are  given  in  each  case, 
together  with  the  names  of  suitable  varieties  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  the  majority  being  of 
British  origin,  Whinham's  Industry  figuring  as 
Rothe  Triump,  and  our  old  friend  Roaring  Lion  as 
Rothe  Preisbeere,  and  so  on.  A  good  feature  is  the 
description  of  the  culinary  uses  for  which  some  of 
the  varieties  are  best  fitted,  a  matter  that  never 
receives  any  attention  in  our  lists.  Among  hairy 
reds,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Warrington,  a 
serious  omission,  as  we  should  take  it.  Directions 
are  given  for  making  wine  from  the  fruit.  The 
chapter  on  Black  and  Red  Currants  treats  of  these 
fruits  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  in  the  list  of  insect 
enemies,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Currant-bud 
mite,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  at  present 
unknown  in  Eastern  Germany.  The  difference 
between  early  and  late  flowering  Currants  is  about 
fourteen  days  ;  and  where  late  frosts  are  of  common 
occurrence,  the  following  varieties  should  not  be 
planted,  Red  and  White  Versailles,  Caucasian, 
Dutch  White,  Belle  deSt.Gilles,  Fay's  Prolific,  Bright 
Red  Early,  White  von  Bar-le-Duc,  Lee's  Black,  and 
Black  Grape  ;  on  the  contrary,  late  bloomers,  such  as 
Dutch  Red,  Red  Long  Bunch,  Houghton  Castle,  and 
Seedless.  Of  Raspberries  named  for  field  culture, 
we  note  Knevett's  Giant  and  Fastolf  ;  and  Colonel 
Wilder  is  given  as  a  fine  yellow  fruiter,  and 
Billiard's  Everbearing  as  a  double  or  autumnal 
fruiting  variety. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  use  by  those  able 
to  understand  the  German  language. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Lmlia  mice  is  and  its  varieties  have  succeeded 
unusually  well  here  this  season,  and  this  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  very  bright  summer  and 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  long  scapes  have  reached 
their  limit,  and  soon  the  flower-buds  will  commence 
to  develop.  Draw  a  moist  sponge  carefully  up 
each  spike  to  clean  them  from  dirt,  and  free  the 
bracts  from  a  glutinous  substance  generally  present. 
The  plants  will  continue  to  need  all  the  light 
possible,  and  in  smoky  districts  the  roof-glass 
should  be  frequently  washed.  Afford  but  little 
water,  remembering  however  that  until  the 
flowers  have  expanded,  the  material  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  dry  so  long  as  afterwards,  when 
a  very  decided  rest  will  be  necessary.  The  flowers 
are  very  liable  to  injury  from  town  fogs. 

Lcelia  autumnalis,  <bc,  should  be  subjected  to 
severe  drought  as  soon  as  the  3ower3  have  expanded, 
no  water  being  necessary  so  long  as  the  young 
pseudo-bulbs  remain  firm.  Mealy  bug  may  secrete 
itself  among  the  basal  bracts,  and  if  allowed  to 
remain  will  do  much  harm.  Like  other  Mexican 
Lrelias,  L.  autumnalis  requires  a  free,  buoyant 
atmosphere  at  all  times.  L.  albida,  now  developing 
its  long  flower-spikes,  will  require  little  water  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  sound.  These  two  species 
will  thrive  in  a  temperature  rather  less  warm  than 
that  which  L.  anceps  requires,  but  practically  nearly 
all  Mexican  Lselias  may  be  grown  together.  The 
pretty  L.  rubescens  has  just  finished  growing,  and 
will  now  proceed  to  develop  its  flower-spikes, 
needing  therefore  less  water. 

Cattleyas  Triancei  and  Percivaliana.  —  Plants 
showing  flower-buds  in  the  sheaths  should  be 
afforded  water  more  liberally  until  the  flowers  have 
expanded,  but  directly  afterwards  conditions  that 
have  lately  obtained  should  be  revived.  The 
benefit  from  removing  the  flowers  soon  after  they 
have  developed  from  valuable  plants,  cannot  be  too 
often  urged. 

Grammangis  Ellisii,  and  its  allies  the  Malayan 
Grammatophyllums,  are  cultivated  in  a  limited 
number  of  collections.  This  Madagascan  species, 
however,  is  well  worth  a  place  where  room  can  be 
spared,  for,  given  favourable  conditions,  the  flowers 
produced  are  highly  attractive.  It  requires  a  very 
hot,  moist,  and  moderately  shady  spot  to  grow  in, 
but  when  its  square-shaped  bulbs  have  attained 
their  limit,  drier  and  cooler  conditions  should 
follow.  The  plants  should  be  placed  near  to  the 
glass,  where  all  possible  light  may  act  upon  and 
solidify  the  bulhous  tissue.  The  leaves  usually  fall 
away  during  the  winter,  and  if  given  a  very  decided 
rest,  the  flower-spikes  should  emerge  from  the  next 
season's  young  growth,  in  a  similar  manner  as  in 
Chysis  bractescens.  From  mid-winter  until  the 
spikes  appear,  no  water  should  be  afforded.  With 
the  exception  of  the  gigantic  Grammatophyllum 
speciosum,  the  members  of  this  genus  thrive  best 
grown  in  suspended  baskets,  and  at  this  season 
require  similar  treatment  to  G.  Ellisii. 


Mr.  McLeod,  the  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Edinburgh  streets  and  parks,  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  hear,  retiring  from  the  post  he  has  occupied  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  account  of  ill-health 

*"•  An  octavo  volume,   consisting  of  108  pp.,  by  Herrn  L. 
Maurer,  Archducal  Garden  Inspector  at  Jena. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park 
New  Barnet. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. — Owing  to  con- 
tinual rain,  planting  has  been  hindered  or  altogether 
stopped,  and  in  some  places  several  weeks  will 
elapse  b afore  operations  can  be  resumed.  As  autumn 
planting  is  most  to  be  recommended,  those  having 
soils  to  deal  with  which  dry  quickly  after  rain, 
should  put  energy  into  the  work,  and  finish  it 
before  real  winter  weather  sets  in. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  of  Morello  Cherries  being 
brought  to  an  end,  Plums  may  be  taken  in  hand. 
The  young  trees,  if  they  were  properly  disbudded 
and  pruned  in  the  summer  months,  will  only  need 
to  have  the  chief  shoots  cut  back  somewhat,  and  a 
little  thinning  done  to  the  youug  shoots  that  must 
be  laid  in  for  the  extension  of  the  trees.  Trees 
which  have  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them  should 
have  the  spurs  cut  back,  particularly  those  which 
point  outwards  from  the  wall,  even  if  by  so  doing 
a  few  bloom  buds  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Long 
spurs  should  be  cut  back  to  within  1  inch  of  their 
bases.  If  the  tree  is  a  bad  example,  remove  one 
half  of  the  spurs,  and  the  remainder  next  winter. 
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Something  may  be  done  in  thin  direction  after  the 
fruits  have  been  gathered.  The  wounds  heal  so 
quickly,  and  the  dormant  buds  situated  on  the 
stumps  become  prominent  and  more  fitted  to  start 
in  tho  spring  than  is  the  case  with  cut  back  spurs 
at  this  season.  Crowded  spurs  should  be  lessened 
in  number  by  cutting  out  entirely  some  of  those 
that  are  the  most  crowded.  If  much  of  this  sort  of 
pruning  is  done,  the  surface  roots  should  be  laid  bare 
and  top-dressed  with  maideu  loam,  bone-meal,  and 
lime-rubble.  The  trees,  as  soon  as  the  pruning  is 
finished,  should  be  washed  with  soda  and  hot 
water,  and  then  dressed  with  an  insecticide.  Dessert 
Cherries  are  very  impatient  of  the  knife,  and  if 
much  pruning  is  done  in  the  winter,  gumming  is 
sure  to  occur,  which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a 
branch  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tree.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  summer  pinching,  which  is  suffi- 
cient  to  keep  all  shoots  withiu  bounds,  so  that 
nothing  more  than  the  shortening  back  of  over- 
lengthy  spurs  and  shoots  is  called  for  now.  When 
the  growth  on  dessert  Cherries  is  excessive,  it 
shows  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  lifted,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  be  replanted  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  chalk  or  limp-rubble  mixed 
with  the  staple.  Young  trees  which  have  much 
wall  space  to  cover,  should  have  as  many  shoots 
laid-in  as  the  method  of  training  adopted  requires  ; 
and  in  topping  or  shortening  these  shoots  as  the 
case  may  demand,  be  careful  to  cut  to  a  strong 
wood- bud. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Ben-bow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Iu-hester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

The  Planting  of  Evergreen  shrubs,  Ac. — Planting 
of  shrubs  of  this  kind  should  be  carried  out  before 
any  severe  frosts  occur,  choosing  a  time  when  the 
soil  can  be  trodden  upon  without  sticking  to  the 
boots  or  tools.  The  ground  to  be  planted  should 
have  been  well  dug  and  manured.  When  planting, 
have  at  hand  an  ample  supply  of  tine  refuse  soil 
from  the  pottiDg-shed,  or  partly-decayed  leaf- 
mould.  These  soils  are  of  a  great  use  in  filling  in 
the  interstices  among  masses  of  tine  roots,  helping 
to  hold  the  plants  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  to  re- 
establish them  quickly.  The  topmost  roots  should 
be  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  to  4  inches, 
and  mounded  over  around  the  stem  twice  as  high 
as  this,  the  soil  being  made  level  or  basin-shaped  in 
the  late  spring.  Before  filling  in  a  hole  with  the 
full  quantity  of  soil,  raise  the  plant  a  few  inches 
and  give  it  one  or  two  v  gorous  shakes  so  as  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  then  afford  water; 
till  in  the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  mulch  with  short 
strawy  manure. 

The  Drainage  from  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives. 
— The  leaves  having  fallen  from  the  trees  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  the  grating-sinks  and 
catch-pits  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  prevent  as 
much  as  may  be  the  rain  from  making  furrows  in 
the  gravel.  Let  paths  and  drives  be  swept,  and 
worms  and  their  castings  collected. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 
TheConserratory. — The  application  of  water  to  the 
plants  should  at  this  season  be  made  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  as  every  care  is  now  necessary  to  protect 
the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  from  damp  ;  and 
with  that  object  in  view  the  floors  and  staging 
should  be  rendered  dry  by  mopping  up  water  and 
applying  gentle  heat  at  the  same  time  that  the 
side-ventilators  are  opened  a  little  space.  Main- 
tain a  night  temperature  of  45°,  which  is  high 
enough  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  now 
placed  in  this  house.  When  Chrysanthemum- 
blooms  are  at  their  best,  the  correct  naming  should 
receive  attention,  and  notes  taken  of  varieties 
most  suitable  for  different  purposes,  which  should 
be  discarded  or  may  be  increased  in  numbers 
another  year.  In  a  large  collection,  all  cultivated 
exactly  alike,  certain  varieties  continue  in  a  fresh 
condition  much  longer  than  others,  and  this  is  a 
matter  each  can  decide  for  himself,  being  guided 
to  some  extent  by  home  requirements.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  and  put  in  the  cutting-pots  before 
they  become  drawn  on  the  mother  plants,  which 
is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  avoided  when  plants  are 
grouped  in  masses  together.  Provided  the  cuttings 
are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken,  the  earlier  they  are 
put  in  the  better  for  growing  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  blooms,  either  Japanese  or  in- 
curveds.     Much  labour  and  a  great  deal  of  storage 


space  will  be  saved  if  the  plants,  when  past 
flowering,  can  be  cleared  right  away,  and  the 
pots  emptied  and  stored.  If  green  or  black  fly 
make  its  appearance,  sprinkle  the  Bhoots  with 
tobacco-powder. 

Stires. — Plants  of  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  having 
their  bracts  of  full  size  should  be  kept  in  a  rather 
dry  atmosphere  for  the  present  ;  and  some  of  the 
plants  may  be  used  in  the  warmer  pirts  of  the 
intermediate  show-house,  applying  only  sufficient 
water  to  these  as  will  prevent  the  leaves  from 
flagging.  With  the  lire-heat  now  necessary,  insects 
will  increase  in  number,  calling  for  much  care  in 
the  case  of  young  plants  of  Dracaenas  and  others 
with  ornamental  foliage,  whose  leaves  should  be 
sprayed  with  water  in  which  2  to  3ozs.  of  soft-soap 
per  gallon  is  mixed. 

Bulbs. — Those  which  were  potted  early,  if  well 
rooted,  may  be  removed  to  cold  pits  and  shaded 
till  such  time  as  the  leaves  have  become  green. 
When  required  to  flower,  remove  them  to  an  inter- 
mediate heat  before  placing  them  in  the  forcing- 
bouse.  Sudden  changes  from  cold  to  too  great  heat 
often  end  in  failure  in  the  case  of  bulbs  and  hardy 
plants  generally.  To  succeed,  the  Dutch  bulbs, 
corms  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  (The  Bride)  should  now 
be  potted  in  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  placing  ten 
or  twelve  bulbs  in  an  8  inch  pot,  covering 
them  with  about  2  inches  of  soil,  and  placing 
the  pots  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost. 
The  dwarf  spotted  varieties  are  equally  suitable  for 
growing  in  pots  ;  these  will  be  found  more  useful 
if  six  corms  be  set  in  0  inch  pots.  Pot  Lilium 
longiflorum  Harrisii  for  late  spring-flowering,  and 
place  under  plunging  material  outside  until  they 
are  well  rooted, 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Pobtlaxd,  Welbeck 
Abbey.  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  trees  in  the  earliest 
house,  the  forcing  of  which  will  begin  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  should  be  pruned  and  trained 
forthwith.  Cntil  the  trees  are  started,  let  the 
house  be  kept  cool  and  damp,  and  if  scale  is  present 
on  the  trees,  syringe  them  twice  or  thrice  with  very 
weak  petroleum  emulsion.  Keep  the  border 
steadily  moist,  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  affording  a 
heavy  application  of  water  to  it  just  as  forcing 
begins.  Let  no  time  be  lost  in  getting  the  pruning 
and  tying  of  the  trees  in  the  succession  Peach- 
houses  finished  as  soon  as  circumstances  allow. 
Before  fastening  the  trees,  the  chief  branches  should 
be  scrubhed  with  water  and  soft-soap,  even  if  the 
trees  are  free  from  insect  pests ;  but  where  scale 
exists,  every  part  of  the  tree  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  a  brush,  and  dressed  with  a  liquid 
preparation  of  concentrated  alkali.  The  trees 
should  be  closely  examined  once,  about  three 
mouths  after  starting  them,  and  if  any  scale- 
insects  are  discovered,  syringing  with  nicotine 
a  few  times  will  keep  them  in  check  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  All  manure-tanks  should  be 
cleared  of  their  contents  at  this  season,  and  the 
liquid  portion  applied  to  the  Peach-tree  borders, 
having  previously  broken  up  the  surface.  The 
quantity  applied  should  be  sufficient  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  border,  and  to  make  doubly  sure 
that  this  is  done,  holes  should  be  made  with  a  crow- 
bar to  the  depth  of  1  or  more  feet.  When  suffi- 
ciently watered,  rake  the  surface  over,  and  apply  a 
slight  mulch  of  short  dung.  Poverty  of  the  soil  of 
a  Peach-border  conduces  to  buds  falling,  but  where 
the  soil  is  enriched  the  trees  flower  strongly,  and 
the  young  fruits  swell  away  freely,  and  the  foliage 
assumes  the  dark  green  colour  of  perfect  health. 

Figs  in  Pot. — The  bushes  that  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  early  forcing  should  now  have  the  hot- 
beds of  tree  leaves  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  a 
moderate  amount  of  bottom-heat  being  essential 
to  success  with  early  Pigs ;  and  a  low,  efficiently- 
heated  pit  is  preferable  to  a  dry  and  lofty  house. 
The  heating  apparatus  should  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  05°  in  the  severest 
weather  without  unduly  heating  the  pipes,  &c. 
Trees  for  early  work  should  be  of  moderate  size,  have 
short-jointed,  and  well-ripened  growths,  which  are 
covered  with  embryo  fruit ;  and  the  plants  should 
also  be  well-established.  Having  plants  of  this 
sort,  forcing  may  hegin  in  the  last  week  of  the 
present  month.  The  leaf-beds  should  be  made 
3  feet  deep,  and  consist  of  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  ; 
the  beds  should  be  raised  so  as  to  bring  tbe  plants 
to  within  about  1  foot  of  the  roof.     Let  the  pots 


stand  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  until  the  heat 
subsides  to  65°  or  70°,  when  they  may  be  plunged 
to  the  rims.  Maintain  a  top  heat  of  not  more 
than  50"  at  night  and  55°  by  day,  until  the  fruits 
have  reached  the  size  of  Filberts.  After  this 
stage,  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  must  be 
guarded  against.  In  Fig  forcing,  the  chief  point 
is  not  to  induce  too  much  leaf  growth  before  the 
young  Figs  are  firmly  established  and  swelling 
freely. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Peas.  —  For  the  earliest  crop  of  Peas  sowings 
should  now  be  made,  unless  the  grower  has  space 
in  which  to  raise  the  plants  from  seed  sown  in  pots 
early  in  the  month  of  February.  The  indoor 
method  is  the  safer,  out-of-door  sowings  depending, 
on  the  nature  of  the  winter  and  of  the  soil,  and. 
the  locality  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else. 
Given  a  rich  and  rather  retentive  soil,  and  the 
warmest  spot  in  the  garden,  a  good  sowing  may  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
Sutton's  BJngleader  is  a  very  trustworthy  variety 
in  most  kinds  of  soil.  Sowings  are  made  some- 
times at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  but 
should  the  plants  grow  rankly,  frosts  are  likely  to 
cut  them  up  considerably.  Generally  speaking, 
Peas  in  light  soils  afford  the  best  crops,  growth- 
being  sturdy,  and  able  the  better  to  withstand. 
hard  frost.  Early  Peas  having  mostly  short  haulm, 
may  stand  pretty  close,  and  the  drills  if  drawn 
at  3  feet  apart,  are  sufficient  for  most  varieties. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  more  thickly  than  in  the- 
summer.  Cover  them  with  3  inches  of  finely- 
sifted  leaf-mould  or  potting-bench  refuse,  or  return 
the  staple  to  the  drills.  In  hard  weather  some 
kind  of  protection  should  be  afforded,  and  if  the 
plants  have  come  up  thickly,  thin  out  to  \\  to 
2  inches  apart  after  the  chief  danger  from  frost 
is  past.  Traps  should  be  set  for  mice,  and  slugs 
and  shell  snails  sought  for  continuously.  If  spar- 
rows peck  the  leaves,  run  some  black  thread  along: 
the  rows  about  6  inches  above  the  plants. 

Broad  Beans. — I  have  already  mentioned  the 
superiority  of  Beans  raised  under  glass  early  in  the 
new  year  to  those  sown  in  the  open,  but  where  no- 
conveniences  exist  in  which  to  raise  the  plants, 
one  or  two  sowings  should  be  made,  as  advised  for 
early  Peas.  It  does  not  much  matter  how  thickly 
the  seeds  are  planted,  as  the  seedlings  are  the 
better  for  being  transplanted  in  February  or  March. 
Beck's  Early  Green  Gem  and  Mazigan  are  good' 
varieties  for  present  sowing. 

Witloof. — The  roots  should  now  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  damp  sand  under  cover.  If  any  of  the 
roots  are  left  in  the  ground,  cover  them  with  litter, 
so  as  to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing. 

Cabbage. — The  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the 
rainfall  will  have  caused  the  earliest  sowing  to 
make  rapid  growth,  and  later  sowings  are  not 
advancing ;  let  the  earliest  plants  be  half-raised 
out  of  the  soil  with  a  fork,  then  press  the  soil 
round  them  again  firmly. 

Spinach. — Let  the  land  be  well  hoed  in  all  planta- 
tions. The  earliest  sowings  may  be  moulded  up. 
Slugs  have  been  particularly  troublesome  in  this 
garden,  and  dressings  of  fresh  soot  and  slaked  lime 
have  bad  to  be  frequently  used. 

General  Work. — Prepare  Pea  and  Bean  sticks, 
tying  them  in  bundles  of  assorted  lengths.  If 
wireworm  is  present  in  the  garden,  sprinkle  the 
land  with  gas-lime,  the  rains  washing  it  into  the 
soil,  and  as  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  land  is 
occupied  again  there  need  be  no  fear  of  injury  to 
any  vegetables.  Continue  to  get  in  all  the  manure 
required,  also  bracken,  wherewith  to  protect 
Celery  and  salads  in  the  open.  Cold  frames  con- 
taining Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  plants  should  be 
banked  up  with  litter  and  soil,  and  the  soil  inside 
well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  soot.  Mats  should  be  got  in  readiness  for 
use  in  frosty  weather. 


Trade  Notice. 

M.  Pelo  J.  A^astassiades,  proprietor,  with 
Mr.  H.  Gansler  as  general  mtnager,  desires  us  to 
inform  our  readers  that  he  has  established  a 
florist's  shop  and  nursery  garden  at  Smyrna,  under 
the  title  of  "  Maison  an  Trifle"  (Stiamrock  House), 
and  that  the  exportation  of  bulbs  will  be  his 
chief  specialty. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Cetters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants/or 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton btreet,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sew  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the.  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

SALES  FOR    THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 


MONDAY  to   FRIDAY,   Nov.   26  to  80.— Dutch   Bulbs  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
JMONDAY,   Nov.    211.  —  Special  Sale  of  Perennials,   Liliums, 

Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  Nov.   2S.— Great  Clearance  Sale  of  116,003 

Fruit  Trees,  at  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  war  Rochester,  by  order 

of  Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 

11.30  o'clock. 
THURSDAY,  Nov.  29.— Important  Sale  of  90,000  Fruit  Trees 

and  4,000  Roses,  at  the  Glove  Park  Nurseries,  Burlington 

Lane,  Chiswick,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 
(FRIDAY,  Nov.  30.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Room. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 41  4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  November  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  47' ;  Min.  42'. 

November  22— Dull. 
Provinces.—  November  21  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.    47',   Eastern 
Counties;  Min.,  39°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


Few  persons  who  depend  on  the 
Endive"6  shops  for  their  supply  of  Endive 
for  salads,  ever  get  it  in  the  best 
■condition,  the  produce  being  sent  into  the  towns 
by  the  growers  when  only  partially  blanched, 
and  therefore  tough  and  decidedly  indigestible 
'by  ordinary  mortals.  A  week  or  ten  days 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  this  matter, 
and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  market 
gardener  would  be  no  loser  if  he  were  in  less 
haste  to  send  his  Endive  to  market ;  in  fact, 
the  purchaser  would  willingly  pay  a  trifle  more 
for  well-blanched  heads.  Whilst  mild,  or  but 
slightly  frosty  weather  prevails,  Endive  is 
oreadily  blanched  by  gathering  up  the  whole  of 
the  leaves  and  binding  them  pretty  firmly 
together  with  a  strand  of  bast,  and  in  the  case 
■of  the  taller  broad-leaved  Batavian  varieties 
with  two  strands.  If  wet  weather  ensue  when 
the  crop,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  fully  blanched, 
■rotting  is  soon  induced,  one  of  the  disadvantages 
•of  the  bundling-up  method  that  cannot  be  got 
over  excepting  by  pulling  up  the  plants  and 
replanting  them  in  frames,  and  affording  them 
•air  freely. 

There  is  a  method  of  blanching  which  a  few 
.gardeners  in  private  places  practice  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months,  but  which  is 
seldom  practiced  on  Endive  in  frames  later  in 
the  year,  for  what  reasons  we  do  not  know  ;  we 
•refer  to  the  placing  of  pieces  of  tiles  or  slates 
■over  them,  of  an  inch  or  less  in  size  than  the 
.plants  to  be  blanched,  first  spreading  out  the 
■leaves  radially. 

The  protruding  leaf-tips  form  a  green  border 
to  the  white  heart  that  has  an  appetising  look. 
The  time  taken  to  blanch  is  about  twenty-one 
days,  and  no  rotting  ever  takes  place  ;  moreover, 
the  tile,  &c,  is  a  protection  against  slight 
frosts. 

The  frequency  with  which  various 
Diseased  Seed,     crops    are    attacked    by    fungus 

parasites,  even  after  special  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  guard  against 
them,  has  led  to  the  firm  conviction  on  the 
part  of  many  growers  that  in  such  instances 
the  fungus  was  present  in  the  seed  at  the  time 


of  sowing.  This  idea  is  also  entertained  by 
Professor  Ekiksson,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  rusts  of  cereals.  Eriksson  considers  that 
the  spores  of  rust  producing  fungi  are  not 
present  in  sufficient  abundance  to  account  for 
the  frequent  severe  epidemic  of  rust  which 
shows  itself  on  Wheat  and  other  cereals  about 
four  to  five  weeks  after  sowing.  To  account 
for  this  condition  of  things,  Eriksson  assumes 
that  the  fungus  is  present  in  the  seed  in  a 
subtle  form,  which  he  terms  mycoplasma— in 
other  words,  the  protoplasm  of  the  fungus  is 
supposed  to  be  present  along  with  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  grain  of  corn,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  grows  up  with  the  young  plant  for  about 
five  weeks,  when,  if  conditions  are  favourable, 
the  protoplasm  of  the  fungus  assumes  the  form 
of  fungus  mycelium  in  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plant,  and  within  a  short  time  produces  clusters 
of  rust-coloured  fungus  spores,  which  rupture 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf  and  lie  free  on  the  surface. 
Many  of  these  spores  are  deposited  by  wind  or 
rain  on  adjoining  leaves,  where  they  soon  ger- 
minate if  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  damp,  enter 
its  tissues,  and  give  origin  to  other  clusters  of 
spores,  which  are  in  turn  dispersed,  and  add  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  crop  of 
spores  is  mainly  produced  by  the  development 
of  the  germ  of  the  disease  existing  in  the  seed, 
whereas  the  extension  of  the  fungus  during  the 
season  is  effected  by  the  rapid  production  and 
dispersion  of  spores  formed  in  the  leaves. 

Should  this  theory  prove  to  be  correct,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  realise  that  in 
certain  seeds  the  germ  of  a  fungus  disease  is 
constantly  present. 

As  a  set-off  against  this  fearful  possibility, 
Eriksson  states  that  some  varieties  are  much 
more  prone  to  foster  the  mycoplasma  of  the 
fungus  than  are  others.  "  Horsford's  Pearl" 
winter  Wheat  is  indicated  as  being  very  sus- 
ceptible, as  are  also  some  kinds  of  Barley  ;  in 
these  susceptible  varieties  the  fungus  constantly 
appears  on  the  leaves  when  the  plant  is  about 
five  weeks  old,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
precaution  being  taken  to  guard  against  infec- 
tion. It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  results 
as  those  just  indicated  that  Eriksson  pro- 
pounded his  theory  of  mycoplasma,  or  the 
presence  of  fungus  protoplasm  in  the  seed  of 
certain  plants. 

A  second  source  of  satisfaction  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  Eriksson  that  even  in  the  case 
of  seeds  containing  mycoplasma,  special  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the 
mycoplasma  into  the  fungus  condition  capable 
of  producing  spores,  and  if  these  special  condi- 
tions—at present  unknown— are  not  forth- 
coming, the  plant  may  grow  up  without  the 
fungus  being  developed. 

Now,  if  the  above  theory  be  eventually 
proved  to  be  true,  the  point  to  aim  at  is  that  of 
producing  races  of  plants  that  can  resist  forming 
a  symbiotic  union  with  an  injurious  fungus  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  in  the  event  of  a 
specially  desirable  plant  being  under  the  spell 
of  the  fungus,  to  endeavour  to  discover  those 
conditions  which  are  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  the  fungus,  and  which  never- 
theless allow  the  plant  infected  to  attain  its 
complete  development.  Geo.  Massee. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ASPARAGUS  UmbellatuS.  —  An  ornamental 
>■■  ■uulent  plant,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  foliage, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  but  also  for  its  clusters  of 


white,  bell-shaped  flowers  (see  fig.  US,  p.  379). 
It  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  tbe  Canary  I  -lauds, 
and  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  A  coloured  figure  was  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  7733. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  Society,  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  on  behalf 
of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  and  drawings  of 
Fitchia,  a  singular  genus  of  the  Composite,  founded 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  some  fifty-five  years  ago, 
and  named  in  honour  of  Walter  Hood  Fitch, 
then  a  rising  young  botanical  artist,  whose  work 
is  now  known  to  all  the  world  interested  in  illus- 
trations of  plants.  The  original  species,  F.  nutans, 
was  discovered  by  Banks  and  Solander  iu  Tahiti 
on  Cook's  first  voyage  ;  but  the  genus  was  founded 
on  specimens  collected  by  Hugh  Cuming,  almost 
certainly  in  Tubuai  Island  (though  recorded  from 
Elisabeth  Islaud),  in  the  austral  archipelago,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  near  the 
Society  Islands,  of  which  Tahiti  is  the  largest. 
More  recently,  one  or  two  other  species  of  Fitchia 
have  been  discovered  in  Tahiti  ;  and  last  year,  Mr. 
T.  F.  Cheeseman,  the  Curator  of  the  Auckland 
Museum,  New  Zealand,  discovered  another  distinct 
species  in  Rarotonga,  an  island  of  the  Cook  group. 
All  the  species  of  Fitchia  are  either  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  from  10  to  25  feet  high  in  the  adult  stage, 
with  a  trunk  sometimes  as  much  as  S  inches  in 
diameter.  The  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  an 
Apple  or  a  Poplar,  are  opposite,  and  the  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal,  nodding  heads  ;  the 
largest,  some  3  inches  in  diameter,  reminding  one 
of  some  of  the  Proteacere.  Like  many  other 
arboreous  Compositae,  notably  the  insular  ones, 
the  species  of  Fitchia  are  resiniferous  ;  and  a 
fragrant  oil  is  prepared  from  the  resin  by  the 
Tahitians.  In  floral  structure  Fitchia  presents 
some  anomalies  which  have  led  to  its  being  referred 
successively  by  different  botanists  to  tbe  Cicho- 
riactie,  the  Helianthoideaj,  and  the  Mutisiacefe. 
Mr.  Hemsley  suggested  the  Helianthoidese,  and 
pointed  out  its  affinities  with  Petrobium,  a  mono- 
typic  genus  peculiar  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
Another  exhibit  by  Mr.  Hemsley  was  a  remarkable 
cluster  of  fruits  of  the  Sweet  CheBtnut,  found  in 
the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Charles  Bead  of  Sway, 
and  sent  to  Kew  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall. 
Usually  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  fruits  in  a 
cluster,  but  in  this  there  were  at  least  fifteen. 
The  largest  nuts  were  about  au  inch  in  their 
greatest  diameter.  Another  similar  cluster  was 
observed  on  the  same  tree.  Mr.  Hemsley  also 
exhibited  a  flaBk-shaped  bird's-nest,  built  almost 
entirely  of  the  softly  plumose  seeds  of  a  species  of 
Tillandsia  (Bromeliaceae).  It  was  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Trinidad,  without  any  information  con- 
cerning the  species  or  kind  of  bird  that  built  this 
beautifully  constructed  nest,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  so-called  weaver  -  birds.  The  entire 
structure  was  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  4  or  5  ins. 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  was  originally  attached 
to  the  underside  of  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  the 
entrance  was  at  the  base,  and  the  real  nest,  a  very 
small  thing,  near  the  top  of  the  inside  of  the  flask. 

Kew. — The  show-house  No.  4  is,  as  usual,  very 
attractive.  Chrysanthemums  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  display,  though  a  little  past  their  best. 
Among  the  most  striking  is  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  a 
variety  with  thread-like  rays  of  sulphur-yellow. 
Vi viand  Morel,  a  well  known  lilac  variety,  is  very 
beautiful.  Equally  so  is  Edward  Audigier,  with 
crimson-maroon  flowers ;  Cecil  Wray  is  a  good 
yellow  ;  Edith  Tabor  is  also  yellow,  with  curved 
florets  ;  Helen  O  jren  may  be  described  as  having 
flowers  of  an  orange-bronze  colour  ;  Madame  Firlat 
is  an  incurved  white  Japanese.  Of  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, Crimson  King  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  red 
flowers  ;  Tecoma  Smithi,  with  pinnate  foliage  and 
large  yellow,  trumpet  -  shaped  flowers,  is  little 
known  at  present,  but  gardeners  who  visit  Kew 
may  see  what  a  remarkable  effect  can  be  produced 
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C'rom  small  plants  in  a  IS  pot.  Salvia  spleDdens 
well  deserves  its  name,  its  tearlet  flowers  lighting 
<ip  the  house  in  a  wonderful  way  ;  and  Celosias,  in 
various  shades  of  pink  and  yellow,  are  very  effec- 
tive. Abutilon  "Savitzii"  is  remarkable  for  its 
variegated  leaves. 

The  Neill  Prize —The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  met  on  Nov.  15 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  Neill  prize.  It 
snay  not  be  generally  known  that  Dr.  Patrick 
Neill,  for  over  forty  years  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  left  £500,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied 
in  furnishing  a  medal  or  other  reward  every  second 


The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  directed  in 
his  will  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  a  yeai'j 
salary  should  be  paid  to  all  servants  who  bad 
been  in  his  employ  for  two  years  or  more.  We  are 
glid  to  know  that  gardtners  will  not  be  made 
exceptions  in  this  case. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS:      SHOP      EXHIBITIONS.— 

Messrs.  B.  Shears  &  Son,  of  231,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  offered  a  Silver  Cup,  valued 
10  guineas,  and  also  a  Gold  and  Silver  Medal,  as 
priz>8  for  twelve  vases,  four  blooms  in  each.  The 
result  was  to  bring  together  four  fine  collections. 
After  the  judging,  the  entire  exhibits  were  placed 


wiih  the  designing  of  the  same.  The  exhibition 
remiioed  op-m  for  two  entire  days.  Mr.  11. 
Cavnei.l.  of  the  Dime  of  Flower,  Stanley,  acted 
as  jadge. 

Pan-American  Exhibition.— Scarcely  is  the 
Paris  Exhibition  cbsed  than  we  hear  of  the  pro- 
gress made  with  a  great  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Buffilo,  NY.,  from  May  1  to  November  1,  1901 . 
The  people  of  Buff.il:>  have  committed  themselves 
to  an  expenditure  of  5,000,000  dollars  besides  the 
amounts  to  be  expended  by  the  Unite!  States 
Government  and  other  public  bodies.  Nearly  all 
of  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  hava 


Fig.  US. — asparagus  umbellatus  :  flowers  white,     (see  r.  378.' 


or  third  year  to  a  distinguished  botanist  or  culti- 
vator, and  the  Council  has  on  this  occasion  unani- 
mously conferred  the  honour  upon  Mr.  Malcolm 
JMcIntyre,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant, 
Bart.,  of  The  Glen,  Peeblesshire.  Mr.  McIntyre 
has  been  connected  with  the  Society  ever  since  he 
•was  a  foreman  under  Mr.  Gordon  at  Niddry 
-House,  Midlothian,  forty  years  ago,  and  since  his 
o-eturn  to  Scotland  twenty-two  years  ago.  which  is 
the  length  of  his  service  at  The  Glen,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  shows 
-of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in 
fruits,  flowers,  and  plants,  and  by  his  exhibits  he 
cnay  be  said  to  have  "made  the  pace"  for  many 
.years  for  exhibitors  in  Edinburgh. 


in  the  window,  and,  needless  to  state,  caused  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators  to  assemble.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co  ,  of 
Redhill,  for  very  fine  blooms,  of  great  regularity  of 
form  and  brilliancy  of  colours  ;  the  '2nd  to  Mr.  G. 
Hunt,  gr.  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  whose  specimens  were  very  large,  but  not 
so  varied  in  colour  ;  the  3rd  to  Meesrs.  Cragg, 
Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston,  Middlesex,  whose 
blooms  were  choice  and  well  varied,  but  lacked  the 
size  of  the  others.  They  remained  on  exhibition 
during  the  following  two  days  ;  the  Silver  Cup, 
also  the  Gold  and  Sliver  Medals,  being  on  view  at 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sidney  Marks  &  Co., 
3S,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  who  had  been  entrusted 


already  sent  formal  acceptances  to  the  invitation  lo 
participate  in  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Ex- 
nibits  showing  the  resources  of  all  the  principil 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  a -e  now  iu 
course  of  prepiration.  Government  officials  are 
preparing  exhibits  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Hiwaiian  group.  About 
15  acres  have  been  set  apait  for  the  court  of  the 
State,  and  foreign  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  if 
the  grounds,  and  a  little  south  of  the  main  group. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— TLe 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  above  Society  will  take  place 
in  the  Venetian  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Higi 
Holborn,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,   November  28,  at 
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6.30  p.m.  sharp.'  T.  W.  Sanders,  Esq  ,  F.R.H.S., 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair.  The  Chal- 
lenge Trophy,  Holmes  Memorial,  and  other  Cups, 
&c  ,  will  be  presented  to  the  winners  during  the 
evening.  The  musical  arrangements  by  Mr. 
Gurnev  Russell.  Tickets,  5s.  each  (exclusive  of 
wine).  On  this  occasion  the  presence  of  ladies  is 
most  desirable.     Morning  dress. 

International      Congress      of      Rose  - 

GROWERS.—  "The  Journal  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France,"  in  its  number  for 
October,  h«s  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  on  June  14  last.  Amongst  the  interest- 
ing papers  read  on  that  occasion  was  one  by  Mr. 
Guillot  on  the  classification  of  Roses  for  garden 
purposes.  For  this  purpose.  M.  Guillot  establishes 
seven  groups  among  hybrid  perpetuals,  viz  ,  1  group, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Lefebvre,  bright  red  carmine  ; 
2,  General  Jacqueminot,  brilliant  red ;  3,  Jules 
Margottin,  cherry-red  :  4,  La  Reine,  lilac-rose ;  5, 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  brilliant  rose  ; 
6,  Triomphedel'Expositioo,  red  crimson  ;  7.  Victor 
Verdier,  carmine-rose  ;  8,  Geant  des  Batailles,  fiery 
red :  Madame  Laffay,  deep  rose  ;  10  Madame  Re- 
camier,  flowers  white,  flushed  with  rose.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  distinguished  by  characteristic 
features,  which  are  given  at  length,  and  a  list  of 
varieties  belonging  to  each  is  also  given. 

County   of   Monmouth.  —  Her    Majesty's 

Inspector  reports  as  follows  on  the  industrial 
training  afforded  in  the  Farm  School :—  This  has 
received  favourable  notice  in  previous  years,  and 
keeps  well  up  to  its  high  standard.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  farm  and  market-garden, 
which  is  thorongh'y  taught,  the  care  expended 
over  pasture  experiments,  grafting,  and  the 
greenhouse,  affords  work  of  a  special  importance 
educationally.  The  whole  value  of  the  scheme  of 
practical  and  theoretical  training  is  enhanced  by 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  by  Mr. 
Grant  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  and  his 
friendly  interest  in  the  boys  and  their  work. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.— The  concert  recently  held  at  Chertsey  in 
aid  of  this  deserving  Institution,  as  noted  in 
these  pag'S  previously,  resulted  in  a  sum  of  £12, 
which  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Brown,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  local 
auxiliary  branch  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  several  talented  vocalists,  and  the  concert  went 
off  with  great  eclat. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  Mark  Lane. 
— On  the  12th  inst.,  an  upper  room  of  the  spacious 
Corn  Exchange  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  fine 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  and  other 
flowers,  in  aid  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent 
Society.  There  were  four  competitive  classes  for 
members  of  the  Coin  Exchange  only,  and  the  same 
for  non  members.  The  competition  was  very  spirited 
throughout,  and  excellent  blooms  were  stSged.  The 
arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr  W.  R. 
Clarke,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Edwards, 
Secretary  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the 
blooms  were  sold  by  auction,  in  aid  of  the  gardening 
charities. 

Pines,  etc.,  from  the  Bahamas  —From  the 
latest  trade  reports  from  the  Bahamas  we  learn 
that  last  year  3  988,973  Pine  apples  were  exported, 
of  the  value  of  £28,315,  as  compared  with 
4,197,620  fruits  in  1S98.  valued  at  £24,360.  Of 
Oranges,  last  year,  482  62S  were  exported,  valued 
at  £1,199;  in  189S,  the  fruits  numbered  2,258,478, 
valued  at  £3,061. 

Currants  from  Victoria  —With  the  view 

of  eliciting  information  as  tothepossibility  of  supple- 
menting the  supply  of  imports  Irom  Greece,  a  corre- 
spondent addressed  inquiries  to  various  colonial 
authorities.  A  few  days  since  a  reply  was  received 
from  "Victoria  Office"  to  the  effect  that  "from 
inquiiies  made    by  the    Agent- General    for  that 


colony  it  appears  that  there  will  not  be  any  con- 
signment of  Victorian  dried  fruits  arriving  until 
after  the  December  January  crop  is  harvested." 
It  is  added  that  "Victoria  is  not  yet  supplying 
her  own  requirements  in  regard  to  Currants." 

Surveyors'    Institute.— The  next  ordinary 

general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Nov.  26, 
1900,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wal- 
misley  (Fellow),  entitled  "The  Roofing  of  Farm 
Buildings."     The  chair  will  be  taken  at  S  o'clock. 

The  Institution  Library  will  be  open  from 

5.30  to  8  p.m.  every  weekday  evening  (Saturdays 
excepted)  from  October  1  to  March  31,  for  the  con- 
venience of  members  and  students  of  the  Institution 
wishing  to  consult  professional  text-books  and 
other  works.  Notice  is  given  that  the  Library  will 
not  be  open  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  28. 

"La  Semaine  HorticOle."— It  is  announced 
that  this  important  publication,  issued  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Lucten  Linden,  will,  after  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  take  a  twelve  months' 
holiday.  In  1902  it  will  reappear  with  many 
modifications  and  improvements.  The  Semaine 
Horticole,  like  the  Lindenia,  is  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  M.  Linden,  and  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  great  society  "L'Horticole  Coloniale," 
also  directed  with  so  much  zeal  by  M.  Linden. 

"The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden." 

— As  this  chronicle  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  we 
need  not  do  more  than  state  that  Mr.  Harry 
Roeerts,  the  chronicler,  has  issued  his  pleasant 
articles  in  the  form  of  a  book,  published  by  John 
Lane.  By  way  of  appendix,  some  useful  lists  of 
winter-blooming  plants,  border  plants,  rock  plants, 
room  plants,  and  hardy  fruits  are  added. 

LEONARD  RauwOLFF.— Comparatively  little  is 
known  of  this  sixteenth  century  botanist.  A  native 
of  Augsburg,  he  matriculate!  at  Montpellier  in 
1560,  collected  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  travelled  for  three  years  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Holy  Land,  a  journey  in  those  days 
attended  with  great  risk.  His  herbarium  is  still 
preserved  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  For  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  plants  of  Rauwolff,  and 
especially  those  collected  in  Provence,  M.  Ludovic 
Legre  visited  Leyden,  and  has  published  the 
results  of  his  investigation  in  an  Svo  volume  of 
147  pages.  Among  other  things,  M.  Legre  finds 
confirmation  of  his  previously- expressed  opinion, 
that  the  Stirpium  Adversaria,  generally  attributed 
to  Lobel,  is  really  the  work  in  the  main  of  Pierre 
Pena.  M.  Legre  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  botany.  His  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  of  H.  Auisertin  &  G.  Rolle,  Marseilles, 
Rue  Paradis  34. 

The  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural International  Union  now  publishes 
a  quarterly  leaflet  in  French  and  English.  No.  3 
of  the  "Bulletin  Trimestriel  "  contains  an  account 
in  English  and  in  French  of  the  visit  of  a  party  of 
Essex  agriculturists  to  Denmark,  together  with 
other  notices  of  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
character. 

IRIS  STENOPHYLLA,  Hausshiecht  (MSS.),  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sieue  of  Mersina,  is  only  an  early 
blooming  vaiiety  of  Iris  Heldreichi.  Mr.  Baker 
{Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  15,  1900)  also  con- 
sidered it  as  specifically  the  same  as  I.  Heldreichi 
(see  also  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7734).  This  species,  we 
learn,  was  so  named  by  Mr.  Siehe  in  Moller's 
Garten  Zeitung.  Our  illustration,  p.  171,  March  17, 
1900,  was  taken  from  a  plant  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Great    Root    and   Vegetable  Show    at 

COGGESHALL. —  Some  few  years  ago  the  enter- 
prising firm  of  J.  K.  Kino,  seed  growers,  of  Cogges- 
hall  and  Reading,  held  annually  a  root  show  at  the 
former  place.  Owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
agriculture,  however,  this  event,  had  to  be  dropped 
for  several  years.     But  last  year  the  present  mem- 


bers of  the  firm,  Mr.  Herbert  King  and  Mr, 
Leonard  King,  thought  fit  to  revive  the  exhibi  - 
tion,  and  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts- 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  them.  Tuesday, 
November  6,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  exhibition 
this  year,  and  the  show  was  on  a  much  larger  scale- 
than  last  year,  the  number  of  entries  exceeding, 
those  of  the  previous  exhibition,  while  there  was  a 
much  better  attendance.  It  is  admitted  amongst 
most  practical  agriculturists  that  the  selection  o£ 
roots  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  agriculture 
as  breeding  from  pedigree  stock.  To  demonstrate- 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  process  of  selec- 
tion is  this  firm's  object  in  holding  their  annual 
show,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  This  year  prizes  amounting  in  value  to- 
over  £100  were  offered,  and  the  entries  numbered 
450.  The  exhibits,  which  were  sent  by  Mr.  John- 
K.  King's  customers  from  all  parts  of  England, 
were  displayed  in  one  of  the  spacious  seed  ware- 
houses of  that  firm.  The  roots  were  of  wonderful- 
size,  and  afforded  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value 
of  selection  which  is  annually  carried  out  on  Mr.  J. 
K.  King's  large  seed  farms.  In  the  horticultural- 
part  of  the  exhibition  the  vegetables  were  of  a  high- 
standard  of  excellence.  Extract  from  Essex  County- 
Standard,  Nov.  10. 

"  Bluhende  Kakteen."— Under  this  title  and) 
its  Latin  equivalent,  Iconographia  Cactacearum, 
Prof.  Schumann,  of  Berlin,  is  issuing  a  series  of 
coloured  4to  plates,  illustrative  of  Cactaceous- 
plants.  The  plates  before  us  are  accurate  repre- 
sentations and  very  pleasing,  so  that  we  doubt  not 
they  will  be  very  acceptable  to  lovers  of  these 
plants.  The  text  is  in  German,  the  descriptions  of; 
new  species  in  Latin,  and  ample  reference  is  made 
to  the  bibliography  of  the  plants.  The  work  is- 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Cactus- 
Society,  and  is  published  by  Herr  J.  Neumann  of 
Neudamm. 

LABELS. — Visitors  to  Kew  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  more  especially  have  they  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  the  care  now  exercised  in  labelling, 
the  plants.  It  is  the  exception  in  the  houses  now 
to  find  a  plant  without  a  label.  Even  the  florist's 
flowers  are  duly  named. 

The  Tropical  Aquarium  at  the  end  of  the 
Palm-house  at  Kew  is  worth  a  visit  just  now,  if  ifc 
be  only  to  see  the  curious  Gourds,  strange  of  form 
and  rich  in  colour,  which  hang  from  the  roof. 

Passiflora  galbana.  Mast.  —  Described 
and  figured  in  these  columus,  November  7,  1S96, 
p.  555,  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Begonia-house  at 
Kew.  It  is  little  known,  but  its  graceful  appear- 
ance and  elegant  white  flowers  give  it  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  gardeners.  Unlike  most  of  its- 
congeners,  this  species  has  entire  leaves. 

CALLIPSYCHE  MlRABILIS  (see  Gard.  Chron.r 
March  31,  1900),  with  whitish,  and  C.  aurantiaca, 
with  yellow  flowers,  are  in  flower  at  Kew.  The 
umbellate  flowers,  and  the  long  protruding  stamens 
are  very  remarkable. 

Ornamental  Stove  Plants.  —  There  is 
sometimes  a  difficulty  in  securing  winter-flowering 
stove  plants  to  lighten  the  monotony  of  the  foliage 
plants.  At  Kew  just  now  Ruellia  macrantha  is  in 
bloom  with  very  large,  rose- pink,  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  ;  Peristrophe  speciosa,  an  Acanthad  with 
rosy-violet  flowers  ;  Browallia  speciosa  with  large, 
blue  flowers  ;  Justicia  calycotricha,  with  yellow 
flowers  ;  Amasonia  calycina  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
is  invaluable  at  this  season. 

Kniphofia  MULTIFLORA. — I  have  just  read  in 
a  recent  issue  the  note  relating  to  Kniphofia  multi- 
flora.  I  received  the  plant  from  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  in  October,  1S93,  and  it  bloomed  in  my 
garden  October,  1S99.  It  is  again  in  flower  now, 
and  it  withstood  the  winter  1S99  1900  (very  mild, 
it  is  true)  under  a  covering  of  leaves.     The  lowest 
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temperature  recorded  was  S  Cent,  below  freezing 
point.  I  notieed  the  plant  in  the  Revue  Horticole, 
(1899,  p.  50S.  Marc  Micheli,  ChtHeau  du  Crest, 
Geneva. 

Fragrant  Trees  and  Plants.— A  lecture 
on  "Fragrant  Trees  and  Plants"  was  given  re- 
cently at  Winchester  House  by  Mr.  Donald 
M 'Don alh,  before  the  members  of  the  National 
Amateur  (hardeners'  Association.  Sir  George 
<J.  M.  BiRiiwooi)  occupied  the  chair,  and  said  that 
he  regretted  that  among  specialists  there  had  been 
too  great  a  tendency  all  through  the  closing  century 
to  develop  enormous  flowers  and  bright  colouring 
'in  plants,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  culti- 
vation of  those  plants  attractive  chiefly  on  account 
■of  their  fragrance.  It  was  not  only  that  the  fresh 
•fragrance  of  flowers  as  naturally  exhaled  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  gardens,  but  that  it  rendered 
them  more  healthful.  The  lecturer  gave  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  fragrant  trees  and  plants,  tracing 
■their  use  and  cultivation  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Eastern  nations  through  the  Middle  Ages,  up  to 
•the  present,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  lantern- 
alides.  The  cultivation  of  plants  and  floweis  in 
large  areas  bad,  he  said,  attained  important  dimen- 
sions in  recent  years,  wherever  the  climate  gave 
them  sufficient  intensity  of  odour  for  profitable 
«xtraction.  In  our  own  country  we  had  the 
Lavender  and  Peppermint-fields  at  Wallington, 
Mitcham,  Hitchin,  and  Canterbury,  and  the  herb- 
Cields  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire.  In  the 
■south  of  France  many  thousands  of  acres  were 
■devoted  to  flower  growing  for  commercial  purposes. 
Statistics  showed  what  an  enormous  demand  there 
was  for  scents  and  perfumes,  and  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  in  general  to  develop  the 
^production  of  such  of  the  raw  materials  as  could  be 
.grown  in  this  country  and  its  colonies.  Those 
materials  consisted  mainly  of  essential  oils  extracted 
from  flowers,  fruits,  herbage,  wood,  and  roots  of 
■plants.  While  the  English  climate  would  not 
admit  of  the  cultivation  of  Orange  blossoms  as  a 
^commercial  crop,  there  was  no  reason  why  such 
things  as  Lavender,  Peppermint,  and  Camomile 
should  not  be  grown  on  a  greatly  extended  scale, 
and  be  much  more  profitable  than  were  many  crops 
■now  put  on  the  land.   Standard. 

"Welwitsch's  Plants."— The  fourth  part  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  African  plants  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Welwitscii  has  just  been  issued, 
■under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  catalogue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Hiern,  and  is  apparently  carried  out  with  the 
conscientiousness  and  accuracy  which  characterise 
the  work  of  this  botanist.  Mr.  Hiern  must  have 
been  in  a  difficulty  with  Ferdinanda,  Ferdinandea, 
Ferdinandia,  Ferdinandoa,  and  Ferdinandusa.  He 
has  elected  to  retain  Ferdinandia  in  spite  of  the 
earlier  name  of  Ferdinanda,  published  by  Lagasca. 
The  occasional  notes  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plants,  and  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
■country  in  which  they  are  found,  are  very 
interesting,  and  vary  the  dry  descriptive  details  in 
■a  very  agreeable  manner.  This  part  completes  the 
first  volume.  The  first  part  of  the  second,  by  Dr. 
.Rendle,  comprising  the  Monocotyledons  was 
issued  previously. 

Spraying.— It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us 
to  see  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  prac- 
tice of  spraying  for  insects  and  fungi.  For  years 
we  advocated  the  practice  without  much  obvious 
result.  But  now  we  are  glad  to  see  that  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  becoming  awake  to  their  interests 
in  this  direction.  An  entirely  novel  application  of 
the  practice  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Char- 
lock in  Corn-fields.  Copper  sulphate  in  solution  of 
a  strength  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  was  used,  50  gals. 
of  the  solution  being  used  per  acre.  The  spraying 
was  done  at  intervals  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  Corn  is  not  injured,  but 
■the  Charlock  is  destroyed.  Such  is  an  abstract  of 
■the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson,  71a, 
•Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 


Publications  Received.— We  have  received  from 

the  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  the  Bulletin  (No  25)  of 
Miscellaneous  Information,  October,  1000,  dealing  with  Sugar- 
canes  introduced  to  the  W  st  Indies,  Raising  New  Varieties 
of  Sugar-canes,  Rubber  in  Brdzil,  Early  Fruiting  of  a  Grafted 
Mango,  Errors  in  Planting,  and  similar  subjects ;  also  the 
UuZletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  (extra  number),  October, 
1000. — Tobacco  Culture's,  reprint),  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Espin. — Western 
Australia  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Department  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1890,  with  a 
Supplementary  Report  for  the  Half-year  ending  June  30,  1000.— 
From  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  we  have 
received  Proceedings  of  the.  Society,  October  to  December. 
1890  ;  also  from  January  to  March,  1900  ;  also  Title-page  and 
Index  for  vol.  ix.  (new  series),  1896-97-9S.— From  the  same 
Society  comes  the  A  nmial  Report  for  1899  :  "  The  year,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  a  favourable  one  from  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  point  of  view,  as  the  weather  was  very  dry." 
— Also  from  the  tame  Society,  Exehangc  Seed  List,  1900. — 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
No.  4S,  October,  1900,  Top-  Working  Apple  Trees,  by  G.  Harold 
Powell. 


THE  WEATHEK  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  weather  was  unusually  warm  for  the  Beason 
at  the  beginning  of  the  past  week,  but  gradually 
became  colder  as  it  advanced.  On  no  night,  how- 
ever, did  the  exposed  thermometer  show  more  than 
4°  of  frost.  The  soil  is  at  the  present  time  at  about 
a  seasonable  temperature  at  2  feet  deep,  but  about 
2°  colder  than  the  average  at  1  foot  deep.  Since 
the  present  month  began,  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but 
five  days,  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  2  inches, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  watering  of  about  9  gals, 
of  water  on  each  square  yard  of  surface  in  my 
garden.  During  the  same  period,  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  at  the  end  of  October,  more  than  that 
quantity  of  rain-water  has  come  through  the  bare 
soil  percolation  gauge,  but  it  was  only  on  the  15th 
that  any  rain-water  at  all  came  through  a  similar 
gauge  covered  with  short  grass.  In  fact,  until 
then,  there  had  been  no  measureable  quantity 
passing  through  the  latter  gauge  since  the  middle 
of  April.  On  the  16th,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly 
a  month,  did  the  wind  come  from  any  point  of  the 
compass  between  north  and  east.  The  sun  shone 
for  four  hours  on  the  19th,  but  during  the  previous 
seven  days  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine  only 
averaged  about  half  an  hour  a  day.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamited,  Noiember  20. 


Home  Correspondence. 


HELICHRYSUM  GULIELMI.-  Doubtless  there  were 
many  others  besides  myself  who  were  gratified  to 
see  the  illustration  of  the  flowers  of  this  new  Heli- 
chrysum  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  10. 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  that  wonderful 
collection  of  new  and  rare  plants  in  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton's  garden  during  the  past  summer,  and  of 
remarking  H.  Gulielmi  and  the  others  of  the  set  of 
new  Helichrysurns.  They  were  not  in  bloom  at 
that  time,  so  that  the  figure  is  of  special  interest  to 
me.  My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  supplement 
the  note  which  accompanies  the  illustration,  by 
saying  that  these  Helichrysurns,  even  in  leaf  alone, 
are  really  ornamental  plants  for  the  garden,  and 
should  not  be  valued  for  their  flowers  alone.  On 
referring  to  my  notes,  takt-n  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  I  find  that  my  favourable  recollection  is  sup- 
ported by  what  I  then  wrote.  As  plants  for 
planting  out  in  summer  they  might  be  usefully 
employed.   5.  Arnott. 

THE  SMALL  FARMER  AND  HIS  ORCHARD.— A 
few  years  ago,  a  shrewd  practical  gardener  took  a 
small  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  small  field  of 
which  he  planted  with  Apple-trees.  Soon  after  the 
Ordnance  Survey  came  this  way,  and  the  trees 
were  duly  marked  thereon  as  an  orchard.  The 
gardener,  who  farmed  successfully,  was  now  meta- 
morphosed into  a  thorough  practical  farmer,  found 
the  farm  too  small  for  him,  gave  it  up,  and  took  a 
very  much  larger  one.  The  fruit-trees,  so  long  as 
he  remained  on  the  place,  were,  of  course,  taken 
care  of.  The  new  tenant,  on  coming  in,  found  the 
trees  unprotected,  and  neither  he  nor  his  landlord 
felt  inclined  to  go  to  the  expense  of  fencing  the  trees 
individually,  and  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  cattle,  consequently  the  trees  soon 
got  broken,  and  most  of  them  disappeared.   Passing 


there  a  short  time  ago,  and  seeing  the  farmer  in  the 
field,  I  went  up  to  him.  and  made  some  enquiry  as 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  trees.  "  Well, "  he  said, 
"my  cows  have  about  spoiled  the  lot.  There  are, 
as  you  see,  one  or  two  still  standing,  and  I  would 
not  mind  if  they,  too,  were  gone.  You  see,  you  can't 
depend  upan  a  crop  of  Apples  every  year,  and 
when  there  is  a  crop,  everybody  else  who  has 
an  orchard  has  a  crop  likewise,  and  you  can 
make  nothing  of  them,  no  matter  how  carefully 
you  grade  them.  It  suits  our  purpose  better  to 
graze  the  field  ;  we  sell  the  milk  aud  butter — of  that 
we  are  certain,  and  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 
But  to  depend  upon  an  occasional  crop  of  Apples, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  we  would  never  know 
where  we  were ;  leastways,"  continued  the 
farmer,  "  that  is  my  experience  ;  but  there  may 
be  some,''  he  said,  "who  from,  perhaps,  their 
better  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  an  orchard, 
may  be  able  to  do  better.  But  I  must  bid  you. 
good  afternoon  ;  you  see,  it  is  milking-time,  and  I 
must  go  aud  fetch  my  cows  up.  By-the-by," 
calling  back  to  me,  he  said,  "I  see  you  are  plant- 
ing some  fruit-trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  and  you  have  some  cows  too.  I  shall 
be  interested  to  know,  as  time  wears  on,  to  which, 
i.e.,  the  cows  or  the  trees,  you  will  stick  to  the 
longest."   W.  Miller,  Berkswell. 

LATE  chrysanthemums.— It  is  a  source  of 
exceeding  pleasuce  to  me  as  I  walk  among  the  private 
houses  and  streets  of  Kingston,  to  find  such  vast 
numbers  of  Chrysanthemums  blooming  profusely 
and  most  beautitully  in  the  cottage  and  villa  fore- 
courts. The  present  autumn  being  neither  wet  nor 
frosty  has  been  most  kind  to  these  late  flowers  ; 
but  then  autumns  have  been  similarly  kind  for 
several  years.  It  is  interesting  to  find  also  that  in 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  early-blooming  Chrysan- 
themums, most  of  which  are  moderately  dwarf  in 
habit,  that  the  varieties  which  are  at  their  best  in 
November  seem  to  be  most  in  favour.  Very 
probably  neighbour  helps  neighbour,  but  still  many 
of  the  varieties  grown  rank  amongst  the  oldest  in 
commerce,  yet  they  are  very  beautiful  al  the  same. 
But  many  varieties  that  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, and  have  had  good  reputations  as  exhibition 
flowers,  it  left  to  their  natural  courses  bloom  finely 
and  freely.  The  plants  when  thus  grown  and  not 
disturbed  do  not  produce  floral  shoots,  but  clusters 
of  flowers  in  great  profusion.  With  all  our  talk  of 
the  great  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  town 
plant  for  greenhouse  culture,  I  much  doubt  whether 
in  any  phase  of  growth  it  presents  more  added 
beauty  than  when  seen  by  hundreds  in  these  street 
fore-cuurts.  Not  much  culture  is  given  the  plants 
beyond  occasionally  lifting  and  dividing  the  stools, 
then  replanting  in  freshly  manured  soil.  It  is  this 
ease  of  culture,  allied  to  their  blooming  so  late  in 
the  year,  which  render  Chrysanthemums  such 
favourites.  Really  their  value  for  garden  decora- 
tion in  the  eaily  winter  cannot  bs  too  highly 
estimated.  A.  D 

fruit  packing. — As  a  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  being  in  the  fruit  trade  myself,  I  have 
read  your  article  on  the  above  subject  with  much 
interest,  and  agree  with  you  very  much  in  regard 
to  the  careless  and  shamefully  wasteful  manner  in 
which  fruit,  &c. ,  is  sent  to  our  markets  and  agents 
for  sale.  Take,  for  instance,  packages  of  good 
English  dessert  Apples,  Pears,  &c,  and  compare 
them  with  packages  which  arrive  from  other  coun- 
tries. English  fruit  only  too  often  arrives  simply 
emptied  into  pots  half-bushel  baskets,  barrels,  <&c, 
with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  hay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
packages',  not  any  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  so  much 
needed,  aud  not  even  a  sheet  of  paper  between  the 
fruit.  Fruit  arriving  in  this  condition  is  of  no  nse 
to  anyone  (for  it  is  not  fit  for  anyone  to  consume), 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  half-a-dozen  really  sound 
fruits  out  of  the  package  suitable  for  dessert. 
This  must  naturally  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
grower,  agent,  and  retailer,  and  which  accounts 
for  packages  of  English  fruit  arriving  in  this  half- 
packed  way  not  being  noticed  on  the  markets  by  a 
buyer  who  has  a  trade  where  quality  aud  condition 
must  be  the  first  consideration.  Another  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  remedied,  is  a  more  accurate 
weight  in  packages ;  of  course,  everyone  knows 
that  fruit,  nuts,  &c.  will  lose  weight  in  transit 
(and  there  is  this  difficulty  in  trausit  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  packages  are  liable  to  be  tampered  with), 
but  not  to  the  amount  which  is  oftea  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  more  annoying  or  likely  to  disgust 
a  buyer  of  a  package  of  a  certain  weight,  whicn  is 
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sometimes  actually  written  on  the  label,  whether  it 
lie  at  1J</.  or  Is.  per  lb,  to  find,  on  biinging  it 
heme  and  weighing  the  contents,  to  find  that  there 
is  i-lb  ,  21b.,  and  very  often  41b.  less  than  the 
proper  weight.  Of  course,  the  buyer  can  always 
lefer  these  occurrences  to  the  agent,  and  generally 
they  are  willing  to  meet  tbe  buyer  (but  not  always), 
but  leave  suspicions  of  unfair  dealing  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  which  tend  to  prevent  matters  of 
'his  kind  being  amicably  settled  and  business 
lieing  done.  If  your  note  on  this  subject  has 
the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the  matter  of 
P' eking  and  to  a  lack  of  the  proper  weight  in  par- 
cels of  fruits,  the  grower  would  get  a  better  price, 
;-nd  a  much  better  feeling  would  exist  between 
j  rower,  agent,  and  retailer,  and  the  latter  better 
able  to  please  his  trade.   George  Anderson. 

APPLYING  WATER  TO  CACTI  AND  OTHER 
SUCCULENTS. — At  this  season  it  is  customary 
with  gardeners  to  withhold  water  entirely  from 
Melon-Cacti,  Mammillaria,  Cereus,  Pbyllocactus, 
Haworthia,  Dasylirion,  Cacalia,  Agaves,  Sedums, 
and  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  natives  of  arid 
)nrts  of  the  earth,  and  to  continue  this  treatment. 
Some  persons  are  not  satisfied  with  the  dictum  of 
the  professional  cultivator  who  really  has  nothing 
wherewith  to  support  his  practices,  if  we  except 
tbe  remarks  of  travellers,  concerning  the  climates 
of  Mexico,  Sonora,  the  southeast  United  States, 
stated  more  or  less  in  a  general  manner.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  no  rains  fall  in  those  regions 
'lc  ring  the  hot  season,  the  dews  at  night  must  be 
heavy,  and  the  moisture  these  afford  would  find  its 
way  by  means  of  the  furrows  and  channels  of  the 
plants  to  the  roots,  dew  also  being  deposited  on 
i  be  stones  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  if  not  on 
the  Eoil  itself,  much  of  which  would  run  off  into 
the  earth,  moistening  it.  Were  it  not  for  this 
deposit  of  the  kindly  dew,  what  is  to  binder  a  plant 
from  beciming  completely  dried  up?  Ought  we 
not  there'ore  to  gently  syringe  or  dew  over  our 
Bit  -culents  occasionally  in  the  rest  season,  and  thus 
afford  them  a  substitute  for  dew  ?  It  may  be  that 
one  reason  wby  Mtlon-Cacti  are  so  shy  of  flowering 
is  that  our  complete  drying  off  of  the  plants,  soil, 
roots  and  all,  causes  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
finer  roots,  and  a  serious  check  to  flowering  and  to 
growth.  A  nti  desiccator. 

LILIUM  GIGANTEUM.— We  have  read  with  great 
inte-test  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson's  article  on 
'^Tbe  Past  Lily  Season"  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  of 
November  9.  and  we  enclose  you  two  photographs 
of  a  Lilium  giganteum  which  blossomed  in  our 
garden  this  year.  The  bulb  was  planted  in 
October,  1S97,  on  the  north  side  of  our  small 
gr.  enhouse,  and  has  had  no  other  protection  than 
Oucoanut  fibre  over  it  in  the  winter,  and  a  hurdle 
at  the  east  side,  to  protect  the  leaves  from  the 
cold,  rough  wineis  this  spring.  The  Howering- 
sti  m  is  9  feet  10  inches  high,  and  there  are  twenty 
large  blossoms  at  the  top.  The  garden  is  exposed 
in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  soil  is  sandy 
1  loam.  J.  3J.  jV.  [The  photographs  were  excellent 
representations  of  this  noble  Lily,  of  which  we 
hive  given  illustrations  on  former  occasions.   Ed.] 

THE  BRITISH  OAK— In  the  interesting  dis- 
en-sion  on  this  subject  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Gri'-dei.ers'  Chronicle,  I  notice  some  of  the  writerB 
mention  that  Oak-timb?r  cannot  be  grown  success- 
"il'y  in  wet  places.  The  character  of  the  Oak  on 
Rjlvoir  estate  is  known  to  many  of  your  readers, 
:md  I  need  only  mention  that  the  trees  to  which 
'he'e  notes  refer  measure  from  9  to  12  feet  in 
ciroum'erence  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  have 
in  most  instances  perfectly  straight  clear  stems 
fr  'tn  50  to  80  feet  and  upwards  in  height.  After 
intuy  years  experience  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
seen  trees  to  equal  tbem.  Some  of  the  finest  that 
i  xUt  here  are  growing  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
bottom  of  a  natural  dell  of  several  acres  in  extent, 
tbe  surrounding  batiks  have  very  steep  slopes,  and 
a  fill  of  over  100  feet  frDm  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
This  dell  is  open  to  the  south-east,  but  water  is 
retained  in  tbe  centre,  which,  I  am  told,  was  once 
a  pond  many  years  ago,  and  the  hollow  is  so  full  of 
waterduring  the  winte  r  months  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cross  it  on  foot,  yet  the  finest  trees  of  all  are 
gtowing  here  in  the  wettest  part  of  the  planta- 
tion, perfectly  healthy,  and  girthing  much  more 
than  thesn  on  the  banks,  the  latter  showing  stag- 
headedi  ess  in  many  pUces.  The  soil  is  blue  lias 
c'»y,  containing  very  little  if  any  lime.  This 
shows  that  lir.t-c' ass  Oak-timber  can  be  grown  in 


a  wet  situation,  but  moisture  and  suitable  soil  are 
not  all  that  is  required — far  from  it.  There  are  at 
Belvoir  trees  thatare  growing  singly,  a  shortdistance 
away,  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  soil,  with  plenty 
of  moisture,  but  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  and 
these  are  useless  as  timber.  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  Oaks  near  at  hand,  and  cannot  find 
one  true  specimen  of  Q  seesiliflora  among  these 
large  trees,  but  some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  an 
intermediate  character.  Both  forms  of  branches 
are  common,  as  shown  in  your  figures  from  Bowood, 
Wilts,  No.  86  and  87,  p.  295  ;  but  trees  which, 
judging  by  those  plates,  might  be  identified  at  a 
distance,  as  fig.  86  (Q.  sessiliflora),  prove  to  be  the 
same  in  foliage  and  fruit  as  the  other  form,  fig.  87, 
and  I  contend  that  the  form  of  the  top  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  means  of  identification.  A  few 
young  trees  (about  fifteen  years)  of  Q.  sessiliflora 
show  a  decided  petiole  to  the  leaves,  and  all  the 
fruit  is  sessile.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belroir  CaUle 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

GRAPE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE.  —  I  have  watched 
with  interest  the  correspondence  on  this  variety 
of  Grape,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  read 
what  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  bad  to  say  about  it  ;  but  if  tbey 
had  any  doubt  in  their  minds,  I  consider  they 
did  what  was  right  so  far.  But  instead  of  stopping 
where  they  did,  why  not  have  ordered  a  trial  of  the 
variety  alongside  of  other  new  and  old  Grapes  at 
Chiswick,  which  could  be  easily  managed  by 
grafting  or  inarching  some  scions  on  to  one  or  two 
of  the  old  Vines,  by  which  means  fairly  good 
results  could  be  obtained  in  two  years.  The  Fruit 
Committee  would  then  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  make  or  withhold  an  award.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  in  a  trial  of  this  kind  tbe  best  results 
would  accrue.  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardcnerb' 
Chronicle  who  are  interested  in  Grapes  must  have 
noticed  how  a  certain  variety  will  do  well  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  place  not  over  half  a-mile 
distant,  the  same  variety  will  be  quite  a  failure. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  need  to  go  so  far.  I  have  seen 
Grapes  come  out  of  a  vinery  taking  leading  honours 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c,  and  yet  in 
the  same  house  there  were  Vines  of  the  same 
variety  whose  fruit  wast,  if  anything,  below  the 
average.  Yet  this  is  the  exception  and  not  tbe 
rule  ;  and  a  trial  at  Chiswick  should  be  always  wel- 
comed by  the  introducer  of  anything  new  in  the 
shape  of  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable.  So  far  as 
Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  is  concerned,  I  ought  to 
know  something  about  it,  seeing  that  I  lived  for 
over  five  years  within  six  miles  of  Kippen,  aod 
only  left  that  district  last  May  ;  and  as  I  was 
engaged  during  that  time  in  making  new  Vine- 
borders,  planting  young  Vines,  and  renovating 
old  borders,  it  is  only  natural  to  think  that  I 
should  be  often  at  Kippen — so  that  I  have  seen 
Diamond  Jubilee  from  the  ripening  of  the  seed 
down  through  all  its  different  stages,  tasted  some 
of  the  first  fruit  it  bore,  and  during  the  summer 
months  was  at  Kippen  on  an  average  once  every 
three  weeks.  But  it  never  for  once  occurred  to 
me  that  it  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Black 
Morocco.  I).  L.  M. 


©bituarv. 

Alexander  Kenneth  McLeod.  —  Many 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  be  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  early  decease  of  the  younger  brother 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  of  Dover  House  Gardens, 
Roehampton.  Mr.  A.  K.  McLeod  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  gardening  under  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Fairgrieve  at  Dunkeld  Castle,  Perthshire, 
and  afterwards  came  south,  spending  two  years  in 
the  Marquis  of  Bute's  gardens  at  Cardiff  Castle,  and 
further  periods  in  private  gardens  in  the  north  and 
south  of  England.  Many  young  gardeners  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  intimately  knew  Mr. 
McLeod  in  those  days,  as  a  strong,  upright  fellow, 
thoroughly  enthusiastic  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge pertaining  to  his  profession,  have  since  been 
pained  to  see  the  transformation  brought  about 
several  years  ago  by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
contracted  in  a  garden-bothy.  Deceased  was  never 
able  to  throw  off  its  effects,  although  after  twelve 
months  he  was  restored  to  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
valescence.      Recognizing  that   he   would   not   be 


again  fit  for  the  somewhat  trying  conditions  of  a 
gardener's  calling,  his  friends  obtained  for  him  a, 
comparatively  light  occupation  in  Glasgow  under 
the  Clyde  Trust,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
The  end  came  on  Monday  last  rather  suddenly,  and 
after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  It  is  a  sad  and 
untimely  end  to  what  was  a  very  promising  careerv 
B.  H.  Pearson. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL 

November  20.— An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  committees  op 
this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  under  conditions  far  from  satisfactory,  trie- 
light  being  very  poor.  The  height  of  the  fruit  and  Chrysan- 
themum seasons  now  being  past,  there  was  not  so  large  a. 
display  in  the  Hall  as  we  sometimes  see  there,  but  the  exhi- 
bition was  nevertheless  exceedingly  bright  and  interesting- 
The  most  remarkable  exhibit  was  one  of  winter-flowering1. 
Begonias,  a  strain  that  has  originated  from  crosses  between- 
B.  socotrana  and  varieties  of  the  tuberotis  species,  and  shown- 
by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  This 
exhibit  fully  furnished  one  side  of  cne  long  table,  running 
lengthways  of  the  Hall,  and  nearly  as  much  space  was  occu- 
pied by  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  of  B.  Gloire  de- 
Lorraine  ;  also  a  B.  socotrana  hybrid,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell. 
&  Sons,  Swanley.  A  very  large  group  of  plants,  including; 
this  hybrid  Begonia  and  many  other  useful  species  of  plant, 
was  shown  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehamp- 
ton (gr.,  Mr.  J  F.  McLeod),  and  furnished  an  illustration  of 
good  cultivation.  Other  exhibits  before  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee included  Chrysanthemums  of  well-known  varieties, 
and  of  novelties,  three  of  which  were  awarded  Awards  oC 
Merit,  and  a  new  hybrid  Tacsonia  with  beautiful  crimson, 
flowers.  This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  Sb. 
Albans,  and  is  known  as  T.  x  militari*  (see  Gardencrv' 
Chronicle,  December  30,  1S99).  It  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  First  class  Certificate. 

The  Orchid  Committee  hada  few  good  novelties  to  inspect., 
and  a  large  group  of  plants  of  the  Lady's  Slipper,  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne,  from  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq,, 
Roehampton.  These  plants  fillel  one  whole  side  of  a  long 
table.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  extensive  group  of  Orchids 
siiown. 

The  Frijit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  not  very  much 
labour,  but  an  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  capital- 
Cabbage  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. ;  and  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate to  the  well-known  Pear  Beunc  Buissot,  shown  from, 
the  Duke  of  Km  land's  garden. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  gave  a. 
Lecture  upon  "Mistakes  in  Fruit  Cultivation,"  which  wis 
listened  to  by  a  large  audience. 

Floral   Committee. 

rre&cnt  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Geo* 
Paul,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean,  Jas.  Hudson,  C.  J.  Salter, 
Charles  Jeffries,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Ed.  Mawley,  W.  J.  James, 
H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  Fraser,  Jas.  Walker,  and  J.  W. 
Barr. 

We  shall  not  need  to  refer  at  great  length  to  the  exhibit  oi. 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  hut  may  refer  our  readers  to 
a  note  upon  these  plants  on  p.  370,  where  a  correspondent 
describes  the  plants  as  seen  in  the  Feltham  Nurseries.  We 
may  add  that  the  group  was  composed  mainly  of  the  variety 
Ensign,  but  Winter  Cheer,  Winter  Perfection,  and  several 
newer  varieties  were  represented  (Silver  -  gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  very  large  and  excellent  group  of  plants  was  exhibited  by 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq,  Dover  House,  Roehampton  (gr. ,  Mr. 
J.  F.  McLeod).  This  was  arranged  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
and  in  it  were  upwards  of  two  dozen  very  fine  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  being  about  18  inches  high,  and 
profusely  flowered.  On  either  side  of  the  Begonias  were 
groups  of  Codiieums,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  grand  colour  ; 
whilst  at  the  back  of  the  gioup  were  plants  in  bloom  of 
Lilium  longitioruin,  also  tine  foliage  Palms,  Bamboos,  Phrj  - 
nium  variegatum,  Cordylines,  Aralias,  &e.  This  was  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  plants  exhibited  in  the  hall  for  some  time 
past  (Silver  gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
beautiful  group  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  in. 
5  inch  and  0-inch  pots,  each  of  them  presenting  a  marvellous, 
head  of  rich  pink  blossoms.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
and  without  prejudice  to  this  beautiful  hybrid,  that  its  colour 
is  quite  killed  if  the  plants  are  placed  near  to  a  group  of  plants 
of  the  strain  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas  Veitch,  as  .these  have 
flowers  more  nearly  approaching  to  scarlet  colour  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co  ,  Eailswood  Nurseries,  Redhill., 
Srurey,  shove    an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which 
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was  arranged  upon  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  most  of 
them  being  disposed  in  Bamboo-stands.  Two  prominent  ones 
were  furnished  with  single  and  small  decorative  (lowers. 
Another  one,  which  looked  more  imposing  but  less  graceful, 
contained  very  large  blooms  of  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  a  crimson 
Japanese  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  &c.  The  exhibit  also  contained  fine  flowers  of 
Japanese  W.  R.  Church,  reddish-crimson,  incurving  at  the 
tips  just  sufficiently  to  show  yellow  reverse;  0.  J.  Salter,  a 


Chronicle,  Dec.  3,  1S98 ;  also  Mrs.  Carter,  pale  yellow,  with 
thread-1'ke  florets;  Mrs.  Witty,  anl  Charles'  Little  Jap,  a 
single-flowered  variety,  rolled  florets,  of  no  decorative  use 
whatever  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  rich  yellow  Japinese  Chrysanthemum  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Corbett,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Mulgrave 
Castle,  near  Whitby. 

Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  showed  a 
quantity  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  several  novelties  in 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Chcshunt,  again 
exhibited  blooms  of  the  new  Rose  Lady  Bittersea,  previously 
described  in  these  columns  ;  and  of  Carnation  America,  which 
was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting  o' 
the  Society,  see  ode,  p.  P4S. 

From  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  shown  a 
grand  truss  of  f  carlet  flowers  of  Brovmea  Crawford!,  a  hyln  id 
between  B.  macrophylla  and  B.  grandicei  ?.  It  arrived  a  short 
time  after  the  Coromitteejhad  risen,  or  it  w.ould  most  likely 


Fig.  119. — tacsonia  mtlitakis  x:   colour  of  flowers  rich  bright  crimsox. 

(Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  20,  1000.) 


large  yellow  Japanese ;  Ida,  a  Japanese  bloom,  reddish 
coloured  and  yellow  ;  Madame  Von  Andre,  a  soit  or  sulphur 
shade  nf  yellow  colour  Japanese,  with  incurving  florets  ;  Miss 
Maud  Douglas,  a  pink-coloured  Japanese,  incurved  ;  Glorious, 
a  rose-crimson  coloured  decorative  variety  ;  and  others 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  London,  staged  a 
novel  kind  of  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  large  mirror  at 
back.  Curious  and  decorative  types  were  represented,  such 
as  "What,  Ho!"  and  Golden  Showe     see  figs,  in  Gardeners' 


Japanese  and  decorative  varieties,  such  es  Black  Hawk,  deep 
crimson  ;  Crimson  Tangier,  and  Kittie,  both  rather  b'zarre  in 
character;  Elegance,  a  white  single  variety;  Nagoya,  a  fine 
yellow  Japanese,  fie. 

A  remarkable  seedling  of  the  present  year,  and  name  1  Ethel 
Woollan,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thop.  Bdllimore,  Canon's  Park, 
Ei'gware.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Anne,  sown  on  Feb.  13  last.  The  plant  carried  three  good- 
sized  blooms  of  pale  cream  colour.  Possibly  another  season 
the  variety  may  prove  to  be  a  better  one  than  its  parent. 


have  been  given  a  Certificate.  These  Browneas  are  very  hand- 
some flowering  plants  for  cultivation  in  lofty  stoves  or  hot 
houses. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  C 
Sanders,  Halton  Gardens,  Tring.  Lady  smith  is  a  pretty  pink 
coloured  variety  with  fringed  petals,  very  fragrant;  and  Miss 
Minnie  Hubbard,  a  yellow  ground  with  ro.^e  eolouiea 
markings  and  fairly  good  calyx.     Both  varieties  are  valuable. 

Carnations  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Ellsott, 
who  had  several  very  pretty  1(  tree  "  varieties. 
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Awards. 

Tacsonia  mUitaris X  — This  is  a  magnificent  bright  crimson- 
flowered  hybrid,  said  to  have  been  raised  in  the  Transvaal 
from  T.  var.  Volxcmi  and  T.  insignis.  But  there  appears  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  its  exact  parentage  ;  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  30,  1899,  p.  484  where  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  flower  led  'to  a  suggestion  that 
T.  manieata  (ignea)  wan  piobabty a  ■cb-paieht  with  T.  insignis. 
The  description  and  figure  (which  werenroduc^,  p.  383)  of  the 
flowers  then  given  were  prepared  from  Jess  good  specimens 
than  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesoay  last,  when  the  colour  of  the  flowers  was 
a  bright  crimson,  a^sumiug  a  slightly  purple  tint  with  age. 
Messrs.  Sander  inform  us  that  the  plant  naturally  commences 
to  flower  at  this  season,  arid  continues  to  bloom  freely  until 
the  month  of  May.  It  will  be  a  most  valuable  climbing  plant 
for  the  bright  flowers  it  will  afford  during  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year.  The  outer  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  striped  on 
exterior  side,  being  green  in  centre,  and  having  dull  crimson 
margins.  For  further  particulars  of  the  details  of  the  flower, 
see  original  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  already  cited 
(First-class  Certificate). 

Chrysanthemum  Major  Phimbe.—A  large  yellow  Japanese, 
very  deep  but  not  wide  flower,  and  long  florets,  slightly 
incurving.  Shown  by  Mr.  Weekes,  Thiumpton  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby  {Award  of  Meiit). 

C.  Miss  Jessie  Cottce.--We  believe  that  this  variety  was  sent 
out  last  season  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  It  is  a  yellow  sport  from 
Etoile  de  Ljou,  and  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  Croydon  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Mrs.  J,  Bryant  —A  very  deep,  rather  coarse  Japanese 
flower,  rosy-violet  in  colour,  florets  twisting  and  incurving 
"Wi'h  age.  From  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands  Gardens, 
Henlej-on-Thames  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitoh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  De  B.  Orawshay, 
R.  Broomau-White,  H.  Little,  J.  Gibriel,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  H.  White,  F.  J.  Thorne,  n.  J.  Chapman,  A.  Hislop, 
E.  Hill,  J„  Jaques,  J.  Douglas,  and  T.  W.  Bond. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  staged  a  small  but  select  group  of  rare  and  pretty 
species,  fivn.  of  which  received  Botanical  Certificates  fsee 
Awards).  The  more  truly  garden  plants  consisted  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Dominiana  inversa,  a  very  dark-coloured  flower, 
and  Cypripedium  x  Argo-Morgania?,  a  haudsome.hybrid,  with 
features  leaning  toward  C.  Argus,  and  with  finely-spottei 
flowers  of  similar  colour  to  thit  fcpecies.  Plants  of  much 
interest  were  Sigmatostalix  radicans,  Polystachya  Buchanani, 
Cattleya  labiata  rosa-flora,  Masdevallia  platyglossa,  and  Masde- 
valliadeorsa,;Lehm.,  a  very  remarkable  species,  always  growing 
head  downwards,  and  bearing  showy  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  closely  blotched  with  claret  colour. 

Messrs.  Jas  Veitoh  &  Sons.  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelr-ea,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very 
bright  and  interesting  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  hybrids  of 
their  own  rai-ing,  includiog  seven  plants  of  the  pretty  Lielio- 
Cattleya  x  Decia  (Perrini  x  C.  aurea),  L.-C.  x  Statteriana 
(L.  Pemni  x  C.  labiata),  L  -C.  X  Lady  Rothschild  (C.  War- 
scewiczii  x  L.  Perriui),  all  tine  for  winter  flowering,  coming 
in  with  the  fine  Cattleya  >:  Mantini,  and  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  which  were  also  shown,  Other  very  fine 
plants  in  the  group  were  Ls&lio  -Cattleya  x  Labiena  (L. 
crispa  (J,  C.  Triame>),  resembling  a  fine  L.  c.  X  exoniensis ; 
Oncidium  x  Mantini  super  bum  (Marshallianum  X  Forbesii), 
CypriptdiumxZethus  (insigne  Chantini? ,  Charlesworthitf), 
an  effective  flower  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  C.  i. 
Chantini,  but  the  form  is  changed,  and  the  dorsal  sepal 
enlarged  by  the  influence  of  C.  Charlcsworthi  ;  C.  x  Memnnn 
(Charlesworthi  3,  Spicerianum  ? ),  a  pretty  novelty;  C.  x 
Act&us  superbum  (insigne  Sanders  K  LFeanum),  like  a 
yellow  C.  x  Leeanum ;  C.  x  Prospero  (Spicerianum  ? , 
insigne  Sandene  <J),  also  good  ;  three  forms  of  the  yellow 
Laelia  x  Mrs.  Gratrix,  all  varying  in  their  tints ;  three 
Cattleya  x  Portia  (Bowringiaoa  x  labiata),  L.-C.  x 
Tiresios  (Bowringiana  x  L.-C.  x  elegans)  ;  Cattleya  x 
Chloris  (Buwringn.na  x  maxima),  0.  X  Tandora  (bicolor  x 
Triauaei),  Cypripedium  x  T.  B.  Haywood,  very  fine  ;  Ladio- 
Cattleya  x  Frederick  Boyle  (L.  anceps  x  C.  Tiiana?i),  and 
other  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  secured  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  eftective  group  of  well-grown 
Orchids,  tha  centre  of  which  wai  a  very  fine,  profusely- 
flowered  »xample  of  Cattleya  labiata.  Yellow  -  flowered 
Cypripedium  insigne  were  represented  by  C.  i.  Sanderce, 
C.  i  Sauderianum,  C.  i.  Ernesti,  and  C.  i.  Ballia\  the  last- 
named  having  blooms  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint.  A  very 
dark-coloured  Lfielia  pumiU  and  some  good  hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums  were  also  included. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq  ,  Dover  House,  Roehampton  (gr.,  Mr. 
McLeod),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  grand 
display  of  fine  specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  arranged 
with  foliage  plants,  and  occupying  the  ent;re  length  of  the 
tabling  on  one  side  of  th»  hall, 

F.  Knigfit,  Fsq.,  Thundersley  House,  Thundersley  (gr.,  Mr. 
E.  Marston),  staged  a  pretty  group  of  showy  Orchids,  unusually 
well  flowerel,  and  especially  ths  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya 
labiata.  With  them  were  good  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi, 
Dendrobium  Phalsennpsis  Schroderianara,  &c. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan.  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn  Eist  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  a  very  fine  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,    L«lia   pumils  qigantea     a  pretty  hybrid  Zygo- 


colax,  near  to  Z.-c.  x  leopardina,  and  the  runarkably  showy 
La?lio-Cattleya  x  Mrs.  Birkbeck  (see  awards). 

Mrs.  Brigcs-Biirv,  Bank  House  Accrington  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wilkinson),  sent  a  spike  of  a  very  remarkable  spotted  Odonto- 
glossum,  differing  from  the  previous  flowering,  and  now  exhi- 
biting the  remarkable  feature  of  two  totally  different  sets  of 
dowers  on  one  spike.  The  four  basal  flowers  have  narrow, 
white  segments,  heavily  spotted  with  purple,  and  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  theO.  cirrosum  hybrid,  O.  x  Marriott- 
ianuin.  The  apical  five  flowers  were  near  to  O.  crispum 
guttatum,  but  in  the  crests  of  both  sets  of  flowers  there  were 
slight  indications  of  hybridity.  The  depauperation  of  the 
basal  set  of  flowers  might  result  from  retarded  or  interrupted 
flow  of  sap,  and  the  floral  development  of  the  upper  from 
restored  vitality.  Mrs.  Briggs-Bury  also  showed  Cattleya 
labiata  alba,  Bauk  House  variety. 

C.  J.  Ltjcas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Duncan),  showed  two  very  fine  varieties  of  Dendrobium 
Phahcnopsis. 

Mrs.  Temple,  Leyswood,  Groombridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Bristow), 
showed  Lycaste  Skinneri  "J.  W.  Temple,"  a  pretty,  light- 
coloured  form. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Howes),  showed  Cyprip  dium  insigne  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  and  the  very  fine  C.  x  Cobbife. 

J.  F.  Ebner,  Esq.,  Woodlands.  Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Waite),  showed  several  good  Cypripediums. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosetield.  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  a  finely-flowered  plant  of  the  natural  hybrid 
Oncidium  X  Mantini  Crawshayanum  (Marshallianum  X 
Forbesiil,  this  form  being  the  nearest  to  O  Mar;«hallianum  of 
any  yet  observed,  and  having  handsomer  flowers,  the  label- 
Ium  and  petals  being  for  the  greater  part  of  a  clear  yellow 
tint. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.J.  Salter), 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Bingleyense  (insigne  x  ChaTlesworthi). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  showed  his  Ladia  x 
Briseis  (harpophylla  x  purpurata),  with  pretty  yellowish- 
white  flowers. 

J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill  gr.,  Mr.  E.  Ranson^, 
showed  a  good  Cattleya  Dowiana. 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq..  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock},  sent  La^lio-Cat^leya  x  intermedio-flava. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum. 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Cjiprijicdium  x  Priani  (Niobe  £  insigne  Chantini  9).  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea.  A  grand  flower,  large 
and  proportionate  in  all  its  parts;  upper  sepal  large,  white, 
with  a  green  base,  from  which  a  purple  line  runs  up  the  centre, 
with  some  smaller  purple  markings  on  each  side  ;  petals  and 
lip  of  a  yrellow  tint,  and  having  the  larger  area  of  the  surface 
tinged  with  purplish-red.  A  gratifying  outcome  of  the 
use  of  C.  x  Niobe  (Spicerianum  x  Fairieanum),  as  the  male 
parent. 

Cattleya  x  H.  S.  Leon  from  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq  ,  Bletchley 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Hislop).  This  results  irom  crossing 
C.  Schrodene  eximia  and  C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana.  A  very 
distinct  and  showy  hybrid.  Sepals  and  petals  light  lilac-rose. 
Lip  dark  iuby-red  throughout  except  some  light  yellow 
markings  in  the  tube. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lailio-Cattleya  X  Mrs.  Birlbccl  (L.-C.  x  callistoglosea  x 
L.  purpurata),  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  A  very  brightly- 
coloured  flower,  partaking  equally  of  both  parents  ;  the  petals 
being  extended  forward  on  each  side  of  the  lip,  give  the  flower 
a  distinct  feature.  Sepals  and  perals  tinged  with  light-rose  ; 
lip  yellow  in  the  tube,  the  showy  front  lobe  of  a  glowing 
purple  colour  ;  the  apex  elongated  as  seen  in  L  -C.  x 
Hy.  Greenwood. 

Cypripedium  X  Cobbkv  (J.  Howes  >:  Mrs.  Chas.  Cauhain), 
from  Walter  Cobb,  Esq  ,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Howes). — A  noble  flower,  broad  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  the 
peculiar  white  tinge  with  rose  colour  seen  in  C  x  Chas. 
Canham.  The  fine  upper  sepal  is  green  at  the  base  with 
purple  lines,  and  a  broad  white  margin  on  the  upper  part. 

Lcrlio-Catthya  x  G>-ttoiana  "Mrs.  Douglas,"  from  Mr.  Ja.s 
Couclas,  Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham.— A  tine  home-raised  form 
of  the  impoited  natural  hybrid  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  Warneri). 
Sepals  and  petals  yellowish-white,  with  light  rose  markings  at 
the  tips ;  lip  dark  rose,  veined  with  purple. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Angra:nna  disiichum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit").—  A  singular  *■  mall-growing  species 
with  compressed  growth,  bearing  small  white  flowers. 

Coryanthcs  RIastcrsiona,  Lehmann,  from  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart— This  is  tIim  senond  time  that  this 
extraordinary  species  has  flowered  vat  Burford.  The  singular 
flowers,  wdiich  are  borne  on  upright  spikes,  are  of  a  coppery- 
rel,  and  quite  diatiuct  in  form  from  other  species. 

Maxillaria  Mooreana,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.— 
Flowers  white,  resembling  a  small  M.  grandiflora. 

Ptcurolhallis  stenopetala,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
— Leaves  fleshy,  cordate,  the  greenish  floweis  recumbent  on 
them. 

Cafogyne  fimbriate/,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. — A 
singular  old  species  with  greenish  flower,  having  nearly  blaotc 
fringed  labellums. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq  ,  in  the  Chair ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  W.  Poupart,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Alex. 
Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  Geo.  Keif,  C.  Herrin,  Geo.  Wythes, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Reynolds,  E.  Beekett,  and  Geo.  Norman. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  Leicester,  showed  a 
collection  of  certain  kinds  of  cnoice  vegetables  including 
tubers  of  Potatos  Up-to-date,  Satisfaction,  Schoolmaster,  and 
Duke  of  York.  The  samples  of  the  last-named  variety  were 
especially  good.  There  were  also  Lyon,  Conqueror,  and 
Leicester  Hero  Leeks ;  Early  Market,  Bt  Valery,  and  Inter- 
mediate Carrots ;  Lord  Keeper,  and  other  popular  Onions  ; 
Harrison's  Reindeer  Kale,  a  very  choice  form  judging  fromits 
appearance  ;  Magnum  Bonum  Parsnips,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  bunches  of  Reine  Olga  Grapes  ripened  out-of-doors. 
The  berries  as  shown  were  extremely  pale  red  in  colour,  and 
upon  tasting  them  we  thought  them  to  be  of  poor  quality  so 
far  as  the  dessert  is  concerned  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

From  Sir  W.  Weetman  Pearson's  garden,  at  Paddockhurst, 
Sussex  (gr.,Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds),  was  shown  a  cluster  of  fruits  of 
Musa  Cavendishi  in  a  green  state.  It  was  not  a  remarkable 
bunch,  but  ifitshould  encourage  other  gardeners  to  cultivatea 
few  Bananas  in  their  houses,  their  employers  would  probably 
appreciate  the  fruits,  for  examples  grown  in  suitable 
conditions  at  home  are  very  superior  to  imported  fruits.  The 
fruits  shown  were  from  a  plant  grown  in  a  22-inch  tub. 

Cardoons  were  shown  by  Miss  Breton,  Forest  End,  Sand- 
hurst (gr.,  Mr.  Haniley),  and  an  Apple  named  Caradoc 
Scarlet,  by  Mr.  Caddick,  Caradoc  Gardens,  Ross  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Roe).  A  number  of  fruits  of  this  Apple  were  shown  ; 
they  were  very  highly  coloured,  of  poor  quality,  and  already 
soft.  The  variety  is  said,  however,  to  keep  in  condition  until 
March,  and  the  committee  requested  that  it  be  shown  before 
them  again  in  February. 

Some  fine  fruits  of  stewing  Pear  Double  de  Guerre  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Mark  Mills,  gr.  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe 
House,  Croydon.  They  are  much  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance than  the  Old  Catillac,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  if  they 
are  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  cooking.  The  fruits  would 
certainly  keep  good  a  considerab'e  time  (Cultural  Commen- 
dation). 

Some  slightly-tinted  Onions,  said  to  be  from  a  cross 
between  Cranston's  Excelsior  and  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  shown 
by  Mr.  Steadman,  Cjddington  Hall  gardens,  Nt.wark-on- 
Trent,  did  not  find  any  favour  with  th.  c  jmmittee. 

Awards. 

Cabbage,  Bobbie's  Selected  IVinnlngttadt.— This  form  shows  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  type.  The  plants  are  dwarfer, 
and  the  hearts  are  exceptionally  solid,  and  have  firm,  close 
tops,  just  the  shape  of  a  Filbert.  There  were  two  dozen 
pretty  heads  sIiowd,  from  seeds  sown  on  April  3,  and  the 
plants  had  probably  been  12  to  15  inches  high.  From  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Pcor  Beurrc  du  Bvlsson.—  This  is  a  long,  gradually  tapering 
fruit,  generally  in  excellent  condition  at  Christmas-time. 
The  eye  is  set  in  a  moderate  cavity  with  slightly  angular 
sides,  and  a  rather  short,  thick  stem  is  joined  to  a  protuber- 
ance rather  than  in  any  cavity.  The  sltin  is  much  speckled 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fruit.  Flavour  delicious,  and 
flesh  soft  and  melting.  Vi  is  described  as  a  good  bearer,  and 
as  making  slow  growth  upon  a  Quince  stock.  Though  not  so 
well  known  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  which  only  received  an 
award  at  the  last  meeting,  Beurre  du  Buisson  is  by  no  means 
a  new  Pear.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  exhibited  very  nice  specimens 
(First-class  Certificate). 

The  Lecture. 

MISTAKES  IN  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

'A  lecture  upon  some  of  the  common  mistakes  made  by  fruit 
cultivators  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  He 
commenced  by  describing  the  very  injurious  practice  of 
planting  the  trees  too  deeply,  and  proceeded  to  recommend 
that  trees  upon  the  Paradise  or  Quince  stocks  should  be 
inserted  in  the  ground  to  a  point  1  inch  beneath  the  junction 
of  scion  with  stock.  In  cases  of  trees  upon  the  free  stock, 
the  roots  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  and  never  inscrttd  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery ;  the  usual  guide— the  earth  mark— being  again  re- 
commended as  a  safe  one  to  planters  obtaining  young  trees 
from  a  nursery.  Wall  tiees  planted  in  autumn  should  not  be 
secured  permanently  t)  the  wall  until  the  following  April,  or 
the  loots  will  not  be  capable  of  sinking  in  exact  proportion 
with  the  newly  disturbed  soil.  A  timeiy  reminder  was  given 
in  respect  to  the  frequeat  applications  ot  top-dressings,  which 
may  result  in  the  roots  of  the  trees  being  buried  too  deeply. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  some  of  the  surface  soil  should 
occasionally  be  removed  before  affotding  fresh  soil. 

When  planting  orchards,  said  Mr.  Bunyard,  the  trees  should 
be  planted  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  as  they  will 
sink.  Fruit-trees  against  walls  frequently  suffer  injury,  owing 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  crops  in  the  borders.  The 
treatment  of  the  soil  for  the  vegetable  crops  results  in  it 
beirjg  kept  in  a  loose  condition,  and  frequently  enriched  with 
manure,  both  of  which  conditions  are  opposite  to  those 
necessary  to  produce  fruitful  trees  with  well  ripened  wood. 
To  lessen  the  evil,  a  broad  path  not  less  than  3  feet  wide 
should  be  retained  under  the  wall,  and  maintained  in  a  firm 
condition. 

The  watering  of  wall-trees  was  also  alluded  to,  and  it  was 
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pointed  out  that  much  of  the  rain  that  falls  has  little  effect 
upon  Mm  soil  immediately  under  a  wall.  As  a  rule,  wall-trees 
are  not  afforded  water  so  often  as  they  require  it. 

Another  mistake  is  to  crowd  Chrysanthemum- plants  into 
Peaoa*hou86S,  as  the  frequent  watering,  and  the  manure- 
water  afloded  them,  is  detrimental  to  the  fruit-trees.  Mr. 
Btinyard  th*»n  commended  the  old  -  fashioned  custom  of 
removing  the  trees  from  walls  in  the  autumn,  and  then  clean- 
ing the  walls  and  white-liming  them,  afterwards  dressing  the 
trees  with  an  insecticide  before  re-nailing  them  to  the  wall. 
He  had  seen  a  Nectarine-tree  so  treated  yield  seventy  dozen 
and  nine  fruits. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Bun  yard  said  that  summer  pruning  or 
stopping  should  not  be  commenced  before  August.  Over- 
pruned  trees,  such  as  are  seen  in  villa  gardens,  may  be  made 
fruitful  by  allowing  them  to  grow  naturally  for  a  couple  of 
seasons,  subsequently  regulating  them  with  moderation. 

A  common  mistake  in  respect  to  root-pruning  is  that  the 
work  is  not  sufficiently  early.  It  shonld  be  done  before  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  trees  will  then  hear  crops  the 
following  season.  A  caution  was  given  against  over-pruning 
and  stopping,  and  depletion  of  foliage.  The  thinning  of 
fruits,  too,  said  the  Ucturer,  was  often  deferred  until  too  late, 
or  omitted  altogether;  thus,  this  year  there  were  thousands 
of  bushels  of  Apples,  in  Kent  for  instance,  that  would  realise 
only  from  Gd.  to  Is,  a  bushel,  because  they  are  small. 

Late  ripening  Apples  were  often  githercd  beforo  they  arc 
fully  mature,  and  they  then  fail  to  ket-p  well,  but  become 
spongy  and  lose  their  flavour.  Stunner  Pippin  is  an  instance 
of  such  late  ripening  varieties.  Mr.  Bunvard  said  that  lO1  of 
frost  would  not  harm  such  Apples.  Early  Pears,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  early 
Apples  are  not  good  unless  consumed  coon  after  gathering. 
It  was  no  use  to  use  strong  manures  with  a  view  to  atoning 
for  omissions  and  mistakes  in  respect  to  planting  and  thin- 
ning of  fruits,  or  mulching  of  toil. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  purchase  trees  from  fruits  seen  at  an 
exhibition,  Such  fruits  were  not  good  guides,  and  it  was  not 
wise,  said  Mr.  Bunyard,  to  plant  largely  of  varieties  that  hap- 
pened to  succeed  in  a  particular  year.  For  five  years  the 
summer  had  been  more  or  less  exceptional,  and  many  rather 
shy  varieties  had  fruited  well.  Plant  rather,  the  lecturer 
adled,  such  varieties  as  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  crop  in 
a  poor  season. 

One  more  "don't."  It  is  this.  Do  not  postpone  labelling 
your  trees  received  from  a  nursery  until  the  labels  that  came 
with  them  have  become  illegible.  That  this  is  'lonesome- 
times,  and  that  Mr.  Bunyard's  hint  is  called  for,  we  are  sure, 
for  among  the  large  number  of  fruits  sent  for  naming  to  the 
office  of  this  journal,  there  are  occasionally  varieties  that 
have  been  in  commerce  only  a  few  years,  aud  we  wonder  how 
trees  can  have  been  distributed,  and  the  cultivators  have 
confounded  their  identity  in  so  short  a  time  ! 


The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  a  genileinan  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  much  Interested  in  the  Auricula,  and  who  has  a 
collection  of  400  of  these  plants.  J. 


BISHOPS    STORTFORD    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

November  13.— The  second  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysan- 
themums, fruit,  and  vegetables,  was  held  in  the  Great  Hall, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  on  the  above  date,  and  proved  a  great 
advance  on  last  year's  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sox,  Sawbridgworth,  sent,  but  not  for 
competition,  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Feirs,  both  on  trees  in 
pots  and  fruit  in  dishes,  which  helped  the  general  effect 
consideiably.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemum*  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  plants  shown  were  somewhat  tall ;  foliage  plants 
were  used  as  an  edging  to  the  groups.  Mr.  G.  Beech,  gr.  to 
J.  Barker,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford,  took  the 
leading  place  in  the  group  class  ;  and  was  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Richardson,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Blytfie,  of  BIythewood, 
Stansted,  Essex. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
G.  Barker,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Blythe  Esq  ,  Stanstead  House, 
was  1st,  having  notable  examples  of  the  Madame  Carnot 
strain,  Mrs.  Cnas.  Keyser,  rarely  seen  on  a  show-board,  was 
also  beautiful ;  and  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  Etoile  de 
Lyon  was  perfection  itself.  Mr.  A  Jefferies,  gr.  to  Johb 
Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  was  a  close  '2nd;  his 
best  blooms  were  Madame  Carnot,  Australie,  H.  J.  Jones, 
superb  in  size  and  colour;  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  and  Hairy 
Wonder. 

In  the  members'  class  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties',  distinct, 
Mr.  Barker  again  was  1st,  being  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Jef- 
feries, 2nd.  For  twenty-four  incurveds,  open,  1st,  Mr. 
Barker,  with  blooms  apparently  undressed ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Lodge,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Mener,  BMiop's  Stortford.  For  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  was  1st  for  very  good 
blooms,  much  better  than  those  in  the  twenty-four  class  ■ 
2nd,  Mr.  Lodge. 

Much  interest  was  centred  in  the  single  lloom  class  in 
which  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  was  1st  for  a  superb  specimen  of 
Edith  Tabor,  faultless  in  size,  colour,  and  form,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  when  it  beat  huge  specimen  blooms  of  Madame 
Carnot  from  Mr.  Barker,  and  G.  J.  Warren  from  Mr. 
Fulford,  gr.  to  A.  G.  Sandeman,  Esq.,  Presdalcs,  Ware,  who 
followed  in  the  older  of  the  names  given. 

For  four  vases  containing  five  flowers  of  distinct  varieties, 
1st,  Mr.  Harrison.  For  twelve  bunches  of  singles,  1st,  Mr. 
P.  Johnson  ;  and  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Richardson.  For  six  trained' 
specimens,  1st,  Mr.  Skelton,  with  pyramidal  plants.  " 

Fruit— Mr.  Skelton  was  1st  with  fine  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc ;  and  Mr.  G.  Beech  2nd  in 
the  Muscat  class  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Richardson  2nd  in  the  Black 
Grape  clas*  with  large,  well  finished  Black  Alicante.  Apples, 
Pears,  and  vegetables  were  well  shown. 


DEVIZES    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  13.— This  exhibition  commends  itself  to  many 
from  the  fact  that  it,  is  annually  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Devizes,  in  connection  with  a  Bazaar,  in  support  of  the  Town 
Benevolent  Society.  One  half  of  the  Exchange  is  occupied 
by  handsome  flowers,  the  other  half  by  stalls  of  charitable 
ladies,  who  sell  fancy  goods.  The  show  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomas  Kino,  of  the  Castle  Gardens  and  it  is 
well  supported  ;  the  prizes  are  good,  and  draw  to  the  Wiltshire 
town  some  of  the  leading  growers  of  the  day. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  circles,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  Mowers  ;  that  from  Mr.  H. 
Clark,  gr.  to  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Round  way  Park, 
was  a  bold  aud  striking  one,  the  growth  good,  and  the  blooms 
very  line. 

A  class  for  24  Incurved  Chrysanthemum  blooms  brought  a 
very  fine  collection  from  Mr.  W.  Higos,  theGardens,  Fetcham 
Turk,  Leatherhead.  which  was  awaided  the  1st  prize,  and 
contained  very  fine  examples.  2nd,  Mr.  ii.  Hunt,  the 
Gardens,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom. 

With  twenty-tour  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  was  1st, 
with  finely  developed  examples  of  Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  Coombs, 
Lady  E.  Clark,  Madame  J.  Lewis,  Louis  Remy,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Australian  Gold,  Madame  Cadbury,  Simplicity,  Nellie 
Pockett,  &c.    Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Vallis  was  also  1st  with  twelve  blooms  of  incurved 
Japanese  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter 
2nd. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  white  and  yellow  were 
staged  by  Mr.  T.  Palles.  He  had  G.  J.  Warren,  yellow,  and 
Madame  Carnot  aud  Madame  J.  Lewis,  white. 

Anemone  (lowered  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  in  twelves, 
Mr.  W.  Strucsell  was  1st,  Mr.  H.  Clark  2nd. 

An  extremely  pleasing  class  was  that  for  a  basket  of 
hardy  autumn  'oliage  and  berries,  about  two  dozen  were 
staged,  and  they  make  quit-  an  attractive  show  of  them- 
selves. 

WINCHESTER. 

November  13,  14.—  The  annual  show  of  the  AVinchester 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester, 
on  the  dates  named,  and  resulted  in  very  admirable  displays 
of  blooms  and  plants. 

Groups— Arranged  for  Effect. 

Ta  this  competition  Mr.  G.  Street,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F earon,  Winchester  College,  was  1st  with  plants,  dwarf  of 
habit  and  well-turnifhed  with  exceLent  blooms  ;  Mr  R.Stone 
gr.  to  the  Veu.  Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  Winchester, 
was  a  good  2nd.  Plants  suitable  for  conservatory  and  general 
decorative  purposes  were  numerous.  In  the  class  for  six,  Mr. 
G.  Adams,  gr.  to  Col.  Dickins,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester,  was  1st, 
well- grown  dwarf  examples  of  M.ss  Nellie  Puckcit  and  Mrs. 
Mease  being  his  best  flowers  ;  Mr.  H.  P.  Pitman,  gr.  to  H. 
Sewell,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Otterbourne,  2nd,  with  good  plants. 

For  six  of  any  white  variety  there  were  five  competitors, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  with  immense  plants  of  Ma  Perfection  and* 
Mdlle.  Therese  Rey  was  1st;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Astrioge,  gr.  to  W. 
Barron  Simmonds,  Esq.,  Abbots  Burton,  Winchester,  with 
handsome  plants. 

In  the  class  of  six  plants  for  yellow-flowered  varieties  there 
was  biisk  competition,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  again  successful 
in  taking  the  1st  prize  with  popular  varieties  ;  Mr.  Cousins 
gr.  to  E.  H.  Buckland,  Esq  ,  being  2nd,  also  with  fine 
examples. 

The  winners  in  the  class  for  single  specimens,  1st,  Mr.  A. 
Tavlor,  Bar  End,  with  a  most  creditable  example  of  Golden 
Christine,  as  he  was  likewise  for  a  well-fiowered  standard 
plant  of  Nivenm. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  formed  a  feature  of 
the  show,  Mr.  E.  Long.gr.  to  F.  C.  Birch,  E-q.,  Clovelly 
Winchester,  was  1st  for  a  group  thtt  lefc  little  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  quality  in  the  plants  and  good  groupirjg  ;  and 
Mr.  Pitman  2nd. 

There  was  a  good  display  made  with  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
the  1st  prize  lell  to  Mr.  G.  Adams,  for  a  dczen  well-grown 
examples  of  double  and  single  fiowered  varieties  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
E.  Long. 

Cut  Blooms.  —These  made  a  meritorious  display.  In  the 
Class  for  forty-eight  distinct,  five  competitors  appeared.  Mr. 
Neville,  gr.to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq  ,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was 
awarded  1st  prize,  for  a  representative  collection  of 
incurved  and  Japanese  varieties. 

In  the  Japanese  section  there  were  excellent  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Mease,  E.  Molyneux  Lady  Hanham,  Mr.  J.  Carrington, 
Mrs.  Cdombes,  Madame  Gamut,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Sir  H.  Kitchener,  aud  Miss  A.  Byron. 

Amongst  the  incurved  varieties,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Han  well  Glory,  Mrs  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  H.  Curtis,  I<tjene, 
Golden  Empress,  Topaze  Chientale  and  Golden  Queen  of 
England  were  notable  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gr.  to  Lady 
Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet  Park,  Romsey,  was  a  good 
2nd  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  the  competitors 
numbered  five,  and  Mr.  J.  Waslt-y,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Saenfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  was  1st  for  a  well  set  up  lot  of 
Mowers.    Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Mrs.  J.  W.  Banks 


Mary  Molyneux,  Mra.  M-^ase,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  ft. 
Carpenter,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  E.  Molyn  ux  ;  Mr.  G  sir  a 
was  ariose  2nd. 

Six  competitors  entered  for  the  twelve  incurved  class,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Neville  was  1st,  his  flowers  being  even 
in  size  and  the  varieties  leading  ones. 

Mr.  Neville  was  likewise  an  judged  1st  for  twelve  blonms 
of  incurveds  in  four  varieties,  his  hlooma  being  very  com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  Dawes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Rosecroft,  Hainbledon, 
was  1st  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  distinct,  the  examples 
being  massive  and  bright  looking.  Mr.  Huut,  gr.  to  J.  Mosa, 
Esq  ,  Fern  Hill,  Blaekwater,  whs  2nd  in  this  c  mpetiti-m. 

Twelve  white-flowered  v.w  >  ties  occasioned  a  severe  c  mtest, 
resulting  in  Mr.  Waslby  being  placed  1st.  His  best  were 
Elsie  Teichnmin,  Madame  Henry,  Madame  Carnot,  a  .d  Mis. 
I.  Lewis  ;  Mr.  Neville  wa»  2ud. 

Mr.  Neville  was  Isi  for  t waive  yellows  iafmr  flowered 
varieties,  and  Mr.  Hunt  a  cl<>t>e  2nd. 

Pompones  were  well  shown.     Loi-al  classes  were  well  filled 

In  the  table  decoration  suction,  open  to  ladies  only,  there-i 
was  brisk  contest ;  as  was  the  case  iu  the  classes  devoted  to 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier.  &  Sons  staged  a  good  collection  of 
Apples  in  large  quantities  ana  of  much  attractiveness. 


FOLKESTONE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14. — The  fifth  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Folkestone  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  opened  by  Sir 
Ed.  Sassoon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  were  an  advance  even  on  those  of 
last  year.  There  were  severa'  points  iu  it  worthy  of  special 
commendation,  apart  from  the  splendid  exhibition  uf  Chrys- 
anthemums. For  instance,  the  show  of  vegetables  comprised 
some  fine  specimens.  The  goups  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  in  pots  were  extremely  beautiful,  especially  t  lat  of 
Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Clark,  of  Dover,  who  took  1st  prize,  Lord 
Radnor's  gr.,  Mr.  Kennett,  taking  2nd  honours.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  there  were  two  displays,  for  which  the  judges 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  «-f  Me  it.  One-  was  a  floral 
and  fruitdisplay  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Sandgate  R.  ad.  L*rge 
photographs  of  Sir  Ed  wan  and  La<iy  Sassoon,  framed  in 
Chrysanthemums,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  collec- 
tion, waich  demonstrated  the  many  decorative  purposes  to 
which  the  Japanese  autumn  flowers  can  be  put;  aud  there 
were  also  several  dinner  ub  e  decorations  At  the  stall  of 
Mr.  Mount,  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
was  a  pruminent  feature.  Th*-  fli  ers  were  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Chrysanthemums  wt-r  sh  wu  in  numerous  classes 
very  finely,  and  there  were  companions  for  fruit,  &c. 


CHELTENHAM  ROOT,  FRUIT,  GfiAIK" 

AND   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14, 15.  — Ceres  and  Floia  joined  hands  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  filled  not  only  tho  Victori  i  Hall,  but  all  the  available 
ante-rooms  upstairs  and  duwn  with  the  products  of  the  spade 
and  plough.  The  town  appeared  to  be  full  of  farmers  attracted 
to  see  the  very  fine  farm  pruuuee  in  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Stjtton  &  Sons,  Webb  &  Sons, 
Jeffries  &  Son,  Wheeler  &  Son,  and  by  several  private 
do::<<rs.  But  Chrysanthemums  overflowed  ;  there  were  trained 
plants,  plan's  in  groups,  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c,  illus- 
trating method?  by  which  the  flower  can  be  utilised  for  deco- 
tive  purposes. 

Fora  collection  of  six  trained  plants  of  incurved  varieties, 
Mr.  Balls,  gr.  to  H.  ti.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Buyne  House,  was 
1st.  His  leading  specimens  were  Guernsey  Nugget,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Mrs.  H.  Molyneux  aud  Madame  Ferlat.  Mr.  James 
Pilgrim,  Pitville  Nursery,  was  and. 

Mr.  Balls  was  also  Ut  with  s.x  Japanese;  Mr.  B.  Creek, 
Dewerstone,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Creek  had  tho  best  four  trained  specimens ;  Mr.  YV. 
Moorman  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Balls  had  tho  best  specimen,  an  excellent  one  of 
Madame  Carnot. 

A  Silver  Cup  and  a  money  prize  of  £6*  was  offered  for  a 
group  of  plants,  and  Mr.  Lustv  gr.  to  Colonel  Rogers  won  it 
for  the  third  time,  sotbit  the  cup  is  now  hi ,  own  pro^eity.  It 
was  a  bold  ana  striking  group,  the  flowers  of  fine  quality. 
Mr.  Maddocks,  gr.  <o  J.  Herlhk,  Esj.,  Cowley  Minor,  was 
2nd.  Plants  of  small  size  for  table  decoration  were  also 
shown  in  sixes. 

Cot  Flow  ers. 

Incurved  blcoms  were  shevu  in  good  character  ;  the  best 
twenty-four  came  fiom  Mr.  J.  Aplin,  gr.  to  B.  W.  Meath; 
Esq  ,  Hastield  Court. 

With  12  blooms,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Fershore,  was  l^t,  having 
in  good  character  Topaze  Oiientale,  Mr.  R  C.  Kingston,  Lucy 
Kendal,  Ma  Perfection,  Ernest  Cannell,  C  H.  Curtis,  Madame 
Ferlat,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Maddocks  waa  2nd. 

The  Japanese  blooms  were  numerous,  aud  iusome  iu  stances 
particularly  fine.  The  best  36  came  from  Mr.  Martin,  gr. 
to  T.  W.  Swinburnb,  E^q.,  Winchcoiiibe,  who  had  Mrs. 
Barkley,  M.  Phillipe  Ri voire,  Royal  Standard,  M.  Chenon  de 
Lechc,  R.  Hooper  Pt arson,  Master  E.  Tucker,  Mine.  Carnot, 
T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  Julia  Scaramanga, 
Sunstone,  Mrs.  Mease,  M.  Pankoucke,  Emilj  Towers,  H.  J. 
Jones,  vary  fine;  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  Ccombs,  Ac  Mr.. 
Lusty  was  2nd. 
A  special  class  for  IS  incur".   Japanese  in  G  varieties 
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brought  several  collections.      Here  Mr.   Martin   was  agaio 
3 at,  and  Mr.  Liistv  2nd. 

There  was  an  excellent  competition  with  IS  blooms  of 
Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq., 
LjHy brook;  taking  the  1st  prize  witli  some  grand  blooms. 
-Mr.  Lusty  came  2nd. 

Mr.  F.  D.wis  came  1st  with  twelve  excellent  blooms  of 
Japanese.  Mr.  T.  Butler,  gr.  to  M.  L.  Evans,  Esq.,  was  a 
close  2nd. 

Here,  as  elsewherp,  classes  for  specimen  blooms  on  long 
stems  shown  in  vases  has  been  introduced,  and  in  the  class 
lor  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  May  was  1st  with  leading 
varieties  in  good  character,  and  Mr.  Martin  was  2nd. 

In  the  way  of  decorations,  there  were  classes  for  button- 
holes, spra-ys,  and  bouquets  for  the  dinner,  all  arranged  with 
Chrysanthemums. 

Fruits,  &c. 

Apple3  and  Pears  were  finely  shown,  and  were  brilliant  In 
colour  generally.  The  best  twelve  dishes  of  culinary  Apples 
came  from  Mr.  A.  James,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  Coventry, 
Woolstone  Rectory,  who  had  very  fine  samples  of  Kentish 
Fillbisket,  Warner's  King,  Giscoigne's  Scarlet,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Twenty  Ounce  (a  large  and 
showy  variety),  Golden  Noble,  Emperor  Alexander,  <fcc.  Mr. 
V.  Spencer,  gr.  to  H.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross, 
was  2nd. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sheldon,  Pershore,  was  1st  with  four  dishes,  all 
very  fine  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Atlin  2nd. 

Dessert  Apples  were  also  of  good  quility,  though  generally 
smaller  than  is  ueuil.  Mr.  H.  C.  Moffatt,  Ross  was  1st, 
the  leading  varieties  Red  Winter  Reinette,  Margil,  Worces- 
ter Pearniain,  King  of  Tonikius  County,  Ribston,  Cox's,  King, 
a-  d  Melon  Pippins,  Wealthy,  Blenheim  Orange,  &c.  Mr.  A. 
James  was  a  close  2nd  with  much  the  same  vaiietus. 

With  f  nr  dishes,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sheldon  was  1st,  and  Mr.  W. 
L'anelown  2nd. 

•  Pears  wfra  numerously  thowu.  Mr.  Moffatt  had  the  best 
twelve  dishes ;  Mr.  W.  Childs,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
Croonuc  Court,  was  2nd. 

There  were  c  asses  also  for  black  and  white  Grapes. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  some  of  the  leading  seed 
houses,  in  addition  to  other  classes,  brought  a  good  display  of 
Vegetables,  and  they  filled  a  good  spice  of  tabling.  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Sitakpe,  the  hon.  secretaries,  may  be  compli- 
mented on  their  exielWt  arrangements. 


Vase  and  £10,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gr.  to  W.  Wheatley,  E-q., 
Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  took  1st  honours  for  an  admirable 
arrangement  of  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and  suitable 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  V.  Wateihouse,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Owbridge, 
Esq.,  Cheny  Gaith,  Cottingham,  2nd.  The  1st  prize  for  a 
decorated  drawing-roc m  mirror  panel  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Coates  ;  Mr.  J.  Foster,  jun.,  Cottingham  Road,  Hull,  2ad. 

In  the  specimen  plant  classes,  Mr.  H.  Thompson  won  the 
premier  award,  with  well  flowered  examples  fully  4  feet  in 
diameter ;  as  also  he  did  for  three  standards,  in  both  cases 
depending  mainly  upon  the  "  Rundle  "  family. 

A  feature  is  made  at  Hull  of  bush-grown  plants,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Thirsk,  Beverley,  secured  not  only  the  leading  place 
in  this  class,  but  also  that  for  six,  and  for  three  "cut  back" 
plants,  :n  all  cases  staging  meritorious  examples. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. 
For  a  decorated  circular  dinner  table  completely  laid  for 
dessert  for  six  persons,  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
competitors,  making  a  large  display.  Miss  Pudsey,  G,  Crown 
Terrace,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  won  1st  prize,  with  a  bright 
arrangement  in  which  Chrysanthemum  Source  d'Or  played  a 
promicent  pait. 


HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14,  15.— The  annual  exhibition,  held  as  usual  in 
the  Aitillery  Barracks,  was  not  quite  s  j  large  as  usual.  The 
competition  in  the  classes  for  groups  of  plants,  and  in  some 
of  those  for  cut  bio  ms  was  not  so  keen,  but  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  richt  through  the  show  was  quite  up  to  the  usual 
high  (standard at  Hull.  A  special  feature  of  this  show  was  the 
table  dec. ration,  a  room  being  specially  set  apirt  for  this 
section,  where  all  ihe  exhibits  were  judged  by  artificial  light. 
IS  was  a  pretty  leature. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  flowers  was  that  for  twenty  four 
incurved,  in  not  fewer  thin  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Higgs, 
gr,  to  J.  B.  Han  key,  Esq.,  Fetcham  (Park,  Surrey,  was  an 
easy  l>t,  with  large  handsome  b'ooms  well  staged.  The  most 
noticeable  vaiieties  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  G  rtis, 
Hanwell  Glory,  Ralph  Hatton,  Ialene,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
Mrs.  G  Williams,  Miss  A.  Hills,  and  Globe  d'Or.  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Liatheihead,  was  2nd. 
In  the  class  f ■  r  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Mease 
was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  very  fine  blooms  of  M. 
Chenon  de  Leche,  Kdith  Dashwood,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Mrs.  Baikley,  Mermaid,  E  la  Curtis,  and  Mr.  J.  CarriDgton. 

For  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  there  was  brisk  com- 
petition. Mr  P.  Walker,  gr  to  Mrd.  Stracey  Clitheroe, 
Huthim  Hall,  Brough,  was  the  mo^t  successful,  with  a  grand 
display  of  M.  Cnenon  de  Leche."  This  stand  tco  contained 
the  pn-nver  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show. 

Anemone  fljwtred  varieties  weiewell  staged.  For  twelve 
in  not  fewer  than  six  soit*,  Mr.  Haneom,  gr.  to  S.  L. 
Haldane,  Eq.,  Coltman  Street,  Hull,  just  succeeded  in 
winning  the  premier  award  with  high  class  examples.  Mr. 
Masoj,  gr.  to  Col.  A  K.  Didb,  Kirk  Ella,  being  2nd. 

Pompons  and  Anemone-Pompons  made  a  pretty  cl»cs, 
arranged  in  cups  or  vases  in  a  space  of  3  feet  each  way,  any 
foliage  aLd  grasses  being  added.  Six  competed.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bearpakk,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull,  was  placed  1st,  with 
good  quality  blooms  lightly  arranged.  Mr.  A.  Drewery,  gr. 
to  Mis.  F.  B.  Moore,  Harland  Rise,  Cottingham,  2nd 

Even  prettier  weie  the  siugle-flowered  varieties  set  up  in 
the  same  way,  as  many  as  eight  exhibitors  competing.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Flower,  gr.  to  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Westwood,  Beverley, 
took  Ht  prize,  with  high  class  blooms  arranged  in  vases  ; 
Mr.  Hansjm  being  a  cb>se  2ud. 

In  the  local  classes  there  was  good  competition  and  excel- 
lent results.  For  eighteen  incuiv^ds,  for  which  a  Silver  Cup 
was  offered  along  with  the  1st  prizs,  the  blooms  staged  were 
distinctly  creditable.  Mr.  T.  Down,  gr.  to  H.  S.  Constable, 
Esq.,  Wasss-nd,  Hull,  was  adjudged  the  winner.  For  twelve 
incurveds,  Mr.  R.  Walker  secured  the  leading  award. 

The  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Down  ;  and  that  fur  twelve  blooms  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gr. 
to  C  J.  Ringrosh,  Esq  ,  Cottingham  Grange,  Hull, 

PI.A.NTS 

were  capitally  r  present  d.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  foliag-s  plants  arringed  for  effect,  in  a  space 
of  100  square  fctt ;  the  1st  priz:  being  a  valuable       allenge 


RUGBY    CHE.YSANT8EM0M. 

November  14,  15.— The  fourteenth  Annual  Show  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall.  The  plants,  groups,  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
were  above  the  average,  but  there  was  a  di  jtinct  falling  off  in 
cut  blooms. 

For  a  group  cf  Chrysanthemum?  arranged  in  a  spaca  (semi- 
circular) of  about  50  feet  square,  E.  A.  Sojtt,  E&q.,  The 
Lawn,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr.  Mau'son),  was  1st  with  a  nice  group, 
conspicuous  being  such  varieties  as  Lady  Hanham,  Etoile  de 
Lynn,  &c.  ;  the  2nd  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Andrews, 
Oxfoid  Street,  Rugby. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Scott  was  also  1st  for  four  trained  plants,  the 
varieties  being  Lady  Hanham,  ChevaUer  Domage,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  E.  Becket. 

For  twelve  Primulas  Mr.  Scott  wis  1st  with  some  nice 
plants  of  Primula  Stellata. 

P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr.  Blakeway). 
was  1st  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Japanese  varieties,  having  Viviand  Morel,  Mr.  Louis  Remy, 
Master  F.  Tucker,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Ella  Curtis,  Mons. 
Hoste,  &c. 

Mr.  Fenby  had  the  best  basket  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  Mr.  Blakeway  the  nicest  arranged  basket  of  natural 
berries  and  foliage.  Mr.  Blakeway  also  led  the  way  for  a 
vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 

There  was  a  good  di^jday  of  vegetables  and  fruit  staged  ; 
the  chief  winners  being  Mr.  Blakeway  and  Mr.  Scott  for 
Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  Blakeway,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Corny  for 
Apples  and  Pears;  and  for  Vegetables,  Mr.  Blakeway  and 
Mr.  Whitehead  ;  Mr.  Whitehead's  Carrots  being  particularly 
good. 

There  was  also  a  Table  of  Fruit  and  Flowers  for  Sale  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  which  last  year 
realised  £9.     Other  societies  might  take  this  hint.  II.  K. 


Mr.  Drake  also  secured  with  his  thirty-six  bloom-i  a  special 
prize  given  for  the  best  lot  of  blooms  staged  in  any  of  the 
classes, 

Twelve  blooms,  Japanese  distinct,  were  best  from  D.  G. 
Taylor,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Coote). 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  incurved  varieties,  D.  G. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  was  again  1st  with  a  good  even  stand,  having 
amongst  others,  Oceana,  Madame  G.  H-mry,  Jubike,  Modes- 
turn,  and  Australian  Gold. 

There  was  a  remarkably  good  show  in  a  class  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  incurved  varieties,  ten  exhibitors  staging  in  ib, 
the  premier  place  being  secured  by  Mr.  Runnacles,  with 
Madame  Ferlat,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  Harvey,  Lady 
Isabel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  aud  Lord  Alcester 
amongst  his  best ;  Mr.  Drake  followed  closely. 

There  was  also  a  class  for  twenty  •  four  blooms  in  eight 
varieties  on  long  stems,  tbrei  of  each  grouped  together  and 
arranged  with  ornamental  foliage,  or  small  plants.  This  class 
secured  close  competition.  Mr.  Hack,  with  fine  blooms 
interspersed  with  Croton  sprays,  and  fringed  with  Maidenhead 
Fern,  was  placed  1st ;  the  2nd  position  being  taken  by  W.  A. 
Todd,  Esq. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Parker  &  Son,  Bristol,  staged  a  large  collection  of 
fioral  devices. 

Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 
Clifton,  staged  100  dishes  of  good,  highly-coloured  Apples, 

Mr.  Godi-rlv,  Exmouth,  exhibited  a  table  of  Oarnation  and 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  fine  condition. 


BRISTOL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14,  15.— Since  the  destruction  (some  three  years 
ago)  of  Colston  Hall  by  fire,  this  Society',  owing  to  not  having 
satisfactory  accommodation  for  holding  its  shows,  has  not 
been  so  prosperous  as  formerly.  Nevertheless,  a  show  in 
every  way  good  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  Clifton. 

The  exhibits  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Grapes,  were 
up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  the  groups  and  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  being  leading  features.  Bouquets, 
wreaths,  sprays,  and  other  fioral  devices  were  composed  of 
the  choicest  materials,  and  arranged  with  skill  and  laste. 
Specimen  Ferns,  stove  plants,  Orchids,  and  table  plants  were 
also  present  in  excellent  condition,  while  Apples  and  Pears 
were  of  good  quality.  ThQ,  Bristol  Amateur  Horlicultural 
Society  hel  1  its  seventh  show  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  success.  Unfortunately  the  addresses 
of  exhibitors  were  omitted  from  the  prize  cards. 

Plants. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  space  of  50  square 
feet,  J.  C  Godwin,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Cullock),  was  1st,  with  a 
beautifully  arrangpd  lot  of  plants,  carrying  very  Iargn,  fresh 
blooms  and  good  foliage,  edged  with  Adiantum  Fern  ;  W.  A. 
Todd,  Esq.  (<r.,  Mr.  Sutton),being  a  good  2nd. 

Of  miscellaneous  plants  on  a  space  of  10  feet  by  5  feet, 
there  were  three  exhibitors,  Major  Doherty  leading  with 
one  composed  chit  fly  of  Callas,  Poinsettias,  Salvias,  Cat- 
tleyas,  Cypripediums,  Palms,  and  Codhsums,  edged  wi(h 
Maidenhair  Fern;  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Shelton), 
being  a  good  2nd. 

Orchids.—  These  were  splendidly  shown,  R.  W.  Rickard, 
Usk,  Mon.,  ant  Gary  Batten,  Esq.,  being  leading  exhibitors. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  thirty-six  blooms  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Drake,  of  Cardiff, 

was  1st  amongst  four-  exhibitors,  having  amongst  his  best 

specimen*,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mons.   C.  de  Leche, 

Mrs    Coombes,  Mrs.  W/H.  Lees,  and  Mrs.  Barkley,  a  grand 

loom      Mr.  G.  Runnacles  was  a  good  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  F.  8. 

llis,  whj  secured  with  one  of  his  blooms  (G.  J.  ;Warren) 

e  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the 

bast  bloom  in  the  show,  was  3rd. 


C0BHAM   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14,  15.— A  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  on 
the  above  dates,  at  the  Meadow  Room,  Cobham,  Kent.  The 
show  wis  a  great  success,  and  attracted  a  number  of 
people;  an  I  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  exceptionally 
excelh  nt.  Amougst  the  groups  of  pot  Chrysanthemums  was 
a  fine  exhibit  from  Holywell  Park.  Another  group  from  Mrs. 
Tweddell,  Meopham  Court,  consisted  of  very  good  plants, 
well  arranged,  and  contained  some  fina  examples  of  Good 
Gracious,  and  Charhs  Davis.  Mrs.  Stevens  sent  a  pretty 
group  from  the  Parsonage,  Cobham,  and  amongst  others  were 
groups  from  Camer  Park,  Cobhambury,  aud  Owletts.  Miss 
Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  senttwoartistieallyarranged baskets 
of  flowers,  for  which  she  is  famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
two  vases.  Amongst  the  cut  booms,  Mr.  P.  Waterer, 
Fawkham.  exhibited  36  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  of  fine 
quality  and  finish.  Dr.  Goliung  Bird  showed  among  others, 
good  blooms  of  Simplicity,  a  much  admired  white  bloom. 
Mr.  C.  Yeomans,  Meopham,  staged  60  fine  Japanese  blooms  in 
vases,  interspersed  with  autumn  foliage  and  pompoms.  The 
exhibits  from  the  cottagers  were  very  pretty,  but  all  more  or 
less  suflored  from  being  too  tightly  bunched.  Some  excellent 
G<-apep,  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown  by  Dr.  Goldino 
Bird,  Mr.  Dunham  and  others.  The  sum  of  £5,  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  procaeds,  has  been  handed  to  Maj.-Gen. 
Edmeades,  Secretary  to  the  Gravesend  branch  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Association. 


POTTERS    BAR    CHRY3ANTHE  HUM. 

November  15. — The  first  annual  autumn  Chrysanthemum, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Show  of  the  Potter's  Bar  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Village  Hill,  Potter's 
Bar,  on  the  above  date,  and  it  was,  from  the  exhibitors' 
point  of  view,  a  successful  one,  about  150  entries  having 
been  received.  The  weacher,  unfortunately,  for  a  first  show 
more  especially,  was  very  unfavourable,  interfering  greatly 
with  the  attendance  of  the  public.  The  weather,  however, 
detracted  nothing  from  the  exhibits,  which  were  very  good 
throughout,  the  vegetables  being  particularly  good.  This 
Society,  it  may  be  stated,  make  both  their  summer  and 
autumn  shows  more  of  a  cottagers'  than  a  gardeners'  exhi- 
bition, though  the  exhibits  from  the  latter  were  of  no  mean 
order. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  which  covered  a  space  of 
G  feet  by  5  feet  were  very  attractive.  The  1st  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  C.  Kitney,  gr.  toE.  Mathews,  Esq.,  with  plants  possessing 
good  blooms,  admirably  arranged,  with  the  colours  nicely 
blended  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Charles  Gardener,  gr.  to  S.  G.  Sueppard, 
Esq.,  "Leggatts,"  who  also  had  a  very  nice  collection,  but 
lacking  the  evenness  and  finish  of  tsose  in  the  premier 
group. 

Only  two  cutbloom  classes  were  provided  for  gardeners, 
viz.,  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  Japanese  of  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  and  nine  varieties  respectively.  The  former  was 
won  by  Mr.  H.  Joy,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Dore,  '•  Stormont,''  who  had 
a  very  good,  even  lot  of  blooms,  the  best  of  which  were 
Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  M^ase,  Lady  Hanham,  Lady  Mayfair, 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett  (pretty),  and  Rojal  Standard,  In  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Kitney  was  1st  with  two  fine 
pairs  of  Madame  Carnot  and  Mrs.  Mease. 

Fruit,  (Cc— Apples  and  Pears  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Gardener  and  Mr.  Joy.  The  best  collection  of  vegetables 
oamefromMr.  Gardener,  and  much  good  produce  was  notedin 
the  single  dishes  of  Beet,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &c;  and  there  were 
about  sixteen  competitors  in  each.  Messrs.  Cutkush  &  Son, 
nurserymen,  of  Highgate  and  Barnet,  contributed  to  tha 
display  by  showing  retarded  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Spira'as, 
Bouvardias,  Begoiiia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Pernettyas,  and 
Palms.  The  Committee  aud  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  E.  Matliews 
may  be  congratulated  on  achieving  in  this,  the  first  show 
a  most  creditab'e  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
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COLCHESTER     ROSE     AND 
HORTIC  OLT  CJR  A.L. 

November  16. — Though  this  is  generally  termed  the  Chrysan- 
themum show,  there  are  lew  autumn  shows  where  fruit  an. I 
vegetables  are  shown  so  well  or  so  largely.  The  show  this 
year  was  excellent.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Egerton- 
Green,  is  also  Mayor  of  the  Borough  this  year,  ami  he  is  ably 
assisted  by  a  good  committee.  Much  of  its  success  as  regards 
the  fruit  classes  is  owiog  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum,  who  largely 
contributes  to  the  prize  list,  and  stipulates  that  all  fruit  must 
be  properly  named,  and  that  separate  classes  are  made  Lr 
leading  kii.ds  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Chrysanthemums  were  shown  well  in  the  open  classes, 
which  contained  some  very  tine  blooms,  and  the  groups  were 
above  the  average,  the  plants  being  dwarfer  and  less  closely 
arranged  than  they  are  sometimes  seen.  The  premier  prize 
for  large  groups  was  secured  by  Mr.  Kettle,  gr.  to  H.  G. 
Egbrton-Giueen,  Esq.;  2nd,  Mr.  Clayden,  gr.  to  General 
Labpent. 

For  smaller  groups,  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Arnold, 
Si'ott,  and  Double. 

The  1st  prize  for  pTants  suitable  for  decoration  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Grekn. 

Cut  blooms  were  very  good.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich, 
was  1st  for  twenty-four  blooms  ;  Mr.  P.  Marriahe,  BurnfleM 
Mills,  being  a  very  close  '2nd. 

For  the  best  twelve  Japanese,  Mrs.  Gray  was  1st,  also 
obtaining  the  Silver  Medal  given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

For  incurved  blooms,  Mrs.  Gray  led,  Messrs.  Green  and 
Marriage  following  in  the  order  named. 

There  was  a  class  for  blooms  in  vases,  and  Messrs.  Green, 
May,  and  Osborne  were  the  most  successful. 

In  the  open  classes,  Messrs.  Evans,  Arnold,  Denny, 
Cmuman,  Bunting,  and  Leyett  were  the  most  successful; 
the  Medals  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  going  to 
Mrs.  Gray  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Doff  ;  and  the  Certificates  to 
General  Lab pent  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  for  the  best 
siDgle  blooms. 

Fruit  occupied  a  large  space.  The  Hon.  W.  Lowtheh, 
Campsea  Ashe,  had  the  best  black  Grapes;  Gen.  Larpent 
2nd.  Mr.  A.  H.  Osborne  had  beautiful  fruits  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Green  was  1st;  Mr 
O.  G.  Orpen  being  a  good  2nd, 

For  the  best  dessert  Apples,  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  or 
Allington  Pippin,  Mejsra  Green,  Gray,  and  R.  W.  Wallace 
secured  the  awards,  the  latter  having  the  best  fruits  of 
Allington  Pippin  we  have  seen  this  season. 

For  other  dessert  varieties,  Messrs.  Orpen,  Moore,  and  Dr. 
Bartrum  were  most  successful. 

For  kitchen  Apples,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  had  a  splendid 
collection,  Mess:s.  Green,  Orpen,  and  Lowther  securing  the 
other  awards. 

At  this  show  there  are  special  prizes  for  the  d'Arcy  Spice 
Apple,  as  this  is  its  birthplace,  and  there  is  always  a  strong 
competition.  Mr.  Moy  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  won  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  with  beautiful  fruits  of  this  none  too  handsome 
Apple,  though  few  are  superior  in  flavour,  and  it  will  keep 
till  May. 

Pears  were  numerous,  and  there  was  excellent  quality  fcr 
the  collection.  Mr.  Green  was  1st,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum 
beiDg  a  close  2nd. 

Vegetables  were  of  fine  quality.  For  the  large  coll  ction, 
Messrs.  Green,  Lowther,  and  Gen.  Larpent  were  the  leading 
exhibitors. 

Table  decorations  and  berried  and  foliaged  plants  were  well 
staged. 

MAIDENHEAD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15,  16.— While  the  weather  was  very  discourag- 
ing during  the  two  days  the  above  Society's  exhibition  was 
open,  the  show  itself  was  the  best  yet  held,  and  the  number 
of  entries  exceeded  that  of  previous  years  by  upwards  of  a 
hundnd.  The  Town  Hall  and  two  adjoining  rooms  in  which 
the  exhibition  was  held  scarcely  afforded  sufficient  room,  and 
for  this  reason  the  effect  was  not  so  good  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

Cut  blooms  —The  leading  class  was  that  for  thirty-six 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  varieties,  and 
not  more  than  two  of  one  variety.  Mr.  Perkins,  gr.  to 
the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenland?,  Henley-on-Thames,  won 
the  leading  position,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Fulford,  gr.  to 
F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham.  Mr.  Perkins' 
best  blooms  comprised  G.  J.  Warren,  Mary  Molyneux, 
Madame  Carnot,  Australie,  Australian  Gold,  Lady  Hanham, 
Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  and  Nellie  Pockett.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis)  Ella 
Curtis,  and  Madame  Carnot,  were  very  fine  in  Mr.  Fl-lfurd's 
stand. 

In  a  class  for  eight  vases  of  specimen  bloom6,  Japanee, 
each  containing  three  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Fulford 
was  1st  with  some  of  the  best  blooms  in  the  show  ;  the 
varieties  Mr?.  H.  Weeks,  J.  R.  Upton,  Nellie  Pocket*", 
Austialie,  and  Madame  G.  Dabrie,  being  extra  fine ;  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  good  2nd. 

Another  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  arranged  on  a 
space  0  feet  by  3  feet,  height  not  to  exceed  -2  feet  G  inches  at 
back,  with  the  addition  of  any  foliige  plants  or  foliage, 
brought  several  competitors,  although  there  was  nothing 
very  novel  in  the  manner  of  setting-up,  the  b'ofm$  being 
arranged  at  equal  distances  over  the  space,  and  intersperstd 
with  Adiantums  and  other  foliage.  Mr.  Minty,  gr.  to 
C.  Saxton,   Etq.,   Riverdene,  Cookham,  was  1st;  '2nd,  Mr. 


Young,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Field,  Esq.,  Bray  Court,  Maidenhead. 
Mr.  Minty  was  also  1st  for  twelve  Japanee  blooms  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Perkins. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  six  Japanese,  ono  variety  ; 
in  one  Mr.  Lane  was  1st  with  tine  blooms  of  Nellie  Pockett. 
In  the  other  Mr.  Perkins  was  1st  with  large  blooms  of 
Australie  ;  the  competition  in  both  classes  being  keen. 

Seme  very  good  incurved  blooms  were  staged,  although  the 
competition  in  these  classes  was  limited  to  two  or  three 
exhibitors.  With  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Lane  was  lbt  ; 
and  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  C.  Young  was  1st.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  won  two  lsts  in  two  classes  of  six,  one 
variety,  with  Duchess  of  Fife  and  C.  H.  Curtis  respectively, 
the  last-mentioned  being  the  best  blooms  in  the  show.  Mr. 
Young  set  up  a  good  stand  of  twelve  Anemone  blooms,  and 
was  awarded  1st  prize. 

Groups  of  Plants  were  a  strong  feature,  five  exhibitors  com- 
peting. The  plants  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  foliage 
plants  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Pkrkins  won  1st  place  with  rather  tall  plants,  backed  with  a 
Cocos  Weddeliana  and  small  Crotons,  Dracicna  Liudeni,  and 
Palms,  interspersed  and  arranged  round  front  ;  Mr.  Fl'leord 
was  a  close  2nd. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  brought  five  competitors, 
Mr.  Fulford  coming  1st  with  a  lightly-arranged  group  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Richardson,  gr.  to  G.  Herring,  Esq-,  Bridge  House. 

Several  classes  were  devoted  to  vases  and  table  decorations. 
Mr.  Young  was  1st  with  a  basket  of  twelve  blooms  with  any 
natural  foliage.  A  class  for  six  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  was  won  by  Mr.  Fulford  with  grand  pyramidal 
plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  extensively  shown;  Mr.  Gibson 
was  1st  for  Black  Grapes,  a  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
several  single  dishes.  Mr.  Goodman,  Bourne  End,  also  won 
1st  for  another  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Hutt,  gr.  to 
Capt.  Far  well,  Burnham,  was  1st  for  three  dishes  of  Apples; 
and  Mr.  Paxton,  Taplow,  for  a  similar  quantity  of  Pears. 

Miscellaneous.-— A  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  were 
contributed:  Mr.  R.  Owen  staged  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers 
and  many  plants  ;  Mr.  Eric  Such,  vases,  hand-bouquets,  and 
other  floral  devices;  Mrs.  Broughion,  wreaths  and  other 
devices  in  Chrysauthemums ;  Mr.  House,  Westbury-on  ■ 
Trjm,  Bristol,  a  quantity  of  Violets  in  several  varieties. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

November  15,  16,  17.— Despite  most  unfavourable  weather, 
the  twenty-fourth  show  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  on  Thursday  at  WTaverley  Market,  Edit- 
burgh,  and  was  a  pronounced  success,  as  stated  in  these  pages 
last  week. 

Cut  Blcoms  were  numerous  and  of  good  quality,  and  hand- 
some prizes  were  oflered  in  the  thirty-seven  classes  provided 
In  the  schedule.  For  twenty  Japanese  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  staged  in  vases,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  prize— 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  £20— was  offered  in  addition  to  the 
prize  of  £15  as  1st  prize,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  issue.  Mr. 
Lunt,  gr.  to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  was  the  easy 
winner  of  the  >st  prize  with  handsome  ixamples,  very  well 
put  up.  The  following  were  the  mc st  noteworthy  examp'es  :  — 
Edith  Tabor,  Madame  M.  Ricoua,  Mis.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
and  R.  Hooper  Pearson  ;  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntley, 
was  a  good  2nd  with  full-sized  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R. 
Upton,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Scottish  Chief,  Emily  Towers,  and 
Mrs.  Cadbury  ;  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  gr.,  Rossie  Piiory,  Forgan- 
denny,  was  3rd. 

For  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases,  there  was  a 
severe  contest;  but  in  the  result,  Mr.  Nicoll  secured  the 
leadiog  award  with  finely  developed  specimens  of  Mutual 
Friend,  H.  Weeks,  Prile  of  Madford,  Simplicity,  M.  von 
Andre,  Emily  Towers,  and  Lady  Ridgway  ;  Mr.  Lunt,  2nd, 
followed  very  closely. 

For  four  vases  to  contain  six  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
in  each,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gr.,  Carberry  Towers,  Musselburgh, 
was  1st  with  truly  representative  blossoms  of  leading  varie- 
ties ;  and  Mr.  Lust  was  a  close  '2nd, 

There  were  sixteen  competitors  in  the  two-vase  class  of 
six  Japanese  blooms  in  each  vase,  and  Mr.  R.  Cossar,  gr. , 
Eskgrove,  Inverness,  was  1st  with  excellent  blooms. 

In  the  one  vase,  six  blooms  class,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  W. 
MoiR,gr,  Rosehaugb,  Avoc,  was  1st  with  handsome  exam- 
ples of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis;  Mr.  Corsa,  was  2nd,  with  flowers  of 
Edith  Tabor;  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  3rd  with  Viviand  Morel. 

A   feature  of  this  show  were  the  classes  set  apart  for  spr - 

cifiecl  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each  placed  in  a  vas°.     Mr   A. 

McMillan,  gr.,  Douglas  Castle,  had  the  best  with  Charles 

'  Davis,  really  excellent  examples  having  regard  to  size,  form, 

and  colour. 

The  variety  Mrs.  RiUcn  was  best  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Shotton, 
gr.,  Swarland  H*ll,Felton,  Northumberland.  Mutual  Friend 
was  well  represented  by  Line  competitors,  Mr.  Bum  securing 
the  1st  prize.  Mr.  Suutton  was  1st  for  Lady  Hanham  ;  Mr. 
Lunt  1st  for  fine  and  handsome  blooms  of  M.  Ch  non  de 
Ltche;  M.  Gustave  Henry  was  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  Red- 
path,  Kingsmunhall,  Peebles,  1st ;  Mr.  Bird  won  easily  for  a 
vase  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett. 
Decorative  varieties  were  well  represented  in  bunches  of 
*  non-disbudded  flowering  shoots  in  vas?s  of  three  varittipp,  in 
conjunction  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  Mr.  A.  E.  Todd, 
Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  was  1st  for  handsome  examples  of 
Elaine,  Source  d'Or,  aid  yellow  La  Triomphante  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Cook  was  2nd 


Cut  blooms  staged  in  the  ordinary  manner  were  numerous 
and  good,  but  it  cannot  bo  said  that  they  were  so  interesting 
as  those  shown  in  vases.  For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties 
Mr.  Lunt  was  1st  with  fall,  handsome  examples  of  haling 
varieties;  and  Mr.  H.  Kenvon,  gr.,  Monkham,  Essex, 
was  2nd. 

For  twelve  Japanese  shown  in  four  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  1st,  Mr.  Moir,  with  E.  Tabor.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  and  Lady  Ridgway;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Cummino.  Mr. 
Li'NT  was  1st  for  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  be  having  fine, 
full  examples  of  Lady  Ridgway  ;  Mr.  Lundy  following  with 
H.  Weeks. 

Iiizurved  varieties  are  never  well  represented  here,  th* 
climatic  conditions  being  unfavourable  for  the  successful 
culture  of  this  section.  For  twenty-four  and  for  twelve 
distinct,  Mr.  Suotton,  gr.,  Swarland,  was  an  easy  1st  with 
neat-looking,  but  small-sized  blooms.  Mr.  Boucher  was  1st 
for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  with  examples  of  J.  Agate. 

Mr.  Wells,  Earlswond  Nurseries,  won  the  Society's  Silver 
and  BroDze  Medals  for  the  best  Chrysanthemums  not  in  com- 
merce, staging  W.  R.  Church,  a  flower  with  red  tipped  yellow 
florets  ;  and  Mabel  Morgan,  a  rich  yellow  flower  with  narrow 
florets,  of  quite  good  form. 

Plants  are  but  poorly  represented  here.  Mr.  W.  Pulman, 
Holywood ;  and  Mr.  D.  Cavannaqh,  St.  Edward's,  Murray- 
field,  were  the  leading  prize-winners. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  staged,  not  for  competition,  a  fully  repre- 
sentative collection  of  new  Chrysanthemums. 

The  arrangements  ia  general,  under  the  experienced  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  B.  Laird,  were  everj  thing  that  could  be  wished, 


BOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10, 17.— The  Bolton  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  this  town 
on  the  above  dates.  The  Society  commenced  operations  veiy 
unpretentiously  many  years  ago,  but  has  gradually  developed 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  societies  in 
the  northern  counties.  Last  year's  show  was  the  largest  the 
Society  had  held  up  to  this  pericd,  and  this  year  the  entries 
(310)  showed  an  im'naseof  ten,  representing  five  additional 
exhibitors.  The  quality  was  very  high,  the  open  classes, 
including  many  well-known  growers,  whilst  for  a  manufac- 
turing district  the  amateur  display  was  exceedingly  credit- 
able. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  show  was  the 
beautiful  array  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  flowers,  arrarged 
with  mirrors  for  artistic  effect.  The  following  were  the 
leading  prize-winners  in  the  open  classes : — 

Thirty-six  Chrysanthemum  cut  blooms :  1st  and  twenty- 
guinea  Cup,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlit,  Droitwich  ;  2nd, 
J.  Staning,  J.P.,  Lejland;  3rd,  R.  G.  Allen,  Liverpool. 
Twenty-four  Chrysanthemum  cut  blooms  :  1st  and  ten-guinea 
Challenge  Cup,  R.  G.  Allen;  2nd,  J.  Staning;  3rd,  Lady 
Hindlip.  Twelve  vases  of  Chrysanthemums :  1st,  Lady 
Hindlip;  2nd,  J.  Staning;  3rd,  R.  G.  Allen.  Basket  of 
cut  Chrysanthemums:  1st,  J.  Mosley,  Bolton;  2nd,  E. 
Knowles,  Bolton  ;  3rd,  W.  Snape,  Bolton.  Group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums :  1st  and  Cup,  W.  H.  Lever,  Thornton  Grange, 
Cheshire;  2nd,  J.  W.  Makant,  J. P.,  Bolton;  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
Musgrave,  Bolton.  Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  :  1st  and 
Cup,  E.  T.  Crook,  Bolton;  2nd,  J.  W.  Makant;  3rd,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  Bolton.  Six  flowering  Chrysanthemum  plants:  1st, 
J.  Musgrave  ;  2nd,  J.  W.  Makant. 

A  number  of  small  classes  were  competed  for,  but  which 
we  are  unable  to  notice. 


BRADFORD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17.  —  The  fourteenth  exhibition  of  the 
Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Society  provel  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. The  competition  was  very  close  in  all  classes,  and  ttre- 
quality  of  flowers  could  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

Mr.  Midgley,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Maeov  Bankfield,  carried  o'l 
premier  honours,  having  won  the  Challenge  Cup  three  times, 
it  now  passes  into  his  hands.  He  had  an  excellent  collection 
of  perfectly  finished  flowers  ;  his  best  were  Mrs.  G.  J.  Wan  en, 
Janet  Lady  Clark.  Hero  of  Omdurman,  M.  Chenon  de  Lech;1 
(excellent),  Lady  Hanham,  Reginald  Godfrey,  Nellie  Pockety 
and  Phoebus.  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gr.  to  Lord  Trevor,  was  a 
good  2nd. 

For  twenty-  four  blooms  incurved  in  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Dawes  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacbe,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  2nd. 

Class  3  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  brought  much  com. 
petition,  Mr.  J.  Collier,  gr.  to  G.  Singer,  Esq  ,  Coven'ry, 
leading  with  a  stand  of  very  tine  and  large  Bowers.  His 
flower  of  Graphic  was  by  far  the  largest  in  _he  show. 

The  "  Vase  "  classe*  proved  very  inteiestiDg,  and  maie  a 
conspicuous  display.  Mes.  rs.  Faireairk  had  the  best  bloom, 
with  Mr.  Midolev  a  good  2nd. 

The  local  classes  were  strongly  contested.  Lord  Mjmi.vk 
Challenge  Cup  went  t)  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  Lumbhall  r>  ursery  ; 
the  Or  )  1  resented  by  the  Members  of  the  City  of  Bradford  to 
Mr.  Midgley. 

Groups  composed  of  Chiysanthemums  only  were  arranged 
with  good  taste,  and  showed  considerable  improvement  upon 
those  shown  informer  years.  The.  Mayor  of  the  city  preseuiei 
a  Cup  in  this  c'ass,  and  it  was  won  by  Mr.  L.  Shearman, 
Undercliffe  Cemetery. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  clasi  for  a  group  of  miscellaneoii 
plant0,  have  more  scope  in  which  to  make  an  anisLn.al 
arrang-ment.    Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Riflev,  had  a 
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pretty  group  evenly  balanced  with  flowering  and  foliage, 
plants.     Mr.  T.  Bell.  gr.  to  H.  Rand,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Tahle  plants  Primulas,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  were  good 
and  represented  a  large  numherof  exhibitors.  Floral  arrange- 
ments f-ni  b..uquets  were  admirable,  the  Messrs.  Brookes 
leading  in  mn4  classes. 

One  of  the  certificates  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Diwes  for  a  superb  flower  of 
G  J  Warren,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  T.  Bird,  Windhill, 
Sh'pley,  for  a  bloom  "f  Mme.  Ferlaf. 

Certificat' b  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes, 
Ha«  ick,  fnr  a  basket  of  Begonia  C  lUdonia  ;  Messrs  Wells  & 
Co.,  for  new  Chrjsanth  mums  ;  Mr.  R  Eichel,  Eldwick, 
Bi'  gl  y.  for  an  excellent  group  ot  Orchids,  and  ornamental 
foli  ige  plants  ;  Mr.  T  Horsmhn,  for  a  choice  selection  of 
.  plan,  s  ;  Mr.  H.  Dickinson,  for  Grapes ;  and  to  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Surievell,  lonbridge,  Kent,  for  an  interesting  exhibit  of 

*  vegetables  grown  on  his  experimental  farm. 

Mr.  W.  Horsman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mi  tee  during  the  past  six  years,  may  be  congratulated  upon 

•  the  success  which  atteuded  the  show. 


arranged  by  her  gardener,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs,  and  largely  com- 
prised of  choice,  sweetscented  Violets.  In  the  previous 
shows,  Grape*  have  not  alwajs  been  very  prominent,  but  this 
year  the  entries  were  exceptionally  good  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Saunderson,  Boduant;  the  2nd  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Soames,  Wrexham  (gr.,  Mr  Shaw);  while  the  3rd  was 
secured  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hates,  Hojle  Bankfer.,  Mr.  Edge). 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF 
ABERDEEN. 

November  17.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  to,  k  place  in  the  Mnsic  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on 
the  above  date.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  Mr.  W. 
Pyper,  of  Hillhead,  Chairman  of  Directors,  occupied  the 
'clnir.  The  annual  report  of  the  directors  and  the  accounts 
were  submitted.  The  report  stited  that  with  regard  to  the 
annual  exhiivtion  of  tin  Society,  which  was  held  on 
August  Hi,  17,  IS,  the  diiectors  regretted  to  have  to  report 
that  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £157  3s.  lid.,  the 
income  amounted  to  £431  10s  8d.,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£22  13s  3*  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  entries,  and 
consequently  the  sub-ciptions,  were  much  fewer  this  year, 
there  be.inga  falling  off  of  some  £30  under  this  heading.  The 
directors  had  pleasure,  however,  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
members  to  the  fact  that,  besides  £250  of  br-quests  left  to  the 
Society  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  had  been  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  feu-duties,  the  Siciety  has  £169  lis.  3d.  at  its 
credit  to  carry  forward  to  next  season. 


CHESTER  PAXTON. 

At  the  Chester  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Lady  Eettice 
Grosvenor  opened  an  exhibition  of  fruitand  Chrysanthemums 
in  connection  with  the  Paxton  Siciety,  which  has  done 
valuable  work  in  fostering  the  culture  of  fruit,  and  that  much- 
prized  flower  the  Chrysanthemum. 

C'  mmencing  wi'h  the  Chrysanthemums,  the  groups  were 
-very  effective,  arranged  as  they  were  in  semi  circles.  In 
this  section  there  were  six  competitors,  as  against  five  last 
year  ;  and  for  the  third  time  in  succession,  Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs, 
gr.  to  Mrs  Hudson,  B'che  Hall,  has  carried  off  the  1st 
prize;  but  never  has  he  been  so  hardly  pttssed  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  fresh  exhibitor  t  is  year.  Mr.  T.  Gibbons 
Frost,  of  Mollingtou  Banastre  (gr.,  Mr.  Gilbert),  following 
him  v  ry  closely,  aud  gaining  the  2nd  prize  A  veteran 
exhibit'  r,  Mr.  Jno.  Taylor,  gr.  to  Mrs  Potts,  of  Hoole 
Hail,  won  the  3rd  prize,  with  a  very  creditable  collection. 
The  other  classes,  both  in  plants  and  cut  blooms,  were  all 
well  competed  for. 

Fruit  is  alwayj  a  special  feature  at  this  exhibition,  and  on 
tho  present,  occasio-i  the  quality  wis  of  a  very  high  order.  In 
the  gard-ners'  class  for  home  givwn  Apples,  twenty-lour 
distinct  v  rieties,  the  premier  honours  were  secured  bya  local 
grower  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward  Paul,  Barrow  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Fletcher).  A  near  neighb  ur  of  Mr.  Paul's,  Mr.  Lyle 
Smyth  (gr.,  Mr.  Morris),  was  awarded  2nd  prize  ;  while  Lord 
Coubermere  had  this  year  to  be  content  with  3rd  place. 

For  smaller  growers,  the  classes  this  year  were  made  for 
twelve  aud  six  varieties.  For  the  best  twelve,  Mr.  J. 
Saundehson,  gr  ,  Botnaiit  Hall,  who  has  long  been  famous  as 
an  excellent  fruit-grower,  e  isily  secured  1st  prize.  Mrs 
Townsesd-Ince's  collection  was  given  2nd  prize,  but  her 
ex^ell  nt  fruit  was  lacking  the  colour  of  the  Boduant  exhibit. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  took  the  3rd  prize  with  fruit  of  good 
qualit",  but  undersize  '  compared  with  the  two  other  prize- 
winners. For  six  varieties,  a  local  fruit-grower  in  Mr.  Simon 
Nowell,  Whitby  Heath  took  1st  p:ize;  Capt  Feilden  being 
2nd  ;  ann  Mr.  R  R.  Salmon,  of  Rowton,  being  awarded  3rd 
prize  Tlie  Butties  for  Pears  were  the  very  best  that  has  ever 
been  made  at  this  show,  and  the  average  quality  was  of  a  very 
high  standard.  For  the  best  collection  of  six  distinct  dishes, 
a  nnteil  grower  in  the  Rev.  L.  Garnbtt,  Christleton  Rectory, 
easilv  seemed  1st  orize  ;  Lord  Combebmere  being  2nd,  ami 
Mr   H'-oh  Lyle  Smyth  3rd. 

H's  Giace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  sent,  not  for  com- 
petition, »n  exquisite  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  aud 
other  f  nits,  together  with  a  collection  of  cut  blooms,  all  of 
which  were  a-ranged  on  a  lar^e  table  near  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Ti.is  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  show, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  It  reflected  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  N  F.  B. rues.  His  G-aee's  respe. -.ted  head  gardener.  For 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  stand,  the  judges  made  an 
honorary  award  of  a  G  >1 1  Medii.  Messrs.  Dicksws  stand 
comp  isc  <  c  oiee  flowers  and  loliage  plants,  hardy  fruits,  die. 
Me«r.  .VIoIattie  Si  Co  also  sta*el  a  creditable  exhibit  M 
did  als.  Mr.  F.  w.  Durrou,  of  Queen's  Park  Nurseries. 
Anotlnr  mia-co,npir,it  ve  exhibit,  which  de.sjrves  special 
ineuti .  i,   was  that  sent  by  Mrs.   Hudson,  of  Biche  Hall, 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  19. — A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  last  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster.  There  were  numerous  novelties  exhibited,  but 
few  of  them  were  given  awards,  the  Committee  desiring  to  see 
general  promising  varieties  on  a  future  occasion.  Those  which 
gained  awards  were  as  follows  : — 

Chrysanthemum  Frank  Hammond  is  a  first-class  novelty,  of 
the  true  incurved  section.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
build,  and  the  florets  of  considerable  ength  and  almost  square 
at  the  tips.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  mixture  of  pale  red 
and  buff,  being  a  clearer  yellow  towards  the  centre.  The 
three  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Gar- 
nier,  Esq  ,  Rooksbury  Park,  Fareham,  were  scarcely  fully 
developed  (First  class  Certificate), 

C.  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wylde  is  a  yellow  variety  of  the  Japanese 
type,  of  moderate  size,  but  possessing  much  refinement.  The 
florets  are  rolled  to  some  extent,  and  the  yellow  colour  is 
richer  and  more  vivid  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  From  Mr. 
Weekes,  gr.  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby  (Award 
of  Merit). 

C.  Golden  Gloaming. — A  very  distinct  Japanese  incurved 
flower,  with  exceedingly  broad  florets.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
floret*  is  palest  red  colour,  and  the  reveise  pale  buff.  The 
florets  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  scooped 
like  a  spoon  at  the  tips.  The  variety  is  more  than  usually 
distinct,  and  will  be  prized  by  many,  but  the  colour  is  one 
that  will  not  meet  with  appreciation  from  all.  From  Mr. 
Daniels,  gr  to  Col.  Noeris,  Swancliffe  Park,  Banbury  (First- 
class  Certificate). 

C.  Hiss  Roberts. — A  rich  yellow  Japanese  flower,  of  great 
width,  but  rather  thin  as  shown,  and  of  no  great  depth.  The 
florets  are  rolled  and  twisted.  From  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead  (Award  of  Merit). 

Among  other  novelties  exhibited  were  the  following,  several 
of  which  the  Committee  requested  might  be  shown  on  a  future 
occasion  :  -Miss  M.  J.  Webber  (Molyneux),  a  large  Japanese, 
colour  reddish-purple,  with  silver  tips  to  the  florets,  and  silver 
reverse ;  Nellie  Perkins  (from  Mr.  Perkins,  Greenlands 
Gardens,  Henley  on-Thames),  an  immense  Japanese  flower  of 
pale  lilac  colour,  with  yellowish  tint  in  centre,  not  specially 
attractive ;  Viscount  Sudeley  (Perkins),  a  white  incurved 
Japanese ;  Arthur  King  (Owen),  a  white  incurved,  rather 
short  in  floret ;  Superintendent  Longstone  (Weeks),  a  dull 
red-coloured  Japanese;  Mr.  C.  Crooks  (Weeks),  a  yellow- 
coloured  Japanese ;  and  Mrs.  J.  Cutts  (Weeks),  a  very 
promising  incurved  Japanese  variety,  colour  yellow. 

Af,-w  single  flowering  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  Regent  House  Gardens,  Surbiton,  who  shows  blooms 
of  this  section  wi  h  great  success  at  the  Society's  exhibitions, 
but  none  of  the  varieties  staged  on  this  occasion  was 
favourably  noticed  by  the  Committee. 

The  Floral  Committee  will  only  meet  once  again  this 
season,  and  that  will  be  on  December  4,  the  opening  day  of 
the  winter  exhibition. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Books  ;  G.  Brook.  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  A.  D.  Webster,  Gardening 
World  Office,  5  and  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand. 
W.C.,  price  3s. 

Cabbages,  &c.  :  S.  Not  "  finger-and-toe,"  but  the 
result  of  the  attack  of  a  weevil  Gas-lime  has 
been  tried  with  success  Burn  the  affected  plants  as 
far  as  you  can.  Dip  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  a 
puddle,  made  with  soot  and  clay,  before  planting 
them.  For  wireworm,  dress  the  land  heavily 
with  ga9-lime,  and  leave  it  fallow  for  four  months. 
Paring  and  burniDg,  and  leaving  fallow  for 
several  months  destroys  the  grubs  and  starves 
the  insects.  Potatos  and  Carrots  can  be  set  as 
traps. 

Herbarium  :  /.  O.  T.  If  you  have  access  to  Grays 
Botanical  Text  Book  (6th  edition,  1879,  p.  330), 
you  will  find  elaborate  directions  how  to  form  a 
herbarium.  To  preserve  the  colours  of  variegated 
leaves,  you  should  place  them  between  several 
sheets  of  paper(not  blotting-paper),  and  change  the 
paper  frequently  S9  as  to  dry  the  specimens  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  When  dry,  mount  them  on 
paper  of  a  predetermined  size, ;  take  care  to 
mount  only  one  species  on  each  Bheet,  but  as 
many  specimens  of  the  same  species  as  you  like. 
Write  the  name  of  the  plaDt  at  the  lower  right- 
band  corner,  and  do  not  forget  to  mention  the 
source  whence  the  specimen  was  obtained,  and 
the  date  at  which  it  was  gathered.     Place  the 


sheet  in  a  genus- cover,  which  should  be  stouter 
than  the  paper  on  which  the  species  are  mounted 
and  a  little  larger. 

Insects'  Eggs  ox  Pear  :  W.  Hoon.  Those  of  the 
LackyMotli,  probably, if  you  found  them  encircling 
the  shoots  like  a  band. 

Moss  on  Lawn  :  B.  K.  Judging  by  the  fact  of 
the  moss  continuing  to  grow  after  repeated 
dressings  of  wood-ashes,  it  would  seem  that  the 
land  is  very  wet,  and  is  in  need  of  underground 
drains  (pipes  or,  better  still,  rubble).  These 
drains  may  be  about  20  feet  apart,  and  3  to  4  feet 
dfep.  If  made  of  rubble,  cover  them  with 
heather,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  your  locality. 
Having  drained  the  land,  manure  and  dig  it  one 
spit  deep,  and  sow  the  finest  lawn  mixture  of 
grasses  and  small  clovers. 

NAMES  OF  Pruhs:  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable COSt  we  must  request  tluit  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  tliey  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Phans,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake,  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 
J.  B.  C.  1,  Queen  Caroline  ;  2,  Hoary  Morning  ; 
3,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  4,  Cellini ;  5,  Ross 
Nonpareil ;  6,  Winter  GreeniDg  — A.  J.  Pears  : 
1,  rotten  ;  2,  a  fine  example  of  Brown  Beurre,  or 
Beurre  du  Roi  as  it  is  known  in  some  collections  ; 
Apples:  1,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  2,  Greenup's 
Pippin  ;  3,  Fillbasket.  The  shrub  is  Crataegus 
coccinea. — G.  P.  Pears:  1,  Beurre  Bosc;  2, 
rotten  and  smashed  ;  Apples :  all  samples  very 
poor.  1,  Winter  Greening  ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ; 
3,  Queen  Caroline ;  4,  not  known,  a  poor 
variety.  At  many  autumn  shows  classes  are 
provided  for  the  exhibits  you  mention,  but  it  is 
getting  late  now.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are 
so  successful. — H.  IV.  D.  1,  Golden  Spire;  2, 
Cobham ;  3,  Augustus  Pearmain ;  4,  Calville 
Rouge  de  Micoud ;  5,  not  known  ;  6,  Winter 
Greening.—  E.  T.,  and  J.  G.  W.  &  Son.  We 
cannot  trace  your  fruits,  but  will  make  enquiries. 
— G.  W.  B.  Your  specimen  is  not  a  sufficiently 
good  one. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. —  W.  T.,  Harrogate. 
Odontoglossum  x  Wilckeanum  of  that  class 
which  approaches  nearer  to  O.  crispum  than  to 
O.  luteo-purpureum,  the  other  parent.  A  very 
pretty  variety. — G.,  Brighton.  A  good  Odonto- 
glossum x  Andersonianum. — E.  E.  A.  Meyenia 
erecta  alba. — G.  J.  A.  A  very  finely-coloured 
variety  of  Catasetum  macrocarpum. — JVo  Name, 
small  deal  box.  Ccelogy  ne  fimbriata.  — H.  B. ,  Stoke. 
An  Oxalis,  not  a  Clover  ;  do  flowers  found. — H., 
Inverness.  Cotoneaster  affinis. — A.  E.  W.  1, 
Leucothoe  (Andromeda)  axillaris ;  2,  Kalmia 
latifolia  ;  3,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  4,  Asplenium 
marinum ;  5,  Polypodium  venosum  ;  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  the  imperfect  specimens  sent. — 
F.  G.  We  do  not  recognise  the  leaf. —  W.  B. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Chrysanthemums. 

South  Country  Nursery  Stock  going  North  : 
Gardener.  There  are  grounds  in  some  instances 
for  the  dislike  north  country  gardeners  have  for 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  south.  For 
example,  to  transplant  Conifers  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  from  a  sheltered  nursery  to  a 
bleak  hillside,  or  the  outside  of  a  wood  facing 
N.  or  E.  in  the  north,  would  be  sure  to  result  in 
stunted  growth  for  some  years,  and  in  some  bad 
cases  the  loss  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  But 
we  fail  to  see  what  barm  is  likely  to  occur  to 
hardy  subjects,  from  exposed  southern  nurseries, 
when  planted  in  gardens,  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  are  sheltered  from  the  colder  winds. 
Frost  alone  would  not  harm  hardy  plants. 

Communications  Received.—  R.  P.  Glendinning  — C.  W.  D. — 
E.  V.  B  —  Max  Leichtlin  -  W  J.  W.— Blackie  &  Son-D.  T.  F. 
— F.  T.  M— P.  M.  T.— J.  8  —V.  C—  G.  Runnacles  (a  report 
already  to  hand).— F.  S.  &  Co.— A.  W.  Wade.— Anxious.— 
H.  C.-G.  W.  R.— A.  C— A.  &  McL.-J.  S  S.-Seeker.— 
S.  K.— A.  H.  S.— J.  R.  W.— A.  R.—Tolleridge.- Florence 
B.,  no  Pear  sent.— A.  B.— J.  A  — E.  Webb  &  Sons.— T.  G.— 
H.  A.  B.,  next  week.—  C.  F.  Y.— A.  J.  L— J.  C.  W.— 
J.  SneU.-J.  B.— R  P.  B.— F.  W.  A.— E.  C— J.  J.  TV.- 
Caldonicus.— J.  D.  G.-J.  R.  W. 

Photographs  Received. — R.  P.  G. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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EFFECT  OF  INCANDESCENT  GAS- 
LIGHT ON  PLANT  GROWTH. 
AT  the  West  Virginia  Station,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Corbett  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  in  a  greenhouse,  which  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  years  1895  to  1899  with 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Tomatos,  Sugar- 
beets,  and  seedling  Cabbage,  mainly  from  an 
■economic  standpoint.  Eight  Welsbaeh  incan- 
descent burners  were  used  in  the  experiments, 
and  these  were  so  alternated  in  position  from 
time  to  time  as  to  overcome  local  temperature 
and  light  differences. 

The  experiments  with  Lettuce  involved 
twelve  distinct  crops  and  nearly  10,000  plants. 
Transplanting  the  young  plants  from  pots  and 
using  an  artificial  light  only  during  the  period 
the  plant  occupied  the  permanent  greenhouse 
bench,  were  adopted  after  comparative  trials  as 
being  the  best  method  for  the  growing  of 
Lettuce  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  plants 
grown  in  artificial  light  were  taller,  heavier, 
grew  faster,  and  matured  quicker  than  plants 
grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  under  normal 
•conditions.  In  one  experiment  400  plants 
exposed  to  the  stimulating  influences  of  the 
artificial  light  for  forty- six  nights  weighed 
■88i  lb.  ;  while  a  similar  lot  grown  under 
normal  conditions  weighed  49-j  lb.,  an  increase 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  38|  per  cent. 

Radishes  were  grown  between  the  rows  of 
Lettuce,  as  is  commonly  practised  in  com- 
mercial houses.  The  artificial  light  notably 
increased  the  development  of  the  tops  of  the 
Radishes,  and  slightly  increased  the  size  of  the 


roots.  The  heliotropic  effect  of  the  incandescent 
ught  was  greater  with  Radishes  than  with  any 
of  the  other  plants  grown.  The  stimulating 
influence  of  the  incandescent  light,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  greatest  with  Spinach.  It  caused 
tho  production  of  seed  shoots  in  the  row  to 
a  distance  of  nearly  8  feet  from  the  light. 
Spinach-plants  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
light,  grew  faster  and  completed  their  growth 
in  less  time  than  plants  grown  normally. 

The  records  of  the  yield,  and  the  date  of  first 
bloom  of  Tomatos  grown  from  seed  and  also 
from  cuttings,  show  no  increase  in  weight  of 
the  fruit  grown  in  the  light,  though  the 
blossoming  period  was  from  eight  to  eighteen 
days  earlier,  and  the  individual  fruits  were 
generally  larger  than  when  grown  under  normal 
conditions. 

With  Sugar-beets,  the  tops,  sugar- content  of 
the  roots,  and  percentage  of  purity  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  uae  of  the  incandes- 
cent gaslight.  The  largest  and  heaviest  roots, 
however,  were  grown  under  normal  conditions. 

The  range  of  stimulating  influence  of  the 
incandescent  light  was  somewhat  variable  for 
different  crops.  In  general,  the  maximum 
growth  was  attained  at  12  to  1G  feet  from  the 
light,  while  a  perceptible  increase  was  noted  at 
24  feet. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  the  light  as 
indicated  by  the  growth  of  plants  used  in  the 
various  tests,  i3  shown  by  the  order  in  which 
the  sorts  are  named,  the  first  being  the  most 
susceptible  : — Spinach,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Let- 
tuce, Tomatos. 

In  a  study  of  the  periodicity  of  plant-growth 
as  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  artificial 
light,  it  was  found  that  the  most  active  period 
of  growth  of  Lettuce  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  incandescent  gaslight  began  at  11  p.m., 
and  continued  until  9  a.m.  ;  while  with  the 
plants  grown  under  normal  conditions  the  most 
active  period  of  growth  began  at  4  a.m.,  and 
continued  until  11  a.m.  In  the  first  instance 
the  period  of  growth  was  ten  hours,  and  in  the 
second  seven  hours. 

In  these  experiments  no  injurious  effects 
resulted  from  the  use  of  incandescent  gaslight. 
This  is  important  to  know,  as  many  conserva- 
tories are,  at  the  present  time,  being  fitted  up 
with  the  incandescent  gaslight.  ./.  J.  Willis, 
Ma/rpenden. 


SOIL  CULTIVATION. 

There  is  an  opinion  floating  about  among 
the  rural  population  that  soil  cultivation  has 
retrograded  considerably  within  the  last  fifty 
years  ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  farming,  it  is,  I  am 
afraid,  not  without  its  counterpart  to  some 
extent  in  gardening  also.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  perhaps  not  far  to  seek,  and  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  loss  of  working-power  through 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  so  many  gardens,  and  the  increase  of  labour 
in  other  directions  that  were  not  even  thought 
of  so  late  as  thirty  years  ago.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  a  slackening  of  labour  where  it  is 
apparently  least  wanted. 

Let  us  accept  the  position,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  not,  by  any  means,  the 
same  amount  of  labour  expended  on  soil  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  largely  because  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  gardener  to  provide  ;  and  let  us  see 
if  it  is  impossible  under  present-day  conditions 
to  give  due  attention  to  the  soil,  the  husband- 
man's bank  in  all  ages.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary to  say  that  trenching  may  be  largely 
dispensed  with  in  those  gardens  where  the  soil 


has  been  formerly  worked  to  a  good  depth 
say,  of  30  inches,  because  there  is  reason  to 
fear  the  practice  of  trenching  and  re-trenching 
ground  has,  to  some  extent,  been  neglected. 
My  own  opinion,  founded  on  some  experience 
and  observation,  is  that  it  may  have  been 
overdone  in  the  past  when  trenching  was  the 
rule,  and  simple  digging  the  exception  ;  and  I  must 
confess  to  having  had,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  crops  quite  as  good  off  ground  that  had 
been  thoroughly  prepared  by  digging  as  off 
ground  lying  in  close  proximity  that  had  been 
trenched.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  a  question  of  trenching 
against  digging,  but  of  retrenching  soil  already 
deeply  worked  against  cultivating  the  top  spit 
of  the  same.  If  it  is  a  fact  then  that  crops 
equal  to,  or  let  us  say  to  be  quite  safe,  all  but 
equal  to  those  secured  from  ground  newly 
trenched  can  be  produced  by  digging,  the  value 
of  retrenching  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of 
view  is  liable  to  be  over-rated — and  very  greatly 
over-rated  ;  because,  speaking  broadly,  it  re- 
quires almost  three  times  the  amount  of  labour 
to  trench  a  bit  of  ground  efficiently  as  to 
dig  it.  Trenching,  moreover,  has  certain  draw- 
backs, that  particularly  on  cold  soils  detract 
from  any  benefit  that  one  may  reasonably 
expect  from  an  operation  that  involves  so  much 
labour.  For  example,  newly -trenched  ground 
is  easily  saturated  with  rain,  is  very  difficult 
to  dry,  remaining  wet  and  cold  long  after 
ground  simply  dug  has  become  dry  and  warm. 
This  evil  can  be  escaped  in  two  ways,  either 
by  carrying  out  the  trenching  early  in  autumn, 
or  in  the  spring-time.  Personally,  I  trench 
ground  only  in  autumn,  while  the  ground  is  yet 
dry,  and  it  has  time  to  consolidate  somewhat 
before  the  winter  rains  have  washed  it.  For 
the  same  reason  I  like  to  dig  every  bit  of 
ground  as  it  becomes  cleared  of  its  crop  towards 
the  close  of  the  gardening  year,  because  the  soil, 
as  well  as  lying  more  dry,  is  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  being  tilled  ;  clods  on  the  surface,  which 
it  is  always  advisable  to  break  up,  being  easy  to 
smash  with  the  back  of  the  spade  at  that  season, 
when  later  they  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
pulverise. 

Under  any  conditions,  I  should  say  the 
practice  of  digging,  or  let  us  say  turning-over  or 
mixing  the  soil,  or  any  other  term  suitable  to 
the  operation,  early  in  autumn  is  a  thoroughly 
good  practice.  Frequently  the  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  lie  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  until 
manure  can  be  obtained  in  the  winter,  and  then 
dug  in  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  time  spent 
in  hoeing,  cleaning  up,  and  leaving  the  ground 
in  presentable  condition,  it  might  be  dug  in  the 
same  time,  and  if  badly  infested  with  weeds  in 
even  less  time.  Manure,  when  required,  is 
just  as  easily  carted  or  wheeled  during  frost  to 
dug  ground,  as  it  is  to  that  which  is  still  to  be 
dug.  It  of  course  involves  once  more  turning 
over  the  soil,  but  of  all  garden  work,  none  I 
think,  pays  better  than  what  is  called  "  work- 
ing the  soil."  But  though  the  manure  may 
be  put  on  during  winter  in  frosty  weather, 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  incorporate  it  with 
the  staple  before  the  ground  was  in  fit  condition 
to  benefit  from  the  operation  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  hurry  it.  Because 
manure  lying  in  loosesoil  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  waste  very  rapidly,  where  it  goes  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  largely  on  that 
account  I  like  to  make  soils  firm  after  the  second 
digging,  or  just  before  crops  are  committed  to 
their  keeping.  This,  of  course,  refers  mainly  to 
light  soils.  E.  P.  Brotherston. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CRYPTOSTEMMA  LUSITANICUM. 
Tnis  new  annual  came  to  me  by  seed  from 
Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Naples,  and  has  the  merit  of 
beiog  extremely  free  blooming,  with  the  drawback 
that  its  flowers  close  as  soon  as  the  sun  ceas€s  to 
shine  upon  them,  or  usually  between  1  and  2  P.M., 
and  on  dull  sunless  days  tliey  sometimes  do  not 
open  at  all.  It  is  stated  by  its  seuders-out  to  rival 
theGazania,  but  excepting  in  being  much  more  free 
blooming,  I  do  not  think  it  can  compare  in  beauty 
with  any  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  Gazaniaa 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  shade  of  yellow,  with  dark  browD  centres,  and 
rise  about  8  inches  from  the  ground,  each  of  them 
on  a  separate  stem.  They  are  well  and  accurately 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Kg.  120, 
p.  301).  W.  E.  Gumbleton.  [We  cannot  trace  the 
history  of  this  plant.    The  genua  is  S.  African.  Ed  ] 

Passifloka  "Basing  Park  Hybrid."* 
From  Mr.  Smythe,  The  Gardens,  Basing  Park, 
Alton,  we  have  received  flowers  and  leaves  of  a 
hybrid  Passion-flower,  the  result  of  a  cross  out  of 
Passiflora  racemosa  (princep3  of  gardens)  by  the 
pollen  of  Tacsonia  mollissima. 

The  plant  is  remarkable  as  being  the  issue  of  a 
cioss  between  a  Tacsonia  and  a  Passion- flower.  In 
structure  it  is  a  true  Passion-flower,  though  it 
shows  the  admixture  of  characters  in  many  ways. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  texture  and  hairlessness 
of  the  leaves  are  more  like  Passiflora  racemosa  than 
Tacsonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  leaf 
and  its  lobing  are  more  like  those  of  the  Tacsonia, 
with  the  exception  that  the  leaves  are  five-lobed. 
The  floral  ttructure  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
coronal  threads  are  those  of  a  Passion  flower,  whilst 
the  colour  is  different  from  and  duller  than  in  either 
parent.  The  bracts  are  much  larger  than  they  are 
in  Passiflora  racemosa,  but  free  and  very  different 
from  the  corresponding  parts  in  Tacsonia.  The 
inner  membranous  corona,  which  is  so  characteristic 
a  feature  of  P.  racemosa,  is  much  shorter  in  the 
hybrid  ;  whilst  the  hatchet  shaped  lobes,  which 
form  the  border  of  the  membranous  corona  in  the 
hybrid,  are  not  found  in  either  parent.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  product  of  Mr.  Smythe's 
bkill.  M.  T.  M. 

Habenaria  colomb^b,  n.  sp.f 
Among    the    numerous     species    of     Habenaria 
scattered  over  the  world,  very  few  have  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  in  our  stoves  ;  but  it  is 

*  Passiflora,  "Baling  Part  hybrid." — Leaves  subroriaceous 
glabrous,  deeply  palmately  five-lobed  ;  lobes  oblong,  lanceolate, 
the  two  lowermost  much  the  shortest.  Peduncle,  one-flowered  ; 
bracts,  three  distinct,  large,  leafy,  whirled,  ovate- oblong, 
acute.  Flowers  nearly  5  inches  across,  with  a  short  tube  U-in.), 
slightly  ten-ribbed,  umbilicate  at  the  base,  contracted  in  the 
middle.  Sepals  about  2  inches  long,  dull  pink,  brighter  on 
the  inner  surface,  oblong  hooded,  deeply  keeled,  keel  pro- 
longed into  a  curved  awn.  Petals  pink,  li  in.  long,  oblong 
acute  ;  outer  corona  of  four  rows  of  erect  or  spreading  threads 
white  with  purple  spots,  two  outer  lows  half  tie  length  of 
the  petals,  two  innermost  rows  of  capitate  threads  half  the 
length  of  the  outer  row.  Median  corona  tubular,  membranous, 
erect,  dividing  above  into  numerous  hatchet  shaped,  pinkish, 
erect  lobes.  Infra-median  corona  short,  annular,  fleshy, 
iaflexed;  basilar  corona  cup. shaped,  white  surrounding  the 
\iase  of  the  shaft  or  gynophore.  Gjnophore  greenish,  thinly 
bestrewn  with  red  spots,  filaments  green.  Ovary  slender, 
oblong,  glaucous,  contracted  at  the  top.  Styles  deep 
purple. 

t  Habenaria  colwiibce,  n.  sp. — Folia  3—4  obloDgl-laneeo- 
lata  earnosula  viridia  rosulata,  4  poll,  longa,  2  poll,  lata  ; 
scapus  9  p-.H.  altus  glaucescens,  vagiuis  acuminatis  tectus  ; 
(lores  distantes  11—12,  mediocres  albi;  bracterc  angustie  lan- 
<  eolatu;  acuminata1  glaucescentes  f  poll.  long.e;  pedicelli  cmn- 
ovariis  patentes  viiides  poll,  longi  ;  sepalum  posticum  ctim- 
1  etalis  gileam  f.inmns  poll,  longam  ;  sepalum  ovalum 
acutum  aeumine  recui  vo ;  p^tala  parva  integra  falcato-lanceo- 
lata  acuta  ;  seoala  lateralia  multo  majora  falcata  ovata  'i  poll, 
longa.  \  poll,  late  patentia  ;  labellum  trifidum  lobis  lateralibus 
angustis  linearibus  recurvis  \  pollicis  longis  lobo  medio 
spatuiato  porrecto  ij  pollicis  longo ;  calcare  gracili,  cylin- 
drato.  \\  poll,  longo,  viridi ;  coluniua  alba  ;  anthera  mediucri, 
eanalibus  longioiibus  jecurvis;  polliniis  roseo  violaceis,  peii- 
cellis  tenuiasimis  disco  miuu.o  ;  rostellum  antherae  multj 
tirevius  apice  rotandatum  ;  g'andulge  stigmaticte  mediocres 
pnstulatae,  proeessubusstigmaticis  longis  cy!iodiatisporrect:s. 

Siam,  in  Horto.  Dot.  Singnpu'ensi,  mciv.c  Oc'.obris  floruit. 


curious  that  most  of  these  that  are  cultivated  are 
natives  of  the  Indo-Chinese  region,  such  as  H. 
carnea,  H.  militaris,  and  H.  Susannas.  To  these 
I  would  add  a  very  pretty  species  from  Siam, 
recently  imported  by  Mr.  Pereira,  which  has 
flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  and 
for  which  I  propose  the  name  of  Habenaria 
columbie,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  to  white  doves  with  wings  outspread. 

The  leaves,  three  or  four  in  a  rosette,  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  dark  green,  lie  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
the  scape  is  0  inches  or  more  in  height,  glaucea- 
cent,  and  bears  eleven  or  twelve  pure-white  flowers 
on  pedicels  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  upper  sepal 
ovate,  acute,  with  an  upturned  point,  forms,  with 
the  small  falcate  -  lanceolate  petals,  a  galea.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  very  much  larger,  falcate  ovate, 
j-inch  long,  and  widely  spreading.  The  lip  is 
trifid,  the  lateral  lobes  upcurved,  narrow,  linear  ; 
the  median  one  spatulate,  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
The  spur  is  1J  inch  long,  slender  and  cylindric,  the 
tip  blunt  and  notched  ;  it  is  horizontally  placed, 
and  white  tipped  with  green.  The  processes  of 
the  anther-cells  are  long,  and  curved  upwards  ; 
rostellum  short  and  rounded  ;  the  stigmatic  pro- 
cesses acute,  cylindric,  projecting  over  the  base  of 
the  lip.  It  flowers  readily  in  October,  and  laats 
for  some  time  in  perfection,  forming  a  very  pretty 
pot  plant.  Tubers  are  being  sent  to  Eogland, 
where  it  will,  I  think,  be  welcomed  as  an  acquisi- 
tion to  our  terreatrial  stove  Orchids.   H.  N.  Ridley. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


"LINDENIA/' 

The  following  plants  are  figured  in  the  last  issued 
number  of  this  periodical : — 

Cattleya  Gaskelliaka,  Reichenbach  Fil.,  VAR.  amabilis, 
L.  Lind  n,  tab.  dccxx. — Flowers  almost  white,  with  a  slight 
flush  of  rose;  anterior  lobe  cf  lip  spreading  undulate,  with  a 
yellow  blotch  at  the  throat,  and  some  violet  lays  in  front. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  var.  Reinedes  Belces,  tab.  DC  xvi. 

—  Perianth  segments  white,  petals  fringed  at  the  ed^es  ;  lip 
white,  with  a  yellow  throat,  and  a  purplish  anterior  b'otch. 

Cymeidium  Parishi,  Reichenbach  Fil.,  lab.  dccxvii. — 
Flowers  about  3£  inches  by  3  inches;  perianth -segments 
ivory-white ;  lip  white,  with  purplish-brown  spots  on  a 
yellow  ground,  thret-lobed,  lateral  lobes  erect,  anterior  lobe 
spreading. 

Cypripedium  x  Borchgraveandm,  L.  Linden,  tab.  dccxv. 
—A  cross  between  C.  Lesanum  superbum  and  C.  villosuni. 
Standard  erect,  white,  purplish  in  the  centre,  with  purple 
veins  ;  petals  oblong,  obovate,  jellowi&h,  flushed  with  purplish- 
brown  ;  lip  shining  purplish-brown. 

L.elia  grandts,  Lindley,  v.r.  pelargoniiklora,  L. 
Linden,  tab.  dccxix.—  Perianth  segments  pinkish-brown  ; 
,ip  white,  heavily  flushed  and  rajed  with  purple. 

L.elia  grandis,  Lindley,  var.  tenebrosa,  Hort.,  scb- 
var.  Lindeni,  Hort.,  tab.  DCCXlll. — Flowers  very  large,  sepals 
and  petals  yellowish-brown,  flushed  with  rose  ;  lip  purplish- 
crimson,  frilled  at  the  white  edges. 

Miltonia  coneata,  Lindley,  tab.  dccxiv.  —  Sepals  and 
petals  chocolate-brown,  tipped  with  jellow;  lip  white,  con- 
tracted at  the  base,  expanding  into  a  broad  anterior  lobe. 

Sobralia  xantholelca,  Hoit.,  var.  alba,  tab.  DC-Xvm. 

—  Flowers,   excepting    the    throat,    pure    white;    lip    much 
undulate.     From  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Wavriu. 

Cattleya  labiata. 
A  flower  of  a  very  Urge  and  richly- coloured 
variety,  of  the  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata,  is  sent 
by  R.  W.  Rickards,  Esq  ,  The  Priory,  Usk,  Mon- 
mouthshire. It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
summer-flowering  variety  "  Warneri, "  the  broad 
front  of  the  labellum  being  of  that  rich  ruby- 
crimson  often  aeen  in  that  variety.  With  it  are  two 
abnormal  forms  of  the  same  species,  the  one  with 
two  labellums,  and  the  other  with  the  labellum  on 
each  flower  slightly  twisted,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  marbled  with  rose-purple  on  a  light  rose- 
coloured  ground,  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it 
an  attractive  variation  if  it  prove  constant. 

Okcidium  Forbesii. 
This  fine  Orchid,  once  so  scarce  in  gardens,  seems 
to  be  plentiful  now,  and   the  method  of  growing 
it  much  cooler  than  formeily  has   resulted  in  the 


flowers  sent  to  us  from  various  sources  appearing 
much  finer  thari  uaual.  In  size  and  in  colour  there 
ia  much  variation,  some  of  the  forma  approaching 
O.  Gardneri,  and  others  0.  Marahallianum  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  known  variation  in  the  species  they  are 
too  near  to  the  type  to  warrant  the  giving  of 
distinguishing  names.  The  ground  colour  varies 
from  light  brown  to  dark  chestnut-brown,  the 
sepals  and  petals  haviog  different  degrees  of  that 
yellow  marking  which  obtained  for  the  species  the 
name  of  "  gold  laced  Oncid. " 

One  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  seen  is  kindly 
sent  by  John  Barry,  Esq.,  Quedgeley  House, 
Henleaze  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol.  The 
flower  measures  3  inches  across,  the  petals  and  lip 
being  2  inches  wide,  and  the  upper  sepal  much 
broader  than  usual.  The  colour  is  bright  light 
brown  ;  the  sepals  having  a  slight,  and  the  petals 
and  lip  a  heavier,  irregular  margin  of  yellow.  The 
crest  and  column  wings  are  reddish-brown.  The 
species  waa  first  imported  from  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, Brazil,  in  1837,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  over  ;  but  the  error  of 
putting  the  plants  in  houses  that  are  too  warm, 
caused  them  to  die  in  a  short  time.  It  will  grow 
well  in  any  cool  fruit-houses  or  conservatories. 


HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

(Coiidttded  from  p.  375.) 

The  adaptations  which  alpine  plants  have  under- 
gone in  conformity  with  their  new  mode  of  life 
(for  "new"  in  a  comparative  sense  it  may  be 
called)  are  extremely  interesting.  The  effect  of 
the  lower  temperature  in  their  adopted  habitats 
baa  been  to  make  them  flower  later  in  the  season 
than  would  be  the  case  were  they  still  living  in  the 
plains.  This  is  partly  balanced,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  plants  during  the  hibernating  season 
are  amply  protected  from  the  froat  by  a  thick 
layer  of  snow,  which,  on  melting,  affords  them 
a  large  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  so  that, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  after  the  snow 
has  gone,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  rapid.  In 
high  altitudes  and  latitudes,  the  flowering  super- 
venes at  a  very  early  date  after  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  which  does  not  occur  until  later  ou  into  the 
season,  so  that  the  plants  have  but  a  few  months 
in  which  to  form  both  flowers  and  fruit  before  the 
wintry  conditions  once  more  appear. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  colours  of  alpine 
flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  very  much  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  the  plains  ;  we  have  only  to  think 
of  such  cases  as  the  blue  Gentians,  the  alpine 
Forget- Me- Not.  Saxifraga  oppoaitifolia,  to  be 
reminded  of  this  fact.  Insects  are,  of  course, 
much  scarcer  where  such  plants  grow  than  they 
are  at  lower  elevaiions  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  two 
facts  may  be  correlated,  and  that  we  may  not  be 
very  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  more  brilliant 
colours  are  an  adaptation  to  ensure  fertilisation  by 
offering  a  greater  attraction  to  the  few  bees  or 
flies,  &c,  which  may  be  about.  Natural  selection 
would  eliminate  all  the  less  brightly  coloured 
flowers  in  favour  of  those  more  richly  endowed. 

The  high  elevation  of  the  habitat  of  alpines 
would  afford  a  subsoil  but  poor  in  nourishment,  as 
compared  with  that  of  lower  regions  ;  this  is,  of 
course,  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for  the 
growth  and  vigour  of  any  plant,  and  consequently 
its  effect  has  been  to  dwarf  and  stunt  alpine 
vegetation.  But  another  factor  also  exists  to 
induce  a  similar  result,  and  that  is  the  exposure  to 
strong  winds  ;  no  plant,  even  supposing  an 
adequate  supply  of  nourishment  were  forthcoming, 
with  branches  or  leaves  of  any  length  or  exuberance, 
would  run  the  risk  of  having  them  battered  and 
broken.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  exposed  situatiou 
upon  alpines  has  been,  in  very  m  i  y  instances,  tr. 
induce  not  only  a  dwarfed,  but  a  dense  tufted  or 
caespitose  habit  of  growth,  which  is  a  nece  tnry 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  plant,  while  being, 
obliged  to  branch  in  order  to  produce  offspring 
and  aa  many  fresh  flowers  as  possible,  has  been, 
obliged  to  do  so  in  a  very  compact  and  matted  way 
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the  base  being  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  crowded 
on  the  branches,  thus  ensuring  themselves  against 
the  loss  of  too  much  water ;  the  roughest  winds 
oan  thus  sweep  over  such  plants  without  either 
shaking  or  battering  them.  Examples  of  such  are 
the  Saxifrages,  Gentians,  and  the  Moss  Campion. 


seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
driven  there  through  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
having  been  forced  to  stay,  have  through  long 
ages  adapted  themselves  in  the  ways  above  set 
forth  to  their  new  and  altered  conditions  of  life. 
That  the  latter  is  the  true  view  is  shown  by  the 


Fig.  120.— cryptostemma  lt/sitanicum.     (see  i>.  390.) 


Many  people  have  supposed  that  alpinejplants 
liave  always  been  alpine  plants,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  largely  true  as  regards  the  existing  species  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  have  always 
been  such  plants,  that  an  alpine  habitat  is  due  to 
the  aboriginal  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  ancestors 
of  those  plants.     On  the  contrary,  every  evidence 


fact  that  many  alpine  plants  possessing  the  above 
named  special  adaptations,  gradually  lose  these 
and  assume  the  characters  of  lowland  forms,  if 
grown  for  several  years  under  conditions  suited  to 
the  latter ;  they  become  under  such  conditions 
more  vigorous  and  luxuriant  in  every  way.  That 
many    alpine    plants    still    require    when    under 


cultivation  many  of  the  conditions  of  their  ordinary 
habitat  to  be  supplied  to  them  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  powers  of  adaptation  to  new  sur- 
roundings are  not  easily  aroused,  theirorganisation  is 
not  so  plastic,  is  not  so  easily  induced  to  vary  with 
the  environment  as  is  the  caBe  with  others.  Hence, 
to  grow  the  majority  of  alpines  successfully,  a 
rock-garden  must  be  constructed,  the  rocks  being 
disposed  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
conditions  which  Nature  affords  on  the  mountains. 
Let  the  ledges,  hollows,  angles,  the  dip  of  the 
rock-strata,  the  drainage,  and  the  quality  of  the 
substratum,  be  as  far  as  possible  duplicates  of  those 
in  the  fastnesses  where  grow  our  alpine  gems. 
Some,  like  many  Saxifrages,  prefer  very  moist  and 
shady  hollows,  others  like  the  Gentians,  Edelweiss, 
and  Campanulas,  enjoy  the  hot  exposed  surface  of  a 
grassy  slope  or  rock,  upon  which  to  spread  forth 
their  blooms  ;  some  grow  erect,  others  hang  pendent 
down  some  perpendicular  face  of  rock.  Most  of  our 
alpines  can  easily  dispense  with  the  high  elevation, 
the  exposure  to  rough  winds,  and  a  lower  tem- 
perature— in  fact,  are  no  doubt  delighted  to  be 
free  from  such  conditions  ;  but  they  still  require 
their  rocks  and  ledges,  and  would  not  be  happy 
deprived  of  them.  The  habit,  observed  at  Kew,  of 
covering  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  rooted 
with  coarse  gravel  of  limestone,  is  probably  to 
protect  the  soil  from  becoming  overheated  by  the 
sun's  rays. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  amongst  the  easiest 
and  most  interesting  of  plants  to  cultivate,  and 
amongst  them  I  think  the  alpine  forms  are  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating.  This  interest 
and  fascination  will  certainly  be  very  much  inten- 
sified and  increased  if,  besides  the  mere  practical 
methods  of  rearing  them  in  the  garden,  we  know 
something  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  delightful 
life  history..   W .  0.  W. 


THE 


DISSOCIATION    OF 

CHARACTERS.* 


HYBEID 


A  paper  by  M.  Hugo  de  Vries  appeared 
in  the  July  number  of  Heme  General  de 
Botanique,  on  this  subject,  about  which  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  phenomena  of 
hybridisation  among  plants,  may  like  to  know 
something. 

By  "units"  (unite's)  the  author  means  the 
specific  or  varietal  characters  united  by  crossing ; 
and  taking  a  simple  case  where  only  one 
character  separates  the  two,  or  paying  attention 
to  one  only,  when  there  are  more  than  one 
difference,  he  deduces  a  law  governing  the 
proportions  of  the  descendants  which  continue 
the  hybrid,  and  of  those  which  reproduce  the 
parental  types.  It  can  be  neatly  expressed  by 
a  familiar  mathematical  formula. 

The  author  first  refers  to  the  common  idea, 
that  if  the  two  units  differ  only  in  colour,  the 
result  would  be  a  combination.  Thus  the 
purple  rim  of  the  corona  of  Narcissus  poeticus, 
combining  with  the  yellow  of  the  Daffodil,  has 
resulted  in  an  orange-tinted  cup  in  some 
members  of  the  section  "  incomparabilis."  But, 
as  he  observes,  a  great  number  of  cases  do  not 
conform  to  this  rule. 

He  leaves  on  one  side  the  characters  which 
are  common  to  both  parents,  and  only  considers 
that  in  which  they  differ.  The  investigation  is 
simplified  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  only  those 
species  cross  in  which  the  differences  are  not 
very  pronounced. 

Alluding  to  practical  hybridisers  among  hor- 
ticulturists, the  author  observes  that  it  is  often 
the  object  to  introduce  some  one  special 
character  into  the  existing  cultivated  plants  ; 

•  The  title  in  fall  is  Sur  tes  UniUs  des  characters  spicijiques 
et  Uur  appliccUian  a  V  etude  des  hybrides  ;  but  as  this  would  not 
convey  the  main  point,  we  have  given  a  shorter  one  to  this 
abstract. 
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so  as,  e.g.,  to  enable  half-hardy  plants  to 
acquire  the  hardiness  of  the  one  with  which 
they  are  crossed  ;  or  to  impart  larger  petals  or 
greater  depth  of  colour,  &c.  Such  cases  are 
readily  brought  under  the  law. 

He  calls  those  hybrids,  of  which  the  parents 
only  differ  by  a  single  character  "  monohybrids." 
Thus,  Datura  tatula  only  differs  from  D.  Stra- 
monium in  having  purple  flowers. 

Di-,  tri-,  tetra-hybrids,  &c. ,  are  those  of  which 
the  parents  differ  by  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
characters  or  units. 

Polyhybrids  are  those  whose  parents  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  indefinite  or  at  least  a  large 
number  of  characters. 

Hybrids  can  also  be  di-,  tri-,  as  to  polyphyle  ; 
i.e.,  derived  from  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
species  or  varieties  of  plants.  Such  are,  e.g., 
the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  which  often 
combine  four  species. 

The  author  observes  that  any  one  character 
may  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  only  to  deal  with  pure  mono- 
hybrids.  It  is  sufficient  simply  to  pay  attention 
to  the  particular  differential  character  selected 
of  the  hybrid  in  question. 

The  law  governing  the  dissociation  is  very 
clear,  as  we  shall  see.  He  takes  mono- 
hybrids  for  simple  illustration,  the  two  forms 
from  which  they  are  descended  being  only 
distinguished  by  a  single  character,  wanting  in 
one  but  present  in  the  other  parent ;  as,  e.g.,  a 
cross  between  a  blue  and  a  white-flowered  plant 
of  the  same  species.  The  hybrid  can  in  this 
case  have  no  intermediate  colour,  but  only  the 
same  blue  as  the  parent.  Since  the  units  are 
not  divisible  in  the  ofl'spring,  these  two  qualities 
are  dissociated. 

This  is  well  seen  in  Petunias,  the  result  of 
crossing  the  purple  P.  violacea  with  the  white- 
flowered  P.  nyctaginiflora.  The  plants  with 
which  M.  de  Vries  experimented  were  :— 
Veronica  longifolia,  blue  x  white  ;  Viola  cor- 
nuta,  blue  x  white  ;  Trifolium  pratense,  red  x 
white  ;  Aster  Tripolium,  blue  x  white ;  and 
Solanum  nigrum,  fruit  black  x  fruit  yellow,  &c. 

In  the  hybrids  (or  crosses)  between  colours 
and  white,  one  of  the  two  is  invisible,  but 
potential,*  i.e.,  in  the  above  flowers,  the 
white  ;  similarly  D.  Stramonium,  spiny  x  non- 
spinescent,  has  spines  ;  and  Lychnis  vespertina, 
hairy  x  glabrous,  has  hairs;  but  the  second 
generation  gives  rise  to  some  non-spinescent 
and  glabrous  forms  respectively. 

Taking  the  simplest  case,  when  a  hybrid  or 
cross  partakes  equally  of  the  characters  of  the 
father  and  the  mother,  the  theoretical  results 
will  be  as  follows  :  let  D  stand  for  the  dominant 
and  visible  feature,  P  the  potential  one.     The 

D  4-  P 
hybrid  has  _ —  characters.  Now,  theoreti- 
cally, this  applies  to  the  pollen  and  ovules,  as 
all  other  parts.  Half  the  pollen  and  half  the 
ovules  would  be  "D,"  and  the  other  half  "  P." 
Suppose  the  hybrid  to  be  self-fertilised,  four 
results  are  possible,  viz.  : — 

(1)  25  per  cent.  D  9  +  D  <J . 

(2)  25  per  cent.  D?  +  P<J. 

(3)  25  per  cent.  P  9  +  D  £  . 

(4)  25  per  cent.  P  9  +  P  £ . 

As  P  is  invisible,  the  result  will  appear  as  if 
25  per  cent,  were  white  (i.e.,  P)  (4),  and 
75  per  cent,  coloured  (i.e.,  D  (1)  (2)  and  (3)  ). 

The  first  law,  then,  is  :  The  grains  of  pollen  and 
the  oospheres  (embryo  egg-cells)  of  mono-hybrids 
are  not  themselves  hybrids  ;  and  the  result  of 
self-fertilisation  is  to  make  25  per  cent,  of  the 

*  The  author  uses  the  word  "recessive;"  but  "potential"  is 
a  more  familiar  term  m  English. 


offspring  to  be  like  the  grandfather  (1),  25  per 
cent,  like  the  grandmother  (4),  and  50  per 
cent,  are  hybrids  (2)  and  (3).  From  this  he 
deduces  the  second  law  : — The  descendants  of 
monohybrids  are  composed  of  50  per  cent,  pure 
(i.e.,  like  the  grandparents),  and  50  per  cent, 
like  the  hybrids  of  the  first  generation. 
{To  he  continued.) 


The  Rosary. 

HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

Of  all  classes  of  Roses,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable,  combining,  as  its  widely  different  varie- 
ties do,  the  strength  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  with  the  exquisite  fragrance 
and  refinement  of  the  Teas.  Doubtless  the  pure 
Tea  Roses  have  more  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
petal ;  they  have  also  richer  colours,  in  many 
instances  at  least;  but  the  hybrid  Teas,  such,  let 
us  say,  as  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  Gustave  Fiegis,  especially  when 
their  flowers  are  only  half  expanded,  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  finest  Teas,  in  what  may  be  called 
impressiveness  of  aspect,  in  artistic  fascination. 
Gustave  Regis,  when  its  buds  are  just  beginning  to 
exhibit  their  colour,  is  more  beautiful  at  that  stage 
of  its  floral  development  than  any  Tea  Rose  with 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  ; 
yet  it  is  far  from  possessing  the  full  beauty  of 
Catherine  Mermet,  or  Madame  Lambard,  when 
entirely  blown.  Yet  with  the  hybrid  Teas  such 
comparative  imperfection,  for  lack  of  petals  when 
fully  expanded,  is  undoubtedly  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  It  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
the  English  hybrid  Teas.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
beautiful  White  Lady,  for  example,  is  a  com- 
manding Rose  ;  it  has  sufficient  petals,  in  addition 
to  other  attributes,  to  make  it  almost  an  ideal 
Rose  for  garden  decoration.  It  opens  more  easily, 
I  should  suppose,  than  its  fuller  derivative  entitled 
Tennyson,  which,  as  my  garden  is  somewhat  too 
shady  (by  reason  of  my  love  for  coolness  and 
umbrageousness),  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to  add 
to  my  collection,  lest,  like  that  magnificent  H.  T. 
Rose  Madame  Joseph  (Jombet,  it  should  prove  too 
arduous  of  floral  expansion. 

Four  of  my  supreme  favourites  among  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  are  Clara  Watson,  La  France,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  and  Caroline  Testout.  The  first- 
mentioned  variety,  which  is  quite  worthy  of 
occupying  the  premier  place  —  at  least  in  my 
estimation — is  equally  attractive  in  summer  and  in 
autumn  ;  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  for  the 
great  majority  of  Roses,  though  this  so-called 
perpetual  habit  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
hybrid  Teas.  Clara  Watson,  whose  colour  has 
been  described  by  its  eminent  introducer  as 
"  pearly- white,  tinted  in  the  centre  with  pale  rosy- 
peach,"  is  not  so  widely  known  or  so  extensively 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  its  great  merits  are  recognised  by  the  Rev.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived  among 
Roses  all  his  life  ;  also  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
who  cultivates  his  garden  treasures  at  Berkhamsted 
in  Hertfordshire,  a  beautiful  region  inseparably 
associated  with  William  Cowper's  much-venerated 
name.  Clara  Watson  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennet ; 
it  was  introduced  after  his  death  by  Mr.  George 
Prince,  of  Oxford,  in  1894.  Of  all  hybrid 
Teas  the  most  popular,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  is  La  France,  one  of  the 
noblest  creations  of  the  late  M.  Guillot  of  Lyons  ; 
which,  however,  I  find  much  more  reliable  (so  far 
as  regards  perfection  of  form)  in  summer  than  in 
autumn.  By  reason  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
its  petals,  it  is  easily  tarnished  by  the  influence  of 
heavy  rain,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
fine-weather  variety.  It  does  not  always  (unlike 
Clara  Watson)  come  absolutely  perfect  in  form, 
even  during  the  early  summer  months  ;  but  when 
atmospheric  conditions  are  inspiring,  La  France  is 
usually  exceedingly  fine.     Its   bright,  silvery-pink 


complexion,  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  amid  the- 
glow  of  the  twilight,  is  memorably  artistic. 
Hardly  less  fascinating  is  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
whose  charming  salmon-pink  and  creamy  hues, 
combined  with  its  dimensions  and  uniquely  attrac- 
tive fragrance,  render  it  a  dangerous  rival  of  La 
France.  Caroline  Testout,  which  is  deservedly  a 
special  favourite  with  all  Rose-cultivators,  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  (and  not  the  least  decorative) 
of  all  Roses  for  garden  cultivation.  It  is  especially 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  free-flowering  attributes 
in  the  late  autumnal  months.  My  friend,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Trossachs, 
beside  Loch  Katrine,  who  is  a  great  lover  and 
cultivator  of  the  Rose,  regards  Caroline  Testout  as 
his  most  precious  floral  possession.  A  still  more 
refined  Rose,  especially  in  bud  form,  though  much 
less  vigorous  and  floriferous  here,  is  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Dickson  of  New- 
townards,  in  Ireland,  and  introduced  by  them  in, 
1895.  It  is  a  lovely  pink  variety,  but  it  con- 
stantly manifests,  when  grown  in  my  own  garden, 
a  lack  of  vigorous  capability  ;  in  all  probability, 
the  result  of  what  is  termed  over  -  propagation, 
that  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Bessie  Brown,  for 
which  we  are  also  indebted  to  the  famous  IriEh 
rosarians,  and  Aurora,  a  bright  native  of  Waltbam 
Cross,  are  valuable  varieties  of  recent  origination. 
Older  and  more  familiar  Hybrid  Teas  of  great 
merit  are  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Bardon  Job, 
Marquise  Litta,  Marjorie,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,. 
Ethel  Richardson,  Grace  Darling,  and  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.  David E.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden,N.R. 


ORANGE  GROWING  in  CALIFORNIA. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  fruit-growing, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  one  of  the 
two  great  horticultural  tents  in  the  late  Parie 
Exhibition,  was  the  display  of  fruit  staged  by 
the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company.  If  one 
can  believe  literally  everything  which  has  been 
said  and  written  about  Riverside,  "  the  greatest 
Orange  -  growing  district  on  earth,"  this  place 
comes  nearest  to  the  earthly  paradise  of  which  the 
mediaeval  poets  and  prose-writers  dreamed  and 
spoke.  Its  advantages  are  bewilderingly  numerous, 
and,  inter  alia,  "  it  has  no  millionaires  and  no 
paupers  ! "  The  delights  of  Riverside,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company 
are  duly  set  forth  in  a  dainty  little  pamphlet,  and 
when  our  dear  cousins  across  the  water  take  up  the 
cudgel — in  this  case  it  is  a  pen,  we  know  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  unpleasantly  modest  about  their 
own  achievements.  The  present  writer  would 
gladly  respond  to  the  "Greeting  and  invitation 
from  Riverside,"  but  the  little  pamphlet  is  silent 
on  the  "incidentals"  of  passage-money  and  hotel 
bills  !  But  the  facts  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  are  of 
very  great  interest,  and  California  is  undoubtedly 
a  wonderful  country,  whilst  "  Riverside  is  the 
exponent  and  example  of  the  highest  development 
in  California — material,  moral,  social,  intellectual." 
He  must  be  a  cantankerous  person  who  wants  more 
than  this.  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  tells  us  that 
a  man  who  owns  30  acres  in  California  is  a  country 
gentleman.  "He  does  just  about  work  enough  to 
keep  himself  in  good  physical  condition,  and  clears 
from  3,000  dollars  to  4,000  dollars  a  year.  I  know 
one  man  who  makes  3,000  dollars  a  year  on  10  acres 
of  ground.  They  press  the  button,  and  Nature 
does  the  rest." 

The  orchard  area  of  Riverside  is  30  square  miles, 
or  19,200  acres,  in  which  are  growing  1,536,000> 
Orange- trees,  so  that  until  some  other  district  can 
adduce  figures  in  excess  of  these,  the  claim  of 
Riverside  to  be  the  greatest  Orange  -  growing 
locality  in  the  world  must  remain  undisputed. 
These  trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart,  and  the 
produce  for  this  season  is  estimated  at  about 
318,024,000  Oranges,  and  the  product  of  this 
district  is  stated  to  be  one-third  of  the  output  of 
the  State.  The  money  value  of  this  enormous 
quantity  is  calculated  at  0,000,000  dollars,   or  ait 
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average  of  over  U71  dollars  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  the  district.  Although  Oranges  are 
shipped  from  Riverside  every  month  in  the  year, 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  i3  exported  between  Dec.  1 
and  May  I.  Riverside  is  especially  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  OraDge,  for  it  has  all  the 
essential  elements  of  success  :  an  ample  water 
supply,  the  proper  soil,  the  right  altitude,  and  the 
absence  of  fogs.  The  selling  value  of  Orange 
(bearing)  groves  vary  from  500  to  2,000  dollars 
per  acre.  The  most  favoured  variety  in  the  River- 
side district — where  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  raised — is  the  Riverside  Washington  Navel, 
the  king  of  Oranges  ;  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
twenty-five  years'  cultivation,  and  maintains  its 
superiority. 

Riverside,  in  its  Magnolia  and  Victoria  Avenues, 
possesses  "two  of  the  most  famous  avenues  in  the 
world  ;  "  their  combined  length  is  20  miles,  mostly 
through  continuous  Orange -groves,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  city;  whilst  in  the  city  park  maybe 
seen  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Cacti  in 
America,  "  if  not  in  the  world.''    IV.  Roberts. 


VAKIATIONS    IN    (ENOTHEEA 
LAMARCKIANA. 

In  the  C'omptes  Rendus,  for  October  1,  M.  Hugo 
de  Vries  has  an  important  paper  on  the  "Muta- 
bility of  Oenothera  Lamarckiana,"  in  which  he 
describes  a  number  of  new  forms  which  originated 
suddenly  in  his  experimental  garden  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  which  he  has  had  under  obser- 
vation for  the  last  twelve  years.  These  changes 
have  arisen  without  cross  fertilisation,  are  to  a, 
large  extent  permanent,  and  have  been  reproduced 
from  seed  for  several  generations. 

We  may  add  that  IE.  Lamarckiana  does  not 
always  show  this  great  and  sudden  mutability. 
We  have  grown  the  plant  by  the  score  for  many 
years  in  our  garden,  and  have  watched  hundreds  of 
them  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground  for  years  without 
■ever  seeing  indications  of  such  mutability  as  M.  de 
Vries  has  done,  nor  has  a  recent  search  brought 
any  such  variation  to  light.  Still,  that  fact  by  no 
means  invalidates  the  results  of  M.  de  VrieB'  carefu 
experiments  : — 

"Species  in  the  wild  state  almost  always  show 
themselves  upon  direct  observation  to  be  immutable, 
although  very  polymorphous  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  seeds  of  a  single  individual  may  reproduce  all 
the  forms,  while  in  a  species  endowed  with  muta- 
bility, individuals  appear  with  new  characteristics, 
and  which,  isolated,  reproduce  themselves. 

In  cultivated  plants  mutability  is  usually,  in 
great  part  only,  merely  apparent  ;  it  is  rather  a 
state  of  polymorphism,  than  a  phenomenon  of 
•change.  Forms  really  changed  under  cultivation 
almost  always  owe  that  property  to  hybridisation. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  pure  species  in  a  state  of 
•mutability.  The  OEnothera  of  Lamarck,  which  I 
have  cultivated  for  more  than  twelve  years  in  my 
■experimental  garden,  has  displayed  this  mutability. 
It  constantly  produces  new  forms.  The  greater 
part  are  incapable  of  normal  development,  and 
often  die  without  forming  seeds  ;  others  are  com- 
pletely sterile.  Still,  there  are  seven  that  are 
reproduced  from  seed  in  a  sufficiently  large  propor- 
tion to  permit  of  careful  study. 

These  seven  species  are :  LE.  gigas  ;  CE.  albida, 
with  very  narrow  whitish  leaves,  pale  yellow 
dowers,  and  short  fruits  ;  CE,  oblonga,  with  oblong 
petiolate  leaves,  a  short  stem  ending  in  a  dense 
spike,  with  flowers  less  large  than  those  of  the 
mother  species,  and  small  fruits;  CE.  rubrinervi3, 
with  a  stem  rendered  fragile  by  the  imperfect 
development  of  the  woody  fibres  ;  CE.  lata,  rendered 
female  by  the  complete  abortiveness  of  the  pollen 
(accompanied  by  an  abnormal  development  of  the 
internal  cellular  bed  of  the  wall  of  the  anthers), 
and  very  easy  to  recognise  owing  to  the  size  of  its 
organs  ;  05.  scintillans  has  narrow  dark  green, 
somewhat  shining  leaves,  and  small  flowers  and 
fruits  ;  and  CE.  nanella,  a  dwarf  form  only  a  few 
inches  high. 


<  H.  gigas  has  shown  it  but  once  ;  the  other  species 
have  produced  it  more  or  less  regularly  in  each 
generation,  and  often  in  a  somewhat  large  number. 

CE.  Limarckiana  was  cultivated  during  three 
generations,  from  IsSii  to  1891,  as  a  biennial.  The 
seed  bearers,  to  the  number  of  from  six  to  ten 
in  each  generation,  flowered  each  time  in  a  well 
isolated  bed.  The  five  generations  following  were 
annual  (1895 — 1S99)  ;  the  seed  bearers  flowered  in 
parchment  bags,  and  were  artificially  fertilised. 

Observations  made  annually  upon  this  experiment, 
and  on  seedlings  from  seeds  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  transformed  individuals,  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1st.  The  new  species  appear  suddenly,  without 
intermediary  or  preliminary  forms  ;  the  transformed 
individual  displays  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  type,  although  itself  the  issue  of  perfectly 
normal  parents  and  grandparents. 

2nd.  The  seeds  of  transformed  individuals  all 
show  the  new  type  without  any  reversion  to  the 
characteristics  of  CE.  Lamarckiana.  They  remain 
fixed  from  their  first  appearance.  They  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  new  species.  However,  CE. 
scintillans  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  only  a  third 
being  reproduced,  while  in  others  two-thirds  or 
rather  more  are  reproduced.  CE.  lata  is  purely 
female,  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by  crossing 
with  the  mother  species,  or  with  other  forms  ;  its 
degree  of  fixity  cannot  therefore  be  determined. 

3rd.  The  new  forms  are  distinct  in  almost  all 
their  characteristics  from  the  mother  species,  and  in 
that  correspond  to  the  small  species  of  the  botanist, 
and  not  to  the  varieties  of  cultivated  plants.  CE. 
nanella  alone  may  be  regarded  as  a  dwarf  species. 

4th.  The  new  species  are  usually  represented  by 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  individuals,  either 
in  the  same  generation,  or  in  a  series  of  generations. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  from  one  to 
three  per  hundred.  This  observation  appears  to 
confirm  the  ideas  propounded  by  M.  W.  B.  Scott, 
on  mutation,  deduced  by  him  from  the  continuity 
of  paleontological  Beries. 

5th.  The  characteristics  of  new  species  present 
no  obvious  relation  to  those  of  ordinary  variations 
from  the  mother  species.  Mutability  appears  to  be 
independent  of  variability. 

New  characteristics  appear  without  any  definite 
direction,  as  is  postulated  by  the  great  Darwinian 
principle  of  evolution.  They  affect  all  the  organs, 
and  may  alter  them  in  every  sense  ;  the  changes 
are  sometimes  harmful,  sometimes  ineffective, 
sometimes  perhaps  even  advantageous  to  the 
subjects.  The  greater  part  of  the  forms  described 
are  more  feeble  or  more  fragile  than  <E.  Lamarcki- 
ana ;  CE,  gigas  alone  appears  to  be,  in  all  respects, 
more  robust.  Many  of  the  forms  are  sterile ;  but 
these  have  not  been  considered  in  this  report." 


LETTUCE     GROWING    IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
It  is  probable  that  very  few  people  outside  of  the 
district  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
Lettuce  is  grown  in  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Located  particularly  in  the  towns  of 
Arlington  and  Belmont,  this  industry  has  seen  in 
the  past  few  years  an  almost  phenomenal  develop- 
ment. Individual  growers  estimate  the  space  in 
their  establishments  covered  by  modern  forcing- 
houses  in  acres,  and  single-houses  with  a  length  of 
five  and  even  six  hundred  feet  or  more  are  to  be 
seen.  Greenhouse  Lettuce  is  also  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  industry  is 
increasing  near  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  but 
no  other  portion  of  the  State  and  very  few  in  the 
entire  country  can  compare  with  the  Boston 
district,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Lettuce  for  the 
markets  of  New  England,  as  well  as  New  York 
city  and  beyond,  is  grown.  No  better  example  can 
be  found  of  a  highly  specialised  agricultural 
industry.  From  the  time  when  the  first  crop  is 
matured  in  early  winter  until  (according  to  the 
general  practice)  Cucumbers  or  Tomatos  are  put 
into  the  houses  in  the  spring,  Lettuce  is  turned  out 


very  nearly  as  regularly  and  methodically  as  are 
the  products  of  the  mill  or  factory  and  handled  by 
equally  business-like  methods. 

Lettui'e  as  a  Crop. 
Lettuce  is  not  an  easy  crop  to  grow  under  glass 
successfully  and  profitably.  This  is  true  for  two 
reasons,  one  from  the  nature  of  the  marketable 
product,  the  other  on  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  plant  itself.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  may 
be  gathered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  plants 
poorly  grown,  more  or  less  diseased,  or  in  other 
ways  not  well  developed.  This  will  of  course 
cause  a  loss,  but  not  a  total  loss,  in  the  product. 
But  with  Lettuce  the  case  is  different.  Here  the 
whole  plant  is  marketed  and  forms  the  edible  por- 
tion. Consequently  it  must  be  well  grown,  sound, 
perfect,  and  of  good  size  and  texture,  or,  in  com- 
petition with  the  large  amount  of  Lettuce  of  the 
best  quality  which  is  almost  always  on  the  market, 
the  small  margin  of  profit  which  even  the  best 
goods  bring  will  fail  to  be  realised.  This,  there- 
fore, is  one  reason  why  it  is  not  easy  to  grow 
Lettuce  on  a  large  scale  with  profit.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  crop  grown  under  glass  so  easily 
influenced  by  unfavourable  conditions  or  improper 
handling.  This  applies  particularly  to  temperature 
and  moisture,  conditions  toward  which  this  plant 
is  vitally  sensitive.  With  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  most  sensitive  plant  to  handle  and 
a  perfect  product  demanded,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  much  failure  would  occur.  Even  the  best 
growers  have  trouble  with  their  crops,  sometimes 
experiencing  severe  loss,  and  the  fact  that  they 
reach  the  success  they  usually  do  shows  their  great 
practical  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  its  growth. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lettuce  growers  of 
the  Boston  district,  with  a  few  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  cultivate  this  crop  with  a  degree 
of  Bkill  and  succesB  unequalled  by  any  other  class 
of  vegetable  growers,  aud  represent  to-day  the  most 
successful,  the  most  skilful,  and  above  all  the  most 
business-like,  up-to-date,  and  thoroughly  wide 
awake  agriculturists  of  the  State.  Bulletin  No.  69 
of  the.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT 
WOODHATCH,  REIGATE. 
Very  fine  shows  of  Chrysanthemums  can  just 
now  be  seen  in  most  good  gardens,  and  they  vary 
very  little.  In  some  one  sees,  as  at  Woodhatch, 
some  of  the  newer  ones,  and  a  general  show  that 
is  wonderfully  fine.  In  some  others  the  display  is 
moderate.  But  still,  in  all  cases  these  Chrysan- 
themum shows  are  somewhat  stereotyped,  not 
varying  much  from  year  to  year  or  one  from  the 
other;  but  the  show  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  at 
Woodhatch  is  a  rarity.  One  may  visit  a  thousand 
places  or  gardens  and  not  see  such  a  splendid  lot 
of  these  beautiful  plants  in  full  bloom  in  November 
as  can  be  seen  in  this  Reigate  garden  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  not  a  new  feature  here,  for  each 
autumn  and  winter  a  brilliant  display  is  seen  ; 
yet  this  time  it  does  seem  as  if  the  plants  were 
better  grown,  more  superbly  bloomed,  had  finer 
pips  and  trusses,  and  included  many  newer  and 
most  beautiful  varieties.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  a  span-house  on  flat  stages  with  a  centre  alley  ; 
they  are  all  in  6-inch  pots,  having  been  raised 
from  cuttings,  taken  off,  and  inserted  into  pots 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  stood  in  heat  last 
February.  From  that  time  onward  they  were 
slowly  but  sturdily  grown,  the  plants  in  no  case 
being  pushed  or  forced.  From  the  cutting-pots, 
when  well -rooted,  they  were  shifted  into  large 
00's,  and  in  these  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
where,  in  ample  light  and  air,  stout,  hard  growth 
is  made.  Liter,  they  were  placed  into  6-inch  or 
flowering  -  pots,  the  compoBt  being  three  -  parts 
good  turfy  loam,  the  rest  old  hotbed  -  manure, 
leaf  -  soil,  and  sand.  The  potting  in  this  case 
is  very  firm.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
plants  were  Btood  out-doors  in  full  sunshine  on  a 
hard  ash-floor,  and  there  kept  pinched  to  prevent 
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flowering,  and  also  to  create  bushiness.  Watering 
had  to  be  regular,  and  aa  the  pots  became  fall  of 
roots  weak  liquid-manure  was  given  twice  a  week. 
Should  thrips  attack  the  points  of  the  shoots,  a 
trouble  that  seldom  happens  when  soil  is  good  and 
watering  regular,  they  are  lightly  syringed  with 
Gishurstcompound  and  saturated  tobacco-liquid. 
It  is  good  practice  to  turn  the  plants  occasionally 
that  they  do  not  become  drawn  all  one  way.  They 
are  housed  towards  the  end  of  September,  all 
pinching  having  ceased  about  the  end  of  August. 
Most  certainly  not  under  any  conditions  of  culture 
could  plants  be  in  better  health,  or  carry  longer 
stems  and  nobler  blooms,  than  do  those  at  Wood- 
hatch,  of  which  Mr.  Salter  has  so  much  reason  to 
be  proud.  There  are  some  1.j0  of  them  in  all. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  most  delicately 
refined  and  beautiful.  Really,  to  those  who  still 
like  zonal  Pelargoniums,  such  a  sight  as  these 
plants  present  just  now,  is  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see.  As  showing  how  many  of  these  zonals  will 
do  well  as  winter  bloomers,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  the  Woodhitch  collection  there  are  some  forty 
distinct  varieties.  Of  these  a  list  of  thirty-four  in 
colours  is  here  given,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  others  grown  elsewhere,  certainly  this 
selection  must  be  one  very  hard  to  beat.  Of 
whites,  Snowdrop,  Margaret,  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
and  Sir  Perceval.  Oculated  or  salmon  coloured, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Lady  Saunders,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Lindsay,  Ian  Maclaren ;  reddish-carmine,  Phyllis, 
Kate  Farmer,  Opal,  Coleridge  ;  pink,  Mrs.  Robert- 
son, Gertrude  Pearson,  Lady  Russell,  Edith 
Miller ;  cerise,  Herma,  Herries,  Cerise,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  ;  scarlet,  Charles  Major,  Lilian  Duff,  E. 
Pridwell,  Byron,  D.  B.  Crane,  Burns  ;  of  crimsons, 
Nicolas  II.,  King  of  Crimsons,  Souvenir  de  J. 
Miller,  Volcanic ;  violets,  Sir  H.  Irving,  Sir  J. 
Kitson,  Royal  Purple,  H.  J.  Jones.  Thus,  every 
shade  or  hue  is  well  represented,  those  varieties 
classed  under  colours,  with  the  exception  of  the 
white,  differing  in  shade  appreciably.  Hence,  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  the  collection  is  that,  whilst 
many  seem  neai  ly  to  resemble  each  other,  they  all 
have  some  diversities  in  shade  or  form.  A  few  plants 
have  more  compact  habits  than  others,  and  these 
stand  in  the  front  row  ;  those  naturally  taller  are 
placed  at  the  back.  It  is  not  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  colouring  of 
the  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Possibly 
much  is  due  to  the  modified  light  through  which 
seen,  but  something  is  due  also  to  the  undoubted 
stoutness  of  the  petals  and  the  rich  gloss  found  on 
them. 

I  am  sure,  could  this  splendid  batch  of  plants 
but  be  arranged  with  foliage  plants  as  a  group  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  it  would  secure  a  Gold  Medal  award 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Absolutely  no  other  plants 
in  flower  just  now  could  excel  in  beauty  these 
glorious  zonal  Pelargoniums.  A.  £>. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

•  i— 
THE  SCARLET  OAK  (QUERCCJS  COCCINEA). 
There  are  several  American  species  of  Quercus 
known  as  "Red  Oaks,"  of  which  Q.  coccinea,  Q. 
rubra,  and  Q.  palustris,  are  the  best  known  in  our 
gardens  and  parks.  There  is  much  confusion  as 
regards  the  identity  of  these  three  trees,  the  nameB 
apparently  being  used  almost  indiscriminately. 
Roughly,  however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  size  and  lobing  of  the  leaves.  Q.  rubra  has  the 
largest  and  least  deeply  lobed  leaves  ;  Q.  palustris 
represents  the  other  extreme  ;  whilst  Q.  coccinea  is 
intermediate  in  both  characters.  All  of  them  turn 
more  or  less  red  in  autumn,  but  Q.  coccinea 
(especially  the  Knap  Hill  form  called  splendens)  is 
the  most  brilliant.  The  leaves  this  autumn  turned 
a  bright  scarlet-red.  The  Knap  Hill  variety  has  the 
additional  good  quality  of  retaining  its  leaves  and 
colour  till  nearly  Christmas.  It  is  worth  planting 
in  groups  for  .autumnal  colour  effects  alone.  When 
once  established  iu  good  soil  all  the  Red  Oaks  grow 


quickly.  The  leaves  of  Q.  rubra  turn  a  dull  rather 
blotchy  red,  and  do  not  compare  with  those  of 
Q.  coccinea.  Q.  palustris  is  a  free-growing,  very 
graceful  tree,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  turn  so  fine 
a  colour  either.  This  may  be  due  to  soil  or  position, 
for  it  is  sometimes  highly  spoken  of.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  trees  referred  to  have  been 
Q.  coccinea — the  two  being,  as  already  stated, 
frequently  confused.    W.  J.  B. 


Vegetables. 


RETARDING  AND  FORCING  SEAKALE. 

During  the  past  month  a  new  method  of  ob- 
taining early  produce  from  Seakale  has  come 
into  use.  I  may  be  wrong  in  terming  it  a 
new  method,  but  at  the  least  it  is  new  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal.  [See  Oard.  Chron.  for  No- 
vember 3,  p.  324.  Ed.]  The  method  of  retarding  of 
flowers,  and  roots  and  bulbs,  are  pretty  generally 
known  to  gardeners,  and  the  same  process  is  now 
applied  to  Seakale  roots.  This  will  render  the 
production  of  autumn  Seakale  an  easy  matter,  as 
well  as  late  spriDg  production.  The  retarded  roots 
will  enable  gardeners  to  send  Seakale  to  table  in 
the  month  of  November.  Many  gardeners  have 
the  conveniences  for  forcing,  but  cannot  obtain  it 
early  in  the  autumn  in  other  wajs.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  mature  the  crowns  thoroughly,  or  the 
results  are  poor  in  quality.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  object  to  eating  forced  vegetables  gene- 
rally, who  may,  however,  not  consider  retarded  roots 
any  improvement.  Still,  retarded  roots  need  very 
little  forcing  by  means  of  stroDg  heat.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  older  method  of  forcing  in  the  open 
ground  has  been  less  practised,  and  lifting  the 
roots  and  forcing  the  produce  in  heat  have  taken 
its  place.  In  my  opinion  Seakale  produced  by  this 
method  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  obtained 
from  plants  growing  in  the  open,  the  shoots  being 
less  tender,  and  succulent  and  crisp.  I  think 
the  market-grower's  method  of  forcing  is  superior 
to  that  practised  in  private  gardens,  that  is,  to 
place  the  roots  in  wide  trenches  and  cover  them 
with  hot  litter,  the  Kale  grown  in  this  manner 
being  as  tender  as  that  obtained  from  beds  in  the 
open,  using  pots  and  fermenting  material  around 
them.  The  gardener  in  a  private  establishment 
not  requiring  large  quantities  at  a  time,  finds  it 
convenient  to  force  Seakale  in  the  Mushroom-house 
or  cellar,  where  there  is  a  degree  of  aridity  not 
present  in  the  other  method.  With  proper  atten- 
tion to  damping  down,  sprinkling  walls,  &c,  very 
good  Seakale  is  obtained,  but  it  is  never  quite 
equal  to  more  naturally  grown  produce. 

By  whatever  method  Seakale  is  forced,  the  degree 
of  top-heat  should  never  exceed  60°.  Thus,  mild 
forcing  may  entail  a  longer  wait  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  but  after  that,  if  successional 
supplies  of  roots  are  dug  up  and  forced,  there 
should  be  no  break  in  the  supply  so  long  as  the 
stock  of  roots  last.  Only  dryness  in  the  air  must 
be  combated  by  damping  the  house  down  daily,  or 
more  often,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  water 
to  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  plunged. 

I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  can  do  so  to 
follow  the  open-bed  method,  the  Kale  beiDg  better 
eating  and  finer  as  regards  size  of  shoots.  Forcing 
in  trenches  is  of  use  for  early  supplies.  As  to 
retarded  roots  these  need  but  little  forcing  ;  indeed, 
they  can  be  grown  in  a  cellar,  and  the  growths 
then  resemble  those  of  naturally  grown  Seakale 
from  beds  in  the  open.  Such  roots  on  being 
received  should  be  kept  covered  over  and  not 
exposed  to  the  air.  I  have  observed  excellent 
results  from  retarded  roots  placed  in  the  soil  in 
trenches  out  of  doors,  and  securely  covered  with 
small  quatities  of  warm  litter.   G.  Wythes. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  as  Shade  Plants. 
Those  gardeners  about  to  lift  the  tubers  of  the 
Artichoke  should  give  a  thought  to  one  use  to  which 
these  tall-growing  plants  may  be  put  in  the  summer 


months  in  those  gardens  which  are  not  well,  or  not 
at  all  provided  with  high  walls.  It  is  necessary  in 
high  summer  for  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Cauli- 
flowers, Strawberries,  for  late  fruiting,  and  Violets 
intended  for  winter  culture,  that  the  seed-beds  and 
plantations,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  situate 
in  partially  shaded  spots,  otherwise  the  plants  are 
of  short  duration,  or  of  inferior  quality.  The 
gardener's  usual  resort  is  to  borders  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  tall  hedge.  Failing  this  conveni- 
ence, he  must  select  the  sunless  side  of  some  tall- 
growing  crops  as  Runner  Beans  and  Peas,  the  rows 
of  which,  however,  usually  are  made  to  run  from 
north  to  south,  thus  only  very  partial  shade  is 
obtainable  for  his  beds,  &c.  Why  could  not  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  be  planted  in  double  or  triple 
rows  in  certain  parts  of  garden  as  shade  plants? 
We  know  that,  given  better  ground  than  that 
usually  afforded,  the  tubers  would  be  finer  than  we 
see  them  as  a  rule,  and  the  plant  would  be  put  to  a 
useful  end  whilst  growing.  Some  persons  may  object 
to  the  planting  of  the  Artichoke  in  the  kitchen 
garden  at  all,  and  would  always  relegate  it  to  some 
out-of-the-way  spot,  and  this  on  account  of  its  un- 
gainly habit  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a  few  long 
Bean-stakes  or  Hop-poles  stuck  into  the  rows  at 
12  to  15  ft.  apart,  and  strands  of  tarred  twine  passed 
from  pole  to  pole,  would  make  them  quite  accept- 
able in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  better  method  of 
planting  a  quarter,  would  be  to  commence  by 
measuring  off  say  20  yards  or  less  at  the  south  side, 
and  there  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  tubers,  then 
measure  off  a  space  of  20  ft.  for  beds,  then  plant  three 
more  rows  of  tubers  and  so  on  to  the  north  side  of 
the  quarter.  These  free  spaceB  could  then  be  laid 
out  in  beds  of  4  feet  in  width  for  the  purposes 
designated  above  as  occasion  might  require.  Such 
shaded  spots  afford  ideal  situations  for  Vegetable- 
Marrows,  Gherkins,  and  Cucumbers ;  and  with 
rows  of  boards  on  which  to  place  pots  for  Indian 
Azaleas.  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  other 
plants  that  do  not  like  full  sunshine,  or  of  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  retard  the  flowering  in  the 
summer  months.  Such  screens  being  removable 
annually,  afford  a  change  of  aspect  in  a  kitchen 
garden  not  capable  of  being  produced  by  the 
shifting  of  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  To  impart 
a  little  floral  beauty  to  so  utilitarian  an  arrange- 
ment, Sweet  Peas,  Hollyhocks,  and  varieties  of 
Dahlias  might  be  employed  on  the  outsides  of  the 
rows  of  Artichokes.  M. 


WINE-GRAPES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  Vines  which  are 
grown  on  the  Continent  for  wine  making,  will  ripen 
their  fruit  in  the  south  of  England.  I  have  on 
trial  between  twenty  and  thirty  different  kinds, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  6th  inst.,  I  showed  four  different 
kindfa  of  Grapes,  the  produce  of  some  of  these, 
They  were  as  follows  : 

Portugais  bleu,  and  Linnee — black. 

Sulivan  and  Lignau — white. 

Of  course,  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  compared  in  size 
with  Grapes  grown  under  glass,  and  with  every 
care  of  the  grower  for  table  use.  The  first,  Portu- 
gais bleu,  has  a  very  interesting  flavour.  M.  Salo- 
mon, of  Thomt-ry,  from  whom  I  obtained  these 
Vines,  says  this  of  it  in  his  catalogue: — "Tres 
vigoureux  et  tres  fertile  ....  Reussit  dans  tous 
les  sols,  surtout  dans  ceux  reputes  arides.  Produit 
un  vin  de  tri-3  bonne  qualite,  et  en  abondance." 

I  find  this  Vine  very  vigorous  in  my  garden. 
Its  berries  are  small,  but  this  may  be  due  to  want 
of  proper  cultivation  ;  moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  year  the  spring  was  cold,  and  the  outside 
Vines  started  late.  Even  the  Hawthorns  here 
were  a  month  late.  It  should  be  also  noted  that  I 
have  not  grown  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine,  but  with  the  object  of  testing  whether  some 
of  these  wine  Vines  would  mature  their  Grapes  in 
this  climate  and  soil.  Mine  are  trained  over  a 
pergola.     Had  they  been  planted  and  trained  vine- 
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yard-fashion,  they  would  have  got  not  only  direct 
sunheat,  but  also  that  reflected  from  the  ground. 

1  am  informed  that  at  Lewes  a  cottager  makes 
his  own  wine  every  year  from  Sweetwater,  whici 
he  grows  on  the  walls  of  his  cnttage.  Between 
Brighton  and  Lewes,  along  the  railway,  there  ia 
what  seems  ideal  land  for  vineyards.  It  consists 
of  gentle  elopes  facing  the  south,  and  on  this  land 
are  grown  Wheat,  Barley,  Turnips,  Rape,  &c. 
On  the  high  parts  of  the  Downs,  where  the  soil  is 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  and  sheep  graze,  only  grass 
and  lowly  plants  will  grow,  so  that  on  ibe  lower 
slopes  of  these  downs  there  is  usually  sufficient  Boil 
for  the  Vine. 

M.  Salomon  informs  me  that  one  of  his  customers 
is  going  to  plant  4,000  Vines  of  Portugais  bleu,  and 
Madeleine  royale  in  Surrey,  and  that  M.  Salomon 
will  probably  come  over  to  show  his  customer  how 
to  plant  them.  So,  perhaps,  a  new  beginning,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vine  out  of  doors,  and  making  of 
drinkable  wine,  will  be  made  in  other  places  beside 
those  initiated  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute. 

There  are  probably  some  millions  of  pounds  going 
yearly  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  wine, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  while  in  this  country 
agricultural  prospects  are  poor,  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  form  vineyards  in  the  Bouth  of 
England  to  arrest  some  of  the  millions  now  sent 
away.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing. 

[Has  our  correspondent  included  in  his  trials  the- 
variety  Gammy  Noir  ?  This  has  proved  most 
valuable  at  Cardiff.  Ed.] 


MASDEVALLIA   DEOKSA. 

This  singular-looking  Orchid  was  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  along  with  other 
botanical  curiosities  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  November  20. 
The  showy  flower  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  blotched 
with  wine-purple,  and,  together  with  the  leaves,  it 
haDgs,  as  it  were,  head  downwards,  hence  the 
specific  name.  The  plant,  as  shown,  possessed  one 
flower  (see  fig.  121). 


Notices  of  Books. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Horticulture:  An  1ntro>- 

DUCTION     TO   THE     THEORY     AND    PRACTICE 

OF  Gardening.  By  F.  C.Hayes  Murray. 
The  author  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
wants  of  the  class  for  whom  he  writes,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  been — and  perhaps  is  still — a  lecturer  on 
practical  horticulture  in  Alexandra  College.  Dublin. 
Like  most  lecturers  he  has  been  unable  to  fiDd  a» 
book  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  so  he  has 
written  one  himself.  The  author  deals  principally 
with  practical  details,  and  deals  with  them  clearly 
and  sensibly.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants  are, 
however,  very  meagre  ;  and  the  spelling  of  the 
names  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  Calendar  of 
garden  operations  for  each  month  in  the  year  is 
supplied,  and  what  is  more  unusual,  a  series  of 
examination  papers.  What  class  of  examinees  the 
author  had  in  view  we  cannot  tell.  We  should  not 
like  to  have  to  answer  the  questions.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  question  :  "  Enumerate  the  Filmy 
Ferns."  How  could  one  answer  that,  or  the  following 
question  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  examina- 
tions, especially  bearing  in  mind  that  each  is  but  one 
out  of  eight  similar  questions? — "Write  a  short 
account  of  the  best  way  to  treat  Lilies,  and  give 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  kinds." 


Fig.  121. — masdevallia  deorsa. 


Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Goff. 
(Gay  &  Bird,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. ) 
The  author  is  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  designed  this 
book  as  an  elementary  treatise  for  beginners  i*» 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  It  begins  with  aa 
explanation  of  the  processes  which  constitute  the 
round  of  plant  life,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  influ- 
ence of  unfavourable  conditions,  parasites  and 
weeds.    The  details  of  propagation,  transpl&ntatio 
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pruning,  and  plant-breeding  are  then  explained. 
The  book  is  intended  as  an  accompaniment  to 
practical  work,  hence  numerous  simple  experi- 
ments are  described,  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  perform  for  himself ;  and,  at  the  end  is  given  a 
syllabus  of  laboratory  work,  containing  full  details 
of  the  practical  methods  for  self-instruction.  There 
is  an  excellent  index,  and  on  the  whole  the  book  is 
one  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  our  schools  of  horticulture.  A  better 
theoretical  introduction  to  practical  gardening  we 
do  not  know. 


Plant  Notes. 

CYPELLA    PLUMBEA. 

Although  an  old  garden  plant,  known  generally 
•under  Dean  Herbert's  name  for  it,  viz.,  Phalocallis 
plumbea  (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3710),  this  hand- 
some Irid  had  almost  gone  out  of  cultivation,  when 
it  was  again  brought  into  prominence  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  in  whose  Catalogue  of' 
Flower  Seeds  for  1898  it  was  offered  under  the 
name  of  "Herbertia  platensis,  a  very  pretty  Irid 
from  La  Plata,  and  as  it  is  said  to  flower  the 
second  season  from  seed,  its  correct  name  will  soon 
be  determined.  Meanwhile  it  is  described  by  its 
introducers  as  producing  from  a  bulbous  root  a 
tuft  of  linear  plicate  glaucous  foliage  nearly  a  foot 
high,  from  which  arise  several  branched  scapes 
bearing  a  succession  of  Tigridia-like  flowers  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  with  a  white  and  yellow  centre. 
They  are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  very  showy,  though,  like  many  other  Irids, 
somewhat  fugitive.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  border 
in  summer,  but  is  said  to  need  some  protection  in 
winter,  which  will  probably  be  best  given  by  its 
removal  to  the  greenhouse  or  vinery." 

Plants  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  obtained  from 
Mr.  Thompson  flowered  last  year,  and  were  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Baker  as  Cypella  plumbea.  It  has  also 
been  called  Alophia  platensis,  but  the  genus 
Alophia  is  merged  partly  in  Herbertia,  partly  in 
Cypella.  Bulbs  of  it  have  also  been  introduced 
to  Kew  from  Montevideo,  and  these,  planted  in  a 
loamy  soil  in  a  sheltered  border  facing  south,  have 
flowered  intermittently  since  midsummer,  and  are 
still  in  flower.  The  leafy  scape  is  erect,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  with  lilac-blue  flowers  3  inches  across— not 
unlike  those  of  Marica  ccerulea.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers 
are  very  fugitive,  but  they  succeed  each  other 
quickly.  Judging  by  the  behaviour  of  the  plants 
at  Kew,  the  same  treatment  as  suits  the  Tigridias 
will  answer  for  this  Cypella.  It  would  probably  be 
hardy  in  the  south  under  a  wall.  The  conns  are 
ovoid,  2  inches  long,  orange-coloured,  with  fleshy 
wrinkled  roots.    W.   W. 

Plumbago  rosea. 
Although  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  so 
long  ago  as  1777,  this  desirable  species  does 
not  receive  the  attention  its  merits  deserve. 
Flowering  at  the  present  time,  when  brightly- 
coloured  stove  flowering  -  plants  are  scarce,  a 
batch  of  this  stove  perennial  is  very  valuable. 
Its  culture  is  comparatively  easy— a  mixture  of 
good  fibrous- loam,  a  small  quantity  of  leaf  soil,  and 
plenty  of  sharp  sand,  form  a  suitable  compost ;  and 
good  drainage  is  essential,  the  plant  being  impatient 
of  much  moisture  at  the  roots.  After  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  a  short  rest  is  beneficial,  but  on  no 
account  must  water  be  totally  withheld.  The 
plants  should  then  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  ;  as 
a  rule  4S's  will  be  found  the  most  useful-sized  pots 
to  employ.  After  repotting,  a  brisk  moist  heat  may 
be  afforded  with  advantage.  When  growth  has 
well  recommenced,  the  plants  should  be  gradually 
subjected  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  warmer  end  of  the  greenhouse 
will  be  found  to  suit  the  plants.  On  the  approach 
of  cold  nights,  the  plants  must  be  brought  back 
into  the  stove  and  afforded  plenty  of  light,  or  the 
flowers    will    be    lacking    in    colour.       Frequent 


applications  of  weak  liquid-mauure,  and  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  soot- water,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division,  or  half- 
ripe  cuttiugs  firmly  inserted  and  placed  in  the  pro- 
pagating-case  will  root  easily.  The  variety 
"  coccinea  "  bears  larger  and  more  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  than  the  species,  and,  of  course, 
theae  remarks  apply  to  the  variety,  as  well  as  the 
species.  A.  G.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

ByW.  H.  Yocire,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigin, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Artificial  Warmth,  i-c— During  the  winter  the 
Orchid-house  must  be  afforded  artificial  heat,  in 
order  to  dissipate  over-abundant  humidity  in 'the 
air,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  suit  the  occupants 
of  the  different  glasshouses,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  must  be  studied.  The  figures  given  by  me 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  6  are  applic- 
able now,  with  modifications,  according  to  outside 
conditions.  The  excessive  use  of  artificial  heat 
should  always  be  avoided,  more  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  air  can  seldom  be  admitted  in  any 
great  volume.  If  the  heating  apparatus  should 
become  very  hot,  turn  the  valves  bo  as  to  reduce 
the  heat,  and  open  the  ventilators  that  are  situate 
near  the  ground-level  a  little  more  than  usual,  if 
the  weather  will  allow  of  this  being  done,  but  do 
not  damp  down  excessively.  Cold  winds  are  worse 
to  cope  with  than  frost  with  a  still  air  ;  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  an  easterly  wind  together  with  the 
fire-heat  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  houses  are  greater.  At  such  times 
sufficient  air  filters  into  the  house  without  opening 
the  ventilators,  and  at  night  it  should  be  kept  out 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  covering  of  mats,  canvas, 
tarpaulins,  &c,  and  thus  economise  fuel,  and  spare 
the  plants. 

Disas. — These  plants  are  difficult  to  manage  in 
the  winter,  owing  to  the  conditions  necessary  to 
their  well-being  being  unattainable  in  this  country, 
viz  ,  abundant  sunlight  and  a  cool  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere. The  growth  is  young,  and  root-action  is 
commencing,  therefore  a  moist  material  at  the  root 
is  essential,  but  our  erratic  climate  obliges  the  gar- 
dener to  withhold  water  as  loDg  as  possible,  an 
overdose  during  a  spell  of  moist  weather  often 
causing  the  growth  to  damp  oft'  at  the  base.  The 
specimens  of  D.  grandiflora,  D.  racemosa,  D.  tripe- 
taloides,  and  the  various  hybrids,  should  be  staged 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  where  rireheat 
is  used  ODly  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  frost,  or  to 
dispel  too  abundant  humidity.  The  plants  must 
be  protected  from  cold  draughts,  although  air  may 
be  admitted  freely  from  outside  in  favourable 
weather.  Green-fly  on  Disas  must  be  removed  with 
a  soft  brush,  and  thrips  by  dipping  the  growths  in 
tobacco-juice  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  tlien  laying 
them  on  their  sides  to  allow  it  to  drain  away, 
finally  rinsing  them  in  clean  water. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Bexbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

The  Protection  of  Roses.  —  The  Roses  now 
claim  the  gardener's  attention  in  the  matter 
of  affording  protection  against  frost.  Established 
grafted  Rose  bushes  on  the  Briar  or  Manetti 
stock  should  have  every  shoot  removed  that 
springs  from  the  stock,  cutting  as  close  as 
possible.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  of 
Manetti  and  wild  Rose  stocks  in  the  reserve 
garden.  Having  thus  cleared  away  suckers  from 
the  roots,  and  shoots  from  the  stems,  make  the 
plants  steady  in  the  ground  by  trampling  the  soil 
close  up  around  them.  If  the  position  be  exposed, 
short  iron  stakes  will  be  of  service  in  steadying  the 
plants,  and  standards  should  be  secured  to  tall, 
strong  stakes,  passing  a  treble  twist  of  cord  between 
the  stake  and  the  plant,  so  as  to  do  away  with  any 
chance  of  chafing  occurring,  or  the  stems  coming 
into  contact  with  iron — never  good  for  any  plant. 
Labels,  in  lieu  of  other  methods  of  marking  the 
plants,  can  be  tied  to  the  stakes,  being  then  not 
liable  to  be  lost.  During  open  weather  the  Rose- 
beds  should  be  dug  over  slightly,  being  careful  not 
to  damage  the  roots.  If  the  bushes  are  vigorous, 
a  mulch  of  short  dung  will  suffice,  the  thicker  part 


of  the  mulch  being  put  round  about  the  stem  or 
root-stock,  then  smooth  the  beds,  if  on  turf,  edging 
them  neatly. 

Newly  ■  planted  Poses. — These  winter  best  if  no 
rank  manure  is  allowed  to  touch  them  or  lie  on 
the  surface,  bracken  being  used  as  a  mulch  by 
preference,  pegging  it  down  if  this  be  considered 
necessary.  Put  a  thickish  wisp  of  the  same  round 
the  collar  and  among  the  branches.  Bracken  does 
not  hold  water  like  hay  or  straw,  and  is  a  better 
protection  against  frost.  The  relative  hardiness  of 
Roses  may  be  determined  roughly  if  the  gardener, 
when  pruning  his  Roses  will  notice  the  difference 
existing  in  the  texture  of  the  young  shoots.  Hardy 
Roses  are  longer  and  more  vigorous,  while  tender 
species  are  less  robust,  and  the  shoots  are  softer 
and  with  more  pith  in  them.  This  is  a  guide  both 
to  pruning  and  protecting  the  plants.  Prepare 
stations  for  Roses,  and  plant  Roses  whilst  open 
weather  lasts.  See  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and 
mix  heavy  loamy  composts  in  readiness  for  plant- 
ing. If  land  is  to  be  trenched,  use  much  short 
dung,  road  scrapings  and  charred  earth,  and  bonfire 
refuse.  A  few  days  should  elapse  after  trenching, 
to  allow  the  soil  to  settle.  Roses  obtained  from  the 
nursery  should  be  laid  in  water  for  a  few  hours 
before  being  planted,  and  do  not  plant  any  Rose  in 
a  hole  that  is  too  small  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  laid 
out  at  full  length.  Always  fill  in  with  the  finer 
particles  of  soil  around  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
point  of  union  with  the  stock  2  inches  below  the 
surface.  Make  moderately  firm,  and  do  not  plant 
when  the  soil  is  wet  and  sticky.  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  depth  at 
which  planted.  Tea  and  hybrid  Tea  Roses  should 
always  have  a  warm  place  in  the  garden,  and  then 
they  flower  well  into  the  autumn,  especially  in 
southern  counties.  If  Roses  as  bushes  are  planted 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  Violas,  Aubrietias, 
Daisies,  Pansies,  Crocus,  and  other  bulb3  may  be 
planted  between  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  place 
here  and  there  flat  moss-covered  pieces  of  rock  as 
stepping-stones  between  the  Roses  for  use  in  cutting 
the  flowers. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Eoyal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 

The  Plant  Stove. — For  the  present  the  work  will 
consist  chiefly  of  cleaning  the  various  plants. 
Allamandas  and  Clerodendrons  will  now  be  resting, 
and  only  as  much  water  should  be  applied  as  will 
prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  dust-dry.  Plants 
of  Stephanotis  floribunda  should  likewise  be  kept 
on  the  dry  side  ;  and  as  the  flowers  spring  from  the 
new  shoots,  much  of  the  growth  may  De  removed. 
Rondeletias  that  have  produced  flowers  may  be  cut 
back,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  they 
break.  If  any  Codisum,  Dracaena,  or  other  plant, 
not  a  Fern,  has  become  too  tall,  the  tops  may  be 
cut  off,  potted,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  Erantbemums  should  be  afforded 
manure-water  occasionally,  and  the  dead  blooms 
removed  every  morning  ;  as  if  allowed  to  remain 
they  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
blue  colour  of  the  fresh  flowers.  Centropogon 
Lucyanus  is  another  bright  winter-flowering  plant 
which  should  be  grown  in  quantity  ;  it  flowers 
again  a  second  time  if  the  terminal  shoots  are  cut 
back  one  half  their  length.  Cuttings  root  readily 
of  this  plant  in  bottom  heat.  The  older  plants 
throw  up  strong  shoots  from  the  root  which,  with 
proper  attention  during  the  summer,  will  flower 
profusely.  Sericographis     Ghiesbrechtiana      is 

another  old  plant  which  seems  to  have  met  with 
neglect  of  late  years,  but  which  when  well  grown 
from  cuttings  annually,  and  treated  similarly  to 
Libonias,  is  a  pretty  and  useful  winter-flowering 
plant.  Clivias  should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
root  in  an  intermediate-house  at  this  season,  and 
until  the  flower-heads  appear.  Gesneras  should  be 
put  into  a  light  position  on  the  stove  shelves,  and 
assisted  with  much-diluted  manure- water.  Do  not 
wet  the  foliage. 

The  Greenhouses. — Afford  water  but  seldom  to 
Azalea  indica  and  Rhododendrons  ;  apply  no  arti- 
ficial heat  unless  the  glass  falls  below  45° ;  afford 
air  freely  in  mild  weatuer.  Specimen  Azaleas  may 
now  be  trained  as  opportunities  occur,  leaving, 
however,  some  of  the  plants  to  grow  naturally  ; 
from  these,  flowers  may  be  taken  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, A.  indica  alba  and  Fielder's  White  being 
capital  varieties  for  cutting. 

Freesias. — Spread  out  and  afford  support  to  the 
stems  of   Freesias   before   they   become  prostrate; 
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afford  air  day  and  night,  and  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture at  night  of  45";  and  use  the  syringe  freely 
among  these  plants  in  order  to  check  the  increase 
of  red-spider.  Weak  guano-water  made  in  a  tank 
with  a  small  quantity  of  soot  in  a  bag  added,  is  a 
suitable  aid  to  growth  if  applied  twice  a  week. 
The  earliest  batch  of  plauts  may  be  removed  to  a 
slightly  warmer  house,  but  any  kind  of  forcing  is 
■inadvisable. 

General  Work.  —  Repot  Cinerarias,  Humeas, 
Celosias,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  before  they 
get  pot-bound  ;  the  last-named  into  the  0  to  8  inch 
pot  in  which  they  will  (lower.  The  potting  compost 
may  consist  of  loam  two  parts,  dried  cow-dung  one 
part,  and  as  much  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand  as 
will  make  the  water  pass  away  freely.  These 
plants  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  and 
grown  cool,  with  abundance  of  air  afforded,  the 
heat  being  applied  only  when  frost  is  imminent. 
Destroy  green- fly  by  fumigation  or  vaporising. 
Pot  stocks  into  48'a,  making  use  of  loam  one-half, 
and  well  decayed  manure  one-half.  Prick  off  Schi- 
zanthus  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  into  32's, 
using  a  rather  light  soil.  Ordinary  frames  or  pits, 
matted  to  keep  out  frost,  are  better  for  these  than 
heated  pits.  Cannas  should  now  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place,  and  old  plants  of  Hydrangeas  be  stood 
on  the  floor  of  a  shed  where  they  will  not  become 
too  dry  at  the  root ;  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do 
them  no  harm. 

THE    HAEDY    FBTTIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  Apricot.  — At  one  time  not  so  long  ago  it  was 
the  rule  with  gardeners  to  defer  the  pruning  of 
Apricot-trees  till  the  second  or  third  week  in  the 
new  year,  with  the  result,  if  the  weather  became 
very  cold,  that  the  work  was  much  delayed,  and  often 
not  completed  till  the  flower-buds  were  ready  to 
burst.  My  experience  of  the  Apricot  is,  that  it 
being  the  most  precocious  bloomer  of  all  our  hardy 
fruits,  pruning  can  hardly  be  done  too  soon, 
and  when  necessary  to  resort  to  spur-pruning,  to 
perform  this  while  the  trees  are  yet  clothed  with 
leaves.  In  the  former  case,  the  cuts  heal  over 
some  time  in  advance  of  the  rise  of  the  sap,  and  in 
both  instances  less,  if  any,  gumming  then  ensues. 
[The  idea  was,  that  by  partly  unloosing  the  branches 
and  shoots  from  the  wall,  untimely  flowering  was 
prevented.  Ed.]  As  the  trees  have  cast  all  their 
leaves,  the  pruning  may  be  carried  out  forthwith. 
This  year  our  trees  are  bursting  with  flower-buds, 
and  the  wood  is  well  matured.  The  pruning  is  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  the  Plum.  After 
pruning,  let  the  trees  be  cleansed,  and  if  scale  is 
found  on  them  apply  a  smothering  dressing  of  clay, 
soot,  and  lime,  made  into  a  thick  kind  of  paint. 
In  training  avoid  shifting  old  branches  out  of  their 
position  for  the  purpose  of  better  clothing  of  the 
wall,  for,  if  they  are  but  slightly  bent  or  twisted, 
the  sap- vessels  get  ruptured,  gumming  sets  in,  and 
the  branches  ultimately  die.  When  the  operations 
of  pruning  and  cleansing  are  finished,  clear  up  all 
prunings  and  the  remains  of  the  summer  mulch, 
and  remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches, 
if  the  trees  are  in  need  of  top-dressing.  For  this 
purpose  use  rich  loam  three-quarters,  lime-rubble  a 
quarter,  but  make  no  use  of  manure  other  than 
bone-meal,  mixing  this  with  the  loam.  The  Apricot 
being  liable  to  loss  of  branches  in  the  summer, 
keep  a  number  of  young  trees  in  stock  in  order  to 
be  provided  against  losses.  For  this  purpose 
maidens  are  to  be  preferred,  planting  them,  if 
possible,  where  they  may  remain. 

The  Pear. — Cordons  whose  shoots  were  stopped 
at  midsummer,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August,  may  now  have  the  long  shoots  shortened. 
Young  cordons  which  may  not  have  reached  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  may  have  the  leaders  cut  back  to 
firm  wood,  and  to  a  wood-bud  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  leader.  As  seme  varieties,  when  grown  as 
cordons,  set  many  fruit-buds  on  the  young  leaders, 
shortening  back  requires  close  attention,  or  a 
fruit-bud  may  terminate  the  shoot  instead  of  a 
wood.  Aged,  healthy  trees,  may  be  restored 
to  a  good  fruitful  condition  by  training  in  a 
shoot  by  the  side  of  each  old  one,  the  old  ones 
being  removed  when  the  young  shoots  are  two^ears 
old.  The  fruit-bearing  spurs  on  trees  trained 
horizontally,  should  be  shortened  to  three  buds 
when  they  have  got  too  long  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
young  trees,  three  shoots  should  be  left,  one  for 
extending  the  stem,  and  two  for  forming  a  new  tier 
of  branches,  th»se  last  being  from  9  incheB  to  12 
inches  apart.     Prune  fan-trained  Pear-trees  on  the 


same  lines  as  regards  the  spurs,  and  avoid  any 
crowding  the  main  branches.  Thin  out  the  wood, 
if  necessary,  in  young  trees,  and  tip  or  shorten 
back  the  future  main  branches  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  evenly-balanced  bead  is  formed. 

Miscellaneous. — Prepare  shreds,  and  clean  wall- 
nails  that  have  been  in  use  by  making  them  red- 
hot,  then  spreading  them  out  on  a  stone  floor,  and 
when  cool  sort  out  the  best  and  pour  a  little  linseed- 
oil  over  them.  Old  shreds  that  are  tit  for  further 
use  place  in  a  pot  of  wat«=r,  and  just  bring  it  to  the 
boiling  point. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Rhubarb. — This  year's  Apple-crop  was  a  good 
one,  and  in  some  places  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb 
need  not  be  carried  out  till  after  the  new  year. 
The  best  crowns  for  forcing  are  those  from 
three  to  five  years  old.  It  matters  a  great  deal 
how  and  in  what  position  Rhubarb  has  been 
grown  ;  for  instance,  if  in  a  shady  position  or  from 
beneath  fruit- trees,  the  roots  are  so  much  longer  in 
starting.  The  early,  red-stalked  varieties  are  the 
best  for  forcing  ;  the  various  methods  of  forcing 
advised  for  Seakale  in  a  previous  Calendar  are 
suitable.  Towards  the  end  of  January  I  prefer  to 
force  Rhubarb  in  the  open  with  stable-dung  and 
tree-leaves,  so  as  to  obtain  a  steady  warmth  of 
60°  ;  for  quicker  forcing  bottom-heat  is  necessary, 
and  when  grown  in  hotbed  frames,  the  glass  should 
be  matted  up  at  night  and  also  by  day  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  grow,  as  to  do  so  makes  the  stalks 
tender.  Leaf-mould  or  any  light  soil  should  be 
placed  beneath  and  round  the  roots. 

Mushroom-beds  in  the  Open  Air. — Beds  which 
spawned  the  first  week  in  October,  although  not 
so  satisfactory  as  indoors,  will  begin  to  afford  a 
fair  supply  of  Mushrooms  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  present  month.  After  the  recent  rainfalls  it 
will  be  advisable  to  examine  the  beds,  for  if  rain 
has  penetrated  the  covering,  failure,  more  or  less, 
will  result.  In  such  cases  the  old  should  be  re- 
placed with  fresh  litter  1  foot  in  thickness.  Do 
not  expose  uncovered  beds  for  any  length  of  time 
if  the  weather  be  cold ;  thatched  hurdles  and 
dunnage  mats  make  suitable  coverings  if  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  snow. 
As  the  weather  gets  colder,  increase  the  depth  of 
the  litter. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Protect  these  plants.  Before 
doing  this  a  few  of  the  suckers  and  all  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  removed.  The  old  plantation 
which  it  is  intended  to  destroy,  should  be  protected 
and  left  till  the  spring,  they  will  want  plenty  of 
suckers  for  makiDg  new  plantations.  Where 
freshly-fallen  leaves  nave  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, straw  or  coal-ashes  should  receive  a  trial, 
as  they  do  not  need  to  be  covered  with  soil  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  about  the  garden. 

Protecting  Broccoli. — The  plants  for  the  winter 
and  spring  supplies  should  be  heeled  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  stem  from  frost  as  much 
as  possible,  banking  them  quite  up  to  the  bottom 
leaves.  So  far,  the  plants  have  not  been  checked, 
but  the  necessary  check  will  be  given  if  heeling 
over  is  carried  out.  In  setting  about  the  work,  dig 
out  a  spadeful  of  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a  plant, 
and  place  the  spade  under  it,  heeling  it  over,  the 
stem  being  covered  with  the  soil  taken  out  from 
behind  the  next  plant  in  the  row. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines.  —  To  succeed  the  Pot- Vines,  a  mixed 
vinery  containing  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Foster's  Seedling  Vines,  should  be  put 
in  readiness  to  start  by  the  second  week  in  this 
month.  An  early  vinery  should  be  small  with 
a  restricted  border,  and  it  is  an  advantage  if 
the  border  be  entirely  inside  the  vinery ;  or  should 
it  be  partly  outside,  a  thick  bed  of  warm  leaves  and 
stable-dung  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter  should  be  got  in  readiness.  In 
placing  these  materials  on  the  border,  they  should  be 
given  a  slight  slope  to  the  south.  A  covering  of 
tarred  felt,  or  other  waterproof  material,  will  keep 
the  heat  steady  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  afford 
protection  from  rain  and  snow.  If  the  Vines  were 
pruned  six  weeks  ago,  and  the  wounds  dressed  with 
styptic,  the  vinery  may  be  closed  forthwith. 
On    sunny    days    open    the    ventilators    slightly 


About  the  12th,  fire-heat  should  be  applied  in  order 
to  maintain  the  temperature  at  50°  to  55°  at  night, 
and  on  cold  days  ;  on  sunny  days  the  warmth  may 
rise  to  65°.  Before  applying  fire-heat,  afford  a  good 
application  of  liquid  -  manure,  and  well  decayed 
stable-manure  and  soot  mixed  as  a  mulch.  Damp 
the  Vines  several  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  till  the  Vines  break. 

Late  Vines. — Continue  the  pruning  and  cleansing, 
of  these  Vines  as  fast  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  off. 
After  pruning  the  Vines,  keep  the  vineries  as  cool 
as  possible  till  the  end  of  January.  If  the  Vines 
are  growing  in  inside  borders,  afford  a  layer  of  new 
soil  and  manure,  an  operation  more  frequently 
required  by  inside  than  outside  borders.  When 
the  old  soil  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
1  foot  or  more,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
roots  being  thus  uncovered  to  moisten  the  soil 
with  strongish  liquid-manure  before  the  new  soil 
is  put  in.  The  new  soil  should  consist  of  turfy- 
loam  of  good  quality,  crushed  bones,  fresh  soot, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  wood-ashes. 

Strawberries. — For  affording  fruit  in  the  month 
of  March  a  batch  of  plants  should  be  started  early  in 
this  month  ;  selecting  them  from  the  stock  that  was 
the  earliest  potted,  preference  being  given  to  those 
with  bold  single  crowns  and  abundant  foliage,  and 
that  lies  flat  upon  the  Boil,  as  such  plants  generally 
throw  up  good  flower  spikes.  Ascertain  that  the 
drainage  is  free,  and  that  there  are  no  worms  in  the 
pots.  Do  not  remove  healthy  foliage,  only  the  old 
dead  leaves  should  be  cut  off.  Loosen  the  soil  on 
the  surface,  remove  moss  and  weeds,  and  afford 
a  light  sprinkling  of  Boot  or  other  stimulant. 
Apply  water  in  quantity  juBt  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  damp  until  the  flower-spikes  appear.  The  best 
place  in  which  to  place  the  plants  is  a  shelf  high 
up  in  a  forcing-house  faciDg  south,  affording  a 
temperature  of  50°  by  night,  and  55°  by  day  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  Ventilate  freely  on  sunny 
days,  and  whenever  the  temperature  rises  above 
55°  without  artificial  heat. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Making  a  Honey  Market. — A  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint has  reached  me  lately  in  reference  to  the 
honey  market,  but  if  bee-keepers  would  only  take 
into  consideration  that  consumers  of  honey, 
whether  in  sections  or  run  honey,  will  only  pur- 
chase what  is  nice  and  clean,  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  themselves  and  annoyance  to  the  customer 
would  be  saved.  The  purchaser  in  the  first  place 
has  to  be  considered,  because  if  he  received  samples 
of  honey  in  good  condition  from  the  consignee,  and 
signs  for  the  same,  he  is  liable  not  only  from  the 
seller,  but  from  the  railway  company.  First, 
then,  all  honey  sent  away  from  the  apiary  should 
be  clean,  well  packed,  and  labelled  distinctly  in 
large,  red  letters,  "  Honey,  with  care — this  side 
up,"  so  that  a  railway  porter  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  contents  are  breakable.  Bun  -  honey 
should  always  be  strained,  particularly  honey 
from  straw  skeps,  otherwise  small  pieces  of  brood- 
wax  and  bee- bread  will  be  found  in  it.  It  will 
often  be  heard  in  an  export  town  the  remark  that 
"If  I  raise  run-honey  I  cannotsell  it."  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  the  honey  is  sent  away  anyhow,  and  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  place  on  a  table,  the  consequence  is 
that  no  more  orders  are  sent.  Run  houey  must  be 
clear,  for  if  there  is  any  sediment,  whatever  colour 
it  may  be,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  shopkeeper  who  buys  your  produce  always  bears- 
in  mind  the  particular  customer's  goods  which  he 
can  sell  best,  and  which  he  buys  accordingly. 

Referring  to  Sections. — These  are  often  sent  away 
in  a  dirty  condition,  and  not  half  filled,  and  some- 
times with  brood  in  them.  This  again  deters 
buyers.  The  sections  that  are  not  good — and  there 
are  some  in  all  apiaries — should  be  sold  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  apiary  is  situate  at  a  small  price, 
or  the  honey  extracted  and  used  instead  of  candy- 
cake  for  winter  use.  The  bee-  keeper  himself  should 
at  various  times  visit  his  local  shows  and  see  for 
himself  how  the  different  classes  of  honey  are  done 
up,  staged,  and  packed.  He  should  also  find  out 
the  best  honey  for  sale.  The  Dairy  Show  and 
Grocers'  Exhibition  at  Islington  would  afford  many 
valuable  hints  in  Apiarian  matters,  and  the  officials 
aYe  always  pleased  to  give  information  about  bee 
keeping,  and  the  best  plan  of  exhibiting  produce. 

Stores. — All  stocks  should  have  slabs  in  sections 
of  candycake  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bars,  the 
mild  weather  we  are  having  now  having  caused  the 
bees  to  rapidly  consume  their  stores. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


AOVEHTESEMENT3  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

£-«tter»  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

thould    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONK    BIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  no  t  undertake  to  pay  for  any  con  tributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    DECEMBER. 


TUESDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


/  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
.  I      mitteei 


De. 


■»{ 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Winter  Exhibition  (3  days). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,   Dec.   3.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &   Morris' 

Rooms. 
TUESDAY,   Dec.   4.— Dutch   Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 

Rooms. — Clearance  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock 

at  tlio  Deumaik  Road  Gardens,  Carshalton,  by  order  of 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Smith,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  5. -Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 

Rooms. — Continental  Plants,  Roses,   and  Hardy  Border 

Plants,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
THURSDAY,  Dec.  6.— Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 

Rooms. 
{FRIDAY,  Dec.  V.  — Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Avkkaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 41  "2\ 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— November  28  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  50'  ;  Min.  43°. 

November  29 — Dull,  rainy,  mild. 
Provinces. — November  28  (6  p.m.):  Max.  48°,  S.  Devon  ; 
Min.,  40',  Shetland. 


Specialisation    is    one    of    the 

.Specialisation  in    features  of   the  age  in  which  we 
Horticulture.  .,, 

live,  and  no  one  will  attempt  to 
gainsay  its  advantages.  The  field  of  work  has 
become  so  vast  and  so  intricate  that  no  one, 
not  even  a  lineal  descendant  who  inherited  the 
powers  of  an  admirable  Criuhton,  could  hope 
-to  master  its  details.  A  division  of  labour  has 
become  imperative.  But  whilst  this  is  so,  it 
is  worth  while  enquiring  whether  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  place  some  limitation  on  the  excessive 
subdivision  that  is  taking  place.  One  obvious 
restriction  might  be,  that  no  one  or  no  body  of 
individuals  should  attempt  to  specialise  until  he 
or  they  have  become  perfectly  well  grounded  in 
generalities,  and  until  they  are  well  satisfied 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
subdivision.  To  begin  by  specialising  is  to  foster 
ignorance,  engender  confusion,  and  obstruct 
progress.  But  when  the  specialisation  arises 
as  a  gradual  process  of  evolution,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  healthy  growth,  which  can  but  lead  to 
(useful  results. 

The  Royal  Society  was  established  in  1600. 
At  first  it  included  all  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  including  horticulture,  within  its 
purview.  Nearly  a  century  later  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  founded,  the  main  object  of  this 
society  being  to  apply  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  men  of  science  and  artists  to  the  practical 
benefit  of  the  community.  In  1788  the  Linnean 
Society  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
(natural  history  in  all  its  branches,  but  neither 
*he  Linnean  Society,  nor  the  Royal  Society, 
•entirely  satisfied  the  requirements  of  advanced 
gardeners,  and  so  in  1804  the  Horticultural 
Society  originated,  which  became  in  due  time 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Much  more 
recent,  indeed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so,  has  been  the  evolution  of  the 
Auricula    Society,    the     Cactus     Society,    the 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Carna- 
tion Society,  the  Dahlia  Society,  the  National 
Rose  Society,  the  National  Tulip  Society,  the 
National  Viola  Society,  and  the  National  Ama- 
teur Gardeners'  Association.  The  Pelargonium 
Society  is  defunct,  and  there  are  not  many 
who  regret  its  extinction.  An  Orchid  Society 
has  been  threatened — indeed,  one  already  exists 
in  Manchester  ;  and  we  have  narrowly  escaped 
a  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

If  we  now  enquire  what  these  societies  do, 
and  how  they  fulfil  their  allotted  purpose,  we 
have  first  to  consider  what  are  the  objects 
which  lead  men  to  band  themselves  together 
into  societies.  These  considerations  are  well 
set  forth  by  Sir  John  Evans  in  his  introductory 
address  to  the  Society  of  Arts — 

"A  society,"  said  he,  "offers  opportunities  for 
discussion  ;  brings  men  of  similar  ideas  together, 
and  substitutes  collective  and  organised  action  for 
isolated  individual  effort.  It  affords  means  of 
publication,  organises  research,  records  discoveries, 
stimulates  invention,  and  assists  students  by  pro- 
viding a  common  meeting-place  and  centre  of  actioD. 
Every  scientific  discoverer  desires  immediate  publi- 
cation of  his  work,  both  for  his  own  reputation, 
and  to  secure  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues. 
Every  industrial  inventor  requires  publication  in 
order  that  he  may  secure  the  natural  profits  of  his 
invention.  A  society  systematises  and  arranges  the 
science  or  study  which  is  its  subject-matter." 

To  these  functions  the  horticultural  societies 
add  that  of  organising  exhibitions  where  the 
finest  results  of  skill  and  cultivation  may  be 
seen,  and  where  a  healthy  rivalry  between 
competitive  practitioners  may  be  encouraged. 

To  what  extent  do  the  numerous  societies 
we  have  mentioned,  and  the  countless  societies 
in  the  provinces,  act  up  to  this  standard  ?  Do 
they  contribute  anything  proportionate  to  their 
means  and  opportunities,  to  the  education  of 
the  public  or  of  the  gardener,  or  to  the  increase 
of  the  general  sum  of  knowledge  ?  Are  they 
not,  to  too  great  an  extent,  machines  for  fur- 
thering commercial  interests,  promoting  exhi- 
bitions, and  distributing  prize-money — objects 
laudable  in  themselves,  but  which  should  by 
no  means  constitute  the  principal  aim  of  a 
society  !  Is  there  not  a  great  risk  by  thus 
specialising,  of  frittering  away  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  membership  of  a  large 
society  with  aims  such  as  those  Sir  John  Evans 
has  formulated  I 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  affiliate  all  these 
minor  societies  to  the  parent  body,  leaving 
them  entirely  free  to  carry  on  their  operations 
as  they  do  now — giving  them  perfect  home 
rule,  in  fact,  under  an  imperial  aegis.  One 
subscription  only  would  then  be  necessary 
instead  of  half-a-dozen,  and  if  cash  were  re- 
quired for  prize-money,  it  might  be  obtained  as 
it  is  now  by  private  subscription. 

"The  Society  of  Antiquaries  (we  are  told  by  Sir 
John  Evans)  has  now  brought  into  union  with 
itself  nearly  the  whole  of  thearchaDlogical  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom — or,  at  all  events,  forty- 
five  of  their  number — which  now  hold  an  annual 
congress  in  the  apartmeDts  of  the  Society  in  Bur- 
lington House.  The  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. Each  society  while  retaining  its  own  indi- 
viduality has  cooperated  with  the  others  in  matters 
of  common  interest,  and  among  other  fruits  of  col- 
lective action,  an  annual  classified  and  subject 
index  of  the  archaeological  papers  of  each  year  is 
now  published. 

"  An  arrangement  by  which  the  subdivision  of  a 
Society  has  been  obviated,  and  which  on  the  whole 
has  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  has  [also] 
been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 


which  has  branches  in  centres  of  importance  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Theae  branches  hold 
their  own  meetings,  and  discussions  and  reports  of 
them  are  published  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
together  with  those  of  the  meetings  in  London. 
This  union  of  the  metropolis  with  capitals  in  the 
provinces  is  further  strengthened  by  the  holding  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  sometimes  in 
Liverpool  or  in  some  other  important  centre  of 
chemical  industry." 

Some  such  measures  as  these  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which 
should  thus  extend  its  hospitality,  not  only  to 
all  the  special  societies,  but  also  to  all  the 
horticultural  societies  of  the  kingdom.  Affilia- 
tion, now  nominal,  would  thus  be  rendered 
more  real  than  it  is  now,  and  the  evils  of  undue 
specialisation  be  counteracted  by  the  benefits  of 
co-operation. 


Many  people  are  content  to  let 

Out-door         the  garden  „0  in  tne  winter,  and 

Flowers  in  ,,       ,  •,        i     ^  i 

Winter.  forget    all    about    it  ;     but    real 

garden-lovers  find  something  to 
interest  them  all  the  year  round,  and,  in  fact, 
try  to  arrange  it  so  that  there  is  something  to 
look  at  even  in  midwinter.  There  are  many 
more  flowers  which  bloom  in  winter  out-doors 
than  most  people  imagine  ;  and  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
growth  of  winter  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  to 
show  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it  what  a  wide 
range  of  choice  there  is.  All,  or  almost  all,  the 
plants  and  shrubs  now  to  be  mentioned  have 
been  figured  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

The  most  generally  known  winter  flowering 
shrub  is  the  Yellow  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudi- 
florum),  which  has  the  great  merit  of  flourishing 
on  a  north  wall,  where  few  other  flowering 
climbers  will  do  any  good.  It  is  so  easy  to 
grow  that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  be  on  every 
house  or  wall  witn  a  cold  aspect,  as  in  a  fairly 
open  winter  it  blooms  more  or  less  from 
November  to  February,  and  if  a  severe  frost 
cuts  oil'  the  bloom  at  Christmas,  it  will  go  on 
again  when  the  frost  is  over.  Moreover,  if  the 
buds  are  picked  in  frosty  weather  they  will 
open  well  in  water. 

Another  flowering  wall-shrub  is  the  Winter 
Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans),  which  does 
best  on  a  south  or  west  wall.  It  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  the  open  in  winter,  but  it  lasts  a 
long  time  in-doors,  and,  as  it  flowers  upon  the 
young  wood,  can  be  cut  freely  without  any 
injury  or  disfigurement  to  the  tree.  It  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  with  brownish-yellow  flowers, 
marked  with  purple  inside. 

The  Winter  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragran- 
tissima)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
hardy  shrubs  whose  flowers  greet  the  new  year. 
To  bloom  well  in  the  rough  weather  of  January, 
it  ought  to  have  a  sunny  sheltered  spot  on 
light  soil,  and  if  a  piece  of  wall  can  be  devoted 
to  it  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  and  has  a  low,  spreading  growth  when 
not  trained  to  a  wall  ;  the  flowers  being  pale 
yellow  or  creamy  white.  Lonicera  Standishii, 
with  hairy  leaves,  is  equally  useful  as  a  winter- 
flowering  shrub. 

Other  shrubs  more  or  less  winter-flowering 
are  the  Chinese  Plum  (Prunus  Davidiana), 
Daphne  Mezereum,  the  winter-flowering  Cle- 
matis (Clematis  calycina),  some  forms  of  Japan 
Quince  (Cydonia  japonica),  several  Heaths,  the 
Wych  Hazel,  and  others. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  plants,  the 
most  precious  of  all  winter-flowering  plants  is  the 
well-known  Christmas  Rose,  of  ti  hich  there  are 
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two  principal  varieties,  Helleborus  niger,  the 
true  Christmas  Rose,  and  Helleborus  maximus, 
a  stouter  and  hardier  kind.  The  former 
blooms  in  December  and  January,  and  if  onee 
well  planted  in  good,  deep,  rich,  light  soil, 
•either  natural  or  prepared,  will  grow  well  for 
years  without  much  attention,  in  fact,  it  needs 
two  or  three  years  to  get  well  established.  A 
hand-light  put  over  it  in  flowering  time  pro- 
tects the  flowers  from  frust,  snow,  and  rain. 
Some  of  the  Lenten  Roses  (Helleborus  orien- 
talis),  too,  may  also  be  considered  winter 
Mowers,  as  they  come  into  bloom  in  February  : 
but  then  we  have  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  so 
that  we  like  to  regard  it  as  the  beginning  of 
spring.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
Giant  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesii),  may,  in 
favourable  situations,  be  had  in  bloom  in  the 
middle  of  January. 

Some  of  the  winter-flowering  plants  have 
this  additional  recommendation  —  they  will 
grow  where  few  other  things  will.  The 
fragrant  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans) 
is  an  instance.  On  heavy  soils  it  will  grow 
like  a  rank  weed  anywhere,  no  matter  how- 
wet  and  sheltered,  or  even  how  dry  some- 
times. It  must  not  be  planted  near  choice 
trees  or  shrubs,  as  it  will  get  amongst  their 
roots,  when  it  is  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  the 
Bindweed,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  similar. 
It  blooms  from  November  to  January,  and  has 
Hyacinth- shaped  heads  of  pale  lilac  flowers, 
very  beautiful  for  cutting  for  the  house.  In 
the  summer  it  is  simply  a  mass  of  big,  Coltsfoot- 
like leaves,  and  may  be  quite  smothered  up 
with  summer  flowers  without  injury. 

Another  very  hardy  thing,  though  a  little 
more  particular  as  to  the  soil  it  grows  in,  is  the 
Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis),  which 
blooms  in  January,  and  is  well  known  to  all 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  middle  of  a 
whorl  of  shining  green.  It  will  grow  under  the 
branches  of  spreading  Fir  and  other  trees, 
where  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  winter, 
though  nothing  would  grow  there  in  the 
summer.     It  does  not  like  cold,  wet  soils. 

There  are  kinds  of  Wallflowers,  too,  which 
make  very  beautiful  winter  flowers,  blooming 
from  October  or  November  right  on  through 
the  winter.  They  need  a  fairly  dry  and  sunny 
position,  as  they  suffer  much  less  from  frost 
under  these  conditions.  Nothing  makes  a 
lovelier  winter  bouquet  than  dark  Wallflowers 
and  yellow  Jasmine,  mixed  with  the  delicate 
sprays  of  certain  small  evergreen  Barberries. 

Among  plants  requiring  more  careful  treat- 
ment are  several  winter  -  blooming  Eastern 
Irises,  Iris  stylosa  or  Algerian  Iris  being  the 
earliest  to  grow.  It  requires  a  warm,  sunny 
border  and  a  mild  winter  if  it  is  to  do  much 
good,  and  thus  i3  not  so  generally  satisfactory 
as  some  of  the  other  plants  referred  to. 
Crocuses,  too,  can  be  had  to  flower  at  different 
times  all  through  the  winter,  but  they  get  very 
much  damaged  by  frost,  snow,  and  rain. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  sweet  Violet, 
which,  though  left  to  the  end,  is  surely  one  of 
those  flowers  most  worth  growing.  Its  culture 
for  winter- flowering  needs  an  article  to  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  varieties  will  reward 
good  culture  by  the  most  lovely  flowers  through 
the  winter,  a  garden  frame  being  a  great  help 
—  in  fact,  almost  a  necessity  in  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  flowers  suggested  above  are  those  which 
may  be  expected  to  do  well  south  of  the  Trent, 
the  further  south  the  better.  In  very  favoured 
places,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  southern 
Hampshire    and    Dorsetshire,    on    the    south 


Devon  and  Cornwall  coasts,  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  and  other  places,  the  list  might  be 
much  extended,  even  including  Roses  and  bush 
Fuchsias — but  those  who  live  in  such  places  will 
be  too  familiar  with  out-door  flowers  in  winter 
to  need  the  help  of  this  article.  Soils,  too,  are 
a  very  potent  factor  in  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  winter  flowers.  Other  things  being  equal, 
plants  on  light,  dry  soils  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  winter,  as  not  only  does  a  wet  soil  of 
itself  kill  plants  in  the  winter,  but  the  succu- 
lence of  growth  which  it  induces  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  frost.  The  slope  of  the 
ground  relative  to  the  sun's  rays,  position  with 
reference  to  neighbouring  hills  or  woods,  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  above  sea-level,  and 
the  nearness  or  otherwise  of  water  or  marshy 
land,  are  all  circumstances  to  be  considered 
when  planting  winter-blooming  plants. 


Linnean  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  December  6,  1900, 
at  S  p  m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 1, 
"On  some  new  Forammifera  from  Funafuti,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  &c.  ;  and,  2,  "On  British 
Thrifts,"  by  G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  December  4,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  "The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Glass  houses  " 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  Donald  Mackenzie,  at 
3  o'clock. 

Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER  has  been  elected  one  of 
the  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Institute  of  France. 

"  Brighton  in  One  Hour."— This  is  the  title 
of  a  little  illustrated  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  and 
telling  how  the  popular  watering  place  may  be 
reached  by  "  Pullman  Limited  "  in  one  hour  from 
Victoria.  The  train  leaves  each  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  ; 
returning  from  Brighton  at  9  P.  M.  ;  thus  giving 
visitors  a  stay  of  nine  hours  at  Brighton,  and  this 
in  a  luxurious  train,  and  for  a  wonderfully  low  fare. 

Indian  Fruit  and  the  London  Market.— 
At  last  there  seems  a  prospect  of  our  suggestion, 
made  in  1897-98,  and  since  then  consistently 
urged,  nearing  realisation.  We  gather  that  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
writing  on  October  12,  says:  —  "A  conference 
between  Mr.  Tata  and  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental 
Company  on  the  question  of  establishing  the 
export  of  Mangoes  from  Bombay  on  a  commercial 
basis  which,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  was 
mentioned  as  likely  to  be  held  this  autumn,  duly 
came  off  this  week.  There  were  present  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  Sir  Owen  Burne,  and 
other  Directors  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Tata  and  Sir  George  Birdwood.  Nothing 
can  be  formally  decided  in  the  matter  until  it  has 
been  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  which 
will  probably  be  held  today,  but  I  understand 
that  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  come  to  is,  that 
Mr.  Tata  and  those  associated  with  him  will 
guarantee  a  shipment  of  500  tons  of  Mangoes  and 
other  merchantable  Bombay  fruits,  the  P.  and  O. 
Company  during  the  next  Mango  season,  say, 
April  25  to  June  5,  providing  for  one  or  two  of 
their  refrigerator  steamers  engaged  in  the  Australian 
meat,  butter,  and  fruit  trade,  calling  on  their 
homeward  voyage  at  Bombay.  Mr.  Tata  is  now 
engaged  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  some  of 
the  London  fruit-importers,  but  it  is  hoped  he  may 
be  able  to  do  better  than  that  by  establishing 
reciprocally  advantageous  relations  with  one  of  the 
great  co-operative  stores  in  the  metropolis.  It 
would  probably  be  easy  to  dispose  of  500  tons  of 
good  Mangoes  in  the  West  end  alone  in  a  single 


day  at  Is.  each.  A  few  Mangoes  sent  to  a 
Bond  Street  shop  last  summer  were  almost  instan- 
taneously sold  off  at  5s.  each,  and  stringy,  turpen- 
tiny  Madeira  Mangoes  now  on  sale  in  various 
London  shops  are  selling  at  Is.  to  2s.  apiece."  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Tata  on  the  step  he  has  taken, 
which  is  certain  to  have  far-reaching  results  in  the 
near  future.   Indian  Gardening. 

Doyenne  du  Comice.— The  recent  action  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  certificating  this  Pear  has  led  to  some 
discussion.  Some  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  certificate 
so  old  a  Pear,  of  whose  merits  everyone  is  cogni- 
sant. Others  think  it  is  never  too  late  to  repair  an 
omission,  and  that  the  list  of  certificated  plants  or 
fruits  should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  pin  their  faith  on 
the  verdict  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
If  we  placed  ourselves  in  the  position  of  amateurs, 
or  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
particular  fruits,  we  should  look  on  the  omission  of 
Doyenne-  du  Comice,  or  even  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
from  the  list  of  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society  as 
an  indication  that  for  some  reason  or  other  those 
sorts  were  not  suited  for  general  cultivation. 

Laurel-Cherries. — Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Daisy 
Hill  Nurseries,  Newry,  sends  us  specimens  of  the 
following  Laurel -Cherries,  or  as  they  are  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called  Cherry-Laurels  :  — 

Laurocerasus  Schipkaensis,  with  leaves  5  inches 
long  by  lj  in.  broad,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole 
about  Jin.  long,  slightly  recurved  at  the  margins. 

Lauro  ■  cerasus  Schipkaensis  Zabelianus,  with 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves  ;  otherwise  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Lauro  ■  cerasus  Schipkzensis  Mixchianus,  leaves 
-h  by  1J  in.,  oblong  obovate,  slightly  acute  at  the 
apex,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  stalk  about  J  in. 
long. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  the  habit  of  the  two 
latter  forms  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  type, 
which  is  quite  erect.  Both  the  varieties  are  free- 
flowering,  and  produce  blooms  when  quite  small ; 
whilst  the  type-form  has  not  yet  flowered  at 
Newry,  although  it  has  been  on  the  grounds  two 
years  loDger  than  the  others.  We  take  the  names 
as  we  find  them,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  all  forms  of  Prunus  Lauro  -  cerasus  of 
Linnaeus. 

MONSTROUS  BEGONIAS. —We  have  already 
alluded  to  and  figured  tuberous  Bagonias  in  which 
the  perianth  segments  were  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  fringe-like  projections  which  protruded 
from  their  upper  surface.  But  these  crested  Bego- 
nias are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  truly 
extraordinary  specimens  shown  recently  in  Paris 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Vallerand  Freres.  According  to  the  figures  in 
the  Revue  Hortico'.e  of  November  16,  the  perianth 
segments,  the  stamens,  and  the  pistils  of  the  female 
flowers  are  converted  into  forms  resembling  tufts 
of  plumes,  trumpets,  and  other  shapes  which  almost 
defy  description,  and  which  seem  as  if  tbey  were 
the  result  of  wild  caprice.  Of  course,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort,  it  is  only  our  ignorance  which  leads  us 
to  think  so. 

MR.  Harrison  Weir  requests  us  to  state  that 
he  has  removed  from  Sevenoaks,  and  that  his 
address  is  now  Poplar  Hall,  Appledore,  Kent. 

Kew  Seed  List. — The  list  of  seeds  of  hardy 
plants  collected  at  Kew  during  the  year  1900  is 
now  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East 
Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street.  The  seeds  are  not 
sold  to  the  public,  but  are  available  for  exchange 
with  other  gardens,  and  with  special  correspondents. 
The  list  occupies  forty  8vo  pages  with  double 
columns. 

William  MacGillivray,  Scientist.  —  A 
fitting,  if  somewhat  tardy,  testimony  has  been 
raised  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  University, 
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to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  men  who  ever  taught  within  its  walls — 
Professor  William  MacGillivray.  Half  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  he  ased  to  teach, 
but  his  memory  has  been  warmly  cherished  all 
these  years,  and  his  work  and  spirit  have  become 
one  of  the  pleasant  traditions  of  the  University  and 
city  of  Aberdeen.  Professor  MacGillivray  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Maris- 
chal  College  in  1S41,  and  died  in  1852.  Br. 
John-  Forbes  White,  one  of  his  old  pupils, 
unveiled  the  tablet,  and  iu  doing  so  enumerated 
the  many  debts  we  owe  to  the  hard  work  and 
untiring  energy  of  MacGillivray.  After  descant- 
ing on  his  work  as  a  botanist  and  ornithologist, 
Dr.  White  said  MacGillivray  was  the  first  Pro- 
fessor to  give  a  strictly  scientific  course  of  lectures 
on  geology,  a  science  which  was  then  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  theologians.  The  Vestiges 
of  Creation  had  appeared  in  the  early  forties,  and 
clergymen  attended  MacGillivbay's  class  in  num- 
bers to  hear  what  science  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  age  and  creation  of  the  world.  Professors 
came  also,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  his  class.  The 
bronze  tablet  is  made  by  "The  Guild  of  Handi- 
crafts," of  London,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Ashbee, 
whose  work  is  well  known.  It  is  adorned  with 
artistic  representations  of  some  of  the  flowers  and 
animals  which  were  the  friends  of  the  man  whose 
memory  is  now  honoured.  The  inscription  reads  : 
"In  memory  of  William  MacGillivray,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  born  1796,  died  1852  :  Author  of  a  History  of 
British  Birds  and  other  standard  works  in  Natural 
Science  ;  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Lecturer 
on  Botany  in  Marischal  College  and  University 
from  1841  to  1852.  Erected  in  1900,  together  with 
a  monument  at  his  grave  in  New  Calton  Cemetery, 
Edinburgh,  by  his  relatives  and  surviving  students, 
who  affectionately  cherish  his  memory,  and  by 
others  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  his  character  as 
a  man  and  to  his  eminence  as  a  naturalist."  Dr. 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Aberdeen  University,  said  the  subjects  taught  by 
MacGillivray,  testified  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  he  felt  for  him  when  he  came  to 
know  more  fully  the  width  and  accuracy  of  the 
great  scientist's  work.  Dr.  Trail  concluded  by 
saying  that  "  MacGillivray  held  strong  views  as 
to  the  claims  of  natural  science  to  a  place  in  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  need  of  freeing  education  from  the 
incubus  of  what  would  '  smother  the  mind  that  if 
unrestrained  would  inhale  with  delight  the  pure  air 
of  heaven.'  To  him,  Nature-study  in  schools 
would  have  brought  delight,  as  the  promise  of  a 
better  slate  of  education.  I  think  that  of 
MacGillivray,  as  of  few  men,  can  be  said — 
'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God.'" 

Wholesale  Spraying. —Some  months  since 
the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  showed 
how  charlock  could  be  destroyed  wholesale.  In 
Ontario  spraying  has  become  (in  its  season)  an 
indispensable  adjunct  in  fruit-growing  ;  and  in  the 
present  time  of  scarcity  of  Christmas  provision  in 
the  shape  of  Currants,  all  through  peronospora — 
when  some  of  us  get  acquainted  with  the  power 
latent  in  two-year-old  Currants — sprayiDg  is  to  be 
put  into  more  extended  use  in  vast  areas  of  Grecian 
vineyards.  A  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office 
from  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Patras  states,  that  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  peronospora  there  will  be  a  very 
large  demand  during  the  next  six  months  for 
sulphate  of  copper,  which,  diluted  in  water  with 
slaked  lime,  and  then  sprayed  on  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  [budding  commences,  is,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  the  only  preventive  to  the  pest. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  from  4,000  to  5,000 
tons  of  the  sulphate  will  be  imported  by  Greece 
during  the  coming  six  months,  as  the  local  output 
is  comparatively  small ;  and  we  may  note  that  it  is 
important  that  the  article  supplied  for  the  spraying 
of  Vines  should  contain  not  less  than  95  per  cent, 
of  crystalized  sulphate  of  copper — a  smaller  per- 
centage renders  the  sulphate  inoperative  against 
the  peronospora.     Our  manufacturers  entering  the 


Greek  market  should  supply  with  the  crystals  some 
ready  test  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
material,  and  so  to  assist  in  securing  a  market 
therefor. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America.— 

The  scale  of  judging  plants  and  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums, in  its  entirety,  is  as  follows  : — 

Scale  A. — Scale  of  points  for  bush  plants  and 
standards,  single  specimens,  or  any  number  up  to 
six,  in  an  exhibition  where  the  class  under  con- 
sideration does  not  form  the  chief  feature  in  the 
exhibition  hall — 


Equality  of  size  and  form  of  plant 

Excellence  of  bloom    

Foliage     


40 
35 
25 


Total     100 

Scale  B. — Scale  of  points  for  bush  plants ; 
exhibits  of  more  than  six,  or  for  any  number  of 
specimen  plants,  in  an  exhibition  where  the  class 
under  consideration  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the 
exhibition  hall — 


Excellence  of  b*oom     

Equality  of  si'/s  and  form  of  plant' 
Foliage     .  ,        


40 
35 
25 


I'otal      100 

Scale  C. — Scale  of  points  for  plants  grown  to 
single  stem  and  one  bloom.  A  height  of  not  over 
3  feet  is  recommended  for  plants  in  this  class,  and 
pots  not  over  6  inches  in  diameter — 


Excellence  of  bloom     

Compact  and  sturdy  growth  ... 
Foliage      

Total     


40 
35 

25 

100 


Scale  D. — Scale  of  points  for  specimen  blooms  for 
commercial  purposes — 


Colour       

Form        

Fulness     

Size 

Stem  and  foliage 
Substance 

Total     .. 


25 
25 
15 
15 
10 
10 


Scale  E. — Scale  of  points  for  specimen  blooms  for 
exhibition  purposes — 


Distinctiveness 

Colour 

Form 

Size 

Stem 
Foliage 
Fulness     ... 

Total 


...  25 

...  15 

...  15 

...  15 

...  10 

...  10 

...  10 

...  100 


Edwin  Lonsdale,   Secretary,   Wyndmoor,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The    Arrangement     of     Dahlias.  —  The 

number  of  the  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung  for 
November  17,  contains  numerous  illustrations 
showing  what  elegant  groupings  are  possible  with 
the  Dahlia — the  Cactus  Dahlia,  be  it  understood. 
Nothing  could  render  show  Dahlias  elegant. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  GRENADA.— A  report  has 
reached  us  concerning  the  second  course  of  lectures 
on  Agricultural  Education  delivered  to  teachers  of 
the  Government  and  aided  schools  of  Grenada  last 
August  and  September.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  "  the  prosperity  of  most  of  the  British  West 
Indies  must  depend  on  the  proper  application  to 
the  soil  and  its  culture  of  scientific  and  practical 
agricultural  knowledge ;  and  that,  as  regards  the 
rising  generation,  represented  by  the  school  children, 
imparting  that  knowledge  must  be  dependent  on 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers."  In  the  address  given 
at  the  close  of  the  course  of  lectures  (delivered 
by  Mr.  Howard),  his  Excellency,  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney,  impressed  upon  his  audience  not  merely 
the  importance  of  the  scientific  studies  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  value  of  general  observation 
and  reasoning.  Said  be: — "A  person  in  whom  I 
was  interested  was  of  a  very  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  and  once  made  inquiries  as  to  what  in  Africa 
people  caught  birds  with,  and  they  said  the  juice 
of  a  particular  tree.  So  my  friend  got  the  native 
name  for  it,  and  on  a  suitable  opportunity  went 


into  the  primeval  forest  and  found  these  trees  for 
himself — the  Landolphia  awariensis,  the  Ibo  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  a  rubber-yielding  vine.  He  tapped 
some  of  them,  and  soon  extracted  a  pound  or  two  of 
rubber.  It  so  happened  that  this  vine  had  a  very  rich 
milk,  and  its  exposure  to  the  air  on  bleeding  brought 
about  ready  coagulation.  So  he  got  this  pound  of 
rubber,  secured  botanical  specimens  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  sent  them  to  England,  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  result  was  inte- 
resting and  profitable.  It  is  what  I  call  a  botanical 
romance.  The  outcome  of  that  little  effort,  the  last 
time  I  got  figures,  represented  £600,000  a  year  to 
the  colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos."  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  the  "  inquisitiveness  "  of  observing  men 
that  the  greatest  discoveries  are  due. 

"West  Australian   Year  Book."— This  is 

a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  statistical  account 
of  the  colony,  its  population,  and  products.  The- 
trade,  it  is  stated,  has  increased  during  the  last 
decade  at  an  almost  phenomenal  rate.  Ten  acres 
are  required  to  feed  a  sheep,  but  by  improving  the 
land,  the  number  of  acres  is  reduced  to  two.  The 
average  temperature  in  the  North  is  66° ;  the 
average  rainfall,  2CJ  inches.  These  figures  apply 
to  the  South-West  division,  the  portion  first  colo- 
nised. In  the  Kimberley  division  the  temperature 
is  as  much  as  83°.  The  Eucla  division  is  unoccupied, 
owing  to  lack  of  water.  The  Eastern  division 
comprises  the  interior  of  West  Australia  and  the 
Coolgardie  gold-fields  ;  average  temperature,  63°  ;. 
rain,  10  inches. 

Cultivation  of  Tobacco   in  Victoria. — 

We  learn  that  Tobacco  farmers  in  this  colony  are 
so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  prices  obtained  by 
them  for  leaf  shipped  during  the  past  twelve 
months  to  England  (with  a  bonus  of  3d.  per  pound 
added  by  the  colonial  government),  that  they  are 
getting  ready  for  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
the  crop.  Some  150  tons  of  leaf  were  sent  home 
during  the  period  noted,  and  this  so  relieved  the 
local  markets,  that  prices  were  more  satisfactory 
than  had  been  expected  some  time  previously.  It- 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  add  here,  that  the 
Lancet  is  of  opinion  that  Tobacco  is  of  real  help  to 
men  who  are  engaged  for  long  hours  in  severe 
labours  and  with  but  little  food.  Used  with 
moderation,  this  journal  says,  the  "weed"  is  of  a, 
value  second  only  to  food  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  South  African  campaign. 

New    Public    Parks   for   Aberdeen.— An.. 

important  addition  to  the  public  parks  of  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  has  been  the  purchase  of  Westburn, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Victoria  Park,  for  the 
sum  of  £14,000,  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Chalmers. 
The  property  is  admirably  suited  for  a  park,  and 
its  area  half  as  large  again  as  Victoria  Park,  being. 
12  acres,  and  the  grounds  are  already  laid  out  in  a 
manner  which  calls  for  little  alteration,  and  a  large 
number  of  fine  old  trees  exist.  Another  purchase 
made  by  the  City  Council  is  of  land  for  a  park  for 
the  Torry,  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Aberdeen, 
The  ground,  which  is  between  9  and  10  acres  in 
extent,  belongs  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Com- 
missioners, and  is  adjacent  to  the  Girdleness  Light- 
house. It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  sites  that 
could  be  procured  for  a  park  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Cultural  Education  in  Western  Aus 
TRALIA.— Mr.  Lindley  Cowen,  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Australian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  recently  given  his  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  in 
this  Australian  colony.  Those  active  steps  should 
now  be  taken  in  the  matter,  both  in  relation  to 
practice  and  theory.  The  Education  Department 
of  the  colony  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  given  its  assistance. 
During  the  preceding  twelve  months  several  young 
men  arrived  at  Perth  from  England,  who  desired 
training  in  agriculture  and  orchard  work  ;  but  only 
partial  success  attended  the  efforts  to  comply  with 
their  request,   many  of  them  having  now  left  the 
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■country.  Inducements  to  Battling  in  the  colony 
are  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  those  offered  by 
any  other  colony.  A  training  farm,  it  is  suggested, 
should  ho  established  by  the  Government,  or  that 
a  certain  number  of  farmers,  active,  educated,  and 
up-to-date  in  their  method  of  culture,  should  be 
subsidised  to  take  in  young  fellows  like  those  above 
noted,  for  two  years.  Personally,  the  Secretary  is 
of  opinion  that  a  State  farm  is  the  better  plan.  He 
does  not  believe  in  colleges  or  professors,  but  does 
not  see  why  a  moderate-sized  farm  cannot  be  as 
well  managed  by  his  Department,  and  be  made  as 
well  to  serve  this  useful  educational  purpose  as  by 
an  individual.  The  Department  has  all  the  experts 
necessary  for  the  work,  and  the  only  addition 
necessary  is  a  competent  and  practical  manager. 
The  proposed  farm  would  certainly  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Agricultural  Department  in  its 
experimental  work. 

National  Rose  Society.— We  are  requested 
'by  Messrs.  H.  Honywood  D'Omhrain  and  Edward 
Mawley  (Hon.  Sees.),  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  December  6,  at 
3 "30  p.m.  :  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  : 
to  pass  the  accounts  :  to  elect  the  committee  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  other  general  business.  A  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  he  held  immediately  after  the 
annual  general  meeting,  to  elect  the  General  Pur- 
poses committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  the  same  day 
and  place,  at  5 '30  p.m.  George  Gordon,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  in  the  Chair.  Morning  dress.  Members 
and  their  friends  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend 
this  pleasaut  annual  gathering  of  rosarians. 

Publications  Received.— We  have  received  tha 

iUport  on  Agriculture  fir  the  n^or  1899  Jot  New  South  Wales, 
and  learn  from  it  that  ''  despite  seasons,  which  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Colony  were  most  unfavourable,  the  areas  of 
cultivation  of  all  classes  of  crops  have  been  materially 
increased."  The  Chief  Inspector  of  Agriculture  deplores  the 
wanton  destruction  of  timber  and  shrubby  vegetation  through- 
out the  Colony,  especially  in  the  western  districts,  as  this 
will  soon  be  bitterly  regretted  when  extensive  areas  of 
country  will  be  laid  waste  by  unchecked  sweeping  winds,  and 
become  useless  for  cultivation.—  The-  Agricultural  Gaxetb  of 
JVeiy  South  Wales,  for  October,  contains  an  important  article 
on  Olive  Culture,  by  W.  J.  Allen,  that  is  well  illustrated. 
The  other  contents  of  the  Gazette  are  of  the  usual  practical 
and  appropriate  nature.— Journal  of  the  Department  of  AgrU 
uZtun  af  Western  Austialia,  October,  1900.  This  includes 
many  short  articles  and  items  of  agricultural  interest,  some  of 
them  collected  from  "  exchanges."  The  publication  should 
prove  valuable  to  growers  and  breeders  throughout  the 
Colony. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Aster  concolor,  Linnaus.    Medians'  Monthly,  November. 

Eciunocacttjs  Anisitzii,  Schumann.  Bliikendc  Kakteent 
-tab.  4.    The  descriptive  text  is  labelled  tab.  3. 

Echinopsis  cinnabarina,  Labouret.  Bluken-le  Kahteni, 
tab.  2. 

Echinocactus  microspermus,  Weber.  Bliihende  KaJcteen, 
tab.  1. 

Echinocereus  suB-iNERMi.s,  Salm-Dyck.  Blxhcnde  Kakteen, 
■tab.  3  (in  text  as  tab.  4). 

Hamamelis  japonic  a,  Siebold  &  Zucearini,  Wittmack,  in 
Garten  Flora,  1900,  tab.  1481. 

Vanda  cerulescens  Re<;nieri.  Rerun  Horticole,  Nov.  10. 
<3oloiir  deeper  blue  than  in  the  type. 


PADDOCKHUEST,  WORTH, 
SUSSEX. 
[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 
The  seat  of  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  Lady  Pearson,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the 
Sussex  hills,  about  midway  between  London  and 
Brighton,  between  the  north  and  the  south  downs, 
overlooking  a  very  beautiful  and  exteosive  stretch 
of  country,  including  part  of  the  Weald  with 
its  wooded  heights  and  graceful  rolling  downs  in 
the  distance.  The  mansion  has  recently  been 
enlarged,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  well 
kept  gardens,  which  have  been  rearranged  in  the  last 
few  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner 
[as  was  stated  in  our   description    of    the    then 


uncompleted  work  in  our  issue  for  April  17, 
1897.  En  1.  When  I  visited  the  place  last  August, 
1  was  kindly  allowed  to  make  a  few  notos  of  the 
gardens,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

A  splendid  conservatory  86  feet  in  length, 
35  feet  in  width,  and  30  feet  in  height,  and 
connected  with  the  mansion,  was  filled  with  large 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Bamboos,  &c. ,  the  floor  of 
mosaic  work,  and  the  beds  edged  with  white 
marble. 

The  other  glass  houses  consist  of  a  range  of 
span-roofed  plant  houses  109  feet  in  length,  12  feet 
in  width,  and  10  feet  in  height,  with  a  stage  on 
two  sides,  and  constructed  in  four  divisions.  In 
these  compartments  are  cultivated  Carnations, 
small  Coditeums  for  table  decoration,  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  &c.  The 
Orchid-houses  form  a  range  of  span-roofed  houses 
109  feet  in  length,  12  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in 
height,  with  a  stage  at  each  side  of  tier  above  tier, 
and  provided  with  moisture-holding  material. 
This  range  is  in  four  divisions,  which  are  filled 
with  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum,  Cattleya  citrina,  Calanthes,  Dendrobiums, 
PhahL'nopBis  Sanderi  (of  which  a  fine  lot  in 
flower),  Ccelogynes,  Cypripediums,  and  Odonto- 
glossums.  Hanging  from  the  roof,  a  basket  of 
Stanhopea  oculata  with  thirteen  large  flower- 
spikes  was  noted,  the  perfume  of  which  filled  the 
house.  Two  span-roof  ranges  109  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  wide,  are  devoted  to  Melons,  Pineapples, 
Cucumbers,  propagating  purposes,  and  Tomatos. 
All  of  these  houses  are  fitted  with  shelves  for 
forcing  Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereign  being  the 
variety  grown  to  the  number  of  2,000.  The 
runners  for  this  purpose  are  planted  out  in  borders 
in  the  autumn,  and  good  results  are  obtained. 

An  orchard-house  measures  116  feet  in  length, 
24  feet  in  width,  and  12  feet  in  height,  formed  with 
hipped  roof,  and  contains  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  in  pots.  In  the  autumn  these 
trees  are  plunged  outside,  and  their  places  taken  by 
Chrysanthemums,  about  1,000  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated. Along  the  front  of  these  ranges  run 
heated  pits  used  for  bedding  out  plants,  &c. 

Another  range  consists  of  Palm  and  Banana 
stoves.  They  are  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide, 
and  24  feet  elevation.  Palms  are  in  great  request 
for  house  decorating  in  the  London  season.  The 
Bananas  were  eight  in  number,  and  some  were 
carrying  fine  bunches  of  fruit,  the  species  being 
Musa  Cavendishi.  A  Rose-house  in  the  centre  of 
the  range  is  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  in 
height  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  greenhouse  27  feet 
ong,  17  feet  wide,  14  feet  high,  and  a  plant  stove 
of  the  same  dimensions,  in  which  plants  of  Alla- 
manda  in  varieties  grown  in  baskets  predominate. 
They  are  also  planted  out  against  walls,  and  grown 
in  pots.  Anthuriums  are  largely  grown  here  for 
cutting  purposes,  and  behind  the  stove  is  a  very 
useful  fernery  where  quantities  of  Lygodiums  and 
other  Ferns,  Smilax,  and  several  varieties  of  Aspa- 
ragus, are  grown  for  decoration. 

On  each  side  of  these  houses  are  three  span 
vineries,  each  83  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  14  feet 
high.  In  the  early  vineries  the  fruit  had  been 
consumed,  and  the  late  Vines  were  finishing  fine 
cropB  of  fruit.  These  consisted  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Lady  Downes  Seedling,  Black  Alicante, 
and  others.  The  Vines  recently  planted  were 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  should  give  good  returns 
as  they  get  older.  These  ranges  are  heated  by 
three  Trentham  boilers  laid  side  by  side  in  one 
stokehole.  Mr.  Arthur  Wadds,  the  head  gardener, 
informed  me  that  these  boilers  gave  entire  satis- 
faction. Behind  this  range  there  are  rooms  for 
nine  young  gardeners,  potting  sheds,  gardener's 
office,  boiler  and  Mushroom-houses,  the  whole 
being  well  constructed,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 

The  glass-houses,  except  such  part  of  them  as 
was  done  by  the  estate  mechanics,  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  and  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  of  teak. 


The  Flower  Garden 
in  the  front  of  the  mansion  is  unique  :  it  is  planted 
with  Tulips  in  the  autumn,  and  with  Violas  and 
Pelargoniums  in  the  summer  ;  as  also  is  the  Rose 
garden,  where  there  is  a  large  and  good  collection  of 
Roses.  There  are  besides  several  good  borders  for 
the  cultivation  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  in 
which  a  good  selection  is  abeady  planted.  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Ghent  Azaleas  are  planted  in  bold 
masses,  whence  they  are  favourably  placed  for 
being  viewed  when  in  flower.  There  are  also 
several  striking  beds  of  large  size,  which  are  filled 
with  flowering- plants  in  the  mixed  style,  viz., 
Abutilons,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  &c,  and  dwarfer 
plants  beneath  them  as  a  ground-work.  One  con- 
spicuous bed  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  was  formed  of 
Salvia  patens,  white  Queen  Pelargonium,  and  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtium.  Gladiolus,  and  Liliums  lan- 
cifolium  rubrum  and  album,  were  planted  in  the 
beds  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  the  plants  of  the  latter 
being  of  a  height  to  permit  the  flowers  to  show 
above  them. 

About  200  yards  distant  from  the  house  in  a  very 
suitable  situation  for  the  purpose,  a  lake  and 
rockery  have  been  constructed,  very  pretty  in 
design  as  shown.  The  rockery  is  planted  with 
select  Alpines  and  other  plants  ;  and  the  water  is 
furnished  with  Nymphieas,  and  other  water  plants. 

A  broad  drive  separates  the  kitchen  garden  from 
the  flower-garden,  and  down  each  side  are  inserted 
large  iron  arches  covered  with  Pyrus  Malus  flori- 
bunda,  which  must  form  a  beautiful  sight  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower.  The  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  slopes  gradually 
to  the  south,  consists  of  a  fertile  loam  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Pyra- 
midal Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  have 
been  planted  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  A  wall 
about  300  yards  in  length  shelters  the  garden  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  is  wired  throughout,  and 
planted  with  trees  of  the  Apricot,  Pear,  Plum, 
Peach,  and  Nectarine,  which  were  carrying  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  A  large  orchan-1  has  likewise  been 
planted  with  standard  fruit-trees,  which  will  in 
time  afford  satisfactory  crops.  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  place  is  a  maze  formed  of  Yew,  which 
oecupieB  a  situation  near  the  flower-garden  and 
mansion.    Visitor. 


Fruit  Register. 


MAY  DUKE  GOOSEBERRY. 
This  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than 
"Bobs,"  "Lads,"  "  Keepsake,"  or  "  VVhinham's 
Industry."  It  is  a  clear  pea-green  in  colour, 
without  any  of  the  mealy  appearance  which  inter- 
feres with  the  sale  of  "  Whinhams  "  The  berry 
is  of  the  largest  size  and  of  handsome  appearance. 
The  bush  is  large,  of  slightly  pendulous  habit, 
should  be  planted  5  or  6  feet  apart  each  way  ; 
it  is  a  good  cropper.  Mr.  Pyne,  of  the  Denver 
Nurseries,  Topsham,  informs  us  that  this  variety 
is  the  earliest  and  most  profitable  in  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  largely  grown,  and  enables  the  Devon- 
shire growers  to  put  their  fruit  on  the  market 
some  days  earlier  than  the  Kent  growers. 

The  Red  Currant  as  a  Cordon. 
The  main  supply  of  Red  Currants  is  best  obtained 
from  bushes  ;  but  plants  trained  as  cordons,  either 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  afford  well  flavoured 
fruit  in  abundance.  Moreover,  the  season  can  be 
very  much  extended,  and  the  fruit  will  be  nearly 
as  well  flavoured  by  planting  the  Currant  against 
a  wall  having  a  northern,  as  an  east  or  west  aspect. 
If  the  staple  is  light,  stiff  loam  should  be  mixed 
with  it  in  planting,  or  in  preparing  the  station  for 
the  plants,  as  well  as  some  decayed  manure. 
When  planting  single  cordons,  a  space  of  10  inches 
will  suffice,  whilst  for  plants  having  two  or  more 
leading  shoots,  a  proportionate  distance  may  be 
allowed.  If  a  wall  is  utilised  for  their  culture,  I 
am  in  favour  of  fitting  it  with  wires  from  top,  to 
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bottom  at  6  to  S  inches  apart.  The  wires  should 
be  secured  to  the  wall  with  cast-iron  studs. 
The  main  shoots  or  branches  will  be  well  furnished 
with  fruit-spurs  by  a  regular  course  of  summer 
shortening  of  the  current  season's  shoots  to  half 
their  length  in  July,  and  winter  pruning  to  a  few 
eyes.  If  doubled  netting  be  spread  over  the  wall 
cordon  as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to  colour, 
ripening  will  be  retarded,  and  birds  kept  from  it. 
B.  T.  Martin,  Stoneleigh. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

A  warm  week.  On  three  days  the  highest  shade 
temperature  exceeded  50°,  and  on  one  night  the 
thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  did  not  fall 
lower  than  37°.  At  no  time  did  this  thermometer 
show  more  than  8°  of  frost.  Owing  to  the  paucity 
of  sunshine  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  the  earth 
temperatures,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep,  are  at 
the  present  time  only  about  1°  higher  than  is  season- 
able. Some  rain  fell  on  four  days,  but  only  on  the 
24th  (when  about  half  an  inch  was  deposited)  was 
the  amount  worth  mentioning.  Since  percolation 
first  began,  about  ten  days  ago,  nearly  3  gallons  of 
water  have  come  through  the  gauge  covered  with 
short  grass,  so  that  the  ground  may  now  be 
regarded  aB  having  become  moist  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.  The  last  two  days  have  been  bright 
for  the  time  of  year,  but  previous  to  this  there  was 
but  a  very  scanty  record  of  sunshine.  E.  M., 
Bei  khamsted,  November  27. 


Continental  Novelties. 

— • — 

Me.  Ernst  Benary  offers  seeds  of  Aquilegia 
cbrysantha,  double-flowered  variety ;  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  with  golden  variegated  leaves  ;  Glox- 
inia Brilliant;  Papaver  alpinum,  with  laciniate 
petals  ;  Petunia  rosea  perfecta  ;  single  Poppy  Miss 
Sherwood,  flowers  satiny-white ;  Shirley  Poppy, 
dwarf  varieties  ;  Pyrethrum  roseum  grandiflorum  ; 
Tropteolum  Lobbianum  "Lilliput";  Verbena  eri- 
coides  alba ;  Asters,  dwarf  Princess,  dwarf  Vic- 
toria, Midsummer  Triumph,  and  King  Humbert. 

Mr.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  offers  seeds  of  Nig- 
gerhead  Pickling  Cabbage  ;  Begonia  Crown  Prince ; 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  Princess  Henry ;  Dian- 
thus  Heddewigi  nobilis ;  Myosotia  alpestris,  "Fair 
Maiden." 


CEAT.EGUS    PYEACANTHA. 

As  a  subject  which  can  be  subordinated  to  serve 
as  a  table  decoration,  the  berries  of  this  plant 
are  not  to  be  despised.  One  mode  of  utilising 
them  is  to  trace  a  design  with  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides  on  the  cloth,  and  also  about  the  lamps,  and 
employ  small  bunches  of  C.  pyracantha  at  intervals 
amongst  it.  Another  evening  the  pyracantha 
thorn  may  be  made  use  of  in  conjunction  with 
Heather  in  bloom,  which  form  charming  effects, 
and  quite  appropriate  to  the  season  of  sport. 

The  streamers  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  when  the 
leaf  is  changing  colour,  in  combination  with  pyra- 
cantha berries,  make  a  pleasing  change  in  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  -  table  in  the  autumn. 
There  are  other  modes  of  making  a  pretty  display 
on  the  dinner-table  with  the  berries  of  this  plant, 
but  those  I  have  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
enough. 

A  loamy  soil  mixed  with  lime  rubbish,  and 
small  quantity  of  manure,  will  grow  the  plant 
well ;  but  in  buying,  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
strong  plants.  There  are  several  methods  of 
treating  the  plants,  some  persons  attach  the  shoots 
to  the  wall  like  a  Peach-tree,  and  prune  with  the 
knife  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  spur  back  hard  ; 
others  attach  the  main  shoots  with  wire  or  iron 
staples  to  the  wall,  and  let  the  plant  then  grow 
pretty  much  as  it  will,  merely  thinning  out  the 
shoots  where  these  are  much  crowded ;  others 
again  keep  the  plant  in  order  with  the  shears — the 
most  inartistic  mode.     Grown  as  a  pyramid  this 


thorn  has  a  pleasing  feature  amongst  other  shrubs  ; 
and  as  a  standard  it  is  effective.  Like  other 
exotic  plants  that  thrive  in  our  climate,  it  pays  to 
give  it  manure -water  at  the  root  and  a  mulch  in  the 
season  of  growth.  H.  T.  Martin. 


THE  SAXIFRAGES  OF  THE 
PYRENEES. 

The  Pyrenees  would  seem  to  be  the  centre  of 
dispersion  for  the  genus  Saxifraga,  so  many  species 
being  found  there  and  nowhere  else.  Formerly 
united  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains has    preserved   the  types  similar  to   those 


and  with  these  are  found  the  Saxifrages  of  the 
Sierras  of  Spain,  where  the  Dactyloides  group 
predominates. 

Dr.  Engler,  in  his  Monographie  ties  Gattunrj 
Saxifraijra,  in  the  geographical  chart  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  species,  marks  with  the 
deepest  colouring  (in  indication  of  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  Saxifrages  found  amoag  the  flora)  the 
Pyrenees,  the  southern  and  western  Alps,  and  the 
Himalayas. 

The  Dactyloides  group,  including  low-growing 
tufted  6pecies,  is  most  richly  represented  in  the 
Pyrenean  flora.  These  plants  have  slender  stems, 
spreading  over  the  soil,  forming  large  patches  of 


Fig.  122. — saxifraga  longifolia. 


found  in  the  Ligurian,  and  in  the  south-western 
Alps.  These  latter  mountains  also  contain  a  good 
many  types  of  Saxifrage  peculiar  to  themselves,  as, 
for  example,  S.  florulenta,  lantoscana,  cochlearis, 
and  lingulata,  now  found  in  the  southern  Apennines, 
and  S.  Valdensis.  The  Pyrenees  themselves  in- 
clude forty-five  species  of  Saxifrage,  fifteen  of  these 
are  those  peculiar  to  this  district  alone.  There  are 
five  species  of  the  Dactyloides  group  common  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  to  the  Spanish  Sierras  ;  three  of 
the  Robertsonia  group  common  to  the  Pyrenees, 
Spain,  and  Ireland  ;  one  species  (of  the  Kabtshia 
group)  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Abruzzi,  this 
is  S.  media  ;  and  there  are  many  species  of  different 
groups  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  Oevennes,  and  the 
mountains  of  Spain. 

In    the    Pyrenees,    then,    it    seems    that    the 
Saxifrages  of  the   Maritime  Alps  are  met   with, 


mossy  finely -cut  verdure,  with  myriads  of  white 
flowers,  often  spotted  with  bright  rose.  The  best 
known  and  most  widely  dispersed  species  in  our 
gardens  are  geranioides,  ladanifera,  obscura,  penta- 
dactylis,  mixta,  csespitosa,  exarata,  and  hypnoides. 
Rarely  are  seen  the  true  S.  aquatica,  ajugifolia, 
and  capitata,  which  require  careful  cultivation. 
We  have  succeeded  with  them  at  the  Linnasa,  but 
only  with  much  difficulty  in  Geneva,  where  the  air 
does  not  suit  them.  They  require  a  well-drained 
pebbly  soil,  free  from  lime,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
and  porous.  S.  aquatica  is  found  on  the  edges  of 
water- courses,  and  in  the  chinks  of  damp  rocks. 
The  very  long  fleshy  roots  penetrate  deeply  into  a. 
porous  and  damp  soil. 

But  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  and 
of  all  Pyrenean  plants,  is  the  curious  S.  longifolia. 
This  covers  all  the  slopes  of  the  limestone  rocks. 
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with  its  glaucous  even  rosettes  that  brighten  the 
stones  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Iu  July  ami 
August  the  steep  slopes  are  whitened  with  the 
snowy  carpet,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  oldest 
rosettes  rises  the  pyramidal  Mower  stem  covered 
with  blooms.  After  Dowering  the  plant  dies,  but 
is  perpetuated  by  the  multitudes  of  seeds  which 
become  transported  over  all  obstacles,  and  germinate 
in  inaccessible  spots. 

This  plant  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  It 
germinates  easily,  but  the  growth  is  so  slow  that 
the  plants  only  flower  after  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  keep  the  species  pure  in 
gardens,  as  it  crosses  readily,  so  (lowering  clumps 
must  be  isolated  if  seed  is  to  be  saved.  The  clefts 
of  the  rocks  in  the  garden  of  the  Linna.a  include 
many  intermediate  forms  among  the  species  and 
varieties  which  we  cultivate,  and  which  hybridise 


Home  Correspondence. 


RESERVE  TREES  OF  THE  PEACH  AND  NEC- 
TARINE.— It  is  a  strong  point  with  me,  as  wiih 
doubtlesB  many  gardeners,  to  have  a  reserve  of 
strong,  healthy,  joung  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  the  best  varieties.  Theie  need  not  be  put, 
whilst  growing  into  useful  bizes,  into  the  best  places 
on  the  walls,  as  almost  any  warm  aspect  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Before  buying  these  trees  from  the 
nurseryman,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  ought  to  receive  a  thought.  If  for  grow- 
ing in  forcing-houses,  trees  with  stems  of  suitable 
height  must  be  selected,  and  the  varieties  must  be 
such  as  will  maintain  a  long  succession  of  fruit. 
The  American  varieties  of  Peaches  do  not  find 
favour  for  very  early  forcing  with  many  gardeners, 
owing  to  a  great  loss  of  bud  when  forcing  begins. 
For  forcing  to  begin   iu  early  February,  and  fruit 


Fig.  123.— saxifraga  ioxgifolia  ix  the  .jardix  alpin  d'agclimatatiox,  geneva. 
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naturally.     The  seed  gathered  on  the  mountains 
cannot  be  used  because  of  this  variability. 

We  have  devoted  to  this  one  species  of  Saxifrage 
a  tufa  wall  that  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  a 
Fern-house  ;  and  we  carefully  watch  the  flowering 
to  be  sure  that  the  seed  taken  from  these  plants  is 
pure.  This  year  we  had  nine  plants  of  S.  longfolia  in 
bloom  at  once  ;  one  produced  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred  flowers  on  the  same  truss,  and  was 
noticed  by  our  local  papers,  and  photographed 
several  times.  These  plants,  which  attained  a 
maximum  diameter,  have  been  in  our  wall  for  seven 
years  without  flowering,  and  then  all  bloomed  at 
the  same  time. 

Other  Pyrenean  Saxifrages  most  useful  in  culti- 
vation are  S.  aretioides,  with  glaucous  foliage  and 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  that  are  curiously  effective 
among  the  rocks  ;  and  luteo-purpurea,  which  is  a 
hybrid  between  S.  aretioides  and  S.  media.  They 
are  easily  cultivated  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks  in 
full  sunshine.  H.  Corrtvon,  Jardin  Alpin  d'Accli- 
natation,  Geneva. 


to  ripen  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May 
without  hard  forcing,  I  would  recommend  Waterloo, 
Early  York,  Dymoad,  Royal  George,  Bellegarde, 
and  the  Nectarine  Peach  ;  probably  equal  to  the 
above  are  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  V'iolette 
Hative,  Stirling  Castle,  Crimson  Galande,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Of  Nectarines,  Early  Rivers, 
Lord  Napier,  Pine-apple,  and  Humboldt.  There  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  over-crop  forced  trees, 
and  a  regular  and  middle  crop  of  large  fruits  of 
good  quality  is  by  far  the  better  policy  for  the 
gardener.  Young  trees  planted  and  trained  for 
replacing  any  that  fail  in  the  forcing-houses  or  in 
the  open,  require  to  be  grown  for  three  or  four 
years  on  the  outside  walls.  Such  trees  are  of  fair 
size,  and  bear  fruit  freely  the  first  season  after 
being  transferred  to  a  house  or  to  a  fruit -wall. 
The  present  is  a  most  suitable  season  to  replant  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  and  any  sites  which  may 
have  been  prepared  should  be  planted  up.  In 
transplanting,  plenty  of  good  loam,  old  mortar, 
and  charred  earth  will  be  required  ;  and  having 
heaps  of  this  in  handy  places,  let  the  trees  be  care- 
fully dug  up.  The  roots,  after  being  trimmed 
at    the    tips,    should     be    planted    in    firm    soil 


at  various  depths  and  dinctions,  and  water  in 
moderate  quantity  thrown  over  the  soil  in  order 
to  settle  it  about  the  roots,  the  water  being  omitted 
if  the  soil  is  fairly  moist.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  sandy 
nature,  a  slight  mulch  may  be  applied  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend.  H.  Markham,   Wrolham  Park. 

THE  GREEN  DALE  OAK. — The  correspondence 
about  Oaks  which  has  recently  appeared  in  your 
journal  has  been  of  such  an  interesting  nature,  that 
it  has  led  me  to  send  you  a  brief  account  of, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  old-world 
trees  now  in  existence.  This  "  Methuselah  of 
trees,"  named  '■  The  Green  Dale  Oak,"  stands  iu  a 
beautiful  grassy  dell,  near  to  Welbeck  Abbey,  an<£ 
the  once  famous  Forest  of  Sherwood,  celebrated 
from  its  connection  with  the  bold  forester,  Robirc 
Hood.  The  age  of  this  veteran  dates  back  to  1600. 
In  1724  an  opening  was  cut  through  the  bole  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  carriage  and  four  to  be  driveu 
through  it.  Doubtless  this  mutilation  had  a  disas- 
trous effact  on  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  for  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  (which  is  a  copy  of  ihs 
original  which  I  made  thirty  years  ago,  when  in  this 
gardens  at  Welbeck  under  Mr.  William  Tillery, 
then  head  gardener),  you  will  see  that  life  was  then 
only  left  sufficient  to  support  the  head  of  this  old 
relic  of  the  forest.  The  height  of  the  arch  cut 
through  when  the  sketch  was  made  was  10  feet, 
with  a  width  of  6  feet.  Part  of  the  tree  has  sine, 
I  believe,  been  supported  by  props.  Standing  iu 
the  gothic  hall  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  there  is  a 
cabinet  about  10  feet  in  height,  which  was  made 
from  the  heart  of  the  tree  when  the  passage  was 
cut  through.  Covering  the  cabinet  are  beautiful 
and  quaint  representations  of  this  old  relic,  witli 
coach  and  horses  driving  through  the  aperture.  It 
is  now  so  long  ago,  that  although  I  saw  the  cabinet 
almost  daily,  1  cannot  recollect  all  the  woids 
except  "To  ye  Oke,"  and  dated  1727,  also  inlaid. 
These  I  have  copied  from  a  note-book  used  by  me 
at  that  time.  Some  distance  away  there  is  an  Oak 
wood  of  some  acres  in  extent  of  sturdy  trees,  every 
one  of  these  being  raised  from  acorns  of  the  <  If 
monarch  ;  but  what  is  peculiar  is  that  the  foliage 
of  these  trees  (now  old  trees  themselves)  appear  u< 
differ  considerably  from  that  of  their  ancestor. 
The  acorns  are  also  larger,  and  more  obtuse  or 
round  in  shape.  I  might  state  that  the  timber  in 
the  trees  of  the  plantation  is  more  Btraight  and  nm. 
so  branching  as  in  the  old  parent  tree  James  A'. 
Whiting,  41,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  Ar.  W. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  GRAPE  —With  a  view  \« 
throwing  some  light  on  to  the  controversy  now 
going  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
I  purpose  sending  to  the  Drill  Hall,  London,  on 
Tuesday  next,  December  4,  a  fair  sample  medium- 
sized  bunch  of  the  true  Black  Morocco,  with  wood, 
foliage,  &c.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Black 
Morocco  was  one  of  the  parents  of  the  well- 
known  MadresSeld  Court  Black  Muscat,  to  which 
there  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  shape  and 
contour  of  the  berry ;  the  other  parent  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  There  is  some  little  care 
required  at  setting-time,  the  Black  Morocco  Grape 
being  one  of  those  varieties  which  hold  peculiar 
globules  of  moisture  on  the  stigma  of  the  flower. 
If  these  globules  are  removed  by  hand  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  customary  tappirg  of  rods  later  on, 
to  disperse  the  pollen  be  carried  out,  under  a  brisk 
temperature  in  a  well-ventilated  vinery,  the  setting 
of  the  flowers  is  effected  readily.  Black  Morocco 
forms  a  good  succession  to  Madresfield  Court  Grape, 
and  not  a  few  fall  into  the  error  that  it  is  Madresfiehi 
kept  well,  so  good  is  the  quality  when  well-ripened, 
and  kept  hanging  afterwards.  William  Crump, 
Madresfield  Court. 

The  time  for  determining  the  identity  and 

merits  (if  any)  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  is  evi- 
dently not  just  yet,  when  we  have  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  very  fairly  wriiing 
to  all  concerned  that  the  Society  will  only  be  bound 
by  the  exact  wording  of  the  official  proceedings. 
The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  makes  ingenious  comparisons 
between  the  Apple  Blenheim  Orange  and  the 
Black  Morocco  Grape.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  repeat  a  sentence  or  two,  to  make  the  meaning 
clear,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake; 
"  The  Committee  carefully  refrained  from  express  ag 
any  opinion  for  or  against  the  identity  of  Diamond 
Jubilee  and  Black  Morocco  ;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  all  that  concerned  them,  namely,  a  state- 
ment of  their  very  great  similarity.  For  example, 
it  is  very  well  known  to  all  fruit-growers  that  there 
aie  scattered  up  and  down    the   country   a   large 
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number  of  Apples  which  have  been  raised  from 
pips  of  Blenheim  Orange.  They  are,  some  of  them 
excellent  Apples,  but  far  too  like  (and  not  superior 
to)  their  parent  to  deserve  a  distinctive  award  ; 
but  no  prudent  person  would  ever  dream  of  assert- 
ing that  they  were  absolutely  identical  with  it, 
though  they  are,  some  of  them,  so  like  it,  and  are 
so  constantly  mistaken  for  it.  as  to  be  practically 
indistinguishable  from  it."  Prettily  conceived  and 
prettily  expressed,  and  yet  there  is  little  parallel 
between  the  Grape  and  the  Apple.  The  old  popular 
Apple,  through  windfalls,  is  sowing  the  gardens 
and  orchards  with  seeds  year  by  year  ;  but  the 
Grape  is  off  the  seed  line  in  Nature,  and  most  of 
the  older  cultivators  have  known  more  or  less  of 
the  Black  Morocco,  which  has  several  synonyms. 
I  rever  knew  a  grower  to  sow  Black  Morocco, 
Black  Muscatel,  Bed  Muscatel,  Alicante,  Hors- 
forth  Seedling,  or  Mogul.  A  distinct  variety 
was  received  soma  years  since  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  —  "Morocco  Prince,"  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  "Black  Morocco"  and 
'Black  Prince,"  the  new  Vine  being  rather  better, 
but  with  most  of  the  pure  Morocco  qualities  in 
common.  Though  I  have  seen  and  handled  the 
"  Black  Morocco  "  Grape  many  times,  I  have  never 
seen  a  vinery  full  of  it,  nor  known  a  brisk 
demand  for  it  for  market  or  commercial  purposes. 
It  has  always  been  a  difficult  Grape  to  set  its 
berries  regularly,  and  perhaps  no  Vine  has  had 
more  combing  into  submissiveness,  into  regular 
sets,  with  a  dry  hand  skilfully  used  when  the  Vines 
are  blooming.  The  berries  are  also  apt  to  be  irregular 
in  form,  size,  and  colour.  Through  its  long  life  it  has 
been  known  as  oneof  the  most  difficult  Grapes  to  fur- 
nish a  regular  crop  of  bunches.  The  skin  is  thick, 
reddish-brown,  becoming  black  when  fully  ripe, 
beginning  to  colour  at  the  apex,  and  proceeding 
gradually  towards  the  stalk,  where  it  is  generally 
paler.  The  flesh  may  be  described  as  firm,  coarse, 
and  crisp,  and  at  laBt  sweet  when  finished  in  a  high 
temperature.  The  small  berries  are  mostly  without 
seeds,  the  large  generally  with  one.  The  two 
duplicate  seedlings  so-called  were  not  such,  but 
Vines  specially  well  grown  and  cultivated,  the  first 
by  Mr.  Appleby,  gardener  at  Horsworth  Hall,  near 
Leeds  ;  and  the  second  (Kempsey  Alicante)  by  Mr. 
Cox,  gardener  at  Kempsey  House,  Worcester. 
The  Morocco  Prince  is,  as  already  stated,  improved 
by  the  cross  ;  the  leaves  die  off  of  a  purple  tint,  and 
the  berries  set  well.  The  Vine  is,  however,  a  poor 
bearer,  though  the  flavour  is  vinous,  and  flesh  firm 
and  crackling.  With  a  threatened  resurrection  of 
the  old  "Black  Morocco,"  or  something  that  seems 
indistinguishable  from  it,  these  few  particulars 
may  prove  of  special  use  and  interest  at  the 
moment.  They  may  be  read  with  greater  avidity, 
as  many  who  crowded  the  Waverley  Market,  on 
November  15,  16,  and  17,  at  the  great  feast  of 
Chrysanthemums,  to  study  the  new  Vine  and 
Grape  "Diamond  Jubilee,"  found  it  for  some 
reason  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Galedonicus. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST.— There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, but  little  doubt  that  this  fell  disease  has 
spread  considerably  during  the  past  seaBon.  In 
many  gardens  from  which  it  has  been  absent  up  to 
the  present  year  its  ravages  are  now  only  too  appa- 
rent. I  have  noticed  that  in  numerous  cases  at 
Chrysanthemum  shows  plants  in  groups  and  in 
nurserymen's  exhibits  were  seriously  affected. 
This,  I  think,  shows  a  sad  want  of  consideration, 
since  plants  from  gardens  hitherto  exempt  from  the 
disease,  can  scarcely  fail  to  contract  it  from  pro- 
pinquity to  others  whose  leaves  are  covered  with 
bursting  spores.  _  Although  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  disease  is  spread  by  infection,  cases  occur 
in  which  it  has  appeared  where  the  possibility  of 
infection  seemed  so  remote  as  to  render  it  well  nigh 
incredible,  thus  lending  colour  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  certain  Chrysanthemum  growers  that 
the  disease  is  generated  spontaneously  [?],  One 
instance  of  this  will  suffice.  In  a  certain  deep 
south  Devon  valley  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
several  thousands  of  Chrysanthemums  are  grown. 
As  soon  as  the  rust  appeared  in  the. neighbourhood, 
and  the  virulence  of  its  attacks  had  been  demon- 
strated, it  was  determined  by  those  in  authority 
that  no  fresh  stock  should  be  admitted,  and  that 
propagation  should  be  effected  from  home-grown 
plants  alone.  Until  the  present  season  no  trace  of 
the  disease  was  found,  but  in  the  month  of  August 
it  was  discovered  that  a  batch  of  the  old  variety 
Flora,  which  had  for  years  been  grown  exclusively 
in  the  open  air  and  never  afforded  glass  protection, 
and  thus  would    be  naturally  presupposed  to  be  of 


the  hardiest  constitution,  had  contracted  the  rust. 
The  so-called  single-flowered  variety,  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Symons,  next  became  infected,  and  the 
disease  was  not  long  in  establishing  itself  on 
many  other  varieties.  Some,  however,  notably 
Mary  Anderson,  which  was  growing  in  the 
midst  of  affected  plants,  appeared  immune.  In 
the  case  here  alluded  to,  the  nearest  collec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  was  distant  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  a  high  and  wooded  hill, 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of  spores,  inter- 
vening between  the  two  spots.  It  is,  I  believe, 
generally  assumed  that  the  more  highly  nurtured 
varieties  are  most  prone  to  attacks  of  the  rust ; 
Modesto,  Mrs.  Weeks,  and  Australie,  being  cited 
in  131'oof  of  this  contention.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  presumably  hardiest  variety 
of  the  large  number  cultivated  was  the  first  to 
contract  the  disease.  Although  many  nostrums 
have  been  advocated  as  preventives  and  cures,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  have  proved  uniformly 
effectual  as  prophylactics  or  eradicators.  In 
conversations  with  large  exhibitors,  I  have  been 
informed  that  numerous  mixtures  had  been  assidu- 
ously used  without  effect,  and  that  even  the  daily 
sponging  of  the  affected  leaves  with  fungicide 
appeared  to  scarcely  retard  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  8.  W.  F. 

L/ELtA  DIGBYANA  AS  SEED  PARENT.— In  last 
week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  "Orchid  Notes  and 
Gleanings,"  mention  is  made  of  seedlings  of  Lielia 
Digbyana  (seed  parent)  x  Cattleya  Warscewiczii 
Sanderiana  in  the  collection  of  E.  Ashworth,  Esq., 


Fir;.  124.— buumus  coodalli. 


Wilmslow,  which  are  now  as  "green,  spherical 
bodies."  This  is  mentioned  under  the  assumption 
that  it  is  an  unique  instance  of  success  with  Ltelia 
Uigbyana  as  seed  bearer.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
At  Mr.  Thwaites'  suggestiou,  and  after  so  many 
recorded  failures,  with  little  hope  of  success,  I 
fertilised  two  flowers  of  L.-elia  Digbyana  last  year — 
one  in  July  with  pollen  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii, 
and  one  in  August  with  Cattleya  aurea.  Both 
crosses  were  successful,  and  the  capsules  duly 
ripened,  in  each  case  taking  just  one  year  in  the 
process.  On  examination,  there  were  clearly  two 
kinds  of  seed  in  each  capsule  ;  the  seed  next  the 
column  had  a  brownish  tinge,  and  was  sound,  as 
it  proved  when  sown  ;  while  that  next  the 
flower-stalk  was  white  and  fluffy,  and  did 
not  germinate.  About  one-third  of  the  seed  in 
each  capsule  had  the  power  of  germinating. 
The  hypothesis  is,  that  owing  to  the  abnormal 
distance  between  the  stigma  and  the  ovary  in 
L;elia  Digbyana,  the  pollen  tubes  become  exhausted 
in  the  conducting  tissue,  coming  into  contact  with 
and  fertilising  those  ovules  only  which  are  near  the 
entrance  into  the  ovary.  The  sound  seed  germi- 
nated freely  in  both  cases,  and,  with  reductions 
incidental  to  transplanting  and  insect  qourmandhe, 
we  are  now  left  with  a  considerable  number  of  each 
cross,  the  largest  plants  of  which  are  making  their 
third  leaf,  and  sending  out  roots,  and  we  are 
assured  of  carrying  them  over  the  dead  season.  An 
abiding  obstacle  to  the  easy  raising  of  Lielia  Dig- 
byana hybrids,  even  when  it  is  used  as  the  pollen- 
parent,  is  the  ripening  of  the  seed  near  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  ./.  M.  Blacl;  The  Gardens, 
Christchurch  Road,  Streatham. 

CAMELLIAS  IN  FRUIT. — I  enclose  a  few  fruits 
of  Camellias  from  the  open  ;  the  fruits  of  the 
striped  variety,  "  Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi,"  pro- 
duce fruits  similarly  striped  ;  and  a  semi-double 
red-flowered  variety  (I  do  not  know  its  name) 
bears   fruits  which   are   what   I   may  call  a  "self 


colour "  on  the  sunny  side.  Unfortunately,  the 
single  and  semi-double  varieties  have  not  fruited 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  peculiarity  of  Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi  is 
well  known,  but  I  have  not  previously  seen  or 
heard  of  it ;  and  thinking  it  may  possibly  be  of 
interest,  I  send  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
summer  of  last  year  was  hotter  than  the  past 
summer,  these  two  Camellias  have  fruited  much 
more  freely  this  autumn.  A .  G.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall.  [Figures  of  Camellia  fruits,  ripened  in 
the  open  air  in  Dorset,  were  given  in  our  volumes 
for  1S73  and  1SS-1.  The  stripes  on  the  capsule  of 
the  variety  ,with  striped  petals,  are  very  curious.  Ed.] 


BULIMUS    GOODALLI. 

The  annexed  figures  show  a  species  of  snail, 
specimens  of  which  were  kindly  sent  for  our 
inspection  by  a  correspondent  residing  in  Shrop- 
shire, who  found  them  in  some  pots  of  Amazon 
Lilies,  which  had  not  been  repotted  for  several 
years.  This  species  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  March  8,  1873,  from  specimens  found  in 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  Cucumber-house.  It  had  also 
been  found  in  a  garden  in  Suffolk.  It  is  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  should  be  sought  for  towards 
evening,  and  exterminated.  The  intruder  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  smaller  figures  in  our  sketch  represent 
the  shells  of  the  younger  creatures  ;  the  larger  ones 
are  about  twice  the  natural  size  (fig.  124). 


Law   Notes. 


THE  ALLEGED  SMOKE  NUISANCE  AT 
HEATON  MERSEY. 

At  the  Manchester  Chancery  Court,  on  Monday, 
November  19,  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  gave  judgment 
in  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  John  Leeman,  of 
West  Bank,  Heaton  Mersey,  against  Henry  Lovatt 
and  Robert  Stuart,  claiming  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  allowing  smoke  to 
escape  from  engines  employed  upon  certain  works 
at  Heaton  Mersey  in  such  volumes  as  to  cause 
nuisance  or  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  damage  the  shrubs  and  plants  in  his 
gardens  and  greenhouses. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  the  plaintiff  had  gardens 
occupying  13-i  acres  in  extent,  and  in  planting  and 
laying  them  out  he  had  spent  £4,000  or  £5,000. 
He  had  an  Orchid-house  where  there  was  a  very 
large  stock  of  Orchids,  said  to  be  very  valuable, 
and  he  had  also  vineries.  Mr.  Lovatt  was  the  con- 
tractor for  a  short  railway  line  intended  to  run 
into  the  Manchester  and  South  District  line,  at  a 
distance  of  about  170  yards  from  the  southerly 
houndary  of  the  plaintiff's  premises,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  was  the  engineer  employed  by  him  who 
was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  works. 
Their  operations  began  some  time  about  November 
last  year,  and  the  main  work  seemed  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  an  embankment  for  the 
purpose  of  running  the  line  over  the  line  of  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  and  over  the  Mersey. 
For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
soil  from  some  distance  by  means  of  an  engine  and 
trucks.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  works 
the  plaintiff  made  some  complaint,  but  there  was  no 
really  serious  complaint  until  April  and  May.  His 
solicitors  then  communicated  with  the  defendants, 
but  no  improvement  took  place,  and  a  writ  was 
issued.  An  injunction  was  obtained,  and  after  that 
the  nuisance  ceased,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
ground  for  complaint  against  the  defendants.  The 
action  having  now  come  on  for  trial,  the  question  was 
whether  substantial  damage  would  have  been  caused 
if  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action  had  been  allowed  to  continue.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  that  it  should  be  a  mere  casual  or 
temporary  nuisance,  because  everybody  must  put 
up   with   a   certain  amount  of   annoyance   arising 
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from  works,  or  otherwise  business  could  not 
proceed ;  but  the  law  was  quite  clear  that  no 
person  could  be  allowed  to  iuflict  substantial 
damage  upon  another  by  means  of  emitting  smoke 
or  anything  else  which  constituted  a  serious 
nuisance.  He  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  try 
the  case  on  the  ground  of  damage  to  an  excessively 
delicate  plant  like  an  Orchid,  but  he  proposed  to 
decide  it  simply  as  if  it  was  a  question  of  an 
ordinary  garden.  He  thought  it  was  clear  that  in 
April  and  in  the  first,  week  of  May  smoke  was 
issuing  from  the  defendant's  engines  in  such  quan- 
tities as  substantially  to  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  persons  in  the  plaintiff's  garden,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  if  continued  it  would  have  substan- 
tially injured  his  property,  although  the  injunction 
having  been  granted  and  the  nuisance  stopped, 
the  garden  had  now  recovered  itself,  and  there  was 
no  fatal  injury  done  to  any  of  the  shrubs.  He 
thought  that  the  plaintiff  was  quite  justified 
in  coming  to  the  court,  because  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  a  nuisance  of  that  kind  was  not 
bound  to  wait  until  irreparable  injury  was 
done  before  making  an  application  to  the  court. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  nuisance  did  not 
arise  from  any  defect  in  the  engines  themselves,  nor 
to  the  coal  used,  which  was  neither  a  common  coal 
nor  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal,  but  an  intermediate 
coal— a  hard  steam  coal  from  Nottingham— and 
therefore  it  was  probably  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  defendant's  servants.  After  examining  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given,  he  thought  the  only 
way  to  reconcile  it  was  that  the  defendant's  ser- 
vants, who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  engines,  had 
visited  a  public-house  said  to  be  five  minutes  away, 
and  to  save  themselves  trouble  had  thrown  coal 
upon  the  fire  and  shut  it  down  so  as  to  prevent  it 
burning  away  quickly,  and  the  result  was  that 
smoke  was  emitted.  The  plaintiff  had  made  out 
his  case  and  succeeded,  but  as  the  nuisance  had  now 
been  stopped,  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the 
defendants  under  the  penalty  of  an  injunction. 
There  would  be  a  declaration  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  bring  the  action,  and  was  entitled  to  an 
injunction.  There  would  be  liberty  to  apply  for 
the  injunction,  and  the  defendants  must  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action. 

A  Dispute  about  Prize  Money. 

At  the  Chesterfield  County  Court,  on  Friday, 
November  23,  His  Honour  Judge  Smyly,  Q.C.,' 
dealt  with  a  case  of  considerable  interest  to 
exhibitors  at  horticultural  shows.  An  action  was 
brought  by  William  Rigley,  an  exhibitor  at  the 
last  show  of  the  Dronfield  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Society,  to  recover  from  the  Society  the  sum  of 
£2  3s.,  being  the  amount  of  prize-money  awarded 
him  at  the  show  on  September  30  for  his  exhibits. 
Mr.  C.  Padley  appeared  for  the  Society,  and  the 
plaintiff  conducted  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Padley  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
that  plaintiff  won  prizes  to  the  amount  claimed,  but 
the  Society  contended  that  his  conduct  disqualified 
him  from  receiving  the  money. 

The  plaintiff,  in  the  course  of  his  cross  examina- 
tion, said  the  Asters,  Apples,  Marigolds,  in  respect 
of  which  he  won  prizes,  were  his  own  growing. 

A  copy  of  the  Society's  rules  was  put  in,  one  of 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  exhibits  must  be 
grown  by  the  exhibitor,  and  any  member  not  com- 
plying with  the  rule  was  liable  to  disqualification, 
expulsion  from  the  Society,  and  prosecution. 

Mr.  Padley  said  plaintiff  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  when  the  rule  was  drawn  up.  But  he 
exhibited  fruits  and  flowers  which,  on  his  own 
admission  before  the  whole  committee,  he  had  not 
grown. 

Plaintiff  argued  that  when  he  signed  the  entry- 
form,  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  abide  by  that  rule. 

His  Honour  :  Even  if  there  were  no  rules  at  all, 
surely  common  honesty  would  not  allow  you  to 
show  things  that  you  had  not  grown  yourself. 
That  simply  means  that  any  person  with  a  few 
shillings,  but  no  garden,  could  buy  specimens  and 


sweep  off  the  prizes.  Such  a  thing  would  not  be 
right  and  proper.  You  cannot  for  a  moment  claim 
those  prizes  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  you — 
a  member  of  the  committee,  too,  of  all  persons — 
showed  things  that  were  not  grown  by  you. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  had  been  cheated. 

His  Honour  :  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
you  have  tried  to  cheat. — A  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant Society  was  given.  Yorkshire  Courier, 
November  24,  1900. 


SOCI  ETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  20.— Present :  A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  Veitch,  Wilks  (Uev.),  A.  Sutton,  J.  HudsOD,  and 
Dr.  Masters. 

Oak  leaies.—Hev.  W.  Wilks  showed  additional  specimens 
illustrating  the  great  diversity  in  the  lobing  of  the  leaves. 
One  specimen  was  pectinate,  like  the  frond  ot  a  Blechnum. 

Dimorphic  Orchid. — Mr.  Harry  J.  Veiich  showed  a  spike 
bearing  flowers  like  those  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  above, 
and  blooms  of  O.  Wilckeanum  beneath.  The  specimeu  came 
from  Mrs.  Buiggs-Bury,  Bank  House,  Accrington.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  twofold  character  may  be  due  to  the  dis- 
sociation of  hybrid  characters.  The  plant  was  referred  by 
Mr.  Rolfs  to  Odontoglossum  Denisonee. 

Diseased  Peas  fro»i  Brmighty  Ferry.— Dr.  William  Smith 
reported  that  "  the  specimens  sent  were  attacked  by  the  Pea- 
mildew,  which  showed  as  a  white  mould  on  all  parts  ;  later, 
after  the  material  dried  up,  numerous  black  winter-fruits  of 
the  Erysiphete  group  of  fungi  confirmed  the  earlier  observa- 
tions. The  species  is  probably  Erysiphe  Martii,  Lev.,  although 
an  almost  similar  species  is  also  said  to  attack  Peas.  In  the 
summer  ot  1899  I  found  the  same  disease,  accompanied  by  the 
same  fungus,  on  garden  Peas  in  the  Lothians,  near  Edinburgh. 
Flowers-of-sulphur,  thoroughly  dusted  on  with  a  sulphur-putf 
or  bellows,  would  check  it.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  be  more  effective,  but  the  low  value  of  the  crop  raises  the 
question  wnether  it  would  pay  to  spray  the  plants  several 
times  each  season." 

It  was  stated  that  in  some  districts  the  cultivation  of  late 
varieties  was  given  up  owing  to  the  excessive  preva'ence  of 
.jnildew. 

Fruits  of  Pynts  japoniea  — Mr.  Divers  brought  from  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  gardens,  at  Belvoir,  fruits  of  this  species. 

Mr.  Hudson  remarked  that  they  made  very  good  jelly. 

Dr.  Masters  said  that  the  fruits  of  P.  Maulei  were  even 
better  for  that  purpose. 

Pea  with  a  double  plumule, — Mr.  Cuthbertson  sent,  through 
Dr.  Masters,  a  germinating  Pea  in  which  there  were  two 
cotyledons,  and  a  radicle  as  usual,  but  the  plumule,  instead  of 
being  single,  was  double.  Whether  that  doubling  arose  from 
the  formation  of  two  distinct  plumules  or  from  the  branching 
of  one,  was  not  obvious. 

Dr.  Masters  showed  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith, 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarity,  upon  which  he  made  some 
comments. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

Novemeer  S. — The  following  awards  were  made  on  the 
above  date  : 

First-class  Certificates. 

To  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanders  Peeter's  var.,  shown  by 
J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba,  and  C.  Gilmoune,fromS.GRATRix,Esq., 
Whalley  Range. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

To  Cattleya  x  Chloris,  shown  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bass, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Cypripedium  X  Tityus,  C  x  Minosa,  C.  X  insigne  raagnifi- 
cum,  and  C.  nitens  Wrigleyanum,  from  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
Bury. 

Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Gratrixae,  from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq., 
Whalley  Range. 

Cattleya  labiata  "Brazil,''  from  J.  Leeman,  Esq.,  Heaton 
Mersey. 

November  22.— O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Rogers),  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Cypripediums,  prin- 
cipally hybrids  ;  also  some  fine  varieties  of  C.  insigne  and 
C.  x  nitens.    A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Cypripedium  Swinburnei  magnificum,  and  C.  Leeanum 
var.  coiispicuum,  from  O  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury. 

Lalio-Cattleya  x  Cappei,  Southgate  var.,  from  Stanley, 
Ashton  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  "Catherine  Harding,"  from 
The  Stone  Orchid  Co.  (Sec,  Mr.  F.  Stevens). 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Leopoldii  (confirmed),  from 
T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambs,  and  W.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Stone. 


Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  aureum,  from  W.  Tnour- 
BON,  Esq.,  Stone. 

Odontoglossum  maculatmn  Thompsoni,  from  Mr.  P. 
Wi  iTHEHB,  OldTrafford. 

Pleiono  maoulata  alba,  from  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley. 

Odontoglossum  x  mulua  var.  Leopardianum,  and  O.  cris- 
pum var.  "  Orion,"  from  T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe. 

Silver-gilt  Medal. 
To  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  for  group. 


ROYAL    BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

November  15,  16,  and  17.— The  Society's  Annual  Chrysan- 
themum Show  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  above 
dates,  and  proved  successful  both  from  horticultural  and 
financial  points  of  view. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  hall  in  England  more  suitably 
adapted  for  a  Chrysanthemum  show  than  St.  James's,  and  the 
Society  must  be  congratulated  upon  their  enterprise  in 
seeking  to  establish  in  Manchester,  a  really  first-class  show. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  circular  form,  and  occupying  a 
space  not  less  than  80  square  feet,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Agnew, 
Fairhope,  Pendleton. 

G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  Adria  House,  Didsbury,  and  Jas. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Iiongfield,  Heaton  Mersey,  won  1st  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  specimen  plants. 

The  leading  class  for  incurved  blooms  was  won  by  E. 
Behrens,  Esq.,  Bettisfield  Tark,  Whitchurch,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacrb,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  was  2nd, 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct, 
was  shown  by  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
varieties,  nor  more  than  two  blooms  of  any  one  variety, 
E.  Behrens,  Esq.,  Bettisfield  Park,  Whitchurch,  was  1st; 
and  Mr.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  2nd. 

Mr.  F.  Vallis  won  premier  place  in  a  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms,  not  fewer  than  nine  varieties,  nor  more  than 
two  blooms  of  any  one  variety. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was 
from  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby. 

Jas.  Watts,  Esq.,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  won  a  1st  prize  for 
thirty-six  miscellaneous  cut  blooms. 

The  "Manchester"  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  John 
Wainwrioht,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  open  to  all  comers  (nurserymen 
excepted),  in  a  class  for  forty-eight  bloonu  (twenty-four 
Japanese,  twenty-four  incurved),  distinct,  was  won  by 
E.  Behrens,  Bettisfield  Park,  Whitchurch. 

Gold  Medals  Awarded  as  under: 
Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  for  Orchids. 
Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  miscellaneous 
flowering  plants,  and  a  beautiful  collection  of  Potatos. 
Mr.  Doe  gr.  to  Lord  Derby,  for  hardy  fruit. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  Pelargoniums, 
&c. 

Silver  Medals 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  for 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  HeatOD,  Bradford,  for 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  for  miscellaneous 
flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester,  for  mis- 
cellaneous flowering  plants. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

November  20.— A  largely  attended  meetiDg  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date.  The  president  of 
the  Association,  W.  C.  Burder,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presided. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  £. 
Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S  ,  of  Thompson's  Farm,  Golden 
Green,  Kent,  upon  the  experiments  carried  out  there  upon  the 
produce  of  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  by  the  scientific 
application  of  chemical  manures,  or  rather  their  use  in  con- 
nection with  farmyard-manure. 

In  a  racy  conversational  style  the  lecturer  gave  valu- 
able information  concerning  various  crops  upon  which 
experiments  were  made,  viz.,  Potatos,  Spring  Cabbage, 
Asparagus,  Broccoli,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  &c.  Showing  the 
successful  results  in  tabulated  forms  of  the  larger  produce  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chemicals  at  a  less  cost  per  acre  than 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  farmyard-manure  alone. 
,  The  lecture  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a  large  appre- 
ciative audience,  and  at  its  close,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  lecturer.  D.  R. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

November  20.— A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  room 
at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  above 
date.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  occupied  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Mills 
the  Vice-Chair.  The  attendance  was  good,  about  fifty  persons 
being  present.     The  secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
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T.W.  Burbidge,  MA,  ,Trini LyCollege  Botanical  Gnrlens,  Dublin, 
who  had  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  copies  of  his  two 
books,  Gardens  of  the  Sun  and  Horticulture.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Burbidge  for  his  valuable  present.  To  Mr. 
P.  Bunyard  was  also  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  useful 
present  of  six  dozen  exhibition  vases.  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys, 
gardener  at  The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  then  gave  a  concisely 
woyded  lecture-paper  entitled  Cattleyas,  but  including  in  its 
scope  Lielias,  and  Laslio-Cattleyas.  The  paper  touched  upon 
suitable  houses,  heating  and  ventilation,  composts,  pots  and 
potting  ;  the  treatment  of  imported  plants,  crossing  seedlings 
and  their  management,  cultivation  in  general,  insect  pests, 
and  diseases  and  their  remedies.  An  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  Mr.  Humphreys  for  his  excellent  lecture. 

A  fine  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  other  plants  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill;  by  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  showed  a  dish  of  Pear  Double  de  Guerre ; 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  vegetables. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  address  would  be  given  by 
Dr.  Brook  Ridley,  M.D.,  on  December  4,  the  subjec)  to  be 
u  Yews,  Historical  Trees,  Clipped,  and  Hedges."  J.  G. 


WAKGEAVE     GARDENERS'. 

November  21. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on 
Mie  above  date,  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  Colebv)  read  an  instruc- 
th-i  paper  on  "  South  Africa  and  its  Vegetation." 

The  general  fjrmation  of  the  country  was  explained  by 
reference  to  a  map  and  section  of  the  district  from  N.  to  S. 
The  seasons  and  almost  sudden  transformation  of  the  parched 
country  after  the  rains  into  a  "  Paradise  of  flowers,"  was  next 
described.  A  long  list  of  bulbous  aud  other  plants  which  are 
cultivated  by  us  under  glass,  there  grow  in  profusion  out-of- 
4oeys.  A  visit  to  Kew  Gardens  was  recommended,  as  the 
South  African  collection  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Mr.  M.  Brodie,  gr.  to  Svdney  Platt,  Esq.,  Wargrave  Hill, 
was  the  winner  of  the  Cultural  Certificate  for  the  six  best 
3>looms  of  Chrysanthemums.  Some  fine  flowers  were  staged. 
M.  C, 


READING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  21. — An  excsllent  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  Reading,  on  the  above  date.  The  cut 
ii>!ooros  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  former  year,  but 
groups  were  fewer  in  number. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  were  classes  for  berried 
plants.  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primulas,  Roses,  Orchids, 
Poinsettias,  Palms,  Cyclamens,  Begonias,  and  other  flowers, 
logether  with  numerous  classes  for  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Grapes.  Many  of  the  classes  were  thrown  open,  a  good 
many  were  open  to  amateurs,  and  many  were  open  only  to 
>ubscribers.  The  Reading  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  value  £15  15s.,  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  in  pots,  was  this  year  won  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser,  J.P.  In  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
*;*  square  feet,  open  to  subscribers  only,  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  again  won  by  Mr. 
Milton  Bode,  who  was  successful  in  1899.  Sir  Chas. 
Sussell,  Bart.,  took  a  1st  and  a  2nd  for  Grapes.  Among  the 
most  successful  local  exhibitors  were  Mr.  C.  Keyser,  Sir 
Oiarles  Russell,  Bart.,  Alderman  William  Berkeley  Monck, 
Mrs.  Bland-Garland,  Lower  Redlands ;  Mr.  Milton  Bode, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Mr.  W.  G.  Flanagan,  and  Mrs.  Austen, 
Whitley  Lodge. 

The  lady  amateurs  in  the  table  decoration  classes  made  an 
affective  show  with  epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums  and  baskets 
of  autumn  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries.  As  usual,  Mrs. 
BaivpEN  added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  show  by  a 
magnificent  floral  display  artistically  arranged  on  a  back, 
ground  of  dark  blue  velvet. 

The  attendance  in  the  evening  was  very  large,  the  crowd 
beiogso  tbick  in  every  part  of  the  building  that  promenading 
was  out  of  the  question. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemus.— 1st,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  J.P., 
Aldermaston  Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Gait);  2nd,  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  Greenlands  (gr.,  Mr.  Perkins);  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Berkeley 
Monck,  Coley  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Booker). 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  not  disbudded.— 1st 
jir'ze,  Society's  Gold  Medal  and  80».,  1st,  Mr.  W.  B.  Monck  ; 
Sal,  Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Cressingham(gr., Mr.  Chamberlain). 

Chrysanthemums,  Cut  Blooms  (Open). 

Twenty  -  four  incurved,  distinct  (Japanese  excluded).— 
3st,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  Fetcham  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Higgs) ;  2nd, 
Mr.  P.  Ralli,  Ashtead  Park. 

Twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct.— 1st,  Mrs.  Campion  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Christie. 

Twelve  incurved,  distinct  (Japanese  excluded).— 1st,  Mr.  A. 
Henderson,  M.P.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyseh. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct — 1st,  Mr.  R.  Ovey,  Henley  (gr., 
Mr  Smith);  2nd,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  Cole). 

T*elve  Japanese  blooms,  arranged  with  small  Ferns  and 
feliaje  plants.— 1st,  Mr.  R.  Moss,  Blackwater  (gr.,  Mr. 
Hunt);  2nd,  Mr.  Milton  Bode. 

Group  of  cut  Chrysanthemum-blooms,  arranged  with  any 
kind  of  Ferns  or  foliage,  to  illustrate  the  decorative  value  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Epergnes  or  glasses  for  holding  flowers 
allowed.— 1st,  Mr.  R.  Moss,  Fernhill ;  2nd,  Mr.  Milton  Bode  ; 
:ird,  Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan.  Extra  prize :  Miss  Bradley, 
lady  Warwick  Hostel. 

Table  Decorations  (Lady  Amateurs  only). 
Epergoe  of  Chrysanthemums.  —  1st,  Miss  Wilson;   2nd, 
ilUs  Bradley,  Lady  Warwick  Hostel. 


Basket  of  autumn  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries,  gr  >wn  out-of- 
doors.— 1st,  Miss  Phillips,  Abbott's  Walk,  Reading;  2nd, 
Miss  Bradley. 

Open  to  Subscribers  where  not  more  than  Two  Gar- 
deners are  Employed. 

Group  of  Chrysa.theniums  in  pots,  30  square  feet.  1st 
prize,  Gold  Medal,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  £3. 
An  edging  of  mo»s,  Fern,  or  small  foliage  plants,  permitted.— 
1st,  Mr.  Milton  Bode  ;  2nd,  Miss  Wallis,  Walmer,  Bath 
Road  (gr.,  Mr.  Hinton);  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Pole  Roith. 

In  tbe  classes  for  subscribers  employing  not  more  than 
two  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  open  classes,  there  were 
numerous  and  excellent  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums,  tabli 
plants,  Orchids,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Palms,  Begonias, 
Grapes,  and  hardy  fruit,  which  our  space  allows  us  only  to 


ABERDEEN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
ANTiaUARIAN. 

November  23.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Class-room,  Aberdeen 
Qnivers'.ty,  on  the  above  date.  Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
good  atteno  ance. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  R.  M.  CI  irk),  submitted  his  report, 
stating  that  there  were  now  202  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  winter's  work  had  been  very  satis- 
factorily completed.  The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
also  very  satisfactory.  The  income  for  the  year  was  £65  10s.  2d., 
leaving  a  balance,  after  meeting  expenditure,  of  £52  9s.,  or  aii 
increase  of  £23  over  the  balance  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  assisting  the  Buchan 
Field  Club  in  woiking  up  the  flora  of  the  Buchan  district  of 
Aberdeenshire,  but  that  was  practically  their  own  work  in 
their  own  district,  and  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen  Society 
were  welcome  to  the  printed  notes  on  the  subject,  and  might 
see  the  methods  on  which  the  work  proceeded. 

Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  appointed. 

Thereafter  Dr.  Trail  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
"  How  some  Plants  live,  and  the  Effects  on  their  Structure." 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  attenti  n,  and  at  the 
close,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Williamson,  the  Professor  was 
heartily  thanked. 


BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  23.  —  On  the  occasion  of  this  meeting,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Hemsley  on  "Ferns"and 
their  culture,"  in  which  some  valuable  information  was 
given,  especially  on  the  raising  of  Ferns  from  spores,  the 
selection  of  fertile  fronds,  and  treatment  previous  to  sowiDg. 
being  explained.  The  lecturer  said  that  he  never  had 
favoured  an  elaborate  preparation  of  pots  or  soil,  he  never  ussd 
any  crocks,  but  simply  filled  pans  with  good  clean  loam, 
surfaced  with  powdered  crocks  and  charcoal.  Unless  a  cross 
was  desired,  great  care  was  necessary  in  sowing  so  that  only 
one  variety  was  sown  in  one  pan,  or  the  stronger  growing 
species  or  varieties  would  choke  the  weaker  ;  and  a  position 
where  plenty  of  light,  but  no  direct  sun  light  reached  the 
pans  was  very  desirable.  Pricking-off  and  potting  were  care- 
lullydetailed  ;  also  propagating  by  bulbils,  rhizomes,  stolons, 
and  division.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  great  evil  in  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns  arose  from  the  direction  to  afford  plenty 
of  water,  plenty  of  shade,  and  plenty  of  pot-room,  whereas 
there  was  no  class  of  plants  which  resented  excess  in  these 
directions  sooner  than  Ferns. 

Manure  was  recommended  for  healthy  plants  in  active 
growth,  but  in  small  quantities  only.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer. 


READING  &  DISTRICT    GARDENERS'. 

The  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Turton,  the 
well-known  gardener  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  at 
the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  entitled  "  Wall 
Fruit  Trees."  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Turton.  The  exhibits  included  a  number  of  Sutton's  Selected 
Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  a  basket  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Blue  Imperatrice  Plums,  from  Mr.  Stanton. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

(Annual  Dinner). 

November  28.— The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last.  There  was  a  moderate  attendance, 
ncluding  a  few  ladies.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  former  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  was  supported  on  his  right  by  Sergeant  H.  G.  Bourne, 
member  of  the  Hospital  Corps  serving  with  the  Natal  Army, 
and  a  member  of  the  Wood  Green  Horticultural  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present, 
and  containing  an  appreciative  reference  to  the  services  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  who,  at  very  great 
trouble,  and  some  personal  expense,  made  an  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show,  of  which  the  English  Society 


was  proud.     Mr.  R.  D^an,   the  Society's  secretory,  also  read 
several  telegrams  from  members  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

After  the  Royal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  the  Chairman 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  ''The  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society."  He  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  know 
that  the  Society  had  made  splendid  headway  during  the  year. 
The  public  was  not  tired  of  the  autumn  flower,  nor  of  the 
large  shows.  There  was  still  plenty  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  cultivators  and  exhibitors.  The  two  shows  already 
held  during  the  present  season  had  been  very 
successful,  and  incurved  flowers  had  been  exhibited 
especially  well.  There  were  now  837  members,  and  143 
affiliated  Societies,  including  one  in  Germany,  one  in  Denmark, 
and  fourteen  in  the  Colonies.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
more  careful  system  now  practised  by  the  Floral  Committee 
when  appraising  the  value  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  it  was  said  that  during  the  present  season  that 
hody  had  awarded  seventeen  First-class  Certificates  and 
eight  Awards  of  Merit,  besides  several  Commendations. 
The  Society  has  now,  said  the  Chairman,  a  reserve  fund 
of  £100.  In  a  concluding  appeal  to  all  the  members 
to  sink  any  differences  that  there  may  now  be  or  that 
may  possibly  arise,  and  unite  in  helping  forward  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sander  said  that  the  Society 
had  the  sympathy  aud  support  of  the  horticultural  public 
an!  of  the  popular  public. 

"  The  Doiors  of  Special  Prizes''  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilkins,  the  Society's  treasurer,  who,  after  heartily 
thankiDg  those  gentleman  who  had  assisted  the  Society  in 
the  past  by  offering  special  prizes  for  competition,  pleaded 
that  they  were  always  more  useful  to  the  Society  if  unac- 
companied by  embarrassing  conditions.  The  "Donors" 
included  Sir  E.  Saunders,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  P.  Waterer, 
J  T.  Simpson,  H.  Deverill,  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Webb  &,  Sons,  R.  Sydenham,  and  C.  W.  Richardson. 
This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson,  who 
will  next  season  offer  a  special  prize  for  the  premier  incurved 
bloom,  as  well  as  tor  the  premier  Japanese. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  the  interesting  ceremony 
was  commenced  of  presenting  the  National  Challenge  Trophy, 
Holmes  Memorial  Cups,  and  Medals  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  and  of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
won  at  the  November  exhibition. 

The  National  Challenge  Trophy  was  won  by  the  winners  of 
last  year,  the  Portsmouth  and  District  Horticultural  Society, 
but  their  representative,  Mr.  Berry,  was  unable  to  be  present 
to  receive  the  handsome  trophy. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Cup,  oflered  for  the  best  collection 
of  tnirty-six  incurved  blooms,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Higgs,  of 
Fetchani  Park  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  who,  we  believe,  has 
won  this  honour  on  two  preceeding  occasions.  He  received 
quite  an  ovation,  as  did  also  the  youthful-looking  Mr.  Vallts, 
of  the  Bromhara  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  who  was  presented 
with  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  collection 
of  fjrty-ei^ht  Japanese  blooms.  This  exhibitor  was  cheered 
to  an  echo  as  he  again  approached  the  Chairman  to  be  given 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Gold  Medal  that 
he  won  with  the  £2d  prize  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  tor  the 
best  sixty  blooms  shown  in  vases,  and  further,  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Siciety  awarded  in  this  class 
to  what  the  French  deputation  rightly  considered  to  be  the 
best  exhibit  in  the  show.  Then  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Norman  Davies,  and  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals  awarded  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  to  non-competitive  exhibitors. 

Other  toasts  included  "The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Officers,  Auditors,  and  Committees  of  the  Society,"  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jos.  Lake,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  T.  Bevan 
(Ohainmn  of  the  Floral  Committee),  and  H.  J.  Jones,  "The 
Ladies,"  "The  Visitors,"  "The  Chairman,"  and  "The 
Press." 

Mr.  Harman  Payne,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Chair- 
man," related  some  interesting  incidents  in  the  experience  of 
the  Society's  deputation  to  Paris. 

The  tables  were  freely  decorated  with  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  loom  itself  with  fine  Palms.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
donors  of  these,  and  of  the  fruits  for  dessert. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'. -The  subject  under 
discussion  on  November  4  was  '■Herbaceous  Flowers  for 
Exhibition,"  the  essayist  being  Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son's  Nurseries.  Mr.  W.  Andrews, 
Superintendent  Gardener  to  the  Exeter  City  Corporation, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  value  of  herbaceous  plants,  said 
Mr.  Hemsley,  was  not  fully  appreciated.  They  were,  most 
of  them,  hardy  free  flowering  perennials,  and  were  easily 
grown.  As  cut  flowers,  tLey  were  well  adapted  for  home 
decoration,  for  they  were  lasting  and  easily  arranged.  By  a 
judicious  selection  and  a  fairly  long  open  border,  plants 
might  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Speaking 
of  the  staging  of  herbaceous  flowers  at  exhibitions,  he  de- 
plored the  fact  that  they  were  often  huddled  together  in 
boxes,  whereas  if  they  were  arranged  as  a  parterre  or  bank, 
or  4-foot  border,  a  pieturesque  arrangement  could  easily  be 
made  at  a  summer  show.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
S.  Radley  exhibited  an  ingenious  set  of  ten  tubes  for  showing 
heibaceous  fl  nvers  in.  The  set  of  six  fitted  into  each  other  in 
telescope  fashion,  and  when  enclosed  presented  only  one 
tube.  The  foot  was  a  tin  disc,  with  a  groove  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  tube  slid  easily,  the  disc  being  in  proportionate 
sizes,  aud  when  put  together  making  a  parcel  not  bigger  than 
a  tea-saucer.  The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  and  its 
advantage  in  packing  was  apparent,  more  particularly  to 
those  who  had  had  experience  in  staging  and  packing  against 
time  at  flower  shows. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ghlswick,  London,  for 
the  period  November  18  to  November  24,  1900.  Height 
above  nea-tevel  24  feet. 
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Son.  IS 
Mon.  19 
Toes.  20 
Wed.  21 
Tho.  22 
Fri.  23 
Sat.    24 


N.N.E. 
N.N.E. 
N.N.E. 

N.N.E. 
N.N.W 
S.S.E. 
S.S.E. 


deg.|deg.  deg.  (leg. 
IS-S  40  2  4'.'  0  40  6 
41-9  87-9  45  0  39  0 
42  4  40  s  (5-o's7'l 
43-1  41-9  4 J  S  40  t'- 
420,40  S45  S  41  9 
33  2  32  4  4.'  7  29  5 
42  9  41-0  49  4  30  7 


Means... 


41  3  39-3  47  1  37  1 
J I         I         I 


ins.  deg.'deg. 
...  li-749'1 
...  44  9  48*0 
M'S  IS-S 
W  843  1 
15  2  is  1 


0-2!' 


s B 

a.  < 

s  s 


deg.  deg. 
51  9  35  9 
51-7  33-8 
51 *6  32-5 
51-8  35  6 
.1  ;  I 
43  6  47-9,50  0  22  0 
-12  3  47  3  507  21  6 


Tot 

0-29  14-44S  2  51*3i31  9 


Remarks.  —  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  dry  and 
dull,  with  cold  winds,  mostly  from  the  north-east. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  November  17,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  wtnther  during  this  period,  althcugh  very  cloudy  anl 
dull,  has  been  fairer  over  the  Kiogdom  generally  than  lor 
some  time  past.  This  was  especially  the  case  over  the  north- 
west of  Great  Britain,  where  the  rain  Hall  was  very  slight. 

"The  temperature  was  belnv  the  mean  in  most  districts, 
but  just  equal  to  it  in  England,  E.  and  N.E.  In  Ireland  the 
deficit  was  as  much  as  5°.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded,  as  anile,  towards  the  end  oF  the  period,  and  ranged 
from  56°  in  the  Chancel  Islands,  and  55"  in  Ireland,  S., 
to  47°  in  Scotland,  E.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  occurred 
during  the  early  days  of  the  week  in  the  north,  but  a  few 
days  later  at  the  more  southern  stations.  They  ranged  from 
23°  in  Scotland,  N.  and  W. ,  and  Ireland,  N.,  to  29°  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  aud  England,  N.E.,  and  to  57  in  the 
Channel  Islands.     The  changes  were  frequent. 

"  The  rain  Jail  was  rather  more  than  the  mean  in  Scotland,  E. 
and  Ireland,  S.,  and  jun  equal  to  it  in  the  Channel  Islands  ; 
in  all  other  districts  there  was  a  dehcit. 

''The  bright  sumMne  was  deficient  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  exceeded  the  mean  for  the  time  of  year  in 
England,  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  also  in  Scotland,  W.  and  N. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  37  in 
England.  S.W.,  to  13  in  England,  S.,  12  in  Scotland,  E.,  and 
to  5  in  England,  N.E." 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  NOVEMBER  29. 

e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  tb« 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Plants  is  Pots. 

s. 

Adiantums,  p.  doi.     5 

Arbor- vitaa,  var.  ,doz.   6 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Cannas,  per  4ozen  18 
Orotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  perdoi.  0 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen       ...    4 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

0-  7  0  I  Perns,     small,    per 

0-36  0  I      100  4  0-60 

0-36  0  ]  Ficus  elaataca,  each    16-76 
0-10  6    Foliage  plants,  var., 

0    —  each         10-50 

0-30  0    Lily  of  Valley,  each    19-30 
0-10  0    Lycopodiums,  doz.    8  0-40 

Marguerites,       per 

0-30  0        dozen       8  0-12  0 

0-18  0  Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
0-36  0  Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
0-18  0  Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 
0-18  0        —  Ivyleaf,perdoz.   8  0-10  0 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 
0-18  0 


Cut  Flowers, 

Ac— Avfrage  Wholesale  Prices. 

t.  <!.  5,  d. 

S.  d.  s.  d. 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

Maidenhair      Fern, 

bunch 

1  C-  2  0 

per  doz.  tranches 

4  0-80 

Carnations,  per  doi. 

Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

blooms    ... 

10-20 

bunches  

2  0-40 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen 

9  0-12  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz. 

Eucharis,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

bunches  

4  0-60 

Gardenias,  per  doi. 

1  6-  2  6  [ 

Odoiitoglossums,  per 

Lilium  Harrlsil,  per 

dozen       

4  0-80 

dozen  blooms     ... 

4  0-00 

Roses,     Red,      per 

Lilium  lancifolium 

doien       

10-80 

album,  per  dozen 

—  Tea,  white,  p«r 

blooms     

16-30 

dozen 

10-30 

Lilium  rubrum,  per 

—  Safrauo,        per 

rlozen       

3  0-50 

dozen 

10-20 

Lilium  longitiorum, 

—  Catherine  Mer- 

Der  dozen 

4  0-00 

met,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

Lily  of  Valley,  per 

Smilax,  per  hunch 

3  0-50 

doz.  bunches     ... 

Q  0-12  0 

Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

1 

blooms 

0  3-06 

Fruit.— 

\veraoe  Wholesale  Prices 

8.  d.  S.  d. 

*.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,       English, 

Grapes,  Alnieira.brlF. 

16  0-25  0 

per  bushel — 

Lemons,  case 

8  0-15  0 

cookers,  large   ... 

2  6-40 

Lychees,  new,  pkt. 

1  0    — 

various     

1  6-  3  0  J 

Medlars,  case 

2  6    — 

Cox's,  in  sieves... 

3  0-40; 

Melons,  each 

16-30 

Kings,  bush. 

3  0-  4  0  ' 

Orangps,    Tenerifle, 

Blenheims,  bush. 

3  0-50 

case     

2   6-  6  0 

Ribstons,   bushel 

4  0-60 

—  Murcia,  case    .. 

7  6-11  0 

—   Nova      Scotia, 

—  Tangieiine,  box 

10-13 

per  barrel 

12  0-16  0 

—  Jall'a,  case 

lu  0    — 

—  Califoinian,  per 

Pears,  home  grown 

box 

7  0  10  0  , 

in  sieves 

3  0-40 

Bananas,  bunch    .. 

6  0-10  0 

—  stewing,  crates 

4  0-40 

—  loose,  per  doz. 

1  O-  1  0 

—  Californian, half- 

Cobnuts,  lb. 

OS    - 

case,  and  Glnut 

Cranberries,  case  ... 

15  0    — 

Morceau 

15  0     - 

—  quart 

0  7    — 

—  French,     Glout 

—  Russian  kegs  ... 

1  9    — 

Morceau,  crates 

4  6-66 

Chestnuts,  per  bag... 

8  0-14  0 

Persimmons  or  Kaki, 

—  Italian,    ,, 

12  0-17  0 

per  doz. 

16-30 

Grapes,      Alicante, 

Pines,  each 

2  6-  4  6 

per  lb 

0  0-13 

Quinces,  per  sieve 

16-26 

—  Oolmar,  A 

i  a-  i  i) 

Sapucaia  nuts,  lb.  . 

13    — 

B      

0  S-  1  c 

Walnuts.  Grenoble, 

—  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

2  6-30 

per  bag 

6  0-66 

B.,  per  lb.... 

13-19 

—  in  bags,  large... 

10  U-14  0 

Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

Lettuce,       French 

per  doz. 

2  6-40 

Cabbage,  doz.. 

0  10-1  0 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  10-16 

—  English       Cos, 

—  Htachys      or 

per  score        .  . 

10-20 

Chinese,  per  lb. 

OS    - 

Mint,      \  er     '1"z. 

Beans,  dwf.  Madeira 

buncher,  new... 

Os- 

per bkt. 

3  0-40 

Mushrooms,  nonse, 

—  Ch.  Islds.,dwf., 

per  lb 

lo    — 

new,  per  lb.    ... 

10-13 

Onions,      picklers, 

—  French,  pkts.... 

0  6-07 

per  sieve 

3  0- 

Beetroots,  bushel.. 

10-16 

—  per  bag 

3  0-36 

Beet,  per  dozen    ... 

0  6    — 

—  cases 

6  0-76 

Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

—  Engli  h,  p.  cwt. 

sieve     

0  6-13 

bag 

4  0-46 

Cabbage,  tally 

10-16 

Parsley,  12  bunc-be. 

1   C-   1   15 

—  dozen 

0  6    — 

—  per  sieve 

0  6-09 

Carrots,  12  bunches 

16    — 

Parsnips,    in    cwt. 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 

bags 

2  f-  3  0 

bags     

2  0-26 

Pofatos,  per  ton  ... 

75  0100  0 

Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

10-20 

Radishes,    per    12 

—  tally     

4  0-80 

bunches  

1  C-  1  6 

Celeriac,  per  dozen 

11-20 

Salad,    small,  pun- 

Celery,' doz.  bndls. 

10  0-12  0 

uets,  per  dozen 

I   3     — 

—  unwashed,  doz. 

7  0-90 

Savoys,  per  doz.  ... 

0  6-10 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 

0  3    — 

—  per  tally 

2  0-4  0 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

1  0     — 

Shallots,  new.p.  lb. 

0  3    — 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 

2  0-46 

Spinach,  per  si  eve... 

0  6-00 

Endive,  new  French, 

—  bushel 

1  C-  1  6 

per  dozen 

10-16 

Tomatos,    English, 

—  English,  score . 

1  0    — 

new,  per  12  lb. 

50    - 

Garlic,  new,  lb.    ... 

0  3    — 

—  Channel  IslandB, 

Horseradish,    Eng- 

per lb. 

0  3     — 

lish,  bundle    ... 

16-20 

—  Canary  deeps... 

3  0-40 

—  foreign,  r>,  bdle. 

0  9-10 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

16-20 

—  loose,  per  doz. 

19    — 

—  in  bags.. 

2  0-26 

Leeks,    per    djien 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 

1  6    — 

bunches 

0  4-06 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  Novi  m&i  r  28.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
tho  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —  Apples,  Canao  iai. 
Kings,  10s.  in  IS*,  ptr  barrel;  Greenings,  Baldwins,  Spies, 
&c,  lis.  to  15s.  do.  ;  United  States,  various  sorts,  9*. 
to  14s.,  do.  ;  Boston,  lis.  to  Us.  do.  ;  Pears,  Magnifiques, 
three  layers,  lis.  to  13s.  per  crate  ;  Bou  Coeurs,  three  layers, 
7s.  do.  ;  Case  Pears,  Glout  Morceau,  3j's,  40's,  48's,  5s.;to  7s.  ; 
do.,  00's  and  TO's,  4s.  ■  d  to  5s.  Gd.  ;  Easter  Btuire,  5s.; 
Californian,  10s.  to  16s,  per  box  ;  Oranges,  J  a  (las,  10s.  BS. 
per  case;  Malaea,  vaiious  counts,  8s.  Qd.  to  10s.  Gd.  ptr 
box ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Almeira, 
sound,  14s.  to  22s.  per  barrel ;  do,,  showing  slight  waste,  7s.  te 
12s.  do.  ;  wasty,  2s.  to  Qs.  do. ;  Bananas,  extra,  !>s.  to  10s.  per 
bunch;  No.  1,  7s.  to  Ss.  do.  :  No.  2,  5s.  to  6s.  do.;  Lemons, 
Messina,  300's,  10s.  to  lis. ;  360's,  Ss.  Gd. ;  finest  other  quali- 
ties, 5s.  Qd.  to  7s.  Qd.  per  case ;  Tomatos,  Canary  deeps, 
finest,  os.  Qd.  to  Qs.  per  bos  ;  others,  3s.  to  4s.  ;  Mushroom* 
Is.  Qd.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Liverpool  :  iXowmher  -^.—Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Lynn  Gray,  3s.  4d,  to  3s.  Sd.  ;  Bruce,, 
3s.  Gd.  to  4s. ;  Up  to-Date,  3s.  -id.  to  3s.  10(7.  ;  Main  Orop( 
3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  3d.  per  dozen  bunches 
Swedes,  Is.  2^.  to  Is.  4d.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  Qd.  to  Sd.  pec 
dozen  bunches,  and  2s.  3i.  to  3s.  3d.  per  cwt  ;  Onions, 
English,  5s.  to  Gs.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  foreigo,  3s.  to  Ss.  6d.  do.  ; 
Parsley,  4d.  to  Qd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cauliflowers,  Kd.  to 
2s.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  Gd.  to  10d.  do. ;  Celery,  Sd.  to  Is.  Qd. 
do.  St.  John's :  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  do., 
new,  Sd.  per  lb  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Ga\ 
per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Ad.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  Pines,  EnglislL, 
4s.  to  Gi.  each  :  Apples,  Id.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Pears,  2d.  to  id. 
do.;  Tomatos,  Qd.  do.;  Asparagus,  Is.  per  bundle;  Cucum- 
bers, Qd.  each;  Mushrooms,  Is.  Ad.  per  lb.  Birki uheud : 
Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  Qd.  each; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  Qd.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d".  to 
Sd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  do. ;  Filberts  10cZ.  do. 


Remarks.— Prune-Plums  are  now  past,  but  there  are  a  few 
on  the  market  unsaleable,  owiDg  to  their  condition.  Some 
Brazil  pods  are  on  sale  at  9s.  per  dozen.  "Grape  fruits"  from 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  boxes  of  40  to  60,  realistd  12s.  per  box. 
Figs  are  now  over  for  the  season.  The  TeneiirTe  Oranges  vary 
considerably  in  numbers  and  size. 

Potatos. 
Potatos :  Various  sorts,  75s.  to  100s 
50  kilo.,  2s.  9d.  to  3s  9d.  John  Bath,  35 
Covent  Garden. 


per  ton  ;  foreign  bags, 
£  34,  Wellington  Street, 


SEEDS. 

London  :  November  29.  — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seel 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E  , 
report  a  thin  attendance  on  to-day's  maikef,  with  a  paucity 
of  transactions.  Ju&t  now  scarcely  any  attention  is  being 
given  to  either  grass  or  Clover-seeds,  mpanwhiie  full  prices 
are  asked  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed.  There  is  no  alteration 
this  week  in  either  Tares  or  Rye.  As  regards  Canary-seed,  an 
improved  feeling  is  »hown,  but  lower  rates  are  accepted  for 
Hempseed.  Peas  and  Haricots  present  a  firm  market,  whilst 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  Longpoi,  ^Vinds'r,  Canadian 
Wonder,  and  Scarlet  Runner  Be'.ns. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  November  24,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  The«« 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oats 

s.      d. 

25  8 

26  2 
16       7 

.       d 

27      2 
25     10 
17       0 

i.    d 

+     1       « 
-     0       4 
4-0       5 

Trade  Notice. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  who  left  the  Roya:? 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  1891,  and  for  the  past  five  and  & 
half  years  has  been  manager  to  Messrs.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  intends  to 
commence  business  as  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman 
on  January  1,  1901,  at  Riverside  Nursery,  Nortt 
Station  Road,  Colchester. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Thos.  Tucker,  as  Gardener  to  G.  S.  Walmslky,  Est. 
Shrubshill  Place,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 

Mr.  David  Fowler,  for  the  la^t  three  and  a  half  yeors  -a< 
Gardener  to  the  late  Sir  George  Long  Beaumont  Poitf»«, 
Windsor,  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Batemen,  Shobdon  Ocwart* 
ShobdOD,  Hcietordshire. 

Mr.  T.  Mokant,  as  Gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  Moot- 
lands,  Bitterne,  near  Southampton. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Clark    Bros.    &    Co.,   f5.   Scotch  Street,   Carlisle  — Forest, 
Ornamental  and  Fruit  Tiees,  Rt  ses,  &c. 

Hogg  &    Kobertsos,  22,  Mary  Strett,  Dublin— Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c. 

F.  Roemer,  Quedlinberg,  Germany— St  eds. 
Geo.    Pvke.    Denver   Nurseries,    Topsham,    Devon  — £el  ct 
Hardy  Fruits. 

HOULPSWORTHS     PATENT     BARROW      COMPANY,      P»lk       I  »»", 

Keighley.— Various  New  Bearings  and  Wheels  for  Barn. »  e. 
Hogg  &  Wood.  Coldstream,  N.B.—  N'irsery  Stock  of  T.ew 
and    Shrubs,    Clematis,    Eoses,    Rhododendrons,    F>i^; 
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Begonia  Leaves  Damaged  :  J.  S.  The  rusty- 
looking  appearance  on  the  Begonias  is  common  in 
autumn  and  winter,  especially  where  the  plants 
are  kept  too  moist,  and  too  far  from  the  roof- 
glass.  Remove  the  bad  leaves,  place  the  plants 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  apply  less  water. 
.Sometimes  the  appearance  is  due  to  the  attack 
of  mites,  for  which  tobacco-water  may  be  used. 

Books  :  W.  F.,  Sweden.  In  the  English  language, 
one  of  the  best  is  Bull's  Herefordshire  Pomona. 
It  is,  doubtiess,  unattainable,  except  at  the 
second  -  hand  bookshops.  An  unillustrated 
Manual  is  one  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Fifth 
Edition,  published  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  As  a  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  get  Fruit  Farming  for 
Profit,  by  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone  (F.  Bun- 
yard,  29,  Week  Street). 

Bracken  :  A.  B.  Cut  the  bracken  root-masses  as 
sods  of  1  foot  square  and  deep,  and  plant  in 
deeply-dug  sandy-land  at  the  same  depth,  and 
closely  or  wide  apart  as  may  be  desired.  If  the 
land  is  poor,  work-in  peat  or  leaf-mould  with  the 
staple  iD  filling-in  round  the  clumps.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  undertaken  late  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  diseased  : 
A.  B.  "Your  plant  is  attacked  by  a  fungus 
called  Helminthosporium.  The  disease  was 
figured  and  described  in  our  issue  for  August  21, 
1886.  All  diseased  leaves  must  be  removed  and 
burnt  forthwith.  Sulphuring  will  do  good,  as 
will  sulphide  of  potassium  applied  at  the  rate  of 
J-oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  used  by  means  of  a 
spray-syringe.  Plants  badly  affected  should  be 
burnt. 

Cattleya  laeiata  :  N.  D.  L.  Your  flower  has 
three  sepals,  three  petals,  a  lip,  and  a  column, 
with  a  petal-like  out-growth,  otherwise  normal. 
The  additional  petals  are  probably  due  to  aug- 
mentation of  their  number,  not  to  any  change  in 
the  stamens. 

Chrysanthemum-  bdds  Injured:  H.W.N.  You 
have  sent  four  different  kinds  of  insects,  viz.  : 
1,  two  species  of  plant-bugs  ;  2,  the  common 
cuckoo  spit  insect ;  3,  the  larva?  of  a  beneficial 
Dipterous  insect.  1,  has  probably  caused  the 
injury  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  go  over  the  plants 
once  or  twice  a  week,  giving  them  a  tap  with  the 
hand  over  a  bag- net,  or  similar  contrivance, 
which  would  catch  any  falling  insects.  As  a 
preventative,  isolate  your  plants  from  all  other 
vegetation. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  W.  W.,  Yelverton. 
Yours  is  a  very  bad  case  of  Chrysanthemum- 
rust,  caused  by  a  fungus  (Puccinia  Hieracii), 
and  figured  and  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
October  8,  1898,  p.  269.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  your  plants,  the  plants  will  be 
entirely  free  from  the  disease,  but  may  become 
inoculated  with  it  again  by  bodies  produced  by 
the  winter  spores.  Burn  all  the  leaves  and 
shoots  that  you  remove  from  the  plants.  During 
next  spring  you  should  spray  your  young  plants 
occasionally  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phide at  the  proportion  of  one  hall- ounce  of  the 
sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Chrysanthemums  :  G.  S.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  twelve  distinct  varieties  with  success, 
you  should  cultivate  at  least  double  that  number 
of  varieties  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  varieties  may  not  be  the  very  best,  for 
all  such  opinions  are  arbitrary,  and  there  is  much 
room  for  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  well-grown 
blooms  of  any  one  of  them  are  sufficiently  good 
to  include  in  collections  of  twenty-four  or  twelve 
blooms  : — Le  Grand  Dragon,  Madame  Carnot, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Calvat  1899,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Eva  Knowles, 
Mr.  Carrington,  Australie,  B.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Viviand 
Morel,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Simplicity,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, M.  Louis  Remy,  and  Phoebus.  A  few  of 
■the  varieties    which  have  been  exhibited   this 


autumn  for  the  first  time  should  also  be  obtained, 
notwithstanding  that  their  cultivation  during 
the  first  season  must  needs  be  more  or  less 
experimental. 

Correction.  —In  the  account  of  Iris  urmiensis,  at 
p.  373,  the  flower  is  unfortunately  described  as 
crimson,  instead  of  primrose  coloured  ;  and  Iris 
Gatesi  was  spelled  incorrectly  as  I.  Gartesi. 

Erica  hyemalis  failing:  W.  B.  If  the  plants 
were  well-grown  purchased  plants  recently 
acquired,  the  failure  of  the  buds  might  arise 
from  the  change  from  one  place  to  the  other  ;  or 
the  change  from  cold  frame  to  warm  house  might 
have  caused  it.  A  very  slight  degree  of  warmth 
above  the  temperature  of  a  cold  greenhouse  is  all 
that  should  be  given  in  hastening  the  flowering 
of  Ericas.  If  the  plants  had  been  allowed  to  get 
dry,  we  think  the  foliage  would  have  shown  it. 
Fogs  sometimes  cause  failure  of  this  kind. 

Garden-apprentice  :  L.  S.  D.  In  the  absence  of 
an  indenture,  we  think  that  you  could  not  retain 
the  lad,  after  he  had  given  a  rather  long  notice 
to  quit  the  service  ;  which,  however,  he  after- 
wards shortened  to  one  week.  You  would  not 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  him  his  wages  for 
the  time  that  he  continued  to  do  his  work 
properly. 

Gardening  Clubs,  &c.  :  E.  Hicjgins.  The  in- 
formation required  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Garden  Annual,  published  by  W.  Robinson, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Insects  :  S.  Kerry.  The  grubs  are  those  of  the 
common  garden  swift  moth  (Hepialis  lupulinus), 
closely  allied  to  the  species  you  suggest  as  causing 
the  injury.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  this  pest 
to  attack  the  roots  of  Pjeonies,  and  other  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  we  have  frequently,  in  past 
years,  called  attention  to  its  ravages  and  treat- 
ment. 

Insects  :  F.  G.  S.  The  grubs  of  the  cockchafer — 
very  destructive. 

Iris  K^empferi  :  Constant  Reader.  Plant  the 
roots  close  to  water,  but  not  in  ground  that  ,is 
under  water  for  any  length  of  time.  The  side  of 
a  watercourse  or  ditch,  lake,  or  the  like  would 
be  a  suitable  spot.  Soil  not  particular,  but  that 
which  is  peaty  and  slightly  sandy  suits  the 
plant  best. 

Lime  Roots  :  /.  R.  W.  The  roots  are  attacked 
with  the  spawn  of  a  fungus  which  is  killing  the 
bark  and  young  wood.  Perhaps  the  trees  were 
out  of  health  before  the  fungus  came.  Fruit 
shortly. 

Moss  on  Lawn  :  S.  L.,  Croydon.  See  our  issue  for 
November  24,  where  full  instructions  are  given. 

NAMES  OF  Fruits  :  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable COSt  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identifwation  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake,  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  Bent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 
Moffatt.  Your  specimens  were  decayed  on  arrival 
here. — /.  J.  R.  IV.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch. — 
Carnarvon.  1,  White  Virgin  ;  2,  Crassane  ;  3, 
Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  4,  Lucorube's  Pine-apple. — 
/.  S.  S.  We  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your 
system  of  labelling  the  fruits  sent ;  one  fruit  had 
also  decayed  on  the  journey,  and  caused  the 
separation  and  obliteration  of  two  labels,  1 
and  3  could  not  in  consequence  be  indi- 
cated ;  2,  Beurre  Bachelier ;  4,  Marechal 
Vaillant  ;  5,  Bergamotte  d'Espeien. — F.  L. 
1,  Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver  ;  2,  Hoary 
Morning. —  W.  H.  1,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  2,  Partly 
decayed,  but  it  appears  to  be  De  Maraise. — A.  C. 
1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  Queen  Caroline.  — 
R.  M.  Y.  We  take  your  Apple  to  be  the  White 
Paradise,  or  Egg  Apple  of  some  authors.  It  has 
also  been  known  under  several  other  names,  and 
is  considered  to  be  of  northern  origin. — Orchard. 
1,  Beurre  dAremberg ;  2,  Dr.  Andry ;  3, 
Fondante  du  Cornice ;  4,  Brown  Beurre ;  5, 
Cellini ;  6,  Irish  Reinette. — G.  D.  1,  Harvey's 
Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  2,  Ecklinville  ;  3,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  4,  Hawthornden  ;  5,  Nelson  Codlin  ; 
6,  Cellini. —  W.  T.  The  Pears  were  very  poor 
samples,  and  in  bad  condition  ;  1,  Beurre"  Clair- 


geau ;  2,  Gendebien  ;  Apple,  Court  of  Wick.  — 
G.  J.  F.  Pears  :  1,  rotten  ;  2,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ; 

3,  Fondante  de  Charneu.     Apples  :  1,  Alfriston  ; 

2,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — 
C.  P.  The  Pears  were  in  very  bad  condition, 
over-ripe  and  smashed  ;  we  can  only  name  the 
following :  2,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  ;  3,  Due 
Alfred  de  Cruz  ;  5,  Rousselet  de  Jonghe. — E.  T. 

1,  nearly  related  to  No.  6,  perhaps  a  seedling  ;  2, 
Round   Winter  Nonsuch ;  3,  Adam's  Pearmain  ; 

4,  Rondelet ;  5,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  6,  Dumelow's 
Seedling.—/.  C.  W.  1,  Hutton  Square ;  2, 
Nelson  Codlin.  Please  send  better  developed 
specimens  of  the  others  ;  we  have  failed  to  deter- 
mine them  at  present,  though  they  nearly 
approach  several  varieties. — /.  M.  None  of  the 
specimens  were  in  good  condition,  being  imma- 
ture and  small  ;  1  and  2  were  not  recognisable  ; 

3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;    4,  Northern  Greening  ; 

5,  Green  Tiffing ;  6,  Winter  Greening. — &  1, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver  ; 
3,  Cornish  Gilliflower. — Will  Chhwick,  H.  A.B., 
South  Nut  field,  and  W.  J.  B.,  Milfjrd,  please 
describe  how  their  fruits  were  packed  1  They 
have  not  been  traced  at  present. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — F.  E.  F.  One  of  the 
early  garden  varieties  of  the  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  known  as  R.  Princess  Royal. — 
B.  W.  F.  1,  Hibiscus  schizopetalus  (see  Gard. 
Chron.,  August  30,  1879)  ;  2,  Cestrum  elegans ; 
3,  Photinia  serrulata. — Frances.  Cotoneaster 
affinis.  The  berries  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  poisonous. — Reader.  1,  not  identified;  2, 
Berberis  Mahonia ;  3,  Ruscus  hypophyllum  ;  4, 
Skimmiajaponica;  5,  Cistus;  6,  Escallonia  rubra. 
— G.  S.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  florists'  flowers. — 0.  L.  A  finely-flowered 
example  of  Bignonia  venusta,  a  native  of  Brazil. 
See  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  1,  1879, 
p.  273.—  R.  W.  1,  Pleurothallis  cardiostola  ;  2, 
Kestrepia  elegans ;  3,  Bulbophyllum  imbrica- 
tum :  4,  Pleurothallis  rubens ;  5,  Cymbidium 
giganteum ;  6,  Bulbophyllum  spathaceum. — 
Rev.  C.  S.  Cypripedium  venustum  pardinum. — 
./.  S.  Cymbidium  Tracyanum. — H.  T.  1,  Asple- 
nium  flaccidum  ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare  pro- 
liferum  ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  4,  Pteris  longi- 
folia ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  biforme ;  6, 
Adiantum  capillus-veneris  variety. — /.  B.  Epi- 
dendrum  fragrans. — H.  C.     1,  Cattleya  labiata  ; 

2,  Zygopetalum  Mackaii ;  3,  Pteris,  of  garden 
origin  ;  4,  Davallia  canariensis  ;  5,  Blechnum 
occidentale  ;  6,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

Pear  :  Totteridge  sends  a  Pear  wrapped  up  in  paper 

only,   through    the    post.     No    wonder    it    was 

smashed  and  rotten. 
Snails  :    A.  H.  S.     Bulimus  Goodali  ;    voracious 

feeders   on  vegetation.      See  note  and  figures  in 

present  issue,  p.  404. 
Tomato  a  Fruit  or  Vegetable  :  Osmond.  Botani- 

cally  it  is  a  fruit,  for  garden  or  kitchen  purposes 

it  is   a  fruit   used  as   a   vegetable   or    a   salad  ; 

rarely  it  is  used  at  dessert. 

Communications  Received.— Heath  &  Son— D.  A.— W.  G.  P. 
E.  E.  B.— W.  Cox.— A.  W.  G.— F.  H.  F.— W.  K.— A.  A.— 

B.  W.  B.— C.  T.  D— E.  C.-H.  T.  M.— D.  T.  F.-8.  W.  F. 
—J.  OB.—  A.  D.— T.  C,  N.Z.— G.  B.  M.—  Corycius  senex— 
R.  P.  B— W.  R.  F.— W.  Wall— J.  W.  B.— W.  H.  C— A.  P.— 
W.  W.  P.,  Cardiff— T.  W. — F.  W.  B.— H.  Medlock— 
F  G  B.— E.  R.,  Bilton.—  W.  G.  P.— H.  S.— G.  G.— W.  Cole 
— H.  Q.-Herd,  Bros.-J.  Hoog— F.  T.  M.-G.  D.— W.  B.— 

C.  P.— W.  E.— J.  B.— M.   E.  M.— S.  W.  F.— D.  and  W.  B.— 

D.  A.— W.  C. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
J.  W. 


DIED. — We  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Lowe,  wife  of  'Mr.  R.  B.  Lowe,  head 
gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  Park,  Berk- 
hamsted,  on  the  20th  inst.,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

MPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle'1  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

|pr-      TREBLED.      -»d 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the.  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Oodntby  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


Supplement    to   the    '   Gardeners'    Chronicle,"    December    1,    1900. 


View  in  the  Gardens  at  Paddockhurst  (Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.). 


Deokmbkr  8,  1900.] 
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DAUGHTEES    OF    THE    YEAE, 

NOVEMBER. 
"  ]V"OVEMBEE    is    come,    dark,    dreary, 

-*-'  November,"  says  Mrs.  Marcet  in  her 
■delightful  Willie's  Seasons,  the  earliest  book 
which  I  remember  to  have  devoured  for  my 
■own  amusement,  now,  alas  !  near  seventy  years 
ago.  I  think  we  were  better  off  for  nursery 
books  in  the  early  Thirties  than  children  are 
to-day.  Two  they  have  which  we  had  not, 
Mans  Andersen  and  Alice ;  but  we  had  Gammer 
ih-ethel,  Miss  Edge  worth,— I  know  old  folk 
to-day  who,  still  under  the  spell  of  Waste  not 
Want  not,  will  never  cut  but  always  untie  a 
knot  ;  we  had  the  Peacock  at  Home,  the 
Transmigrations  of  Indur,  Peter  Parley, 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  Robins.  I  must  not  go  on, 
but  from  my  children's  nursery  library  once, 
from  my  grandchildren's  to-day,  I  cannot  match 
these  six. 

November  has  not  this  year  deserved  its 
evil  name.  My  garden  diary  records  more 
sunny  days  than  wet ;  days  on  which  I  could 
sit  ou  and  watch  my  gardener  at  work,  and  the 
robin  ever  perched  beside  him.  The  rural 
patriarch  who  ordinarily  turns  the  clod  and 
wheels  the  c  mpost  home  is  insufficient  for  the 
niceties  of  autumn  reconstruction,  and  I  have 


enjoyed  the  help  of  an  expert.  From  a  famous 
garden  has  come  the  present  of  more  than 
thirty  choice  plants,  and  to  make  room  for  them 
that  they  may  till  the  land,  tasked  brain  as 
well  as  hand.  I  drew  out  an  elaborate  map  of 
the  largest  border,  and  by  this  we  worked, 
discarding,  shifting,  introducing,  till  we  had  a 
hundred  plants  in  place,  with  an  edging  infinite 
and  varied.  To  gardeners  like-minded  with 
myself,  but  not  so  well  equipped,  I  sent  five 
hampers  of  superfluities,  amongst  them  well- 
rooted  cuttings  of  Napoleon  Willow,  and  some 
scarlet  Chestnuts  grown  from  seed  gathered  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  consigning,  lastly,  to  less 
honourable,  but  not  inconspicuous  beds  the 
plants  dethroned  from  highest  place,  but  much 
too  good  to  lose.  Bulbs  were  put  in  long  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  the  later  Lilies.  1  have 
tried  to  scheme  one  large  bulb-bed  which  shall 
be  gay  all  the  year.  I  dug  it  3  feet  deep, 
trampled  and  chopped  upon  the  bottom  a  layer 
of  herbaceous  refuse,  put  in  good  leaf-mould, 
planted  my  bulbs,  and  filled  up  with  the  old 
soil.  To  meet  the  fact  that  while  for  instance 
Crown  Imperials  are  planted  in  October, 
Gladioli  cannot  be  put  in  till  April,  I  have 
sunk,  wherever  late  bulbs  are  to  grow,  boxes  of 
the  required  depth,  which  I  have  filled  with 
Tulips.  In  spring  the  Tulips  will  be  past  their 
bloom,  the  boxes  will  be  lifted,  summer  bulbs 
will  take  their  place  ;  and  I  hope  for  continuous 
supply  of  colour  from  the  earliest  China-doxy, 
as  my  unclassical  expert  calls  ic,  until  Lilies  and 
Gladiolus  quail  before  the  first  sharp  frosts.  A 
common  idea  possibly,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  ; 
"a  poor  thing,  Sir,  but  mine  own,"  as  Touch- 
stone says  of  his  ugly  wife. 

The  spring  biennials  are  all  in  place  :  double 
Wallflowers,  the  finest  I  have  ever  reared, 
fringed  by  Silene  com  pacta,  fill  the  raised  beds 
on  either  side  the  door  ;  patches  of  single 
Wallflowers,  yellow,  bronze,  and  of  the  newer 
sort  called  Vulcan,  stand  mixed  with  Honesty 
at  intervals  among  the  herbaceous  plants,  to 
make  way  in  June  for  the  half-hardy  annuals. 
All  the  other  borders,  surrounding  the  lawn  or 
cribbed  from  kitchen  garden,  are  edged  with 
bounteous  lines  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Lim- 
nanthes,  Daisy,  Polyanthus,  Dondia,  Myosotis. 
An  ample  bed  of  Pinks  from  Cowper's  Olney 
garden,  worn  out  with  age,  and  having  in  the 
spring  yielded  scions  now  well  rooted,  is  filled 
with  Brompton  Stocks,  not  without  anxiety  for 
the  winter.  The  pergola  has  been  trimmed, 
the  rosary  forked,  some  failing  plants  rejected 
and  replaced,  fresh  Violas  and  Pansies  inserted 
amongst  the  trees.  The  spaces  between  newly- 
planted  shrubs,  as  Deutzia,  Weigela,  Phila- 
delphus,  Leycesteria,  are  filled  with  Hyacinths, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Scabious,  and  seedling 
Poppies. 

The  year's  bloom  has  even  yet  not  altogether 
gone.  Delightful  surprises  greet  us,  not  only 
of  Roses,  but  of  belated  Viola,  Anemone,  lovely 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  Marguerite- Carnation. 
The  Aralia  blooms  still  last,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums linger  on.  These  have  never  been  so  fine  ; 
Source  d'Or,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mesdames  Carnot, 
Griinewald,  Comte  Desgranges,  were  as  large 
and  as  profuse  as  though  growing  under  glass. 
Cotoneaster  leaves  and  berries  have  vied  in 
crimson  glow  ;  a  short  hedge  of  Beech  retains 
its  red,  dry  leaves  ;  the  long-curled,  feathery 
awns  of  Clematis  vitalba  justify  its  popular 
name  of  Old  Man's  Beard  ;  and  the  Flower  de 
Luce,  Iris  fcetidissima,  brought  nine  years  ago 
,  from  a  Somersetshire  lane,  expands  its  three- 
starred  fruit  set  thick  with  shining  scarlet 
seeds.     It  fills  an  antique  vase  in  my  library, 


flanked  by  some  spikes  of  Pampas-grass  ;  both 
will  retain  their  beauty  through  the  winter. 

We  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  our  first 
dish  of  Crones  du  Japon,  or  Chinese  Artichokes, 
botanically  Stachys  tuberifera.  I  know  no 
more  delicious  vegetable  ;  it  must  be  soaked  for 
five  minutes  in  boiling  water,  then  simmer  in 
fresh  butter  for  five  minutes  more.  Planted  in 
sand  soon  after  Christmas,  it  is  grown  with  ease. 
I  wonder  that  it  is  not  oftener  seen.  And  we 
have  just  begun  upon  Jerusalem  Artichokes — 
amusing  name  of  a  vegetable  which  is  not  an 
Artichoke,  and  has  no  connection  with  Jeru- 
salem— fried  in  thin  slices  like  Potato-chips,  a 
hint  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Earle.  I  hoped  that  some 
of  the  plants  would  flower  in  this  wonderful 
season,  but  we  are  too  far  north. 

The  fieldfares  and  redwings  are  with  us,  and 
the  ugly,  surly  flannel-back  or  hooded  crow, — 
"  Densh,"  or  Danish  crow,  they  call  it  here — 
feeding  greedily  amongst  the  feculent  night-soil 
from  the  town,  with  which  our  farmers  dress 
their  land,  as  inevitably  solitary  as  its  rook- 
cousin  is  gregarious.  The  robin  practises  his 
winter  note — "  hark  at  him  weeping  !  "  the  folk 
here  say  ;  the  tits  have  come  to  feed  on  the 
pendent  Sunflower  -  heads.  Our  beautiful 
"greenbird"  was  with  us  till  the  end  of  the 
mouth,  may  not  yet  be  gone.  An  erudite 
friend,  who  has  penetrated  my  Corycian  iden- 
tity, writes  that  it  must  be  the  Icterus  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  The  sight  of  it,  he  says, 
heals  jaundiced  patients,  but  the  cure  costs  the 
bird  its  life.  I  shall  keep  all  such  sufferers 
well  away  from  ours. 

So  after  all,  to  the  cultivator  at  any  rate, 
November  is  not  altogether  a  dreary  month. 
It  is  sad,  no  doubt,  in  a  year  mild  as  this  has 
been  to  sit  at  Nature's  lingering  death-bed  ; 
but  the  gardener  leads  a  dual  life,  sometimes 
of  rapture  in  the  present,  always  of  confidence 
in  the  future.  Nay,  apart  from  prospect  of 
the  spring,  even  midwinter  has  for  him  its 
present  interest,  as  he  contemplates  the  people 
of  his  pasture  hibernating  out  of  sight  in 
Nature's  laboratory.  He  welcomes  frost,  for  it 
confirms  their  rest ;  snow,  for  it  protects  their 
tenderness  ;  drought,  for  it  facilitates  then- 
storage  ;  wind,  for  it  beats  harmlessly  above 
their  sheltered  head  ;  hail,  snow,  tempest, 
wind,  and  storm,  fulfil  alike  the  word  of  Him 
who  planted  the  first  garden  in  Eden  eastward, 
and  set  there  man  (and  woman)  to  dress  it  an  d 
to  keep  it.   Corycius  senex,  Lincolnshire. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE   CHANTINI 
LINDENI. 

This  descriptive,  though  rather  lengthy  name, 
is  given  by  M.  Linden,  PHortieole  Coloniale, 
Brussels,  to  a  remarkably  fine  yellow  form  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  haviDg  the  large  siza  and 
fine  form  of  C.  insigne  Chantini,  and  consequently 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  C.  insigne  Ernesti,  which, 
although  represented  by  n  ime  in  several  gardens, 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  gardens  of 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  who  acquired  the  first  plant 
and  named  it  after  his  son. 

The  flower  submitted  by  M.  Linden  is  certainly 
of  the  largest  form  of  yellow  C.  insigne,  and  of 
fine  proportions.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  2',  inches 
wide,  and  3|  inches  high.  The  basal  area  is 
greenish-yellow,  the  upper  part  pure  white.  On 
the  yellow  ground  are  numerous  indistinct  raised 
blotches  of  a  darker  hue,  and  on  the  white  margin 
are  a  few  pale  purple  spots.  The  lower  sepal  is 
large  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  ;  lip  and  petals 
clear  yellow  with  a  faint  darker  reticulation.     The 
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flower  measures  5J  inches  across,  and  the  scape 
bears  one  fully- expanded  flower  and  a  large  flower- 
bud.  One  of  its  tendencies  is,  it  is  said,  to  produce 
twin  -  flowered  inflorescences.  Yellow  -  coloured 
varieties  of  C.  insigne  are  prime  favourites  with 
most  persons,  and  some  of  them  are,  in  the  highest 
degree,  ornamental ;  but  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  scarcely  deserved  recognition  for 
several  very  poor  things.  C.  insigne  Chantini 
Lindeni  is  one  of  the  best  (see  fig.  125,  p.  411) 
/.  O'B. 

"Dictionnaire  Iconocraphique  des  Orchidees  " 
The  last  number  of  this  very  serviceable  little 
publication  contains  coloured  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  species  and  varieties.  The 
Editor  notes  that  amateurs  most  frequently  send 
him  hybrid  or  garden  forms  instead  of  species. 
The  consequence  is,  that  collectors  often  send 
forms  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
illustrate  them  all.  In  future,  M.  Cogniaux  will 
wait  till  he  has  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of 
species  before  he  publishes  a  part.  No  charge  will 
be  made  for  illustrating  species,  but  for  hybrids 
and  garden  forms  a  charge  of  20  francs — the  cost 
of  the  water-colour  drawing — will  be  made.  The 
subscriber  will  receive  the  original  drawing  signed 
by  the  artist  and  framed,  as  well  as  twelve  copies 
of  the  chromo- lithograph.  Those  who  require  more 
than  twelve  copies  will  have  to  take  300  copies  at 
a  cost  of  100  francs.  The  editor  reserves  the  right 
to  exclude  insignificant  varieties,  or  those  which 
are  too  nearly  alike  to  others  to  be  worth  figuring. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  desiring  of  having  his  plant 
illustrated  can  do  so  on  payment  of  100  francs  as 
above  mentioned,  and  the  plate  will  be  published 
as  a  supplement  or  extra  plate. 

Cvpripedium  Cardosoaxcm  m  (Peeters).—  A  hybrid  from 
C  barbatum  var.  Warnerianum  by  C.  Leeannm  var. 
Albertianum. 

Catteeya  Eldorado  (Linden).— A  beautiful  form  in  wLich 
the  broad,  rosy-lilac  petal9  are  tipped  with  purple,  the  lip 
erect  at  the  base,  expands  into  a  Hat,  oblong  disc  with  a 
central  orange  blotch  edged  with  white.  The  margin  is  rosy- 
purple. 

Cvpripedii'.m  a',revm  "  Cyrus."— A  form'  originating  from 
a  cross  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  nitens  var.  Sallieri 
LTyeanum. 

Cattleya  Vixc  ix.  —  Hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Peeters  by 
crossing  C.  Mossise  with  pollen  of  C.  Sehillemna.  Colour 
dull  red,  lip  reddish-purple. 

Cypripedii'm  Adrastcs  var.  Hurstii.— A  cross  between 
C.  Bcxalli  by  C.  Leeanum. 

EpiDENDROl    ELEGANTDLUM   VAR.  LEUCOCHILA.  —  Segments 

greenish,  three-lobed,  lip  white. 

Miltonia  Reonelli  var.  Veitchiana  (Cogniaux).  —  Seg- 
ments pale  yellow  flushed  with  pale  purple;  lip  white, 
traversed  with  rosy-purple  veins. 

Odoxtoglossusi  coronarium  (Lindley). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Madame  Emile  Praet.— 
Segments  broadly  lanceolate,  lobulate  at  the  margins,  white, 
heavily  blotched  with  reddish-brown  spots ;  lip  narrow, 
similarly  spotted ;  disc  yellow. 

OdoNTOOLOSSUM  Hl'XNEWELLIAXOM  VAR.    MaDOUXIAXUM. 
OdoXTOQLOjSUM  LUrEO-Pl-RPUREUM   VAR.    MuLUS,   SUB  V  AR. 

tenebrosum.— Segments  narrow,  lanceolate,  yellow,  with  a 
pnrplish-brown  blotch  extending  over  nearly  the  whole' 
surface,  and  with  white  ravs  at  the  base  ;  lip  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, whitish,  purple-blotched. 

ONCiDiDMKUBiGENUM(Lindley). -Segments  oblong,  obovate 
white,  with  a  deep  violet  blotch  ;  lip  rounded,  white,  with 
purplish  spots  at  the  base. 

Spathoulottis  ai-reo-Viellarpi  (Hort.  Veitch).— Figured 
in  Gardeners'  Chronide,  1S9S.  i.,  fig.  115.  Segments  oblong, 
whitish,  sprinkled  with  nddish  dots  ;  lip  deeply  three-lobed, 
lateral  lobes  spatulate,  thickly  bestrewn  Willi  red  dots; 
anterior  lobe  hammer-shaped,  deep  red. 

The  Price  of  Orchids. 
"  If  we  compare  the  present  value  of  certain 
Orchids  with  the  prices  formerly  asked  for  them, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  great  fluctuations  noticeable 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century. 
Casting  a  retrospective  glance  down  the  lists  of 
prices  formerly  obtained  at  public  auctions  in 
London,  it  is  observable,  that  for  a  few  francs, 
certain  species  can  now  be  had  that  formerly  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  also  be  said  that  Orchids  which  were  once  to 
be  bought  for  a  moderate  sum,  have  to-day  reached 


a  comparatively  exorbitant  value  in  the  cases  Of 
such  species  as  have  not  been  found  again  in,  or 
imported  afresh  from,  their  original  habitat. 

The  sales  by  public  auction  in  London,  held, 
since  1S30,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  more  recently  in 
Cheapside,  have  caused  more  than  one  fine  collection 
to  be  dispersed,  and  have  thus  enabled  horticul- 
turists as  well  as  private  growers  to  obtain  larg^ 
quantities  of  imported  Orchids.  The  species 
mentioned  in  the  following  list,  were  formerly 
valued  at  the  prices  named  :  — 

InlS30:  Sobralia  macrantha,  650  francs  ;  Lzelia 
superbiens,  376  fr.  ;  Barkeria  spectabilis.  425  fr. 
In  1S46  :  Renanthera  (Vanda)  Lowii,  750  fr.  ; 
Angr.-ecum  eburneum,  494  fr.  :  Vanda  suavis, 
430  fr.  In  1853  :  Epidendrum  Frederici-Guilielmi, 
420  fr.  ;  Phalajoopsis  grandiflora,  390  fr.  In  1855  : 
.Erides  Sehriuderse,  2,225  fr;  ;  Vanda  suavis, 
780  fr.  ;  .Erides  affine,  650  fr.  ;  Oncidium  Lan- 
ceanum,  405  fr  ;  Vanda  Batemani,  l,0SO  fr.  ; 
^Erides  nobile,  530  fr.  ;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum, 
380  fr.  In  1859  :  at  the  sale  of  the  first  specimen 
of  Phalrenopsis  amabilis,  which  the  traveller 
Fortune  bad  bought  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  a  dollar,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  paid  1,710  fr. 
In  1S61  :  Saccolabium  guttatum,  1,300  francs  ; 
S.  giganteum,  1,200  fr.  ;  Laelia  anceps  alba, 
1,150  fr.  In  1S69  :  Cypripedium  Stonei,  975  fr.  ; 
Oncidium  eplendidum,  1,175  fr.  ;  and  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  876  fr. "  Otto  Batlif,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
Iconoyaphique. " 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

TRANSPARENT  APPLES. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  as  put  in  your 
number  for  November  3,  p.  131,  as  I  do  not  know 
any  transparent  "Crab,"  but  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  "A.  D.'s  "  remarks,  p.  342. 
There  certainly  is  translucency  in  Apples  ;  and  a 
good  maDy  sorts,  especially  early  ones,  shows  it 
here  in  Sweden,  and  the  more  so  the  farther  north 
they  are  grown.  Still  it  is  not  unknown  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  Handbuch  tier  Obstkunde  (Pomolayi, 
by  Jahn  Lucas  &  Oberdieck),  it  is  said  about  White 
Astrakan  (quite  different  from  White  Transparent) : 
"  flesh  snow-white,  very  fine,  juicy,  and  with  a 
fine  acidity.  When  fully  ripe  the  core  is  quite  full 
of  juice,  and  the  translucency  begins  there,  and 
commonly  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  it  sometimes 
becomes  so  intense  that  the  seeds  may  be  seen 
when  the  fruit  is  held  against  the  light.  Such 
glassy  fruits  are  particularly  valued,  and  are 
called  transpirent."  Here  it  is  not  only  White 
Astrakan  is  transparent,  it  is  commonly  so,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  let  it  remain  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  possible,  in  fact  it  is  always  eaten  from 
the  tree  aDd  never  gathered.  I  had  to  learn 
that  from  my  employer  when  I  came  to  Sweden 
from  Denmark  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  hardly 
knew  transparency  then.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  transparency  is  unknown  in  England  ; 
here  it  is  the  rule  in  the  north,  and  in  Germany  it 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  highlands.  I  have  found 
it  in  Irish  Peach  too,  and  sometimes  in  Gladstone, 
but  it  is  not  so  marked  in  any  sort  as  in  White 
Astrakan.  Transparency  is  not  equally  valued 
everywhere.  Director  R.  Goethe,  in  his  new  book 
on  Olist  und  Traubenzucht,  says  that  "White 
Astrakan  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe, 
or  it  becomes  glassy."  M.  P.  Andersen,  Jiinbipinrj, 
Sweden. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Cacti  and  Succulents. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Cacti  and  succulents.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  consider  it  desirable  to  keep 
Cacti  and  succulents  entirely  dry  during  the  resting 
season,  that  is  to  say,  from  October  to  March.  I 
know,  by  experience,  that  such  treatment  is  always 
injurious  to  the  plants,  as  when  they  are  kept 
without  water  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  all  their 
roots  dry  up  entirely,  so  that  when  the  tine  weather 


returns  it  is  some  time  before  the  plants  form  new- 
roots;  hence  is  induced  a  considerable  check  to- 
growth,  as  before  these  new  roots  can  draw  nutri- 
ment from  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  are  set, 
they  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  those  plants  of  which  the- 
roots  have  been  kept  fresh,  begin  to  move  on  the 
first  fine  day,  and  so  facilitate  the  development  of 
flower-buds,  which  are  formed  in  spring. 

Cacti  sufficiently  large  to  produce  flowers  bloom- 
each  year,  without  exception,  with  me ;  if  per- 
chance one  fails  to  do  so,  1  carefully  examine  the- 
roots,  when  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  these  that 
are  defective.  As  your  correspondent,  "Anti- 
desiccator,"  appears  to  have  but  poor  success  with 
the  flowering,  I  advise  him  to  try  my  plan,  as  by 
so  doing  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  get  blooms 
in  future  if  his  Cacti  have  not  hitherto  borne  them. 

This  is  my  general  rule  for  wintering  Cacti  and 
succulents  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them 
into  two  groups. 

I  put  water  into  the  pots  every  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  case  of  Cereus,  Echinocactus,  Echinocereus, 
Echinopsis,  Leuchtenbergia,  Mammillaria,  Opuntia, 
Pelecyphora,  Pilocereus,  Agave,  Aloe,  Gasteria, 
Haworthia,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  Stapelia.  1 
choose,  by  preference,  a  clear  day,  when  there  is 
some  sun,  and  I  administer  sufficient  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  roots.  Unlike  "Anti- 
desiccator,"  I  do  not  water  them  overhead,  and  J 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  wetting  the  plants,  as 
water  remaining  on  the  vegetation  is  prejudicial  to 
it.  I  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  temperate-house,  at 
from  8°  to  10°  C.  [46°  to  50°  F.].  Euphorbias 
prefer  rather  more  heat,  and  the  same  amount  or 
moisture,  to  keep  them  in  health. 

Phyllocacti,  Epiphyllum,  and,  above  all,  Rhip- 
salis,  need  watering  more  frequently,  and  a 
thorough  syringing  of  the  plants  is  much  to  be 
recommended.  A  temperate-house  at  from  10°  to- 
12°  C.  [50°  to  33°  F.]  is  necessary  for  them.  For 
those  grown  in  rooms,  and  kept  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, more  frequent  watering  is  advisable, 
because  such  plants  are  deprived  of  the  air  of  a. 
greenhouse,  which  is  always  more  or  less  damp. 

It  is  essential  that  each  receptacle  or  pot  be- 
well-drained,  that  the  potting-compo9t  be  light, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  be  covered  with  bits  of 
broken  pot,  laid  concave-side  down,  so  that  the 
surplus  water  can  get  away.  Frantz  Dt  Laety 
Contich-hz-  Anvers. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

THE    QUESTION   OF    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
"SPORTS." 

Cultivators  should  give  careful  attention  to- 
any  chance  sport  that  may  be  noticed  on  a  portion 
of  a  plant  of  good  variety.  Although  the  origin  or 
the  cause  of  sports  is  still  as  obscure  as  ever  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  18,  1897,  p.  432. 
Ed.),  there  is  one  point  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  any  sport  coming  from  a  sterling  variety 
like  Phoebus  as  a  Japanese,  or  Charles  Curtis  as  an- 
incurved,  is  sure  to  bear  a  close,  or  I  might  say 
identical,  resemblance  to  its  parent  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  all  points  except  colour.  The  same 
rule  will  not  apply  to  varieties  raised  from  seed  of 
known  varieties,  though  occasionally  seedlings  also- 
possess  a  habit  very  nearly  the  same  as  their 
parents. 

A  few  years  since  sports  were  quite  commoii 
among  incurveds  and  Japanese  varieties,  and  they 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  best  of  older  varieties. 
Nowadays  one  is  seldom  heard  of,  and  why,' I  know 
not,  though  one  reason  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  i» 
as  follows  :  The  present  fashion  of  growing  Chrys- 
anthemums for  the  production  of  large  blooms  U 
not  favourable  for  increasing  the  number  of  new 
varieties  by  sports,  the  side  6hoota  being  removed- 
as  they  grow,  and  it  is  from  such  side  shoots  that 
the  largest  number  of  sports  have  appeared. 

The  following  are  hints  as  to  the  best  means  of 
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fixing  sports,  and  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  plants 
from  i  hriM  :  If  onebrauch  only  produces  the  strange 
bloom,  out  away  all  other  branches,  and  remove 
the  dead  bloom  from  the  "sport,"  but  not  the 
leaves.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  lay  it 
on  its  side  in  a  propagating-house  or  frame  which 
has  bottom-heat,  and  cover  the  roots  and  branches 
with  cocoa  nut  fibre,  burying  the  buds  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  but  not  the  leaves  themselves.  This 
will  induce  the  plant  to  produce  a  shoot  at  each 
joint,  and  when  these  are  long  enough,  they  should 


a  quantity  of  prowths  at  the  base  of  each  plant, 
which  may  in  turn  be  used  for  propagating  pur- 
poses. Some  growers  propagate  from  the  stem0, 
cutting  them  into  lengths,  but  these  do  not  strike 
freely,  and  comparatively  a  small  number  of  plants 
can  be  raised  in  this  manner. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  strike  all  cuttiogs  growing 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  carefully  marking  them, 
as  some  of  these  may  produce  flowers  like  to  the 
sport. 

In  some  instinces,  whit  are  known  a,i  root  sports 


parts  of  the  country.  In  each  case  the  Bport  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  other. 

Taking  the  Japanese  section  first,  I  find  no  fewer 
than  thirty  sterling  varieties  have  been  obtained 
from  this  source.  Of  course,  there  may  be  many 
more,  but  this  number  pretty  well  exhausts  the 
list  of  prominent  varieties.  Those  following  are  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent : — 

Madame  Carnot,  white,  introduced  by  Calvat  in 
1891,  has  given  ua  G.  J.  Waner,  yellow,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  primrose  colour  d. 


Fig.  125.  —  cr pkipedium  insigne  chaxtint  lindeni.     (see  p.  409 


be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  cutting  them 
too  low,  as  that  might  prevent  other  young  growths 
springing  from  the  base.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  small  pots,  using  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a  pro- 
pagatiog-case  with  bottom  heat.  Attend  carefully 
to  the  watering  and  shading  of  them,  as  these 
cuttings  will  be  more  tender  than  ordinary  ones, 
owing  to  their  having  been  forced  into  growth. 
Tlants  which  have  been  thus  established  may  be 
expected  to  produce  flowers  of  the  new  variety  and 


are  obtained.  This  means  that  all  the  sucker- 
growths  from  the  base  will  belong  to  the  new 
variety,  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  plant  was 
allowed  to  grow  with  one  stem  only. 

As  showing  how  interesting  this  question  of 
"sporting"  is,  and  what  excellent  varieties  have 
originated  therefrom,  I  have  jotted  down  the  names 
of  a  few  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  point,  too,  that 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  variety  will 
give  an  identical  sport  simultaneously  in  several 


Viviand  Morel,  silky  mauve,  sent  on  by  Lacroix, 
first  produced  Charles  Davis,  rosy-bronze  colour,  in 
1893  ;  then  Lady  Hanham,  golden  rosy  cerise,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Ritson  and  Robert  Laird,  both  white- 
flowered  forms  of  the  original. 

Mutual  Friend,  white,  was  introduced  by  Mann 
in  18<»3,  and  in  1S9S  gave  us  a  pure  yellow  variety. 

Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechc,  rose,  is  one  of  M. 
Calvat's  sterling  novelties  of  1S95.  This  variety 
produced  a  pale  yellow    sport   last    year,    which 
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received  the  name  of  Souvenir  de  Marchioness 
Salisbury. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  bright  rose  and  white,  is  one 
of  Calvat's  1S92  raising,  and  has  excited  much  com- 
ment by  its  coarse,  ungainly  character.  It  has, 
however,  been  most  productive  of  sports,  no  fewer 
than  four  having  originated  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
latest  of  these  known  as  M.  Louis  Remy,  pure 
yellow,  is  the  most  valuable,  possessing  as  it  does, 
so  little  of  the  roughness  of  petal  of  the  original, 
and  reminding  one  much  of  Phrebus. 

Among  incurved  varieties  there  are  numerous 
records  of  "sporting"  over  a  very  long  period  ;  as 
far  back  as  1856  we  have  the  first  recorded  sport 
of  any  value  as  an  exhibition  flower,  Alfred 
Salter,  a  sport  from  Queen  of  England,  which  was 
introduced  by  Salter  nine  years  previously. 

The  "Queens,"  as  they  are  termed,  have  been 
more  prolific  in  sports  than  any  other  section  or 
type.  No  fewer  than  seven  valuable  varieties  have 
emanated  from  this  source.  Such  sterling  varieties 
as  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Lord  Alcester,  and  John  Doughty,  are  the  result 
of  sports  from  the  original  Queen  of  England. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  family  has  also  afforded 
many  sports,  as  many  as  six  having  appeared  since 
the  original  was  introduced  in  1S64.  Princess 
Teck  was  an  introduction  by  Pethers  in  186S,  and 
in  1873  gave  the  sport  known  as  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  which  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis  in  1886.  During  the  year  following  there 
appeared  no  fewer  than  three  sterling  varieties  : 
Lord  Eversley,  white  ;  Charles  Gibson,  deep  bronze 
red,  centre  cinnamon-fawn ;  and  Lady  Dorothy, 
pale  cinnamon-buff,  suffused  with  rose. 

Novelty,  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Lady 
Hardinge,  and  Robert  Petfield,  have  all  given 
useful  additions  to  this  section. 

Sporting  is  not  confined  to  the  incurved  and 
Japanese  sections  only,  all  types,  even  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  have  been  largely  increased  in 
this  way. 

In  but  three  instances  have  I  known  sports  to 
exhibit  any  variation  in  the  formation  of  flower 
from  that  of  its  parent.  These  are  the  reflexed 
Mrs.  Home,  from  a  true  incurved  George  Glenny  ; 
an  incurved  "Variety,  George  Braduer,  from  the 
reflexed  variety  Mrs.  Forsythe ;  and  M.  Louis 
Remy,  which  has  petals  much  flatter  than  the  type. 
In  the  two  former  instances  the  colour  is  preserved. 
E.  Molyneux. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums  at  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

A  visitor  to  the  gardens  of  Greenlands,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  is  sure  to  iind 
something  of  interest  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Just  now  the  Chrysanthemum  specialist  would  find 
something  to  engage  his  attention,  as  Mr.  Perkins 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past  a  very  suc- 
cessful raiser  of  seedling  varieties.  Mr.  Perkins' 
seedlings  are  all  raised  from  seeds  of  his  own 
saving,  and  there  are  now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
houses  a  number  of  plants  prepared  for  seed-saving 
by  having  the  florets  clipped  hard  back,  the  plants 
standing  near  some  warm  pipes  in  an  airy  house. 
A  warm  and  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  pollen  and  the  prevention  of  damp- 
ing ;  a  considerable  amount  of  care  has  thus  to  be 
bestowed  on  these  plants  while  seeding,  although 
the  result  is  often  disappointing,  the  crop  of  perfect 
seeds  being  a  very  small  one.  All  these  drawbacks 
have  to  be  contended  with  by  the  Chrysanthemum 
hybridiser  at  home,  and  if  he  can  obtain  for  his 
trouble  one  or  two  good  varieties  of  some  distinct 
colour  he  will  have  reaped  some  reward  for  his 
labour.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
respect,  for  this  year  he  has  from  about  500  plants 
raised  from  seedlings  obtained  several  Awards  of 
Merit  and  First-class  Certificates  ;  on  one  occasion,  I 
believe,  three  Awards  for  as  many  varieties,  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  here  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
dreaded  rust,  but  some  of  Mr.  Perkins'  seedlings 
are  rust-proof,  although  standing   among  infected 


plants,  and  this  applies  to  some  grown  on  from 
cuttings  of  last  year's  seedlings,  as  well  as  those 
now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  if  a  race 
can  be  produced  of  diseaseresisters,  a  decided 
advantage  will  have  been  attained.  Some  of 
these  seedlings  were  past  their  best  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  Among  those  still  good  I  noticed  a 
very  fine,  slightly  incurved  Japanese  (G.  Law- 
rence), shaded  bronze  colour.  A  bloom  of  this  was 
staged  in  a  collection  at  the  Maidenhead  show,  and 
had  a  prize  been  offered  for  the  premier  flower,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  gained  the  award.  As  two 
good  blooms  only  were  produced,  it  could  not  be 
set  up  for  a  certificate  this  year.  Nellie  Perkins  is 
a  large  pale  lilac,  with  lighter  centre  ;  Master  E. 
Seymour,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  large  dimensions, 
colour  bright  red,  with  coppery-yellow  reverse ; 
Earl  of  Arran,  large  yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  large 
rosy-purple,  silvery  reverse  ;  Lady  Esther,  a  pure 
white  and  very  refined  flower.  All  the  above  have 
received  awards  this  season  except  the  first-named. 
W.  F.  Holt  Beever,  a  large  peach  -  pink  flower, 
was  entirely  free  from  rust,  as  was  also  a  large 
golden  Japanese  incurved  seedling  from  a  Carnot 
cross ;  both  had  been  free  from  disease  this  and  the 
preceding  year.  Edith  Perkins  was  a  flower  of  the 
Viscountess  Hambledon  type,  but  much  improved  ; 
while  a  seedling  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  a  refined 
flower  and  larger  than  the  parent,  of  the  purest 
white,  flowers  from  late  buds  also  of  the  same  pure 
colour — this  would  no  doubt  prove  a  very  useful 
decorative  variety.  One  or  two  very  good  seedling 
incurved  varieties  were  found  in  Mrs.  H.  Jones,  a 
pure  white  ;  Little  Lil,  a  large  flower  of  a  pleasing 
pink  shade  ;  and  Mrs.  Beever,  peach,  with  silvery 
reverse. 

Other  noticeable  subjects  at  Greenlands  just  now 
in  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass  comprise  a  house  of 
Calanthes,  chiefly  of  the  Veitchi  and  Vestita  rubra 
varieties  ;  while  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  were 
strongly  in  evidence.  Another  house  is  filled  with 
Anthuriums,  including  many  interesting  home- 
raised  teedlings.  Several  ranges  of  small  span- 
roofed  houses  are  devoted  to  decorative  plants  for 
house  and  table  decoration,  both  stove  aud  green- 
house including  quantities  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas, 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  immense 
quantities  of  forcing  material,  bulbous  and  other- 
wise, was  coming  on  for  winter  and  spring  use,  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  flowering  from  retarded  crowns 
made  up  in  pyramidal  cones  of  moss  for  special 
positions  in  rooms.  Mr.  Perkins  can  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  have  adopted  the 
retarding  system  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns, 
now  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  by  using  an 
icehouse  for  the  purpose,  and  thereby  producing  a 
supply  of  late  flowers  for  a  table  decoration  on  a 
special  occasion,  which  created  a  considerable  com- 
ment at  the  time,  and  from  which  the  extensive 
trade  in  retarded  subjects  as  now  carried  on  may  be 
said  to  have  originated. 

Strawberry  forcing  is  also  a  special  feature  at 
Greenlands,  and  some  7,000  plants,  in  excellent 
condition,  are  plunged  outside  for  this  purpose ; 
while  in  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  few  fruits  of 
the  variety  St.  Joseph  still  hanging,  and  was 
informed  this  had  been  used  extensively  for  an 
autumnal  supply.   C.  H. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


ERYSIMUM    PULCHELLUM. 

Erysimums  are  not  popular  plants,  and  are 
found  in  but  few  gardens,  for  they  are  weedy 
things,  scarcely  suitable  for  planting  in  select 
gardens.  Recently,  however,  there  were  to  be 
observed  in  bloom  on  the  rockwork  edgings, 
several  nice  plants  of  the  small  growing  Erysimum 
pulchellum,  an  attractive  plant  about  which  a  few 
words  may  be  written  in  its  favour.  The  plant  is 
more  attractive  perhaps,  when  it  blooms  in  the 
autumn  than  the  spring,  for  then  its  yellow  flowers 
nestle  close  to  the  foliage,  instead  of  being  elevated 


as  in  the  spriDg.  Even  in  spring,  despite  this 
defect,  it  has  proved  itself  a  useful  plant  in  my 
garden,  growing  without  renewal  for  some  twelve 
years.  It  is  not,  however,  so  hardy  everywhere. 
The  soil  in  which  my  plants  are  growing  is  light  and 
dry,  and  they  form  masses  one  foot  or  more  across, 
and  would  grow  larger  were  they  not  cut  back  to- 
prevent  encroachment  upon  other  plants.  The- 
plant  forms  a  compact  mass  of  small,  rather  glossy- 
looking  foliage  ;  and  from  this  arise  in  spring  a 
number  of  stems  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  bearing 
several,  clear  yellow,  Wallflowerlike  flowers.  Ery- 
simum pulchellum  is  easily  raised  from  seed  with 
ordinary  treatment  ;  and  it  produces  seed  freely. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  best 
known  by  the  name  here  used,  although  it  is  now 
authoritatively  named  E.  rupestre. 

Lythrdm  alatum. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  twenty-three  species  of 
Lythrum  in  existeuce,  of  which  a  few  only  are  in 
cultivation.  The  native  L  Salicaria,  whose  variety 
named  superbum,  is  really  a  handsome  plant, 
particularly  by  the  sides  of  ponds  or  streams  where 
its  requirements  in  the  way  of  moisture  are  amply 
supplied.  Lythrum  alatum,  the  winged  Loose- 
Strife,  is  a  much  scarcer  plant.  Its  appearance 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  inasmuch  as  its  height  varies  from  1  to  1 
feet,  according  to  poverty  or  richness,  and  the 
quantity  of  moisture  it  receives  ;  it  is  of  a  half- 
shrubby  character,  and  produces  its  beautiful 
purple  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  acute  at  the  apex,  and  rounded  or 
cordate  at  the  base.  The  stems  are  angled  or 
slightly  winged,  as  the  specific  name  given  it  by 
Pursh  implies.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  a  portion  of  southern 
Ontario.  We  are  also  told  of  a  more  southerly,  or, 
perhaps  more  correctly,  a  related  form,  named 
L.  lanceolatum,  which  differs  slightly  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves.  L.  alatum  was  introduced  about  1812  ; 
it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

Anemone  rivularis. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  sees  so  little  of  this 
member  of  a  genus  which  gives  us  so  many 
beautiful  flowers  ;  not  that  it  is  so  great  a  favourite 
as  the  Wood  Anemones,  or,  the  varieties  of 
A.  japonica.  It  will  grow  less  than  a  foot  high  in. 
poor  soil,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  it  nearly  5  feet 
high  in  a  rich  border.  Under  the  latter  conditions 
it  is  too  coarse  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  attractions- 
when  dwarfer  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The 
flowers  are  pretty,  with  their  purple  anthers  con- 
trasting well  with  the  white  of  the  sepals.  The 
villous  leaves  are  three-parted.  It  is  a  plant  for 
the  sides  of  a  stream  more  than  for  the  border,  andl 
in  the  wild  garden.  It  comes  from  North  India, 
but  is  hardy  with  us  in  Scotland. 

Helonias  eullata. 
The  "Swamp  Pink  "  of  its  native  regions  is  not 
so  often  observed  in  this  country  considering  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
introduced  in  1758.  A  native  of  bogs,  it  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  make  it  thrive  satisfactorily  in  an- 
ordinary  border.  The  true  place  for  Helonias 
bullata  in  the  garden  is  in  an  artificial  bog,  by  the 
side  of  a  pond,  or  in  a  low,  wet  place  at  the  foot  of 
a  rockery  where  the  diainige  from  the  surface 
find  its  way.  Some  recommend  that  it  should 
have  a  shady  position,  but  this  is  only  an  imperfect 
way  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  of  moisture  ;  where 
a  swampy  place  can  be  obtained  for  it,  it  does  not 
object  to  the  full  sun.  I  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  a  mass  of  this  Swamp  Pink  in  a  northern  garden 
making  a  most  effective  sight  with  its  stout  stems 
surmounted  by  their  racemes  of  densely  set  pink 
flowers  with  bluish  anthers.  It  was  an  unusually 
vigorous  plant,  and  was  growing  on  the  banks  of  a 
pond  in  peaty  earth.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  Its 
flowering  time  in  this  country  is  in  early  summer, 
and,  as  it  produces  its  racemes  well  above  its 
radical  leaves,  it  has  a  good  effect.  It  is  increased 
by  division  after  flowering.  S.  Arnoit. 
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POLLEN   GRAINS. 

Few  people  even  amongst  the  most  ardent  lovers 
of  flowers  aro  aware  of  the  beautiful  structure  of 
those  minute  grains  of  pollen  which  form  the  ferti- 
lising bodies  of  all  flowers.  Every  species  of  plant 
has  its  own  particular  type  of  beauty,  and  in  many 
cases  the  charm  of  brilliant  colour  is  superadded 
to   that  of    ornate  design.      To  appreciate  these 


with  every  added  power,  and  very  often,  whenher 
structures  appear  rough  and  irregular,  they  only 
need  to  be  investigated  to  be  found  of  infinite 
internal  delicacy. 

Walk  round  the  garden,  then,  or  visit  the  con- 
servatory, gather  the  pollen  from  a  dozen  or  so  of 
different  species  of  flowers,  scatter  each  kind  sepa- 
rately upon  a  glass  slip,  and  put  it  under,  say,  a 
half  inch   power  lens    of   an  ordinary  microscope, 


decoration  strikes  the  reflective  observer  as  extra 
ordinary  and  superfluous,  the  difference  in  size 
alone  being  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  need 
for  larger  grains  for  the  longer  stigmas.  Here, 
however,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  Nature 
lavishes  beauty  upon  her  creations  without  the 
slightest  deference  to  man's  opinions,  and  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  the  prehuman  world  was 
replete   with    loveliness   as   that    at   this    present 


Fig.  126. — pollen  grains,     (magnified  400  diameters.) 


1  Oenothera  macrocarpa 

2  iGodetia  Whitneyi 

3  Claikia  pulchelia 

4  ;  Ciresea  alpina 

5  Lonicera  Periclymenum 

6  Erica  Tetralix 

7  .  Rhododendron  Catawbiense 
S    Clethra  arborea 

9    Symphytum  officinale 

0  Cerinthe  bicolor 

1  Omphalodes  'linifolia 


12  Echium  vuleare 

13  Libonia  flonbuQda 

14  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiaua 

15  Tlmnbergia  Hairi«ii 

16  Mimnlus  mosehatus 

17  Calceolaria  Pavonii 
IS  Digitalis  purpurea 
li*  Antirrhinum  majus 

20  Mercurialis  annua 

21  Xylopbylla  glaucescens 

22  Codiasum  pictum 


t^^ 


Fig.  127. — pollen  grains,     (magnified  400  diameters.) 


23 

24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis 
AbuMlon  Darwiuii 
Dahlia  Ce  vantesii 
Erigeron  canadensis 
Centaurea  cyanus 
Campanula  Medium 
Ipormca  purpurea 
Convolvulus  Soldanella 


31  Convolvulus  arvensis 

32  Cuscuta  tnfolii 

33  PhylloTienium  mirabife 

34  Anthurium  Patini 

35  Spathiphyllum  heliconiaefoliura 

36  Anthurium  Scherzerianuni 

37  Richardia  albo-maculata 


beauties  no  very  high  magnifying  power  is  required  ; 
a  good  Coddington  lens  suffices  in  maDy  cases, 
9uch  as  in  the  Lily  tribe,  where  the  grains  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  Like  most  natural  structures,  however,  the 
more  they  are  magnified  the  greater  the  detail. 
Nature's  handiwork  differs  in  this  respect  mate- 
rially from  man's,  since  his  daintiest  creatures  are 
seen  to  be  rough  and  crude  in  detail  when  highly 
magnified,  while  those  of  Nature  gain  in  charm 


and  it  will  be  a  curiously  non-receptive  mind  that 
has  not  found  a  splendid  evening's  amusement, 
combined  with  instruction. 

Considering  that  the  office  of  every  grain  in  every 
flower  is  identical,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  recep- 
tacle for  a  cell  and  two  nuclei,  one  vegetative,  one 
reproductive,  and  sufficient  material  to  enable  a 
tube  to  be  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nuclei 
to  the  ovary  through  the  substance  of  the  stigma, 
the   diversity   of    shape    xnd    colour   and    surface 


moment  the  microscopist  alone  is  acquainted  with 
by  far  the  major  part  of  the  lovely  structures  of 
to-day. 

It  is,  however,  beneath  the  surface  that  the 
chief  marvels  of  the  pollen  grains  exist.  Within 
every  one  of  them  there  lie  the  potencies  of  the 
entire  species,  enshrined  in  that  microscopic  ferti- 
lising cell  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Born  of  the 
other  cells  of  the  flower,  this  one  has  been  prepared 
for  the  particular  purpose  which  is  the  end  and 
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aim  of  plant-life,  viz  ,  reproduction  ;  it  is  not  like 
the  other  cells,  a  complete  one,  capable  of  dividing 
and  forming  othets  independently,  but  is  in  some 
respects  a  half-cell,  in  which,  however,  are  congre- 
gated the  very  essences  of  its  kind.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  flower,  or,  maybe,  in  another  one 
altogether,  and  perhaps  on  another  plant,  lies 
another,  as  it  were,  half-cell,  also  previously  pre- 
pared and  differentiated  into  an  ovum  or  egg-cell, 
and  likewise  fraught  with  all  the  potencies  of  the 
race,  but  incapable  of  independent  action.  The 
pollen-grain,  borne  by  the  wind,  or  bee,  or  other 
agency,  falls  upon  the  stigma,  and  presently  swells 
and  protrudes  a  tiny  tube,  rooting,  as  it  were,  into 
the  substance  of  the  stigma,  and  in  time  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  other  half-cell,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
one  unites  with  the  nucleus  of  the  other.  The 
power  cf  division  common  to  most  cells  is  restored, 
the  conjoined  potencies  of  both  parents  now  work 
together,  and  a  seed  is  eventually  elaborated  capable 
when  perfected  and  sown  of  reproducing  the 
species  with  all  its  peculiarities,  i.e.,  provided  that 
the  pollen-cell  and  the  ovum-cell  are  both  of  like 
origin.  If,  however,  they  be  of  unlike  origin — that 
is,  are  derived  from  two  different  varieties,  species, 
or  even  genera,  a  still  greater  marvel  arises  from 
thair  union,  for  in  some  inscrutable  fashion  the 
diverse  potencies  plan  and  carry  out  an  original 
structural  form  of  plants,  in  which  their  joint 
peculiarities  appear  in  varying  grades,  often  endow- 
ing the  cultivator  with  entirely  new  types,  and  in 
addition  bearing  progeny  of  such  extreme  varia- 
bility as  to  enable  him  to  do  almost  what  he  likes 
with  either  foliage  or  blossom  by  careful  and  con- 
tinuous selection.  It  is  to  such  an  alliance  as  this, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  owe  such  lovely  tribes  of 
decorative  plants  as  the  tuberous  Begonias,  in  all 
their  wondrous  variety. 

Another  marvel  of  the  pollen-grains  is  their 
immense  numbers.  The  smallest  blossom  has  them 
in  profusion  ;  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  are 
created,  only  one  of  which  has  its  mate  provided 
for  it — and  yet  we  shall  find  every  one  perfect  in 
form,  and  could  any  lens  fathom  the  potencies 
within,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  them  all  there, 
so  lavish  is  Nature  in  her  provision  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race.  And  yet  this  profusion  is 
graded  in  conformity  with  the  chances  of  the 
pollen-grain  finding  the  near  or  distant  egg-cell. 
Wind-fertilised  trees,  such  as  the  Conifers,  may 
make  the  very  air  thick  with  their  air-borne  pollen, 
creating  an  apparent  dust-storm  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  humid  forests.  The  self-fertilising  flower,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  bear  the  smallest  crop  of  all  ; 
so  that  Nature's  apparent  waste,  after  all,  is  seen 
to  be  a  sort  of  lavish  insurance  premium,  paid  to 
secure  beyond  all  risk  the  main  and  vital  objects  of 
reproduction.  Moreover,  the  superfluous  pollen 
affords  a  rich  supply  of  food  to  pollen-eating  insects. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.  [The  illustra- 
tions, figs.  126  to  129,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  rarely  omits  to  represent  ie  pollen 
grain  in  the  excellent  drawings  of  new  species  with 
which  he  has  enriched  our  columns.] 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  FLOWERING  CHERRIES. 
(The  Cekasus  Group  of  the  Genus  Prunus.) 
The  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Cherry 
group,  which  are  commonly  known  as  species  of 
Cerasus,  form  collectively  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
half-dozen  sections  that  make  up  the  genus  Prunus. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  "  Prunus  "  now  com- 
prises (besides  Cerasus)  the  Peaches,  Plums, 
Almonds,  Apricots,  Bird  -  Cherries,  and  Laurels  so 
called,  this  is  no  small  praise.  Even  in  small  gardens, 
where  very  few  trees  can  be  accommodated,  no  one 
can  afford  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  the  flower- 
ing Cherries.  None  of  them,  however,  take  up  a 
very  great  amount  of  space,  for  even  the  largest 
can  only  be  described  as  small  trees.     Others  are 


comparatively  dwarf  shrubs.  In  a  wild  state  the 
Cherries  are  found  exclusively  in  the  cool  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  they  occur  in 
all  three  of  the  northern  continents.  Now  that  the 
planting  season  is  here,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
recall  to  the  memories  of  intending  planters  a 
few  of  the  best  of  them.  In  all,  there  are  about  a 
score  of  species  introduced,  but  quite  half  of  these 
are  not  easily  obtainable,  or  are  possessed  of  no 
particular  attractions.  Those  mentioned  in  the 
following  notes  are  the  best  of  those  sold  by 
nurserymen.  Where  there  is  room,  all  should  be 
grown. 

The  "  doubling  "  of  the  flowers  of  many  plants  is 
a  questionable  gain,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
Cherries.  The  flowers  last  longer  in  beauty  than 
the  single  ones  do ;  and,  perhaps  because  the 
"  doubling"  is  not  carried  to  excess,  they  have  lost 
none  of  their  grace  by  the  process.  Considering 
first  the  more  tree-like  species,  the  finest  of  all  in 
beauty  of  flower  is,  in  my  opinion — 

P.  PSEUDOCERASUS. 
This  and  its  various  forms  are  known  under 
several  other  names,  and  it  may  probably  have  to 
be  obtained  as  Cerasus  Watered,  C.  Sieboldi 
rubra,  or  C.  Lannesiana.  See  fig.  99,  p.  609, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  17,  1890,  and  fig.  79, 
p.  517,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  25,  1896. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  but  it  is  mainly 
from  Japan  (where  it  has  been  cultivated 
for  centuries),  that  it  has  been  introduced  to 
this  country.  It  says,  indeed,  much  for  its 
beauty,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of 
the  flower-loving  people  of  that  empire.  The 
opening  of  its  blossoms  marks  one  of  the  national 
festivals  of  Japan.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
the  single- flowered  typical  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced. What  we  mainly  cultivate  are  the  double- 
flowered  forms  which  are  greatly  superior,  and 
which  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  cultivation  by 
the  Japanese.  In  nearly  all  of  these  the  flowers 
are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rosy- white,  pendent,  and 
from  1A  inch  to  2  inches  across.  They  are  borne 
in  graceful  clusters,  and  during  early  April  wreath 
the  branches  (then  leafless)  from  end  to  end.  Few 
trees  are  so  unfailing,  or  so  abundant  in  their 
flower  production  as  this  Cherry.  During  the  last 
few  years,  several  varieties  have  been  imported 
from  Japan  under  native  names.  A  variety 
secured  by  Messis.  Veitch,  and  called  "James  H. 
Veitch,"  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  tinted  of  all,  the 
flowerB  being  2  inches  across,  and  deep  pink.  The 
variety  known  as  Cerasus  Watereri  is  also  a  very 
fine  one.  A  curious  and  striking  variety,  fl.pl. 
luteo,  has  flowers  of  a  yellowish-green  tinge. 

P.    SERRULATA. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  above  comes  this 
Cherry,  also  of  Chinese  origin.  It  has  similar 
double  flowers,  produced  in  equal  profusion  ;  they 
are  also  white  tinged  with  rose.  But  the  habit  of 
the  tree  is  ditl'erent — it  does  not  seem  likely  to  grow 
so  tall,  having  a  strong  propensity  to  send  out  its 
branches  horizontally  rather  than  upwards  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  -  looking  of  the 
Cherries.  An  old  specimen  at  Kew,  about  15  feet 
high,  is  a  most  beautiful  object  every  year  in  April. 
Further  distinctions  between  it  and  the  previous 
species  may  be  found  in  its  flowering  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  by  the  leaves  being  quite  smooth.  Nor 
are  the  flowers  ever  so  deeply  tinted  as  in  the 
better  forms  of  P.  pseudocerasus. 

P.  avium  (The  Gean). 
The  wild  species  of  this  name  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  is  a  pretty  tree.  I  remember,  twenty 
years  ago  (and  probably  now),  it  made  a  very 
pretty  feature  every  spring  in  the  woods  that 
clothe  the  slopes  round  Belvoir  Castle.  For  the 
garden  proper,  however,  the  double  form  (P.  avium 
tlorepleno  or  P.  avium  multiplex),  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  a  fine  tree  3C  feet  high, 
of  clean  erect  growth,  but  with  the  pure  white 
flowers  pendulous  on  the  branches.     It  is  equal  to 


either  of  the  preceding  Chinese  species  in  its  wealth 
of  blossom,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  fails.  There  are 
several  other  varieties,  a  pendulous  one  perhaps 
being  the  most  noteworthy. 

P.  cerasus  (Cerasus  vulgaris). 
Like  P.  avium,  this  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and! 
it  is  to  its  double- flowered  varieties  that  it  owes 
its  value  in  gardens.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  known  as  Rhexii  flore-pleno,  a  charming  small 
tree,  bearing  in  May  a  profusion  of  pure  white 
flowers,  gracefully  pendent  on  long  stalks.  This 
species,  and  P.  avium,  both  of  which  are  the 
parents  of  the  fruiting  Cherries  of  gardens,  are 
frequently  confounded.  P.  cerasus  is  a  smaller 
tree,  often  no  more  than  a  shrub,  and  it  has  shining, 
smooth,  short-stalked  leaves,  with  rounded  teeth. 
P.  avium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  or  less 
pubescent  long  stalked  leaves,  with  sharp,  pointed 
teeth.  These  characters  will  serve  to  distinguish 
them,  for  the  flowers — especially  in  the  double 
forms — are  very  similar.  The  fruit  of  the  typical 
P.  cerasus  is  acid,  that  of  P.  avium  never  so,  but 
either  sweet  or  bitter. 

P.  ACID  A  VA  R.  SEMPERFLORENS. 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  European 
Prunus  acida.  It  commences  to  flower  in  April  or 
May,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  September.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  trees  that  in  this  country  may 
be  seen  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  simultaneously. 
Added  to  its  continuous  blossoming,  it  has  the 
charm  of  a  very  graceful  pendulous  habit.  It  is 
usually  worked  as  a  standard,  and  forms  quite  a 
small  tree  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  ;  its  flowers  are 
pure  white,  rather  small  compared  with  some  other 
Cherries,  and  its  leaves  are  small,  dark  green,  and 
rather  leathery  in  texture.  There  are  other 
varieties,  but  this  is  the  only  one  that  need  be 
included  in  a  selection  of  the  best  Cherries.  It 
may  have  to  be  obtained  under  the  name  Cerasus 
semperflorens. 

P.   PENDULA. 

Under  the  name  of  Cerasus  pendula  rosea,  this- 
singularly  beautiful  Cherry  may  now  be  obtained 
from  most  nurserymen  dealing  in  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  pendulous  habit  is  characteristic  of  the  species, 
and  is  quite  as  marked  in  specimens  raised  from 
seed  as  in  the  plants  that  are  worked  in  nurseries* 
In  mild  seasons  it  flowers  towards  the  end  of 
March,  but  more  usually  in  April.  The  flowers  are 
not  large  but  freely  borne,  and  of  a  very  pretty 
rose  colour.  The  species  has  been  introduced  from 
Japan,  and  is  often  used  there  (so  Sargent  says), 
in  the  adornment  of  old  temple  gardens.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  any  other  Cherry  mentioned  in. 
these  notes.  Its  nearest  ally  appears  to  be 
P.  subhirtella,  anew  species  from  Japan,  introduced 
to  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  but  still  very  rare. 

P.  japonica  (Cerasus  japonica,  fl.-pl.). 
Of  the  shrubby  Cherries,  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest,  almost  rivalling  in  beauty  the  double- 
flowered  Prunus  triloba,  which  belongs,  however, 
to  the  Apricot  section  of  the  genus.  It  is  naturally 
of  low,  very  bushy  habit,  and  produces  slender 
twigs,  which,  the  following  spring,  are  laden  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  These  flowers  are 
very  "  double,"  and  1  inch  to  1J  inch  acroBS.  The 
shrub  attains  its  greatest  perfection  against  a  sunny 
wall,  where  it  flowers,  as  a  rule,  early  in  April.  In 
the  open,  also,  it  is  a  delightful  plant,  flowering 
rather  later  there.  When  grown  on  a  wall,  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  it  hard  back  once  a  year,  and 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  ever  the  flowers  are 
over,  so  as  to  give  as  long  a  season  of  growth  as 
possible.  In  the  open  ground,  pruning  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  even  there  the  plants  may  be 
spurred  back  with  advantage,  especially  if  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them  as  low  as  possible.  The 
stools  then  send  up  during  the  season  a  crop 
of  shoots  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  which  the  following 
spring  are  wreathed  with  blossoms  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  loveliest  form  of  this  shrub  (a  native 
of  China)  is  the  one  sold  as  Cerasus  japonica  roseo 
flore-pleno. 
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P.    CHAM. 1>   KKASUS. 

A  dwarf  shrub,  with  small,  narrow,  shining 
leaves,  anil  clusters  of  white  blossoms,  appearing 
early  in  May.  It  grows  naturally  some  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  and  is  of  neat,  close  habit ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  is  grafted  on  standards.  It  then  forms  a  small, 
mop-headed  tree,  and  has  a  rather  pendulous  habit. 


P.  fkostrata  (Mountain-  Cherry). 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  at  present  very  easy  to 
obtain  this  delightful  little  shrub,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  the  Cherry  group.  Were  its 
beauties  as  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be,  a 
demand  would  no  doubt  spring  up  for  it  that  would 
create  the  supply.     It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and 


leaves,  \  inch  to  1J  inch  long,  and  its  flowers, 
crowded  close  to  the  branches  on  very  short  stalks, 
are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  bright  rose,  and  \  inch  to 
J  inch  across.  Flowering  as  it  does  with  great 
freedom,  it  may  be  used  in  sunny  positions  on  the 
rockery,  where  there  is  room  for  it  to  spread  out 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  width. 


7*5?*. 


Fig.  128.—  pollex 
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Lilium  longiflorum 

51 

Echeveria  seeunda 

64 

Geranium  sanguineum 

39 

,,        californicum 

52 

Tharanocalamus  Falconeri 

65 

Pelargonium  zonale 

40 

Aloe  abyssinica 

53 

Passiflora  ccelestina 

66 

Oxalis  acetosella 

41 

Naithecimn  ossifraguin 

54 

TTrtica  urens 

67 

Tropseolum  majus 

42 

Convallaria  majalis 

55 

Cucumis  Melo 

6S 

HTacleum  sphondylium 

43 

Fritillaria  imperialis 

56 

,,        sativus 

69 

CEnantbe  crocata 

44 

Viola  tricolor 

57 

Solanum  dulcamara 

70 

Sium  angustifolinm 

45 

,,      odorata 

58 

Phlox  decussata 

71 

Hydrocotyle  bonariensis 

46 

Adoxa  moscbatellina 

59 

Crinum  pratense 

72 

,,            nitidula 

47 

Symphoriearpus  parvlflonis 

60 

Galantbus  nivalis 

73 

Hedera  helix 

48 

Sambucus  nigra 

61 

Iris  iberica 

74 

Lotus  corniculatus 

49 

Saxifraga  umbrosa 

02 

,,    Ksempferi 

75 

Cytisus  Laburnum 

50 

Cedrus  Libani 

63 

Crocus  aureus 

70 

7S 
79 

Erythrina  crista-galli 
Nepeta  violacea 
Salvia  patens 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana 

GRAINS.       (MAGNIFIED   400   DIAMETERS.) 
(SEE   P.    413.) 

80  Epacris  hyacinthi  flora 

81  Fumaria  officinalis 

82  Primula  viacosa 

83  „       veris 

S4  ,,      denticulata 

85  Armeria  maritinia 

86  Ilex  aquifolium 

87  Nymphrea  alba 
S8  P^paver  Rhoeas 

89  Tilia  europaea 

90  Agrostemina  Githago- 

91  Dianthus  barbatus 

92  Opuntia  polyantha 

93  Dipsacus  sylvestris 

94a  Polygala  vulgaris  (side  view) 
94b        ,,  1(        (seen  from  top> 


There  is  a  variety,  however,  known  as  pendula, 
whose  branches  are  more  strictly  weeping.  The 
species,  which  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  is 
grown  sometimes  as  Cerasus  fruticans.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  one  of  the  very  showiest  of  the  Cherries, 
but  still  a  pretty  and  desirable  plant. 


was  correctly  described  by  Loudon  in  his  tree  and 
shrub  books  sixty  years  ago.  It  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Levant,  where  it  grows  at  alti- 
tudes of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Although  a  low  shrub, 
1  foat  to  2  feet  high,  of  spreading  habit,  it  is  not 
quite  prostrate  in  cultivation.     It  has  small  ovate 


There  are  other  beautiful  species  in  this  sectioD 
of  Prunui  not  mentioned  yet,  such  as  P.  humilis, 
and  P.  Jacquemonti,  both  shrubs  from  North  Asia, 
with  pink  ilowers  (the  former  one  of  which  bore  it& 
Cherry-like  fruits  at  Kew  this  year)  ;  and  P. 
Puddum,   a   tree  ^from   the   Himalaya,   with  rosy 
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white  flowers.  But  none  of  these  is  easily  obtained. 
P.  pennsylvauica,  a  small  tree,  and  P.  pumila,  a 
shrub  (both  American),  can  be  purchased,  but  they 
■are  not  in  the  first  rank.  On  the  whole  the 
selection  of  species  and  varieties  given  above  may 
be  taken  as  representative ;  where  room  can  be 
provided,  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  grown. 
W.  J.  Bean,  Kew. 


Cultural    Memoranda. 

—t — 

PLANTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING 
KNIPHOFIAS. 
There  are  people  who  will  do  anything  for 
appearance  sake  regardless  of  results,  and  snch  as 
these  not  infrequently  in  planting  Kniphofias 
chop  off  every  vestige  of  leafage.  The  chances  are 
a  hundred  to  one  that  all  such  plants  perish  during 
the  winter.  I  offer  this  timely  hint  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  know  no  better. 
.Rather  than  suffer  the  foliage  to  lie  on  the  ground 
around  the  plants,  those  who  perform  this  species 
of  gardening  enormity,  would  rather  the  plants 
perish  from  the  ingress  of  moisture  during  the 
winter  months.  This  kind  of  mutilation  is  prac- 
tised by  the  continental  nurserymen,  and  has  been 
•copied  here  by  unthinking  persons.  The  best 
time  to  plant  is  March  and  the  first  weeks  of 
April,  and  I  would  only  plant  in  late  autumn  when 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  do  so.  E.  H.  J. 

Begonia  Gloire  be  Lorraine. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  winter-flowering 
Begonia  for  cultivation  in  pots  and  baskets.  The 
■flowers  are  a  beautiful  pink  in  colour,  and  form  a 
nice  contrast  to  the  pale  green  foliage.  The  plant 
flowers  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December.  After  flowering,  afford  them  a  short 
rest  in  an  intermediate-house,  or  a  dry  corner  in 
"the  Cattleya- house,  no  water  being  afforded.  In 
February  or  March,  cut  the  shoots  back  rather 
severely,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  pit  or  house 
having  a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  by  day,  and  15° 
lesser  by  night.  When  new  shoots  appear,  cuttings 
may  be  taken  and  struck  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  Cocoanut-fibre,  and  silver  sand.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  place  five  cuttings  in  a  60,  or  singly  in 
thumb-pots. afford  water,  and  plantiu  a  propagating- 
bed,  keeping  them  close  till  rooted  ;  after  which 
the  cuttings  should  be  stopped.  Pot  them  off 
singly  when  well  rooted,  the  stronger  ones  into 
large  GO's,  and  the  others  into  the  smaller  size. 
Be  careful  in  applying  water,  as  too  much  will 
cause  decay  at  the  root.  It  is  better  not  to  afford 
water  before  the  soil  is  quite  dry  ;  an  occasional 
dewing  overhead  with  the  syringe  is  beneficial,  and 
plenty  of  light  should  reach  them.  Repot  when 
the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In 
order  to  have  large  specimens,  the  final  repotting 
should  be  into  large  2-t's.  When  planted  in  baskets, 
surround  the  latter  with  a  thick  lining  of  sphagnum- 
moss  ;  and  put  out  a  plant  that  has  been  growing 
in  a  32-sized  pot,  which  is  better  than  filling  the 
basket  with  small  plants.  When  a  plant  is  shifted 
tfor  the  last  time,  and  the  soil  is  filled  with  roots, 
not  before,  apply  weak  manure-water  obtained  from 
the  cow  stall.  A  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  more 
suitable  for  the  plant  when  in  bloom  than  a  moist 
one.  J.  E.  Trimmingham. 


BOWHILL. 

This  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  Selkirk  ;  and 
having  recently  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  place,  a 
few  notes  taken  at  that  time  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  The  mansion 
is  old  and  of  large  proportions ;  the  flower-garden 
which  adjoins  was  renovated  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Lunt,  and  shows  considerable  artistic  merit. 
The  various  designs  are  carried  out  in  Box,  which 
is  kept  in  capital  order  ;  and  some  of  the  designs, 
auch  as  scrolls,  are  tilled  in  with  coloured  gravels 
and  ashes.     There  is  a  great  expanse  of  lawn  and 


of  water.  The  kitchen-garden  is  about  2J,  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  a  good  wall  built  of  whinstone,  and 
well  covered  with  various  kinds  of  fruits — Apple- 
trees  doing  particularly  well.  The  garden  was 
well  cropped  with  winter  vegetables,  and  afforded 
evidence  of  high  cultivation.  A  fine  herbaceous 
border  runs  through  the  garden,  and  at  the  time- 
early  October — there  was  still  a  good  display  of 
flowers.  Violets  of  many  varieties  are  a  feature  of 
the  place,  and  the  climate  seems  suitable  to  them  ; 
large  frames  to  the  number  of  fifteen  are  filled 
with  Violets  each  autumn,  and  afford  continuous 
bloom.  I  saw  several  thousand  plants  of  Violets 
growing  on  a  border  which  were  just  fit  for  planting 
in  the  frame,  and  grand  plants  they  were.  Mr. 
Lunt  makes  a  point  of  trying  new  varieties,  but 
Marie  Louise  is  still  his  favourite  variety. 

Another  flower  -  garden  adjoins  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  here  summer  and  spring  bedding  is 
extensively  carried  out.  The  arrangement  of  the 
beds  is  difforent  to  that  usually  seen,  and  suggests 
the  idea  of  being  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  Several  beds  were  filled  with  Poly- 
anthus, which  were  flowering  freely  ;  the  various 
glasshouses  are  adjacent  to  this  flower-garden. 
There  are  no  fruit-houseB,  the  family  receiving  its 
supply  from  the  Duke's  other  gardens  in  Scotland  ; 
but  there  are  some  good  plant-houses,  consisting 
of  a  large  stove  containing  a  fine  collection  of 
Coditeums,  Dracsenas,  and  Palms,  and  a  fine  batch 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  just  showing  flower. 
When  this  grand  introduction  came  out  a  few 
years  ago,  gardeners  had  some  difficulty  in  growing 
it,  but  now  it  is  no  longer  a  nurseryman's  plant. 

A  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  newly  housed 
tilled  the  adjoining  house  ;  many  were  showing 
fine  blooms,  and  growing  these  favourite  autumn 
flowers  seems  to  run  in  the  Lunt  blood. 

A  house  adjoining  contained  a  collection  of 
modern  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  well  grown 
and  full  of  flower.  In  the  frames  outside  a  fine 
young  batch  were  coming  on  to  continue  the 
succession.  A  corridor-house  connects  with  the 
potting-shed,  frames,  &c,  and  was  well  filled  with 
flowering  Begonias,  Statice,  Streptocarpus,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  all  in  robust  health.  Mr.  Lunt 
favours  the  Primula,  and  had,  amongst  others,  a 
houseful  of  P.  stellata.  Cineraria  stellata  is  also 
extensively  grown,  and  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

Everything  about  Bowhill  shows  careful  and 
skilful  cultivation.  A  house  for  the  gardener  is 
now  being  built,  which  will  be  a  model  of  its 
kind.   if.  L. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Todno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Bast  Sheen,  S.W. 
Intractable  Oncidiums. — Species  of  Oncidium  that 
have  properly -developed  pseudo-bulbs  are  more 
easily  cultivated  than  those  Bpecies  which  produce 
only  rudimentary  bulbs,  or  none  at  all.  Plants  of 
the  latter  description  might  be  expected  to  need  a 
supply  of  water  at  regular  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  they  are  liable  to 
much  injury  if  the  base  becomes  soddened,  especi- 
ally when,  as  at  the  present  Beason,  evaporation  is 
slow.  O.  Jonesianum  and  0  Cebolleti  have  terete 
leaves,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  soon  show  the  ill  effects  if  afforded  too  much 
water.  The  former  species,  owing  to  its  habit, 
should  be  fixed  to  a  bare  board,  or  a  piece  of  tree- 
fern  stem,  suspending  this  with  the  leaves  down- 
ward in  a  light,  warm  position  in  the  East  Indian 
house.  Almost  sufficient  moisture  will  be  acquired 
at  the  present  season  from  the  atmosphere,  but  a 
slight  sprinkling  with  water  may  be  afforded  the 
plants  on  bright  mornings.  O.  Cebolleti  grows 
erect,  and  may  be  planted  in  a  pot  in  the  usual 
manner,  affording  a  large  quantity  of  drainage 
material,  and  only  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum-moss. 
This  species  also  needs  light  and  heat,  and  exceed- 
ingly little  moisture  at  the  roots  at  this  season. 
Of  quite  a  different  nature  are  0.  Lanceanum  and 
O.  Cavendishianum.  These  have  practically  no 
pseudo-bulbs,  but  ^road,  thick  leaves,  which  store 
moiBture.     The  first-named  species  produces  flowers 


of  a  fragrant  and  highly  attractive  nature,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate.  A  certain 
measure  of  success  may  be  obtained  by  securing 
imported  plants  on  bare  teak-wood  rafts,  and  sus- 
pending these  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  At  the 
present  season  the  lightest  position  will  suit  them, 
but  in  summer  they  will  need  partial  shade. 
Afford  but  scanty  waterings,  and  a  very  even  tem- 
perature during  winter.  The  second  species  is 
more  easily  managed,  and  requires  but  ordinary 
pot  culture  at  the  warm  end  of  a  Cattleya-house. 
It  is  just  now  in  flower,  and  will,  therefore,  need 
little  water  until  fresh  roots  are  being  made.  O. 
luridum,  0  Lansbergi,  and  0.  lnematoehiluni  may 
be  grown  in  small  suspended  baskets,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  moisture-holding  material  at  the 
base,  and  be  otherwise  treated  like  0.  Lanceanum. 
0.  papilio  and  0.  Kramerianum,  the  "Butterfly 
Orchids,"  are  generally  difficult  to  cultivate  for 
any  length  of  time.  0.  papilio  succeeds  best  if 
secured  to  a  bare  block  and  suspended  in  the 
lightest  and  warmest  part  of  an  East  Indian-house. 
Grown  with  ordinary  stove  plants,  the  block  may 
be  syringed  several  times  a  day  during  the 
Bummer,  but  now  direct  watering  is  seldom  neces- 
sary. 0.  Kramerianum,  being  more  compact  in 
habit,  may  be  grown  in  small  perforated  pans,  con- 
taining plenty  of  drainage  material  and  little  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss.  When  affording  water  at 
this  season,  only  immerse  the  pan  to  the  depth  of 
the  drainage,  so  as  to  prevent  thorough  saturation. 
0.  divaricatum  and  0.  pulvinatum  are  practically 
bulble88  species  with  thin  leaves.  These  may  be 
planted  in  well-drained  pans,  and  a  small  portion 
of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  Suspend  the  pans  in 
a  house  where  warm  Cypripediums  are  growing, 
and  during  the  Bummer  months  afford  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  From  the  present  date 
until  spring  a  very  limited  quantity  will  suffice. 
0.  splendidum  puzzles  the  moat  skilful  cultivator, 
owing  to  there  being  an  insufficiency  of  light  and 
heat  during  our  long  winters.  The  greatest 
measure  of  success  is  obtained  by  fixing  the  plants 
to  a  raft  placed  upright  in  a  pan,  a  small  quantity 
of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  being  inserted  between 
the  plant  and  the  raft,  also  in  the  pan.  Suspend 
or  place  these  rafts  in  the  hottest  and  lightest 
position  obtainable,  affording  the  plants  a  fair 
supply  of  water  during  their  growing  season,  but 
from  now  onward  none  whatever  should  be  afforded 
so  long  as  the  thick  leaves  remain  firm. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Manure  heaps. — Too  often  manure-heaps  are  so 
badly  managed  that  much  of  their  manurial  pro- 
perties are  lost,  and  at  this  season  it  is  good 
practice  to  turn  them  over  and  mix  the  contents, 
and  place  a  thick  layer  of  soil  beneath  the  mass. 
This  serves  to  augment  the  generally  too  scanty 
supply,  the  soil  absorbs  the  liquid  and  more 
fertilising  constituents  of  the  heap.  The  larger  the 
heap,  and  the  firmer  it  is  trodden  together,  the 
better  it  will  be.  Stable-manure  needs  to  be  turned 
over  and  damped  occasionally  to  induce  perfect 
decay  ;  it  is  an  excellent  manure  for  stiff  soils. 
Charred  refuse  should  be  used  on  vegetable  plots, 
requiring  but  little  fertilising  dressing. 

Future  croppinj. — The  gardener  having  arranged 
his  plants  for  next  year's  crops,  will  afford  the  land 
for  each  its  special  preparation.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet,  do  better 
on  land  that  has  not  been  freshly  manured.  If 
land  has  been  twice  cropped,  or  will  be  occupied 
for  two  years  in  succession  by  the  same  kind  of 
crop,  manure  should  then  be  applied.  Plots  may 
be  prepared  for  early  Potatos,  afford  but  little 
strong  manure,  or  the  haulms  will  be  unduly  large, 
and  the  tubers  proportionately  small.  The  Onion 
crop  is  an  important  one,  and  the  position  of  the 
quarter  should  be  well  drained  and  sunny.  In 
order  to  save  digging,  it  sometimes  follows  Celery, 
then  trenching  and  manuring  are  unnecessary 
operations.  If  Onions  follow  any  other  vegetable, 
the  land  should  be  heavily  manured  and  trenched, 
the  surface  being  left  in  a  rough  state  till  March. 

Parsley. — If  roots  were  planted  in  cold  frames  in 
the  month  of  October,  expose  them  to  steady  rain 
for  a  few  hours,  but  the  lights  should  be  placed  on 
the  frames  before  hard  frost  comes.  Nothing  does 
more  harm  than  to  let  the  plants  be  frozen,  and 
then  be  exposed  to  rain.  This  can  be  clearly  seen 
with  the  out-door  Parsley,  for  if  cold  weather  sets 
in  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  abundant 
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foliage  will  be  quite  unlit  for  use  in  a  few  days. 
Out-of-doors  Parsley,  if  in  beds,  may  be  covered 
with  handlights  or  frames,  after  having  denuded 
the  plants  of  the  coarser  leaves.  There  is  yet  time 
to  make  another  sowing  on  a  mild  hot-bed,  spent 
Mushroom-bed  manure  being  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Place  a  layer  9  inches  thick  of  loam 
three-quarters,  and  a  little  leaf  mould  one  quarter, 
or  refuse  from  the  potting-bench.  and  road  grit,  on 
the  bed,  and  sow  thinly  in  drills  drawn  li  inches 
apart.  The  plants  obtained  from  this  sowing  will 
afford  very  useful  pluckings,  and  transplant  well 
early  in  the  spring. 

Turnips. — If  the  second  of  the  two  sowings  of 
Veitch's  Red  Globe  or  other  variety  have  reached 
normal  size,  they  should  be  stored,  as  rain  and 
frost  cause  them  to  rot  if  left  in  the  ground.  The 
roots  should  be  stacked  in  ridges,  and  covered 
lightly.  The  roots  of  Chirk  Castle  may  remain  in 
the  ground  till  the  spring,  and  have  the  soil  drawn 
over  them. 

Chou  de  Burghhy. — Before  hard  frosts  arrive,  let 
a  quantity  of  the  best  plants  be  lifted,  and  planted 
rather  close  together  on  a  sheltered  border,  or  in 
any  spare  pit  where  some  kind  of  protection  can  be 
given  them. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevax,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Training  wall  trees. — If  the  directions  given  week 
by  week  reepecting  pruning  have  been  followed, 
this  part  of  the  work  will  be  in  such  a  forward 
state,  that  some  of  the  gardeners  may  now  be  set  to 
the  training  of  the  trees.  When  fruit-trees  are 
grown  in  cordon  fashion,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  stems  parallel,  with  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other.  A  fan-shaped  tree,  on  the  con- 
trary, requires  a  certain  amount  of  practical  skill 
to  finish  it  oil  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  It  must 
be  wholly  or  partly  detached  from  the  wall,  if  its 
branches  are  in  need  of  being  regulated,  and  be 
laid  out  anew  in  such  a  manner  that  they  radiate  at 
regular  intervals  all  over  the  crown  like  the  ribs  of 
a  fan.  Having  done  this,  the  subsidiary  branches 
may  be  secured,  and  finally  the  young  shoots. 
These  are  the  general  directions  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  training  any  kind  of  wall  tree. 
Branches  and  shoots  should,  of  course,  be  trained 
out  straightly,  and  if  there  be  any  deviation  from 
this,  it  may  be  in  slightly  giving  the  main  branches 
a  downward  inclination,  but  avoid  resorting  to 
unnatural  means,  such  as  attachiug  a  strand  at  the 
ends.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  nails 
and  shreds,  or  bast  or  raffia,  and  wires  and  stubs  be 
used.  The  tying  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred, 
because  the  material  used  affords  less  favourable 
hiding  places  for  insects,  but  it  takes  a  longer  time 
to  carry  out.  Use  tarred  string  or  wythes  for  the 
thick  branches,  and  bast  for  all  others.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  nails,  studs,  or  wire,  press  unduly  on  the 
bark,  and  to  afford  space  in  the  fastenings  for  the 
wood  to  swell  without  being  injured. 

Peach-trees. — If  the  trees  are  entirely  loosed 
from  the  wall,  and  secured  temporarily  to  stakes 
stuck  into  the  border,  the  work  of  training  may  be 
carried  out  at  any  convenient  time  between  the 
present  time  and  the  end  of  the  year.  Before 
taking  down  a  tree,  remove  all  superfluous  wood, 
and  clean  and  dress  the  tree  with  an  insecticide. 

Apples  and  Pears.— These  fruits  are  usually 
grown  as  horizontally  trained  trees  on  walls  or 
espaliers,  although  on  high  walls,  say  12  to 
15  feet,  fan-shaped  trees  cover  the  wall  in  the 
quickest  time ;  and  the  method  admits  of  easier 
regulation  if  a  branch  be  lost,  than  the  other 
method.  Two  varieties  that  are  well  adapted  for 
walls  are  Ribston  and  Cox's  OraDge  Pippin.  These 
two  varieties  are  prone  to  produce  young  shoots 
furnished  with  a  bold  fruit  bud  at  their  tips,  which 
should  not  be  removed  until  they  have  borne  fruit. 
If  these  shoots  are  objected  to  as  being  unsightly, 
they  may  be  fastened  as  near  to  the  main  branch 
as  possible.  If  very  large  high  coloured  fruits  of 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  are  desired,  a  wall  tree  will 
produce  them. 

Miscellaneous. — The  leaves  having  fallen  from  all 
trees,  the  quarters  of  the  garden  and  the  grass-land 
under  fruit  trees,  &c. ,  should  be  raked  clean,  and 
the  leaves  and  rubbish  burnt  forthwith.  If  there 
are  many  young  trees  to  be  trained,  the  required 
number  of  stakes  should  be  got  in  readiness  in  bad 
weather. 


THE    FLO  WEB    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Tlchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

The  Reserve  Garden. —  Plants  which  are  being 
grown  for  filling  flower  beds  and  borders  should  be 
cleared  of  decaying  foliage  and  weeds,  and  then  be 
topdressed  with  some  finely-sifted  soil,  placing  it 
close  up  to  the  collars  of  the  plants,  and  making 
the  earth  firm  about  them  by  hand-pressure  In 
dealing  with  Saxifrages  and  other  plants  of  dwarf 
growth,  road  grit  or  fiue  charcoal  makes  the  best 
top-dressing.  Let  the  beds  of  these  plants,  and 
alpines  generally,  be  weeded  and  hoed  before 
affording  a  top-dressing  of  spent  Mushroom-bed 
materials,  leaf-mould,  or  coeoanut-fibre  refuse. 
Before  using  the  top  dressing,  apply  a  peck  of  soot 
to  1  cubic  yard  of  the  materials,  and  let  it  be  well 
mixed  with  them.  Put  on  the  compost  by  means 
of  a  large  basket  or  trug,  covering  the  soil  to  the 
depth  ot  3  inches,  and  afterwards  levelling  with  a 
tine-toothed  rake.  Herbaceous  perennials  which 
are  small  of  growth  and  die  down  in  the  winter, 
such  as  Pbysalis  Franchetti,  may  be  completely 
covered.  Illegible  or  decayed  labels  should  be 
replaced  with  new  ones. 

The  Herbaceous  Perennial  Border. — Prepare  the 
land  by  trenching  and  manuring  when  new  work  is 
contemplated,  but  do  not  remove  any  but  the 
strongest  growers  till  February.  Where  the  plants 
in  a  border  have  been  planted  two  or  three  years, 
the  ground  may  bedug  between  the  plants,  keeping 
a  trench  of  such  a  width  as  will  allow  of  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  and  the  weeds  to  be  buried 
therein,  and  let  the  soil  fall  well  towards  each 
clump,  thereby  makiog  sure  that  all  roots  are 
covered  safely,  and  pulverise  the  refuse  somewhat, 
the  better  to  keep  out  frost.  Borders  which  were 
made  and  planted  last  year  will  not  need  to  be 
deeply  dug,  a  coating  of  short  manure  and  light 
forking  over  sufficing.  Borders  containing  four  to 
six-year-old  plants  should  be  re-planted  at  the 
right  time,  dividing  and  reducing  the  size  of  most 
of  the  plants  that  increase  in  size  rapidly,  and  re- 
planting, not  the  exhausted  centres,  but  the  vigorous 
outside  part.  The  more  vigorous  plants  not  re- 
quired may  be  set  aside  for  planting  in  the  wild 
garden,  or  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks. 

Bulbous  Plants.  — All  roots  of  Dahlias,  Tigridias, 
Gladiolus,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Marvel  of 
Peru,  and  hybrid  Montbretns,  should  now  be  dug 
up  and  stored  in  dry  cellars  or  frost  proof  sheds. 
Most  of  these  roots  are  the  better  for  being  packed 
in  single  layers  in  some  dry  materials,  as  coarse 
sand,  coal-ashes,  &c. 

Narcissus. — Planting  must  not  be  delayed  any 
longer,  or  flowering  will  be  unduly  late  ;  in  some 
parts  the  leaves  have  begun  to  show  above  the 
ground.  Borders  in  which  there  are  established 
clumps  of  bulbs  may  be  carefully  hoed,  and  then 
dressed  with  short  stable  dung  ;  or  nitrate  of  soda 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  oz.  per  square 
yard. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 

The  Rose-kou.se. — Roses  that  are  trained  to  the 
roof  of  this  house  will  now  be  forming  flower-buds, 
and  if  planted  in  an  outside  border,  a  covering  of 
litter  or  bracken  should  be  afforded  the  roots,  and 
the  exposed  part  of  the  stem  be  protected  by  hay 
bands.  The  stems  of  Noisettes  and  Teas  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  growth  is  easily  checked  by  it. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild,  observing  great  caution  when  cold  winds 
are  blowing  ;  avoid  sudden  changes,  which  invari- 
ably cause  mildew  to  attack  the  Roses,  but  main- 
tain an  uniform  temperature,  opening  the  top 
sashes  slightly  when  the  sun  appears,  affording 
more  air  if  the  state  of  the  weather  may  demand  it. 
Keep  the  pipes  slightly  warmed  at  all  times,  with  a 
minimum  night  temperature  of  55°;  and  fumigate 
on  the  first  appearance  of  aphides. 

Roses  in  pots  should  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes, 
the  pots  and  stems  being  covered  with  tbem  to  the 
depth  of  4  inches,  and  bracken  loosely  packed 
among  the  branches  of  Teas  and  tender  varieties 
generally. 

Lilium  speciosum  and  its  varieties. — Shake  out  and 
repot  the  bulbs  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  to  which  silver-sand 
is  added.  If  the  loam  is  not  particularly  rich, 
some  dried  pounded  cow-dung  may  be  incorporated 


with  it,  Lilies  being  exhausting  plants.  Place  the 
bulbs  about  3  inches  below  the  surface,  and  make 
the  soil  firm  with  a  rammer ;  single  bulbs  in  6-inch 
pots  are  most  useful  or  several  in  larger  pots  if 
specimen  plants  are  required-  Apply  water  through 
a  rose  water-can,  and  stand  the  pots  on  the  floor  of 
a  cold  pit,  or  on  that  of  a  frostproof  shed.  No 
more  water  will  be  necessary  for  some  time,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  go  become  quite  dry,  or 
the  bulbs  kept  out  of  the  soil  for  any  length  of  time. 

Pelargonium  peltitum  (Ivy. leaved)  may  be  potted 
in  48's,  in  which  size  they  should  stand  to  flower. 
As  a  potting  soil  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  well- 
decayed  hot- bed  manure  will  be  suitable.  Press 
the  soil  firmly  with  the  fingers,  and  treat  generally 
like  the  Cape  Pelargoniums.  Keep  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass,  afford  abundance  of  air,  and  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  strong  shoots,  so  as  to  induce 
busbiness.  Mrs  Hawley  is  an  improvement  on  the 
popular  Souvenir  de  C.  Turner,  the  colour  a  shade 
deeper,  with  larger  trusses  and  flowers. 

Violets  in  Pits. — Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Keep  a  circulation  of 
air  by  tilting  the  sashes  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
removing  them  altogether  for  three  or  four  hours 
when  the  day  is  suuDy  and  mild,  but  during  sharp 
frosts  cover  with  mats  at  night  in  preference  to 
using  artificial  heat. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck, 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

The  Early  Peachery. — We  find  here  that  the 
flower-buds  of  the  trees  in  the  early  houses  are 
advancing,  and  will  soon  expand  ;  a  state  of  things 
due  to  the  mild  weather.  This  house  should  now 
be  closed,  and  a  regular  temperature  of  45°  to  50° 
at  night,  and  55°  by  May,  be  maintained  dunog  mild 
weather,  with  a  reduction  of  1°  to  2°  during  sharp 
frosty  weathtr;  with  sun-heat  the  degree  of 
warmth  may  rise  to  t>5°,  and  gradually  reducing  it 
during  the  afternoon  to  55°  ere  the  house  is  closed. 
Open  the  ventilators  when  the  temperature  reaches 
50°,  and  admit  air  freely  at  55°.  Be  most  careful 
to  avoid  a  sudden  fluctuation  of  temperature  in  the 
first  weeks  of  forcing,  as  it  may,  if  combined 
with  dryness  at  the  roots,  cause  buds  to  drop  to  a 
serious  extent.  Syringe  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  get  them  dry  before 
nightfall.  The  paths  and  borders  should  be  damped 
down  several  times  daily,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  air,  and  the  amount  of  ventilation  afforded. 
Let  the  border  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  liquid- 
manure  be  applied  to  aged  trees  when  the  soil  is 
dryish. 

Succession  ■  house. — Assuming  the  early-house  is 
planted  with  early  fruiting  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  the  succession -house  should  contain 
later  and  finer  ones,  and  it  may  then  be  closed 
almost  at  the  same  date  as  the  earliest- house. 
Whilst  the  presentmild  weather  lasts,  artificial  heat 
will  not  be  required  in  this  house  for  at  the  least  a 
fortnight  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  change  to  frosty 
days  and  nights,  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  will 
suffice.  When  the  temperature  rises  to  50°  afford 
air  freely,  and  do  not  syrioge  the  trees  before  fire- 
heat  is  applied,  as  to  do  this  excites  the  wood-buds 
unduly  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  In  any 
houses  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots  are  in 
outside  borders,  the  latter  should  be  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  with  dry  tree-leaves. 

Late  Peach-houses. — The  buds  on  the  trees  are 
getting  prominent,  indicating  that  pruning  and 
cleaning  should  be  finished  forthwith.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  expose  the  trees  by  removing  the  sashes 
this  should  be  done,  in  order  to  retard  the  opening 
flowers.  Complete  transplanting  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  let  the  soil  be  maintained  in  a  mode- 
rately moist  state. 

Cucumbers. — To  enable  the  plants  to  thrive  at 
this  season,  no  more  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop than  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  establish- 
ment. Maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75° 
during  the  day,  and  a  minimum  of  65°  by 
ni^ht,  with  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°.  Keep  a 
moist  atmosphere  by  frequently  dampiug  the  paths 
and  borders  of  the  house.  Affjrd  frequent  light 
surface  dressings  to  the  beds.  The  material  for 
this  purpose  should  be  rich,  light,  and  porous. 
Encourage  young  growth  to  extend  more  freely  at 
this  season  than  any  other.  Remove  spent  foliage., 
and  keep  the  trellis  furnished  with  youDg  growth. 
Mix  up  a  quantity  of  Oak-leaves  and  horse-dung  in 
readiness  for  forming  new  hot-beds. 
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EDITORIAL!    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Catters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  te 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Dec.  10.— Roses,  Hardy  and  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Liliums  from  Japan,  Border  Plants,  &c,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  12. — Six  cases  of  Phalf-nopsis  grandi- 
Ilora  aurea,  at  3  o'clock.  Also  Ro^s,  bhrubs,  Palms, 
Bulbs,  &c,  from  Japan,  &c,  at  Messrs.  Stevens'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty- three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 40  7'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — December  5  (6  p.m.):  Max.  5S°;  Min.  f,l°. 

December  6 — Dull,  warm. 
Provinces.— December  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max  56°,  East  Counties  ; 
Min.,  34*.  bhetlaud. 


"  Quite  a  glut  of  Apples  is  expe- 
^Gardener?6*    rienced  in  Lincolnshire  this  year. 

Some  growers  have  not  made 
more  than  twopence  and  threepence  per  stone 
for  the  best  class  ;  and  others  who  have  sent 
supplies  to  market  have  been  out  of  pocket 
after  paying  the  cost  of  carriage  and  other 
expenses.  Several  people  are  '  graving  '  their 
Apples,  like  Potatos  or  Mangolds,  in  the  hope 
that  by  keeping  them  for  a  time  they  will  get 
better  prices  later  on.  Stones  of  fallen  fruit, 
•worthless  to  gather  for  sale  purposes,  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  and  rot." 

The  above  apjjeared  lately  in  a  London  daily, 
and  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  complaints  of 
the  season  now  come  to  a  close,  that  fruit- 
growing in  England  does  not  pay,  for  the  reason 
that  when  a  good  crop  is  actually  realised,  any- 
thing approaching  a  remunerative  price  for  it 
■cannot  be  obtained.  It  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  certain  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of 
superior  quality  can  be,  and  are,  grown  in  Eng- 
land which  at  times  find  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices  at  Covent  Garden  and  other  leading 
markets  of  the  kingdom.  Why,  then,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  do  we  so  frequently  hear 
the  complaints  of  native  growers  that  at  other 
times  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  produce  at 
any  price  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  fact 
that  our  growers  have  hitherto  failed  in  sending 
to  our  markets  a  continuous  and  abundant 
supply  of  first-class  produce  from  January  to 
December. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  visitor  at  Covent  Garden 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  produce 
displayed  for  sale  is  of  inferior  instead  of  first- 


rate  quality.  Until  this  state  of  things  is 
altered,  it  is  futile  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
stem  the  tide  of  foreign  horticultural  produce, 
which  flood  the  great  markets  and  towns  of 
Great  Britain. 

Reasons  without  number  have  been  offered 
for  the  non-production  of  home-grown  produce 
of  superior  quality  sufficient  to  supply  our 
markets  all  the  year  round,  such  as  high  rates 
of  transit,  faulty  land  tenure,  cost  of  manure, 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  at  reasonable 
rates,  &c.  These  doubtless  constitute  draw- 
backs of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature,  but  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is  this  :  how  is  it  that  so  much  English- 
grown  produce  of  an  inferior  quality  appears  in 
our  markets,  compelling  the  public  to  fall  back 
on  what  is  best  of  the  foreign  stuff  which  flows 
into  our  markets,  while  at  the  same  time  so 
many  acres  are  under  cultivation  as  market 
gardens,  and  so  many  thousands  of  glass-houses 
exist  for  the  growth  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  which  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  dispute  can  be  and  are  grown  in  our 
climate  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  the  importer 
can  supply. 

Cost  of  conveyance  and  the  other  things 
already  named  undoubtedly  handicap  the 
native  grower  to  some  extent,  but  the  absence 
of  skill  and  of  proper  horticultural  training  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  market  gardeners  is  one 
cause  of  the  mischief,  and  a  potent  factor  in 
frustrating  all  attempts  at  lessening  foreign 
importations.  Those  who  are  most  conversant 
with  the  workings  of  the  present-day  system  of 
market  gardening  in  England,  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  this  so-called  system  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  person  untrained  in  the  arts  of  bricklaying  and 
carpentering  takes  unto  himself  the  duty  of 
building  a  mansion,  unaided  by  outside  skill  ; 
and  yet  how  common  it  is  to  see  a  man,  sud- 
denly perhaps,  put  into  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary funds,  but  without  the  trained  knowledge 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  such  work,  plunge  blindly  into  the 
occupation  of  market  gardening,  refusing  to 
adopt,  even  when  solicited  to  do  so,  the  advice 
of  those  best  capable  of  giving  it,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  frequently  recurring  dis- 
appointments and  ultimate  collapse. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  at  one  period  of  out- 
lives at  least,  so  many  of  us  imagine  that  we  are 
born  gardeners,  and  not  only  capable  of  looking 
after  the  Cabbages  in  our  own  back  gardens, 
but  also  of  undertaking  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  any  market  establishment  in  the  king- 
dom >  Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
descendants  of  the  head-gardener  Adam,  and 
believe  we  have,  or  ought  to  have,  an  inborn 
insight  into  all  the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of 
horticulture '.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  only  too 
true  that  many  of  us,  smitten  with  the  almost 
universal  love  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
"  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

He  who  embarks  upon  market  gardening  for 
profit  with  any  hope  of  success  should  either  be 
himself  in  full  possession  of  the  necessary  expe- 
rience and  training  for  such  work,  or  leave  the 
matter  of  working  to  capable  subordinates. 
Under  these  conditions,  and  these  alone,  can 
the  extension  of  our  market  gardening  industry 
be  advocated. 

To  a  man  beginning  business  as  a  market 
gardener,  total  ignorance  is  less  disadvan- 
tageous than  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
gained  by  the  cultivation  of  his  own  back 
garden,  provided  always  that  he  is  prepared  to 
rely  upon  the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 


of  others  until  such  time  as  he  has  gained  the 
necessary  experieuce  for  himself. 

Another  very  prevalent  idea  amongst  present- 
day  growers  for  market  is,  that  the  man  who 
reads  and  studies  horticultural  literature  can  be 
of  little  use  as  a  practical  grower  for  market  ; 
and  that  gardening  books  and  periodicals  are 
only  written  for  private  gardeners,  and  are  of 
no  earthly  value  to  the  grower  for  profit. 

They  even  go  further  than  this,  and  declare 
that  any  fool  can  grow  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  forgetting  that  the  little  knowledge  they 
possess  has  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
thoughtful  and  studious  private  cultivators, 
whose  experiences  and  instructions,  had  they 
been  strictly  adhered  to  by  our  latter-day 
slipshod  growers  for  market,  a  very  different 
state  of  things  would  have  obtained  to  that 
now  so  much  in  evidence.  "Good  enough  for 
market,"  and  "Anything  will  sell  at  Covent 
Garden,"  sayings  so  common  now,  should  never 
be  heard  ;  so  long  as  they  are  uttered  and 
believed  in,  so  long  will  the  foreigner  continue 
to  laugh  at  our  folly. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  a  grand  market  variety "  which  we  see  in 
many  plant  and  seed  catalogues  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  variety  in  question  is  of  superla- 
tive quality  for  beauty  or  flavour  ?  Or  is  it  on 
account  of  its  easy  culture  and  abundant  cropping 
habit  ?  The  latter  qualities,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but 
too  often  represent,  on  the  part  of  the  vendor, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  hackneyed  phrase.  If 
this  be  so,  then  our  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
florists  are  indirectly  to  blame  for  keeping  on  a 
level  the  quality  of  our  produce  for  market, 
instead  of  assisting  and  encouraging  the  grower 
in  the  cultivation  of  things  of  the  choicest 
quality  only,  irrespective  of  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  their  production. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  our 
marke'.-growers  are  slipshod  producers,  sending 
for  sale  anything  and  everything  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  then  grumble  when  their  vans 
return  home  with  perhaps  three-parts  of  what 
they  desired  to  sell  to  a  too-conuding  public. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  our  midst  many 
careful  and  thoughtful  growers  whose  grounds 
are  models  of  horticultural  effort  ;  but  these 
men  are  not  in  sufficient  evidence  to  rule  and 
regulate  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
out  the  importer  of  such  goods  as  can  be  as 
well  produced  in  our  own  country,  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

In  support  of  the  statement  that,  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  our  growers  for  market,  there 
exists  a  surprising  degree  of  ignorance  of  their 
trade,  combined  with  prejudice  and  unwilling- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  the  skill  of  others, 
one  instance  may  be  mentioned.  A  grower 
made  the  remark  that  although  he  had  been 
growing  Cucumbers  for  some  years,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  had  ever  been  very  successful. 
This  gentleman  was  in  possession  of  ample 
means,  and  the  owner  of  some  half-a-dozen 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  West  Sussex,  on  which 
were  erected  numerous  well-built  glasshouses 
for  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  &c, 
and  yet  his  cultural  system  was,  generally 
speaking,  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the 
teachings  of  experience  and  good  gardening. 
He  had  had  no  horticultural  training,  and, 
moreover,  was  impatient  of  good  advice  when 
offered,  and  even  when  asked  for.  The  reason 
of  his  want  of  success  in  Cucumber-growing 
was  obvious  to  anyone  with  any  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Whilst  preparing  his 
heaps  of  compost  intended  for  Cucumber- 
growing,   he  discarded  the  "  top-spit "  of  soil 
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in  favour  of  that  below  to  the  depth  of 
'H  to  7  feet,  which  was  generally  vised  in  the 
district  for  brick-making.  When  asked  "  Do  you 
not  prefer  the  top  soil  to  this  cold,  stiff,  clayey 
sub-stratum  for  your  purpose  ? "  His  reply 
was,  "Oh,  dear,  no!  I  am  not  so  much  in 
love  with  the  '  top-spit '  as  some  people."  In 
addition  to  this,  he  added  in  sandwich  fashion, 
•crude,  rank,  and  offensive  manure  fresh  from 
London,  and  made  use  of  the  mixture  within 
three  weeks  of  its  preparation  for  the  making 
i>f  his  Cucumber-beds  and  inserting  his  young 
plants  ;  this,  he  freely  admitted,  was  his 
usual  custom  in  his  attempts  at  Cucumber- 
cultivation.  To  such  men,  all  attempts  to 
instruct  in  true  cultural  art  is  lost.  Doggedly 
-they  continue  to  have  their  own  way,  and  stick 
to  their  own  opinions,  with  the  results  above 
described. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  discoveries  in  bota- 
nical knowledge,  and  experiences  in  the  art  of 
horticulture,  to  be  told  that  such  a  state  of 
things  actually  obtains  in  England,  a  country- 
above  all  others  which,  with  her  capital  and 
intelligence,  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  all  comers,  is  almost  past  belief.  The 
present  state  of  our  horticultural  produce 
Aiiarkets  demonstrates  that  capital  without  skill 
is  useless  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs ;  and  skill,  when  disconnected  from 
•capital,  is  too  frequently  under-estimated.  Is 
there,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  a  way  out  of  the 
■difficulty — a  way  to  insure  our  markets  being 
served  with  a  continuous  supply  of  produce  of 
such  quality  as  will  compel  the  foreigner  to  find 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  '!"  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  as  we 
may  show  on  another  occasion. 


%*  OUR  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1901.  In  order  to  make  it  us 
mseful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be  obliged 
■if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  mil  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  tin-  coming 
year. 

The   Banana-house  at  Paddockhurst.— 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  supplementary  illustra- 
tion of  a  waterfall  and  streamlet  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  garden  in  its  present  renovated 
aspect.  Our  Supplement  in  the  present  issue  shows 
a  house  of  Bananas,  containing  eight  plants  of 
Musa  Cavendish!  the  species  commonly  cultivated 
in  this  country,  although  it  is  greatly  exceeded  in 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  by  others,  chiefly 
smaller-fruited  ones.  Given  plenty  of  space,  stove- 
heat,  abundance  of  manare,  and  half-a-dozen  plants, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  one  or  two  plants  in 
fruit  every  year. 

The  Trade  Poisons  Bill.— A  third  and  final 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Trade  Section  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  on  Tuesday 
•afternoon  this  week  to  consider  the  above  Bill 
{which  has  been  formulated  by  the  traders  in 
[poisons  and  poisonous  compounds  for  the  Technical 
and  Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society,  of  5, 
•Clement's  Inn,  London,  W.C.),  which  has  for  its 
object  the  alteration  and  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds for  agricultural  and  other  trade  purposes 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  decide  what 
action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the  chemical 
trade  section  in  the  matter.  There  was  a  very  full 
attendance  of  members  and  others  interested,  and 
after  considerable  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett 
((Messrs.  Bennett  Lawes  &  Company,  Limited), 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bowley  (Messrs.  F. 
Bowley  &  Sons):— "That  the    Chemical   Trade 


Section  recommend  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  actively  support  in  Parliament  the 
proposed  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  sale  of  Poisons  and  Poisonous  Compounds 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  trade  purposes." 
The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Fulham.— We 
learn  from  a  correspondent  that  Mr.  J.  Walborn, 
proprietor  of  the  Cedars  Nursery,  West  Kensington 
and  High  St.,  Putney,  has  been  returned  to  the  new 
Borough  Council  of  Fulham.  He  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll,  as  was  the  case  in  a  previous 
contest,  and  was  once  returned  unopposed.  This  is 
a  good  record.  This  event  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate,  seeing  the  once  high  repute  in  which 
the  Fulham  nurseries  and  market  gardens  were  held 
in  byegone  years. 

ROSE8  IN  CANADA.  The  Saturday  Globe  of 
the  20th  October  has  a  long  and  illustrated  article 
on  the  Hose  Nurseries  of  Mr.  Dale,  at  BramptOD. 
The  houses  number  27,  with  a  glass  area  of  225,000 
square  feet.  The  houses  are  heated  by  steam.  The 
furnaces  are  fed  automatically,  the  coal  being 
removed  from  the  store  and  conveyed  gradually  to 
the  furnaces  night  and  day  without  the  aid  of 
workmen  ;  the  ashes  are  removed  in  Uke  manner. 
The  ventilators  of  the  houses  are  also  opened  or 
shut  automatically  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  Two  of  the  houses  erected  this  year  are 
each  840  feet  in  length.  The  soil  of  the  Hose-beds 
is  renewed  every  year.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
grafting  on  stocks  obtained  from  Ireland.  The 
Roses  are  planted  out  at  all  seasons,  thus  ensuring 
flowers  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  newest  variety 
is  Liberty,  imported  from  Ireland  (?  Messrs. 
Dicksons),  which  surpasses  Meteor  in  beiog 
fragrant.  One  house,  COO  feet  long,  is  devoted  to 
this  one  Rose.  Other  Roses  in  demand  are  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  American  Beauty,  and  Sunset. 

"  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening." 

-  -  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  in  favourable 
terms  of  the  French  edition  of  this  valuable  work, 
prepared  by  M.  Mottet.  We  now  learn  that  the 
Socictc  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  has 
awarded  to  M.  Mottet  the  prize  of  £100  founded 
by  M.  Joubert  de  l'Hyberderie.  We  are  very  much 
afraid  no  such  douceur  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  com- 
piler of  the  original  work. 

MASDEVALLIA  DEORSA.  In  alluding  to  this 
plant  in  our  last  issue,  we  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  plant  first  bloomed  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  Moore.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  Moore.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  plants  possessed  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  and  by  the  Glasnevin  Garden  are  the  only 
specimens  in  Europe. 

Oranges  from  the  Antipodes.— This  being 

just  the  time  of  year  when  news  concerning  a  fresh 
source  of  supply  of  Oranges  will  be  most  widely 
acceptable,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  South 
Australian  export  trade  in  Oranges  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  past  the  experimental  stage.  The  home 
market  has  been  tested  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
Australian  growers  have  found  that  not  only  can 
the  lovely  fruit  be  carried  safely,  but  also  that 
good  prices  for  the  same  can  be  realised,  provided 
that  the  fruit  is  landed  at  the  right  time.  An  idea 
of  the  demand  existiog  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  fruit,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  imports  last  year  amounted  to  S,553,713 
bushels.  The  trade  from  South  Australia  was 
opened  in  1897,  when  several  thousand  cases  were 
exported  ;  in  1898,  owing  to  short  crop,  the  total 
was  only  about  500  cases  ;  and  last  year,  1,000  cases. 
We  wish  the  enterprise  every  possible  success. 

Manures     for    Chrysanthemums.  —  The 

Rerue  de  V horticulture  Beige,  for  the  present  month, 
has  a  detailed  record  of  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
and  with  all  due  precautions.  The  results  of  the 
various  trials,  as  shown  in  the  superior  vigour  of 
the  plants,  and  the  beauty  and  substance  of  the 


flowers,  are  arranged  in  the  following  order  :  The 
Fierens  plan  is  placed  first  as  to  results.  Here  the 
manure  was  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  liquid  manure 
was  also  used.  Next  in  order  came  the  plants 
in  which  no  manure  was  mixed  with  the  soil, 
but  liquid  manure  was  applied.  M.  Cordonnier's 
plan  is  placed  next.  In  this  case  a  special  manure, 
the  "  Papillon,"  was  used,  but  no  liquid  manure. 
M.  Truffaut's  fertiliser  is  based  on  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  plant.  His  manure  was  applied  to 
the  soil,  and  also  in  the  form  of  liquid.  Then  came 
the  plants  grown  in  soil  mixed  with  manure,  but 
without  liquid  manure ;  and  lastly,  and  least 
satisfactory  of  all,  the  plants  grown  without  any 
manure  at  all,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  water. 
The  manure  applied  to  the  soil  was  a  compost  con- 
taining definite  proportions  of  dried  blood,  bone 
meal,  horn  dust,  dried  meat,  poudre  de  Ricin, 
sheep's  dung,  wood  ashes,  and  liquid  manure.  At 
the  time  of  potting,  a  little  soot  was  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  surface  was  sprinkled 
with  guano.  This  was  pretty  strong  food,  but  as 
it  was  the  same  in  all  cases  it  did  not  invalidate 
the  experiment.  The  liquid  manure  employed  con- 
sisted of  water,  urine,  cow-manure,  soot,  "  eolom- 
bine  "  guano,  "  radicelles  "  (?  malt  dust),  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  manures 
remind  us  of  the  old  days  of  polypharmacy,  when 
doctor's  prescriptions  contained  a  dozen  or  more 
ingredients  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 

Ceylon.— Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley,  who  studied 
botany  at  Cambridge,  arrived  on  September  30  in 
Ceylon,  to  join  Dr.  Lang,  who  has  been  in  this 
island  two  months,  engaged  in  botanical  investiga- 
tions. They  will  continue  at  Peradeniya  together 
until  November  or  December,  and  then  will  start 
for  the  Malay  States.  Mr.  Tansley  will,  during 
his  six  months  in  Ceylon,  more  especially  study  the 
lower  forms  of  plant  life. 

M.  Viger. — In  order  to  testify  the  gratitude  of 
the  Fellows  to  M.  VioERand  to  M.  Abel  Chatenay 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  horticultureat  the  late  Paris  Exhibition, 
it  is  proposed  to  invite  those  gentlemen  to  a 
banquet  on  January  17  next  at  the  rooms  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  Rue  de 
Crenelle,  S.  G.,  Paris. 

The  Chairmanship  of   the   Fruit  Com- 
mittee   of    the      Royal      Horticultural 
Society.  —  A  resolution  submitted  to  the  Fruit 
Committee,  with  the  Chairman's  sanction,  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Dean  on  Tuesday  last,  was  in  the  following 
terms  : — 
"  This  Committee  learns  with  profound  regret  of  the  resig- 
nation by  Mr.  Philip  Crowley  of  the  office  of  Chairman, 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  admirably  filled,  and 
hereby  records  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
such  resignation.    This  Committee  further  desires  to 
tender  to  him  in  his  illness  its  sincere  sympathy,  and 
to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  under  medical  skill  he 
may  yet  be  restored  to  health,  and  once  more  occupy 
his  former  position  at  this  table." 

Catalogues     Wanted.  —  The    editor    of 

American  Gardening  (son  of  Mr.  Barron,  late  of 
Chiswick),  136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  from  English 
and  continental  plant  dealers.  Lists  of  florists' 
flowers,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  plants,  are  par- 
ticularly requested. 

Reafforestation  in  Wales  urged. —On 

Saturday  afternoon,  as  we  learn  from  the  Daily 
News  of  Monday,  December  3,  an  important  and 
largely-attended  conference  was  held  at  Conway  to 
discuss  the  administration  of  crown  lands  and 
other  crown  property  in  North  Wales.  Mr,  J. 
Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  presided,  and  in  an 
interesting  and  weighty  speech  gave  an  account  of 
existing  crown  property,  and  referred  to  most 
valuable  property  and  rights  which  had  been  in  the 
past  jobbed  way  by  successive  administrations 
to  reward  political  adherents  or  to  secure  political 
partisans.  What  was  now  complained  of  was,  that 
the  general  policy  of  the  department  led  it  to  treat 
local  authorities  representing  the  public  with  as 
much  harshness  and  severity  as  it  formerly  treated 
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favoured  individuals  with  reckless  and  prodigal 
generosity.  Resolutions  were  passed  asking  that 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  foreshores  should  be 
given  to  the  local  authorities  in  whose  districts 
such  foreshores  were  situated,  that  local  authorities 
should  be  more  liberally  treated  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  lands,  &c, ,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ;  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
national  benefit  arising  from  the  afforesting  of 
waste  lands,  the  government  should  enable  the 
department  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  undertake  this 
work  upon  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  that  sworn 
surveys  and  maps  of  crown  manors  in  North  Wales 
be  published,  manor  by  manor,  as  parliamentary 
papers.  It  was  decided  to  form  an  association  to 
watch  the  administration  of  crown  property,  &c., 
to  be  constituted  by  the  delegates  of  the  local 
authorities  summoned  to  the  conference. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution— The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
December  10,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  Middleton  (Fellow),  entitled  "The  Future 
of  the  London  Water  Supply."  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  S  o'clock.  Notice  is  also  given  that  the 
next  Bpecial  certificate  examinations  in  forestry  and 
sanitary  science  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  June  11,  12,  and  13.  Par- 
ticulars of  these  examinations  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary.  The  Institution  library  will  be 
opened  from  5.30  to  8  P.  m  every  weekday  evening 
(Saturdays  excepted)  from  October  1  to  March  31, 
for  the  convenience  of  members  and  students  of  the 
Institution  wishing  to  consult  professional  text- 
books and  other  works. 

LlLIUM  WALLICHIANUM— Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Thos.  Cranwell,  of  Mount  Eden,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  writes  as  follows:  "In  respect  to 
the  group  of  Lilies  of  which  a  full  page  illustration 
appears  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  July  7, 
1900,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the  flowers  are 
not  white,  but  honey-yellow,  except  towards  the 
outer  edge  of  the  segments.  In  Mr.  Baker's 
Synopsis  oj  all  the  known  Lilies,  L.  Wallichianum 
is  described  as  having  "large  white  flowers  tinged 
with  green  on  the  outside  of  the  segments."  This 
description  is  not  applicable  to  my  Lily,  which 
is  honey-yellow  in  the  tube,  and  the  outside  iB 
tinged  with  reddish-brown.  When  Mr.  Peter 
Barr  called  here  the  Lilies  were  in  flower,  and 
being  doubtful  of  the  correct  name,  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  L.  Wallichianum  ?  He  replied  that  it  was. 
I  think,  therefore,  there  must  be  two  distinct 
varieties.  The  bulbs  are  firm,  somewhat  pointed, 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  After  cultivating 
this  Lily  for  some  nine  years,  there  has  been  no 
increase  at  the  roots,  but  propagation  only  by 
means  of  the  stem-bulbils,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  require  from  four  to  five  years  to  reach 
flowering  size.  Last  year,  however,  I  got  three 
pods  of  seed,  and  about  nine  little  plants  are  now 
up.  I  may  add,  that  like  L.  auratum,  the  bulbs 
deteriorate  unless  moved  into  new  ground  about 
every  three  years.  My  experience  is  however 
limited  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  light 
volcanic  soil." 

Artificial  Crossing  of  Pisum  sativum. — 

According  to  E.  Tschermak,  the  common  garden 
Pea  is  always  self  pollinated  within  the  closed 
corolla,  and  is  very  rarely  visited  by  insects.  The 
number  and  weight  of  the  seeds  is  in  no  way 
influenced  by  the  mode  of  pollination  of  the  ovule, 
whether  from  pollen  from  the  same  flower,  from  a 
different  flower  of  the  same  individual,  from  a 
different  individual  of  the  same  variety,  or  from  a 
different  variety.  Double  pollination  of  a  pure 
variety  by  its  own  polleD,  or  by  that  of  the  same 
variety  and  by  pollen  of  another  variety,  or  by 
pollen  of  two  different  varieties,  is  efficacious  as 
regards  both  pollens  ;  the  one  kind  of  pollen  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  potency  of  the 
other  kind.— Bot.  Centralblatt,  83,  84  ;  and  Phar- 
maceutical Journal,  JVod.  17. 


The    Close    Walks    at    Cowdray.— Mr. 

Bourdillon  calls  attention  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Times  "to  a  danger  threatening  a  very  curious 
and  beautiful  bit  of  ancient  pleasure-ground,  the 
famous  '  Close  Walks '  at  Cowdray,  in  Sussex. 
The  Midhnrst  District  Council  are,  it  appears,  in 
seriousness  negotiating  with  the  present  owners  of 
this  historic  property,  with  a  view  to  converting 
these  most  interesting  walks  into  an  arrangement 
of  sewage  tanks.  Mrs.  Rocndell,  in  her  valuable 
and  scarce  work  on  Coudray,  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  '  Close  Walks  '  as  probably  unique  in 
England,  and  as  many  of  your  readers  are,  no 
doubt  unacquainted  with  them,  I  quote  her 
description  : — 

"The  Close  Walks  were  formed  by  four  narrow  avenues  of 
fine  old  Yews,  planted  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form  a  square. 
This  square  measured  about  100  yards  each  way.  In  the 
centre  were  circles,  also  of  Yews.  From  the  size  of  the  Yew- 
trees,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Close  Walks,  this  portion  of 
the  ground  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  here  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  dined  at  the  table  four-and-twenty  yards  long." 
(Houndell's  Cowdray,  p.  124.) 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  least  neces- 
sity for  selecting  this  particular  spot  for  sewage 
tanks,  and  indeed  it  is  in  many  respects  unsuit- 
able, being  near  habitations,  and  too  sheltered  to 
be  properly  ventilated.  A  great  effort  is  being 
made  locally  to  stay  the  negotiations  before  it  is  too 
late  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  just  occasion  for  invoking 
the  interference  of  outside  public  opinion  by  means 
of  your  columns." 

Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen.— A  granite 
obelisk,  with  an  allegorical  figure  of  "Victory,"  in 
brooze  on  the  top,  has  been  erected  in  this  park  to 
the  memory  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Gordon 
Highlanders,  who  perished  whilst  on  active  service 
in  India  from  January,  1892,  to  November,  1S98. 
The  unveiling  ceremony  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  1. 

Clematis    grewi/eflora.  —  Mr.    Burbidcje 

writes  :  "I  am  sending  for  your  inspection  flower- 
ing branchlets  of  this  rare  winter-blooming  species 
from  the  north  of  India,  whence,  according  to 
Nicholson,  it  was  introduced  in  1868.  These 
specimens  came  from  Mr.  Andrew  Porter,  head 
gardener  at  Woodlawn,  co.  Galway,  who  has  had 
it  for  four  years,  during  which  time  it  has  flowered 
twice,  and  this  year  most  profusely.  Mr.  Porter 
kindly  informs  me  that  the  plant  he  has  is  planted, 
after  due  preparation,  in  a  stable-yard  at  Wood- 
lawn,  and  in  a  very  hard,  dense,  gravelly  soil.  I 
believe  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of  Newry,  raised  the 
plant  from  Indian  seeds,  and  sent  it  to  Woodlawn, 
where  it  has  thriven  so  well  in  the  open  air.  So 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  four  species  of  the  green- 
flowered  autumn  and  winter  -  blooming  Clematis, 
viz  ,  C.  graveolens,  September  and  October ;  C. 
grewiteflora,  October  and  November ;  C.  cirrosa, 
October  to  December  ;  and  C.  calycina,  which 
flowers  from  January  to  March,  or  even  earlier  and 
later,  as  possibly  also  do  the  others  named.  On 
opening  Mr.  Porter's  box  of  specimens  of  C. 
grewiffiflora,  the  first  general  effect  of  the  leafy 
branches  and  flowers  reminded  me  of  a  cluster  of 
clean  and  finely -coloured  Hops  (Humulus  supulus), 
but  the  flowers  are  brighter,  though  described  as 
being  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour.  The  plant  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6369,  and 
deserves  a  trial  in  south  and  west  Ireland,  as  also 
in  Hampshire,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  in  gravelly 
soils,  and  of  course  in  sheltered  places  near  the  sea. 
Judging  by  the  ample  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Porter,  this  plant  grows  almost  as  vigorously,  and 
flowers  nearly  as  freely,  as  does  our  native  C. 
vitalba,  yclept  '  The  Traveller's  Joy.'  " 

Publications  Received. —Prom  the  u.  s.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  120 :  The 
Principal  Insects  affecting  the  Tobacco  Plant.  By  L.  O. 
Howard. — Division  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  26:  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  EntomclogUts.—  CiTCU\ar  No.  41:  Regulations  of 
Foreign  Governments  regarding  Importation  of  American  Plants, 
Trees,  and  Fruits.— tbcular  No.  42:  Mow  to  Control  the  San 
Jose  Scale.— The  Western  Weekly  News  (Christmas  Number). 
Full  of  seasonable  tales  and  other  reading. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS- 

Another  unseasonably  warm  week.  The  night 
temperatures  were  unusually  high,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  3rd  the  exposed  thermometer  never- 
fell  lower  than  46° — a  singularly  high  reading  for 
the  time  of  year.  Notwithstanding  the  sunless 
character  of  the  week,  the  soil  temperature  is  now 
about  1J  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  4° 
warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable. 
Some  rain  fell  on  each  day,  but  on  only  two  days 
did  th3  amount  deposited  exceed  a  tenth  of  an 
inch.  About  3  gallons  of  rain-water  have 
come  through  the  percolation  gauge  covered  with 
short  grass  during  the  week.  During  the  last  six 
days  the  sun  has  shone  for  altogether  only  1^ 
hour.  The  last  day  in  November  proved  extremely 
calm,  the  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air 
being  less  than  a  mile  an  hour.  The  air  has  been 
very  damp;  in  fact,  at  three  p.m.,  on  five  days, 
almost  saturated  with  moisture.  As  some  indica- 
tion of  the  mildness  of  the  present  season,  I  may 
state  that  in  my  garden  Crocus  Imperati  longifolius 
came  into  flower  on  the  25th  ult.,  Cydonia,  japonica- 
on  a  south  fence  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  Petasites 
fragrans  on  the  2nd  inst. 

November. 
This  proved  a  very  warm  November  ;  the  nights 
were,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  warmer  than  the 
days,  and  particularly  was  this  the  caBe  during, 
the  first  and  last  gloomy  weeks  of  the  month. 
There  were  altogether  only  five  nights  which  were 
in  anyway  unseasonably  cold  ;  on  the  coldest  of 
these,  the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  12°  of 
frost.  This  was  the  frost  which  killed  my  Dahlias, 
and  but  for  which  they  would  have  been  alive, 
and  perhaps  flowering  at  the  present  time.  There 
were  only  eight  davs  without  rain,  and  yet  the 
total  measurement  was  only  about  average. 
During  the  month  less  than  5  gallons  of  rain-water 
came  through  the  percolation -gauge  covered  with, 
short  grass,  but  14  gallons  through  the  bare  soil 
gauge.  The  record  of  sunshine  fell  short  of  the 
average  for  the  month  by  only  about  a  (juarter  of 
an  hour  a  day.  The  fact  is,  although  tho  first 
and  last  weeks  were  very  gloomy,  yet  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  there  were  a  good  many  days 
which  were  unusually  sunny  for  the  time  of  year. 
Only  once  before  in  the  laBt  fifteen  yearB  haB  there 
been  so  calm  or  so  humid  a  November,  and  yet 
there  were  no  fogs  worth  mentioning. 

The  Autumn. 
The  past  autumn,  taken   as  a  whole,  must  be 
regarded  as  having  been  an  unusually  warm,  dry,, 
and  sunny  season.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  December  4,. 


Book  Notice. 


les  Odontoglossum. 
Under  this  title,  Monsieur  L.  Duval  has  pro- 
duced a  useful  little  book  forming  one  of  the 
series  "  Bibliotheque  d'Horticulture  et  de  Jar- 
dinagH  :  "  Octave  Doin,  Paris.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  to  whose  Manual  of  Orchi- 
daceous Plants  the  author  admits  his  indebtedness 
for  the  history  of  many  of  the  species.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  work  of  an  expert 
cultivator  of  Odontoglossum,  the  cultural  chapters 
are  the  best,  all  the  important  details  being  fully 
and  intelligently  dealt  with.  The  work  is  rendered, 
all  the  more  interesting  and  useful  by  illustrations 
of  most  of  the  species  and  many  of  the  hybrids, 
together  witn  two  pages  of  illustrations  of  the. 
labellums  of  some  of  the  species  and  hybrids,  after 
the  manner  pursued  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  from 
whose  establishment  a  very  interesting  set  of 
Odontoglossum  labellums,  showing  their  usefulness 
as  the  chief  means  of  identification,  was  submitted 
to  us  some  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a  list 
of  species  and  varieties,  with  complete  information 
in  columns  against  each,  is  given.  In  this  list  the 
author  falls  into  the  same  error  that  one  or  two 
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•other  writers  have  fallen  into  before,  viz.,  placing 
the  hybrids  of  0.  crispum,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  and 
•others  as  varieties  of  one  of  the  species  instrumental 
in  producing  them,  some  of  the  results  of  the  same 
cross  being  placed  as  varieties  of  one  of  the  species ; 
and  some,  without  any  reason,  placed  under  the 
other.  Thus,  0.  x  Andersonianum  and  other 
hybrids  do  not  appear  in  the  list  at  all,  being  left 
out  along  with  the  acknowledged  varieties  of  0. 
crispum,  the  number  being  too  great  to  include  in 
the  list ;  but  practically  the  same  things,  such  as 
O.  x  baphicanthum,  O.  x  hebraicum,  and  0.  x 
deltoglossum,  appear  as  varieties  of  0.  odoratum, 
the  other  parent.  Under  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O. 
Wilckeanum,  and  other  hybrids  appear  as  varie- 
ties of  the  species,  and  so  on  with  0.  Rossii  and 
others,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
require  much  consideration  to  be  able  to  conclude 
that  plants  which  are  derived  from  crossing  two 
distinct  species  cannot  be  called  varieties  of  either. 
'If  it  were  admissible  to  place  a  hybrid  as  a  variety 
of  one  of  the  species  from  which  it  was  derived,  the 
•question  would  be,  Why  one  in  preference  to  the 
other  ? 

Every  fresh  work  on  any  class  of  plants  tends  to 
further  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  them, 
especially  when  it  is  bo  well  done  as  this  little  book 
by  M.  Leon  Duval,  which,  apart  from  some  little 
errors  (principally  printer's),  is  excellent. 


NOVEMBER    NOTES    FKOM    THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

AutumnTints. — In  theopeningdaysof  November, 
autumn's  pageant  of  glowing  tints  attained  its  fullest 
perfection.  Rarely  in  past  seasons  have  the  colours 
been  so  vivid  or  so  simultaneously  at  their  brightest. 
An  abnormally  wet  June,  followed  by  four  months 
whose  combined  rainfall  scarcely  exceeded  half  the 
average  fall  for  that  period,  doubtless  aided  in 
rendering  the  autumnal  hues  unusually  brilliant ; 
though  in  1S9S,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  wet 
•October,  the  weather  was  very  similar,  the  tints 
were  remarkably  poor,  the  majority  of  the  leaves 
falling  without  changing  colour,  the  great  Elms  in 
the  valley  not  yellowing  until  the  first  week  in 
December,  when  three  parts  of  their  foliage  had 
already  disappeared. 

The  hanging  woods  that  clothe  the  steep  banks  of 
the  River  Dart  have  been  decked  with  suavely- 
harmonising  colour,  the  crimson  of  the  Wild 
•Cherries,  copper-red  of  Beech,  blended  orange, 
amber,  and  fawn  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  pale 
saffron  of  the  Elms,  and  tawny  russet  of  the  Oaks. 
In  the  hedgerows  hang  the  wild  Gueldres  Rose's 
clusters  of  tiansparent  fruit  ;  the  sombre,  polished 
green  of  the  Hollies  is  aglow  with  scarlet  berries  ; 
around  the  confines  of  copse  and  spinney  the  coral- 
pink  fruit  of  the  Spindle-tree  shines  ;  the  Hawthorn 
hedges  are  deeply  flushed  with  red,  a  higher  note 
of  colour  being  here  and  there  struck  by  the  ver- 
milion heps  of  the  DogRose  or  Sweet  Briar,  and  the 
scarlet  tangle  of  berried  Bryony  ;  while  lofty  tree 
and  lowly  buBh  are  garlanded  with  the  feathery, 
smoke-grey  wreaths  of  the  Traveller's  Joy  Clematis. 

In  the  garden,  also,  autumn  has  celebrated  her 
zenith  with  a  fiery  finger  ;  the  glowing  tints  of 
Maples  and  scarlet  Oaks,  and  the  golden  sheen  of 
the  Tulip-tree  are  seen  from  afar  ;  the  long,  pinnate 
leaves  of  the  Stag's-horn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina) 
are  scarlet  and  gold,  and  on  the  rounded  foliage  of 
the  Venetian  Sumach  are  displayed  blended  tints  of 
green,  saffron,  and  crimson.  The  snowy  Mespilus 
Xcelreuteria  paniculata,  and  Aralia  spinosa  stand 
arrayed  in  glorified  apparel.  The  straggling  trails 
of  the  Virginia  Creepers  spread  a  blood-red  network 
over  the  cliff- face,  and,  seen  against  the  setting 
sun,  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  Vines  assumes 
indescribable  tints  in  which  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
glowing  pink  mingle.  By  the  sea  shore  the  plumed 
Tamarisk  spreads  a  veil  of  broDzed  gold  ;  the 
foliage  of  Plumbago  Larpenta?  on  the  rockery  is 
maroon  -  crimson  ;  and  at  the  border's  edge  the 
wide,  drooping  leaves  of  the  Funkias  gleam  palely 
yellow. 

Flowers. 
November  flowers  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
"ib      remnants   that    are    left   us   appear   on   that 


account  the  more  desirable.  The  sweet  Alyssum, 
that  on  a  steep  bank  has  become  a  perennial,  is 
still  blossoming  bravely  ;  and  the  first  of  the 
Poppy  Anemones  has  expanded  its  petals  on  a 
sunny,  wall-backed  border.  Arctotis  arborescens, 
struck  last  autumn,  and  put  out  as  a  small  plant 
in  the  late  spring,  has  spread  until  it  has  attained 
a  length  and  breadth  of  6  feet.  It  has  been  in 
continuous  bloom  since  July,  and  is  still  starred 
with  numerous  flowers  ;  these  are  Daisy-like  in 
shape,  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  white 
petals  being  relieved  by  an  orange-yellow  band  at 
their  base  —  the  blossoms  are  well  suited  for 
indoor  decoration,  lasting  fresh  in  water  for  many 
days.  Aster  grandiflorus,  whose  large,  purple, 
golden  -  eyed  blossoms  render  it,  perhaps,  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  ex- 
panded its  first  flowers  in  the  concluding  week  of 
October,  and  attained  fullest  perfection  in  mid- 
November.  The  late-blooming  habit  constitutes  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  use  of  this  plant  in  northern 
gardens,  but  in  the  south-west  such  frosts  as  may 
occur  before  it  has  concluded  its  display  are  rarely 
sufficiently  severe  to  harm  the  flowers.  Cannas 
showed  spots  of  brightness  here  and  there  well 
into  the  month  of  November ;  the  noble  C. 
Ehemanni  iridiflora,  which  may  be  left  in  the  open 
border  with  impunity  through  the  winter,  still 
holding  a  few  scapes  of  drooping,  rose-coloured 
blooms.  «S'.  W.  F.,  South  Devon. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 


POISON  IN  beer. — The  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Press,  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  me  at  a  "  Lecture  on  the  Spraying  of  Potato* 
and  Plants  for  the  Prevention  of  Disease  and  Insect 
Attacks,"  delivered  before  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners'  Association  re  the  poisoning  of  beer  by 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  are  as  absurd  as  they  are 
untrue.  George  Ryce,  8,  Richmond  Road,  Exeter. 

SEEDING  OF  BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 
— It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  this 
Journal  to  know  that  we  have  a  plant  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  which  has  set  two  flowers,  both  of 
which  were  pollinated  by  other  varieties.  Wre  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  them  to  anyone  interested  in 
such  matters.  Heath  &■  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Cheltenham. 

THE  RAINFALL  IN  ABERDEEN  DURING  1900. — 
Mr.  David  McHardy,  of  Cranford,  Aberdeen,  who 
takes  considerable  interest  in  matters  meteoro- 
logical, furnishes  the  following  figures,  showing 
the  rainfall  for  the  year  to  November  30,  compared 
with  rainfall  for  the  corresponding  mouths  of  last 
year.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  table  is  the 
exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  in  the  months  of 
February,  July,  and  November,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  1899.  The  figures  are 
as  follows  : — 


Months. 

Total 
depth. 
Inches. 

Number  of 

days  on 

which  -01  or 

more  ram 

fell  in  each 

month. 

Total 
depth. 
Inches. 

Number  of 

days  on 

which  '01  or 

more  rain 

fell  in  each 

month. 

1899. 

1900. 

January     ... 

C02 

26 

3-97 

20 

February  ... 

2-5G 

17 

5-22 

22 

March 

3-02 

22 

2  62 

25 

April 

3-81 

21 

1-82 

21 

Mas- 

3-26 

14 

119 

19 

June 

1-42 

11 

1-94 

17 

July 

2  97 

17 

4-62 

24 

August 

0-58 

7 

3-33 

14 

September .. 

3-62 

28 

2-20 

21 

October 

0-89 

16 

3-38 

24 

November  .. 

136 

16 

4-96 

27 

December ... 

5-65 

27 

Total      ... 

33 -lti 

222 

35-27 

234 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL.  —  No- 
vember was  a  cold,  wet  month  ;  more  rain  fell 
than   during   any   previous   month    for    the   year, 


the  total  being  G'09  inches.  This  is  slightly  more 
than  double  the  fall  during  November  of  last  year. 
The  greatest  fall  during  tweDty-four  hours  was 
'99  in.  measured  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday  the  7th. 
Five  times  I  measured  over  half-an-inch,  and  there 
were  only  six  rainless  days.  On  three  consecutive 
mornings  (November  19,  20,  21)  the  thermometer 
registered  8°  of  frost,  this  constituting  the  minimum 
temperature  for  the  month.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature was  63°  Fahr.,  on  Saturday,  November  3. 
The  barometric  pressure  has  been  very  uneven,  the 
lowest  reading  was  28  62  inches  at  midday  on 
Wednesday,  November  28 ;  and  the  highest 
30  31  inches  at  9  p.m.  on  Sunday,  November  18. 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

GRAPE   diamond   jubilee.— It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  upon  what  basis  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the   Royal   Horticultural   Society  work 
in   granting   certificates  of    merit    to    new    varie- 
ties  of   fruit.     It  seems  incomprehensible  that   a 
body  of  men  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
new  fruits  should  pass  over  without   ascertaining 
facts  before  giving  their  decision,  as  we  are  led  to 
believe  they  did.     Mr.  Wilks,  the  secretary  to  the 
society,  says  in  his  letter,  p.  343,  in  reference  to 
"  Diamond  Jubilee,"  that  the  "  committee  refrained 
from  passing  any  opinion  for  or  against  the  identity 
of  '  Diamond  Jubilee  '  and  '  Black  Morocco.'     They 
contented    themselves    with     all    that    concerned 
them,    namely,  a   statement    of   their  great  simi- 
larity."    We  are  not  much  the  wiser  for  this  con- 
tradictory statement.     However,   seeing  that  Mr. 
Barron,  "the  greatest  authority  on  Grapes  of  to- 
day," was  there,  as  "  A.  D."  informs  us,  says  very 
little  for  this  gentleman's  knowledge.     Mr.  Barron 
ls.doubtless  aware  of  the  great  similarity  between 
certain    Grapes    that    are    totally   distinct,    e.g., 
Golden  Champion  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Golden 
Hamburgh    and    Buckland's    Sweetwater     among 
white  varieties,  and  the  striking  resemblance  there 
is    between   Appley    lowers   and   Black  Alicante. 
These   Grapes   are   quite   distinct,    and   are   quite 
eligible  to  compete  as  distinct  varieties.     It  wil' 
occur  to  most  people,  that  the  fruit  committee  o> 
the  Royal   Horticultural  Society  have  a  very  slip 
shod,  happy-go-lucky  way  of  doing  business.     Mr. 
David  Thomson,  late  of  Drumlanng,   "  the  Grand 
Old  Man  "  in  the  gardening  profession,  says  of  this 
<rrape '' Diamond  Jubilee" — "that  it  is  a  grand 
Grape,   and  superior  to  Maroc  and  Colman,   &0., 
and   will   displace   many   black   Grapes    so   much 
grown  and  so  little  worth  growing."     This  state- 
ment from  such  an  eminent  authority  is  worth  a 
very   great   deal.      Mr.    Wilks'    reference    to   the 
seedling  Apples  from  pips  of  Blenheim  Orange  is 
not  quite  analogous.      "Diamond  Jubilee  "  is  not  a 
seedling  from  "Black  Morocco."     The  parents  of 
the  former  are  as  distinct  from  "Black  Morocco" 
as  chalk  is  from  cheese.     The  awards  and  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society   will,   in  my  opinion,  carry 
very  little  weight.     The  other  day  I  noticed  that 
body  had  grauted  a  certificite  to  that  grandest  of 
all  Pears,  viz  ,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  when  it  took 
them  thirty  years  to  find  out  the  merits  of  this 
Pear.    By-the-way,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether   it   was   ihe   merits   of   the   Pear   or   the 
exhibitor,  Sir  T.   Lawrence,  that  got  the  award  of 
merit.     The    Royal   Caledonian   Society   do   these 
things  better  ;  and  I  would  advise  the  members  of 
the  fruit  committee   of   the   Royal   Horticultural 
Society  to  come  down  in  a  body  to  one  of  the  great 
fruit  shows  held  in   Edinburgh,  to  learn  a  lesson 
they  appear  to  stand  bo  much  in  need  of.     I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  this  Grape  one  way  or  the 
other ;  but  I  bought  a  plant  when  it  was  rirst  dis- 
tributed, to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.     It  was  the 
arrogant   way   in   which    the  committee   acted   in 
regard  to  this  Grape  that   has  brought  about  this 
discussion.     It  is  evident  the  committee  have  com- 
mitted a   blunder ;  and  they  should  at  once  take 
steps  to  have  it  rectified.     Id  would  be  interesting 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  raisers  of  the  Grape — 
perhaps   they    will   enlighten   us   on   this  matter. 
David    Airdrie,    The     Gardens,    Larbert    Souse, 
Stirlingshire. 

[The    subjoined    letter  addressed    to    Mr. 

Crump,  of  Madrestield  Girdens,  has  been  forwarded 
by  him  to  us,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Buchanan. 
Ed.  1  We  are  sending  you  per  post  to-day 
a  piece  of  its  wood  and  a  few  leaves.  The 
latter,  you  will  observe,  are  preserved  to  last 
for  some  time;  these  have  been  most  beauti- 
fully coloured,  and  every  leaf  on  the  Vine  has 
been  sold  at  about  2d.  per  leaf,  and  only  a  few 
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left,  or  we  could  bave  sent  jou  larger,  better, 
and  more  characteristic  samples.  You  will  notice 
the  peculiar  bend  the  foot  stalk  takes  from  the 
leaf ;  the  same  bend  is  seen  on  the  piece  of 
foot-stalk  on  the  wood,  having  also  a  most  peculiar 
reddish  tint.  The  wood  of  this  Grape  in  the 
green  state,  and  up  to  colouring,  has  all  this 
reddish  tint,  and  in  this  alone  is  most  distinct  from 
any  other  kind  we  know.  We  are  sorry  we  have 
not  a  bunch  left  to  send  you  ;  we  bave  as  yet  only 
one  Vine  fruiting,  and  nearly  all  the  bunches  were 
exhibited  at  the  shows  early  in  the  season,  the 
last  being  only  sent  the  other  day  to  an  intending 
purchaser.  It  would  certainly  be  most  interesting 
to  have  seen  a  bunch  of  our  Grape  along  with  one 
cf  Morocco,  with  wood  and  foliage  of  both  for 
comparison  ;  and  we  would  certainly  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  have  done  this,  to  be 
placed  before  any  body  of  well  -  known  Grape- 
growers,  but  not  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committee.  We  knew  Black  Morocco 
Grape  twenty  years  ago,  but  have  never  grown  it 
here.  The  idea  of  any  respectable  firm  trying  to 
send  out  an  old  variety — and  nearly  worthless  to 
boot — such  as  Black  Morocco  under  a  new  name 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  after  so  many  of  the  new 
kinds  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  such 
failures,  we  think  is  too  ridiculous  for  any  one  to 
take  seriously  !  We  invite  all  Grape- growers  who 
have  any  doubt  as  to  Diamond  Jubilee  being  one 
of  the  most  distinct,  and  the  finest  black  Grape 
yet  introduced,  to  come  here  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. Many  bave  already  come,  including  the 
foremost  Grape  -  growers  and  experts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  their  unanimous  verdict  has 
been  exactly  what  we  claim  for  this  Grape. 
D.  <£•  W.  Buchanan. 

■ I  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronic'e  that  my  neighbour.  Mr. 
Crump,  is  sending  a  bunch  of  the  Black  Morocco 
Grape  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday,  so  there  may  be 
a  chance  of  settling  the  question  whether  the  two 
varieties  are  identical  or  not.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  the  introducers  have  not  told  us 
the  parentage  or  reputed  parentage  of  Diamond 
Jubilee,  simply  that  it  is  a  seedling  Grape.  In 
buying  new  fruits,  &c  ,  raised  from  seed,  the  buyer 
is  guided  by  the  origin  of  them,  whether  the 
parents  are  good  or  bad  doers,  of  good  or  bad 
quality.  If  that  were  told  us,  I  think  it  would 
settle  the  question  of  your  correspondent.  "  Cale- 
donicus  "  also  sends  some  interesting  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Black  Morocco  Grape.  He  speaks  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cox  grew  it  at  Kempsey. 
I  have  often  heard  my  late  respected  master,  Mr. 
C.  Wheely  Lea,  speak  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Cox  grew  and  finished  this  variety.  He  was 
gardener  here  for  several  years  after  leaving 
Kempsey,  and  met  with  the  same  success  here  as 
rewarded  him  there.  It  was  grown  in  a  vinery 
along  with  the  varieties  Lady  Downes  Seedling 
and  Mrs.  Pince.  It  is  growing  here  now  in  the 
early  vinery,  in  company  with  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Madrestield  Court.  The  vinery  is  started  at 
Christmas,  and  the  Grapes  finish  with  a  beautiful 
colour  ;  they  keep  well  and  improve  by  keeping. 
By  drawing  the  hand  over  the  bunches  and  tapping 
the  rods  when  in  flower,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  a  good  set.  Our  Vine  carried  19  bunches 
this  year,  and  several  who  saw  it  casually  took  it 
for  MadreBfield  Court  Muscat.  Your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Hamilton,  on  p.  342,  says  a  special  feature 
is  the  greenish  or  purplish  colour  round  the  stalks. 
If  he  were  to  give  it  a  trial  in  an  early  or  second 
early  vinery,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  heat  and 
ventilation  afforded,  be  might  overcome  that  fault. 
"Caledonicus'also  refers  to  the  absence  of  Diamond 
Jubilee  from  the  Waverley  Market  Show,  which 
was  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  had  it 
jeen  there  visitors  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  its  characteristics  and  its  keeping 
properties,  which  are  said  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
merits.  W.  Hurktone,  Parlfield  Gardens,  Worce&ter. 

- I  should  like  to  say  a  word   in  reference 

to  the  discussion  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  this  new  Grape,  but 
illness  has  prevented  my  doing  so  earlier.  The 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  variety  of  Grape 
was  very  similar  to  Black  Morocco,  and  several  of 
your  correspondents  bave  not  unnaturally  con- 
cluded that  Diamond  Jubilee  is  but  the  old  Morocco 
under  a  new  name.  Now,  were  this  impression  to 
go  abroad  without  contradiction,  it  would  be  most 


unfair,  both  to  the  members  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  raisers,  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  who  are  well  known,  at  least  north  of 
the  Tweed,  as  the  foremost  Grape  specialists  of 
the  day.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  Messrs.  Bu- 
chanan's nursery,  and  every  year  since  I  have  paid 
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one  visit  to  their  vineyards,  and  have  seen  their 
Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
that  is,  every  year  since  it  fruited,  and  never  at 
any  time  had  I  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  genuine  seedling,  perfectly  distinct  from  any 
other  Grape  I  know  of  in  cultivation,  and  by  far 
the  finest  new  black  Grape  I  had  yet  seen.  This 
was  my  first  impression  of  it,  and  what  I  have  seen 
of  it  since  has  now  confirmed  and  strengthened  this 
impression,  and  I  am  confident  that  anyone  who 
visits  the  "Forth   Vineyards,"  and  see  it  as  it  is 


grown  there,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself 
The  wood,  foliage,  habit  of  growth,  and  fruit,  and1 
grand  constitution,  shape  and  colour  of  berries,  of 
Diamond  Jubilee,  are  clearly  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  Black  Morocco  that  I  have  seen. 
I  think  this  system  of  judging  the  merits  of  a  new 
Grape  from  a  single  bunch  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
both  to  the  judges  themselves,  who  ate  expected  to 
give  a  decided  verdict  in  the  matter,  and  to  the 
raisers,  who  expect  that  all  the  good  points  of  their 
new  production  shall  be  taken  into  account.  A 
bunch  may  be  submitted  to  the  judges  that  is  fine 
in  size  of  berry  and  bloom  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
may  even  get  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  and  still1 
have  so  many  defects  and  drawbacks  as  to  make  it 
almost  worthless.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
instances  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
Grape  may  have  all  the  good  points  in  the  world, 
but  these  cannot  be  detected  by  simply  looking  at 
one  bunch  of  it.  The  most  experienced  judges  are 
sometimes  mistaken.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  Messrs.  Buchanan,  in  submitting  the  bunch 
of  their  new  Grape  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  sent  samples  of  its  wood  and  foliage,  with 
the  full  particulars  as  to  its  parentage,  and  if 
possible  a  testimonial  or  letter  from  some  well 
known  Grape-cultivator  who  had  seen  the  Vine, 
and  whose  name  would  command  the  confidence  of 
the  Fruit  Committee.  A.  Kirh,  F.R.H.S.,  Nor- 
n'ood,  Alloa,  N.B. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Black  JubileeGrape  ;  but 

the  Grape  called  the  Black  Morocco  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with.  WhenlivingatPeidiswell,  Worcester, 
1  had  a  whole  vinery  planted  with  this  variety, 
except  one  Vine — the  Royal  Albert,  a  very  noble- 
looking  Grape,  producing  immense  bunches,  which 
seems  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  Grape  L 
grew  by  the  name  of  Black  Morocco,  alias  Alicante, 
(ireat  Mogul,  and  Liverpool — known  in  Worcester 
by  all  these  names — is  faithfully  described  by  your 
correspondent  "Caledonicus,"  and  answers  exactly 
in  every  particular  to  the  variety  I  grew.  Many 
years  ago,  I,  Mr.  Petch,  Mr.  John  Cox,  and  others, 
had  a  long  controversy  over  the  above  and  Alicante 
in  these  columns.  The  variety  grown  by  Mr.  J'. 
Cox,  Kempsey  House,  was  the  same  as  my  own. 
I  might  state,  Mr.  Cox  and  myself  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  during  the  seven  years  I  was- 
at  Peidiswell,  and  we  generally  exchanged  visits 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  He  certainly 
coloured  this  Grape  better  than  I  did,  or  others  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Since  leaving  Worcester,  forty 
years  ago,  I  have  never  come  across  this  Grape- 
any where  ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  of  its  difficulty 
in  getting  a  perfect  set.  It  always  had  to  be 
artificially  set,  or  failure  was  certain,  so  no  one 
would  expect  it  to  become  popuUr  for  market  par- 
poses.  Now,  are  there  more  varieties  than  one  go 
by  the  name  of  Black  Morocco?  When  living  at- 
Osberton,  I  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  Clumber  ;  on 
one  occasion  Mr.  Moffat,  then  gardener  there,  drew 
my  attention  to  a  Vine  of  Black  Morocco.  This 
was  not  the  same  variety  I  knew  at  Worcester, 
although  it  had  all  its  bad  qualities,  for  not  one 
bunch  was  perfect,  and  many  had  but  from  three  to- 
ten  berries  set,  but  the  berries  were  more  round 
and  quite  black.  I  think  Mr.  Tegg  did  away  with, 
these  old  Vines,  for  I  do  not  remember  seeing  then) 
again.  E.  Bennett,  Farnboro',  Hants. 

THE  CUCUMBER- MELON  (see  fig.  58,  p.  204s. 
September  15,  1900).— I  think  this  is  no  hybrid,, 
but  merely  the  Cucumis  flexuosus,  the  Snake  Cu- 
cumber, long  known  and  occasionally  grown  (in. 
France,  at  least),  for  its  curious  fruits,  which  are  a. 
yard  or  more  long,  straight  if  hanging,  distorted  if 
lying  on  the  ground,  green,  then  yellowish,  and 
looking  as  much  as  plant  can  do  like  a  snake.  A 
description  and  figure  of  it  may  be  found  in  Les. 
Plantes  Potar/A'es  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  both  in  the 
French  and  in  the  English  editions.  Many  of  these 
curious  fruits  have  been  exhibited  by  them  in  their 
shows  of  vegetables  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
they  offer  seed  in  their  general  catalogue.  The 
plant  is  to  be  grown  just  like  edible  Cucumbers,, 
and  the  fruit,  preserved  in  vinegar  like  pickling; 
Cucumber,  is  said  to  be  very  good.  S.  Motte.t. 

THE  MICHAELMAS  DAISY  AS  A  POT-PLANT.— 
The  good  results  obtained  by  growing  a  batch  of 
these  beautiful  autumn-flowering  plants,  has. 
decided  us  to  cultivate  a  large  number  next  season, 
for  conservatory  and  house  decoration.  Such 
varieties  as  Ericoides,  glauca,  cordifolius,  Diana, 
Photograph,   Ptarmacoides,   have    such    a    pretty 
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effect  when  mingled  with  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
conservatory,  that  I  am  certain  they  will  some  day 
become  necessary  and  beautiful  companions  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  ;  aud  we  may  yet  see  classes  for 
them  detailed  in  the  schedules  of  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions.  If  offsets  are  taken  at  the  present 
time  and  inserted  into  porous  soil,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  cold 
frames,  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March.  Three  or  four 
plants  should  be  put  into  6- inch  pots,  and  stood  in 
an  open  frame  until  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  shift  into  their  flowering  pots, 
8  or  9-inch  ones,  according  to  the  variety  ;  A. 
cordifolius  and  A.  Ericoides  types  requiring  less 
room  than  the  A.  Novse-Angliio  or  A.  Novii-Belgii 
types.  The  treatment  during  the  growing  season, 
and  until  the  plants  are  housed,  should  be  similar 
to  that  given  to  bush-grown  Chrysanthemums.  I 
would  recommend  the  following  varieties  as  being 
useful  for  the  purpose  indicated  above:  A.  cordi- 
folius albulus.  A.  c.  Diana,  A.  c.  Photograph,  A. 
Ericoides,  A.  E.  glauca,  A.  Ptarmacoides,  A.  Nov.t- 
angliaj  ruber,  A.  Novii-Belgii,  A.  R.  Parker,  A. 
N.  B.  Ella,  A.  N.  B.  Cleard,  A  diffusus  horizontals, 
and  A.  Tradescanti.  Sugna,  Motherwell,  X.  B. 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  OF  MANETTI  AND  BRIAR 
FOR  BUDDING  THE  FIRST  SEASON  — The  present 
is  a  good  time  for  preparing  and  planting  the 
above  with  a  view  to  budding  in  the  ensuing  summer 
and  autumn,  and  also  for  the  following  year. 
Strong  cuttings  of  Manetti  are  usually  got  from 
old  stools  kept  in  the  nursery  for  that  purpose. 
Strong  Briar  cuttings  can  be  often  procured  from 
Briars  growing  in  ihe  hedge  rows,  but  only  the 
straightest  should  be  selecied.  By  the  use  of 
strong  cuttiDgs,  and  by  following  the  plan  hereafter 
described,  there  will  be  a  clear  gain  of  a  season 
over  the  usual  method  practised.  It  is  customary 
to  plant  the  cuttings  one  year,  and  when  rooted  to 
transplant  aDd  bud  the  following  year.  Although 
there  may  be  some  loss  of  cuttings  by  the  system 
here  explained,  in  budding  them  the  first  year 
there  is  a  decided  gain  in  time,  and  this  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  Manetti  and  Briar 
cuttings  selected  should  be  about  as  thick  as  a 
pencil,  and  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  long,  and  dis- 
budded, except  three  or  four  eyes  at  the  top.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  ground 
trenched  and  prepared  beforehand,  so  as  to  give  it 
time  to  settle,  but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late,  as 
the  cuttiDgs  can  be  prepared  tied  in  small  bundles 
and  heeled  in  the  ground  a  fcrtnight  or  three 
weeks  till  such  times  as  it  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
I  plant  the  cuttings  in  two  liDes,  S  inches  apart, 
on  a  mound  12  inches  wide,  leaving  an  opeD  trench 
12  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep  ;  then  follow  on 
with  two  more  lines  of  cuttings  on  a  mound  the 
same  distances  apart,  folloived  by  the  same  width 
of  trench,  and  so  on,  till  the  quarter  is  finished. 
When  the  budding  season  is  on,  which  will  be 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  the  soil  can  now  be  drawn  from  each 
side  of  the  mound  into  the  tiench,  the  bark  being 
more  supple  to  work  on,  and  which  run  better  a 
few  inches  down,  and  with  a  skilful  hand  a  good 
take  is  almost  certain.  To  return  now  to  the 
cuttings,  these  can  be  planted  and  made  firm  by  a 
dibber  at  the  distances  given  above,  leaving  two 
or  three  eyes  out,  which,  when  well  secured, 
could  have  a  2  inch  surface-dressing  of  Cocoanut- 
tibre.  When  the  ground  is  levelled  and  the 
budding  finished,  another  desirable  object  is  also 
gained,  i.e.,  in  having  the  inserted  bud  as  near  the 
root  as  possible  ;  which,  when  transplanted  a  little 
deeper,  virtually  makes  the  plant  on  its  own  root. 
J.  D.  Godwin. 


STANDS  FOR  FRUIT,  AND  SHOW- 
BOARDS  FOR  GRAPES. 
These  appliances  of  easels  and  boards  and 
stands  have  been  shown  at  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meetings  at  the  Drill  Ball 
recently,  by  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  gardener  at  Lockinge, 
meeting  with  general  approval.  The  Grape 
stands  measure  3  feet  in  height ;  and  the  fruit- 
stands  are  of  malleable  iron,  which  any  black- 
smith could  make.  They  stand  6  inches  and 
12  inches  in  height,  a  plate  being  placed  on  the 
stand  to  hold  the  fruit.  The  easels  are  made  by 
Messrs.  Rowney  &  Co.,  London.     It  is  certain  that 


the  general  adoption  of  the  easels  and  stands  by 
exhibitors,  would  help  to  break  up  the  present 
uniformity  of  extensive  exhibits  of  Grapes 
and  hardy  fruits,  as  well  as  introduce  an 
element  of  novelty — always  desirable.  (See  figs. 
130,  131,  p.  422.) 


©bttuarp. 

M.  DE  LA  Devansaye.  — We  greatly  regret  to 
have  to  announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  at  his  residence,  Fresne,  near 
Iloyant.  M.  de  la  Devansaye  had  collections  of 
stove  plants,  but  was  specially  interested  in  Aroids 
and  Bromeliads.  He  raised  numerous  hybrids, 
and  took  part  in  the  Hybridisation  Conference 
held  at  Chiswick  in  1899.  M.  de  la  Devansaye 
was  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the 
large  continental  exhibitions  and  congresses.  He 
was  a  typical  Frenchman  of  the  best  type,  and 
made  friends  with  all  with  whom  be  came  in 
contact. 


The  Late  M.  A.  de  la  DEVANSAYE 


William  Stocking,  whose  death  in  hi*  eighty- 
Becond  y  ear  was  recently  announced  ( pee  p.  36 1 ).  was  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  having  been  for  sixty 
years  head  gardener  and  forester  on  the  Didlington 
estate,  in  the  service  of  Lord  Amherst,  of  Hackney, 
and  his  lordship's  father.  He  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  loss 
is  deeply  regretted.  He  entered  their  service  in 
February,  1841,  and  discharged  his  duties  uninter- 
ruptedly until  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  The 
gardening  experiences  of  such  a  long  life  spent  in 
active  work  were  very  varied  and  numerous.  He 
could  remember  and  talk  about  the  first  Chrysan- 
themums which  he  grew  over  fifty  years  ago,  of  the 
style  still  familiar  in  some  of  the  hardier  out-door 
varieties,  and  he  lived  to  see  aud  grow  the  huge 
heads  of  bloom  which  are  now  the  fashion.  In  the 
same  way  he  would  talk  of  Dahlias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Begonias,  and  many  other  florist's  flowers 
which  had  practically  come  into  existence  during 
his  gardening  cireer.  He  looked  on  Lilium 
auratum,  which  made  its  appearance  from  Japan 
about  1865,  as  a  thing  of  very  recent  introduction  ; 
and  yet  he  was  able  to  go  with  the  times  to  a  great 
extent 'and  to  discard  the  bedding-out  fashion  of 


his  youth  and  middle  age,  in  favour  of  herbaceous 
and  hardy  plants. 

Although  he  never  quite  entered  into  the  rage 
for  Orchid  growing,  he  was  for  many  years  proud 
of  his  fine  show  of  Calanthes,  and  in  the  stove  he 
was  very  successful  in  growing  the  beautiful  tree 
from  Burmah,  the  Amherstia  nobilis,  named  after 
the  Earl  Amherst,  who  was  Governor-general  of 
India  when  it  was  discovered  in  1S27.  The  tree 
flowered  well  at  Didlington  under  Mr.  Stocking's 
care,  especially  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  1S87,  which 
was  also  the  jubilee  of  the  tree's  introduction  to 
England. 

He  had  the  roads  and  forestry  of  the  estate 
as  well  as  the  gardens  in  his  charge,  and  planted 
woods  for  Lord  Amherst,  which  he  lived  to  see  fine 
trees  of  over  b'O  feet  high.  It  is  rare  to  find 
nowadays,  hard-working  men  with  such  a  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  record 
of  sixty  years  Bervice  in  a  family — of  which  he 
had  known  five  generations — is  almost  unparalleled. 
E.  C. 

J.  DOUGLAS.  —  We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  November  30,  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of 
York,  at  the  age  of  85.  For  many  years  dt ceased 
carried  on  bueioess  in  that  city,  but  he  wan 
also  au  ardent  practitioner  of  the  art  of  flori- 
culture, and  was  amongst  those  who  founded 
the  Grand  Vorkshire  Gala.  He  had  also  been 
for  the  past  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists,  and  was  a  steward 
of  that  society  in  the  years  1S4S,  '49,  '50 ; 
becoming  vice-president  and  chairman  of  committee 
in  1851.  We  believe  that  deceased  was  almost  the 
last  survivor  in  the  York  district  of  what  we  may 
verm  the  Old  School  of  Florists.  It  was  chiefly  as  a 
grower  of  Auriculas,  Florist's  Tulips,  and  Hoses, 
that  he  was  widely  known,  and  his  services  as  a 
judge  of  these  were  much  valued,  he  having 
officiated  in  this  capacity  Beveral  times  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Shows.  J.  L. 

William  Macaulay.—  This  well  known  seeds- 
man passed  away  on  the  morniDg  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  at  Selkirk,  at  the  great  age  of  90 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Stirlingshire,  having 
been  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians*  on 
February  7,  1810,  He  was  the  eldest,  and  the 
last  survivor  of  a  family  of  eleven.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  gardens  of  Plean  estate,  then 
belonging  to  Colonel  Simpson,  under  the  late 
Mr.  Laing  (afterwards  of  Stirling,  the  original 
raiser  of  the  once  famous  Stirling  Castle  Straw- 
berry). After  gaining  further  experience  a6  a 
journeyman,  first  at  Alva  House,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Ochil  Hills,  and  then  on  the  adjoining 
Tillicoultry  House  Estate,  he  returned  to  Plean  as 
head  gardener.  After  a  few  years,  owing  to  a 
chaDge  of  ownership,  he  left,  and  was  for  some 
short  time  employed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  gardens  on  the 
beautiful  estate  of  the  Haining,  near  Selkirk.  He 
remained  there  for  about  twenty-nine  years,  during 
which  time  he  saw  various  changes,  both  in  the 
ownership  of  the  estate,  and  among  the  tenants  of 
the  mansion.  He  thereafter  commenced  business 
in  Selkirk  as  seedsman  and  florist,  and  this  he 
carried  on  for  about  twenty-seven  years.  Always 
an  ardent  horticulturist,  and  at  one  time  a  keen 
and  successful  competitor,  his  services  as  a  judge 
at  horticultural  shows  were  in  frequent  request  in 
the  surrounding  district.  For  some  years  he  held 
the  office  of  secretaiy  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  the  town,  a  position  now  held  by  one  of  his  son6. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  family  to  mourn  his  loss, 
and  much  sympathy  is  felt  for  them  in  their 
bereavement. 


Enquiry. 


v'c   Evergreen    Shrufs. — A    carrespon - 
C. ,  would   be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 


Frosting 
dent,  W.  G.,  . 
proper  method  of  doing  this. 
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SOCI  ETIES. 


BOTAI       HORTICULTURAL. 

December  4.— The  last  meeting  but  one,  for  the  present 
century,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster.  There  was  only  a  very  small  number  of 
exhibits  before  the  Committees,  the  Hall  being  less  furnished 
than  for  some  time  past.  Of  the  various  collections,  Orchids 
constituted  a  fair  proportion,  and  several  Certificates  were 
recommended  in  respect  to  novelties  placed  before  the  Orchid 
Committee. 

The  only  novelty  that  gained  an  award  from  the  Floral 
Committee  was  a  single- flowered  Chrysanthemum  named 
Golden  Gem,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham,  Kent. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  an  old  but  not  sufficiently  widely- 
known  Pear,  named  Nouvelle  Fnlvie,  shown  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  gr.  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maid- 
stone ;  and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  Pear  named  Charles 
Ernest,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

The  Lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
•of  the  Edinburgh  firm,  Mackenzie  &  Moncur.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie expressed  his  disappointment  and  regret  that  the 
principal  horticultural  society  in  the  metropolis  had  not  a 
better  hall  for  its  exhibitions  and  meetings  than  the  Drill 
Hall.  The  lecturer,  no  doubt,  suffered  considerable  incon- 
venience in  reading  his  paper,  owing  to  the  extremely  poor 
iight  in  the  building,  and  the  absence  of  assistance. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present  ;  W.  Marshall,  chairman ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery, 
H.  B.  May,  G.  Reiuhe,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Fraser,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  R.  Wilson  Ker, 
and  Harry  Turner. 

Luculia  gratissima  was  shown  grandly  by  Messrs.  Ja^. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  who  had  several  small  plants,  with  magnifi- 
cent heads  of  bloom  ;  and  by  Mr.  W.  Camm,  Battle  Abbey 
Gardens.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  inj  each 
case. 

Carnation  Lady  Carlisle  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes 
&  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leicester.  It  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  variety,  of  rich  salmon-rose  colour.  The  blooms  are 
large,  and  have  a  nice  perfume.  Ihe  same  firm  had  a  group 
of  seedling  Carnations  in  pots.  Many  of  the  varieties 
possessed  cons'derable  merit.  Conspicuous  among  them  were 
Harrisons  White,  G.  H.  Crane,  scarlet;  Lord  Roberts,  yellow: 
General  Maceo,  very  dark  crimson  ;  and  General  Gomez,  also 
crimson,  but  not  quite  so  deep  in  shade  (Bronze  Banksiau 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Ker  &  Sons,  Grassendale,  Liverpool,  showed  a 
plant  o:  Cyclamen  persicu-s.  grandiflorum,  with  double 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  exhibited  a  Codireum  named  Mrs,  Thos.  Young,  a 
broad-leaved  variety,  coloured  yellow  and  green,  with  bright 
rel  midribs.  The  same  firm  exhibited  half-a-dozen  plants  in 
bloom  of  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  We  hope  to  see  this 
variety  exhibited  better  next  season,  when  the  plants  have 
been  longer  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  described  to  us  by 
competent  critics  as  a  fragrant  and  pleasiDg  flower,  although 
not  exactly  of  the  type  that  florists  in  this  country  admird 
and  insist  upon  at  exhibitions —the  petals  being  slightly 
fimbriated.  Up  to  this  date  we  have  not  seen  flowers  of  the 
-variety  exhibited  that  fulfil  anticipations  that  have  been  held 
in  regard  to  it,  and  the  blooms  on  Tuesday  last,  like  those 
we  noticed  at  a  meeting  four  weeks  previously,  possessed  no 
perfume. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  made  a  display  with  winter-flowering 
Begonias  of  the  Begonia  x  Socotrana  strain.  The  plants 
.shown  on  this  occasion  were  grown  from  cuttings  struck 
last  August,  yet  many  of  them  bore  half-a-dozen  expanded 
blossoms.  The  variety  was  Ensign  (see  p.  372  in  our  last 
issue).  Winter  Glider  w.is  also  shown,  but  the  specimens  of 
this  variety  were  similar  to  those  noticed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  meeting  (Silver  Flura  Medal). 

Au  exhibit  of  a  somewhat  novel  character  was  made  by 
Messrs.  H.  Young  &  Sons,  Pansy  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
These  were  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas  in  pots.  The  plants 
hai  been  lifted  in  flower  from  the  open  ground,  and  served 
to  indicate  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  present  season  (Vote 
•  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  showed  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  both  in 
pots  and  as  cut  blooms.  The  plants  were  mostly  of  the 
variety  Letrier,  a  late-blooming,  white  flowered,  decorative 
Japanese,  apparently  of  first-rate  value;  Mabel  Morgan, 
yellow  Jaiaa^se  ;  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  crimson  ;  and  Rober 
Laird,  white  Japanese,  are  rather  late-flowering  varieties  of 
tbe  exhibition  type  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  blooms  of  a 
pale  sulphur-yellow  coloured  sport  )  from  Chrysanthemum 
Western  King,  which  was  named  Fidlcr"s  Favourite  Yellow. 


R.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Norwich,  exhibited  plants  of  a  Chrysan 
themum  named  Tuckswood  White,  a  decorative  Japanese 
variety. 

A  simple  device  for  making  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers 
in  vases  as  easy  as  possible  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wake- 
field, 5S,  Hindon  Street,  London,  8.W.  The  "  Floral  Aids  " 
consist  of  loops  formed  of  wire  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support 
each  flower  independently  o  the  other.  Each  "Aid"  is 
mounted  on  a  heavy  base. 

Mr.  WARPUR(care  of  Mr.  Weathers,  Siherhall  Nursery, 
Isleworth),  showed  Impatiens  grandiflora,  a  plant  '1  to  3  feet 
high,  glabrous,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  4  inches  long  by  :]  inch 
broad, -tapering  to  both  ends,  glandular,  serrulate;  stalk 
1  inch  long.  Flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  half  the  length 
of  the  leaf;  flowers  about  H  inch  across,  rosy-lilac,  with  a 
long  spur ;  sepals  with  a  network  of  rosy-purple  veins  on  the 
inner  surface ;  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals,  rosy- 
lilac. 

Awards. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gem.— This  is  a  canaiyyellow 
coloured  single  Chrysanthemum,  with  a  double  row  of 
florets.  From  Mr.  G.  M.  Bird,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham, 
Kent  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  F.  Sander,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Thompson,  E.  Hill,  Jeremiah 
Colman,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  and  J.  Douglas. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  w-is  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an 
excellent  {.roup  of  Cypripediums,  consisting  of  several  goo  i 
plants  of  C.  insigne  Sandene,  and  C.  i.  Sandcriannm  ;  a  fine 
plant  of  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  variety,  with  three  flowers; 
C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  x  Galatea,  The  Dell  var.,  with  ten 
flowers;  C.  x  Arthurianum  with  six  flowers;  a  tine  hybrid 
between  C.  x  Horrisianum  superbum,  and  C.  Chamber- 
lainianum ;  and  several  good  specimens  of  C.  x  Leeanum, 
including  "priuceps"  and  "giganteum." 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  arranged  in  two 
parts,  the  one  half  being  devoted  to  rare  Cypripediums,  and 
the  other  to  hybrid  Cattleyas,  &c.  In  the  former  were 
eleven  finely-grown  plants  of  the  clear  yellow  and  white 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderse,  beariDg  altogether  fifteen 
flowers ;  C.  x  Actceus,  C.  x  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  x  Morganise, 
some  fine  C.  x  Leeanum,  and  others ;  with  the  latter,  the 
fine  Ladio  -  Cattleya  x  Violetta(L.  purpurata  >;  C.  Gas- 
kelliana),  which  had  previously  been  certificated;  Phal*- 
nopsis  x  Hebe  (Sanderiana  x  rosea,  Ladio-CattleyaxTerentia 
(C.  bicolor  x  L.  crispa),  L.-C.  x  Pallas,  L.-C.  x  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Astor,  L.-C.  x  Decia,  L.-C.  X  Lady  Rothschild,  Catt- 
leya  x  Mantini,  Epidendrum  x  Wallisio-ciliare,  &c. 

Messrs  HrGH  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in  which  were 
the  fine  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety,  C.  i.  San- 
derse,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  x  Leeanum  Prospero,  the 
handsome  C.  x  Memoria  Moensii,  two  very  fine  Oncidium  x 
Mantini,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  prettily  spotted  with 
brown  ;  O.  Forbesii,  CattleyaDowiana,  and  a  good  Cymbidium 
Traeyanum. 

Sir  Jas.  Miller,  Bart,  Mauderston,  Duns  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton),  sent  two  pretty  hybrid  Orchids,  the  handsomer, 
between  Cattleya  v  Brymeriana  and  Lielia  tenebrosa,  having 
the  flowers  uniformly  rose-purple,  with  darker  labellum;  and 
C.  Bowringiana  x ,  resembl  ng  C.  x  Mantini. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens),  showed  an  inflorescence  of  a  curious  Odoutoglossum, 
as  O.  cordatum  var.  In  shape  it  resembles  O.  Madrense. 
The  keeled  sepals  were  brown,  with  yellow  margin  and  tips  ; 
the  petals  and  lip  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  small  brown  spots 
at  the  ba;e. 

Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  showed  a  good  form  of  Cypripedium  x 
Maudnc  (callosum  Sanderae  x  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum), 
C.  x  Francesii  (Curtisii  x  callosum  Sandera?),  the  fine  yellow 
C.  insigne  Luciani,  and  Dendrobium  bigibbura  rubescens. 

M.  Otto  Froebel,  Zurich,  sent  three  hybrids  of  Cypripe- 
dium Chamberlainianum,  viz.,  C.  x  Helvetia  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronidr,  October  7,  1899,  p.  273) ;  C.  x  Prince  Hussein  Kamil 
(Chambeilainianum  x  Boxalli  superbum),  and  a  pale  coloured 
variety  said  to  be  with  C.  insigne  Chantini,  but  not  re- 
sembling those  previously  shown  under  that  record. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gr.f  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  sent  Cypripedium  x  Bingleyense  superbum  (in- 
signe x  Chamberlainianum),  a  flower  having  a  fine  white 
dorsal  sepal,  decorated  with  spots  ot  a  rose-purple  tint. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  sent  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Su!iray(L.  cinnabarioa  x  C. 
superba),  with  showy  orange-scirlet  flowers  slightly  tinged 
with  rose,  the  front  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip  beinjr  of  a  rich 
claret-crimson  colour. 

J.  GitRNEV  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Davia),  showed  CypripeiJiura  X  Harrisianum  alliens, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  green,  with  but  a  slight  trace  of  the 
purple  marking  of  other  forms. 

F.  Cri*p,  Esq.,  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames  (gr  ,  Mr.  P. 
Knowles),  sent  a  good  variety  of  Vanda  Sanderiana. 

Mrs.  Langton,  Hillfield,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Pearce),  sent 
Cattleya  aurea  Hillfield  variety,  with  pale  yellow  sepals  and 
petals,   and. broad    rosy-crimson    lip   with    orange-coloured 


markings  on  each  side  of  the  middle  area,   from  which  a 
yellow  veining  changiugto  white  runs  towards  the  margin. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq  ,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Redden),  sent  Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum  Manor 
House  variety,  a  large  and  finely-spotted  form. 

G.  W.  Floor,  E*q.,  Leewood,  Cardiff,  sent  Epidendrum 
ciliare. 

M.  Warpur  (care  of  Mr.  Weathers,  Silver  hall  Nursery, 
Isleworth),  showed  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  a  fine  Madagascar 
terrestrial  Orchid  with  fleshy  leaves  ;and  stout  spike,  with 
a  head  of  ten  rose-purple  flowers. 

Awards. 

Odontoglossum.  x  Rolfeo?  melcagris  (Pescatorci  X  Harry- 
anum).— From  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffordshire  (gr.,  Mr.  W.Stevens),  the  finest  variety  of  this 
fine  hybiid  yet  exhibited.  Flowers  large,  broad  in  all  its 
parts,  and  well  displayed.  Sepals  and  petals  white,  tinted 
with  rose  towards  the  tips,  and  more  heavily  with  rose-purple 
on  the  reverse  side,  the  surface  being  showily  blotched  with 
purplish-brown.  Lip  broad  and  flat,  spotted  with  rose-purple 
on  the  basal  half  in  front  of  the  bright  yellow  crest ;  the 
apical  half  pure  white  (First-class  Certificate  and  Cultural 
Commendation). 

Cypripedium  X  Leeanum  Prospero  majus  (Spicerianum  9 
insigne  Sandene  <J),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A 
noble  flower  in  its  delicate  tints,  showing  the  influence  of  the 
yellow  C.  insigne  Sanderse  plainly.  The  large  dorsal  sepal  had 
a  bright  green  base,  relatively  small  to  th«  large  pure  white 
upper  portion,  which  also  bore  a  few  light-purple  spots. 
Petals  and  lip  as  in  C.  X  Leeanum  giganteum,  but  much 
lighter. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq..  chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  H. 
Markham,  G  Norman,  E  Beckett,  Jas.  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
H.  Balderson,  Geo.  Wythes,  C.  Herrin,  Geo.  Woodward,  W. 
Farr,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Jas.  Veitch,  W. 
Pope,  J.Wright,  Ge~>.  Keif,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  W.  Poupart, 
H.  Esling,  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Wilks,  and  J.  Willard. 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Midresfield  Court  Girdens,  Malvern, showed 
a  bunch  of  fruits  and  some  foliage  of  Grape  Black  Morocco, 
the  variety  that  has  baeu  much  discussed  in  these  columns 
recently  in  connection  with  the  new  Grape  Diamond  Jubilee 
(Cultural  Commendation). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  some 
excellent  roots  of  'Prizewinner"  Parsnips,  a  selected  stock 
from  the  old  Hollow  Crown.  The  roots  were  very  large  and 
solid. 

Messrs.  Dobbir  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B..  and  Orpington, 
Kent,  showed  some  splendid  specimens  of  International  and 
Caampion  Leeks  ;  also  some  new  varieties  of  Turnips,  show- 
ing the  re-.ult  of  certain  crossings.  One  cross  was  from 
Moael  White  x  Early  Milan,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  extra- 
early  deep-formed  Turnip  with  a  purple  top.  Another  one 
from  Model  White  x  Harrison's  Marble,  in  older  to  get  a 
deepw-fonned  green-topped  Turnip  than  Harrison's  Marble. 
Another  cross  was  effected  between  Golden  Ball  x  Harrison's 
Marble,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  yellow-fleshed  green- 
top  garden  Turnip  of  good  foi  m.  Harrison's  Marble  X  Golden 
Ball  it  was  hoped  would  produce  a  yello w-fldsoed  green-top 
Turnip  of  good  form.  Another  cross  was  made  between  Mode! 
White  x  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  to  secure  a  fine-fleshed  deep- 
formed  Turnip  with  a  purple  top ;  and  Model  Whit;  x  Strap- 
leaved  Purple  Top  it  was  hoped  would  yield  a  strap-leaved 
white-fleshed  Turnip  of  good  form.  The  last  cross  we  noticed 
was  one  effected  between  Red  Globe  x  Golden  Ball,  to  obtain 
a  red-topped  deep-formed  yellow  Turnip.  Although  the  effect 
in  every  case  was  not  quite  what  was  sought,  in  several 
instances  the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
exhibited  some  jelly  made  from  fruits  of  Cydonia  japonica. 
It  was  very  pleasant,  and  had  an  agreeable  and  peculiar 
flavour. 

Mr.  John  Watkiks,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  was  recom- 
mended a  Vote  of  Thanks  for  some  fruits  of  British  Queen 
Apple. 

Awards. 

Pear  Charles  Ernest. — This  is  a  new  Pear,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  fruits  were  of  large  size, 
pyriforni  in  shape,  large  b^low  the  eye,  suddenly  and  con- 
siderably tapering  towards  the  stalk,  skin  yellow,  with  small 
dark  spots  around  the  eye.  Eye  open,  in  shallow  basin  of 
moderate  size  ;  htalk  an  inch  or  so  long,  and  inserted  obliquely  ; 
flesh  exceedingly  juicy,  and  melting,  flavour  moderate.  It 
will  be  likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  late  Pear,  and  will  make 
a  fine  show  at  exhibitions  (Award  of  Merit;. 

Pear  Nouvelle  Pu'.vie. — This  is  a  first-class  late  Pear,  which, 
according  to  Hogg,  was  raised  by  M.  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne, 
in  Belgium,  in  1854.  The  fruits  are  from  moderate  to  large 
size,  and  the  skin  yellow,  marked  much  with  russet,  and 
developing  a  red  colour  on  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  keeps 
in  good  condition  until  February,  and  is  not  cultivated  so 
frequently  as  the  variety  deserves  to  be.  In  Hogg's  Fruit 
Manual  it  is  described  as  "not  good  at  Teddington,"  but  as 
arge  and  very  delicious  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  Excellent 
specimens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  gr.  to 
Roger  Leigh*  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  the  flavour  ot 
which  was  excellent,  and  the  flesh  melting.  Mr.  Woodward 
says  the  variety  needs  to  be  afforded  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
even  in  Kent,  an  I  the  fruits  he  showed  were  gathered  from  a 
tree  upon  a  wall  with  a  west  a^pect.  Given  these  conditions, 
the  variety  makes  free  growth,  and  is  a  free  cropper  (First- 
-class Certificate). 
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The   Lecture. 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  nF  GLASS- 
HOUSES. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  ia  the  afternoon  on  the  above 
subject,  by  Mr.  A.  Donald  Mackenzie,  of  the  well  known  firm 
of  Bfaokeoxle  &  Moncur,  horticultural  builders,  Edinburgh; 

Mr.  Mackenzie  commenced  V>y  B  lying  that  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  daring  the  past  fifty 
years  liad  led  to  a  great  demand  for  horticultural  buildiogs. 
The  days  of  the  old  brick  tines  for  beating  purposes  were  long 
since  past,  and  the  hot-water  system  was  generally  in  use. 
By  means  of  a  diagram,  Mr.  Ma  ktnzie  showed  an  apparatus 
with  a  rise  of  >  Feet,  and  another  one  with  a  rise  of  10  feet, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point.  Explaining  the  theory 
of  heating  by  hot  water,  it  was  remarked  that  the  Mow-pipe 
must  always  pio'ieed  from  the  highest  point  of  the  boiler,, 
and  the  return-pipe  enter  the  builer  at  the  lowest  point 
practicable.  The  whole  apparatas,  including  boiler,  was 
thus  an  endless  tube,  and  it*  citculatiou  was  explained  some- 
what as  follows.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  the  water  commences  to  expand,  and  it  expands 
equally  in  all  directions  ;  but  there  being  less  resistance  to 
this  expansion  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
expansion  is  produced  there,  and  the  water  commences  to  pass 
through  the  flow-pipe.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater 
density  or  weight  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  or  return-pipe, 
which  is  also  less  in  diameter  than  is  the  flow-pipe. 

The  motive-power  requisite  forU.e  proper  heating  of  hot- 
houses was  explahud  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points.  The 
greater  the  difference,  the  treer  would  be  the  circulation  of 
the  water.  Some  persons,  said  the  lecturer,  who  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  question,  had  tried  to  do  without  a 
stoke-hole,  and  therefore  without  sinking  the  boiler,  but  this 
was  an  impossible  idea,  and  quitecontrary  to  the  science  of  hot- 
water  engineering.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that  whilst  a  boiler 
might  be  quite  sufflVient  to  heat  1000  feet  of  pijing,  where 
there  was  a  rise  of  3j  feet,  the  same  boiler  would  only  be 
sufficient  for  750  feet  of  piping  where  the  lise  was  one  of  only 
5  or  G  feet. 

Another  point  it  was  necessary  to  consider  was  that  of 
friction,  which  might  seriously  hinder  circulation.  By  expe- 
rience it  had  been  found  that  the  friction  on  the  walls  of  the 
pipes,  &c  ,  could  be  best  met  in  eighty  cases  out  of  one  hun- 
dred by  the  use  of  4-in.  pipes.  In  very  large  works,  and  for 
mains,  the  size  should  be  larger. 

Coming  to  a  very  practical  part  of  the  question  of  heating 
nouses,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  there  were  no  scientific  rules  to 
regulate  the  necessary  apparatus  for  certain  eubic  feet  of  space, 
but  practice  had  taoght  the  lesson  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  counteract  3ii°  of  frost.  Such  severe  cold  may  seldom 
be  experienced,  but  when  it  di  1  occur  it  was  necessary  that  the 
heating  apparatus  should  be  sufficient  for  the  case.  TakiDg 
this  standpoint,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  state  the  amount 
of  apparatus  he  considered  necessary  for  particular  houses 
per  cubic  feet.  In  an  ordinary  conservatory  where  a  tempe- 
rature of  45a  to  50°  was  required,  1  foot  of  4-inch  pipe  would 
be  sufficient  for  35  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated.  In  plant- 
houses  where  a  higher  temperature  is  needed,  1  foot  of  4-inch 
pipe  would  only  be  sufficient  for  20  or  25  cubic  feet  of  space. 
For  stoves  and  hot  Orchid-house:-,  I  foot  of  4-inch  pij.e  might 
heat  12  or  13  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  for  an  early  vinery  aLout 
15  feet  of  space.  In  an  intermediate  vinery  with  a  span-roof, 
1  foot  of  pipe  would  heat  17  cubic  leet  of  space.  In  early 
Peach-houses  the  same  amount  of  pipe  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  17  to  20  cubic  feet,  and  in  late  Peach-houses  for  25  to 
28  cubic  feet. 

In  the  case  of  a  forcing-house  containing  a  hotbed,  there 
should  be  tour  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  betow  each  bed,  and, 
as  only  one-halt  of  their  usual  power  must  be  expected  from 
them,  there  should  be  another  row  of  pipes  on  the  sill  of  the 
house,  and  some  under  the  gratings  in  the  path. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  "  Boilers,"  it  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  bad  been  studying  the  eaily  volumes  of 
the  Gardener*  chronicle,  for  he  Said  th.it  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  particular  boilers  there  r>ad  been  more  argument 
than  upon  any  other  horticultural  subject.  Those  wto 
doubt  this  statement  of  Mr  Mackenzie's,  we  recommend  to 
consult  issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  during  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeded  to 
say  that  much  of  the  praise  a  patentee  obtained  for 
his  new  boiler  might  be  dismissed  as  rubbish.  The  " 
old  saddle- boiler,  wih  or  without  water-way  bars  (which 
should  only  be  used  under  reasonable  conditions,  and  where 
there  was  a  good  draught),  was  recommended  as  the  best 
style— most  economical  and  simple— for  apparatuses  where 
the  length  of  4-inch  pipes  did  not  exceed  700  feet.  The 
terminal  saddle-boiler  was  useful  for  lengths  of  pipes  from 
jQO  to  2,000  feet.  It  is  practically  a  saddle-boiler  with  an 
extra  flue  that  brings  the  heat  a  second  time  to  the  front  of 
the  boiler,  and  increases  its  effectiveness  about  100  per  cent. 
For  2,0.  0  or  more  feet  of  piping,  Mr.  Mackenzie  recommended 
the  Cornish  steam-boiler  made  of  steel  and  rivetted,  and  if  the 
draught  be  very  good,  use  water-way  bars.  But  in  steam- 
boilers  said  the  lecturer,  a  smart,  quick  fire  was  needed,  and  it 
should  not  be  banked  up  for  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  time,  as 
was  done  with  the  hot-water  boilers. 

Then  Mr.  Mackenzie  went  on  to  explain  an  American  boiler  ' 
that  was  made  in  sections,  and  could  therefore  be  moved  into 
stoke-holes  and  other  places  where  large,  made  boilers  could 
not  be  got.    These  boilers  were  made  of  cast-iron. 

A  subject  that  has  caused  many  a  gaidener  a  very  great 
deal  of  worry  was  next  referred  to  by  the  lecturer.  It  was 
the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  regulating  the  heat  and  main- 
taining proper  circulation  ia  cases  where  there  are  many 


houses  to  be  heated  at  varying  heights  and  distances  from  the 
boiler,  and  thereto ro  shorter  and  longer  "  circuits."  There 
was  only  one,  way  to  g*tt  over  such  a  difficulty,  and  that  was 
by  regulating  the  valves,  which  could  only  be  done' success- 
fully by  persona  who  had  given  a  considerable  amount  of 
study  to  the  subject. '  But  it  was  required  that  the  return 
from  all  the  circuits  should  bo  brought  into  the  return  main- 
pipes  about  the  same  time. 

Ventilation; 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  he  had  left  himself  but  little  time  to 
speak  of  the  subject  of  ventilation,  but  which  was  a  very  simple 
matter.  There  should  always  be  provided  means  of  affording 
top  and  bottom  ventilation,  and  the  top  ventilation  should  be 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  house,  and  the  bottom  as  near  the 
base  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  air  that  entered  the 
house  should  be  caused  to  pass  over  or  near  to  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  order  that  the  chill  might  be  removed  from  it.  At 
top  and  bottom  the  method  of  ventilation  employed  should 
permit  of  a  very  little  air,  or  a  great  volume,  being  admitted 
according  to  circumstances  which  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  H.J.  Pearson  (Chairman)  emphasied  the  need  to  provide 
an  ample  supply  of  piping  in  the  houses.  He  also  said  that 
the  lecturer  had  not  mentioned  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  certain  circumstances,  by  putting  a  hot-water  pipe  along 
t.ie  eaves  of  a  house  where  plants  will  flower  during  winter. 
(We  have  ourselves  seen  the  excellent  effect  of  this  in  the 
Pelargonium-houses  of  Messrs.  Cannell,  at  Swanley.  |  Mr. 
Pearson  also  gave  some  useful  hints  in  respect  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  circulation  of  water  under  circumstances 
described  above  by  Mr.  M  ckenzie.  In  respect  to  veutilatiou, 
that  at  the  sides  of  a  house  should  be  put  below  the  stage,  if 
not,  the  plants  were  subjected  to  a  continual  cold  draught 
when  the  ventilators  were  open,  and  this  was  bad  for  plant3 
as  for  ourselves.  A  few  words  of  advice  were  then  given  to  the 
British  gardener  needing  new  glass-houses.  He  was  advised 
to  buy  them  upon  t  ie  same  principle  that  he  would  get  a 
suit  of  clothes,  which  Mr.  Pearson  presumed  he  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  from  an  establishment  where  hethougut 
he  would  get  good  material  and  a  good  fit,  rather  than  at  one 
where  the  chief  recommendation  was  one  of  cheapness  in 
respect  to  the  first  cost.  It  was  very  important  that  well- 
seasoned  timber  be  used. 

In.eply  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Mackenzie  corroborated 
most  of  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks,  and  said  it  was  an  accidental 
omission  on  his  part  that  he  did  not  mention  the  putting  of 
pipes  along  toe  eaves  of  certain  >ouses.  He  had  frequently 
used  them  for  such  purpose  with  good  results. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  concluded  with  a  regret  that  the  most 
important  horticultural  society  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  had  not  a  better  hall  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings 
arid  their  exhibitions.  Some  of  the  diagrams  that  the 
lecturer  had  brought  from  Scotland  could  not  be  displayed  for 
lack  of  necessarv  convenience. 


LINNEAN. 


November  15.— Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
specimens  and  drawings  of  Fitchia  (Hook,  f.,  in  Lond.  Jouru. 
Bot.,iv.,p.  640,  pis.  23,  2t),  including  a  new  species  from 
the  island  of  Raratonga  in  the  Cook  Archipelago,  discovered 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheeseman,  a  Fellow  of  this  (society.  The 
genus  was  described  from  specimens  thought  to  have  been 
procured  on  Elizabeth  Island,  a  remote  coral  island  iu  the 
Eastern  Pacific  ;  but  Mr.  Hf.mslev  gave  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  locality  of  the  plant  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
was  Tubnai  Island  in  the  same  latitude,  but  20'  further  to 
the  west,  an  islaud  of  volcanic  origin  and  mountainous,  and 
therefore  more  likely  than  a  eoral-i&land  to  be  the  habitat  of 
such  a  plant,  especially  as  it  was  originally  discovered  by 
Banks  and  Solander  in  Tahiti.  Only  three  or  four  species 
are  known  ;  they  are  small,  re=inifeious  shrubs  of  t'ee-like 
habit,  with  rather  thick  branches,  opposite  simple  leavt* 
borne  on  slender  stalks,  and  terminal,  usually  solitary  flower- 
heads.  -  The  systematic  position  of  Fitchia  is  not  very  evident : 
although  usually  placed  in  the  Cichoriactse  (Benth.  &  Hook.  f. 
Ge'.i.  Plant.),  Mr.  Hemsley  considered  its  affinities  as  a 
resiniferous  plant  to  be  with  the  Helianthoideee.  and  near  to 
Petrobium,  a  monotypic  genus  of  St.  Helena  (Hooker,  Icon. 
Plant.,  t.  1053).  After  discussing  the  views  of  systematists 
on  this  point,  he  briefly  described  the  new  species  from 
Raratouga  (Fitchia  nutans),  remaiking  that  it  secreted  a 
resin  which  is  exuded  on  the  young  branches  and  flower-heads, 
and  is  used  to  prepare  an  agreeably  odoriferous  oil. 

Mr.  Hemsley  next  exhibited  an  abnormal  cluster  of  fruits 
of  the  edible  Chestnut  found  by  Mr.  Charles  Read,  of  Sway, 
in  the  New  Forest,  and  forwarded  to  Kew  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kelsall.  Usually  there  are  two  or  three,  rarely  four  in  a 
cluster;  but  in  the  specimen  exhibited  there  were  at  least 
fifteen,  the  largest  nuts  measuring  about  an  inch  in  their 
greatest  diameter. 

He  also  exhibited  a  curious  flask-shaped  bird's-next,  which 
had  been  sent  to  K>w  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad,  but  without  any  information 
concerning  the  bird  which  built  it.  It  was  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  soft  plumose  seeds  of  a  species  of 
Tillandsia  (Bromeliace*)  It  measured  a  foot  in  length  and 
between  4  and  5  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter  ;  and  had  the 
entrance  at  the  base,  the  receptacle  for  the  eggs  being  near 
the  top  of  the  inside. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  F.L.S.,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
Chairman,  said  that  without  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  bird 


which  had  built  the  nest  in  question,  it  was  not  easy  to  name 
the  species  with  certainty';'  but  that  it  was  doubtless  the  nest 
of  an  Icterus,  and  probably  of  Icterus  leuenpteryx,  com 
monly  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  Banana  bird. 

Mr.  Jame.s  Grovik;  F.L.S..  on  behnlf  of  Mr.  Cecil  R.  P. 
Andrews,  exhibited  specimens  of  a  Sea  Lavender  new  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  Statice  lychnidifolia,  Girard,  discovered  i>y 
Mr.  Andrews  in  August  of  the  present  year  growing  sp  iringly 
on  low  rocks  by  the  sea  in  Aldernpy  in  company  with 
S.  occidentalis,  the  most  nearly  allied  British  species.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  S.  lychmdifdia,  aS  noted  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  were  the  large,  many-nerved  leaves,  the  stout> 
scapes  with  large  scales,  the  broad  dark  bracts,  and  the- 
triangular  calyx-teeth. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell;  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Further 
Observations  on  the  Cyeadaceie,"  intended  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  problem  -as  to  the  phylogenetic  origin  and 
relationship  of  this  group  of  plants.  By  some  authorities' 
these  have  been  considered  as  allied  to  the  Conifers,  while  in 
appearance  they  resemble  Palms  and  Ferns.  They  are  now 
confined  to  the  wanner  regions  of  the  globe,  though  they  were 
formerly  widely  distributed.  The  group  was  at  its  maximum 
in  Jurassic  and  Triassic  times  ;  and  Cycad  remains,  esp  cially  ■ 
n  the  Lias  and  the  Oolite,  are  familiar  to  paleontologists  in 
this  country.  This  paper,  dike  the  rest  of  the  author's  work 
nn  this  group,  had  two  main  objects— to  contiibute  to  tho 
clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  vegetative  structure,  and 
to  point  out,  by  means  of  that  knowledge,  the  relationship  of 
the  Cycads  to,  and  their  descent  fiom,  Fern  like  plants. 
The  structure  was  made  -clear  by  a  series  of  lantern  -si  id  ea  ,, 
and  diagrams. 

On  behalf  of  Miss  Alice  L.  Embleton,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  Sec.  •  Linn.  Soc,  on  a  new  entozoiC' 
Copepod  (Goidelia  echiura),  found  together  with  an  Infusorian  . 
(Trichodina),  in  the  rectum  of  a  new  Japanese  marine  worm 
(Echiurus  unicinctus),  recently  described  by  her  in  the» 
.society's  Transaction?.  .  . 


THE     HAMBURG     CHRYSANTHEMUM . 
OF   1900. 

To  me,  who  had  become. almost  resigned  to  the  present 
formal  and  more  or  less  cramped  nature  of  a  London  show,  it . 
was  a  pleasant  change  to  enter  the  huge  Velodrom  in  the 
Itotherbaum  Chausee,  in  •Hamburg,  and  note  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  exhibit,  as  compared  with  our 
more  stiff  and  confined  efforts  at  home.  We  have  not,  in 
London  at  all  events,  a  building  so  suitable  as  the  one  used 
by  the  Hamburg  Chrysanthemum  amateurs  for  their  annual 
gathering,  afact  which  makes  one  yearn  for  the  more  frequent 
use  of  the  great  glass  structure  at  Sydenham,  where  the 
interior  furniture  adds  so  much  to  make  an  exhibition 
attractive  and  pleasing. 

It  was  a  pleasant  journey  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Velodrom  by  the  electric  tram.  The  town  is  justly 
entitled  to  pride  itself  on  its  complete  and  systematic 
method  of  working.  The  exhibition  was  opened  at  3  p  m.  on 
November  17  by  the  Burgomaster,  wh'ch  ceremony  was 
attended  by  quite  400  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Several  appropriate  speeches  were  made,  and  then  the  visitors 
moved  from  the  cycle  track,  where  the  initial  formalities  had 
takeu  place,  and  entered  the  inner  portion  of  the  building, 
where  the  flower  show  proper  was  to  be  seen. 

I  have  no  intention  to  simply  compile  a  record  of  prize^ 
winners  and  their  never-ending  lists  of  varieties,  at  the  same 
time  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  exhibitors  can  hardly  bje 
excluded ;  but  the  principal  idea  was  to  make  a  readable 
account  of  the  show  in  a  more  general  way,  noticing  where 
more  difference  of  style  or  method  was  introduced,  as  com- 
pared with  what  1  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  home. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  building,  alluded  to  previously,  was 
surrounded  on  the  outer  bide  by  Pines,  varying  from  15  to 
20  feet  in  height.  Somewhere  about  300  of  such  trees  were  used, 
and  against  this  background  the  groups  of  the  various 
exhibitors  were  placed  in  many  shapes  and  sizes,  leaving  the 
more  central  part  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  who  may  care 
either  to  rest  in  chairs  provided  by  a  thoughtful  committee, 
or  promenade  the  length  of  the  building,  as  choice  or  inclina- 
tion directed.  A  good  band  added  extra  charm  to  the 
display,  and  for  six  hours  each  day,  with  an  interval  ot 
rest,  assisted  to  elevate  still  further  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  and  which  gave  to 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Social  Democrats  alike  tho 
chance  both  to  forget  their  politics  and  the  seasonable  but; 
most  uncomfortable  weather  existing  outside. 

At  each  end  were  two  enormous  groups,  which  consisted  in 
the  background  of  large  specimen  trees  in  tubs,  such  as  Sweet; 
Bays,  Oranges,  Palms,  &c,  in  front  of  which  stood  a 
number  of  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  standards  and  half-  - 
standards,  carrying  eight  to  twenty  blooms  each.  The  front 
portion  was  finished  oil  with  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Palms, 
and  a  final  edge  ot  Selaginellas,  which  was  bordered  with 
^reen-painted  bent  wood,  just  in  the  shape  desired  by  tho 
exhibitor,  which  arrangement  was  the  same  with  all  groups, 
so  far  as  the  wood  is  concerned. 

On  both  sides  nearly  all'the  length  was  covered  by  seventeen 
groups,  many  of  which  contained  very  creditable  specimens  ; 
one  may  be  especially  noted,  carried  the  1st  priza,  with 
twenty-five  standards  of  the  single  Chrysanthemum  "Ada 
Owen,"  which,  if  for  cultural  skill  alone,  was  deserved.  Tho 
secretary,  Mr  Carl  Schumacher,  seems  to  have  done  a  greai. 
deal  more  than  his  share  of  exhibiting,  for  several  groups 
carried  his  name  as  the  prize-winner. 

While  noting  the  last-named  gentleman's  exhibits,  a  slight 
digression   might    be    allowed    the    writer,  as    for    sever.; 
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days  rumours  were  afloat  in  Hamburg  that,  in  order  to  beat 
the  exhibit  of  this  esteemed  gentleman,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary either  to  bring  a  musical  or  a  talking  Chrysanthemum  ; 
but  whether  such  rumours  originated  in  the  home  of  rumours, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  not,  there  was  no  possibility  of  dis- 
covering. The  particular  item  alluded  to  was  a  supposed 
scented  flower  and  the  mere  idea  of  possibly  being  able  to 
see  some  startling  novelty,  and  eventually  being  able  to 
li  come  the  possessor  of  the  same,  either  by  the  payment  of 
some  fabulous  sum  of  money,  or  by  breaking  one  of  the  recog- 
nised laws  of  the  society,  caused  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
unrest  during  the  preliminary  proceedings  ;  but  on  arrival 
before  the  presumed  vi  »let-scented  variety,  the  illusion  was 
quickly  dispelled  But  whether  from  an  absolute  disregard  of 
truth,  or  from  a  personal  physical  detect,  no  trace  of  such 
Si?ent  could  be  found  ;  and  thus  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
take  such  a  treasure  back  to  England,  and  there  make  a  huge 
fortune  besides  which  all  mere  exchange  or  mercantile  gams 
would  be  lost  ia  comparison,  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Cater  in  the  day,  however,  a  possible  reason  was  discovered 
for  the  rumours  referred  to  above,  when  it  was  se^n  that 
ac;  English  firm  was  in  the  held,  and  well  able  to  hold  their 
own,  and  the  said  rumoms  may  possibly  have  been  floated 
with  a  view  to  intimidate  in  a  humorous  kind  of  way  such 
foreign  intervention. 

The  firm  of  Reids.  nurserymen,  Beckenham,  London, 
brought  300  large  blooms  which,  according  to  the  various 
press  reports,  were  the  largest  in  th6  show,  also  some  seventy 
bunches  of  siDgle  zonal  Pe  argoniums,  which  were  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle  in  the  centre  of  their  exhibit,  standing  about 
5  feet  high  at  back,  surmounted  by  large  Palms,  and  the  name 
of  the  firm  in  a  green  frame  of  sepia  and  other  coloured  word- 
ing. A  large  green  background  of  velvet  helped  to  display 
the  brilliant  colours  to  advantige.  On  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tral portion,  and  standing  some  8  feet  away,  were  two  large 
Japanese  vases  filled  with  Chrysauthemums,  and  further  on  two 
smaller  vases  stood  oat  in  relief  from  amongst  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  filled  all  the  remaining  spaces;  Smilax  and  Berberis 
h;ing  in  fe&toons  and  trails,  making  altogether  a  sotuswhat 
novel  form  of  exhibiting,  which  evidently  took  the  fancy  of 
the  visitors.  The  firm  were  awarded  the  Prize  of  Honour,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  same  will  appear  in  Miller's  German 
Giwlner  Zeitung. 

The  principal  thing  to  notice  in  the  cut  flower  department 
was  the  entire  absence  of  show  boards,  the  whole  of  the 
blooms  being  set  in  glass  vas-.«.  Such  firms  as  Messrs.  Bor- 
nksiann,  H.  Myers,  Hvneck,  and  Kroger  made  a  large 
display,  a  feature  with  some  being  to  display  a  number  of 
blooms  of  a  few  varieties. 

A  great  feature  of  the  show  was  the  forty  or  more  decorative 
objects,  one  of  which  was  an  arrangement  of  trait  on  a  silver- 
grey  shield,  supported  on  a  rustic  stand.  This  was  a  very 
harmonious  and  chaste  design.'  There  were  several  others 
also  very  good,  the  predominating  colours  of  the  flowers  used 
being  green  and  rose,  with  a  little  white  and  brown.  ' 

The  table  decorations  were  exceedingly  tine,  that  which 
carried  the  1st  prize  being  a  dining-tible  for  sixteen  persons, 
i he  blooms  used  being  green  and  white  Chrysanthemums, 
much  enhanced  by  the  full  complement  of  silver  and  glas?. 
further  along  the  centre  of  the  promenade  was  a  small  group 
of  Madame  Ed.  Roger,  t^e  green  Chrysanthemum  ;  these  were 
summer-struck,  and  were  very  creditable  to  the  grower.  Near 
by  were  to  be  seen  another  group  of  circular  form,  also 
.summer-struck  plants,  containing  say  100,  varying  from  1  foot 
td  3  feet  in  height,  and  carrying  really  good  flowers.   ; 

To  conclude  with,  a  notice  of  the  Chrysanthemum  lottery, 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  Hamburg  life,  where  the 
visitors  may  vote  by  ballot  as  to  which  of  forty  bio  3ms  in 
their  opinion  were  the  best,  the  owner  of  the  blooms 
obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  votes  receiving  a  prize. 

Qnite  a  number  of  Hamburgers  should  tje  seen  at  the 
Aquarium  next  November,  if  ouly  a  small  percentage  arrive 
of  those  who  expressed  a  determination  to  come.  I  hope 
they  will  see  .something  to  interest  them,  as  I  did 
when  visiting  their  show,  which  was  to  me  a  pleasant  and 
«  lucating  experience,  was  greatly  aided  by  their  cordial 
leception.  B.  IV.  Barnes, 


DARLINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  28. — This  new  candidate  for  the  favour  of  the 
public  held  its  second  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  &c, 
in  the  Central  Hall,  Darlington,  on  the  above  date.  The  show 
wa<*  stated  by  Mr.  Bocsfield,  who  presided  at  the  opening,  to 
be  a  most  successful  one.  The  exhibitors  were  chiefly  persons 
resident  in  the  district. 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  23,  24  — The  members  of  this  young  Society 
held  a  show  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the  above  mentioned 
dates  in  the  Trades  Hall,  which  exceeded  in  excellence  all 
their  previous  displays.     The  entries  numbered  nearly  000. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  10  feet  in  length  by 
.">  feet  in  depth.  These  entries  presented  lovely  masses  of 
many-coloured  blooms,  atid  Sir  William  Henderson,  Devanha 
House,  Aberdeen  (gr.,  Mr.  Proctor),  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
taking  the  1st  prize  in  this  class.  Along  the  top  of  the  hall 
specimen  plants  in  pots  were  arranged  in  excellent  condition. 
The  other  exhibits  were  arranged  on  four  tables,  extending  to 
the  full  length  of  the  hall.  The  following  were  the  special 
prize- winners  :  — 

Silver  salver,  awarded  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthe- 


mums in  the  show,  to  Sir  William  Henderson,  Devanha 
House,  Aberdeen  (gr.,  Mr.  John  Proctor). 

Twelve  best  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  W.  Moir,  Rosehaugh, 
Ross-shire,  1st. 

Six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  three  v  metres,  John 
Grigor,  gr.,  Maryhill,  El^in,  1st- 

Six  best  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  grown  by  an  amateur, 
Mr.  William  Coutts,  Strawberry  Bank,  Aberdeen,  1st. 

Six  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Coutts. 

Four  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  naturally- grown  bushes, 
Mr.  J.  Mintv,  Canal  Road,  Aberdeen,  1st. 

Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Douglas,  gr  , 
Middlemuir,  Aberdeen,  1st. 

For  pot  plants,  which  were  much  arjd  deservedly  admired, 
the  following  were  the  leading  prize-winners :—  Mr.  A.  Park, 
Leckmeim  Gardens  ;  Mr.  J.  Elder,  gr.,  to  Sir  David  Stewart, 
Banchory  House  ;  and  Mr  A.  Grigor,  gr.,  Fairfield.  In  cut 
flowers,  Mr.  John  Pirie,  gr.,  Strichen  House;  Mr.  E. 
Noonan,  gr.,  Stoneywood  House;  Mr.  A.  King,  gr.,  Dane- 
stone;  Mr.  Frank  Fraser,  gr.,  Tdlery  House,  Aberdeen; 
and  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gr.,  Ferryhill  House,  were  the 
Dest. 

What  added  not  a  little  ti  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, was  a  fine  competitive  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  leading  northe  n  gardmers. 

In  the  non-competitive  classes,  attractive  displays  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons  (AbenleeD),  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Orchids,  and  objects  of  the  florists'  art ;  by  Messrs. 
Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  who  had  a  tasteful  display  including 
stands  of  Chrysanthemums,  bouquets,  &c. ;  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
nfRedhill,  Surrey,  a  large  number  of  blooms  of  new  varieties, 
and  also  blooms  of  Autumn  Queen,  and  several  of  Mr.  Wells 
blooms  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit.  Another  honour 
secured  by  Mr.  Wells  was  the  special  Silver  Medal  awarded 
t )  Mr.  Park,  Leckujelm,  Ross-shire,  for  the  best  blooms  of  a 
variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Weils;  and  a  2nd  prize  of  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  similar  exhibit  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Ross-shire. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS' 

November  25. — At  the  fortnightly  meetiog  held  on  the 
above  date,  a  lectu-e  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Rvce,  B.A., 
Agricultural  Science  Lecturer  of  the  Devon  County  Council, 
the  subject  being  "Sprajing  Plants  for  the  prevention  or 
remedy  of  fungoid  diseases."  Mr.  Rvce  illustrated  his  lecture 
by  means  of  a  lime-light  lantern. 

He  first  traced  the  life  history  of  common  parasitic,  fungi, 
their  oiigin,  thtir  development,  their  dispersion;  and  then 
showed  the  ill  effects  of  their  ravages  on  their  plant  hosts. 
He  next  described  the  effects  of  spraying  with  suitable 
chemicals,  uentioning  the  best  season  for  doing  it  ;  the  best 
methods,  and  the  formula?  of  various  mixtures  suitable  for 
Potatos,  Peaches,  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  Vines,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c.  Mr.  Ryce  laid  much  stiess  on  getting  only  the 
purest  of  chemicals,  mixing  them  in  wooden,  and  not  metal 
vessels.  Seeing,  moreover,  that  the  necessary  proportious 
were  neither  exceeded  nor  decreased,  as  a  badly  balanced 
mixture  might  work  mischief  iustead  of  doing  good. 
Incidentally,  he  suggested  that  in  spraying  with  Paris  Green, 
an  ill-balanced  preparation  might,  in  application,  leave  a 
dangerous  deposit  on  such  a  crop  as  Hops.  By  some  means 
this  hint  was  reported  in  the  local,  and  some  of  the  London 
morning  papers,  as  referring  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Mr.  Ryce  promptly  refuted  this  in  a  letter  to  the  press, 
pointing  out  that  as  there  was  arsenic  in  Paris  Green,  and 
practically  nothing  but  salts  of  copper  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  the  report  as  first  given,  wan  palpably  absurd,  some 
of  the  results  shown  went  far  to  convince  the  audience  of  the 
usefulness  of  spraying.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  4,  5,  o\  — The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  now  held  the  last  of  the  general  exhibitions,  and  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  arranged  for  the  present 
season. 

The  Floral  Committee  held  its  fina1  meeting  at  1  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  the  following  awards  were  made  to 
novelties,  which,  singularly  enough,  included  no  Japanese 
variety. 

Chrysanthemum  May  Bell. — This  is  a  seedling  variety  of  the 
true  incurved  section.  The  flowers  shown  were' very  large, 
with  broad  blunt  florets,  colour  paU  pink,  with  silver  reverse. 
Little  of  the  pink  colour  may  be  seen.  A  very  promising 
variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  Miss  Jessie  Pinnington. — This  is  a  single-flowered  variety, 
pink,  with  a  narrow  circle  of  white  around  the  disc.  Tue 
blooms  are  rather  less  iu  size  than  a  crown  piece,  are  good  in 
furm,  but  have  a  double  row  of  florets.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Clibran  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Lady  Windsor  is  a  single  variety  of  fairly  large  size, 
white,  with  rosy-ied  tips  to  the  florets.  From  Messrs, 
Clibran  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  Rohirt  Mt-rgau— This  is  a  Urge,  single-flowered  variety, 
with  double  row  of  florets,  colour  vivid  crimson,  with 
peculiarly  green  disc.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  Regent 
House  Gardens,  Surbiton  (Award  of  Merit). 


The  competitive  early  winter  exhibition  was  opened  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was 
continued  until  Thursday.  The  display  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  that  it  was  one  of  the 


very  finest  exhibitions  the  Society  has  held  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  blooms  were  certainly  fresher  in  appearance 
than  was  the  case  at  the  corresponding  show  last  year,  but 
exhibitors  are  still  nervous  of  including  in  their  collections 
a  greater  number  of  naturally  late-blooming  varieties,  because 
the  same  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  which  bloom  in 
November. 

The  excellence  of  the  incurved  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Higcs, 
of  Fetcham  Park  Gardens,  deserve  remark. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  the  competitive  classes,  there 
were  magnificent  collections  of  blooms  from  the  trade  growers, 
and  many  visitors  to  the  show  will  remember  for  a  very  long 
time  the  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot  and  some  of  its  sports 
shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis  — larger  in  size  than  any 
Japanese  blooms  we  remember  to  have  seen  exhibited  pre- 
viously. Lady  Pioott  had  a  remarkable  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants. 

The  arrangements,  which  were  everything  to  be  desired, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Mr-  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Secretary, 
who  has  had  most  to  do  with  each  of  the  shows  held 
during  the  season. 

CUT    BLOOMS   (Japanese). 

Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhams, 
Woodford  Green,  Essex,  won  the  principal  prize  for  2 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  staged  on  board  . 
He  had  very  fine  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  :— R. 
Laird  (white),  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  J.  R- 
Upton,  Mrs.  E.  Barter,  G.  J.  ffanen,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
and  Madame  G.  Debrie.  untrc  row:  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
M.  L.  Remy,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
F.  Molyneux  (white  Japanese  incurved),  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Madame*  Von  Andre.  Front  row:  R.  H.  Langton,  George 
Towers,  J.  Chamberlain,  Mutual  Friend,  J.  R-  Upton,  Khama 
(a  pale  red,  rather  loo&e  Japanese  tluwer,  buff  reverse),  and 
Oceana.  Tne  2nd  piize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral,  gr.  to 
Major  Frank  Shuttleworth,  Old  Warden  Pars,  Biggles- 
wade, who  had  very  pretty  blooms  of  Hairy  Wonder,  Ada 
Chatin,  and  Chatswoith.  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Sandiord,  gr.  to  G.  W. 
Wright-Ingle,  Esq.,  Wood  House,  North  Fiuchley. 

Mr.  K.  Kenyon  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  showing  similar  varieties  to  those  in  the 
laiger  class.  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Whittington, 
Esq.,  Elmhurst,  Bickley  Park,  Kent,  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  J. 
bANDroRD  was  3rd.  He  included  a  nice  fresh-looking  bloom 
of  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  a  white,  smooth  Japanese,  with  pale 
lemon  tint  towards  centre. 

The  class  for  six  blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Aplin,  gr.  to 
W.  Meath  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester. 

INCURVEDS. 
Mr.  W.  Higg,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  who  was  so  successful  at  the  November  show, 
again  won  first  honours  for  these.  His  collection  of  twelve 
blooms  was  grand,  and  included  the  following  varieties  :— 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Ialene,  Ma  Perfection,  Miss  Dorothy 
Foster,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  L.  D.  Black,  Mrs.  J.  Eadie,  and 
Chas.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  C.  Payne  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes 
followed.    There  were  seven  exhibitors. 

OTHER    TYPES. 

There  was  a  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, any  varieties,  including  Pompons.  These  were  shown 
in  vases,  and  in  none  of  the  exhibits  had  those  responsible  for 
thein  taken  the  trouble  to  attach  names  to  the  varieties.  Mr. 
R.  Kenyon  was  1st ;  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  2nd;  and  Mr.  John  Aplin,  gr.  to 
W,  Meats  Baker,  Esq.,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct, 
three  blooms  to  form  a  bunch  :  1st,  Mr.  W.  Tipler,  gr.  to  Miss 
Smith-Dorr  i  en,  Hart  well  Cottage,  Aylesbury.  His  blooms 
were  of  moderate  size.lresh  looking  and  sightly.  The  varieties 
were  G.  J.  Warren,  lemon  yellow ;  Mme.  Carnot,  Mine.  P. 
Rivoire,  Lady  Hanhain,  Amiral  Avellan,  and  Niveum. 

No  second  prize  was  awarded,  but  the  blooms  shown  by  Mr. 
S.  Foster,  gr.  to  R  Tveson,  Esq.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon, 
were  placed  3rd.  Tnis  was  a  urop,  indeed,  from  compara- 
tive excellence  to  exceedingly  irregular  rough-looking  blooms. 
The  only  commendable  blooms  being  one  of  Oceana  and 
another  of  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

The  next  class  in  the  series  was  one  for  six  bunches  of  large- 
flowered  single  varieties,  not  disbudded,  and  here  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  gr.  to  Madame  Nicols,  Regent  House,  Surbiton,  was 
1st  with  a  good  lot  of  charming  varieties,  the  blooms  fresh, 
and  in  general,  perfect  in  form.  We  may  specially  note 
Catherine  Williams,  a  canary-yellow  flower ;  Rudbeckia— 
reminding  one  of  R.  speciosa  in  tint  and  form  of  flower  ;  Miss 
Brown,  yellow  and  pink  ;  Regent  Gem  and  Lady  Tennyson, 
a  mauve-coloured  flower,  inclining  in  build  to  semi-doubling  of 
the  florets.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  Courtenay, 
Esq,  The  Whim,  Weybridge.  This  was  a  group  of  much 
smaller  blossoms,  the  best  of  which  were  Elizabeth,  bright 
pink,  paling  to  white  in  the  centre;  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  having 
white,  thread-like  florets,  semi-double  rather  than  single.  3rd, 
Mr.  F.  Bush,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Lister,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  Totteridge, 
Herts.  The  best  were  Purity,  a  white-flowered  variety,  with 
incurving  florets;  and  Atalanta,  also  white  with  straight 
thread-like  florets. 

The  class  for  six  small-flowered  varieties,  not  disbulded, 
distinct.  1st,  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  with  pretty  varieties  iu 
good  trim,  the  best  of  which  were  the  pale-mauve  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Miss  A.  Holdeu,  Nelly  RoberUou,  rosy  purple,  and 
Mary  Anderson.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Nottl  utt,  Broughton  Road 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  whose  blooms  were  of  smaller  size,  but 
fresh  looking;  the  best  were  King  of  Siam  and  Miss  A. 
Double.    3rd,  Mr.  C.  W.  Biynes,  gr.  at  Ryedale,  Weybridge,  of 
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which  the  best  ware  King  of  Slam  ami  Terra  Cotta.  There 
were  flv«  exhibits, 

For  bunches  of  spidery,  plumed  forms,  in  no  fewer  varieties 
than  t Into,  Mr.  ,!.  French,  er.  to  Mis.  Barclay.  Ambleside, 
Wimbledon  Park,  was  1st.  The  best  thread-like  varieties 
were  t lie  only  pleasing  ones  as  observed  in  bunches  ;  the 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Fellows,  canary -yellow  florets,  carving 
outwards;  the  white  form  of  Jitsujetui;  Mrs.  Jas.  Carter, 
palest  yellow  (lower  with  straight  florets ;  and  Bouquetier,  a 
pinkish  yellow  (lower;  White  Thread,  and  .litsujetui,  the 
purple  form.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Ravenscioft,  Moss  ilall  Grove,  Finchley,  whose  best  blooms 
were  Chcvoux  d'Or,  Miss  FilkinS,  King  of  Plumes,  (.olden 
Thread  and  Alice  Carter.     There  were  six  exhibits. 

The  class  for  miniature  flowered  varieties  brought  only  two 
exhibits,  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Pa<;k.\m,  who  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize;  and  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodrow  Terrace, 
Archway  Road,  Higbgate. 

The  large  vase  class  brought  some  few  good  examples  of 
arranging  Chrysanthemums  with  the  foliage  of  other  plants. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  C  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard, 
Feltham.  The  Chrysanthemums  consisted  of  yellow,  white  ami 
rosy  purple  decorative  varieties,  mixed  with  Fern  fronds,  sprays 
of  Myrsiphylluni  and  grass  awns;  2nd,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crake, 
with  a  pretty  vase  of  chiefly  white  blooms,  of  good 
Japanese  varieties,  to  which  some  would  have  given  the  1st 
prize,  and  which  certainly  pleased  us  the  better  of  the  two  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  J.  Samlford,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Wright-Inkle,  Esq., 
Woodhouse,  North  Finchley,  whose  bouquet  consisted  of 
white  reflexed  Japanese  varieties,  Fern  fronds,  and  shoots  of 
Codiienms,  Asparagos  trails,  &c.  There  were  nine  exhibits 
in  this  class. 

Mr.  John  French,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barclav,  showed  the  best 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  furnishing  consisted  chiefly 
of  thready  varieties,  contrasted  with  a  few  berried  sprays  of 
Solanum,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  grass  awns,  Oodiseums,  and 
Asparagus.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was  2nd,  with  a  basket 
rilled  with  chiefly  yellow,  large  flowered  varieties,  the  handle 
being  entwined  with  sprays  of  smalt  leaved  Ivy,  burst 
seed  pods  of  Iris  pseudo-acorus,  and  the  usual  greenery  ; 
3rd,  Miss  Easterbrook,  The  Briars,  Fawkham,  Kent,  thread 
and  single  varieties,  chiefly.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  R.  E.  Newman,  florist,  Temple  Street,  Aylesbury. 

AMATEURS. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms  from  an 
amateur  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  and  it  included 
some  exceedingly  bright  flowers  of  fair  size.  The  best  were 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  had  capital  colour;  G.  J.  Warren, 
Julia  Scaramaoga,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  aod  C.  W.  Richard- 
son, a  narrow-petslled  flower  of  pale  yellow  colour.  Mr. 
N.  Tipler  w«s  2nd,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Guilds  ;ird.  There  were 
two  unsuccessful  exhibitors. 

There  were  seven  exhibits  in  a  class  for  six  Japanese  bloom  t 
distinct,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Trowell,  gr. 
to  David  Link,  Esq  ,  Fairlight,  Beckenham. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq., 
for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms  shown  In- 
single-handed  gardeners.  Mr.  W.  Tipler,  gr.  to  Miss  Smith- 
Dorrien,  Hartwell  Cottage,  Aylesbury,  won  1st  prize,  and 
included  a  line  bloom  of  Swanley  Giant ;  Jnd,  Mr.  Jos.  Childs, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Foss,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

In  Division  B.  the  1st  priz<*  for  six  bunches  of  any 
varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prcdder-Clark,  York  Road, 
Hitchin. 

The  beat  large  vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with 
foliage,  &c,  to  be  shown  by  an  amateur  m  Division  A.,  came 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gr.  t)  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  The 
Whim,  Weybridge  ;  Mr.  H.  Pcstell,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Wigram, 
Esq.,  Elstow,  Bedford,  was  2nd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 
For  a  collection  of  flowering,  berried  and  foliage  plants, 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  table  space  9  ft.  by  6  ft.  (nursery- 
men excluded),  the  two  following  exhibitors  were  awarded 
equal  first  prizes  :  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common,  and  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gr.  to  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  Fairlawn.  Wimbledon  Common.  The  groups  were 
very  pretty  in  either  case,  and  included  most  of  the  flowering 
plants  now  in  season. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  John  Fleming,  gr.  to  Lady  Pigott,  Wtxham  Park, 
Slough,  showed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  a  very  large  group,  the 
plants  of  fine  quality,  and  they  were  arranged  in  a  charm- 
ing manner.  Amongst  the  plants  we  noticed  were  Poinsettias, 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Astilbe  japonica,  Ericas,  Solan- 
num  capsieastnim,  Calanthes,  Lilium  longinorum,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  Codiseums.  Palms, 
Lilacs,  Bamboos,  Dracaena  Sanderiana,  Cordylines,  Primula 
sinensis,  Narcissus,  Cattleyas,  Cyprinediums,  Cannas,  Rich- 
ardias,  Ferns,  Pancratiums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Ac. 
(A  Large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sussex,  bad  an 
exhibit  on  the  ground  level  under  the  great  organ,  that  oc- 
casioned unusual  remark  owing  to  the  great  size  in  blooms 
of  Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren,  and  r  there.  We  have  never 
seen  such  specimens,  not  even  from  Mr.  Davis,  who  lias  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Carnot  family  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  cultivator.  Amidst  a  ground  work  of  Ferns, 
single  blooms  were  displayed  that  were  as  prour'nent  as  a 
plant  would  be  ordinarily.  There  were  also  fine  blooms  of 
Florence  Molyneux,  Mr^.  Barkley,  Bonita  (a  new  incurved), 
and  Framfield  Pink,  a  pretty  dec. -rative  variety  (Large  Gold 
Medal). 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jo.nks,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewis- 
ham,  was  awarded  a  Large  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemum plants  and  blooms,  with  a  few  Codifcums,  4c, 
iDterypersed  with  them.  Some  of  the  blooms,  were  displayed 
in  large  brnmpat-sbaped  glasses.  There  were  a  tine  lot  of 
plants  of  the  variety  Jessie  Coltee,  a  new  Japanese,  and  of.the 
variety  Mrs.  Tate,  timilar  to  the  last  one,  but  deeper  in  colour 
Good  blooms  were  thown  of  J.  R.  Upton,  Nellie  Perkins, 
very  large  Japan*  m-  pink-coloured  flower  with  white  centre; 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  yellow  Japanese;  Sir  Redveis  duller, 
crimson,  with  rather  short  florets  ;  Lewisham  Belle,  a  reflexed 
flower  of  pale  sulphur-yellow;  Mrs.  Tom  Rand,  purple 
Japanese  with  silver  reverse  ;  Mr.  F.  King  Incurved  flower,  &c. 

MassfiS.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made 
one  of  their  characteristic  exhibits,  and  were  awarded  a  Largf 
Gold  Medal.  On  one  side  of  the  Uble  there  were  rows  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  set  up  in  good  bunches,  and  relieved 
with  Ferns,  &c.  The  decorative  and  singular  looking  varie- 
ties as  Lovely,  Arashnoideum,  Centaurea,  Goldencn  Uaden, 
Mrs.  Filkins,  &c,  were  well  represented,  aDd  there  were  also 
numerous  exhibition  varieties  in  company  with  them. 
Amoog  these  were  good  blooms  of  J.  R.  Upton  (yellow 
Japanese);  Raphael  Collins,  also  yellow  Japanese  with  in- 
curving florets;  Leslie  Brunning.  a  large  Japanese,  deep  ro^e- 
coloured,  with  white  centre  ;  General  Pole-Carew,  a  Japanese 
with  drooping  florets,  red  with  yellow  centre  ;  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  a  sport  Irom  Mme.  Bordoin,  and  apparently  pale 
sulphur  yellow  colour.  The  Cannas,  at  either  end  of  the 
table  and  in  pots,  were  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,  ami, 
the  same  remark  aoplies  equally  to  the  zonal  PeUrgoniums. 
which  were  shown  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &Son\  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  exhibited 
blooms  of  about  fifty  varieties  of  titigle  flowered  Chrysan- 
themums. There  were  many  that  possessed  merit,  including 
i.'libran's  Ter  a  Cotta,  Mrs.  Pat  Weather,  a  large  white  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Behrens,  Miss  Emily  Hall,  red,  &c.  Two  of  the 
varieties  were  given  awards  by  the  Floral  Committee  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal) 

Mr.  Henry  Love,  1,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  exhibited  a  number  of  cut  flowers  of  seedliug  Japanese 
varieties,  ineludiug  one  named  H.  Love,  with  crimson  florets, 
and  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Madame  Carnot  The 
Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  flowers  of  this  variety  on 
a  future  occasion. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Yopng  &  Co  ,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts, 
were  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cactaceous 
plants. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Newman,  8  and  10,  Temple  Street,  Aylesbury, 
exhibited  Floral  Dtsigos  (Silver  Medal]  ;  and  Mr.  K.  Drost, 
Richmond,  sprays  of  Lilac  in  flower,  lorced  from  English 
grown  plants. 

Mr.  Jas.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Medal  for  some  decorative  exhibits. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pri.i  in<;,  Mnnkhams  Nursery,  Woodford  Green, 
obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  large  exhibit  in  which  decorative 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  prominent,  but  a 
fine  lot  of  exhibition  sorts  were  also  shown,  some  of  which 
were  displaytd  in  large  trumpet  vases. 

Mr-  J.  Agate,  nurseryman,  Havant,  exhib'ted  nine  beautiful 
blooms  of  the  new  incurved  variety  Frank  Hammond,  raised 
by  Mr.  W.  Molyneux. 

Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  exhibited 
blooms  of  Violets  in  variety. 


Vegetables. 


FORCING    RHUBARB    SEEDLINGS. 

The  actual  forcing  of  Rhubarb  is  so  simple  there 
can  be  no  need  to  describe  it,  but  my  wish  is  to 
point  out  the  value  of  obtaining  young  roots  for  the 
purpose.  Excellent  forcing  roots  may  be  grown  in 
two  seasons  from  seeds  sown  in  April.  It  is 
surprising  how  well  plants  raised  from  seed  will 
force.  I  have  tried  seedlings  by  the  side  of  roots 
obtained  by  division-  and  the  seedlings  have  been 
earlier  and  stronger.  There  is  an  impression 
among  many  growers  that  varieties  of  Rhubirb 
will  not  come  true  from  seed  ;  such  is  not  our 
experience,  as  it  varies  little  if  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a  good  source.  I  am  aware  some  varieties 
differ  greatly,  for  instance  the  well  known  Hawke's 
Champagne,  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  varieties 
grown,  but  is  smaller  and  poorer  in  colour  in  some 
soils.  Rhubarb,  like  all  other  plants,  well  repays 
good  culture,  plants  left  in  one  spot  for  many  years 
and  not  fed  will  naturally  weaken  and  lose  colour. 
This  spring,  there  was  a  beautiful  forcing  Rhubarb 
shown  at  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society  meeting  by 
Mr.  Poupart,  calltd  Daw's  Champion  [see  fig.  in 
Oardentra'  Chronicle,  April  14,  1900],  the  results 
of  crossing  Victoria  with  Champagne  ;  and  this 
will  be  a  great  gain  to  growers  for  early  supplies, 
as  it  has  splendid  colour,  and  superior  size  to  the 
parents,  the  colour  being  a  bright  red.  Our  earliest 
Rhubarb  in  the  north   is  the   Sulton,  a  variety 


raised  by  the  well-known  Reading  firm  ;  this  forcel 
by  the  side  of  Champagne  is  quite  a  fortni^i 
earlier,  and  has  a  bright  rich  colour,  giving  stalks  a 
fair  length  and  thickness.  I  have  not  tried  this 
variety  from  seed,  but  have  grown  Royal  Albert; 
this  is  a  good  early  variety,  and  though  not  so  large 
as  some,  is  of  first  rate  quality.  For  forcing  pur- 
poses it  is  advisable  to  rely  upon  young  roots,  as 
these  give  the  finest  stalks.  I  do  not  say  ih.v 
only  seedlings  will  do  this,  for  roots  obtained  by 
division  from  eyes,  and  specially  grown,  will  give 
splendid  crops.  Seedlings  ripen  up  their  crowns 
earlier  than  roots  obtained  by  division,  and  this  is 
a  great  gain,  either  for  forcing  or  for  affording  early 
supplies  from  the  open  ground.  When  sowing 
seeds,  it  is  essential  to  sow  thinly,  or  about  9  to  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  giving  ample  food  in 
the  shape  of  manures  as  a  mulch  the  next  season. 
G.  Wythes. 


Markets. 
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cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsibio 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  theee 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  partrcrd&r 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  tte 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day.  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantuma,  p.  dos. 
Arbor-  vitse,  var.  ,doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Cannas,  per  dozen 
Orotons,  per  doz. ... 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Dracasnas,  var.,  per 

dozen   

—  viridis,perdoi. 
Ericas,  var., per  doz. 
Enony  nn  is,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen 
Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen 

Cut  Flowers, 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Bucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  per  dozen 

blooms     

Lilium  rubrum,  per 

dozen 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

5  0-70 

6  0-S6  0 

18  0-86  0 

5  0-10  6 

18  0    — 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-80  0 

»  0-18  0 

12  0-36  0 

•  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

Ferns,     small,    per 

10U  

Ficns  elastlca,  eacn 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each         

Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Lycopodlnms,  dos. 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen      

Myrtles,  per  dozen 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

—  specimens,  each 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

let,  per  dozen 

—  Ivyleaf ,  perdoz. 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen.. 


4  0-  e  0 
1  ft-  7  « 

10-!b 
19-20 
8  0-40 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 
21  0-03  o 

8  0-12  0 

8  o-io  o 

6  0-12  I) 


&c— Avf.ra.ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

10-20        per  doz.  bunches    4  0-  B  0 

Marguerites,  p.  dot. 

10-20,      bunches 20-40 

9  0-12  0    Mignonette,  per  doz 

2  0-40        hutches 4  0-  t  0 

16-26    Odoiitoglossums,  per 

dozen       6  0-90 

4  0-60    Roses,  Tea,  white, 

per  dozen      ...    10-30 

—  Safrano,        per 
dozen 10-20 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  per  dozen    3  0-  6  0 

Smilax,  per  bunch    3  0-  &  0 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  3    u  6 


16-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-  G  0 

0  0-12  0 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Apples,       English, 
per  bushel- 
cookers,  large   ... 

various     

Cox's,  in  sieves... 
Kings,  bush. 
Blenheims,  bush. 
Ribstons,   bushel 

—  Nova      9cotia, 
per  barrel 

—  Calilornian,  per 
box       

Bananas,  bunch   .. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  case  ... 

—  quart 

—  Russian  kegs ... 
Chestnuts,  per  bag... 

—  Italian,    ,, 
Custard        Apples, 

dozen 
Grapes,      Alicante, 
per  lb 

—  Colniar,  A 

—  C  Iroar,  B    "  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d.  9-  d.  $.  *  - 
I  Grapes,Mosc.,A.,lb.    3  i»—  4  n 

j B..  per  lh...  i  9-  2  ■) 

2  6-40 Almeira,brl?.10  0-2;   ■> 

16-30'  Lemons,  case  ..  8  0-1-;  (J 

3  0-  5  0  i  Lyche^s,  new,  pkt.  13    — 
3  0-401  Medlars,  ca^e        ...  2  b    — 

3  0-50'  Oranges,    Teneiifte, 

4  0-601  case      26-43 

j    —  Murcia,  case  ...  7  0- 

12  0-1S  0  I    —  Tangierine,  box  0  6-  1  J 
—  JafFi,  case      ...  10  0    — 
7  0-10  0  J  Pears,  home  grown 

7  0-1-3  0  ]  in  sieves  ...  3  0-4  0 
10-16'  —  stewing,  crates  46-66 
0  5    —        —  Californiau.half 

15  0    —  case,  and  Glout 

0  7    —  Morceau  ..  10  0-J2  6 

19    —        —  French,    Glouc  rj 

8  0-14  0  ;         Morceau,  crat«s  5  0-66 
14  0-17  0    PersimmousorKaki, 

per  doz.  ...  2  n.  g  =; 

3  0-60     Pines,  each  ...  1  3    :.  0 

I  Sapucaia  nuts,  lb.  .  13    — 

0  8-13    Walnuts.  Grenoble, 

1  o-  1  3  |  per  bag  ...  6  0-66 
OS-    1C  |    —  in  bag-,  la-g3...  10  n-.4  j 
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Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


0  6- 

3  0- 


1  0 

0  8- 

1  6- 
0  6 

0  6- 
0  6- 

0  6 

1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d, 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  3  0    — 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1  0-  1  ( 

—  Stachys  or 
Chinese,  per  lb. 

Beans,  dwf.  Madeira, 
per  bkt. 

—  Ch.  Islds.  and 
home,  dwf., 
new,  per  lb.    ... 

—  French,  pkts.... 
Beetroots,  bushel.. 
Beet,  per  dozen  ... 
Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

sieve     

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen    

Carrots,  12  bunches 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 
bags     

—  new  bunch  ... 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  tally     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,  doz.   bndls.  12  0-1 J 

—  unwashed,  doz.    7  0-1 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cress,  <loz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  English,  score , 
Garlic,  new,  lb.  .., 
Horseradish,     £ng 

lish,  bundle    .., 

—  foreign,  o.  bdle. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 


2  0-26 

0  0    — 
10-20 
6  0-90 

1  t--  2  0 
0 
0 

0  3    — 

1  o     — 

3  0-8  0 

1  0  — 
1  0  — 
0  3    — 

16-20 
0  9-10 

10    — 


s.  d.  s.  d, 
ueeks,    per    dozen 

bunches  ...  16  — 
lettuce,        French 

Cabbage,  doz...  1  :;  1  10 
Hint,      per     doz. 

bunches,  new...  0  6  — 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  10-  1  9 

Onions,      picklers, 

per  sieve         ...    3  0    — 

—  per  bag  ...    3  0-36 

—  cases    6  0-70 

—  English,  p.  cwt. 

hag 4  0-4  6 

Parsley,  12  bunches    10-16 


—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,    in 


cwt. 


0  6-09 


Potatos,  per  ton  ... 

Radishes,  per  12 
.bunches  

Rhubarb,  Yorks, 
doz 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Savoys,  per  doz.  ... 

—  per  tally 
Shallots,  new, p.  lb. 
Spinach,  persieve... 

—  bushel 

tomato  8,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Canary  deeps... 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  in  bags 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


2  6-30 

0100  0 


1  3    — 
0  6-10 

2  0-29 
0  2ft  — 

0  6^  0  9 

1  0-  2  6 

4  P-  5  0 

2  6-40 

16-20 
16-20 


0  4-06 

Remarks.— So  ne  crates  of  Misleto  are  now  on  sale.  York- 
shiie  Rhubarb  has  begun  to1  arrive  ;  Spinach  is  improved  in 
price;  some  Strawberries  were  on  sale  lately  at  2s.  to  3s. 
per  lb.,  but  they  had  not  much  colour.  The  prices  of  English 
Apples  remain  much  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last 
report.   Custard- Apples  are  selling  at  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 

Potatos. 

Various  sorts,  75s.  to  100s.  per  ton 
2s.  Qd.  to  3s  9d. ;  Dunbars,  1,30s. 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


foreign  bags,  50  kilo., 
John  Bath,    32   £    34, 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  December  1,  a.nd  for  ttye  corresponding  period  of 
- 1899,  together  with  the  difference., in  the  quotations.    These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

».      d. 

'.26      7 

«.     d. 
27      0 

i.    d 

+     1       5 

Barley         '.. 

26    10 

25       0 

-     0      1 

Oats 

16      6 

17       2 

+     08 

The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ohiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  November  25  to  December  1,  1900.  Height 
above  sea-level  24  feet. 


1900. 

a 

z 

is 

Temperature  of 
the  Air. 

Tempera- 

tork  of  the 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 

o 

H 

ts 

D 

o 

S3 
O 

At  9  a.m. 

-fl 

B 
O 

2 

g 

3 

A 

o 

P. 
oa 

T3 

^  w 

Ol       i-i 

£  s 

1 

a 

+3 
o 
«2 

4* 
O 

ID 

ci  o  « 
£  h  g 

,£3 

•3 
m 

a 

-S3 
00 

s 

02 
W 

■I  « 

p. 

u 
Q 

■s 

5 

1 

'■< 

< 

< 

J 

deg. 

deg., deg. 

deg. 

ins. 

deg. 

deg.  deg. 

deg. 

Son.   25 

s.s.w. 

49-147  9'53'6 

42  7 

44-3 

470  50-5 

40-6 

BJon.  26 

S.S.E. 

40  0  39-7.51-3 

37-4 

0'03 

44-4 

47-2 

50-3 

280 

Toes  27 

s.s.w. 

41-5J40  251-7J40  2 

0-09 

45-1 

47-4 

50-3 

35-0 

Wed.  28 

S.S.E. 

46  4  45-2  48-1  410 

0-20 

44-6 

472  50-1 

30'2 

Thd.  29 

E  S.E. 

44  9  42  7,47'8 

43  6 

o-oi 

453  47-2150-0 

39--> 

FBI.    30 

N.N.E. 

42  9  41-l[46  4 

42  5 

45  3  47-2 

500 

34-6 

Sat.      1 

E.N.E. 

42  5 

41-943-6 

41-2 

0-04 

45-1 

47-4 

49-9 

39-2 

1      . 

Tot 

Means... 

43-9 

42-748-9 

41-2 

p-37 

44-9 

47-2 

50- '.! 

35-3 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weather  was  very  dull  and  unsettled  generally,  with 
humid  air  and  frequent  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

•'The  temperature  was  above  the  mean  in  almost  all  dis- 
tricts, the  excess  varying  from  1°  in  England,  S.W.  to  2°  or35 
elsewhere.  In  Ireland,  S.,  however,  the  weekly  value  was 
slightly  below  the  normal.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  period,  and  ranged  from 
5G°  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  55°  m  England,  S.,  to  49°  in 
Scotland,  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered  as  a 
rule  on  November  28,  when  the  therm  .-meter  fell  to  between 
24°  and  32°  in  Scotland,  to  29"  in  Ireland,  and  to  between  29° 
aud  34"  over  England.  In  the  Channel  Islands  the  lowest 
reading  was  SO3.  The  diurnal  range,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
very  slight. 

11  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  Scotlaud,  N.  and 
W.,  England,  E.  and  N.W.,  and  just  equal  to  it  in  the  Midland 
Counties  and  England,  S.  In  England,  N.E..  Scotland,  B., 
England,  S.W.,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  over  Ireland,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  slight  excess,  while  that  in  Ireland,  S„  was 
very  large. 

"The  bright  sunshine  did  not  differ  much  from  .the  mean 
value  over  the  kingdom  as  a  whole ;  the  percentage  of  the 
possible  duiation  ranged  from  30  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
25  in  England,  S.W.,  to  11  in  Scotland,  E.  and  Ireland;  N., 
and  to  10  in  Scotland,  N.  and  England,  N.E." 


Wrwfvu 

jo- 
respondent^ 


Remarks.  —  The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week 
was  bright  and  warm,  the  latter  part  being  dull,  especially  on 
Saturday,  when  it  was  very  dark  between  the  hours  10  a.m. 
and  2  r.M.    Rain  fell  on  five  days. 


Bananas,  and  Cool  Temperatures:  H.  T.  M. 
The  bunches  of  fruits  will  ripen  slowly  in  a 
minimum  warmth  of  55°,  either  on  the  plant  or 
when  cut  and  hung  up.  It  is  in  the  latter 
manner  that  the  wholesale  fruit  dealers  allow 
the  perfectly  unripe  fruits  to  mature.  The  chief 
danger  of  a  loir  degree  of  warmth  is  in  its  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  plant,  but  with  55°  as  the 
lowest  degree  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Cactacejs  :  J.  G.  Echinonyctanthus  is  synony- 
mous partly  with  Cereus,  partly  with  Echino- 
cactus.  Cephalocereus,  Cephalophorus,  and 
Cirinosum  are  all  referred  to  Cereus  in  the  Index. 
Kew&nsis. 

Cyclamen  :  Constant  Reader.  Weevil  grubs. 
Trap  them  with  slices  of  Potato  or  Carrot. 

Fungus  in  Soil  :  W.  F.  S.  A  species  of  Peziza. 
We  would  not  advise  you  to  use  the  soil  in  the 
Vine-border. 

Gardeners'  Benefit  Societies  :  One  who  wants  to 
know.  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, Secretary  Air.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balhani,  S.W.  ;  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
,  lent  Institution,  Secretary  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram, 
175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Insects  :  K  S.  We  find  no  insects  in  the  box. 
Perhaps  the  roots  of  your  Orchid  are  eaten  by 
cockroaches. 

Magnolia  fruits  :  W.  H.  D.  We  have  received 
fruits  of  M.  Soulangeana  from  various  sources. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS:  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 

work,  but  as  tiie  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule, 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones ;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  justapproach- 
ing  ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
tlie  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 
/.  M.  1,  Margil ;  2,  Scottish  Bridget,  this 
was  at  one  time  a  favourite  Apple  in  the 
north  of  England;  3,  Hunthouse  ;  4,  Winter 
Quoining  ;  5,  Unknown ;  6,  Hubbard's  Pear- 
main. —  W.  D.  1  and  3,  rotten;  2,  Crassane; 
4,  a  small  example  of  Striped  Beefing  ;  5,  Irish 
Reinette  ;  6,  Reinette  Grise. —  W.  R.  F.  Beurre 
Clairgeau.— R.  S.  W.  1,  Cobham  ;  2  and  3,  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  determination ;  4, 
Reinette  Verte ;  5,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  6, 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  —  T.  W.  1,  Gilogil  ;  2. 
Louis  Gregoire ;  3,  Passe  Colmar ;  4,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg  ;    5,  Golden  Russet  ;  C,  probably  a 


local  variety. — F.  B.  A  small  example  of 
Catillac. — A.  McG.  1,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  Lod- 
dington. — Caledonia.  We  believe  your  Apple  is 
the  true  Golden  Reinette,  which  is  superior  to 
that  under  thia  name  in  some  collections. — 
F.  G.  B.  The  Apple  is  Caroline.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  Queen  Caroline,  which  also 
appears  in  some  lists  as  Spencer's  Favourite,  and 
Brown's  Codlin. — Totteridge.  Pear  Bonne  De 
Ezee,  more  generally  known  as  Brockworth 
Park. 

Names  of  PLAt.TS :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  F.  Cypripedium  ton- 
sum  and  Epidendrum  cochleatum  — /.  T.  Ly- 
caste  Skinneri. — G.  H.  P.  1,  Jasminum  revo- 
lutum  ;  2,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  without  seeing  flowers. — P.  B.  1,  Adian- 
tum  pubescens  ;  2,  A.  formosum  ;  3,  Myrtus 
microphyllus  ;  4,  Liparis  longipes. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums:  W.  W.  Burn  the 
plants  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  cuttings  from 
a  healthy  stock. 

Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia)  :  T.  A.  This 
species  of  Sequoia  bears  male  and  female  cones 
on  trees  in  this  country.  The  female  cones  are 
ovoid  obtuBe  both  at  baBe  and  apex,  from  2  to 
2J  inches  long,  and  about  \h  inch  broad  in  the 
widest  part.  The  number  of  seeds  on  each  scale 
varies  from  five  to  nine.  The  male  catkin  is 
about  an  inch  in  length.  The  seeds  will  be 
fertile  if  your  tree  which  carries  them  bore  male 
flowers.  You  will  find  much  information  about 
this  tree  in  A  Manual  of  Conifers,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
and  also  scattered  through  the  pages  of  this 
journal  since  December  24,  1853,  at  which  date 
Lindley  published  his  description  of  the  tree. 

Tacsonia  Failing  to  Blossom  :  W.  P.  These 
plants  flower  on  the  stronger  of  the  annual 
growths,  and  the  better  practice  is  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  bine,  laying  in  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  strong  young  growth, 
tipping  them  to  induce  laterals  to  push.  All 
other  shoots  of  one  year's  growth  should  be 
spurred  in  to  an  inch  in  length.  Do  not  let  the 
plants  form  a  tangle  of  shoots,  but  thin  them  a 
little,  and  let  the  finer  ones  hang  free  from  each 
other.  The  border  or  tub  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown  should  contain  plenty  of  nutriment,  and 
the  present  is  a  suitable  season  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  Let  the  drainage  material  be  efficient, 
but  not  excessive  in  amount ;  make  the  soil 
fairly  firm,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  afford 
mild  manure-water  or  manurial  dressings  oc- 
casionally, but  do  not  afford  this  sort  of  assistance 
after  July,  or  the  growth  will  be  extended  to  too 
late  a  date,  and  will  not  ripen  sufficiently  to 
flower  satisfactorily.  Do  not  afford  shade  to  the 
plant  at  any  time,  and  let  it  occupy  a  sunny 
situation.     The  plant  never  burns. 

Vines  and  Wine-making  :  A.  D.,  Warriston 
Lodge.  A  good,  useful  book  that  deals  with  the 
diseases  of  the  Vine  and  their  remedies,  is 
Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens.  To  be  had  from  him  at 
13,  Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick.  About 
"  Wine-making,"  enquire  at  the  Bazaar  Office, 
170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Vineyard  Varieties  of  Grapevines  :  F.  Welstead. 
You  would  doubtless  obtain  them  by  advertising 
in  our  pages.  These  Vines  are  grown  in  a  few 
private  places,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
owners  dispose  of  cuttings  or  plants. 

Wholesale  Seedsmen,  Bag-makers,  &c.  :  A.  B. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  traders. 
You  should  scan  our  advertisement  columns,  or 
advertise  your  needs  in  this  journal. 


Communications  Received. — A.  H.  B. — M.  S. — H.  J.  E. — 
N.  B.  Br.— A.  W.— L.  B.— W.  S.— E.  C— W.  C— M.  E.  M. 
— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.— H.  Turner.— G.  M.,  Teddiugton — 
H.  P.— H.— C.  A  B  — H.  E.  S.— W.  N.— W.  J.  W., 
Somersetshire,  should  have  h^en  sent  earlier,  we  will  do  our 
best — Constant  Reader — W.  Boyce—  Adnitt  &  Naunton— 
Jas.  Thorpe— Amateur  (most  of  Ihem  are  decayed)— A.  P. — 
H.  Ca^nell— D.  T.   F.—  A.  &  B.,  Ltd.— H.  W.  T.— S.  A.— 

D.  R.  W.-J.  O'B—  H.  M.— E.  R.  B.  —  Ignoramus.— 
R  .Smith.— Market  Gardener.-  Vf.  H.— C.  T.  D.— H.  W.  w.— 
B.,  Midlothian.—  A.   W.  G.— R.   D.— B.  W.  B.— C.  W.  D.— 

E.  S.-G.  D.  W.-J.  H.— 8.  W.  F. 


[Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  x.) 
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THE     WHEAT     CROP    OF    1900. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.] 

AN  estimate  of  the  average  yield  of  Wheat 
per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  made  at  Rothamsted  for  each  year  (with 
one  exception)  from  1852  up  to  the  present 
time,  founded  on  the  produce  on  selected 
plots  in  the  experimental  Wheat-field  which 
has  now  grown  the  crop  for  fifty-seven  years  in 
succession,  from  1843-4  to  1899  1900  inclusive. 
Further,  commencing  with  1863,  such  an 
estimate  has  been  issued  annually.  With  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Lawes  it  would  seem  not 
inappropriate  that  the  annual  publication 
should  be  discontinued.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Sir  John  watched  very  carefully  the 
progress  of  growth  of  the  crop  this  year  up  to 
harvest,  and  frequently  commented  on  its 
indications  ;  and  as  the  meteorological  and 
statistical  data  have  been  got  together,  I  have 
decided  to  draw  up  the  results  for  publication 
in  the  usual  form.  It  is,  it  is  true,  later  than 
desirable,  but  absence  from  home,  and  full 
engagements  when  at  home,  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  take  up  the  subject 
sooner.  Obviously,  too,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  any  promises  for  the  future. 

Referring  to  the  Wheat  crop  of  1900,  the 
first  point  to  consider  is  —  what  were  the 
characters  of  the  season  which  grew  it  ?  The 
greater  part  of  September  (1899)  was  warmer 
than  average,  with  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
rain ;  then  followed  several  weeks  of  lower 
than  average  temperature,  with,  at  the  end  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  a 
considerable  excess  of  rain  leading  to  drainage 
from  the  pipes  in  the  experimental  Wheat- 
field.  With  the  exception  of  a  cold  period 
about  the  middle  of  December,  the  temperature 
ranged  unusually  high  from  the  last  week  in 
October  to  nearly  the  end  of  January  ;  and 
after  the  excessive  rain  early  in  October,  there 


was  a  period  of  dry  weather  favourable  for 
working  the  land  and  getting  in  the  seed  ;  but 
again,  at  the  end  of  October,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  there  was  a  great  excess 
of  rain,  with  considerable  drainage  from  the 
experimental  plots.  Then  followed  a  period 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  nearly  the 
end  of  December  of  considerable  deficiency  of 
rain,  succeeded  then  and  early  in  January  by 
excess  of  rain  and  drainage  from  the  pipes. 
Lastly,  on  this  point,  there  were,  with  little 
exception,  lower  than  average  temperatures  to 
the  end  of  March  ;  and  there  was  a  great 
excess  of  rain  and  much  drainage  from  about 
the  middle  of  February  to  early  in  March. 
The  significance  of  so  much  autumn  and  winter 
drainage  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

With  the  exception  of  some  warm  intervals  in 
April  and  the  beginniug  of  May,  there  was  from 
early  in  March  to  the  end  of  May  considerably 
lower  than  average  temperature,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  great  deficiency  of  rain.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  temperature  was,  with  the 
exception  of  short  intervals,  considerably  over 
average  almost  up  to  harvest,  with  great  defi- 
ciency of  rain  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  July, 
though  there  was  a  fair  amount  towards  the  end 
of  June.  There  was,  in  fact,  considerable  defi- 
ciency in  March  and  April,  much  greater  defi- 
ciency in  May  and  July,  but  a  slight  excess  in 
June.  In  August,  with  again  prevailing  high 
temperatures,  there  was  considerable  excess  of 
rain. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  weather  at 
Rothamsted  which  gave  the  crop  of  1900.  We 
have  next  to  consider  what  was  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  produce  on  the  experimental 
plots.  The  following  table  gives,  in  the  usual 
form,  the  produce  of  the  selected  plots  in  the 
past  season,  which  was  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  successive  growth  of  the  crop  on  the  same 
land.  It  also  gives,  for  comparison,  the  average 
produce  of  the  same  plots  over  the  preceding 
ten,  thirty-eight,  and  forty-eight  years,  1852-99, 
inclusive  : — 


Years. 


Artificial  Manures.  -2 

1-2- 
—  la. 


O  O       *  O    u 
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<«  9   -  - 
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Boshels  of  Dressed  GRAr.v,  per  Acre. 

Present  year,  1930 

Averages  : — 
10  years,  1S90-99 
3S  years,  1852-89 
4S  years,  1852-99 

12J      33J 

124      41 
13        34 
12J      35£ 

29} 

33} 
32} 
33 

44 

37| 
36} 
36J 

345 

33} 
36J 

351 

364, 

35 

353; 
35J 

271* 

29Jt 

27=* 
27Jj 

WErGHT  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Grain  in  Pounds. 


Present  year,  1900 

60J 

611 

60}    60} 

601    60g 

60} 

Averages : — 

10  years,  1S90-99 

60} 

61 5 

61} 

611 

60J 

611 

61} 

3S  years,  1S52-S9 

581 

60J 

593 

59} 

59 

59g 

59J 

4S  years,  1S52-99 

58} 

60} 

60^ 

595 

59* 

59} 

59i 

Total  Straw,  Chaff 

,  &c, 

PER 

ACRE 

,    CWTS. 

Present  year,  1900 

9 

33J 

26} 

39} 

34J 

33* 

25« 

Averages  : — 

10  years,  1890-99 

91 

41} 

34} 

43} 

361 

381 

29?; 

3S  years,  1S52-89 

10} 

31} 

33} 

m 

411 

38} 

27 

4S  years,  1S52-99 

101 

33| 

33} 

40} 

403 

38} 

27} 

Equal  to  273  bushels  at  60  lb.  per  bushel, 
t  Equal  to  30}  bushels  at  60  lb.  per  bushel. 
J  Equal  to  27  bushels  at  60  lb.  per  bushel. 
§  Equal  to  27}  bushels  at  60  lb.  per  bushel. 

The  table  shows  that  without  manure  there 
was  rather  less  grain,  and  also  less  straw,  than 


over  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  less  than  over  the  earlier  periods.  The 
farmyard  manure,  with  its  great  accumulations, 
gives  nearly  8  bushels  less  grain  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  more 
than  ^  bushels  less  than  the  average  of  the 
forty-eight  years.  There  was  also  nearly  8  cwt. 
less  straw  than  the  average  over  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  slightly  less  than  ove>-  the 
forty-eight  years.  Turning  to  the  results  on 
the  three  artificially  -  manured  plots,  plot  7, 
with  full  mineral  manure  and  86  lb.  of  uitrogen 
as  ammonium  salts,  gives  between3  and  4  bushels 
less  grain,  and  from  7  to  8  cwt.  less  straw, 
than  over  either  of  the  preceding  periods. 
Plot  9  (or  10)  again,  with  the  same  mineral 
manures,  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
plot  7,  but  as  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  ammo- 
nium salts,  and  all  sown  in  the  spring,  gives 
about  5  bushels  more  grain,  and  over  8  cwt. 
more  straw,  than  plot  7,  though  less  straw  than 
over  either  of  the  preceding  periods.  Lastly, 
plot  8,  with  the  same  mineral  manures  as  plots 
7  and  9,  but  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
nitrogen  as  ammonium  salts,  gives  the  large 
produce  of  44  bushels  of  grain,  which  is  more 
than  6  bushels  over  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  and  more  than  7  bushels  over 
the  average  of  the  forty- eight  years.  Further, 
it  gives  not  much  less  straw  than  the  average 
of  the  preceding  periods.  The  general  result 
is,  then,  that  without  manure,  with  farmyard- 
manure,  and  with  two  of  the  artificial  manures, 
there  was  more  or  less  deficiency  of  both  grain 
and  straw  compared  with  the  average  ]3roduce 
of  the  plots  ;  whilst  on  plot  8  alone,  with  an 
excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium 
salts,  there  was  more  than  average  produce  of 
grain,  and  nearly  average  produce  of  straw. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  ! 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequent  and 
considerable  autumn  and  winter  drainage  from 
the  plots,  and  analysis  of  the  drainage  waters 
has  shown  that  they  contained  considerably 
higher  than  average  amounts  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrates.  Even  the  farmyard  -  manure  plot, 
which,  owing  to  its  greater  porosity  and  absorp- 
tive capacity,  gives  pipe  drainage  very  seldom 
compared  with  the  artificially  manured  plots, 
in  this  season  gave  drainage  far  richer  in 
nitrates  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  Again, 
comparing  the  composition  of  the  drainage  of 
plot  7  with  that  of  plot  15,  the  two  plots 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  ammonium  salts, 
only  one  quarter  of  which,  however,  is  applied 
to  plot  7  in  the  autumn,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  spring,  whilst  on  plot  15  the  whole  is 
applied  in  the  autumn.  The  result  was,  that 
the  total  autumn  and  winter  drainage  showed  a 
loss  of  nearly  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
from  plot  15  as  from  plot  7.  Accordingly,  the 
produce  of  plot  15  (which  is  not  given  in  the  table) 
showed  9A  bushels  less  grain,  and  more  than 

8  cwt.  less  straw  than  plot  7,  with  the  less  loss 
by  drainage.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  that 
there  was  considerable  reduction  of  produce, 
both  with  farmyard-manure,  and  on  plot  7  and 

9  (or  16),  due  to  loss  of  nitrates  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  drainage.  The  effect  of  this  was 
evident  in  the  restricted  winter  and  early  spring 
growth. 

Then  followed,  as  has  been  stated,  first  a 
period  of  low  temperatures  and  great  deficiency 
of  rain,  and  afterwards  considerably  over- 
average  temperatures  with  great  deficiency  of 
rain  up  to  the  end  of  July,  continuing  the  con- 
dition of  restricted  growth  almost  up  to  the 
ripening  period.  The  crops  were,  indeed,  pre- 
maturely ripened,  though  aided  somewhat    by 
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the  rains  of  the  last  week  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August.  Nevertheless,  the  grain 
was  small,  and  showed  the  characters  of 
"strength"  rather  than  of  adequate  starch 
accumulation.  The  weight  per  bushel  was  in 
ev«ry  case  lower  than  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  but  higher  than  that  of  the 
forty-eight  years.  The  general  result  was  very 
short  straw  crops,  and  deficient  yield  of  grain, 
excepting  in  the  ca,se  of  plot  8,  with  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  ammonium  salts.  This  latter 
result  is  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  in  the  other  cases  there  had  been  loss  by 
drainage  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  defec- 
tive action  of  the  nitrogenous  manures  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  only  applied  in 
moderate  amount ;  whilst  with  the  excessive 
quantity  enough  became  available  under  the 
conditions  of  drought  and  heat  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer •;  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  crop,  which  usually  is  laid,  stood  up 
well,  and  so  yielded  a  high  amount  of  grain. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is — how  far  the 
climatic  conditions  and  the  characters  of  the  crop 
were  similar  in  the  chief  Wheat-growing  districts 
of  the  country  ?  The  Meteorological  Office  records 
show  that  in  the  eastern,  midland,  and  southern 
districts  there  was,  as  at  Rothamsted,  an  excess  of 
rain  at  the  end  of  September  and  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  a  considerable  excess  towards  the  end  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  at  the 
end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  a  great  excess  in  the  latter  half  of  February. 
In  the  north-east  of  England  there  was  also  con- 
siderable excess  about  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
of  the  above  periods  ;  and  in  the  east  of  Scotland 
at  the  end  of  September,  early  in  November,  at 
the  end  of  December,  and  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  towards  the  end  of  February.  There  was, 
in  all  probability  therefore,  loss  of  nitrates  by 
drainage  in  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the  chief 
Wheit-growing  districts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
at  Rothamsted  ;  whilst  later  in  the  season  there 
was  generally,  as  at  Ptothamsted,  over  average 
temperature,  with  great  deficiency  of  rain  up  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  July  ;  leading  to  premature 
ripening  in  some  southern  districts,  whilst  in  the 
north  the  later  crops  suffered  more  from  rain  at  the 
ripening  period. 

Quite  consistently  with  the  above,  the  published 
records  of  the  Wheat  crop,  especially  in  the 
eastern,  midland,  and  southern  districts  of  the 
country,  show  it  to  have  been  short  in  straw,  and 
very  generally  only  average  or  under  average,  and 
but  seldom  over  average,  in  yield  of  grain. 
Further  north  the  records  are  rather  more 
f  avoura  ble. 

Whether  the  crop  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
suffered  less  or  more  in  its  early  stages  from  loss  by 
drainage,  and  later  from  drought  and  heat,  than 
the  Rothamsted  figures  indicate,  may  be  a 
question.  Further,  as  the  Rothamsted  average 
is  influenced  by  the  unusually  high  produce  of 
plot  8  (44  bushels),  which  would  be  only  reached 
in  the  country  at  large  in  the  case  of  some 
soils  in  high  condition,  the  figure  arrived  at  would, 
so  far,  be  probably  too  high  rather  than  too  low. 
But  as  the  area  under  the  crop  is  unusually  low, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  also  low,  it  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  requirements 
from  stocks  and  imports  whether  the  actual  figures 
obtained,  or  a  somewhat  lower  or  higher  one 
were  adopted.  Taking,  however,  the  figures  as 
they  stand,  the  result  would  be  as  follows  : — The 
average  of  plot  3,  plot  2,  and  the  mean  of  the  thr3e 
artificially-manured  plots,  indicates  a  produce  of 
27}  bushels,  at  60  j  lb.  per  bushel ;  which,  reckoned 
at  the  official  weight  of  60  lb.,  gives  an  average  of 
27|  bushels.  The  area  under  Wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  only  1,898,839  acres,  or  lower  than 
has  been  reached  in  any  years  excepting  1895  and 
1896.  Assuming  this  area  to  have  yielded  an 
average  of _27g  bushels  per  acre,  at  60  lb.  per  bushel, 


the  gross  produce  of  the  country  would  be  rather 
more  than  6^  million  quarters  (0,556,928).  Deduct- 
ing from  this  2  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  the 
estimated  available  home  produce  would  be  rather 
over  6  million  quarters  (6,0S2,218).  The  average 
population  for  the  current  harvest  year  is  estimated 
at  41,16S,808  j  and  taking  the  consumption  p-r 
head  at  6  bushels  of  60  lb.  per  bushel,  the  tolal 
requirement  for  the  harvest  year  would  be  nearly 
31  million  quarters  (30,876,606).  Deducting  from 
this  the  available  home  produce  (6,0S2,21S  quarters), 
the  requirement  from  stocks  and  imports  would  be 
about  24if  million  quarters  (24,794,38S).  J.  Henry 
Gilbert,  Harpenden,  Dei  ember  o,  1900. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

• 

CATTLEYA  BOWR1NGIANA. 
We  have  a  plant  which  is  now  going  cut  of 
flower.  It  has  been  very  lovely  this  year,  for  it 
carried  eighteen  flower-spikes  which  bore  165,  and 
one  bearing  fifteen  blooms.  I  do  not  know  if 
others  have  noticed  the  peculiarities  of  colouriug 
presented  at  various  times  of  day  and  night,  being 
of  an  electric  tint  as  the  day  comes,  and  growing 
paler  towards  evening.  In  the  moonlight  it  is  very 
weird.  The  culture  required  differs  in  a  few  details 
to  that  of  most  Cattleyas.  TherootB  of  this  species 
are  comparatively  small,  and  the  pieces  of  peat, 
sphagnum-moss,  and  crocks  ought  also  to  be  small, 
and  on  potting  a  plant  these  Bhould  be  fitted  into 
their  places  with  moderate  firmness  ;  the  drainage 
of  the  pot  or  basket  must  be  perfect.  This  species 
does  not  Beem  to  require  a  long  period  of  rest,  but 
merely  a  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  water  during 
the  season  of  flowering,  up  to  which  time  it  requires 
abundance,  from  about  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March.  From  the  time  of  flowering  until  March 
it  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  its  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  moisture  depends  on  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  house  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Charcoal  should  be  freely  uBed  in  the  potting- 
compost,  and  this  substance,  if  ground  to  a  powder 
and  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  pot,  will  keep  the 
compost  sweet.  The  use  of  manure  in  any  form  is 
not  to  be  recommended ;  mild  ammoniacal  fumes 
do  good.  H.  W.  T.,  Cornwall. 

Malformed  Cypripedium. 
We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  for  a 
flower  of  C.  Ashburtonioe  showing  the  following 
peculiarities  : — At  the  back  of  the  flower  were  two 
"standards"  instead  of  one;  in  front  there  were 
two  sepals  conjoined  as  usual,  so  that  there  were 
four  sepals  in  all.  Within  these  were  two  lateral 
petals  and  a  lip.  The  column,  instead  of  bearing 
one  central  staminode,  bore  two,  placed  laterally, 
and  representing  apparently  A2,  A3.  The  two  fertile 
stamens,  al  a2,  were  also  present.  The  stigma  was 
three-lobed,  although  the  ovary  was  one  celled, 
with  four  parietal  placentaB. 


NOVEMBER    NOTES    FROM    THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

(Continued  from  p.  421.) 
Convolvulus  Cneorum  has  given  an  autumnal 
flowering,  and  Coreopsis  grandiflora  still  showsa 
few  scattered  blooms  of  bright  gold.  Crinums,  in 
sheltered  nooks,  continued  their  blooming  until  the 
second  week  of  November,  when  the  autumn 
Crocuses  were  gay  with  flower,  such  species  as 
C.  laevigatas,  C.  ochroleucus,  C.  pulchellus,  C.  p. 
albus,  C.  sativus,  and  C.  tingitanuB,  affording  an 
effective  display.  Cactus  Dahlias,  though  not 
emulating  their  October  brilliance,  carried  flowers 
in  ever-lessening  numbers  until  the  third  week  of 
the  month  ;  while  here  and  there  a  stray  blue  spire 
of  Delphinium,  or  wide-spread  yellow  star  of 
Doronicum,  gave  a  spot  of  colour.  The  little 
Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus),  after  six 
months  of  uninterrupted  blossoming,  is  still  pro- 
ducing its  modest  blooms  ;  and  Erigeron  speciosus 
provides  a  few  infrequent  flower-heads,  whose  pale 


lavender  scarcely  recalls  their  deeper  hues  of  early 
summer.  Fuchsias,  both  of  the  hardier  species 
and  also  florists'  varieties,  retained  their  beauty 
through  the  greater  part  of  November,  and 
perennial  Gaillardias,  Gazanias,  Gentiana  acaulis 
and  Geranium  sanguineum,  contributed  sparsely  to- 
the  flowers  of  the  month.  The  Heliotrope  is  still 
in  bloom,  and,  in  the  first  week  of  November  I 
saw,  growing  and  flowering  freely  against  a  house- 
wall,  an  old  specimen  that  had  been  planted  fifteen- 
years,  and  had  attained  a  height  of  over  10  feet 

With  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  giant 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  altifolius)  opened  the 
first  of  its  white  chalices,  while  Iris  stylosa  began 
to  bloom  ere  October  had  departed,  accompanied 
by  the  even  more  beautiful  Iris  alata.  Kniphofias 
Mesembryanthemums,  Paris  Daisies,  and  Pent- 
stemons,  have  borne  a  few  flowers ;  and  Physalis 
alkekengi,  and  its  nobler  relative  P.  Francheti, 
have  flaunted  their  gorgeous  calyces  of  polished 
orange-scarlet.  Roses  of  the  Tea  section,  especially 
where  grown  on  southern  walls,  have  given  a  scant 
gathering  of  half-expanded  blossoms,  and  the  white 
Macartney  Rose  was  flowering  freely  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  month,  while  the  Japanese  Rose  was 
studded  with  its  large,  scarlet  heps.  Salvia 
coccinea,  S.  splendens,  and  S.  Pitcheri,  have  been- 
in  bloom,  all  three,  as  well  as  S.  patens,  being 
practically  hardy  in  sheltered  gardens.  Scabiosa, 
caucasica  has  borne  a  few  exquisite  blossoms  of  palest 
porcelain-blue,  and  the  Winter  Flag  (Schizostylis 
coccinea)  has  perfected  its  crimson  flower-spikeB. 
Senecio  pulcher  has  also  been  in  bloom,  while 
Sternbergia  lutea,  S.  1.  major,  and  the  fine  S. 
macrantha  were  also  in  evidence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  at  which  time  Stokesia  cyanea  was  at 
its  best,  and,  in  a  garden  replete  with  floral  trea- 
sures, a  good  clump  of  Tricyrtis  hirta  was  in  flower. 
The  Periwinkles  add  to  the  list  of  November 
flowers,  Yinca  acutiloba  being  charming,  with  its 
wealth  of  pale  grey-blue  blooms  ;  and  the  common 
V.  minor,  its  double  variety,  suggesting  in  its 
appearance  a  Marie  Louise  Violet,  and  the  white 
form,  contributing  to  the  somewhat  meagre  number 
of  flowers  of  the  open  air.  Violets  are  in  bloom-, 
and  in  sunny,  southern  exposures  will  continue  to 
flower  throughout  the  winter,  unless  checked  by 
severe  frosts  ;  while  Zauschneria  californica  stilt 
retains  the  remnants  of  its  scarlet  bloom-scapes. 

Annuals,  though  their  breadths  of  colour  are- 
reduced  to  spots,  aid  to  no  small  extent  in  redeeming 
the  dim  November  days  from  the  reproach  of  being 
destitute  of  flowers.  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  when 
planted  in  stroDg,  rich  soil,  that  encourages  vigor- 
ous growth,  often  fails  to  expand  its  first  blooms 
before  the  advent  of  the  month,  while,  in  a  tour 
through  neighbouring  gardens,  Antirrhinums. 
Corn-flowers,  Eachscholtzias,  crimson  Linum,  blue 
Lobelia.  Marigolds,  Mignonette, Salpiglossis,  Stock* 
Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultans,  and  early  Wallflowers, 
may  be  noted  in  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Cottage  gardens  have  been  gay  with  Chrysan- 
themums, though  occasionally,  even  among  ihe 
hardy  varieties  employed,  traces  of  the  dreaded 
"rust"  are  discernible.  For  garden  effect,  many 
of  the  older  kinds  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  such  as 
the  rich  crimson  Julie  Lagravere,  the  deep  golden 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Golden  Christine,  its  yellow 
merging  into  orange  and  chestnut  ;  the  silvery.  - 
flesh  Hiver  Fleuri,  the  orange-brown  Source  d'Or, 
the  white  Elaine  and  Madame  Lacroix,  and  Cottage- 
Pink. 

Shrubs,  &c. 

Not  a  few  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  cheer 
this  dull  season  of  the  year  with  their  blossooia. 
Abelia  rupestris  is  still  studded  with  a' fair  sprink- 
ling of  small  flesh  white  blooms  ;  Abutilon  vexilla- 
rium  holds  its  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  and,  early 
in  the  month,  a  fine  plant  of  some  florist'-  Abutiloiii 
which  had  reached  the  eaves  of  the  house,  was 
bearing  in  the  open  air  a  quantity  of  large  blossoms. 
Cassia  corymbosa  still  holds  its  yellow  flowers  on  a 
southern  wall ;  and  Cob;ea  scandens  spreads  its. 
deep  purple  blooms   over   cliff-face  and   building. 
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Colletia  oruciata  has  its  thorn-armed  branohleta 
thickly  dusted  with  countless,  minute,  white 
blossoms  ;  Correas  are  in  (lower,  and  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  is  crimson  with  its  myriad  berries ; 
while  Choisya  ternata  and  Cytisus  racemosus  are 
here  and  there  showing  flower.  Eloeaguus  macro- 
phyllais  bearing  its  sweetly-scented  bloom-clusters, 
and  a  form  of  Escallonia  rubra,  with  pinkish-white 
Wossoms,  continues  to  flower;  as  does  Eupatorium 


nudiflorum  have  commenced  to  star  its  leafless 
shoots ;  and  against  a  white- washed  cottage-wall 
the  orange-yellow  flowers  of  the  double  Kerria 
japonica  yet  gleam.  On  northern  exposures  the 
white  and  rose-coloured  Lapageria's  waxy  bloom- 
trails  hang  in  unmarred  perfection  ;  and  the  great 
standard  Magnolia  grandiflora  bore  a  solitary, 
ivory-white  chalice  when  November  had  entered  its 
second  week.     The  Passion  flowers  are  bright  with 


thick  leafage.  Some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  are 
flowering,  and,  now  and  again,  a  belated  bloom- 
spike  of  Yucca  gloriosa  attracts  the  eye.  S.  W.  F., 
South  Devon. 


Fig.  133. — plattc'eeium  willinokt.     (see  p.  433.) 


SVeinmannianum,  though  the  flat  bloom-trusses  on 
the  majority  of  bushes  are  covered  with  the  down 
of  seed-vessels.  Fatsia  japonica  presents  a  deco- 
rative appearance,  some  large  specimens  12  feet  or 
more  in  diameter  beiDg  loaded  with  Ivy-like  in- 
florescence ;  while  the  Eabrothamnus  is  still  in 
Moom,  and  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rham- 
noides),  with  its  grey-green  foliage,  lit  up  by  innu- 
merable orange  berries,  has  a  pleasing  effect  in  the 
landscape.     The  clear  yellow  flowers  of  Jasminum 


orange  fruits,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  against  a 
sheltered  rock-face,  held  its  pale  blue  blossoms 
until  the  month  was  well  advanced ;  while  the 
white  flower  -  cascade  of  Solanum  jasminoides, 
though  visibly  diminishing,  was  still  an  object  of 
beauty.  Sparmannia  africana,  in  a  nook  protected 
from  cold  winds,  is  not  yet  altogether  flowerless  ; 
Tropaaolum  Lobbianum  still  drapes  with  scarlet  a 
southern  wall,  and  the  long -stalked  orange  and 
vermilion   blossoms   of   T.    tuberosum  spangle  its 


PEDIGKEE     GRAPE  -  VINES,    OLD 
AND     NEW. 

We  sadly  want  a  "  stud  book  "  among  our  Grape- 
vines on  the  careful  lines  of  our  best  pedigree  farm 
stock.  Any  successful  effort  to  establish  such  in 
these  epoch-making  times  in  horticulture,  could 
hardly  fail  to  prove  of  great  practical  use.  It 
should  help  us  to  locate  and  discover  all  the  best  of 
our  old  Vines,  and  to  use  them  as  a  test  for  com- 
parison before  admitting  new  Vines  as  new,  or 
better  than  they.  For  this  purpose,  the  "  stud 
Vine-book  "  should  be  made  as  near  as  can  be  a 
reliable  history  of  past  Vines,  and  the  latest  up-to- 
date  record  of  new  Vine-making  from  the  crossing 
of  new  Vines,  with  the  fullest  facts  of  the  parentage 
of  the  latest  new  varieties  of  the  Vine. 

New  Vines  with  neither  pedigree  nor  parentage 
would  then  be  received  with  doubt  and  suspicion. 
Too  much  caution  can  hardly  be  exercised  in 
receiving  and  weighing  the  evidence  brought  to 
support  the  alleged  origin  of  varieties.  The  time 
seems  opportune  for  establishing  a  special  com- 
mittee for  preserving  all  our  best  old  Vines,  and 
making  it  certain  that  no  new  variety  of  Grape- 
vine without  a  stated  pedigree  shall  receive  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  or  other  award.  [Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  few.   Ed.]. 

»»  Possibly  a  small  sub-committee  might  be  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  presidency  of  some  one  capable  of  dis- 
criminating between  different  forms,  and  Mr. 
Barron,  and  Mr.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
garden  ;  and  if  anyone  is  more  prepared  to  show 
nis  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  culture  and 
comparative  merits  than  the  late  and  present 
curators  of  Chiswick,  he  is  now  to  declare  his 
willingness  to  serve.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  magnificent  old 
house  of  Vines  at  Chiswick  should  be  preserved 
intact,  and  all  the  most  promising  new  Vines 
budded  on  them,  or  planted  in  the  same  house,  or 
in  another  as  close  as  possible  to  the  big  vinery  at 
Chiswick. 

^There  are  or  were  many  other  Vines,  American, 
French,  Hungarian,  &c. ,  at  Chiswick,  and  a  small 
committee  of  experts  to  bar  the  door  more  securely 
against  well-known  varieties  will  prove  one  of  the 
best  protections  for  the  old  Vines  in  the  great 
Chiswick  vineries  that  have  served  us  so  well.  This 
special  committee  could  work  in  the  awarding  of 
the  new  Grape  prizes  in  relation  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural,  Royal  Caledonian,  or  other  botanic 
or  scientific  society  ;  and  no  new  Grape  should  be 
certificated  unless  its  origin  was  satisfactorily  given. 

I  make  no  charge  of  unfairness  against  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  judges,  with  whom  I 
have  spent  so  many  useful  and  happy  hours  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  fair  either  to  men  or  to  the  Grape-vines 
at  a  big  show  to  have  an  unknown  Vine  without  the 
fullest  facts  put  before  them,  and  require  them  an 
immediate  stand  and  deliver  verdict.  No,  it  is 
a  case  for  judges  in  chambers.  The  botanist,  the 
student,  the  ablest  practical  man  to  be  had,  a 
silent,  earnest,  thoughtful  juror;  not  a  brilliant 
guess  amid  the  flaah  and  flare  of  a  feast  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  the  glitter  and  glare  of  one  of  our 
largest  general  shows.  Were  any  further  facts 
needed  to  prove  the  need  of  a  special  committee, 
and  a  book  of  pedigree  of  Grape-vines,  they  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  many  letters  written  on 
the  parentage  of  a  recent  novelty  with  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Black  Morocco  and  Black 
Morocco  Prince,  and  differing  only  in  quality  from 
both  ita  parents  ;  the  more  prominent  differences 
noted  being  that  in  the  Black  Morocco  the  leaves 
die  off  of  a  light  yellow  tint,  whilst  those  of  Black 
Morocco  Prince  die  off  of  a  purple  tint.  Hence, 
there  are  two  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  and  there 
is  little  fear  of  one  being  taken  for  the  other. 
Ccdedonicus. 
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THE    DISSOCIATION    OF    HYBRID 
CHARACTERS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  3:>2.) 

The  next  point  is  to  test  this  theory  by 
experiments,  which  M.  de  Vries  has  done,  and 
they  completely  establish  the  above  laws 
deduced  theoretically. 

Of  eight  monohybrids,  the  number  of 
"potential"  offspring  (P)  varied  from  24  to 
28  per  cent. 

Of  di-  to  polyhybrids,  of  which  one  dominant 
character  was  selected,  the  "Potential  unit" 
varied  from  25  to  28  per  cent. 

Hence  it  was  established  as  a  general  law, 
that  the  potential  unit  was  always  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent.  The  next  point  was  to 
unravel  the  75  per  cent.,  which  appear  to  be  all 
"dominant,"  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  being  taken 
together  ;  as  of  these,  theoretically,  there  ought 
to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  true  hybrid,  i.e., 
numbers  (2)  and  (3).  These  75  per  cent,  were 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  result  proved  that  the 
theory  was  perfectly  correct.  It  was  verified  in 
the  case  of  crossing  dark-red  and  light-red 
Poppies.  These  were  crossed  in  1893.  In 
1895  the  result  showed  the  usual  75  per  cent. 
(D),  and  the  25  per  cent.  (P)  ;  and  in  1896  the 
result  was — dark- red,  24  per  cent.  ;  light-red, 
25  per  cent.  ;  true  crosses,  51  per  cent.  M.  de 
Vries  then  represents  the  genealogy  as 
follows :  — 

100  Seeds  of  the  Cross,  Dirk  Red  x  Light  Red 


I. 


I 
25  Light  Red 


I 


1 


25  Dark  Red        50  Dark  Red 

I  I 

375  Dark  Red        12-:.  Light  Red 

This  last  proportion  being  again  equivalent  to  J  Iji  t  Aj.,  yed' 

The  culture  was  continued  for  two  more 
years  :  i.e.,  up  to  1898,  with  precisely  the  same 
result's. 

The  above  can  be  very  neatly  represented  by 
the  following  well  known  algebraical  formula, 
where  D  represents  either  the  pollen  or  ovules 
of  the  Dominant  unit,  and  P,  the  Potential  one. 
Assuming  these  to  be  live  of  each  kind  so  as  to 
make  100  :  — 

(D  +  P)  x  (D  +  P)  =  D=  +  2  D.P  +  P2. 
i.e.,  when  the  cross  is  fertilised  by  itself — the 
result — is  5x5  (D),  or  25  per  cent.  (D)  ; 
2  x  5  5  ----  50  (D  P),  or  hybrids;  and 
5x5  (P)  =  25  per  cent.  (P).  Hence  is  proved 
the  rule  for  the  dissociation!  of  hybrids  :  — 
"  The  dissociation  of  antagonistic  characters  of 
equal  part,  deduced  from  the  principle  of 
elementary  units  of  the  specific  characters, 
as  the  most  simple  case,  receives  a  very  per- 
fect and  general  application.  The  dominant 
character  may  be  in  the  foliage,  as  in  crossing 
Chelidonium  majus  with  C.  laciniatum,  or  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  Solanum  nigrum  ;  and  the 
author  selected  two  varieties  of  Maize,  charac- 
terised respectively  by  having  a  farinaceous  and 
a  saccharine  endosperm. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  M.  de  Viies, 
that  the  endosperm  can  partake  of  hybridi- 
sation, as  well  as  other  and  more  conspicuous 
organs. %  According  to  the  theory,  75  per  cent, 
of  the  endosperms  ought  to  show  the  dominant 
character,  in  this  case,  starch  ;  and  25  per  cent. 

The  title  in  full  is  Sur  les  Unites  dc3  charac'Sres  sptcifiquea 
H  Ifu  r  application  a  I'etude  des  Tiybridts ;  but  as  this  would  not 
convey  i  lie  main  point,  we  have  given  a  shorter  one  to  this 
abstract. 

t  The  author  uses  the  word  "disjunction;'*  but  "dis- 
sociation" is  the  usual  one  with  us. 

X  De  Vries  :  Sur  1%  Fecondation  Hyhridc  de  VEndospertnfi  chcz 
jc  Mais  {Revue  Ciniralede  Botaniqve,  t.  ii.,  1890). 


the  sugar,  which  had  not  been  changed  into 
starch,  but  remained  potential. 

He  selected  varieties  having  a  white  grain, 
abounding  in  sugar,  and  a  yellow  grain  striped 
with  red,  having  much  starch.  Such  could  be 
easily  distinguished  at  sight.  The  result  com- 
pletely corroborated  his  previous  experiments. 
The  mean  of  twenty  cases  gave  25  0  per  cent, 
of  sugary  endosperms. 

M.  de  Vries  concludes  his  interesting  paper 
by  observing  that  the  law  is  not  here  first 
described  by  himself,  for  it  was  discovered  more 
than  thiity  years  ago  by  M.  Gregor  Meudel, 
and  published  by  him  in  18G5."* 

He  not  only  deduced  it  for  mono-  but  also 
for  di-  and  polyhybrids,  in  the  case  of  Peas. 
His  memoirs,  however,  has  remained  unknown 
or  forgotten. 

M.  de  Vries  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
having  now  generalised  this  law,  so  that  it  is 
presumably  true  for  all  kinds  of  hybrids  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 


SOIL     CULTIVATION. 

'Concluded  from  p.  3S9.) 
The  beat  method  of  disposing  of  manure  enters 
to  a  great  extent  into  the  question  of  soil  cultiva- 
tion. Is  it  advisable  to  bury  it  deeply,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  keep  it  mainly  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ?  That,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  crop,  but  under  few  circumstances 
is  it  necessary  to  bury  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
trenches.  I  have  long  ago  left  off  the  practice 
entirely,  as  being  at  once  wasteful,  and  as  giving 
less  good  results  thantbatof  incorporating  manures 
near  the  surface.  To  be  quite  explicit,  manures 
buried  from  18  ioches  to  30  inches  below  the  sur- 
face can  only  be  of  value  to  the  current  crop  in 
exceptional  cases,  as,  for  example,  iu  the  case  of 
ground  for  the  first  time  trenched,  or  for  some 
deep-rooting  plants.  In  most  other  cases  heavy 
dressings  ot  manures  buried  deeply  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  dispensed  with  till  the  soil  was 
retrenched,  and  the  manure  applied  fresh  to  the  sur- 
face. What  the  old  writers  termed  the  "  crust "  is 
the  section  of  soil  that  maioly  requires  enriching 
with  manures,  because  it  is  the  start  in  life  that  is 
at  all  times  the  most  important.  For  this  reason 
alone,  the  advantage  of  a  soil  so  well  cultivated 
with  the  spade  that  the  young  roots  can  freely 
ramify  from  the  very  beginning,  and  so  judiciously 
enriched  with  manure  that  the  plant  can  secure 
what  it  wants  from  the  first  day,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Why,  for  instance,  is  it  that  so  much 
Celery  is  lost  ?  Certainly  not  for  want  of  dung, 
for  the  necessity  of  a  plentiful  application  of 
manure  has  become  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the 
gardening  mind,  that  whatever  crop  has  to  go  short, 
Celery  is  certain  to  be  efficiently  manured.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  manure  is  placed  out  of  reach  of  the 
young  plants,  and  the  roots  have  a  weary  desert  to 
pass  before  they  can  obtain  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  during  this  early  period  of  starvation  that 
the  seeds  of  future  loss  are  Bown,  while  by  the 
simple,  and,  aa  it  appears  to  me,  the  sensible 
method  of  incorporating  the  dung  with  the  soil  from 
the  very  surface  downwards,  and  thus  providing 
the  young  plants  with  sufficient  food  from  the  tune 
they  are  set  out,  losses  might  be  averted,  and  an 
equally  good,  and  perhaps  a  better  crop  result. 
This  example  is  au  extreme  one,  but  the  same  thing 
may  happen  in  a  lesBer  degree  to  most  other  crops. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  is  yet  another  phase  of 
soil  cultivation  that  may  well  be  accorded  a  passing 
notice,  that  of  improving  the  soil  for  fruits  aud 
fruit  trees.  The  old  practice  of  digging  between 
the  rows  of  Strawberries  has  been  condemned  as 
disastrous.  But  when  one  sees  breaks  of  Straw- 
berries  continuing  to  yield  annually  large  crops  of 
fruits  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  when  we 

*  Ver&uche  iibcr  PJianzen-Hyurid&n  (Verliandlungcn  d.  Kat- 
ncreins  in  Briinn,  t.  ix  ,  p.  1). 


know  that  as  regularly  as  the  plants  crop,  so  equally 
regularly  are  they  subjected  to  an  annual  Bpade 
cultivation,  the  practice  appears  to  be  not  without 
some  good  reason  to  commend  it.  It  is  found. 
I  think,  in  the  production  of  an  annual  supply  of 
young  roots  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  severed  by 
the  spade,  and  very  largely  through  the  ground 
beiDg  annually  broken  up  by  digging.  The  very 
considerable  value  of  at  once  shortening  roots  and 
stirring  the  soil  is  seen  in  Potato  cultivation  in 
earthing  up,  and  in  digging  between  the  rows. 
Cabbages,  and  other  crops  may  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  same  practice,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  often 
pursued.  Much  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  root- 
pruning  fruit-trees  at  this  season,  may  also  be 
traced  to  cultivating  the  soil,  which  is  a  necessity  in 
carrying  out  the  work.  To  merely  sever  the  roots 
by  passing  an  instrument  through  the  ground  from 
the  surface  would  no  doubt  cure  over-vigorous 
growth,  but  it  could  have  no  effect  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  always  follows  root- 
pruning  carefully  carried  out  by  opening  a  trench 
and  returning  either  the  soil  intact,  or  adding 
fertilising  material  to  it. 

On  glancing  over  what  has  already  been  writteD, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in 
some  of  the  remarks  a  condemnation  of  trenching. 
This  is  not  the  writer's  intention.  By  all  means- 
let  those  who  can,  trench  as  much,  and  as  often  as 
they  please.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  disguise 
the  fact  that  ground  already  deeply  worked,  can  be 
efficiently  cultivated  by  digging  alone  ;  though  not 
by  turning  over  the  soil  in  huge  spadefuls,  followed 
by  next  to  no  other  cultivation  till  the  crop  is  sown 
or  planted.  We  want,  and  want  badly,  an  increase 
of  shallow  cultivation,  trench  or  no  trench,  and  if 
this  cannot  be  had  without  leaving  off  trenching  to 
a  great  extent,  why,  then  leave  it  off.   B. 


Nursery  Notes. 


W.    &   J.   BIRKENHEAD,  SALE. 

Notwithstanding  the  millions  of  Ferns  that 
are  raised  annually  in  gardens  from  spores,  and 
that  appear,  adventitiously  as  it  were,  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  positions  in  glasshouses,  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  the  rarer  species  and  varieties 
of  these  interesting  and  beautiful  plants  to  keep- 
several  nursery  firms  more  or  less  employed  in 
their  collection  and  propagation.  Of  these  nursery 
establishments  none  is  better  known,  by  repute 
at  least,  than  that  of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead 
tit  Sale,  near  Manchester  ;  for  few  gardeners  can 
be  uuaware  that  Messrs.  Birkenhead  have  made 
"  Ferns  a  specialty."  They  are  Fern  enthusiasts., 
and  have  means  of  acquiring  rare  species  and  new 
varieties  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  long 
experience  of  business  dealings.  Anyone  who  has 
admiration  for  these  Howerless  plants  (and  who 
has  not  ? )  may  gain  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
kuowledge,  and  be  delightfully  interested  by 
visiting  the  collection  of  more  than  1,500  species- 
and  varieties  in  Messrs.  Birkenhead's  establish- 
ment. He  may  see  the  infinite  variation  in  form 
and  habit  that  exists  not  only  between  plants- 
of  generic  distinctness,  but  also  among  varieties  or 
'•forms"  of  a  single  species;  for  the  more  repre- 
sentative, or  we  should  say  exhaustive,  the  collec- 
tion, the  greater  facility  does  it  offer  for  comparison. 
And  if  the  visitor  be  not  in  loo  great  a  hurry 
to  leave,  a  mass  of  information  will  be  gained  in 
c  mvereation  with  the  proprietors  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  more  interesting  plants  in  their 
charge,  and  the  best  manner  in  which  cultivators 
may  supply  their  needs  under  cultivation  for 
these  are  subjects  tbey  have  studied  carefully  for 
lnany  years. 

Most  gardeners  have  experienced  at  some  time 
or  other  an  interest  in  the  singular  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Platycerium,  known  as  the  Stag's 
Horn  Ferns,  and  the  interest  aroused  by  acquaint- 
anca  with  one  or  several  of  the  commoner  species  is 
sure   to   grow   if  it   be  stimulated  by  obtaining  a 
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familiarity  with  others,  including  those  that  are 
very  seldom  seen  in  private  gardens.  Some  of 
them  are  not  particularly  easy  of  cultivation,  it  is 
admitted,  but  perseverance  with  them  will  usually 
be  rewarded  by  success,  and  by  including  them  in 
one's  fernery  the  single  species  that  probably  alone 
'represents  the  genus  at  present  would  have  vastly 
more  interest  for  us.  The  commonest  species  in 
gardens  is  P.  alcicorne,  which  succeeds  well  enough 
in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ;  but 
another  very  handsome  species,  known  as  P.  Wil- 
linckii  (see  fig.  133,  p.   431  ,  with  drooping  fronds 


late  years,  there  have  been  introduced  to  com- 
merce many  garden  raised  varieties  that  continue 
to  increase  their  diversity.  In  passing  through  the 
houses  the  attention  was  attracted  by  excellent 
specimens  of  some  varieties,  and  by  forms  that  are 
rare  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent.  A.  Birkenheadii, 
which  makes  fronds  2  feet  long,  and  has  rather 
small  pinna?,  raised  in  these  nurseries,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  Queen's  Jubilee  year  ;  A.  Hodgkin- 
sonii,  resembling  A.  gracillimum,  being  almost  as 
elegant,  but  possessing  a  stronger  habit  and  con- 
stitution ;    A.   rubellum,    which  presents  a   lovely 


A.  pruinata  ;  its  fronds  are  glaucous  on  the  under 
surface,  like  those  of  Cyatbea  dealbati;  it  has 
not  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  make  a  stem,  but 
as  a  dwarf  plant  is  very  pretty.  A.  Rebeccas  is 
also  very  effective  as  a  dwarf  plant,  but  makes  a 
good  stem,  and  has  a  strong  habit  of  growth  ;  its 
toliage  is  dark  glossy  green.  Brainea  insignis,  an  old 
tree  Fern  of  rather  small  growth,  is  not  common, 
but  it  is  a  very  ptetty  plant,  with  pale  green  foliage. 
Among  a  very  large  collection  of  Davallias  and 
Gymnogrammas  were  noticed  D.  fijiensis  graeil- 
lima,   a  very  beautiful  variety ;  D.   pedata,  a  very 


Fig.  134. — flatyckricm  geakde. 


v-ery  d  similar  to  P.  alcicorne,  may  also  be  cul  tivated 
■under  the  same  conditions,  or  in  the  hot  fernery. 
More  heat  is  required  by  all  the  other  species, 
which  include  P.  stemmaria,  or  rethiopicum,  from 
West  Africa, which  has  broad,  leathery  fronds;  P. 
Hillii  (Australia) ;  P.  grande  (see  tig.  134),  generally 
acknowledged  the  finest  representative  of  the 
genus  ;  P.  angolense  (see  figure  on  p.  444  of  a  plant 
in  the  collection  at  Kew)  ;  and  P.  Wallichii  (see 
fig.  135,  p.  435),  the  rarest  of  them  all,  a  species 
with  more  than  usually  fuliaceous  fronds.  The 
specimen  of  the  last-named  species  at  Sale  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  in  this  country. 

The  great   genus  Adiantum  is  thoroughly  well 
represtuted,  and  if  new  epecieB  have  been  few  of 


colour  in  spring  ;  A.  iethiopicum  aureum,  the  best 
golden  Maidenhair,  which  was  found  near  to 
Harrismith  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  :  A.  neo- 
caledonicum,  the  elegant  A.  dolabriforme,  so  pretty 
when  cultivated  in  a  basket,  and  others.  The 
British  Maidenhair  Fern,  A.  cipillus-veneris  and 
its  varieties,  are  also  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
or  frames,  for  though  hardy,  they  succeed  much 
more  perfectly  when  thus  protected.  The  variety 
known  as  imbricatum  (see  fig.  141,  p.  445),  is  the 
most  handsome,  and  has  large  overlapping  pionie  ; 
its  barren  fronds  are  almost  as  haudsome  as  the 
fronds  of  A.  tenerum  Farleyense.  A.  c.  v.  gracile, 
of  a  very  opposite  character,  is  elegant. 

Among  the  Alsopbilas  and  other  tree  Ferns  was 


dwarf-growing  variety,  with  hard,  leathery  foliage 
(rare),  and  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  superba,  a 
stronger-growing  variety  than  G.  s.  gloriosa,  and 
very  fine.  The  lovely  Gleichenias,  including  six 
or  eight  species,  of  which  G.  dicarpa  longi- 
pinnata  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  very  seldom 
grown  with  much  success  in  gardens,  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  speci- 
men Fern  Thyrsopteris  elegans.  Aspleniums, 
Polypodiums,  Lomarias,  Nephrolepis,  Acrostiehum, 
Neplirodiums,  and  other  genera  are  represented  in 
Messrs.  Birkenhead's  collection  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  we  have  described  those  already 
mentioned. 

Of  late  years  the  filmy  Ferns  have  been  culti- 
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vated  in  greater  quantity,  for  it  is  now  recognised 
that  these  peculiarly  fascinating  members  of  Filices 
may  be  grown  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than 
was  at  one  time  thought.  Very  few  of  them, 
indeed,  need  to  be  cultivated  in  specially  con- 
structed cases,  providing  that  a  division  of  the 
fernery  can  be  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  same  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
moisture  approaching  saturation  point. 

The  Lygodiums  were  noticed,  including  L. 
japonicum,  which  Mr.  Birkenhead  said  is  often 
wrongly  named  L.  scandens,  but  though  a  pretty 
and  rather  hardy  variety,  it  is  more  pointed  than 
L.  scandens,  and  is  deciduous,  whereas  L.  scandens 
is  evergreen.  L.  microphyllum,  with  its  minute 
foliage,  is  interesting.  Selaginellas,  that  are  always 
more  or  less  associated  with  Ferns,  may  be  seen  in 
100  different  varieties  in  Messrs.  Birkenhead's 
collection. 

The  Hardy  Ferns. 

There  is  \n  important  department  in  the  Sale 
Nurseries,  of  which  very  much  could  be  written 
without  exhausting  the  subject,  but  which  on  the 
present  occasion  must  be  remaiked  upon  in  general 
terms.  The  allusion  is  to  the  stock  of  hardy 
Ferns,  including  those  from  North  America,  and 
the  species  indigenous  to  Britain.  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  may  not  have  had  much 
experience  with  hardy  Ferns  themselves,  have 
nevertheless  some  knowledge  respecting  the  infinite 
variety  they  afford.  Our  friend,  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery, 
andother  correspondents,  have  frequently  referred  to 
them  in  these  columns  ;  and  beyond  the  question 
of  mere  variation,  some  very  important  facts  con- 
cerning such  subjects  as  "  Multiple  Parentage," 
"Alternation  of  (jleneration,"  "Fixity  of  Varietal 
Characters,"  &c,  have  been  recorded  by  some  who 
have  studied  their  life  history.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern,  to 
those  who  may  not  have  studied  them. 

The  hardy  Fern  enthusiasts  may  be  said  to  have 
all  the  zeal  of  the  old  florists,  but  they  do  not  pursue 
quite  the  same  ideals.  Instead  of  setting  up  a 
standard  of  excellence  for  this  or  that  plant,  they 
seek  with  the  greatest  interest,  every  deviation  from 
the  normal  type,  and  amongst  their  endless  varieties 
the  ordinary  types  have  a  poor  place.  These 
"gems''  (varieties),  many  of  which  have  proved  to 
possess  a  remarkable  fixity  of  character,  are  some- 
times looked  upon  by  the  botanist  as  mere  mon- 
strosities—cases of  modifications  from  the  natural 
types,  due  to  changes  in  environment,  and  pre- 
served by  selection.  Mr.  Birkenhead,  however, 
would  probably  maintain  that  these  varieties  with 
tassels,  crests,  and  other  curiously  modified  fronds, 
are  as  natural  as  any,  since  most  of  them  have 
been  found  in  a  state  of  Nature,  and  some  would 
claim  for  the  varieties  a  place  in  botany.  Bnt 
though  there  are  districts  where  crested  Ferns  are 
commoner  than  elsewhere,  they  are  exceptions,  and 
not  the  rule,  under  conditions  where  the  "  fittest  " 
only  survive.  Apart,  however,  from  the  scientific 
question  of  these  varieties,  many  of  them  are  so 
beautiful,  others  so  wonderful,  that  they  are 
extraordinarily  interesting. 

Some  varieties  of  Athyrium  have  narrow  fronds, 
with  "crests  "  all  aloDg  them  ;  others  develop  very 
little  foliage  except  at  the  point  of  the  frond,  and 
there  a  very  heavy  crest.  But  in  A.  filixfamina 
Victoria?,  in  addition  to  having  a  crest,  the  leaflets 
cross  each  other  like  so  much  lattice-work.  The 
names  some  of  them  have  been  given  are  rather 
alarming.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
—  Athyrium  filix  -  fcemina  plumosum  superbum 
grandiceps  ! 

The  Lastreas  also  furnish  much  variety,  but 
their  registered  number  is  probably  less  than  of  the 
Athjriums.  Some  of  these  have  a  little  perfume, 
especially  L.  fragrans,  a  rare  greenhouse  species, 
that  gives  a  scent  almost  like  that  of  Violets. 

Polystichums  and  Scolopendriums  have  furnished 
varieties  quite  as  remarkable  as  any,  some  of  the 
creBted  Scolopendriums  especially.  A  Polystichum 
that   appeared    mere  elegant  even   than  varieties 


by  which  it  was  surrounded,  was  named  P.  angulare 
divisiobum  elegans.  The  Woodsias  were  growing 
with  uncommon  vigour.  Adiantum  pedatum,  a 
perfectly  hardy  species  from  North  America,  is 
cultivated  under  glass  because  its  long  and  elegant 
fronds  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts. 
Aspleniums,  Blechnums,  Osmundas,  and  the  other 
genera  are  all  well  represented  by  good  plants. 

Another  word  about  the  hardy  Ferns,  and  this 
note  must  be  given  finality.  It  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  sight  to  see  them  planted  out  in  rows  in  an 
ordinary  garden,  like  so  many  Cabbages  or  Potatos. 
They  seem  a  strange  kitchen-garden  crop  !  Re- 
marking to  Mr.  Birkenhead,  "  Yon  do  not  probably 
require  much  manure  for  a  crop  of  this  sort  ?  "  he 
replied,  "  No  ;  the  plants  don't  require  it  for  food, 
but  we  use  a  little,  because  farmyard-manure  is  so 
good  a  corrective  to  drought."  Many  Ferns  are 
purchased  for  covert  planting,  and  such  as  these, 
that  are  grown  out  in  the  open  in  full  sun,  are 
about  as  hard  and  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as 
possible.  The  Athryriums  and  other  genera  are 
propagated  by  spores,  grown  on,  sorted,  and  in  a 
few  years  named  ;  in  fact,  just  as  the  Chrys- 
anthemum specialist  procures  his  novelties,  ex- 
cepting the  intentional  crossing  of  selected  varieties. 

If  the  above  notes  should  induce  some  readers  to 
visit  Sale  at  the  end  of  next  spring,  they  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  courteous  and  skilful  proprietors, 
and  the  Ferns  will  then  look  their  prettiest. 
R.  H.  P. 


BLETCHLEY  PARK,  BLETCHLEY. 

Herbert  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  this  estate 
of  about  300  acres,  possesses  a  modern  mansioD, 
and  pleasant  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  which 
are  planted  with  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  be  almost 
as  bright  and  interesting  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer  season.  The  more  modern  part,  that 
adjacent  to  the  mansion,  merges  in  easy  stages  into 
the  park-like  land,  studded  with  Elms  and  other 
trees  of  considerable  age,  the  survivors  of  those 
days  when  the  residence  was  an  old  country 
house,  and  farming  rather  than  gardening  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  owner.  In  those 
days  the  residents  were  doubtless  put  to  many 
shifts  for  lighting,  heating,  and  water ;  but  at 
present,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  the  estate  is  self  contained.  The  best 
appliances  for  raising,  filtering,  and  purifying  of 
water  from  a  well  on  the  place  ;  providing  electric 
light,  warming  the  glasshouses  and  mansion,  render 
the  eBtate  independent  as  possible  of  the  out- 
side world.  The  heating  and  motive  power  are 
effected  from  one  centre  by  the  use  of  a  duplex 
arrangement  of  Badcock  &  Wilcox's  Scotch  furnace, 
of  which  Mr.  A.  Hislop,  the  gardener  at  Bletchley 
Park,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  some  4,000  feet 
of  4-inch  piping  being  heated  by  it,  besides  the 
other  work  which  it  has  to  do,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  a  grand  avenue 
of  ElmB,  two  rows  on  each  side,  gives  importance  : 
and  a  broad,  smooth,  gravel  track  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  runs  around  the  estate.  The  land 
on  each  side  is  planted  with  Conifers,  flowering 
shrubs  with  variegated  foliage,  and  perennial 
herbaceous  plauts.  At  various  points  the  rockeries, 
constructed  of  tufa,  are  arranged,  and  planted  with 
Retinosporas  and  other  shrubs  of  moderate  growth, 
and  with  flowering  plants  ;  the  one  placed  to  face 
the  entrance  to  the  cricket  pavilion  being  very 
attractive.  In  a  hollow  on  one  side  of  the  mansion, 
a  geometrical  garden  has  been  formed,  and  beyond 
it  is  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  in  which  Canadian 
trout  are  said  to  thrive.  Branching  off  here  and 
there,  walks  bordered  by  baDks  of  shrubs,  each  of 
them  having  some  distinguishing  feature  as  a 
background,  meander  about,  and  afford  variety 
as  well  as  shelter.  Thus  some  of  the  walks  have 
the  backB  of  the  shrubberries  of  Pines,  one  of 
the  Lombardy  Poplar,  another  of  the  Abele  Poplar, 
and  so  on,  each  of  the  walks  having  some  salient 
feature. 


At  the  edges  of  the  shrubberries  the  brigh  tes 
and  most  effective  objects  are  golden-leaved  Privets, 
Yews,  Hollies,  and  other  plants,  which  have  the 
look  of  flowers  when  seen  at  some  distance  off. 
Prunus  Pissardi  is  still  effective.  By  pruning  this 
tree  in  the  summer,  Mr.  Hislop,  the  gardener, 
compels  its  leaves  to  remain  till  the  winter  sets  in. 
The  blue  tints  of  tine  specimens  of  Picea  pnngens, 
and  Picea  Parryana  glauca,  and  the  varied  hues  of 
green  on  the  bank  of  varieties  of  Cupressus,  Thuias, 
and  Cryptomeria  elegaDS,  standing  adjacent  to  the 
mansion,  afford  a  feature  of  much  brightness  at  all 
seasons. 

In  parts  near  to  the  lake,  and  elsewhere,  pretty 
effects  have  been  obtained  by  covering  a  number  of 
tree-stumps  with  Ivy  in  variety.  The  entire 
planting  and  laying  out  of  the  garden  is  sucb,  that 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  artificiality. 

The  Glasshouses 
are  numerous,  and  include  vineries,  Peach,  and 
other  forcing  houses,  and  ornamental  plant-houses. 
"Decorative  plants"  are  largely  grown.  The 
conservatory,  which  is  attached  to  the  mansion, 
contains  a  rockery  that  is  planted  with  Ferns,  &c. 
Plants  of  Palms,  coloured  Dracrenas,  Codireums, 
Anthuriums,  Ferns,  &c,  fill  a  number  of  the  glass- 
houses ;  one  is  filled  with  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  % 
one  with  Primulas,  now  coming  into  flower. 
Another  has  rows  of  Nepenthes  in  baskets  hung  up 
to  the  roof  ;  and  here  Adiantum  Farleyense  was 
noted  in  splendid  condition  ;  also  large  specimens 
of  Pritchardia  grandis,  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  and 
other  rare  Palms  were  to  be  seen  in  fine  condition. 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  quantity. 

The  Orchids. 
As  is  usually  the  case  in  gardens  where  the  culti- 
vation of  Orchids  is  encouraged,  they  have  increased 
in  numbers  until  at  the  present  day  they  occupy  an 
entire  block  of  houses,  the  endB  of  which  are  com- 
bined by  a  rockery  bouse,  in  which  the  tufa  is  clad 
with  Ficus  repens  and  Ferns.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Hislop  took  a  keen  interest  in  crossing  Orchids, 
especially  Cattleyas  and  Ltelias,  and  so  good  a  grasp- 
had  he  of  the  subject,  that  he  has  been  rewarded 
with  much  success,  raising  and  flowering  some  of 
the  Bhowiest  and  most  distinct  crosses,  notably 
Cattleya  x  Maggie  Raphael  (aurea  :<  Triansei),  a. 
very  pretty  and  distinct  flower  ;  the  handsome  C.  x 
Herbert  S.  Leon  (Schroder*  eximia  Warscewiczii 
Sanderiana),  for  both  of  which  First-class  Certifi- 
cates were  obtained ;  Cattleya  x  Fanny  Leon. 
(L.  -  C.  x  Exoniensis  ■;  C.  labiata),  a  pretty 
flower  ;  and  Cattleya  x  Hislopii  (Lawrenceana  x 
Luddemannia  Erneslii),  distinct,  and  different  from 
the  variety  C.  Preciosa,  said  to  have  similar 
parentage.  Like  most  experts,  Mr.  Hislop  has 
special  methods  of  raising  the  plants.  He  prepares, 
small  Orchid-baskets,  partly  rills  them  with  peat 
and  closely-growing  sphagnum,  and  across  each, 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  compost,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  basket  he  fastens  a  roughened 
bar  of  Teak  similar  to  those  used  in  making  the 
baskets.  The  prepared  baskets  are  kept  on  hand, 
hanging  up  in  the  warm  corner  of  the  Orchid- 
house  where  the  seedlings  are  to  be  raised,  until 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  Before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  the  baskets  are  thoroughly  wetted,  and  then 
the  moisture  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  This  being 
done,  the  seeds  are  sown  on  the  Teak  cross-bar,  and 
water  is  applied  when  it  is  required  by  immersion, 
which  falls  short  of  reaching  the  surface  where  the 
seeds  lie.  When  the  seedlings  have  grown  to  a  size 
at  which  they  can  be  pricked  off,  this  matter  is 
attended  to  in  the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Hislop  has 
a  considerable  number  of  hybrids  in  prospect — 
Lselia  Digbyana  crossed  with  nearly  all  the  showy 
Cattleyas ;  Cattleya  aurea  and  other  showy  things 
crossed  with  fine  forms  of  a  good  speeieB,  for  it  is. 
considered  a  waste  of  time  to  use  poor  or  ordinary 
forms.  In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  plant  of  Stauropsis 
(Vanda)  gigantea,  crossed  with  Vaoda  suaviB  and 
V.  tricolor,  the  capsules  approaching  maturity :. 
and  many  other  interesting  crosses  are  in  progress. 
In   one    of    the   houses  a  batch  of    Zygopetalum 
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Mackayi  was  noted  in  flower.  These  plants  repre- 
sent one  of  Mr.  Hislop's  few  failures.  The  plants 
come  from  /.  Mackayi  crossed  with  Odontoglossum 
crispuui,  but,  although  the  seedlings  differ  slightly 
from  tho  parent,  they  can  be  called  nothing  but 
'/.  Mackayi.  The  same  result  has  been  recorded  in 
other  places.  Among  the  seedlings  in  flower  is  a 
pretty  hybrid  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  C.  x 
Arthuriana  (luteola  ,  Dormaniana),  C.  x  Hislopi, 
and  a  few  others. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses  contain  plants  in 
grand  condition,  their  entrances  having  good  dis- 
plays of  flowers,  made  up  of  Odontoglossum  criB- 
pum,  0.  Pescatorei,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  orni- 
thorhynchum,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  and  a 
large  number  of  tine  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  to- 
gether with  many  plants  of  other  species.  In  the 
Cattleya  and  L. ilia-houses   the  forms  of  Cattleya 


in  baskets  very  luxuriantly  ;  a  fine  collection  of 
Dendrobiums,  and  a  number  of  Cattleya  Trianaji 
and  L'elia  purpurata,  well  furnished  with  flower- 
sheaths,  together  with  a  vigorous  batch  of  C" 'logyne 
cristata. 

The  Kitchen*  Gardens 

are  extensive  and  well  cropped,  and  one  of  the 
finest  vegetables  noted  was  Sutton's  Arctic  Kale, 
one  of  the  best  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  great  favourite 
here.  The  out-door  fruit  crop  is  reported  to  have 
been  good. 


FENCES  AND  FOOTPATHS. 

I  suppose  the  land  in  Great  Britain  is  the  most 
extensively  fenced  in  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
From  my  room-window,  on  the  slope  beyond,  I  can 
see  about  loO  miles  of  fences,  if  not  more,  and  it  is 


Fig,  135. — platycerium  wallichi.     (see  p.  433.) 


labiata,  and  numerous  specimens  of  Litlia  anceps 
were  making  the  chief  display.  In  the  Cypri- 
pedium-houses  many  hybrids  in  flower  were  re- 
marked, some  of  them  being  home-raised ;  the 
better  forms  of  C.  x  Leeanuni  and  the  varieties  of 
C.  insigne  predominating. 

In  a  warm  lean-to  house  there  was  noted  a 
remarkable  instance  of  tbe  results  of  good  culti- 
vation in  thirty-three  plants  of  Vanda  •  Miss 
Joaquim,  some  of  them  4  fett  high,  which  had  been 
propagated  from  one  plant ;  and  last  year  several 
of  these  plants  flowered  well,  one  having  sixteen 
flowers  on  a  spike,  and  this  year  still  better  results 
are  expected.  Epidendrum  bicornutum  is  a  species 
that  is  a  success  at  this  place,  as  are  likewise  some 
other  species  usually  considered  difficult  to  manage. 
Other  plants  in  fio>ver,  or  successfully  treated,  were 
Cymbidium  x  Wmnianum,  with  three  spikes ; 
Cattleya  aurea  in  some  numbers,  C.  Hardyana, 
C.  Wagneriana  superba,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  grown 


almost  the  same  all  over  the  country  where  there 
is  regular  farming.  Imagine  the  capital  locked  up 
in  fences  dead  and  alive.  There  are  some  rough 
live  fences  in  Holland  where  cattle  are  pastured, 
but  after  you  cross  the  frontier  beyond,  they  practi- 
cally disappear.  The  cattle  are  fed  indoors,  or  in 
the  forests,  and  the  corn  and  cultivated  lands  need 
no  fences.  Nor  are  tbe  forests  fenced  round.  In 
tracts  of  forest  thousands  of  acres  in  extent  there 
are  fewer  fences  tban  are  found  round  the  woods  on 
a  small  estate  in  Eogland  or  Scotland,  where 
the  live  fences  are  Bimply  an  incumbrance, 
having  all  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
woods.  In  M.  Boppe's  report  of  the  visit  of 
the  French  fore-t  officers  to  Scotch  woods, 
he  noted  particularly  that  all  the  woods  were 
fenced  in,  and  that  "the  forester  carried  the  key 
of  the  gates  in  his  pocket."  Round  the  numerous 
small  plantations  on  an  estate  of  less  than 
10,000  acres,   I  once  measured  the  fences,   which 


were  70  miles  in  extent  or  thereabout.  All  these  the 
forester  had  to  keep  in  order,  but  the  order  was 
not  of  the  highest  ;  it  could  not  be  afforded,  and 
the  fencing  work  consisted  chiefly  in  mending  gaps, 
and  very  often  these  were  only  mended  to  keep 
cattle  from  straying.  Barbed-wire  came  as  a  boon 
and  blessing  to  foresters. 

Tre-passer*  Beware  ! 

I  suppose  our  system  of  agriculture  necessi- 
tates fences,  but  in  Germany  and  France,  the 
Rye,  corn,  and  other  crops  of  one  farmer  meets 
those  of  his  neighbour,  and  sometimes  the  divi- 
sion is  marked  by  a  narrow  public  foot-path 
along  which  tbe  children  walk  to  school  in  single 
tile.  Contemptuous  comparisons  are  sometimes 
made  between  British  and  German  customs,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter  ;  but  in  rural  districts  in 
Germany,  among  the  common  people,  there  is  a 
respect  for  private  property,  and  much  less  wilful 
trespassing  in  fields  and  forests  than  there  is  in 
this  country.  In  the  mining  districts  in  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere,  wherever  there  are  factories,  the  foot- 
path nuisance  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  sooner  of 
later.  Farmers  complain  as  much  as  anybody,  for 
their  fields  are  crossed  in  all  directions,  and  once  a 
path  becomes  established  it  is  very  difficult  to 
stop  it.  A  narrow  path  would  not  matter  so 
much,  but  whole  head-rigs  of  fields  are  trodden 
down  by  pedestrians  who  go  on  to  the  grass  to 
avoid  the  beaten  path  in  wet  weather.  On  not  a 
few  well-known  estates  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted,  privileges  have  been  curtailed  because  of 
the  wanton  trespass  by  visitors  in  woods  and 
game  preserves,  and  the  danger  from  tires  caused 
by  careless  smokers.  It  is  here  where  the  barbed- 
wire  comes  in  useful. 

Notice-boards  indicating  that  "trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted"  (persecuted  an  estate  painter  once 
put  it)  are  usually  melancholy  spectacles  as  targets 
for  stones,  but  the  wire  is  effectual.  A  young 
plantation  that  I  know  of  would  have  long  since 
been  ruined  but  for  that.  Whenever  the  hounds  or 
the  harriers  were  out,  the  loafers  on  foot  went 
anywhere  for  a  short  cut ;  and  as  this  plantation 
lay  across  their  path,  it  was  crossed  in  all  direc 
tions.  Two  stiff,  thick-set  barbed- wires  were  put 
round  the  wood  in  the  hedge,  and  it  was  effectual. 
The  rush  was  made  as  usual,  and  there  was  much 
profanity,  but  not  one  got  over. 

Estate-owners  in  England  are  far  less  strict  in 
the  matter  of  foot- paths  than  is  the  same  class  in 
Scotland.  There  are  fewer  lanes  and  stiles  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  trespassers  are  more 
looked  after.  The  fences  in  Scotland  are  also  better 
kept,  especially  hedges,  because  round  both  woods 
and  fields  they  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  is  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  On  some  of  the  larger  Scotch 
estates,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  the  hedges 
extend,  I  believe,  to  several  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
permanent  squads  of  hedgers  are  employed,  who  do 
little  else  the  year  round  than  attend  to  the  fences. 
Some  Scotch  hedgers  are  expert  hands  with  the 
hedge-bill  or  "switch,"  and  will  trim  a  Quick 
Thorn-hedge  as  smoothly  as  it  could  be  done  by  the 
hedging-shears. 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  live  fences  on  estates 
has  now,  however,  become  such  a  burden  that  thsy 
are  being  in  many  places  dispensed  with,  and  cheap 
wire  or  iron  fences  substituted.  There  is  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  hedges  ;  but  where  the  estate 
expenditure  has  to  correspond  with  the  income, 
and  that  is  generally  the  case,  they  are  rarely  well 
managed,  and  would  be  far  better  abolished.  A 
case  is  not  unlikely  to  come  before  the  Court  before 
long  in  which  the  charge  for  ' '  dilapidations, "  in  the 
shape  of  neglected  hedges,  is  likely  to  be  a  stag- 
gerer. The  tenant  had  the  estate  for  many  years 
at  a  nominal  rent,  on  the  condition  that  it  was  kept 
in  good  order  ;  this  was  not  done,  and  the  charge 
for  the  renewal  of  the  fences  "as  they  were  "  will 
be  a  stiff'  one. 

It  is  really  time  there  was  a  reformation  in  the 
live  fence  business.     Have  them  for  or        ent  or 
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3helter  if  you  choose,  but  do  not  let  anyone  pretend 
that  live  fences  are  necessary  as  boundary  lines  in 
forestry  or  agriculture,  for  they  are  not,  and  are  a 
a  dead  loss.  The  time  that  the  wooden  palings, 
that  would  fence  twice  the  length  of  the  hedge  for 
many  years,  aie  usually  kept  up  on  each  side  of  a 
young  quick  hedge  to  protect  it  till  it  grows,  is  one 
of  the  absurd  features  of  hedge  management.  The 
railways  are  great  sinners  in  that  respect.  They 
have  an  officer  called  the  Railway  Estate  Agent, 
-whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  all  matters  connected 
with  the  company's  land,  including  the  fences, 
about  which  they  know  next  to  nothing,  and  the 
"  permanent- way  men  "  look  after  these  and  have 
their  own  way.  Some  of  the  railways  have  decent 
live  fences  in  some  places  along  their  lines,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  hedges  are  of  the  fragmentary  stamp, 
and  the  inevitable  wooden  paling  for  the  protection 
of  the  hedges.  1  know  a  home-timber  merchant 
whose  saw-mill  is  practically  kept  going  in  provid- 
ing wooden  fencing  materials  for  a  section  of  one 
railway  to  guard  the  hedges,  always  being  renewed. 
Railway  shareholders  must  be  blind  to  many 
things.  I  am  familiar  with  one  well  known  rail- 
way that  has  been  growing  live  fences,  hundreds 
of  miles,  for  about  fifty  years,  and  have  not  got 
them  yet,  while  the  double  paling,  or  one  strong 
paling  at  least  on  the  outer  side,  is  still  required. 
The  way  that  railway  hedges  are  mauled  at  the 
top  by  ignorant  workmen,  and  mutilated  at  the  root, 
is  pitiable. 

Kinds  op  Live  Fences. 

Although  the  Quickthorn  hedge  has  always 
been  the  most  popular,  it  is  not  the  best.  The 
tree  that  forms  a  stout  fence  soonest,  wants 
the  least  cutting,  and  does  not  get  thin  at  the 
bottom,  makes  the  best  hedge,  and  the  common 
thorn  does  not  excel  in  these  qualities.  It  grows 
fast,  but  to  have  it  dense  it  has  to  be  cut  in 
severely  towards  the  top,  otherwise  it  becomes 
naked  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  the  hedges  that 
cattle  can  see  through  that  they  attempt  to  get 
through.  I  believe  the  prickly  nature  of  the 
Thorn  originally  suggested  its  use  for  hedges,  but 
prickles  do  not  deter  horned  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
stock  from  squeezing  through  a  hedge.  Cattle, 
unless  they  are  forced,  rarely  or  never  attempt 
to  break  through  a  live  fence  of  sufficient  height, 
however  weak  it  may  be,  if  it  looks  dense.  The 
Privet-hedge  has  been  condemned  because  it  is 
supposed  to  make  a  weak  fence,  whereas  it  makes 
just  as  good  a  fence  as  any  other  plant,  especially 
the  broad-leaved  variety.  But  I  have  often  seen 
high  hedges  of  the  common  Privet  that  could  not 
have  been  forced  by  a  bull  if  it  had  tried.  At 
-Quarter  Bridge,  near  the  ancient  Kirk  Braddon  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  there  used  to  be  a  common  Privet- 
hedge  so  high  and  dense  that  it  would  have  stopped 
any  horse  or  bullock  however  driven  ;  and  one 
often  sees  such  examples,  but  forgets  where  they 
are. 

In  my  opinion,  the  common  Beech  makes  a  real 
good  hedge  sooner  than  any  other  plant,  whether 
as  a  barrier  against  cattle,  or  for  shelter.  I  have 
seen  a  Beech-hedge  one  could  not  see  through, 
summer  or  winter,  10  feet  high,  formed  round  a 
garden  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The  Beecb- 
hedges  in  some  nurseries  are  a  feature.  One  good 
point  about  the  Beech  is,  that  it  furnishes  well  at 
the  bottom,  and  keeps  dense,  no  matter  if  the  top 
is  never  cut  back.  No  other  plant  equals  it  in  that 
respect. 

The  grand  Beech-hedge  at  Meiklour,  on  Lord 
Lansdowne's  estate,  in  Perthshire,  is  a  fine 
example.  Herewith  I  send  yon  a  photo  of  it. 
This  hedge  (fig.  138,  p.  442)  has  a  history,  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  on  the  spot.  It 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  grounds  and  the 
highway,  and  as  it  is  planted  close  to  the  roadside, 
it  has  to  be  cut  in  periodically,  particularly  on  the 
side  next  the  road.  The  trees  standabout  18  inches 
apart,  as  they  were  planted  in  1746,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Culloden  Moor.  The  story  runs,  that  the 
men  who  were  planting  the  hedge  left  their  work 
shortly    before    the    battle   to    fight    "for  Prince 


Charlie,"  hiding  their  tools  beside  the  hedge,  and 
never  returned  to  claim  them,  as  they  died  at 
Culloden.  The  hedge  is  said  to  be  from  70  feet  to 
90  feet  high,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
dense  throughout  down  to  the  ground.  A  kind  of 
fire-escape  ladder  is  employed  wheu  the  men  cut  it. 
Each  plant  in  the  hedge  is  now  a  straight  clean  pole, 
and  the  trunks  are  so  near  to  each  other  at  the 
ground  that  they  meet  in  some  places.  The  story  is 
toldthatonce  whenaforeign  gentleman  was  boasting 
to  the  noble  proprietor  of  Meiklour,  about  his 
hedges,  the  latter  capped  him  by  retorting  that  he 
had  a  hedge  on  his  estate  in  Scotland  that  the 
partridges  could  not  fly  over— quite  a  probability, 
as  partridges  always  fly  low.  What  I  would  draw 
attention  to  here  is,  the  density  of  the  Beech  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  such  an  age,  considering  that 
the  trees  have  never  been  topped,  as  the  shape  of 
their  stems  testify.  A  thick,  dense  Beech  hedge 
can  be  grown  by  simply  trimming  in  the  sides  and 
letting  the  tops  alone. 

Beech  hedges  are  much  in  favour  in  Perthshire, 
and  they  are  models  from  an  agriculturist's  point 
of  view— not  too  high,  stout,  dense,  and  well  kept. 
Another  good  quality  of  the  Beech  is,  that  it  bears 
shade  well,  and  does  not  leave  gaps  under  hedge- 
row trees,  as  most  other  hedge  plants  do,  as  not 
being  shade  bearers  they  gradually  dwindle  and 
die.  /.  Simpson. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 

— — » — 

IPOM.EA  HORSFALLI.E. 
This  evergreen  stove-twiner  makes  a  gorgeous 
display  during  the  winter.  The  finest  specimen 
that  1  have  observed  was  growing  in  a  stove  in  a 
brick- work  enclosure  2  feet  square.  The  bottom- 
most layer  consisted  of  drainage  materials,  then 
above  this  some  large  pieces  of  charcoal  covered 
with  sods,  the  grassy  side  of  which  was  put  down- 
wards, and  at  last  the  compost  which  consisted  of 
equal  proportions  of  loam,  cow-dung,  leaf-mould, 
and  mortar- rubble.  The  plant  had  to  ascend  a 
pillar  6  feet  high  in  order  to  reach  the  tie-rods  of 
the  roof,  where  it  was  allowed  to  ramble  at  will, 
with  attention  as  to  tying  out  the  leading  shoots  as 
they  grew.  H.  T.  M. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PYRUS  VESTITA. 
This  very  handsome  species  is  not  so  much 
planted  as  its  merits  would  justify.  One  peculiarity 
that  we  have  not  noticed  till  this  season  is  the 
length  of  time  the  leaves  remain  on  the  trees  before 
they  fall.  In  a  mixed  plantation  in  which  all  the 
trees  have  been  bare  for  some  weeks,  this  Pyrus 
is  only  now  shedding  its  leaves. 


The  Week's  Work. 

— j 

THE    FLOWES    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Besbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  weather  has  been  favour- 
able for  these  plants,  and  even  those  of  which  the 
cuttings  were  struck  late  are  looking  as  well  as  those 
struck  early  in  the  autumn.  In  fine  weather  afford 
water  to  all  plants  if  found  dry  on  examination, 
filling  the  pot  up  to  the  rim,  but  do  not  apply 
water  to  any  plant  not  really  in  need  of  water. 
Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  and  Fuchsias,  will  always 
obtain  enough  moisture  from  the  air  to  carry  them 
through  a  lew  days.  If  artificial  heat  can  be 
applied,  let  the  floors  and  walls  be  damped  in  the 
early  morning  and  at  midday,  and  syringe  plants  of 
Lobelia,  &c,  with  rain-water  in  the  early  morning. 
Remove  the  decayed  foliage  of  small-leafed  plants, 
and  lightly  prick  over  the  pans  with  a  pointed  bit 


of  stick.  If  mildew  is  seen,  apply  flowersof-sulphur, 
and  let  no  cold  draughts  reach  the  plants.  Verbenas 
are  especially  prone  to  mildew  if  exposed  to  cold 
air.  For  damping-off,  use  charcoal  powder,  and 
keep  the  plants  nearer  the  glass  and  the  light. 
For  killing  green-fly,  fumigate  the  houses  on  a  calm 
moist  day,  and  if  the  smoke  escapes  through  the 
laps,  syringe  the  outside  of  the  roof  with  water. 

The  Hardy  Fernery. — At  this  season  many  Ferns 
will  have  lost  their  fronds  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
hardier  species,  these  may  be  cut  off,  but  those  of 
the  rather  tender  species,  a  few  may  be  tied 
over  the  crowns  as  protection  against  frost.  The 
soil  may  be  raked  over,  and  a  coating  of  fresh 
sandy  leaf-mould  spread  on  it.  Ferns  do  best  in 
half  shade  where  evaporation  is  slow,  and  in  making 
a  new  fernery  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  a 
fernery  should  be  in  shadow  for  at  the  least 
some  part  of  the  day.  Running  water  conducted 
through  it  affords  humidity,  and  conduces  to  cool- 
ness. Stone,  especially  sand  and  freestone,  are 
better  materials  than  tree-stumps  in  constructing  a 
fernery,  as  the  latter  soon  decay.  For  filling-in  on 
a  fernery,  loam  or  peat  with  much  sand  makes  a 
good  compost ;  and  good  drainage  must  be  secured. 

Pruning  Deciduous  Shrubs. — The  weather  being 
generally  favourable  for  out-of-door  work,  pruning 
may  be  pushed  on  with.  Overgrown  shrubs,  or 
those  which  are  encroaching  on  neighbouring  shrubs 
of  rarer  species,  may  at  this  season  be  reduced  in 
size,  and  in  some  instances  cut  down  to  within 
3  feet  of  the  ground  ;  care  being  taken  in  the  case 
of  worked  plants  not  to  cut  below  the  graft.  Lilacs 
in  variety,  Cornus  of  species,  Symphoricarpus, 
purple-leaved  Hazel,  Elder,  and  Cratiegus,  often 
require  this  sort  of  treatment.  If  plants  of 
Weigela,  Ribes,  Deutzia,  shrubby  Honeysuckle, 
Philadelphus,  Berberis,  Colutea,  purple  Corylus, 
Althaja  frutex,  Viburnum,  Crataegus,  Spiraeas,  and 
Rubus,  were  planted  this  autumn,  make  the  soil 
or  the  roots  firm  by  trampling  it  when  dry  on  the 
surface. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  brilliant  plants  will 
now  be  generally  getting  past  their  best,  though 
when  grown  in  a  cool,  dry,  light  house,  flowers 
will  be  produced  more  or  less  during  the  entire 
winter.  In  order  to  economise  space,  the  stock 
may  at  this  season  be  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers  oy  throwing  away  the  least  distinct  and 
free  -  flowering  varieties,  additions  of  improved 
varieties  being  made  in  the  spring.  It  often 
happens  when  flowering  is  over  that  the  plants  do 
not  receive  the  required  amount  of  water,  and  are 
enfeebled  by  being  crowded  together.  The  soil  in 
the  pots  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  ample 
ventilation,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°, 
afforded  the  plants,  keeping  them  near  the  glass, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  well-ripened  shoots  as 
cuttings  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  February. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  success  principally 
depends,  it  being  useless  to  commence  with  soft 
cuttings.  Plants  not  required  for  propagating- 
purposes  will,  after  a  period  of  rest,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  manures  when  growth  recommencas, 
flower  again  profusely  during  the  spring  months. 

Hardy  Forcing  Plants. — The  potting-up  of  these 
plants  should  now  be  finished  ;  and  while  mild 
weather  continues,  the  plants  will  be  better  if 
placed  outside.  The  first  potted  Lilacs  should  now 
be  started,  an  early  vinery  or  a  Peach-house  being 
a  suitable  place  before  removing  them  to  the 
forcing-house.  Afford  but  little  water  till  the  roots 
become  active,  but  syringe  the  tops  frequently. 
The  earliest  batch  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  single 
Hyacinths,  and  Van  Thol  Tulips  will  now  be  ready 
for  moving  into  heat,  making  up  potfuls  of  the 
latter  as  the  bulbs  come  into  flower,  always  re- 
moving them  to  cooler  quarters  before  the  flowers 
become  fully  developed.  Border  Narcissus  should 
be  brought  on  in  a  cool  house,  as  much  of  their 
beauty  for  conservatory  decoration  depends  on 
their  being  well  furnished  with  foliage. 

Miscellaneous. — Campanula  pyramidalis  in  pots 
may  be  placed  under  glass,  for  the  plants,  although 
quite  hardy,  are  injured  by  heavy  rains  and  cold 
winds.  Montbretias  in  pots  also  place  inside, 
where  severe  frost  cannot  reach  them.  Francoa 
seedlings  may  be  removed  to  5-inch  pots,  using  a 
light,  sandy  soil  for  them.  They  do  not  require 
large  pots  nor  rich  soil,  the  flower-stems  often  grow 
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fasciated   in  such.     Divide  old  plants,  and  pot-olY 
rooted  offsets. 

Tht  Stove. — The  night  temperature  may  now  for 
the  space  of  rive  or  six  weeks  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  65  ,  for  an  ordinary  mixed  collection 
of  plants.  Lower  the  blinds  on  frosty  nights,  or 
when  cold  winds  blow  ;  and  in  very  severe 
weather  a  temperature  'J  or  .'!°  lower  than  that, 
indicated  is  better  for  the  plants  than  much  heat 
in  the  pipes.  See  that  the  evaporatingpans  are 
filled  with  water,  and  paths  are  damped  down  the 
last  thing  at  night. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  CllArMAU,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Herbs.— Spear  Mint  may  now  be  lifted  from 
established  beds  and  placed  in  boxes  or  pots,  and 
stood  in  cold  pits  till  wanted  for  forcing.  Where 
much  Mint  is  forced,  it  is  prudent  to  plant  a  piece 
of  land  annually  for  this  special  purpose.  Young 
Mint  makes  by  far  the  quicker  and  finer  growth, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  forcing.  Some 
of  the  potted  or  boxed  roots  should  be  put  into  the 
forcing-house  forthwith.  Whether  forced  or  not, 
afford  the  roots  enough  moisture  as  will  preserve 
them  in  a  healthy  state.  If  some  of  the  roots  are 
covered  with  bracken  or  short  litter,  the  herb  will 
be  obtainable  early  in  the  spring. 

Chervil. — Sowings  may  be  made  in  boxes  now, 
and  early  in  the  new  year.  Should  the  stock  of 
dried  Tarragon  be  insufficient  to  last  throughout 
the  winter,  a  few  roots  may  be  lifted  and  treated 
like  Spear  Mint. 

Basil  may  be  raised  from  sowings  made  at  this 
date  and  subsequently,  sowing  not  on  rich  soil,  but 
on  sandy  loam,  and  thinly,  as  the  plant  is  very 
liable  to  damp  off. 

Salads  under  Glass.— Thin  is  no  small  item  when, 
besides  Lettuce  and  Endive,  Mustard,  Cress,  &c, 
are  needed.  The  later  sowings  of  Eadishes  have 
done  well  this  year  out  of-doors,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  frost,  and  with  mats  supported  by  hoops 
the  supply  should  last  till  the  new  year.  Prepara- 
tions for  frequent  small  sowings  indoor  should  be 
made,  and  while  mild  weather  lasts  a  temperature 
of  50°  will  be  easily  maintained  in  which  to  start 
the  seeds.  After  December.  G0°  will  be  necessary. 
The  Radish  runs  to  leaves  if  kept  in  tempeiatures 
higher  than  50°  to  60°.  A  rich  soil  should  be  used, 
in  order  to  induce  quick  growth.  Apply  water 
daily  till  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  for  consump- 
tion. Although  in  warm  districts  sowings  in  the 
open  may  still  be  made,  it  is  not  a  method  which 
pays  for  the  trouble.  If  the  beds  are  covered  in 
frosty  weather,  early  crops  may  be  obtained,  but 
the  birds  usually  devour  much  of  the  seed,  and 
slugs  do  great  damage  unless  wood-ashes  or  soot  are 
constantly  and  freely  used. 

Chicory  and  Dandelion. — A  few  roots  of  each  may 
be  placed  in  the  Mushroom-house. 

Lettuce  and  Endive.—  Lift  all  plants  still  in  the 
open  quarters,  and  place  them  in  frames  or  boxes, 
and  store  the  latter  till  wanted  in  a  Peach-house. 
To  blanch  them,  place  flower-pots  over  them.  Those 
in  frames  should  receive  water  occasionally,  pouring 
it  on  the  soil  and  not  on  the  plants.  In  mild 
weather  tilt  the  lights  the  whole  day.  If  sings  are 
troublesome  in  the  frames,  sprinkle  the  soil  with 
soot,  keeping  it  off  the  plants. 

Onions. — When  the  gardeners  cannot  work  out- 
of-doors,  let  them  sort  the  Onions  in  store,  removing 
decaying  and  unsound  bulbs,  and  spreading  the 
stock  out  thinly,  if  there  is  space  to  do  so.  An 
Onion-store  should  be  cool  and  dry. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wig  tx 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Bast  Sheen,  S.W. 
Oncidium  aggreaatum.  —This  plant  seldom  retains 
its  vigour  for  any  length  of  time  under  cultivation, 
owing  probably  to  deficient  sunlight  and  sunheat, 
fluctuating  temperatures,  and  its  excessively  flori'- 
ferous  nature.  The  plants  should  at  this  season 
be  placed  where  the  fullest  amount  of  sunlight  is 
obtainable  and  the  warmth  is  considerable,  water 
being  applied  at  long  intervals  of  time  by  dipping 
the  pot  or  basket  to  half  its  depth  in  tepid  rain- 
water, so  that  neither  the  pseudo-bulbs  nor  the 
whole  of  the  rotting  materials  be  wetted. 

Oncidium  cheirophorum  having  gone  out  of  bloom 
should  be  suspended  or  placed  on  a  shelf  in   the 


warmer  part  of  a  cool  Orchid-house,  and  no  water 
should  be  applied  to  it  so  long  as  its  tiny  pseudo- 
bulbs  keep  plump. 

Oncidium  macrantlium,  O.  lamelligerum,  0. 
loxense,  O.  serratum,  and  others  of  the  section. — The 
flower-scapes  are  now  being  formed,  anil  to  obviate 
any  injury  being  done  to  them  three  or  more  stakes 
should  be  fixed  in  the  pots,  to  which  the  spikes 
may  be  tied.  The  cool  and  moist  conditions  under 
which  they  are  best  grown  do  away  with  the  need 
of  much  water,  although  when  the  materials  appear 
dry  water  must  be  afforded.  All  cool  Oncidiums 
suffer  less  at  this  season  from  a  long  period  of 
drought  than  from  too  much  water,  the  weather 
not  favouring  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Eulophiella  Elisahetha. — To  this  species  warmth 
and  light  are  essential,  but  not  in  excess,  or  loss  of 
flower-spikes  may  occur.  The  temperature  should 
range  at  about  65°,  and  such  conditions  as  suit 
Phala;nopsis  at  this  season  are  suitable  for  Eulo- 
phiella. The  flower-spikes  will  soon  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  partially  developed  growths,  and  a 
piece  of  glass  may  be  placed  beneath  each,  in  order 
to  avert  all  risk  of  the  spikes  damping  off.  Keep 
the  compost  moderately  moist. 

Phalanopsis. — The  species  which  flower  in  the 
winter,  namely,  Aphrodite,  amabilis,  Stuartiana, 
Schilleriana,  and  the  natural  hybrids  Casta,  leucor- 
i  Inula,  and  intermedia,  do  uot  succeed  where  smoky 
fogs  prevail,  though  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, the  plants  themselves  do  not  greatly  suffer. 
Good  Bpikes  should  be  removed  from  the  plants 
when  the  flowers  have  opened,  the  plants  being 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  consistent  with  plumpness 
in  every  part.  Humidity  being  abundant,  it  is 
surprising  for  how  long  a  time  these  plants  will 
remain  in  health  without  water  being  applied.  On 
the  contrary,  a  mass  of  soddened  spbagnum-moss 
about  the  roots  aod  much  moisture  in  the  air  will  be 
sure  to  work  harm.  All  rank-growing  moes  should 
be  taken  off  the  pots  before  the  winter  begins.  P. 
Esmeralda,  antennifera,  Buyssoniana,  and  Lowii, 
being  semi-deciduous,  should  be  kept  dry  for  some 
time  before  any  water  is  afforded.  The  species, 
P.  violacea,  Luddemanniana,  speciosa,  Mannii, 
Maria,  Boxalli,  and  others  of  this  section,  suffer 
but  little  from  a  restricted  quantity  of  water,  and 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
house,  excepting  Mannii  and  Boxalli,  which  require 
less  warmth  than  any  others.  Green-leaved  Pha- 
lanopsis may  be  more  densely  shaded  than  those 
with  mottled  leaves,  but  at  this  season  this  is  an 
item  of  little  importance. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  "Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Apples  and  Pears. — In  many  private  gardens  the 
forms  of  trees  preferred  are  the  bush,  pyramid, 
espalier,  and  cordon.  The  bush  is  a  favourite  with 
gardeners,  as,  besides  cropping  well  under  proper 
cultivation,  the  bushes  take  up  less  space  and  throw 
less  shade  than  standards  ;  moreover,  the  fruit  is 
gathered  easily.  The  espalier  is  favoured  by  many 
as  useful  for  making  dividing  lines  and  screens  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  Cordons,  either  upright  or 
obliquely  trained  to  wire  trellises  answer  well,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  system.  Ribston  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippins  yield  fruits  of  extra  fine  quality 
when  grown  thus.  The  pruning  of  the  foregoing 
may  be  performed  at  a  convenient  time,  the  earlier 
the  better,  and  then  so  soon  as  the  trees  are  cleansed 
the  borders  may  be  manured  and  lightly  dug  over. 
Whether  little  or  much  pruning  has  to  be  done 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  attention  the  trees 
have  received  during  the  summer,  for  if  the  stopping 
of  young  shoots  was  carried  out,  the  pruning 
resolves  itself  into  the  shortening  of  any  spurs 
of  undue  length,  the  thinning  of  spurs  where 
crowded,  and  the  tipping  or  shortening  of  the 
leading  shoot,  as  the  case  may  demand.  The  shorten- 
ing of  spurs  should  not  be  carried  out  on  varieties 
which  naturally  form  their  fruit-buds  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  of  which  Potts'  seedling,  and  Gas- 
coigne's  Seedling  Apples,  and  Marie  Louise  and 
Alexandre  Lambre  Pears  are  examples.  These 
should  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit  and  then  be 
shortened  or  removed. 

Bushes. — If  summer  pruning  was  neglected,  all 
spurs  should  be  shortened  to  three  or  tour  buds, 
and  if  the  spurs  are  very  numerous,  remove  many 
of  them  entirely,  and  deal   with  the  leading  shoot 


as  already  directed.  Where  the  branches  are 
crowded  together  remove  a  few  of  them,  so  as  to 
let  in  sun  and  air.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
prefer  bushes  to  pyramids.  In  a  well-trained  bush 
the  centre  should  be  open,  and  the  blanches  stand 
at  a  good  distance  apart  ;  and  as  a  consequence  each 
branch  becomes  clothed  with  fruit-spurs.  In  the 
case  of  a  pyramid,  the  needful  amount  of  training 
and  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  stem,  prevents  the 
branches  being  disposed  in  open  order  as  in  a  bush. 

Espaliers  and  Cordons. — Established  trees  should 
be  pruned  in  so  far  as  the  spurs  and  leaders  go, 
dealing  with  them  according  as  circumstances  may 
dictate.  Young  trees  which  have  not  covered  the 
trellis  should  be  pruned  so  that  extension  may  be 
accomplished  within  as  few  years  as  possible.  Let 
particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  pruning  of  young; 
bushes  and  pyramids  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
when  thinning  and  regulating  the  shoots,  no  more 
than  are  necessary  should  be  left  to  form  the 
ground  -  work  of  the  tree.  The  central  shoot  of 
pyramids  should  be  left  for  vertical  extension, 
topping  it  somewhat.  No  central  stem  is  needed 
by  a  bush.  Cut  back  superfluous  sboots  to  four 
buds  to  form  spurs,  but  defer  shortening  the  others 
for  the  present,  as  these  shoots  will  eventually 
become  the  main  branches,  and  the  shortening  of 
them  is  best  done  when  they  have  been  trained 
into  their  proper  positions. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbecu 
Abbey,  "Worksop. 
Early  Figs. — With  permanently  planted  out 
Eigs  in  succession-houses  at  command,  the  earliest 
one  may  now  be  started.  With  favourable 
weather,  and  the  command  of  plenty  of  heat, 
fruits  will  be  ripe  in  the  month  of  May,  succeeding, 
the  pot-trees.  It  is  of  importance  to  afford  warmth 
to  the  border,  in  order  to  quicken  the  action  of  the 
roots,  and  this  is  usually  effected  with  fermenting 
materiil,  about  1-J  ft.  in  depth,  put  on  the  top  of 
the  border,  care  beiDg  taken  not  to  let  violently- 
heated  materials  touch  the  main  stem.  This 
bed  should  be  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  stable 
litter  and  tree-leaves.  The  materials  should  be 
turned  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
heating  occurring.  The  warmth  from  the  bed, 
and  the  ammonia  given  off,  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  fruit  and  trees  in  the  earlier  stages.  Syringe 
the  trees  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
about  'J.30,  and  always  allow  the  trees  to  get  dry 
for  a  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  first  fortnight  a  temperature  of  50°  at 
night  and  55°  by  day  will  suffice.  In  mild  and 
sunny  weather  let  air  be  afforded,  as  nothing  tends 
more  to  cause  fruit-dropping  than  an  ill-ventilated 
houBe.  In  such  a  place  leaf-growth  is  developed 
too  rapidly,  and  the  fruit  is  deprived  thereby  of 
the  proper  amount  of  nutriment.  When  the  fruits 
are  of  the  size  of  full  grown  Walnuts,  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  remove  the  lermenting  materials,  enough 
being  allowed  to  remain  to  form  a  mulch,  and 
afford  protection  to  the  roots  just  under  the 
surface. 

Late  Fig-houses. — Let  all  pruning  and  training 
be  finished  forthwith,  and  root-prune  any  over- 
gross  trees,  exercising  much  care  in  doing  so,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  size  and  age  of  the  trees. 
The  operation  should  be  begun  at  the  least  6  feet 
distant  from  the  stem,  the  old  soil  being  removed, 
all  small  roots  preserved  uninjured,  and  the 
stronger  roots  followed  up  to  within  about  li  foot 
of  the  stem,  at  which  point  they  should  be  severed 
with  a  knife.  Use  good  loam,  of  middling  adhe- 
siveness, mortar  rubble,  and  crushed  bones  ;  lay 
out  the  roots  evenly,  and  at  various  levels,  afford 
water,  make  firm,  and  finish  with  a  mulch. 

Cherries. — The  slower  the  Cherry  is  forced  at  the 
first  the  more  certainty  there  will  be  of  a  good  crop- 
of  fruit  being  obtained.  Where  ripe  fruits  are 
wanted  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  the 
Cherry-house  may  now  be  closed  at  night  and  on 
cold  days,  but  no  fire-heat  applied  unless  frosts- 
occur,  a  temperature  of  40"  to  45°  being  sufficient 
to  keep  the  trees  gently  moving.  Afford  ventila- 
tion freely  when  the  outside  temperature  is  above 
50°.  Crossness  in  the  Cherry  is  always  a  danger, 
and  trees  in  this  coudicion  should  be  lifted  with  a. 
ball  of  earth  and  replanted  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
without  risk  to  the  ensuiDg  crop  of  fruit.  If 
annual  or  biennial  lifting  is  practiced,  the  trees 
will  have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  wreaths  of 
blossom- buds. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Cetters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  Twt  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
Dec.  18.  J      mitteej  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
(     minster. 


SALES. 

MONDAY,  Deo.  17.— Border  Plants,  Roses,  Lilies,  and  Dutch 

Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
WEDNESDAY,   Dec.    19.— Palms  from    Ghent,   Araucarias, 

Roses,  Liliums  from  Japan,  Dutch  Bulbs,  «fcc.,at  Stevens' 

Rooms. 
THURSDAY,   Dec.   20.— Dutch   Bulbs,   Continental  Plants, 

Roses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms  — Herbaceous 

and  Border  Plants,   Carnations,   Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,   at 

Stevens'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY,  Dec.  21.— Imported  and  Establishsd  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 398'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— December  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Mai.  57° ;  Min.  51°. 

December  13 — Dull,  rain,  warm. 
Provinces. — December   12   (6    p.m.):   Max.    54°,    Home 
Counties;  Min.,  47°,  ohetland. 


Fruit  Industry     A  few  years   since,   information 
in  as  to  fruit-growing  in  the   auri- 

West  Australia.  fer0iis  colony,  as  some  term  West 
Australia,  was  very  meagre,  simply  because 
there  was  little  to  report  upon — orchards  here 
and  vineyards  there,  with  occasional  visits  from 
experts  from  other  colonies  ;  the  work  of  import- 
ing in  large  quantities  going  on  side  by  side 
with  endeavours  to  substitute  home-grown  for 
exterior  supplies.  Year  by  year  the  imports 
have  given  way  before  the  well-directed  and 
(plucky  efforts  of  intelligent  enterprise,  and 
to-day  we  learn  from  a  just-published  report 
that  there  are  something  over  4,000  individuals 
engaged  in  Vine  and  fruit-growing  in  the 
colony.  Large  numbers  of  new  varieties  of 
Vines  have  been  imported  from  France  and  the 
United  States.  The  Vines  include  some  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  French  wine  Grapes  and 
table  Grapes  from  California,  and  also  of 
phylloxera-resisting  varieties. 

Pippin  fruit  still  retains  the  lead  among  the 
fruit  crops  of  the  colony— a  fact  due  to  the 
•extraordinary  suitability  of  the  colony  to  the 
production  of  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces  ;  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  Western  Australia,  unlike  the 
Eastern  colonies,  is  still  absolutely  free  from 
•the  Codlin-moth.  As  to  the  importation  of 
fruit-trees  and  plants,  the  colonial  horticultural 
expert  makes  the  following  remarks: — "This 
year  again,  and  to  a  much  more  noticeable 
extent  than  the  previous  year,  the  returns  show 
a,  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  fruit 
imported.  There  was  in  1898,  as  compared 
with  1807,  a  decrease  of  6,592  cases  ;  in  1899, 
when  compared  with  1898,  the  decrease  was 
three  times  as  large,  or  18,531  cases.  The 
decrease  is  noticeable  in  all  classes  of  fruit 
except  Cherries  (530  cases),  Gooseberries  (209 
■cases),  and  Rhubarb  (59  cases).  The  importa- 
tion  of  Grapes,  which   in   1897   amounted   to 


1,804  cases,  was  only  normal  in  1899,  consisting 
of  22  cases.  Apricots,  of  which  380  were 
introduced  in  1898,  came  down  to  189  cases 
last  year.  Of  the  other  fruits  in  proportion, 
and  notably  Orange3,  Plum,  and  Passion-fruit, 
the  number  of  cases  imported  last  year  was 
only  half,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
season. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of 
fruit-trees  and  plants  is  considered,  although 
there  is  an  increase  of  44,585  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  this  increase  is  in  reality 
fictitious,  being  more  than  accounted  for  by 
a  decrease  of  113,301  in  the  importation  of 
Vine-cuttings,  together  with  a  few  hundreds 
of  Apricots,  Mulberries,  and  Almonds.  We 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  Apple-trees  imported — 9,009  ; 
Lemons,  11,054  ;  Oranges,  10,506  ;  Pears,  5,599  ; 
not  to  speak  of  Cherries,  Figs,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  small  fruit,  and  others,  which  altogether 
show  an  increase  of  23,000,  when  compared 
with  1898. 

From  these  figures  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  importation  of  fruit  is  decreasing,  and 
and  as  the  population  is  increasing,  and  prices 
are  lower,  the  local  production  of  fruit  must  be 
progressing  rapidly.  The  importation  of  fruit- 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing,  and  as 
the  resources  of  the  local  nurseries  were  also 
severely  taxed  last  year,  it  is  natural  to  infer 
that  the  acreage  under  fruit-trees  during  1899 
must  have  been  materially  increased. 

Several  consignments  of  fruit  have  reached 
London  from  Perth,  some  having  been  sent  as 
common  cargo,  the  chances  of  success  for  this 
class  of  shipment  being  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  considerably 
less  than  that  sent  from  the  Eastern  colonies. 


%*  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1901.  In  order  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  sJiall  be  obliged 
if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming 
year. 

Linnean  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  December  20, 
1900,  at  S  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : 

1.  ."On  the  Structure  and  Habits  of  the  Ammo  - 
charides,"  by  Mr.  Arnold  T.  Watson,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

2.  "  The  Flora  of  Vavau,  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands," 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Burkill,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.  3.  "  Warn- 
ing Colours  in  Insects,"  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.LS. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  and  Orchid  Com- 
mittees will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  IS,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  at  noon. 
The  Scientific  Committee  will  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
The  show  will  last  from  1  to  4  p.m.  An  election 
of  new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  3  P.M. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural SOCIETY." — A  double  part  has  just  been 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks. 
The  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  some  of 
the  papers  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of 
permanent  value.  The  part  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  reprints  from  the  horticultural  papers,  and 
there  are  three  excellent  portraits  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary.  The  tail-pieces  are 
mostly  poor  and  apropos  of  nothing,  and  would  in 
our  opinion  be  better  omitted. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
official  business,  will  be  held  at  S4,  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  S.G.,  Paris,  at  half-past  2  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  December  27. 


SEED  Catalogue.  —  The  Directors  of  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  have  issued 
their  catalogue  of  seeds  available  for  exchange. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  M.  le  Directeur  du 
Museum,  57,  Rue  Cuvier,  Paris. 

A  Wonderful  Iris.— Mr.  Peter  Barr  writes 
to  us  from  Victoria,  regarding  a  new  German  Iris 
staged  by  Miss  Love  at  a  local  show: — "Those 
who  visited  the  Tatura  show  on  Wednesday, 
October  17,  must  have  seen  Iris  Painted  Beauty. 
It  was  conspicuous  in  the  fine,  but  crowded,  box  of 
cut  flowers  staged  by  Miss  Love,  of  Tatura,  and 
was,  during  the  day,  the  cynosure  of  the  exhibits. 
Its  beauty  was  of  a  very  exceptional,  marked,  and 
distinct  character.  An  expert  gave  it  aB  his 
opinion  that  no  Iris  of  so  much  refined  beauty  had 
ever  before  been  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  commonly  known  as  German 
Iris.     The  flower  is  pure  white. 

Large  Shipment  of  Apples. — We  learn 
from  Boston,  U.S.A.,  that  some  two  or  three 
weeks  since  the  largest  shipment  of  Apples  on 
record  was  made  from  that  port  for  Liverpool. 
This  shipment  consisted  of  28,285  barrels  of 
all  the  best  varieties  suited  for  the  Christmas 
market. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — We  are  desired 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  (Hon.  Sec.)  to  state  that  a 
committee  meeting  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  Club  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
on  Tuesday,  December  18,  at  2  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants.— This 
very  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  body  held  their 
customary  annual  dinner  in  F.  &  F.'s  rooms,  129, 
Princes  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  7th  inst. 

Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.— The 
retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  F.L  S., 
F.Z  S.,  from  the  position  of  Technical  Adviser  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  haB  led  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  the  Board  obtains 
technical  advice  on  questions  relating  to  agricul- 
tural botany  and  economic  zoology  ;  and  it  has  now 
been  arranged  that  the  scientific  and  expert  assist- 
ance required  by  the  Board  in  connection  with 
these  subjects  shall  be  furnished  respectively  by  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  and  by  the  Natural 
History  Departments,  South  Kensington. 

"Botanical    Magazine."  —  The   December 

number    contains     coloured     illustrations    of     the 
following  plants  :  — 

Adesmia  boronioides,  Hook,  f.,  t.  7748. — A  dwarf 
hardy  evergreen  from  Patagonia,  more  or  less 
densely  covered  with  viscid  glands,  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves,  pinnae  rounded,  crenate ;  flowers 
yellow,  pea-shaped,  in  terminal  racemes,  each 
flower  about  half  an  inch  long. 

Dasylirion  quadrangulatuw.,  S.  Watson,  t.  7749. 
— A  Mexican  species  with  a  contracted  stem,  from 
which  issues  a  dense  tuft  of  long  (2  feet)  linear 
quadrangular  leaves.  Panicle  many- flowered,  on  a 
long  central  stalk ;  bracts  6  to  8  inches  long, 
ovate  acuminate,  spathaceous,  deciduous  ;  flowers 
greenish,  small ;  ovary  deeply  three-winged,  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long. 

Dendrobium  spectabile,  Miquel,  t.  7747. — A  New 
Guinea  species,  figured  from  Mr.  Bennett  Poe's 
garden.  See  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1899,  ii., 
491,  f.  162. 

Matthiola  coronopifolia,  De  Candolle,  t.  775C. — 
A  cruciferous  perennial  withpinnately-lobed  leaves, 
covered  with  hoary  down  ;  flowers  rather  more 
than  an  inch  across,  in  terminal  racemes  ;  petals 
spreading,  undulate,  violet.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Sicily. 

Passifiora  capsularis,  Linnaaus,  t.  7751. — A  pink- 
flowered  species,  with  two-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  widely  divergent. 
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Cyclamen,  Abnormal  Forms  of.— The 
stem  of  a  Cyclamen  is  represented  by  the  globose 
■corm  from  which  leaves  and  flower-stalks  proceed. 
As  if  to  show  its  stem-like  character,  Cyclamens 
^sometimes  produce  erect  branches  bearing  leaves 
and  flowers,  completely  altering  the  character  of 
the  plant.  One  such  is  before  us,  which  was 
sent  us  by  a  correspondent  as  a  "tree  Cycla- 
men." The  central  stele  was  in  section  in  the 
form  of  an  unbroken  ring.  The  Cyclamen  shown 
■by  Mr.  Kek  at  the  last  meetin?  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  remarkable  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  petals,  which  were  all  free  to 


at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  the  angles  of  the  pentagon 
corresponding  to  the  sepals.  A  section  higher  up 
showed  five  petalline  bundles  alternating  with  the 
outer  ones.  Xumerous  smaller  bundles  originated 
by  chorisis  from  the  larger  ones. 

SUGAR  -  Beet.  —  The  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  very  valuable  account  of  the  numerous 
iosects  which  attack  the  Beet,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  combating  them.  The  report  is  written 
by  Dr  Stephen  Fokees,  the  State  Entomologist, 
and  is  a  model  of  what  such  reports  should  be. 


seen  by  Mr.  Elwes.  At  any  rate,  residents  in  the 
district  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  this  hand- 
some plant,  and  send  rhizomes  to  Mr.  Elwes, 
Colesborne,  Andoversford,  near  Cirencester ;  or 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  There  is,  it  appears, 
a  large  number  of  undescribed  species  still  to  be 
introduced. 

Baroness  Schroder —The  death  of  this 
lady  at  The  Dell,  Eoglefield  Green,  on  the  5th  inst., 
is  announced.  The  Baroness  was  in  her  seventy- 
third  year.  The  greatest  sympathy  will  be 
extended  to  the  Baron  in  his  bereavement. 


Fig.  136. — hardt  rhododendrons  at  tremocgh,  Cornwall,     (see  p.  410.) 


the  base.  The  stamens  were  absent,  but  the  ovary 
was  perfect.  This  was  no  mere  replacement  of 
stamens  by  petals,  as  the  additional  petals  were 
•very  numerous.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
come  flowers  of  precisely  similar  character,  together 
with  others  of  an  equally  remarkable  character. 
These  latter  flowers  were  flat,  nearly  circular  ;  the 
petals  distinct,  spreading,  white,  with  a  rosy-lilac 
blotch  at  the  base.  Within  the  first  row  of  petals 
was  a  second  row  like  the  outer  ones,  and  alter- 
nating with  them.  There  were  five  stamens,  alter- 
nate with  the  innermost  petals,  and  quite  detached 
from  the  corolla.  The  ovary  was  normal.  The 
tibro-vascular  bundles  were  arranged  in  a  pentagon 


HEDYCHIUM  ElweSII.— Mr.  Elwes  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  species  of  Hedychium  which  he  discovered 
in  company  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  in  1SS6,  near 
Bishop's  Falls,  Shillong,  Assam.  It  has  a  crimson 
flower  as  large  as  that  of  H.  Gardnerianum,  and  is  by 
far  the  finest  species  of  tbe  genus.  Mr.  Elwes  is 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  plant,  but  hitherto 
his  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful.  There  Beems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant,  as 
the  flowers  of  H  Elwesii  are  described  by  Baker  in 
the  Flora  of  British  India  as  yellow,  but  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  examination  of  dried  speci- 
mens. H.  Cathcarti  is  another  crimson-flowered 
species  growing  atShilloDg,  which  may  be  the  plant 


MR.  J.  H.  BURKILL,  an  assistant  in  the 
Herbarium  at  Kew,  and  formerly  in  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Watt, 
the  Reporter  of  Economic  Products,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  Calcutta,  and  will  leave  this 
country  in  January  next. 

Stock  -  taking  :     November.  —  The   great 

features  of  the  past  month's  trade  are  the  large 
increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the  imports, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  exports.  The 
imports  show  an  increased  value  of  £5,488,919, 
the  exports  have  increased  for  the  month  by  only 
£52,709.      The     total    value    of    the    imports    is 
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£49,733,730,  against  £44,244,811  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year ;  hence  the  increased 
value.  But  here  we  may  check  off  our  usual 
extracts  from  the  "summary"  table  for  the 
month  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

44,244,811 

40,733,730 

+  5,48S,919 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 

free * 

14,S62,986 

10,308,279 

+1.445,293 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

2,7S7,304 

2,924,874 

+137,570 

Raw    materials    for 
textile     manufac- 

tures          

7,130,831 

10,170,972 

+3,040,141 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry   industries 
and   manufactures 

5,17S,002 

5,171,637 

—6,965 

(A.)     Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,858,278 

1,731,301 

—120  977 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

105,736 

115,399 

+  9,663 

The  greatest  increase  is  in  Cotton— £3,850,729  ; 
then  cereals  and  food  stuffs  generally  Bhow  a  rise, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  a  rise  in  timber 
(over  £450,000).  Perhaps  not  quite  unconnected 
with  the  matter  of  "death  in  the  pot  "  (of  beer)  is 
the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  Hops  and  Tea 
imported  during  the  past  month  ;  and  the  children 
have  reason  to  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  the  great 
quantities  of  Christmas  wares  to  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  Santa  Claus.  Christmas  wares  are  to 
be  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  following  table 
relating  to  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  :  — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Bushels. 

Cwi. 

Value. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

£. 

+77,932 

Apples 

765,477 

574,443 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

Bananas...        bunches 

81,704 

+  35,352 

Grapes 

159,156 

130,405 

+49,082 

Lemons 

80,710 

75,403 

+14,083 

Nuts— Almonds  (cwt.) 

31,818 

26.09S 

+  16,661 

Others,  used  as  fruit 

(value)      

£120,756 

£159,112 

+3S  356 

Oranges 

732,921 

333,475 

—57,396 

Pears 

28.904 

34,711 

+  11,116 

Plums    

1,436 

45 

— tii-2 

Unenumerated 

104,331 

11,526 

—45,500 

Fruits,  dried  :— 

Currants,    home   con- 

sumption     ...    cwt. 

202,697 

78,531 

+7,011 

Raisins „ 

137.S30 

123,003 

—46,680 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

648,056 

716,368 

4  7,775 

Potatos cwt. 

1,351,808 

1,006,810 

+  220,266 

Tomatos           

36,906 

+  36,998 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 

merated   value 

£112,231 

£65,036 

-46,595 

Some  of  the  pluses  in  the  above  columns  are  very 
suggestive— our  readers  can  work  them  out  for  them- 
selves, Currants  included.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
anything  relative  to  the  new  subsidised  line  of  West 
Indian  fruit-ships  ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
the  effect  on  markets  here  and  on  the  prosperity  in  the 
colonies  in  question.  The  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  past  eleven  months  is  £267,839  334,  against 
£242,623,158,  or  an  increase  of  £25,217,176.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the — 

Exports 
prove  conclusively  to  us,  and  to  most  folks,  that  war 
is  a  great  enemy  to  industrial  progress.  But  for 
that,  our  figures  to-day  would  doubtless  have  been 
millions  in  excess  of  what  they  are.  Last  month 
the  value  of  exports  was  £24,624,649,  against 
£24,571,940  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
—or  a  gain  of  only  £52,709.  Coal  showed  a  very 
large  increase  in  value,  but  a  corresponding  fall  in 
the  value  of  ships  built  for  foreign  owners  cleared 
that  gain  off  the  slate,  and  so  the  matter  stands. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material 
awaiting  the  advent  of  peace  ready  for  exporta- 
tion :  meanwhile,  manufacturers  at  home  have  their 
hands  somewhat  tied  by  tbe  delay  incident  to  what 
is  termed  rounding  off  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  settlement  of  preliminaries  with  the 
Chiuese  authorities.  We  can  only  hope  for  an 
early  all-round  settlement,  and  then  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  figures.  The  exports  for  the  past 
eleven  months  foot  up  at  £267,839,334,  against 
£242,622,158— a  gain  of  £25,217,17e. 


RHODODENDRONS  at  TEEMOUGH. 

In  the  gardens  of  D.  H.  Shilson,  Esq.,  at 
Tremough,  Cornwall,  is  to  be  seen  the  most  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
and  hybrids  of  the  same  section,  in  the  British 
Isles.  Many  of  the  largest  specimens,  some  of 
which  have  attained  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  were 
raised  from  seed  brought  from  the  Himalayas  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
father  of  the  present  owner  of  Tremough.  Kew 
has  been  enriched  in  its  turn  by  a  fine  assortment 
of  Rhododendrons  from  the  Tremough  gardens, 
six  truckloads  of  large  bushes  having  been  lifted 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  and  safely  transported  to  the 
Temperate-house,  where  they  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  best  of  health  by  visitors  to  those  famous  metro- 
politan gardens  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  January  7,  1899, 
tig.  2).  At  Tremough,  near  the  southern  coast- 
line of  Cornwall,  the  robust  health  exhibited  by 
the  Rhododendrons  in  the  open  air  is  sufficient 
evidence  that,  in  that  equable  climate,  glass  pro- 
tection is  happily  unnecessary.  Peat  is  afforded 
when  planting,  but  the  seedlings  evidently  appre- 
ciate every  whit  as  much  the  subsoil  of  gravelly 
loam,  which  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  their 
spreading  rootlets.  In  order  that  full  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  charms  of  this  unique  garden, 
several  visits  during  the  spring  of  tbe  year  are 
requisite,  since  the  blooming  periods  of  the  various 
species  and  hybrids  are  not  simultaneous.  Perhaps 
the  finest  display  is  provided  during  the  month  of 
April,  when  hundreds  of  noble  Rhododendrons  are 
smothered  with  blossom.  These  chiefly  consist  of 
the  Himalayan  species,  together  with  innumerable 
hybrids. 

The  drive  to  the  house  is  edged  with  R.  ciliatum, 
backed  by  splendid  specimens  of  R.  arboreum  and 
others.  On  the  right,  towers  an  enormous  R. 
arboreum  roseum,  shown  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  illustrations  (tig.  136),  25  feet  in  height,  and 
30  feet  through.  The  trunk  of  this  giant  is,  a 
little  way  above  the  ground,  divided  into  three 
stems,  one  of  which  is  3  feet  in  circumference. 
On  the  left  hand  is  R.  arboreum  cinnamomeum 
and  on  the  right  a  hybrid  arbereum. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  tall  specimen 
of  R.  arboreum  roseum  fully  30  feet  in  height, 
while  examples  of  R.  arboreum  album  and  R. 
arboreum  cinnamomeum  exceed  20  feet  in  height  in 
some  instances,  the  latter  having  a  very  protracted 
season  of  bloom,  being  in  flower  for  two  months. 
The  largest  specimen  of  the  crimson-flowered  R. 
barbatum  is  15  feet  high  and  30  feet  through ; 
while  R.  Shilsoni,  a  hybrid  between  barbatum  and 
Thompson),  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Shilson,  is 
represented  by  several  fine  bushes.  The  flowers 
of  this  hybrid  are  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of 
R.  barbatum,  and  larger,  being  over  2  inches  in  ' 
diameter.  A  flesh-coloured  variety  of  R.  barbatum, 
15  feet  in  height  and  nearly  30  feet  through,  with 
beautifully-shaped  trusses  of  softly-tinted  blossoms, 
forms  a  most  attractive  picture  ;  while  the  scarlet- 
flowered  R.  fulgens,  10  feet  in  diameter,  R. 
ciliatum,  of  which  species  the  largest  example  is 
6  feet  in  height  and  17  feet  through,  the  magenta- 
hued  R.  niveum,  that  takes  its  specific  name  from 
the  white  reverse  of  its  leaf,  and  is  represented 
by  a  bush  15  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
R.  argenteum,  Pi.  Cunninghami,  bearing  very 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  and  the  hybrid  Mrs. 
Henry   Shilson,    with    enormous    trusses    of    soft 


pink  bells  of  great  size,  are,  one  and  all,  objects  of 
great  beauty  and  interest. 

Hybridising  has  been  consistently  carried  on 
ever  since  the  time  that  the  late  Mr.  Shilson 
started  his  collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  ; 
and  tbe  head-gardener,  Mr.  R.  Gill,  is  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  numerous  lovely  hybrids  of  his 
own  raising.  At  the  date  of  my  visit,  many  of 
these  were  blooming  for  the  first  time,  amongst 
them  was  a  batch  of  Thompsoni  hybrids  bearing 
handsome  flowers,  a  barbatum  seedling  with  a  fine 
conical  truss  of  rose-pink  blooms  splashed  with 
crimson,  the  petals  being  much  reflexed  and  of 
great  substance  ;  a  seedliug  arboreum,  white  with 
rose  spots  ;  another,  flesh-tinted,  and  a  third  un- 
named arboreum  seedling  bearing  large  flowers  of 
a  light  pink  hue,  profusely  spotted,  tbe  individual 
blooms  being  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter.  Many 
other  seedlings  equally  worthy  of  note  with  those 
above  mentioned  were  comprised  in  the  collection, 
but  the  time  at  my  disposal  admitted  of  but  a 
cursory  view. 

All  the  species  and  hybrids  above  enumerated 
were  in  full  bloom  in  the  third  week  of  April,  and 
are  at  their  best  at  a  considerably  earlier  period  in 
less  backward  seasons  than  the  past  spring.  Later 
on,  other  and  even  nobler  species  reveal  their 
beauties,  amongst  these  being  the  queen  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, R.  Griffithianum,  R.  Aucklandiof  gardens. 
Of  this  glorious  plant  the  largest  specimen  is 
15  feet  in  height,  and  13  feet  through,  and  is, 
in  its  flowering  season,  a  perfect  cloud  of  white, 
it  having  during  the  past  season  borne  over 
400  bloom  trusses.  The  individual  blossoms  are 
from  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  produced 
in  clusters  of  from  four  to  eight.  In  the  bud 
state  they  are  of  a  pinkish  tint,  but  are  pure 
white  when  expanded,  and  very  sweetly  scented 
(see  Gard.  Chron.,  November  24,  18S4,  fig.  113). 
The  leaves  are  noble  in  form,  and  are  often  10  in. 
in  length.  There  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  a  pink 
form  of  Aucklandi,  and  a  hybrid  between  Auck 
landi  and  Thompsoni.  There  are  several  large 
examples  of  R.  Falconeri,  the  finest  of  which  is 
15  feet  in  height,  and  2S  feet  through  ;  while  R. 
Dalhousia?,  R.  campanulatnm,  R.  Standishi,  R. 
campy locarpum,  R.  cinnabarinum,  R.  Roylei,  K. 
Gibsoni,  and  R.  Hodgsoni  are  also  well  represented. 

In  the  most  exposed  situations  the  hardier  sec- 
tion of  Rhododendrons,  introduced  at  a  far  more 
recent  date  than  the  Himalayan  species,  which  are 
ill-adapted  to  such  sites,  have  been  planted,  and 
are  doing  well. 

In  the  conservatory,  amongst  a  fine  collection  of 
flowering  plants,  were  Rhododendron  albescens, 
with  large,  widespread,  fragrant  blossoms  of  snow- 
white  ;  R.  fragrantissimum,  R.  Lady  Alice  Fitz- 
william,  R.  Sesterianum,  and  R.  Williamsii ;  also 
the  handsome,  brilliant  red  Camellia  Mathotiana. 

In  the  open,  Camellias  grow  like  Willows,  and 
splendid  bushes  meet  the  sight  on  every  side. 
Azalea  indica  also  flourishes  in  the  most  robust  of 
health,  and  a  long  and  wide  bank  is  covered  with 
the  white  variety  which  blooms  profusely  in  the 
late  spring. 

At  the  side  of  a  lawn,  on  a  bank  at  the  foot  of 
some  Elms  a  few  corms  of  Cyclamen  Coum  were 
planted  about  thirty  years  ago.  These  have  now 
spread  over  the  whole  bank,  and  across  the  gravel 
path  into  the  adjoining  tennis-lawn,  where,  though 
regularly  mown  down,  small  plants  are  to  be  found 
in  hundreds. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  extensive  alteration  in 
the  grounds  was  carried  out,  and  numerous  Coni- 
fers wereplanted.  Thesehave  made  finegrowth, and 
bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  features  of  the 
gardens,  Abies  nobilis,  A.  firma,  A.  Xordmanniana, 
Picea  polita,  and  others  already  providing  many 
symmetrical  specimens. 

Embothrium  coccineum,  a  subject  to  be  met  with 
in  every  garden  of  note  in  southern  Cornwall,  and. 
without  doubt  by  far  tbe  most  brilliant  of  all  spring- 
flowering  trees,  is  represented  by  several  healthy 
examples  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  Oct.  18,  1SS4,  fig.  SS, 
p.  480)  ;   while  fine  effects  are   afforded  by  large 
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T)eds  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  which  has  flowered  with 
unusual  abundance  this  season,  and  Arundo 
-conspicua. 

A  pretty  spring  picture  is  obtained  from 
'Daffodils  and  Tnteleia  uniflora  planted  on  grassy 
banks,  the  white  stars  of  the  latter  llower  quite 
hiding  the  Bward  beneath.  In  one  of  the  walled 
■kitchen  gardins,  used  for  the  most  part  as  a  nur- 
sery for  seedling  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  there 
was  a  fine  show  of  healthy  young  plants,  R  Auck- 
landi  and  R.  Falconeri  being  readily  recognisable 
amongst  them.  In  the  same  garden  Freesias  were 
in  fine  flower  in  the  open,  as  were  Persian  Cycla- 
mens, one  of  the  blooms  of  the  latter  that  I 
measured  being  4t  inches  in  diameter  across  the 
-extended  petals.  S.   W.  Fitzherbert. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  past  eight  days  have  been  exceptionally 
mild.  On  seven  of  them  the  highest  shade  tem- 
perature exceeded  50°.     Four  of  the  nights  were 


twelve  days  only  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  sunshine  a  day.  The  same  twelve  days 
were  very  humid,  the  mean  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  being  92  per 
cent.,  against  SO  per  cent.,  which  is  the  mean 
amount  for  that  hour  in  December.  E.  M.,  Berlc- 
hamsted,  December  11,  1900. 


Law   Notes. 

THE   BURGH  OF  LEITH    v.    WILLIAM 

McROBBIE. 
Ix  the  Sheriffs  Court  at  Leith,  E-linburgh,  on 
Tuesday,  11th  inst.,  Sheriff-Substitute  Maconocbie 
gave  judgment  in  a  case  raised  by  the  local 
authority  of  the  Burgh  of  Leith  against  William 
McRobbie.  The  local  authority  alleged  that 
McRobbie  was  using  certain  cellars  in  various  parts 
of  the  town  for  Mushroom-growing,  that  the 
cellars  were  in  proximity  to,  and  below  the  level  of 
dwelling  -  bouses,    and     coDtaiaed     accumulitions 


time,  and  mado  enquiries  at  the  neighbouring 
tenants  whether  they  had  to  complain  of  any 
odour  from  the  Mushroom  beds  ;  that  he  failed  to 
detect  any  himself  in  his  subsequent  visits,  and 
that  the  various  tenants  assured  him  they  had  no 
cause  to  complain.  Further,  he  reported  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  considered  that  the 
trade  of  Mushroom-growing  in  the  three  localities 
complained  of  was  carried  on  in  a  wholesome 
manner,  and  did  not  create  a  nuisance  as  alleged. 

Sheriff  Maconochie  has  now  assoilzied  McRobbie 
with  expenses.  The  matter  has  excited  consider- 
able local  interest. 


Plant  Notes. 

CROCUS  NIVEUS. 
I  know  no  reason  why  this  name  should  be  given 
to  C.  Marathonisius,  for  what  I  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,    Kew,   is  certainly   C.    Marathonisius   of 


Fig.  137. — tremoi'gh,  Cornwall,     (see  p.  440.) 


also  singularly  warm,  indeed,  warmer  than  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  seasonable  temperature  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  On  one  night  the  thermometer 
on  the  lawn  never  fell  lower  than  47°,  making  this 
the  warmest  night,  with  one  exception  (1S98),  as 
yet  recorded  here  in  the  same  month.  The  ground 
also  is  now  very  warm,  the  temperature  both  at 
i  foot  and  2  feet  deep  being  about  5°  in  excess  of 
the  December  average.  R.ain  has  fallen  on  all  but 
one  day  during  the  present  month,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  rather  more  than  an  inch.  In  the  same 
period  about  5  gallons  of  rain-water  have  come 
through  both  the  bare  and  turfed  soil  percolation 
-gauges.  During  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  wind, 
which  bad  been  previously  quite  light,  veered  from 
south  to  west,  and  in  a  few  tiours  was  blowing  with 
the  strength  of  a  gale.  At  midnight  the  record  for 
the  previous  hour  showed  a  mean  velocity  of 
SO  miles,  direction  W.N.W.  This  is  the  highest 
wind  that  has  been  experienced  here  since  March  24, 
1895.  On  the  10th  the  sun  shone  brightly  for  four 
hours,   but   the    average   record    for    the  previous 


varying  in  quantity  from  time  to  time  of  stable- 
manure,  which  persistently  polluted  the  atmos- 
phere with  gases  due  to  fermentation,  and  the 
soil  with  decomposing  organic  refuse,  and  that  the 
process  of  Mushroom-growing  as  carried  on  was  a 
nuisance,  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health 
within  the  meaning  of  section  16  of  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1S97,  sub-sections  1,  5, 
and  G. 

On  November  13  the  Sheriff-Substitute  refused 
McRobbie  a  proof,  and  remitted  the  matter  to  Sir 
Henry  D.  Littlejohn,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Edinburgh,  for  examination  and  report. 
Having  examined  the  place  where  the  manure  is 
prepared  or  "  sweetened  "  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  dwelling-houses,  and  the  three  cellars 
where  the  business  is  carried  on,  he  reported  that 
the  vaults  or  cellars  appeared  to  him  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  ;  that  he  could  detect  no 
objectionable  odour  either  within  or  without  the 
respective  premises  ;  that  he  had,  since  his  first 
examination,  inspected  the  localities  from  time  to 


Heldreich,  having  passed  through  the  author'3 
own  hands.  Mr.  Maw,  although  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  on  Crocus,  is  not  infallible  ;  and 
so  good  a  botanist  as  Professor  von  Heldreich  had 
certainly  reason  to  separate  this  from  C.  Boryi. 
Mr.  Maw  states  that  C.  Boryi  is  one  of  the  few 
Crocuses  having  white  anthers  ;  those  of  C.  Mara- 
thonisius are  yellow.  I  send  for  your  inspection 
blooms  of  Marathonisius,  and  of  the  pencilled 
variety  of  Boryi.  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


Trade  Notices. 


Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons. — The  old-established 
firm  of  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  seed  merchants  and 
nurserymen,  of  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  and 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  has  recently 
been  registered  as  a  private  limited  liability 
company.  It  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  of  the 
shares  to  the  public,  and  the  conversion  has  been 
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effected  principally  with  regard  to  family  arrange- 
ments, and  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the  extensive 
business  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  company. 

Removal.— Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Kilburn, 
wishes  it  made  known  that  he  has  removed  his 
warehouses  for  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Fertilisers,  &c,  to 
34,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  where  all  letters  should 
be  addressed.  The  retail  branch  will  be  conducted 
at  Kilburn  as  heretofore. 


Home  Correspondence. 


LABELS  AT  KEW.—  The  brief  but  appreciative 
note  on  labels  in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper 
opens  up  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  might 
at  first  appear,  and  many  of  your  readers  must 
heartily  join  with  you  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  carry  out  this,  and  in  fact  all  the  other  details  of 
these  world-famous  gardens.  Thoroughness  appears 
to  be  the  keynote  at  Kew,  and  permeates  all 
departments  alike ;  so  that  the  most  remote  corner 
or  the  most  apparently  trivial  detail  gives  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  to  the  observant  visitor  to  this 
temple  of  Flora.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  these  gardens  several  times,  I  cannot  help 
frequently  contrasting  this  praiseworthy  attention 
to  the  detail  of  labelling  with  the  perfunctory 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  some  other 
botanic  gardens.  Though  there  is  every  appear- 
ance that  this  has  in  some  gardens  at  one  time 
been  well  seen  to,  as  attested  by  the  many  more 
or  less  legible  names  still  to  be  met  with,  but,  as 
frequently  occurs,  lying  detached  from  the  subject 
it  once  adhered  to.  It  is  true  the  flower  borders 
in  some  places  are  freely  studded  with  labels  indi- 
cating the  site  of  some  Tulip  or  Iris  that  may  or 
may  not  put  in  an  appearance.  With  respect 
to  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  especially  much 
to  be  desired  as  regards  labelling.  At  this  season, 
when  the  Arbutus  trees  are  attractive  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their  fruit,  one  may 
observe  visitors  wandering  round  and  round  a  tree, 
and  from  one  to  another,  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
find  a  name  to  "handle"  it  by.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  if  a  tree  is  not  worth  its  label,  still 
less  is  it  worth  its  room  in  a  botanic  garden.  I 
don't  mean  to  apply  this  hard  saying  to  every 
individual  of  an  avenue  or  clump  where  it  consists 
of  one  species,  for  here  their  proximity  facilitates 
the  matter.  B.  W.  B. 

THE    PENSHURST   LEECH  —With   reference   to 
the   species  of   leech   which   has   appeared   in  the 
gardens   at   Redleaf,    Renshurst,    and   which    was 
brought  to  notice   by  Mr.   Ringham  in  your  issue 
of  November  3,  the   illustration  given  shows  the 
creature  to  be  longer  than  the  common  Himalayan 
ground-leech,  but  it  evidently  beloDgs  to  the  same 
section  of   the  tribe.      Our  species  is  one  of   the 
most  troublesome  pests  in  the  monsoon  months  to 
the   botanist  or  sportsman  who    have   occasion    to 
go  into  the  jungles.     As  with   the  mosquito,   our 
ground  species  chiefly  feeds  on  vegetable  matter, 
but  when  it  has  the  chance  it  attaches  itself  to 
both  men  and  animals.     In  tramping  through  the 
jungles,  particularly  at  elevations  of  3,000  feet  to 
5,500  feet,  the  bare  legs  of  the  coolies  get  covered 
with  the  creatures,  and  unless  they  are  detached 
the  bitten  spot  bleeds  profusely.     With  the  better- 
clad  Europeans,  the  creature  tinds  its  way  to  one's 
feet  through  the   eyelet-holes  of  one's  boots,  and 
through  thick,   woollen   garments   if   the  cloth   is 
not  of   a  close   texture.     In   the  case   of   animals, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  legs  chiefly  ;  and  in 
the   case   of   cattle,  they  find   their  way  into  the 
nostrils   and    remain    there   for    months,    defying 
extraction.       Ordinarily,      the     species     is     from 
j  to   1!  in.   long,   and   not   much   thicker   than  a 
good-sized  darning  needle  ;    but  when  it  effects  a 
lodgment  in  the  nostril  of  a  cow,  I  have  seen  it 
4  to  5  inches  long,    and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb. 
The  bite  is  perfectly  painleBS,  but  a  day  or  two 
after  the  bite  occurs  the  bitten  parts  become  in- 
flamed and  itch  terribly.     If  at  this  stage  the  skin 
is  broken  by  scratching   or   otherwise,  the   wound 
resolves  itself  into  a  sore  which  is  very  difficult  to 
heal.      It    is,   therefore,     somewhat    of    a    mixed 
blessing   to   bear   of   a   ground-leech    breeding   in 
England.     If  Mr.    Ringham    is    wise,    he   should 
promptly  execute  his  interesting  visitor  whenever 
he  meets  with  him.     If  the  species  should  prove  to 
be  as  bad  a  pest  as  the  Himalayan  species,  the 


gardens  at  Redleaf  will  not  be  a  desirable  place  of 
perambulation  should  the  creature  obtain  a  firm 
foothold.  W.  Gollan,  Superintendent,  Government 
Botanic  Garden,  Saharanpwr,  V.  W.  P.  India, 
November  21,  1900.  [We  think  the  term  leech  is 
used  improperly  in  the  case  of  this  Planarian.   Ed.] 

FLOODED  FOREST  LAND.— The  account  by  Mr. 
Rivers  (in  a  recent  issue)  of  the  Oaks  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  showed  that  the  trees  were  benefited  by  the 
occasional  flooding  of  the  valley.  The  height  to 
which  the  floods  rise  is  of  no  account,  excepting 
that  the  greater  the  depth  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  to  free  the  surface  of  water.  I  have  seen 
forest  land  iu  Austria  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Maroc,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  for  the  entire 
month  of  June,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  In  some  years  the  water 
rose  to  about  4  feet,  and  of  course  the  land  was 
saturated  to  a  great  depth  ;  but  the  Oaks  and 
Hornbeam,  both  youDg  and  old  plantations,  did 
not  suffer  iu  any  way — rather  the  contrary.  In 
spite  of  this  abundance  of  water  when  it  was  most 
required,  and  the  heavy  snowfall  in  the  winter, 
stagheadedness  was  noticeable  iu  all  the  Oaks  that 
were  150  or  more  years  old,  so  that  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  malady  is  rather  the  consequence 
of  age  in  the  trees  than  of  a  bad  state  of  the  roots 


Fig.  138. 


■BEECH  HEDGE  AT  MEIKLOCR,   PERTHSHIRE. 
(SEE  P.   436.) 


brought  about  by  the  poverty  or  waterlogged 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  roots  of  an  Oak  or  Horn- 
beam do  not  go  deeper  than  4  feet,  keeping  mostly 
between  that  depth  and  the  surface,  especially  in 
soils  naturally  moist  or  kept  moist  by  a  sufficiently 
widespread  canopy  of  foliage.  After  flooding,  the 
land  would  dry  naturally,  the  water  findiug  its 
course  through  innumerable  channels  to  the  level  of 
that  in  the  adjacent  streams.  The  same  thing 
would,  if  I  remember  rightly,  occur  at  Belvoir.   M. 

CLEMATIS  SONGARICA — The  note  on  Clematis 
grewiieflora  (p.  4'20),  which  flower  I  have  never 
seen,  leads  me  to  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  know 
of  Clematis  songarica  growing  in  the  open  in  this 
country?  The  species  is  not  mentioned  in  either 
of  the  botanical  dictionaries  I  possess,  but  was 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Jules  Le  Bele  in  vol.  xii.  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Sarthe  as 
having  been  lost  by  him.  In  October,  1899,  I  saw 
a  plant  reputed  to  be  of  this  species  flowering  on  a 
house-wall  in  South  Devon.  The  flowers  were 
yellow,  and  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
O.  graveolens,  which  was  iu  bloom  on  the  same 
wall,  but  far  smaller.  Not  having  visited  the 
garden  in  question  this  year,  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  plant  is  still  alive.  At  the  time  I  saw 
it,  it  looked  perfectly  healthy,  and  had  made 
vigorous  growth.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  other 
gardens  in  the  south-west,  though  it  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  these  may  contain  establshed 


specimens.  If  it  be  hardy,  it  adds  another  species 
to  the  four  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  viz  : — 
C.  graveolens,  C.  grewiaedora,  C.  cirrosa,.  and 
C.  calyciDa  or  balearica.  The  two  latter  I  saw 
covering  an  archway  in  southern  Cornwall,  and, 
both  being  in  bloom,  the  difference  between  the 
flowers  of  the  two  species  was  at  once  appirent. 
Both  were  of  an  almost  similar  shade  of  greenisb- 
white,  but  the  blossoms  of  C.  cirrosa  were  smaller 
and  unspotted,  while  those  of  C.  calycina  were 
spotted  with  purple  iu  the  interior.  The  foliage 
also  was  quite  distinct,  that  of  C.  calycina  being 
much  divided,  while  the  leaves  of  C.  cirrosa  were 
composed  of  three  oval  segments  slightly  indented. 
The  figure  of  C.  cirrosa  given  in  Nicholson's. 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
of  C.  calycina.  The  latter  plant  is  common  in  the 
south-west,  covering  evergreen-trees  with  its 
growth,  but  C.  cirrosa  is  more  rarely  met  with. 
5.  W.  F.,  South  Devon. 

MRS.  BR/ANT  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— Your  corre- 
spondent, "  C.  H.,"  in  last  week's  issue,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  seedling  Chrysan- 
themums at  Oreenlands,  Henley-on-Thames.  But 
he  is  wrong  in  stating  Mrs.  J.  Bryant  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Mr.  Perkins.  This  gentleman  certainly 
received  a  Certificate  for  it ;  but  as  I  raised  this 
variety  in  1897,  and  it  was  shown  at  the  National 
by  Mr.  H.  Love  in  189S,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  I  feel  I  ought  to  claim  my  rights, 
/.  Bryant,  rjr.,  Gothland  Villa,  Sundown,  I.O.  W. 

FERTILISATION  OF  PEAS.— Adverting  to  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  pollination  of  Pisum 
sativum,  on  p.  420  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
last  week,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that,  on 
one  occasion,  I  saw  four  distinct,  well-ripened  seeds- 
taken  from  one  "pod."  These  were  green  and 
white  wrinkled,  and  green  and  white  round  forms, 
and  they  certainly  were  not  derived  from  artificial 
crossing.  A  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
residing  at  Bedford,  may  perhaps  remember 
this  circumstauce  as  occurring  in  another  seat  of 
learning.  /.  E.  J. 

SPECIES  v.  VARIETIES.  —  I  have  read  with, 
much  interest  the  article  on  "  Variations  in  Oeno- 
thera Lamarckiana,"  which  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  December  1  ;  but  surely  the 
definition  of  a  species  therein  formulated  is  open  to 
question.  The  first  two  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  : — 1.  "The  new  species  appear  suddenly,  with- 
out intermediate  or  preliminary  forms  ;  the  trans- 
formed individual  displays  all  tne  characteristics  of 
the  new  type,  although  itself  the  issue  of  perfectly 
normal  parents  or  grandparents.  2.  The  seeds  of 
transformed  individuals  all  show  the  new  type, 
without  any  reversion  (to  the  characteristics  ol  Ov. 
Lamarckiana).  They  remain  fixed  from  their  first 
appearance.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
new  species."  The  italics  are  mine.  Now,  if  this 
conclusion  be  accepted,  Athyrium  filix-ficmina 
Victoria,  to  take  one  type  of  so-called  varietal 
Ferns  among  many,  answers  exactly  in  all  respects 
to  the  requirements  of  a  new  species  ;  the  sole 
point  which  cannot  be  proved  is,  that  it  is  the  issue 
of  perfectly  normal  parents  and  grandparents, 
though  the  utter  failure  to  find  any  intermediate 
forms,  both  in  the  locality  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
multitude  of  other  "sports"  which  have  arisen 
without  any  intermediate  grades  being  found, 
must  be  admitted  as  strong  evidence  ot  such  a 
normal  or.gin  of  this  and  other  marlced  deviations^ 
In  all  the  other  points  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion, its  perciuciate  and  crested  character  appeals- 
in  all  its  seedlings,  i.e,  "all  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  type,  "  and  "  without  any  reversion,"  and 
it  has  "remained  fixed  from  its  first  appearance." 
This  appears  to  me  to  form  a  precise  parallel  to  the 
<E.  Lamarckiana  "new  species,"  as  described  by 
M.  Hugo  de  Vries  ;  but  no  one  has  yet  dreamed  of 
classifying  it  as  other  than  a  "variety,"  and  save 
for  its  unique  form,  I  might  class  it  with  scores  of 
other  wild  finds,  which  equally  fulfil  the  definition 
of  a  "new  species"  above  formulated.  In  my  one 
section  of  plumose  Athyria  which  exemplifies  a 
similar  sudden  departure  in  several  directions  from 
a  different  type,  there  is  also  exemplified  a  varying, 
capacity  in  the  individually  distinct  forms  to  repro- 
duce themselves  truly  from  their  spores.  One  in 
particular,  A.  f.-f.  s.  dissectum,  comes  as  true  as 
a  die  from  repeated  sowings,  while  others  give  con- 
stantly varied  progeny.  Is  A.  f.-f.  dissectum  a  new 
species  ?  I  think  not ;  it  is  simply  a  constant 
variety,  and  so  I  contend  is  A.  f.-f.  Victoria;.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  admit  that  the  definition  seems 
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to  be  a  reasonable  one  ;  a  plant  which  suddenly 
originates  of  widely  different  structure  to  its  parent, 
and  capable  of  reproducing  itself  truly  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  appears  justly  entitled  to  be  classed  as  a 
species,  since  a  species  can  do  no  more  ;  but  if  this 
.It  mm  11  ii  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  where  are  we 
to  draw  the  line  ?  The  varietal  Fern  1  have  cited 
is  as  steadfast  as  any  species,  even  to  the  extent  of 
transmitting  its  peculiar  character  truly  by  crossing 
with  other  varieties  ;  but  its  fructification  remains 
the  generic  one  of  Atbyrium,  and  in  everything  but 


single  and  semi -double  forms.  These  Mowers, 
beautiful  objects  always,  whatever  the  colour,  have 
such  an  abundance  of  pollen,  that  self  and  cross- 
fertilisation  where  several  plants  are  growing  adja- 
cent to  each  other,  must  occur.  The  pollen  from 
single  and  fenii  douHe  flowered  plants  is,  of 
course,  all  potent  in  settirg  double  -  flowered 
Camellias,  which,  in  spite  of  the  petaloid  character 
of  their  anthers,  ate  capable  of  bavirjg  some  that 
may  possibly  be  fertilised.  So  nincb,  indeed, 
was  this  the  case  in  a  collection  oi  tome  OOOlaige 


from  October  to  May,  and  few  horticulturists  have 
the  required  quantity  of  glass-accommodation,  or 
cmld  afford  the  expense  the  cultivation  up  to 
blooming  age  that  a  numerous  collection  of  seed- 
lings would  entail.  If  seedlings  of  single-flowered 
Camellias  are  deBired  to  serve  as  stocks,  for  which 
they  are  very  suitable,  on  which  to  summtr-giaft 
ennobled  varieties,  a  few  dczen  raised  yearly  would 
suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  largest  private  garden  ; 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cuttings  of  any 
variety,  made  of  three  quarter-ripe  shoots,  struck 


Fig.  139, — the  fruit  of  camellia. 


foim  it  is  the  species  filix-fcemina  ;  hence,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  other  than  a 
varietal  name,  despite  its  fulfilment  of  the  specific 
requirements  quoted.  Chas.  T.  Drmrii,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 

THE  SEEDING  OF  CAMELLIAS.— Given  sunny 
weather  and  ampl  e  ventilation  at  the  period  when 
Camellias  growing  in  a  greenhouse  are  in  bloom, 
the  setting  of  the  flowers  is  almost  a  natural  con- 
sequence, provided  there  are  single  or  semi-double 
varieties  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  If  seeds  be 
promiscuously  saved,  and  cross-breeding  with  intent 
has  not  been  practised,  theiewill  be  in  the  progeny 
but  very  few  seedlings  that  will  come  up  to  the 
florists'  standard  of  a  "tine  Camellia,"  but  many 


and  small  plants,  of  which  I  had  charge  for  7  yr?.. 
that  a  good  deal  of  labour  had  to  be  expended 
in  the  summer  months  in  gathering  the  fruits 
whilst  still  of  small  size,  much  fruit-bearing  (tig.  139) 
tending  to  weaken  a  plant  that  cannot  extend  its 
roots  beyond  the  sides  of  a  tub  or  a  flower-pot. 
In  southern  climes,  and  southern  shires  in  this 
country,  the  Camellias  live  out-of-doors  all  the 
year  round,  and  thus  the  cross-breeder  may  indulge 
his  fancy,  raising  seedlings  by  the  thousand,  if 
he  have  the  necessary  land  at  command.  He  has 
only  to  sow  in  well  prepared  beds  in  the  autumn, 
and  transplant  the  seedlings  twice  or  thrice,  and 
then  leave  them  to  fluwer.  The  case,  however,  is 
differeat  where  the  Camellia  must  bs  treated  as  an 
indoor  shrub,  and   the  seedlings  kept  under  gHss 


in  a  bed  of  sand,  on  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  SO", 
effect  a  saving  of  two  years  in  point  of  time,  as  com- 
pared with  seedlings,  and  make  equally  as  good 
stocks.  M. 

I     was     especially     interested     in'    Mr. 

Bartlett's  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gar. 
rfeners'  Chronicle,  from  the  fact  that  Confess?. 
Lavinia  Maggi,  and  several  other  double,  oft*u 
more  or  less  deformed  varieties,  show  a  strornr 
inclination  to  set  fruits.  The  form  and  colour  of 
Camellias  are  very  much  what  they  were  fifty  yearn 
ago,  and  the  seeds  are  mostly  produced  by  varieties 
with  red  and  pink  flowers,  which  seem  the  mos; 
liable  to  bear  seeds,  and  hence  Mr.  Bartlett's  old 
and  most  interesting  facts  seem  like  a  chapter  oi;S 
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of  a  deeply  interesting  story.  The  first  fact  may 
be  formulated  thus  : — The  deeper  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  either  red  or  pink,  the  more  and  the  larger 
the  seeds.  The  next  step  to  success  is  to  check  the 
regular  growth,  and  the  more  severe  the  check  short 
of  causing  injury,  the  more  the  fruits,  and  more 
showy  Or  curious,  as  you  cautiously  call  them.  A 
curious  thing  as  to  the  fruiting  of  these  Camellia 
plants  is,  that  one  or  more  have  grown  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  open  air.  The  warmer  the  nook  or 
sunny  wall  in  the  open  air,  the  mere  numerous  the 
striped  fruits.  One  wonders  why  the  Camellia  has 
net  got  broken  up  into  species,  with  C.  tricolor  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  Pompon  at  the  other. 
In  my  experience,  none  could  be  better  than  that 
for  the  production  of  double  flowers.  Mr.  Burbidge 
says  : — ''In  my  experiments  I  have  discovered  that 
for  the  production  of  double  flowers  it  is  important 
that  the  pollen  used  for  impregnation  should  be 
borne  on  a  petaloid  anther — that  is,  an  anther 
bearing  a  small  petal,  and  that  is  still  better  if 
f  :om  a  double  flower.  I  have  also  observed  that 
tie  larger  and  better  developed  this  petaloid  anther, 
the  better  the  chance  for  a  fine  double  offspring  ; 
for,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  anther  being 
connected  with  the  corolla,  the  number  of  petals 
would  be  increased  by  such  an  operation.  I  found 
also  that  for  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical 
flowers,  it  was  better  to  select  single  flowers  which 
were  the  most  perfect  in  their  petals  for  seed- 
bearers,  and  that  single  or  semi-double  sorts  with 
perfect  corollas,  when  impregnated  with  "  petal - 
loid"  pollen,  will  produce  double  flowers  of  a 
regular  formation.  Of  this  I  have  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  in  Camellia  Wilderi,  and  many 
other  fine  double  varieties  in  my  collection,  which 
were  produced  from  the  single  red  and  white 
Camellias  fertilised  by  pollen  from  a  petaloid 
anther  of  double  varieties."  The  old  pure  single 
white  Camellia  is  becoming  le6s  pure  and  white 
every  year.  The  form  when  perfect  is  also  spotless 
in  purity,  and  free  from  red  and  pink  or  any  such 
stain  or  mixture,  or  any  such  thing.  As  a  small 
white,  it  is  exquisite,  and  fills  a  niche  or  decoration 
Dought  else  can  fill.  The  hybridist  should  keep 
the  single  white  Camellia  in  purity  and  plenty  for 
the  decorations,  and  should  grow  the  red  and  white 
as  dwarf  standards  for  freshness  and  change. 
D.  T.  F. 

RETARDING    AND    FORCING    SEAKALE.— I  quite 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Wythes  advances,  at  p.  394, 
in  favour  of  forcing  Seakale  in  the  open.     My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  say,  with  Mr.  Wythes,  that 
tiDer  and    better  quality  examples  of  (Seakale  are 
obtained  by  forcing  the  plants  into  growth  in  their 
summer  quarters,  than  can  otherwise  be  secured, 
simply   for   the   reason    that   growth,    stout   well- 
blanched  heads,  is   made  in  uniform  conditions  as 
regards  heat  and  moisture  about  root  and  crown  ; 
these   favourable   conditions   being    produced    and 
maintained   by   the    jadicious   application   of    fer- 
menting materials  in  the  way  of  freshly  collected 
leaves  (Chestnut  and  Oak  are  the  best),  and  stable- 
litter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.     The  modus  operandi 
which  I  practised  in  forcing  Seakale  and  Chicory 
in  the  open  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
I  was  at  Longford  Castle,  consisted  in  improvised 
boxes  about  8  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  the 
same  depth  (inside  measurements)  ;  the  two  ends 
of  said   boxes  being  about  1  inch  higher  than  the 
sides,  so  as  to  keep  the  lids  in  position  when  put 
on  before  being   covered   with   fermenting   leaves 
(obtained  from  the  leaf-coop)  to  the  thickness  of 
from  2  to  3  feet — this  thickness  on  either  side  of 
the    rows    of    boxes,    in    order    to    maintain    the 
necessary  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  about  the 
covered  crowns.     The  rows  of  Seakale  and  Chicory 
were  15  inches  apart.     As  soon  as  the  leaves  had 
died   down,  naturally   in   autumn,    they   were  re- 
moved to  the  rubbish-heap,  six  or  eight  rows  were 
covered  to  a  length  of  16  to  24  feet,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  produce  required  by  a  certain  date, 
a  little  wood-ashes  being  placed  about  the  individual 
"  crowns,"  before  covering  in  the  manner  indicated 
above.     About  a  fortnight  later  another  section  of 
the  same  rows,  and  in  continuity  with  the  first  lot 
of   boxes,  was  covered   in  the  manner  described, 
repeating    the   operation    at   regular   intervals    as 
desired.    Sticks  should  be  inserted  in  the  fermenting 
leaves  in  order  to  test  the  heat,  adding  more  leaves 
to  increase  the  warmth  if  necessary.     Uncover  one 
of    the    boxes   in    the    middle,   and   consequently 
hottest  part  of  bed  of  gently  fermenting  leaves,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days  after. the  first  two  weeks,  in 


order  to  ascertain  whether  the  crowns  have  pushed 
into  growth,  choosing  a  mild  or  sunny  day  for  the 
inspection.  H.  W.  Ward. 

BLACK  MOROCCO  GRAPE.  — It  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  now  whether  it  is  this  Grape  or  Diamond 
Jubilee  that  is  being  so  much  discussed.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned, 
whatever  may  be  its  demerits,  and  it  looks  a  good 
deal  like  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name,  that  the  fruit 
of  Black  Morocco,  sent  by  Mr.  Crump  to  the  Drill 
Hall  at  the  last  meeting,  was  capitally  flavoured  ; 
indeed,  no  late  black  Grape  could  excel  it  in  that 
respect.  I  regret  to  read  the  unworthy  sneer  at 
the  fruit  committee  with  respect  to  the  first-class 
certificate  given  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pear.  I  do 
not  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman, 
at  the  moment  the  merits  of  the  Pear  was  discussed, 
any  member  knew  from  whom  the  fruits  came. 
But  whether  from  prince  or  peasant,  I  may  tell 
Mr.  Airdrie  that  the  fruit  committee  is  in  relation 
to  person  impartial.  Awards  are  made  only  in 
respect  of  the  merits  of  the  product.  A.  1). 
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-platycerium  ANGOLENsE  (J  natural  she). 
(SEE  p.  433.) 


AMATEUR  MARKET  -  GARDENERS.  —  No  one 
reading  the  article  on  the  above  subject  at  p.  418. 
and  having  an  interest  in  market-gardening,  will 
fail  to  wish  for  a  few  more  hints  and  suggestions. 
I  am  engaged  in  market-work,  and  feel  emboldened 
to  ask  for  advice  on  this  subject.  I  believe  many 
persons  besides  myself  would  be  much  gratified  by 
the  appearance  in  these  columns  of  a  few  articles, 
bearing  more  especially  on  the  profit  and  loss  sides 
of  the  subject.  G.  T.  [Our  correspondent  should 
read  our  Market  Garden  Notes  published  from 
time  to  time.  Ell] 

THE  MILDNESS  OF  THE  WEATHER.— As  illus- 
tration of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  I  cut  yesterday, 
the  12th  inst. ,  a  good  fresh  flower  of  Lapageria  rosea, 
the  last  of  a  lot  of  forty  flowers  borne  this  year  on  a 
plant  which  has  stood  out  for  the  last  two  years, 
i.e.,  through  two  winters,  on  a  S.E.  wall  in  my 
garden  here,  having  had  the  protection  in  winter 
of  some  Hop-netting.  Heliotrope  is  not  yet  cut 
down  by  frost,  and  I  have  Roses  and  Carnations  in 
bloom,  and  many  other  flowers.  "Bus  in  Urbe," 
Eastbourne. 

THE  SEEDING  OF  WELLINGTONS.—  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  when 
the  cones  of  Wellingtonia,  which,  I  believe,  very 
rarely  mature  in  England,  are  ripe.  In  California 
they  usually  take  a  full  year  or  perhaps  eighteen 
months  to  mature.  I  have  never  seen  cones  in 
England  till  this  year,  when  I  observed  some  half- 
grown  ones  on  a  tree  about  twenty-five  years  old 


in  Earl  Batburst's  grounds  at  Cirenoester.  On  the 
same  tree,  and  beneath  it,  were  some  old  cones, 
not  much  larger  in  size,  which  had  opened  some 
time  ago,  but  I  could  find  no  seeds  in  them.  I 
have  also  received  some  much  larger  cones  from 
Lord  Powerscourt's,  in  Ireland,  but  these  look  as 
if  they  would  not  be  ripe  for  some  months  to  come. 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  Californian  experience 
that  the  cones  stay  unopened  on  the  trees  all  the 
winter.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA  LUSITANICUM.—  In  No.  727 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Mr.  Gumbleton  writes 
on  Cryptostemma  lusitanicum  (p.  390,  fig.  120). 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  assist  you  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  plant.  In  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  458,  the  South 
African  genus  Cryptostemma  is  marked  with  three 
species,  "quarum  una  in  Lusitania  et  in  Australia 
inquilina."  There  can,  I  should  think,  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  so  called  Cryptostemma 
lusitanicum  is  the  old  and  long  known  Crypto- 
stemma calendulaceum,  which  the  late  Dr.  Wel- 
witsch  enumerated  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  Por- 
tugal, though  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  case. 
During  my  long  stay  in  that  country  some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  often  met  with  this  pretty  annual, 
which  covers  sandy  places  and  fields  from  the  sea- 
shore to  a  half -a- mile  inland,  extending  over  an 
area  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  from  the  Terra 
dArabida  up  to  the  frontier  of  Algarve.  Some- 
times the  individuals  are  as  densely  crowded 
as  the  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis  on  rich  mea- 
dows. When  in  full  flower  this  golden  carpet 
gives  a  pleasant  aspect  to  the  country.  In 
Australia,  a  few  scattered  individuals  of  this 
Cryptostemma  were  first  observed  in  1850  ;  at 
present  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  pastoral 
grounds  and  arable  fields  in  South  Australia,  and 
it  is  said  to  extend  200  miles  northward  of 
Adelaide,  covering  even  some  mountainous  summits. 
Several  other  South  African  Composites  have 
become  more  or  less  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
Portugal,  for  instance,  Arctotis  acaulis,  Cotula 
coronopifolia,  Senecio  scandens,  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly a  garden  fugitive.  Dr.  E.  Goeze, 
Griefswald. 

RESERVE  TREES  OF  THE  PEACH  AND  NEC- 
TARINE.— 1  was  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Markham's 
practical  remarks  under  the  above  heading  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  December  1st,  p.  403.  I 
have  followed  the  practice  to  which  he  has  drawn 
attention  for  a  great  number  of  years,  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  including  not  only  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  but  also  Apricots,  Cherries,  PlumB, 
Pears,  and  Figs,  planting  the  young  trees  wherever 
space  permitted  of  branch  development  for  one  or 
more  years  between  the  permanent  trees,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  due  growth  of 
the  latter.  The  supernumeraries  were  afterwards 
transplanted  into  places  previously  destined  for 
them,  before  they  encroached  on  the  wall-space 
reserved  for  and  required  by  the  extending 
growth  of  the  permanent  trees.  In  this  way 
good-sized  trees  of  approved  varieties  of  the 
several  kinds  of  fruit  usually  afforded  wall-space, 
are  always  available  to  take  the  place  of  trees 
which  have  within  the  last  few  years  evinced  signs 
of  exhaustion.  Moreover,  where  several  consecu- 
tive trees  on  a  wall  evince  lack  of  vigour  and 
fruitfulness,  through  age  or  other  cause,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  open  out  good-sized  holes  between  the 
said  trees  at  regular  intervals,  and  then  to  plant 
therein  young  kindly-growing  trees  of  the  desired 
kinds  and  most  approved  varieties  ;  burying  the 
roots  the  same  depth  in  the  soil  as  they  were  before, 
being  assured  that  this  was  the  proper  depth. 
The  trees  will  do  admirably  in  the  mixture  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Markham  as  a  rooting  and  sus- 
taining medium.  As  the  young  trees  extend  their 
growth,  a  few  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  con- 
demned trees  should  be  annually  removed  to  make 
room  for  them,  finally  removing  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  old  trees  altogether.  In  this  way 
young-established  trees  are  secured  without  any 
break  being  experienced  in  the  supply  of  fruit 
hitherto  obtained  from  trees  on  that  particular 
length  of  wall.  B.  W.  W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  "  LILY  MOUNTFORD." — I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  blooms  of  Lily  Mumford, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis  at  the  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  November  6 
last,  and  I  had  seen  the  plants  of  this  variety 
whilst  growing.     The  blooms  shown  were  so  fine  as 
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to  commend  the  variety  to  all  exhibitors  who  desire 
to  add  to  their  collections.  It  is  a  plant  of  robust 
constitution,  attaining  to  only  middling  height,  and 
will  bear  liberal  treatment  in  regard  to  manure. 
The  colour  is  good — a  dark  purple,  paler  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  :  the  form  is  droopiDg,  retlexed, 
and  very  pleasing.    W.  II.  L. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  -  VENERIS  BEARING 
SPORES. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was 
a  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  fertility  of 
Adiantuni  capillus-veneris  imbricata  ;  and  Mr.  A. 


point,  as  some  of  these  have  turned  out  at  times  to 
have  been  spores  which  started  growing  on  the 
plant.   E.  Sand  ford,  Bcrjnor. 

LILY  RECENTLY  FIGURED  IN  THESE  PAGES.— 
The  Lily  illustrated  in  the  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  July  7,  aud  again  referred  to  in  the 
last  issue,  is  Lilium  sulphureum,  and  not  L. 
Wallichianum.  Between  these  two  Lilies  (although 
so  very  distinct)  a  good  deal  of  confusion  prevails, 
and  it  originated  in  the  following  manner.  When 
first   flowered    in    this   country,    which   was    with 
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Fig.  141. — adumtm  capillus-veneris  imbricatum  (hardy), 
(see  p.  433.) 


Hemsley  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  convinced  that 
I  had  the  same  variety  as  he  had  grown.  Since 
that  time  I  have  seen  plants  from  various  sources, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  same  variety  as  mine,  and  on 
close  inspection  I  have  found  them  more  or  lees 
fertile.  At  that  time  I  sowed  spores  taken  from 
my  plants,  and  have  now  some  small  plants  in 
which  you  can  see  the  character  of  the  parents, 
and  in  the  prothallus  state  they  were  in  the  form 
of  small  rosettes,  which  I  first  thought  were  a 
number  together,  but  they  never  have  formed 
more  than  one  crown.  As  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
the  bulbils  Mr.  Hemsley  speaks  of,  it  would  be 
well  to  get  the  experience  of  other  growers  on  that 


Messrs.  Low,  then  of  Clapton,  in  1SS9,  it  was 
named  by  Mr.  Baker  as  L.  Wallichianum  superbum, 
an  indefinite  name  for  such  a  grand  Lily.  Being 
from  a  horticultural  standpoint  so  different  in  bulb, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  in  the  production  of  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  from  the  typical  L.  Wal- 
lichianum, a  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  as 
to  whether  it  had  not  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
specific  rank  ;  and  next,  the  suggestion  was  put 
forward  that  it  might  be  the  L.  ochroleucum  of 
Wallicb,  which  is  generally  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  L.  nepalense.  Two  or  three  years  after  its 
first  introduction,  Mr.  Baker  saw  fit  to  reconsider  his 
previousdecision,  and  named  it  L.  sulphureum,  thus 


acknowledging  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Batween 
these  two  periods,  however,  several  introductions 
had  reached  this  country,  and  disposed  of  either  as 
L.  Wallichianum  superbum,  or  L.  ochroleucum  ; 
and  when  the  name  was  changed  the  fact  was  a" 
once  recognised  by  some  cultivators,  while  by 
others  it  was  allowed  to  remain  as  originally 
received — hence  the  confusion.  The  typical  L. 
Wallichianum  is  a  slender  growing  form  of  the 
longiflorum  group,  with  long,  narrow,  tube-shaped, 
pure  white  nowers.  The  bulbs,  too,  are  yellowish 
as  in  L.  longiflorum.  L.  Wallichianum  has  been 
long  known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  today  quite  a 
scarce  Lily,  as  in  common  with  some  other  Indian 
specieB,  notably  L.  neilgherrense,  L.  polyphyllum, 
aud  L.  nepalense;  it  does  not  readily  conform  to 
cultivation,  and  here  the  bulbs  rapidly  deteriorate. 
On  the  other  hand,  L  sulphureum  is  far  more 
robust  growing,  and  will  sometimes  reach  a  height 
of  C  feet,  or  even  more  The  stem  is  very  thickly 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  which  are  somewhat 
shorter,  and  of  more  substance  than  in  L.  Wallichia- 
num. They  are,  in  addition,  when  young  tinged 
with  reddish-brown,  while  they  gradually  become 
broader  towards  the  top  of  the  stem.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  Lily,  wnich  causes  it  to  stand  out 
unique  among  the  Eulirion  or  tube-flowered  section, 
is  the  formation  of  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
such  as  are  borne  by  the  Tiger  Lily.  These  bulbils 
afford  a  ready  means  of  increase,  as  they  grow 
freely  when  placed  under  favourable  conditions.  In 
bulbs,  too,  these  Lilies  differ  widely,  for  those  of 
L.  Wallichianum  are  as  above-mentioned  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  while  in  L.  sulphureum  they  are  of 
ii  reddish-brown  or  mahogany  colour.  This  last- 
mentioned  is  a  native  of  Upper  Burmab,  and  grows 
frequently  in  company  with  L.  nepalense.  The 
bulbB  of  the  two  cannot  with  certainty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  hence  when  collected 
in  a  wild  state  they  are  sometimes  sent  to  this 
country  in  a  mixed  condition.  The  flowers  too  are, 
as  stated  on  p.  420,  of  a  pretty  honey-yellow, 
except  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  segments, 
which  is  milk-white.  The  exterior  of  the  blossoms 
is  tinged  with  reddish-brown.  The  above  will,  I 
hope,  enlighten  your  correspondent  as  to  the  true 
name  of  his  beautiful  and  distinct  Lily,  which  in 
England  is  hardy  only  in  particularly  favoured 
districts,  and  in  common  with  L.  Wallichianum,  L. 
neilgherrense,  L.  nepalense,  and  L  polyphyllum, 
must  in  a  general  way  be  regarded  as  a  greenhouse 
subject.  L'dium. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thos.  Cran- 

well  in  a  recent  issue,  may  I  be  al  lowed  to  state  that 
the  Lily  figured  in  your  issue  of  July  7  last  was 
Lilium  sulphureum  syn.  ochroleucum  syn.  Wallich- 
ianum superbum,  introduced  from  Burmah  by  Messrs. 
Low.  The  latter  name  is  the  one  generally  used.  The 
description  given  on  July  7  is  that  of  L.  Wallichi- 
anum, a  rare  Himalayan  Lily  with  large  white 
flowers.  There  is  really  no  affinity  between  the 
two  Lilies,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  name  Wallichi- 
anum superbum  has  become  recognised ;  and  in 
this  case  as  well  as  others  it  frequently  leads  to 
confusion.  Mr.  Cranwell's  description  of  his  plant 
compares  so  exactly  with  that  of  the  Burmese  Lily 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  is  what  it  is. 
I!.  W.  Wallace,  Colchester. 

The   Lily   of    which   your   correspondent, 

p.  420,  speaks,  is  no  doubt  the  beautiful  Lilium 
sulphureum.  When  first  introduced  to  culti- 
vation, I  believe  it  was  described  as  Lilium 
Wallichianum  superbum,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
named L.  sulphureum  by  Mr.  Baker.  The  two 
Lilies  are  only  so  far  related  to  each  other  that  both 
belong  to  the  "  longiflorum  "  group,  but  else  there 
is  no  more  difference  between  them,  for  instance, 
as  between  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  Browni.  The 
bulb  in  L.  Wallichianum  is  narrow-scaled,  small, 
almost  conical ;  the  stem  green,  very  slender,  about 
3  feet  in  height  ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  light  green  in 
colour  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  few  in  number,  are 
almost  straight-tubed,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
recurved.  The  flower  is  pure  white,  often  tinged 
with  green,  while  they  are  scented  like  L.  longi- 
florum. Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  bulbs  they 
are  difficult  to  import,  as  often  a  whole  consign- 
ment is  dried  up  in  transit.  L  sulphureum  has 
large  bulbs,  more  like  those  of  L.  specicsum,  the 
colour  being  a  deep  vinous  purple.  The  stem  is 
usually  stout,  from  5  feet  to  S  feet  in  height,  and 
tinted  purple.  The  leaves  are  linear,  the  upper 
ones  often  lanceolate,  and  bearing  in  the  axils  of 
leaves  bulbils  such  as  we  find  only  in  L.  bul- 
biferum   and   L.    tigrinum.      The   trumpet-shaped 
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if  owers  are  sulphur-  coloured,  sometimes  tinged  pink, 
while  the  exterior  is  coloured  purple  and  green,  and 
the  scent  is  strong  and  rather  sweet,  quite  different  to 
that  of  L  Wallichianum.  L.  s  ulphureum  is  much 
hardier,  and  more  easily  managed  than  L.  Wallichia- 
num and  is  a  native  of  Upper  Burmah  ;  the  other  is 
found  in  the  Himalayas.  I  flowered  both  Lilies  in 
the  open  this  year;  in  fact,  while  writing  I  have 
still  a  bloom  of  L.  sulphur eum  near  me.  G.  Reuthe, 
Ware's  Nursery,  Fellham. 

"FROSTING"  SHRUBS. — Your  correspondent, 
"W.  C.,"  will  find  the  following  method  satisfac- 
tory if  carefully  followed  out.  Procure  a  tub  or 
pail  (according  to  the  size  of  the  shrubs  or  branches 
to  be  treated),  put  in  enough  whiting  and  water  to 
Eiake  it  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  then  add 
enough  liquid-siz?  to  make  it  adhesive — about  a  pint 
to  a  pailiul  of  mixture  ;  well  ytir  it  together,  and 
kaep  it  stirred  while  using.  Having  the  shrubs 
rtady  at  hand,  dip  them  in  the  mixture,  then  let 
the  superfluous  stuff  run  off ;  having  ready  a  flower- 
dredger  containing  "Jack  Frost  Powder  "  (which 
cm  be  purchased  at  any  good  fancy  shop),  and 
sprinkle  the  shrubs  there  with  while  moist;  let  the 
dressing  dry  gradually,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  till  wanted.  Small  pieces  of  the  common 
t'Orse  dressed  in  this  way,  and  placed  in  pots  or 
dishes  with  a  groundwork  of  small  Ferns  and  moss, 
make  a  striking  contrast  to  small  Codiseums  and 
Cocos  Palms  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table 
for  the  Christmas  season.  A.  S.  Uole,  Moncreitfe 
Gardens,  Bridge  of  Earn,  N.B. 

—  In  answer  to  the  enquiry  appearing  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Gard.  Chron. ,  I  give  the  following 
method  of  producing  a  wintry  aspect  to  shrubs, 
C faristmas-  trees,  &c.  The  materialsrequired  are  flour, 
powdered  glass,  and  water.  The  shrubs,  dfcc  ,  should 
not  be  of  a  heavy  character,  like  Abies  Nordmau- 
uiana  for  example,  but  light-  and  graceful,  like 
Hemlock  Spruce,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Berberis, 
&c.  Young  shoots  of  Oak  saplings  still  clothed 
with  their  yellow  leaves,  or  common  Bracken,  are 
excellent  for  the  purpose,  aa  also  Eulalia  japonica, 
and  various  grasses,  all  of  which  afford  lightness. 
Powdered  glass,  I  think,  can  be  purchased  quite 
cheaply,  or  it  may  be  easily  made  by  breaking  up 
ordinary  window  glass  on  a  flat  stone  or  cement  floor 
with  an  iron  rammer.  Break  it  quite  fine,  and 
when  applied  this  represents  frost,  and  under  arti- 
ficial light  glitters  exceedingly,  like  snow  or  hoar- 
frost. Immerse  the  shrubs  in  water,  shake  off 
v-hat  is  superfluous,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the 
branch  with  flour  as  white  as  possible  by  means  of 
a  flour-dredger,  and  afterwards  sprinkle  the  plant 
with  the  powdered  glass.  The  flour  and  glass 
siiould  be  put  on  the  shrubs  when  damp.  E. 
Molyneux. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

♦ 

KAIIOMAL     ROSE     SOCIETY. 

Jieport  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1900. 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report, 
are  pleased  to  record  another  year  of  steady 
progress  in  all  the  branches  of  the  society's 
work. 

The  cold  and  dry  weather  in  May  and  in  the 
early  summer,  by  checking  the  growth  of  Rose 
plants,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the 
Salisbury  exhibition,  which  proved  the  smallest 
southern  show  that  the  society  has  yet  held  ; 
but  at  the  exhibition  which  took  place  at  West- 
minster, in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  week  later,  the  competition 
was  much  more  satisfactory.  The  Crystal 
Palace  Show  proved  an  unusually  extensive 
c  tie,  being  the  largest  metropolitan  exhibition, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  1892  and  1897, 
y<?t  held  by  the  society ;  but  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  season,  the  general 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  below  the  usual 
standard.  The  display  of  Roses  at  the  Bir- 
mingham exhibition  was  also  exceptionally 
large. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  local  committees  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  made  in  connection 
with   the   southern   and   northern  exhibitions, 


and  especially  to  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  at  Salisbury 
and  to  Professor  Hillhouse  and  Mr.  C.  W.  K. 
Wallis  at  Birmingham.  Indeed,  seldom  have 
these  arrangements  been  in  all  respects  as  com- 
plete and  satisfactory.  Much  credit  is  also  due 
to  Mr.  G.  Caselton  for  his  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  At  all  three 
exhibitions  of  the  society  the  attendance  of 
visitors  was  exceptionally  good. 

At  the  conferences  held  at  Salisbury  and  at 
Birmingham,  interesting  discussions  took  place 
upon  Miss  Jekyll's  paper  entitled  "  Suggestions 
for  the  Decorative  Use  of  some  Garden  Roses." 
The  report  on  these  conferences  has  recently 
been  issued  to  the  members,  together  with  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Hints  on  Planting 
Roses.  The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  best  thanks  to  Miss  Jekyll  for 
her  admirable  and  suggestive  paper.  The  com- 
mittee report  with  pleasure  that  the  sale  of  the 
Society's  publications  to  non  -  members  has 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 
They  likewise  regard  with  satisfaction  the 
result  of  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  staging 
of  exhibition  blooms  in  vases  instead  of  boxes, 
and  also  in  the  increased  number  of  stands  of 
garden  Roses  at  all  three  exhibitions. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  they  have 
to  record  the  death  in  May  last  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Ha3'wood,  for  seventeen  years  the  Society's 
able  and  much-respected  hon.  treasurer.  They 
have  also  to  deplore  the  loss  through  death  of 
that  very  generous  friend  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Campion.  Then  on  the  eve  of  the  Bir- 
mingham show  came  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  at  all 
times  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  its  original  founders.  A  subscription  list 
ha3  already  been  started  to  insure  a  special 
prize,  to  be  entitled  the  "  Ben  Cant  Memorial 
Prize,"  being  offered  annually  in  his  memory  at 
one  of  the  Society's  exhibitions. 

Finance. 

The  committee  feel  they  cannot  refer  to  this 
question  of  finance  without  expressing  their  keen 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Haywood's  kindness 
in  having  consented,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
accept  the  position  of  hon.  treasurer  to  the  society. 
The  usual  payment  of  £10o  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  towards  the  expenses  of  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  has  not  yet  been  received,  otherwise  the 
financial  position  of  the  society  would  have  been  in 
every  respect  as  satisfactory  as  in  former  years.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  society  being  placed  in  a 
similar  unsatisfactory  position  at  any  future  time, 
through  the  loss  or  delay  in  payment  of  any  large 
sum  due  to  it,  the  committee  recommend  that  a 
reserve  fund  be  at  once  set  on  foot. 

There  has  again  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  roll 
of  members,  which  at  the  present  time  number  584, 
or  more  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

Proposed  Arrangements  for  1901. 
The  southern  show  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  on  Wednesday,  June  26,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society  ;  the  metropolitan  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Saturday,  July  G  ;  and  the  northern 
show  at  Ulverston,  in  connection  with  the  North 
Lonsdale  Rose  Society,  on  Wednesday,  July  17. 
Prizes  will  also  be  oftered  by  the  society  at  the 
Rose  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  July  2. 

Members'  Privileges. 
Members  subscribing  £1  will,  as  usual,  be  entitled 
to  two  private  views  and  four  transferable  tickets, 
the  latter  admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general 
public  ;  while  subscribers  of  10*.  are  entitled  to  one 
private  view  and  two  transferable  tickets.     Each  of 


these  tickets  is  available  for  any  one  of  the  society's 
exhibitions.  Members  joining  the  society  for  the 
first  time  in  1901  will  also  receive  copies  of  the 
following  publications  : — The  new  edition  of  the 
Official  Cataloque  of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses, 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Hints  o?i  Planting  Roses, 
the  Report  of  the  Conferences  on  Pruning  and  Exhi- 
biting Roses,  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Hybridisation 
of  Roses,  the  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  Rose  Soils, 
and  the  conference  report  on  Miss  Jekyll's  paper  on 
"  Suggestions  for  the  Decorative  Use  of  Some 
Garden  Roses."  Members  alone  are  allowed  to 
compete  at  the  shows  of  the  society. 

The  committee  express  their  best  thanks  to  the 
donors  of  special  prizes  at  the  society's  exhibitions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Calthorpe,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, MP.,  Captain  Ramsay,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame, 
Mr.  F.  Dennison,  and  the  lace  Mr.  F.  W.  Cd-mpion. 
Their  thanks  are  also  due  to  those  local  secretaries 
who  have  in  any  way  assisted  the  society  to  main- 
tain its  present  position,  and  especially  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cook,  who  has  again  outdistanced  all  its  other 
local  representatives  in  inducing  new  members  to 
join  the  society.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  a  new  local 
secretary,  has  also  done  excellent  service  at 
Birmingham. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

December  6.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  which  was  unusually  well  attended,  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  the  above  date,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Sbea,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  recorded 
steady  progress  in  all  branches  of  the  Society's  work.  Owing 
to  the  backward  character  of  the  season,  the  southern  exhibi- 
tion at  Salisbury  had  proved  an  unusually  small  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  Birmingham 
were  among  the  largest  the  Society  has  as  yet  held.  The 
attendance  or  visitors  at  all  three  shows  was  singularly  good. 
Both  at  Salisbury  and  Birmingham  interesting  discussions 
had  followed  the  reading  of  Miss  Jekyll's  paper  on  the 
"  Decorative  use  of  some  Garden  Roses." 

Deep  regret  was  expressed  at  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Hay 
wood,  who  for  seventeen  years  had  been  the  Society's  able 
and  much-respected  treasurer  ;  also  at  the  losses  by  death  o* 
Mr.  F.  W.  Campion  and  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant. 

There  had  been  ag.rin  a  steady  increase  in  the  roll  of 
members,  which  no*  number  584,  or  more  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Under  "  Propo  ed  Arrangements  for  1001,"  it  was  stated 
that  it  had  bem  decided  to  hold  the  southern  show  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  on  June  26;  the  Metropolitan  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  July  b ;  and  the  northern  show  at 
Ulverston,  on  July  17. 

The  fiuancial  statement,  which  was  read  by  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Haywood,  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
balance  in  hand  during  the  year  from  £155  Is.  2i.  to  £1  14s. 
In  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Mawley  txplained  that  had  the  usual 
payment  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition  been  received,  and 
all  outstanding  expenses  paid,  there  would  have  been  at  the 
present  time  a  balance  in  the  Society's  favour  of  more  than 
£70.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  question 
ol  the  metropolitan  show  iu  1901  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

Alterations  were  made  in  the  bye-laws — (1)  To  enable  the 
committee  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  orhjecs  or  committee 
which  might  occur  during  the  currency  of  any  year ;  (2)  to 
prevent  the  Gold  Medals  of  the  Society  being  offered  in  future 
by  affiliated  societies. 

Regulation  sizes  for  all  the  other  exhibition  stands  having 
been  decided  upon  in  previous  years,  a  similar  decision  was 
at  this  meeting  come  to  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of  stands  for 
trebles. 

The  invitation  from  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society  lor  the  Society  to  hold  its  southern  exhibition  there 
in  1902  was  accepted. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Bart.,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  the  chairman. 

Most  of  the  members  ptesent  at  the  meeting  stayed  to  the 
annual  dinner,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  Vice-President,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent.  Edward  Mawley. 


EOYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

December  4.— On  this  occasion  there  were  present  C.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs.  Michael,  Wilks  (Rev.), 
and  Dr.  Masters. 

Seed- vessels.— Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  sent 
fruits  of  the  following  plants  :— Araujaalbens,  fruit  consisting 
of  two  thick  oblong  follicles  ;  Mandevilla  su^veolens,  fruit  ol" 
two  long,  narrow,  slender  follicles  ;  Stauntouia  latifolia,  fruit 
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a  long,  thick,  oblong  obtuse  berry  ;  Cercis  sili  luastruii',  with 
legumes  like  those  of  a  Pea,  but  compressed ;  Magnolia 
Soulangeana,  a  long  cluster  of  follicles,  bursting,  and 
revealing  a  seed  covered  with  an  orange-red  Investment. 

HV<  ping  Chryiantlu  mum  "  Fiona  x."— This  was  one  of  eleven 
seedlings  from  a  cross  between  Eva  Knowlea  and  Viscountess 
Hainblod'in,  raiard  by  Mr.  Austen,  Dilton  Court,  Maidstone. 
The  peculiarity  of  all  eleven  plants  consisted  in  the  downward 
geotropie  direction  of  the  branches,  which  were  bent  down- 
wards like  those  of  a  Weeping  Ash,  but  upturned  heliotropi- 
cally  at  the  ends,  when  Howers  are  produced.  This  peculiar 
habit  would  render  the  plant  very  useful  for  certain  decora- 
tive purposes.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  droopiLg 
tendency. 

DtmbU  Cyc'amen, — Some  remarkable  Howers  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Ker,  of  Liverpool,  on  which  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Germination  «f  Leuoadendnm.  —  Dr.  Masters  showed  ;i 
drawing  of  seedlings  raised  by  him,  and  presenting  a  curious 
outgrowth  from  the  caulicle  (hypocotyl),  similar  to  that  in  the 
Pea.  shown  on  the  last  occasion. 


Fruit  Committee. 

December  11.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
held  at  Chiswick  on  the  above  date  to  examine  Celeries  and 
Potatos.  There  were  present  Messrs.  W.  Bates  (Chairman), 
W.  Ponpart,  W.  Pope,  Reynolds,  H.  Esling,  S.  Mortimer, 
G.  Keif,  and  A.  Dean.  Only  one  other  member  was  needed 
to  create  a  full  quorum,  but  he  was  not  present. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  first  directed  to 
various  stocks  of  Celery,  moulded  and  blanched,  and  four  of 
Celeriac.  All  the  Celeries  were  in  good  coadi'ion,  but  the 
best  of  the  reds  were  Covent  Garden  Red.  Ivery's  Pink, 
Standard  Bearer,  and  Veitch's  R^se,  the  latter  hiving  a 
peculiarly  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.  All  possessed  very 
solid  leaf-stalks  and  much  crispness,  in  which  respect  the 
varieties  Superb  White,  Bibby's  White,  and  Champion  Solid 
White,  were  practically  alike.  Three  marks  were  given  to  all 
the  above- named,  whilst  Whita  Plume  and  one  or  two 
others  were  less  valuable.  The  Celeriacs  had  largely  failed 
to  produce  good  bulbs,  and  were  rather  too  leafy.  The 
Potatos  tasted  were  of  late  varieties  seen  in  October,  when, 
not  being  ripe,  it  was  agreed  that  they  be  held  over  till  now, 
and  then  be  again  cooked  ;  all  had  given  good  crops.  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn  is  a  huge  cropper,  and  had  its  Award  of  Merit 
confirmed.  The  very  best  that  was  cooked  was  a  white  round, 
Dumfries  Model,  which  received  three  marks  unanimously — 
it  was  so  good.  The  remaining  varieties  exhibited  were  not 
of  table  merit,  two  at  the  least  being  very  watery  and 
flavourless.  The  obvious  deduction  seems  to  be  that  no 
progress  is  being  made  in  table  quality,  but  that  cropping 
qualities  remain  good. 


HOBTICULTUBAL    MEETING    AT 
GHENT. 

December  3  —At  the  meeting  held  in  Ghent  on  the  above 
date  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges,  and 
of  the  Societe  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique,  the 
following  awards  were  made  : — 

Certificates  of  Merit  for:— White  Celery,  silver  variety, 
grown  in  the  open  air  unprotected,  shown  by  M.  E.  Van 
Hoorebeke,  of  Ledeberg ;  Begonia  "Gloire  de  Lorraine,"  from 
M.  A.  Dallic.e  :  Cypripedium  "General  de  Wet''  (Lauren- 
cianum  x  Chantini),  from  M.  L.  P.  De  Langhe-Vervaene,  of 
St.  Gilles,  Brussels  (d  Vitnanimite) ;  Vriesea  hieroglyphica 
variegata,  from  M.  Louis  Mullie,  of  Saflelaere  (par  acclama- 
tion); Begonia  "Princess  of  Denmark,"  from  M.  Jules  De 
Cock  ;  Cymbidium  species  from  MM.  Versypt  F/eres  et  So.'urs: 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin,  of  Bruges  ; 
Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  albens  (par  acclamation);  seedling 
Cypripediums  and  Cattleya  dubia  (par  rappel)t  all  these  from 
M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  ;  Cypripedium  Maynardi  hybrid,  from 
the  Societe  Hoiticole  "La  Lys,"  of  Deynze.  who  sent  also 
six  Cypripedium  var.  insiene  ;  and  Cattleya  Triansei  alba,  from 
the  Marquis  de  Waviin  (par  acclamation  et  avcc  felicitations  du 
Jury). 

Awards  for  cut  flowers  were  allotted  for :— L;elio-Cattleya 
(LffiliapurpurataxC.  Warneri) ;  Cattleya  (Ltelia  elegans  x  C 
Hardyana),  and  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  all  three  from 
M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin.  A  Flowering  Certificate  was  awaided 
to  the  same  exhibitor  for  Cattleya  Harrisonite. 


SCOTTISH   HORTICTJLTTJRAX. 

December  -  —The  usual  monthly  meetiog  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above 
date,  to  near  a  lecture  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  on  "  Forestry  as  practised 
in  Germany."  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  presided,  and  nice  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Association.  The  lecturer  com- 
pared the  forestry  of  this  country  with  that  practised  on  the 
continent.  The  superiority  of  continental  systems,  the  lec- 
turer said,  was  due  to  Governmental  control  of  forests,  and  to 
their  being  planted  with  definite  aims,  while  every  operation 
was  carried  out  under  the  eye  of  skilled  officials.  The  chief 
forests  visited  consisted  chiefly  of  Scots  Fir,  common  Spruce, 
and  Beech.  In  the  case  of  all,  the  mode  of  culture  was 
similar,  though  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  viz.,  crowding 
the  trees  together  when  young,  so  as  to  get  tall,  clean  stems, 


and  later  on  thinning  out  to  enable  the  boles  to  put  on  girth. 
Scots  Fir  was  described  as  a  most  useful  tree  for  planting  on 
the  numerous  sandy  plains.  This  tre«  improved  the  soil, 
though  when  circumstances  allowed  the  forest  would  be 
under-planted  with  Hornbeam  or  B3ech.  Hornbeam  was, 
pprhaps,  the  most  valuable  tree  to  the  German  forester  : 
without  it,  the  soil  would  be  impoverished,  the  culti- 
vation of  trees  demanding  light  rendered  impossible,  and 
a  scarcity  of  a  most  useful  kind  of  timber  tree.  One  fact  was 
clearly  demonstrated  bv  the  lecturer,  as  well  as  by  some  tt 
the  members  who  spoke  at  the  close  of  the  lecture— that 
although  sylviculture,  or  the  growing  of  trees  together  as 
forests  for  profit,  had  reached  a  higher  stige  of  perfection  on 
the  Continent  than  here,  yet  in  arboriculture,  or  the  growing 
of  isolated  trees,  this  country  is  far  ahead  of  continental 
countries. 

A  series  of  splendid  slid '8  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Richardson  were  exhibited  ou  the  screen  for  the  first  time. 
These  showed  various  phases  of  German  forestry,  as  the 
splitting  up  of  old  stumps  (an  operation  that  does  not  pay  its 
cost  in  saleable  firewood,  but  which  is  very  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  insects  injurious  1 1  timber  using  them  as  breeding- 
places)  ;  the  pre  aration  of  the  land  ;  charcoal -burning,  and 
others,  including  numerous  views  of  well-grown  forests,  and 
portraits  of  forester?. 

The  exhibits  in  ^e  room  included  late  Chrysanthemums 
Madame  Carnot,  from  Mr.  L-amont,  gr.  at  Merchiston  ;  a  vase 
filled  with  good  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  shown  by  Mr. 
Todd,  who  explained  that  they  were  not  shown  as  examples 
of  high  feeding,  but  rather  as  what  could  be  done  at  but  little 
cost  of  money  and  labour. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Richardson  for  his 
admirable  lecture. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

December  10.— The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  Burge  in  the  chair. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected,  making  eighty-three  for 
the  year.  Three  pounds  was  granted  to  a  member  from  the 
Convalescent  Fund.  A  member  who  is  over  seventy  years  of 
age  was  granted  Ss.  per  week  from  the  Benevolent  Fund 
during  sickness.  The  sum  of  £2  2s.  was  granted  from  tne 
Benevolent  Fund  to  a  member  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  arm,  towards  paying  his  doctor's  account.  The 
Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  invested  £400  in  Cardiff 
Corporation  Stock. 

A  special  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  14  next,  at 
S  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Secretary's  salary. 
W.  C.  

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

December  10.— It  is  usual  for  the  Classification  Committee 
of  the  Society  to  meet  after  the  autumn  exhibitions,  in  order 
to  classify  any  new  varieties  which  may  have  put  in  appear- 
ance during  the  year,  or  varieties  of  older  date  which,  after  a 
year's  culture  have  developed  an  improved  character.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  the  incurved  section  which  makes  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee,  for 
they  increase  almost  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  committee 
met  on  the  above  date,  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman 
presiding,  and  the  following  were  included  in  the  list  of 
incurved  varieties  which  may  be  shown  in  the  classes  in  which 
this  type  is  exhibited;  the  committee  at  the  same  time  is 
careful  to  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  distinctness  or  other- 
wise of  some  of  the  varieties.  The  list  of  those  added  is  as 
follows  :— Annie  C.  Love.  Comtesse  d'Etoile,  Creole,  Emile 
Nonin,  Frank  Hammond,  Fred.  Palmer.  Fouka,  Golden 
Madame  Ferlat,  Henry  Ellis,  J.  Pearce,  J.  W.  Wilkinson. 
John  Carvel,  L.  M.  de  la  Drome,  Lydia,  May  Bell,  Madame  J. 
Steele,  Madame  Mante,  Madame  Vermeul,  Mervyn  Penford, 
Miss  F.  S«>utham,  Miss  Nellie  Sout  ham,  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Stubbg,  Mr.  F.  King,  and  Stephen  Gommand  Watteau. 
The  practice  of  prefixing  Mr.  to  so  many  of  the  new  varieties 
is  clearly  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. After  repeated  trials,  and  further  on  the  evidence  of 
cultivators,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Duchess  of  Fife  and  Mrs.  Airdrie,  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Major 
Bonaffon,  hitherto  classed  as  too  much  alike,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  and  they  were  accordingly  deleted  from 
the  too-much -alike  list.  A  similar  couree  was  also  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Australie  and  Mr.  T.  C^rrington,  they  can  now  be 
shown  on  the  same  board  as  distinct.  Lewisham  Belle, 
recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  was  classified  as  a'tiue 
reflex ed. 

THE  SMITHFIELD  CIAJB. 

December  lu  to  14.— Once  again  the  Christmas  season  has 
been  preceded  by  a  display  of  fat  beasts,  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithfield  Club  during  the  present  week  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 

It  may  afford  some  horticulturists,  who  have  experienced 
disappointment  at  competitive  exhibit  ons,  where  the  judges' 
estimation  of  their  produce  has  not  been  identical  with  their 
own,  a  certain  amount  of  consolation  to  know  that  even  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  a  fat  beast  there  is  shown  considerable 
rojin  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  judges  at  the  Birmingham 
show  held  one  opinion ;  those  at  Islington  another.  The 
Queen's  splendid  Shorthorn  heifer  "  Cicely,"  that  won 
"hands  down,"  as  it  were,  at  Birmingham,  was  neither 
Champion  of  the  Show  nor  even  Champion  heifer  at  Smith- 


field,  The  Champion  Heifer  proved  to  be  Mr.  Learn*  ft'« 
"  Ladysmith,"  and  the  premier  beast  of  the  show,  Mr.  Wf  I 
ley's  "  Lord  Roberts."  For  our  own  part,  this  was  only  an 
incident  in  the  show,  and  we  were  not  particularly  desire  is 
to  leurn  that  the  judge  at  Smithfield  was  a  Herefordshiie 
man,  and  the  beast,  "  Lord  Roberts,"  a  member  of  the  bread 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  county.  But  these  were 
prjbably  facts,  nevertheless. 

Much  more  interesting  to  a  representative  of  the  Gardt  i 
Chronicle  were  the  displays  of  roots  and  steds  shown  by  the 
leading  firms,  and  put  up  in  the  shape  of  imposing  stands  in 
the  galleries  of  the  hall.  Of  these,  the  most  attractive  stai.il 
was  one  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
The  centre  was  a  mass  of  heavy  roots  of  the  famous  Mangold 
Prizewinner,  and  a  single  root  of  thi3  was  shown  which 
weighed  501b.  A  crop  of  this  variety  was  once  reported  'u 
the  Fild  to  weigh  105  tons  to  the  statute  acre.  Mammoth, 
Long  Red,  Golden  Tankard,  Crimson  Tankard,  Oxheart,  &c.t 
were  other  good  varieties  shown.  A  new  jollow-flesi  ■  I 
Turnip,  named  Centenary  was  exceedingly  interesting,  having 
a  russety-like  skin  which  iu  appearance  suggests  that  of  a 
Melon.  It  U  also  a  largo  and  solid  rooc,  and  has  given  a  crop 
of  42  tons  4  cwt-  2  qrs.  to  the  acre.  Other  good  but  older 
varieties  were  Favourite,  Per  fection,  Early  Sheepfold,  a  very 
quick-growing,  green-top  yellow  Turnip ;  Imperial  Green 
Globe,  Purple-top  Mammoth,  &e.  Of  Swedis,  the  variety 
Magnum  Bonum  is  considered  best,  and  was  represented  by 
mammoth  roots.  Other  varieties  weie  Crimson  King  and 
Champion.  Excellent  tubers  of  Potatos  were  shown  of  such 
varieties  as  Reliance,  Ideal,  Windsor  Caetle,  Magnum  Boiiumi, 
Abundance,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  had  a 
fine  stand  in  wLich  iheir  Gold  'lankard,  Long  Red,  Inter- 
mediate, Windsor,  Mammoth,  and  Goldfinder  Mangolds; 
Elephant  and  Kangaroo  Swedes,  and  first-class  varieties  i.f 
Turnips,  &c. ,  were  con  s picuously  displayed.  There  wea e 
also  Potatos,  Ooions,  Scarlet  Perfection  Carrots,  Parsnips 
Beans,  Peas,  and  seeds  of  varieties  of  grain.  The  handsome 
prize  offered  by  the  Queen  for  the  best  iDstauce  of  farming 
in  the  county  of  B  OCBS,  and  won  by  John  Kinross,  Esq  , 
Riding  Court,  Datch  et,  was  exhibited  on  this  stand,  and  hait 
a  considerable  effect. 

Another  large  firm  represented  was  that  of  Messrs.  E. 
Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Slourbiidge.  Thtir  stand,  like  the 
others,  was  laden  with  very  heavy  roots.  Prominence  was 
given  to  Smithfield  Yellow  Globe  MaDgold,  a  new  variety  ot 
much  value  ;  and  Lion  Intermediate,  said  to  produce  moie 
than  SO  tons  per  acre.  Imperial  Swede,  as  well  as  the  vane:y 
Giant  King,  was  represented  by  first-class  roots.  The 
Kinver  Chevalier  Barley  is  a  favourite  variety,  and  Wh  ie 
Tartar  Oat,  and  other  grain?,  as  Wheat,  &c,  were  finely 
shown,  besides  a  quantity  of  Potatos,  <fcc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  contented  themselves  with 
displaying  a  few  dishes  of  good  fruits  of  popular  varieties  of 
Apples,  and  samples  of  grass  and  Clover  seeds. 

The  Surrey  Seed  Company,  Redhill,  had  a  stand  of  roots 
and  produce,  more  especially  interesting  to  market  gardenerB, 
as  Onions,  Carrots,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Parsnips,  Marrows, 
Turnips,  and  seeds  of  Peas,  Beans,  Radish,  Onion,  &c. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester,  made  prominent, 
exhibits  of  "Nailstone  '  Swedes,  "Norman ton  Globe"  Mange), 
"Red  Globe"  and  Green  Barrel  Turnips,  <fce.  They  had  ex- 
cellent Potatos,  Carrots,  Onions,  Turnips,  Leeks,  and  seeds 
of  Peas  and  Beans  in  considerable  variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Horne  &  Sons,  Perry  Hill,  Clifle,  RochesTfT, 
showed  excellent  Apples,  including  the  new  variety  Charles 
Ross,  and  a  number  of  other  popular  sorts. 

Messrs.  Garton,  Ltd.,  Warrington,  showed  dried  specimens 
of  new  varieties  of  the  various  grains,  and  fresh  samples  o.' 
their  Model  and  Monarch  Swedes,  Yellow  Globe  Mangold, 
Pioneer  Oat,  Br«wers'  Favourite  Barley,  &e. 

Mr.  John  K.  King,  Coggeshall  and  Reading,  had  Champ-  a 
Orange  Mangold,  described  as  from  a  field  crop  of  70  tons  l  o 
the  acre ;  and  Essex  Prize-winner  Mangold  (fcO  tons  to  the 
acre).  His  leading  Swede  is  John  Bull,  which  ought  to  meel 
with  popularity  at  home,  if  less  successful  on  the  continent ; 
White  Globe  and  Imperial  Green  Globe  Turnips  were  shown 
well,  and  there  were  Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  various 
varieties  of  seeds. 

Potatos  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  Readii^: ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Markinch,  N.B.  The  Reading  firm  had 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  tubers,  prominent  amongst  the 
varieties  being  New  Maincrop,  Chas.  Fidler,  and  Fidlei's 
Fame.  The  Scotch  firm  had  a  collection  of  thirteen  varieties, 
which  were  represented  by  tubers  selected  for  seed.  Some  t  £ 
the  newest  were  Hibernian,  Mr.  Ambrose,  Colonist,  Scotia, 
and  Empire. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  and  Peterborough, 
showed  some  tine  Apples.  A  specimen  of  Bismarck,  16  oz.  .  u 
weight ;  Allington  Pippin,  Barnack  Beauty,  PeasgoQd's  Non- 
such, and  a  number  of  other  varieties.  Upon  this  exhibit  w« 
a  growth  of  Lygodiuni  scandehs,  15  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  E.  W.  KiN«i,  Oogvcshall,  exhibited  roots;  Mr.  Alex. 
Blatchford,  Coventry,  roots   Cabbages,  Peas,  &c. 

Cider  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jno.  Watkins,  ffithineton 
Farm,  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  Gaymer  &  Son,  Attleborough, 
Norfolk.  Ihe  cider  manufacturers  should  make  the  best-iisM 
possible  of  the  "arsenic  "  scare  ;  now  is  their  opportunity  ! 
Other  collections  of  produce  included  one  from  the  Queens- 
land Government,  and  one  from  the  Canadian  Government. 
From  Canada  there  was  a  large  Squash  exhibited  which 
weighed  ^22  lb. 

A  large  variety  of  new  agricultural  machinery  was  ext,:- 
bited,  which  would  have  well  repaid  attention  from  horticul- 
turists also;  and  among  specifics  f>»r  a  variety  of  purposes 
were  some  chemical  manures,  shown  by  Mr.  Colchertef,  at 
Ipswich. 
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John  McIntyre  — We,  and  doubtless  many 
of  our  readers  will,  learn  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  at  Woodside,  Dar- 
lington. Mr.  McIntyre,  who  had  been  ill  with 
pneumonia  for  one  month,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Darlington  on  November  '27.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  North  of  England  as  an  exhibitor  of  fruit, 
&c,  frequenting  the  shows  held  at  York,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  and 
being  generally  very  successful.  As  a  judge  his 
services  were  often  in  requisition.  Before  going  to 
Woodside  the  deceased  had  held  several  important 
situations  in  Scotland  as  head  gardener.  Some  few 
years  ago  he  wrote  calendarial  articles  for  this 
journal,  which  found  much  appreciation  from  our 
readers,  but  of  late  he  had  communicated  but  little 
to  our  pages.  His  death  will  be  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  Darlington  Horticultural  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  prominent  member. 


Enquiry. 

— ♦ — 

An  advertiser  in  a  daily  paper  announces  Ber- 
muda Buttercups,  Giant  Crocus,  Blue  Snowdrops, 
"rare  and  very  lovely,"  and  other  "exquisite 
curiosities."  Can  any  reader  furnish  information 
concerning  these  rarities  2 


GormipondenU 


AcALYPHA     LOSING     ITS     LEAVES     AND    FLOWERS  : 

G.  ft,  Addkstone.  Due  to  fumes  of  gas,  or  the 
coldness  of  the  room,  either  of  which  would  soon 
ruin  the  plant.  We  assume  that  the  plant  was 
properly  supplied  with  water. 

Black  Currant  :  K.  S.  The  shoots  are  perforated 
by  some  boring  insect  We  cannot  find  the 
creature,  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  leopard-moth. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  you  have  done. 

Books  :  A.  Willimot.  Villa  Gardening,  a,  Hand- 
book for  A  ma'eur  and  Practical  Gardeners.  By 
Edward  Hobday.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.) 
Price  probably  about  3s.  6rf. — Edwin  Graves. 
Diclionnaire  lconographiques  des  Orchids.  The 
work  is  issued  in  parti  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  about  20s.  yearly. 
You  should  enquire  of  M.  Goossens,  Avenue 
Walkiers,  58,  Auderghem,  Brussels,  concerning 
the  other  matters  mentioned  in  your  note. 

Celery  Spoiled  :  A  Subscriber.  The  centres  of 
the  plants  being  in  a  rotten  condition  at  this 
date,  seems  to  us  to  point  to  a  too  hurried 
earthiug-up  having  been  practised,  thus  burying 
the  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  these, 
being  deprived  of  light  and  air,  have  decayed. 

Chrysanthemum  :  A  Weekly  Subscriber.  Pro- 
nounced as  written,  with  the  accent  on  an. 

Foreman  :  Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  W.  H.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  custom  for  a  garden- 
foreman,  for  whom  doubtless  the  employer  pays 
servant's  tax  as  a  "domestic,"  to  receive  and 
give  a  month's  notice.  Answers  to  advertise- 
ments can  be  addressed  to  advertisers  by  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  publisher  of  this  journal. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  a  certain  circulation 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  &c,  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  immediate  future  favourable  for 
obtaining  a  gardener's  or  "  grower's  "  situation 
in  any  of  them.     Better  wait  a  year  or  two  here. 

Fruit  :  G.  L.  W.  Pyrus  japonica — makes  excel- 
lent jam.     Your  fruit  is  of  average  size. 

Fungus  on  Wistaria  :  H.  T.  The  Oyster  Mush- 
room, Agaricus  ( Pleurotus)  ostreatus,  in  a  young 
state.     Ofteu  eaten  on  the  Continent.  M.  C.  C. 

Gftos  Colmar  Grapes  not  Colouring  :  Colmar. 
We  imagine  from  the  sample  sent  that  the  Vines 
have  been  shaded  for  too  long  a  period  of  time, 
have  received  too  much  water  whilst  growing, 
and  been  very  heavily  cropped  perhaps  for  two 


years,  for  we  find  neither  sweetness  nor  colour  in 
the  fruit.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  Grapes 
growing  in  a  vinery  with  a  southern  aspect,  and 
unshaded,  which  were  started  on  March  1,  would 
be  so  immature,  especially  with  such  weather  as 
prevailed  last  autumn.  Any  of  the  manures 
mentioned  would  be  suitable  if  used  in  modera- 
tion. Manure  may  be  afforded  when  the  Vines 
are  in  full  growth,  and  before  the  seeds  form. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  affording  manure  after  the 
fruit  is  of  full  size,  consequently  it  should  not  be 
applied  in  the  colouring  season,  as  it  might  tend 
to  the  cracking  of  the  berries,  a  malady  which 
appears  to  have  affected  some  of  the  bunches  ; 
and  it  certainly  would  prolong  the  season  of 
growth,  more  especially  if  accompanied  by 
copious  applications  of  water,  and  a  heavy  rain- 
fall ;  and  it  would  make  perfect  ripening  of  the 
current  season's  wood  and  fruit  imperfect.  It 
is  immaterial  how  many  rods  are  taken  from  a 
root,  provided  the  border  space  occupied  to  each 
Vine  is  proportionate  to  the  area  covered  by  the 
rods  ;  and  a  Vine  with  two  rods  ought  to  bear, 
all  things  being  equal,  as  great  a  weight  of  fruit 
as  two  distinct  Vines  of  one  rod  each.  There 
are  healthy  Vines  in  existence  that  carry  annually 
several  cwts.  of  well-coloured  good  Grapes.  The 
bunches  should  be  thinned  whilst  they  are 
in  flower,  not  allowing  a  number  of  bunches  to 
set  fruits  and  then  thin  them,  which  is  a  waste 
of  the  energy  of  the  Vine. 

Hybridisation  and  Cross  -  breeding  :  Colonist. 
Dr.  Focke's  standard  book  is  in  German,  and  is  a 
desciiptive  list  of  hybrids.  Vou  do  not  say  what 
your  requirements  are,  but  we  fancy  the  book 
just  mentioned  is  not  quite  what  you  want.  The 
Report  oj  the  Hybridisation  Conference,  published 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  the  most 
recent  general  work  on  the  subject.  Burbidge's 
Cultivated  Plants,  an  excellent  book,  has  a 
chapter  on  hybridising,  and  all  the  text-books 
deal  more  or  less  fully  with  the  subject. 

Insects  :  Sus  in  Urbe.  Centipedes  (Julus),  de- 
vourers,  chiefly,  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or 
the  wounded  and  shinned  parts  of  roots.  Not 
injurious  in  well-tilled  land,  but  their  presence 
in  great  numbers  is  indicative  of  a  soured  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  of  the  need  of  deep  tillage 
and  thorough  aeration.— S.  P.  Grubs  of  the 
cockchafer,  very  injurious.  Turn  up  the  soil, 
and  encourage  rooks  and  starlings  ;  or  let  the 
poultry  and  pigs  have  access  to  the  borders  for  a 
short  time. 

Lost  Testimonials  :  A  Wronged  One.  You  should 
not  have  parted  with  the  originals,  but  have  sent 
copies  of  them.  You  had  better  consult  a 
solicitor. 

Misleto  :  Ignoramus.  Common  on  the  Apple,  Com- 
mon Poplar,  but  not  the  Lombardy ;  Crataegus,  and 
Maple,  and  Beldom  on  the  Oak.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  it  grows  more  or  less  freely  on  every 
hardwood  tree  except  the  Oak.  The  seeds  are 
usually  deposited  in  crevices  of  the  bark  by  birds, 
who,  in  trying  to  get  the  seed  from  off  their  bills, 
rub  it  against  the  bark.  There  is  no  one  position 
that  the  seeds  so  left  would  take  on  a  branch, 
but  they  may  be  carried  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  side  of  a  branch  by  the  rain,  and  that  side 
being  always  the  moister  one,  vegetation  is 
favoured  to  that  extent.  The  roots  spread  at  the 
first  in  and  between  bark  and  wood,  and  as  time 
goes  on  they  enter  the  woody  tissues,  each  remain- 
ing separate,  and  draw  nutriment  from  the  host- 
plant  all  the  while,  and  eventually  destroy  the 
branch  on  which  it  grows.  The  seed,  if  placed 
by  man  on  a  branch,  should  have  the  embryo 
directed  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  it 
should  not  be  crushed.  Misleto,  Viscum  album 
belongs  to  the  leafy  series,  which  consists  of 
species  inhabiting  Europe,  Southern  Asia,  and 
Southern  Africa. 

NAMES  OF  Fruits:  We  are  mast  desirous  to  oblige  owr 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  out  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  5e  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones ;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
arc  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable.— 
G.  E.  E.  1,  Rotten  and  smashed  ;  2,  Ronssehne  ; 
3,    Emerald ;    4,    Beurre    Hamecker ;    5,    Belle 


Rouennaise  ;  0,  Red  Doyenne.  —  W.  J.  S.  B. 
You  have  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  fruits 
allowed  by  our  rules,  some  are  named  this  week, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  dealt  with  in  another 
issue.  1,  Comte  de  Flandre  ;  2,  Siely's  Mignonne  ; 
3,  rotten  ;  4,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  5,  jalousie 
de  Fontenay.—  W.  ft,  Battle.  1.  Beurre  Robert ; 
2,  Belle  du  Figuier  ;  3,  Belle  deThouars  ;  4,  Belle 
de  Feron. — H.  Beurre  Berckmans.— ft  A.  B. 
Harvey's  Pippin.—  H.  P.  N.  Kentish  Fillbasket. 
0.  L.  1,  Gooseberry  Apple  ;  2,  Hunthouse ;  3, 
Graham ;  4,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur ;  5,  Flushing 
Spitzenburgh  ;  G,  Golden  Ducat. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Shrub.  Ligustrum  luci- 
dum. — Calla.  1,  Lastrea  lepidota ;  2,  Pteris 
longifolia  ;  3  and  4,  varieties  of  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  ;  5,  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyrophylla  ; 
the  spathe  of  the  Arum  is  three-lobed,  probably 
from  some  injury  to  the  spathe  when  very  young. 
—  W.  H.  1,  Laslia  anceps ;  2,  Oncidium  pulvi- 
natum  ;  3,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi ;  4,  Blechnum 
polypodioides. — A.  Y.  Angrrecum  eburneum  and 
Laslia  rubescens,  generally  called  Laelia  peduncu- 
laris  in  gardens. — L.  F.  Cypripedium  x  Leea- 
num. — ft  G.  Ligustrum  lucidum,  and  pod  of 
Medicago.  probably  M.  cupulina,  the  Lucerne. — 
/.  A".  You  must  send  better  specimen. — Old 
Subscriber.  Asclepias  curassavica. — J.  E.  H.  1, 
Pteris  aquilina ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  3, 
Pteris  tremula  ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  5, 
Adiantum  tenerum  ;  6,  Adiantum  cuneatum. — 
G.  S.  We  cannot  name  varieties  of  florists' 
flowers. — /.  M.  1,  Codiseum  Queen  Victoria  ;  2, 
C.  interruptum  elegans  ;  3.  C.  Andreanum  ;  4,  C. 
latifolium  maculatum  ;  5,  C.  Morti  ;  6,  C.  Laingi, 
alias  "Heathi  elegans  ";  7,  C.  Rodeckianum  ; 
8,  Aralia  quinquefolia. 

Profits  on  Fruit  Farming  :  W.  Monro.  The 
figure  quoted,  viz.,  £700  per  acre,  is  absurdly 
high.  Cherries  will  sometimes  make  about  £40  ; 
mixed  plantations  of  bush  fruits,  and  Apples  and 
Pears  bring  in  from  £25  to  £40  per  acre ;  Goose- 
berries £18  ;  Black  Currants  sometimes  fetch  25s. 
per  bushel  ;  and  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre, 
but  usually  the  market  price  is  not  more  than 
Ss.  per  bushel.  Strawberries  have  been  known 
to  make  £150  per  acre.  The  yield  of  Apples 
averages  £20  per  acre  for  good  varieties  carefully 
packed  and  sorted  ;  Pears  fetch,  as  a  rule,  rather 
more  than  Apples  ;  Plums  have  been  known  to 
fetch  £100  per  acre,  but  usually  it  is  much  less. 
Damaons  pay  better  than  Plums  because  they 
are  more  certain  bearers. 

Tray  and  Plate  :  E.  R.  B.  It  was  a  matter  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  should  have 
been  drawn  before  the  awards  were  made.  The 
judges  may  have  thought  it  immaterial  whether 
the  fruit  was  shown  on  trays,  as  stated  in  the 
Society's  schedule,  or  on  plates.  If  the  better 
fruits  were  shown  on  plates,  and  not  on  trays,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  any  reasonable  judges  would 
have  given  the  prizes  to  the  latter. 

Violet  Show  :  ft  B.  We  know  of  no  special 
show  of  Violets  being  held  anywhere  in  this 
country.  The  National  Viola  Society — Secretary, 
Mr.  Dougall,  52,  Pembroke  Road,  Walthamstow 
— may  include  Violets  in  their  schedule. 


Communications  Received.-P.  B.,  Society  Nationale  d'Hor- 
ticulture,  Paris.— S.  W.  F.— E.  B.  B.,  Berlin.— P.  0.  S.— 
Dr.  Goeze,  Griefswald.  —  The  Royal  Institution.— Lnuis 
Gentil,  Congo.— F.  D.,  Saharunporc— M.  Van  den  Bosche, 
Tirleuiont,  Belgium.— 8.  W.  F.—  w.  G.  8.— D.  S.  F.—  Sir 
G.  B.—  W.  8.— Chad.— A.  D.  A.— J.  Mayne.— R.  P.— B.  8., 
Manchester.— R.  D.— H.  C.— J.  £.  J.— Expert.— B.  M.  C— 

C.  H.— E.  B.— J.  O'B  — C.  T.  D.— A.  D.— R.  W.  Starr,  Nova 
Scotia.— J.  Ettle.— A.  P.— T.  F.  J.— W.  J.  G  — G.  S.- 
W.  C.  (answered  above)— Herd  Bros.— H.  F.  McMillan— 
J.  A.  F.— B.  P.— A.  W.  B.— G.  B.  (we  will  make  enquiries).— 
H.  A.  B.— A.  L.— E.  C— E.  M. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  6lc,   Received   with  Thanks. — 

D.  B.  F. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circnlation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

MPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Die  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

SPT"       TREBLED.       -g*| 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the.  n  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardenerh 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  ("Iirculation.  a'*rt  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  ix.) 


December  15,  1900.] 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


IX 


(Brought  forward  from  p.  4-18  ) 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  In  tha  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Ohlswick,  London,  for 
the  period  December  2  to  December  S,  1900.  Height 
above  sea-level  24  feet. 
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ikmarfo.— The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  very 
dull,  mild,  and  wet.  The  mean  maximum  and  minimum  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1S99  was  46  3  and  36-2  respectively, 
and  the  rain'all  for  the  same  period  0-33  inches. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  December  S,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

"The  veathcr  during  this  period  was  extremely  dull 
aenorally,  and  considerable  tails  of  rain  of  almost  daily 
occurrence. 

"  Ths  temperature  was  above  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the 
excess  ranging  from  1°  in  Scotland,  N.,  and  2°  in  Scotland,  E., 
to  0'  in  most  of  the  English  districts,  and  to  as  much  as  7  in 
the  Midland  Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered,  as  a  rule,  on  the  8th,  and  vaiied  from  60  in 
England,  N.W.,  to  5S3  or  57'  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  55°  in  Scotland,  W.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima  were  experienced  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week, 
when  they  ranged  from  25°  in  Scotland,  E.,  and  26'  in 
Scotland,  N.,  to  35°  in  England,  E.,  and  N.W.,  and  to  37"  in 
England,  N.E.,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

"The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  mean  ;  over  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scotland,  E.,  the 
fall  was  about  twice  as  great  as  the  normal. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  unusually  deficient,  the  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranging  from  9  in  Scotland,  N. 
aud  E.,  and  8  in  the  Channel  Islands,  to  2  in  the  Midland 
Counties." 


Markets. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  DECEMBER  13. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  famished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
<iayt  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
■demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
•dav,  but  often  several  timeB  in  one  day.  En.] 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


„.  d.  s.  d. 
Ad.aucums,  p.  dot.  6  0-70 
Aronr-vita3,var.,doi.  6  0-36  0 
A-'TiH'straB,  p.  doz.  18  0-36  0 
-  *n«cim«n,  «ach  5  0-10  6 
Caimas,  per  4ozen  18  0  — 
t_,r<>P>n8,  per  doz. ...  18  0-30  0 
Ov.-lamen,  per  doz.  8  0-10  0 
Drachmas,  var.,  per 

dnj-ea 12  0-30  0 

—  vir-dis,  perdoi.  P  0-18  0 
Ericas,  .rar.,per  doz,  12  0-86  0 
Knonyji  us.  various, 

per  iozeo  ...     6  0-18  0 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4  0-18  0 

Ferns,    in   variety, 

par  dozen       ...     4  0-18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,     small,   per 

10U             4  0-60 

FIcur  elastica,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

*acb         10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  8  0-40 
Marguerites,        per 

dozfn       8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  6 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleaf.perdoz.  8  0-10  0 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  u 


Cut  Flowers, 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch 
Carnations,  perdoi. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Qardenias,  per  doa. 
Lilium  Harrisit,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  per  dozen 

blooms     

Lilium  rubrum,  per 

dozen       

Lilium  longlflorum, 

oer  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches     ... 


Ac. — Avf.raoe  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Maidenhair      Fern, 

10-20        p«r  doi.  bunches    40-80 

Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

10-20        bunches 20-40 

9  0-12  0    Mlgnonette.perdoz. 

2  0-40        hunches 40-60 

16-26    Odotitoglossums,  per 

dozen       6  0-90 

4  0-60     Roses,  Tea,  white, 

par  dozen       ...    10-30 

—  Safrano,        per 
dozen 10-20 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  per  dozen    3  0-60 

Smilax,  per  bunch    3  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  dos, 

blooms 0  3-06 


16-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-60 
6  0-12  0 


Fruit.— Av 
s. 
Apples,       English, 
per  bushel — 
cookers,  large   ...    2 

various    "J 

Cox's,  in  sieves...  3 
Kings,  bush.  ...  3 
Blenheims,  bush.  3 
Ribstons,   bushel    4 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
per  barrel       ...  14 

—  Californian,  per 
box       

—  American  New 
Town  Pippins, 
in  barrels 

Bananas,  bnnch  „ 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  case  ... 

—  quart 

—  Russian  kegs ... 
Chestnuts,  per  bag... 

—  Italian,    ,, 
Custard        Apples, 

dozen  ... 
Grapes,      Alicante, 
per  lb 

—  Colmar,  A 

—  Colmar,  B 


eraoe  Wholesale  Prices 
d,  s.  d.  i 


6-4  6 
0-4  6 
0-5  0 
0-  4  li 
0-5  6 
0-6  6 


9  0-10  0 


I  0     — 
0- 1  i  0 
0-16 
I  5     — 
i  0     — 
I  7     — 
L  9    — 
i  0-10  0 
0-1 S  0 


8-  1  3 
i'>-  1  !i 
S-  1  C 


Crapes, Muse, A., lb.  3 

—  B„  per  lb....  1 
Almeira,brls.l<5 

Lemons,  case          .,  8 

Lychees,  new,  pkt.  1 
Oranges,    Teneritte, 

case     2 

—  Murcia,  case  ...  7 

—  Tangierine,  box  0 
200 6 

—  Jaffa,  case      ...  S 
Pears,  home  grown 

in  sieves          ...  3 

—  stewing,  crates  4 

—  Californian.half 
case,  and  Glout 
Morceau 

—  Cilifornian 
Easter  Beurr6  .  21) 

—  French,  Glout 
Morceau,  crates  4 

Persimmons  or  Kaki, 

per  doz.          ...  2 

Pines,  each           ...  1 

Sapucaia  nuts.  lb.  .  1 

Strawberries,  lb.  ...  1 
Walnuts,     per    bag 

34  1b 7 

—  in  bags,  largi...  16 


d.  s.  d. 

0-4  0 
9-  2  0 
0-25  0 
6-15  0 

0    — 

6-4  0 

6    — 
0-12 


20 


Vegetables.— 
s. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 
rwr  doa.  ...    3 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1 

—  S  t  a  c  h  y  s  or 
Chinese,  per  lb.    0 

Beans,  d  wf.  Madeira, 
per  bkt.  ...     3 

—  Ch.  Islds.  and 
home,  dwf., 
new,  per  lb.    ...    1 

B  letrootis,  bushel . .  1 
Beet,  per  dozen  ...  0 
Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

sieve     

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen     

Carrots,  12  bunches 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d .  5.  d. 

Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,        Frencn 

Cabbage,  doz.. 
Mint,      )  er     <iox. 

bunches,  new.., 
Mushrooms,  uuuae 

per  lb 

Onions,      picklers, 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag 

—  cases 

—  English,  p.  cwt. 
bag 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,    in    cwt. 


0-4  0 
0-  1  6 


3    - 

."-  1 


0 
1 
0 
16-20 


16-13 
0-2  0 


—    new  bunch ... 
Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  tally     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,  doz.  bndls.  IS 

—  unwashed,  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
<  tress,  doz.  punnets 
Oacumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  English,  score  . 
Garlic,  new,  lb.    ... 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign,  p.  bdle. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 


2  0-26 

0  6- 

1 

6 

1 


6-2  6 

0-9  0 

6     — 

0-14  0 

0-10  0 


0-  1  3 
0  — 
3     — 

6-2  0 

9-10 

y   — 


o    — 
o    — 

6     — 

0-3  6 

6-3  6 
3    — 

e-  2  6 

0    — 
0     — 

d.  s.  d. 


1  6 


8  0- 

3  0-40 

6  0-70 

4  0-46 
10-16 

0  6-09 


2  6- 

Potatos,  per  ton      80  0  130  0 
Radishes,     per    12 

bunches 10    — 

Rhubarb, Yorks, doz  2  0    — 
O&lad,    small,  pan* 

nets,  per  dozen  1  3    — 

Savoys,  per  doz.  ...  0  6-10 

—  penally  ...  2  0-49 
Shallots,  new.p.  lb.  0  2£-0  3 
Spinach,  persleve...  0  6-09 

—  bushel 1  0-  2  U 

Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb.  4^-50 

—  Canary  deeps...  2  6-36 
Turnips,  per  dozen  16-20 

—  in  bags..  ...  16-26 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...  0  4-06 


Remarks. — Apples  are  better  trade,  prices  having  improved. 
Cucumbers  are  also  advanced  iu  price.  Some  "  Grape 
Fruits"  in  barrels  are  on  sale,  at  40s.;  in  cases,  at  22s. 
Misleto  in  crates  of  about  1  cwt.,  from  Normaodyand  Brit- 
tany, fetch  lis.  per  crate  ;  it  is  well  berried;  and  there  are 
also  on  sale  Avocada  (Alligator)  Pears  and  Mangos. 

POTAT03. 

Various  sorts,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  foreign  bags,  50  kilo., 
Cs.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Dunbirs,  125s.  to  130s.  John  Bath,  32  &  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  December  12.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —  Apples,  Canadian 
Kings,  20s.  to  26s.  ptr  barrel;  Baldwins,  Spies,  Greenings, 
&c,  14s.  to  18s.  do.;  United  States,  various  sorts,  12s. 
to  17s.  ;  Maine  and  Boston  Baldwins,  Ben  Davies,  Spies,  &c, 
10s.  to  13s.  do. ;  Pears,  Glout  Morceau,  3)s,  40"s,  48's, 
4s.  Gd.  to  Gs.  per  case  ;  Easter  Beurre,  4s.  to  5s.  « d.  per  case  ; 
Bon  C<*ur»,  three  layers,  4s.  to  7s.  per  crate  ;  Grapes,  English, 
new,  Is.  to  2*  per  ib.  ;  Almeira,  sound  fruit,  14s.  to  22s. 
per  barrel;  do.,  showing  slight  waste,  lis.  to  12s.  do.  ;  wasty, 
2s.  Gil.  do. ;  Lemons,  Messina,  300's,  10s.  to  lis.  per  box; 
360's,  So;,  tid.  ;  finest  other  qualities,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  do.  ; 
Oranges,   Mila?a,   various    counts,    6;.  Cd.  to  8s.   per  box; 


Valencia,  ordinary  120's,  9s.  to  lis.  do. ;  large  420's,  10*.  to  13*. 
do.  ;  extra  large  420"s,  13s.  to  15s.  do. ;  large  and  extra  large 
7U's,  12s.  to  13s.  per  case  :  these  prices  all  for  same  fruit ; 
BanaDas,  extra,  10s.  to  12s.  per  bunch ;  No.  1,  9s.  to  10s.  do.  ; 
No.  2,  6j.  to  8s.  do. ;  Mushrooms,  6rf.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ; 
Tomatos,  Canary  deeps,  finest,  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  box  ;  others, 
3s  to  4s.  do.;  Onions,  Valencia,  5's,  6s.  3£.  to  7s.  per  case; 
4's,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  do. 

Liverpool  :  December  13.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. 
Potatoa,  per  cwt  :  Lynn  Gray,  3s.  to  3s.  4d.  ;  Bruce, 
3s.  3d.  to  3s.  'Ml.  ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  6d,  ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  ;  Turnips,  6rf.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Swedes,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  6d.  to  Sd.  per 
dozen  bunches,  and  2s.  3i.  to  3s.  3d.  per  cwt.  St.  Johns  : 
Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  24.  per  peck  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Ad.  to  6d.  do.  ;  Pines,  English, 
5(.  to  6s.  each  ;  Apples,  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb. ;  Pears,  3d.  to  4d. 
do.  ;  Tomatos,  6d.  do.  ;  Asparagus,  Is,  per  bundle  ;  Cucumbers, 
8d.  each;  Mushrooms,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Birkt ahead :  Potatos, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck ;  Apricots,  lOd.  per  dozen  ;  Grapes, 
Is.  6d.  to  8s.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  8d.  do.  ; 
Mushrooms,  Is.  to.  Is.  6d.  do. ;  Filberts,  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  December  12.— Messrs.  John  8haw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Me.  chants,  of  Great  Maza  Pond,  Borough,  London,  8.E., 
ftite,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Cattle  Show,  the  seed 
market  has  this  week  been  well  attended,  nevertheless  busi- 
ness, as  la  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  has  been  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  as  regards  grass  and  Clover  seeds,  no  note- 
worthy change  can  be  Quoted  in  values.  Rye  and  Tares  meet 
with  but  little  attention.  The  supplies  of  both  Mustard  and 
Uapeseed  continue  in  moderate  compass,  and  full  prices  for 
same  are  consequently  aekel  by  holders.  Bird  seeds,  although 
just  now  in  restricted  demand,  remain  fully  as  dear,  whilst 
Peas  and  Haricots  move  off  slowly  on  former  terms.  Good 
samples  of  Longpod,  Scarlet  Runner,  and  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans  are  now  obtainable  at  attractive  figures.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  give  the  imports  of  Clover  and  grass-seeds  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  November  this  year  as  31,357 
cwt.,  value  £L9,0U4,  as  against  47,115  cwt.,  value  £31,415,  for 
the  same  month  of  1899. 


COBN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  Imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  December  8,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat 

>.      d. 

25      7 

f.      <L 

2G     10 

f.    *. 
+     1       3 

Barley 

25    10 

25     11 

+    0      1 

Oats 

16      5 

17      4 

+     0    11 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


H.  Grimson.  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  of  H.  V.  Warren- 
her,  Esq.,  High  Grove,  Pinner,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Sir 
Ed.  Sassoon,  8hornclifte  Lodge,  Sandgate. 
B.  Godfrev,  for  f  urteen  years  Gardener  to  T.  W. 
Stubbs,  Esq..  Qnar  Wood,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  as  Gar- 
dener to  G  Carrington,  Esq.,  Missenden  Abbey,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks. 

Mr.  J.  Wilding,  for  the  past  three  years  Head  Gardener  to 
F.  Elkingion,  Esq.,  Sion  Hill,  Kidderminster,  as  Head 
Oardener  to  J.  E.  Welby,  Esq.,  Allington  Hall, 
Grantham. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Axford,  for  the  past  four  years  Head  Gardener  to 
W.  C.  N.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Heppii.gton,  Canterbury,  and 
formerly  Foreman  in  the  gaidens  at  Nash  Court,  Faver- 
sham,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
St  Giles,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  J.  Rkiss,  as  Head  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
Beech  Hill  Park,  Waltham  Abbey,  succeeding  Mr. 
Redding,  who  has  retired  after  a  service  of  thirty-two 
years. 

Mr.  Alexander  D.  Adam,  for  nearly  three  years  as  Head 
Garaeuer  to  E.  Lambarde,  K*q.,  Bradbourne  Hall, 
Soveiioaks,  as  Head  Gardtner  to  Lord  Amherst,  Montreal 
Park,  Sevenoaks. 

F.  Kneller,  for  the  last  four  years  Gardener  to  Sir 
E.  G.  Loder,  Bart,  Leonaid--lee,  Horsham,  as  Head  Gar- 
dener to  E.  Steinkopff,  Esq.,  L^dhurst,  Hay  ward's 
Heath,  Sussex. 

H.  Paskett,  late  of  the  Park  Road  Nurseries,  Winchester, 
as  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany.— Trade  Catalogue  of  Seeiis. 
W.    Fell    &    Co.,    Hexham,    Northumberland.— Trees    and 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trtes,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 
Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.  — Seeds 

ol  new  Peas,  Potatos,  Onions,  aud  other  Vegetables. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 

—  Setds  ot  Tree*  and  Shiuu;,  and  Plants  lor  Hoc  ana 

Temperate-houses. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent- Seeds,  <fcc. 
Suiton  &  Sons,  Reading— Seeds,  <fec. 
Fred.   Roemer,   Qatd.inburg.    Germany- Wholesale   List  of 

ceeds. 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE, 


[December  15,  1900. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

— » — 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  circulation,  the 
hour  of  going  to  Press  has  been  altered,  and 
in  future  all  Copy  for  Advertisements  must 
be  received  by  5  p.m.,  on  WEDNESDAY  at 
THE  LATEST. 


V 


The  Best  Present  for  a  Gardener. 
INES    AND    VINE    CULTURE. 

The  most  complete  and  exhaustive  Treatise  on 

Grapes  and  bheir  Culture  ever  published. 

Third  Edition  just  out. 

Price  5s. ;  post-free,  5s.  fid. 

F.  BARRON,  13,  Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick. 


ESTATE    SALES. 
The  Best  County  Medium  for  Advertising  Sales  of  Estates  is 

THE 'WORCESTER  HERALD,' 

Established  1794. 

The  Leading  County  Paper.  Extensive  circulation  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  Worcestershire  and  adjoining 
counties.  Advertisers  would  do  well  to  forward  for  reference 
and  distribution  plans  and  particulars  of  Estates.  Catalogues 
of  Machinery,  Furniture  Books,  and  other  property  advertised 
In  the  columns  of  the  "HERALD." 

Sales  of  Stock  and  Agricultural  Effects. 

The ."  WORCESTER  HERALD  "  is  the  mostetfective  organ 
for  giving  publicity  to  announcements  of  this  class.  It  is  the 
leading  Agricultural  Paper  in  the  County,  and  Circulates 
most  extensively  among  Agriculturists  in  and  around 
Worcestershire. 

Farms  to  Let. 

Land  Agents,  Estate  Managers,  and  all  having  Farms  to 
Let,  would  do  well  to  advertise  in  the  "WORCESTER 
HERALD,"  the  leading  County  Paper.  Specially  adapted 
for  bringing  such  notices  before  Tenant  Farmers.  Large 
circulation.    Moderate  charge. 

Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted. 

For  producing  results,  the  "WORCESTER  HERALD"  is 
recognised  as  a  specially  good  medium.    Cheap  Rates. 
Apply  for  Terms. 
SPECIMEN    FREE.      Price  id. 
Published  Friday  for  Saturday. 

Offices  :— 72,  HIGH  STREET,  WORCESTER. 


Telegrams—"  Saturday  Review,  London.' 
Telephone— No.  5235  Gekrard. 


THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

LITERATURE,  POLITICS,  SCIENCE, 
AND  ART. 

(FOUNDED     IN     1855.) 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  pays  special 
attention  to  all  matters  affecting  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Church,  and  Social  Politics.  There  are,  also,  special  articles 
on  Finance,  and  on  the  Literary,  Artistic,  Musical  and 
Dramatic  events  of  the  week,  by  well-known  critics.  Its 
politics  are  Tory,  but  the  point  of  view  is  strictly  independent 


Terms  of  Subscription  (including  Postage). 


Twelve  Months  . 
Six  Months 
Thbe    Months 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

..182    ... 

1   10     4 

..     0  14    2     ... 

0  15    2 

..071     ... 

0     7     7 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  published 
every  Saturday  morning,  but  a  Foreign  Edition  is 
issued,  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails,  every 
Friday  afternoon.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  Review,  the  Publisher  woidd  be 
glad  to  be  informed  immediately. 


38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


COAL 


Celebrated  Welsh  Horticultural 
ANTHRACITE, 

and  every  description  of  House  Coal, 
direct  from  the  Colliery,  at  Whole- 
sale Terms.    Send  for  Quotation.' 

Carriage  Paid  to  your   Station. 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 


WOOD-GREEN 
LONDON. 


CHESTER  &  ELAM 

(Late  with  BLACKBURN  ft  HOMER) 

ROPE,  LINE,  &  TWINE  MANUFACTURERS 

AND 

GARDENERS'  SUNDRIESMEN, 

Importers    of    Paper,    Raffia,    Archangel 

and  St.  Petersburg  Slats. 

TAKPAULINGS,  SACKS,  PEA  &  POTATO  BAGS 
MARKED  TO  ORDER. 


33,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

Special  Quotations  to  Iiargre  Buyers. 

PLACES    VACANT. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS.— Ad- 
vertiser,  who  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture, and  could  introduce  a  good  Private  Connection,  is 
looking  for  PARTNERSHIP  in  the  above,  or  would  PUR- 
CHASE a  GOOD  GOING  CONCERN.  Principals  only  need 
apply,  and  Businesses  must  admit  of  strictest  investigation. — 
J.  W.  E  ,  Box  23,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  GENTLEMAN  with  £50.— 
Half  share  in  Mushroom  Business.  Or  YOUNG 
GARDENER  would  prove  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Goid  profits.  Indoor  crops  ready.  Commence  cutting  about 
ten  days.— A.  B.,  Box  18,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

To  Gardeners. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  and  COUNCIL  of 
the  CITY  of  EDINBURGH  invite  applications  for  the 
situation  of  HEAD  GARDENER  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
Public  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the  City.  Applicant?  must  not 
exceed  the  age  of  45  years  last  birthday.  Salary  £250,  rising  in 
two  years  to  £280  per  annum.  Applications  with  copies  of 
testimonials  must  be  lodged  with  the  subscriber  not  later 
than  Tuesday,  18th  inst. 

THOMAS  HUNTER,  W.  S.,  Town  Clerk, 
City  Chambers,  December  4,  1900. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who 
will  take  entire  responsibility  and  expense  of  a 
garden,  making  arrangements  for  supply  of  Vegetables  to 
house.  G«od  Kitchen  Garden,  about  2£  acres,  near  town 
where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  produce. — Address  X.  B., 
care  of  Leathwait  &  Simmons,  5,  Birchin  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  HEAD  GARDENER,  where 
eight  are  kept.  —Thoroughly  experienced,  Inside  and 
Out,  and  expert  at  House  and  Table  Decoration.  No  young 
children.  Furnished  Cottage  and  Coals  —Apply,  stating 
references,  age,  and  wages  required  to  RICHARD  SCRIVEN, 
4,  Derogate,  Northampton. 

WANTED,  WORKING  HEAD  GAR- 
DENER.— Married  ;  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 
Small  Greenhouse,  Cottage  given,  State  reference,  experience, 
age,  family  (if  any),  wages  required.— H.  BARNETT,  North- 
church  House,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

WANTED,  good,  practical  SINGLE- 
HANDED  GARDENER,  to  attend  Cow  and  few 
Poultry.— Apply,  with  particulars  and  wages  required,  R-, 
Box  17,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  capable  GARDENER  (under 
Head,  where  several  are  kept)  for  kitchen  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  ;  able  to  scythe.  Married  ;  Churcmnan. 
ISs.  per  week  ;  good  cottage  and  garden.  2s.  weekly. — Full 
particulars  to  G.,  care  ot  Simson,  Market  Place,  Hertford. 

WANTED,  SECOND  GARDENER,  Inside 
and  Out ;  strong,  active  man,  married ;  Wife  to 
attend  Governess.  £1  per  week,  good  cottage  ;  extra  pay  for 
Governess.— F.  BISHOP,  Aston  Hall,  Sheffield. 

WANTED,  as  SECOND,  thoroughly  good 
MAN,  for  Inside  and  Out.  Wages  21s.,  with  2s. 
Sunday  duty,  no  bothy.— J.  BAYLISS,  The  Gardens,  Lyn- 
wood,  Snnninghill,  Ascot,  Berks. 

WANTED,  YOUNGMAN  asljARDENER, 
Inside  and  Out.     Abstainer.  —JOHN  DANIELS, 
The  Ynysydarren  Market  Gardens,  Ystalyfera,  Swansea  Valley. 

ANTED,  AT   ONCE,    TWO  good  JOB^ 

BING  GARDENERS  for  New  Work.— HARWOOD, 
Balhani  Nursery,  K.W. 

WANTED,  MAN  for  Kitchen  Garden,  &c. 
Take  turn  on  Duty.  16s.  weekly,  bothy,  vegetables, 
&c.  State  age,  with  copies  of  references. -J.  MURRAY, 
Ljthe  Hill,  Haslemere. 
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WANTED,  in  the  Vineries,  a  MAN.— Well 
up    in    Pruning,    Packing,    Ac— Apply   ARTHUR 
MATTHEWS,  The  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

WANTED,  MARRIED  MAN  ;  crops- 
chiefly  Vines,  Peaches,  Tomatos,  for  Market. 
State  age  and  experience.  Wages  18s.  aud  cottage.— THE. 
TODDINGTON  ORCHARD  CO.,  Ltd.,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 

WANTED,  ENERGETIC  MAN,  aged 
between  30  and  40,  for  management  of  Seed  and 
Bulb  Department  of  a  growing  business,  and  despatch  of 
orders.  One  who  could  answer  amateur's  difficulties  in  a> 
smart  manner  required.  Principally  post  despatch,  the 
result  ot  advertising.  —  SEEDSMAN,  Box  5,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  good  CUCUMBER  GROWER. 
—Start,  20s.     Constant  work.— Apply,  stating  par- 
ticulars, to  S.,  Box  19,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  steady  respectable  MAN  a&. 
KNIFE8MAN.  Must  be  a  good  BUDDER  and 
GRAFTER,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  executing  orders- 
during  the  lifting  season,  in  a  large  Nursery,  where  a  general 
collection  of  out-door  stock  is  grown.  To  an  experienced 
man,  with  a  good  all-round  knowledge,  this  is  really  a  very 
good  and  constant  situation.  Application  should  be  made, 
stating  age,  experience,  wages  required,  with  references,  to  — 
LAURELS,  Box  27,  Gardeners' Chronicle  Office,  41,  "Wellington. 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  for  Provincial  Nursery  in. 
Scotland,  UNDER  FOREMAN.  Active  and  reliable 
man,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Propagation  of 
Bedding  Plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c_ 
With  Nursery  experience  preFerred.  8tate  wag's,  and  send 
copies  of  certificates. — S.  K.,  Box  20,  Gardeners'  Ckronich 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  JOURNEYMAN;  crops  chiefly 
Vines,  Peaches,  Tomatos  for  Market.  State  age  and 
expprience.  Wages  16s.  and  bothy.— THE  TODDINGTON. 
ORCHARD  CO.,  Ltd.,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire. 

WANTED,  JOURNEYMAN  for  pleasure- 
grounds.  Every  third  week  Sunday  duty.  Wages 
16s.  weekly,  bothy,  milk,  vegetables.  State  age,  &c. — 
FLEMING,  Wexliam,  Slough. 

WANTED,  YOUNG  MAN,  with  good 
knowledge  of  Glass,  for  Inside  and  Outside  Work- 
Wages  16s.  with  rooms,  &c. — Apply,  stating  age  and  parti- 
culars, to  H.  JEFFREY,  Oakhurst  Court, South  Godstone. 

WANTED,  YOUNG  MAN,  by  the  22nd,. 
for  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  garden,  take 
turn  with  tires,  and  duty  every  third  week.  Wages  15s., 
bothy.  State  age,  &c— W.  KENDALL,  Brymore,  Bridgwater. 

WANTED,  YOUNG  MAN.  Strong  and 
willing,  with  experience,  Inside  and  Out.  Wages 
21s.,  no  bothy.— State  age  and  particulars  to  C.  McDONALD, 
Gardener,  Rotvnham  House,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

WANTED,  active  YOUNG  MAN.-Age  20- 
strong  and  willing.  Assist  in  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds.—  H.  GOODWIN,  Gardener,  Heatherdene,  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey. 

W Wanted,  young  man,  about  22, 
strong,  and  steady,  for  Shrubbery  and  Lawns.  One- 
able  to  use  a  Scythe  preferred.  Good  wages  and  bothy  ; 
Sussex.— B.,  Box  15,  41,  Wellington  St.,  Strand,  London,.W.C~ 

WANTED,  YOUNG  MAN  as  IMPROVER, 
one  willing  to  learn.  Wages,  12s.  and  bothy.— State 
age  and  full  particulars  to  STONES,  Penmaenusha,  Dolgelley. 
Wales. 

WANTED,    YOUTH,    not  under   17,     for 
Inside,  and  take  turn  on  duty.     10s.  per  week,  bothy., 
milk,  vegetables.— DOWN,  Wassand,  Hull. 

WANTED,^OUNG  LADTabout  15  or  16 ? 
as  APPRENTICE  to  Seed  and  Bulb  Trade.    Must 
be  willing  and  obliging.— CANHAM,  Seed  Merchant,  York. 

WANTEd7pUPIL  —  A  firm  of  Nursery- 
men  and  Florists,  doing  a  thriving  business  in  the 
Southern  Miilands,  have  an  OPENING  FOR  A  PUPIL  to 
live  in  the  house.  One  anxious  to  learn,  will  have  a  good' 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Highest 
references  given  and  required. — R.  T.,  Box  1,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  SHOP  ASSISTANT,  for  Seed 
and  Nursery  Trade.  Young  and  smart.  Must  be 
experienced  in  Agiicultural  and  Garden  Seeds,  also  Sundries. 
Accustomed  to  good  counter  trade,  and  able  to  assist  at 
Books.  To  a  competent  Young  Man  this  is  a  permanent 
po&ition,  at  progressive  salary. — Apply,  stating  every  par- 
ticular, U  SAML.  McGRBDY  and  SON,  Portadown. 

WANTED,  ASSISTANT,  to  Seed  and 
Florist  Business,  also  able  to  take  charge  of  Books. 
One  with  experience  preferred.  —  Apply,  with  reference,  to 
W.  SHAND,  Lancaster. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  for  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seed  Department.  Also  to  attend 
Markets  for  Farm  Seed  Orders.  Send  particulars. — Address, 
No.  99,  Box  10,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  or 
IMPROVER  in  the  Seed  Business,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Nurserv  Trade.— Apply,  stating  wages  and  refer- 
ences, to  FREDK.  GEE  and  SONS,  seed  and  Plant 
Merchants  and  Growers,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire, 
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TEOPICAL    FEUITS     FOE 
CHRISTMAS. 

SOME  fourteen  years  ago,  namely  in  1886,  at 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  held 
at  South  Kensington,  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  was  excited  by  the  appearance  in  the 
Colonial  Market  attached  to  the  Exhibition  of 
fresh  fruits  that  had  been  brought  by  rapid- 
travelling  steamers,  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies, 
but  also  from  our  far  distant  Australasian 
Colonies.  It  was  thought,  and  hoped  at  that 
time,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  such 
fruits  as  were  then  seen  and  tasted  in  a  fresh 
state,  would  become  regular  articles  of  com- 
merce, to  be  followed  by  others  that  would 
prove  novelties,  and  perhaps  tickle  the  palate 
of  the  British  public  ;  but  when  we  look  back 
and  find  that  fourteen  years  have  passed,  and 
when  we  look  in  our  fruiterers'  shop-windows  to 
find  the  anticipated  fruits  are  not  there,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  hopes  and  prophesies  of 
1886  have  been  realised  in  1900.  Nevertheless 
we  do  occasionally  see  some  out-of-the-way 
products  of  distant  climes,  and  this  more 
espec:ally  at  the  Christmas  season,  when  every 
effort  i  made  ia  the  commercial  world,  whether 
manufacturing  or  otherwise,  to  produce  some 
novelty. 

Amongst  those  fruits  that  appear  almost  at 
tegular   intervals,    and    may   be    seen    at  the 


present  time,  we  may  mention  those  of  the 
Citrus  genus,  for  besides  Lemons  and  Oranges 
in  their  several  well-known  varieties,  there  are 
Shaddock,  the  very  large  fruits  of  Citrus  Decu- 
mana,  a  tree  of  30  to  40  feet,  native  of  the 
Malayan  and  Polynesian  islands,  and  commonly 
cultivated  in  India.  Also  Pommelos,  a  smaller- 
fruited  variety  of  the  same  plant,  and  the  pretty 
little  Kumquat  (Citrus  japonica),  a  native  of 
Japan  and  China,  where  it  fruits  very  freely, 
and  these,  preserved  in  jars  in  syrup,  are  a 
great  delicacy  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  vii., 
1890,  at  p.  303). 

The  genus  Anona  is  also  periodically  repre- 
sented, and  comes  to  add  to  the  list  of  Christ- 
mas fruits  in  the  shape  of  the  Cherimoyer 
(Anona  Cherimolia)  (see  fig.  150,  p.  460),  the 
produce  of  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  found 
in  Peru,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 
A  number  of  varieties  are  known,  so  that  the 
fruits  differ  much  in  appearance,  size,  and 
flavour.  By  some  this  fruit  is  considered  the 
most  delicious  of  all  the  species.  In  some 
forms  the  tlesh  is  white,  in  others  of  a  creamy- 
white  colour,  in  which  the  black  seeds  are 
embedded.  The  fruits  vary  from  4  to  (i  inches 
long,  and  externally  are  usually  of  a  light  green 
colour.  The  plant  grows  well  in  Madeira,  from 
whence  the  fruits  are  mostly  imported. 

The  next  best  known  fruit  of  the  genus 
Anona  is  probably  the  Sweet  Sop  (Anona 
squamosa),  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  but 
now  much  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  other  tropical  countries. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  globose,  from  2  to  2i  inches 
across,  marked  on  the  outside  with  numerous 
very  distinct  warts  or  knobs  ;  the  rind  is  thick, 
enclosing  a  mass  of  creamy- white  pulp,  con- 
taining numerous  black  seeds.  In  well-grown 
and  well-ripened  fruits,  the  pulp  has  a  very 
rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  The  other  species 
of  Anona  occasionally  seen,  but  less  frequently, 
are  the  Sour  Spp  (A.  muricata),  and  the 
Custard-Apple  (A.  reticulata).  The  first  of 
these  is  a  much  larger  fruit  than  the  Sweet 
Sop,  of  a  greenish  colour  externally,  and 
covered  with  prickles  ;  it  has  a  white  pulp. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Custard  -  Apple  is  also  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  it  has  a  heart  -  shaped  fruit  with  a 
smoother  surface  than  the  last-named,  but 
marked  with  faint  reticulation ;  the  pulp  is 
yellowish,  and  though  generally  eaten  in  the 
counties  where  the  tree  is  common,  it  is  not 
so  esteemed  as  the  other  two  species. 

As  a  tropical  fruit,  the  Mango  (Mangifera 
indica),  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the  London 
shops,  has,  perhaps,  the  widest  reputation  ;  it 
is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  very  generally  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics.  It  is  in  India,  however, 
that  it  is  still  best  known  under  a  multitude  of 
varieties ;  some  of  which  produce  fruits  of 
very  little  value  for  edible  purposes.  Though 
Mang03  are  so  largely  eaten  by  the  natives 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  all  countries  where 
the  plant  has  been  introduced,  the  taste  for 
fresh  Mangos  amongst  Europeans  is  said  to  be 
an  acquired  one.  In  the  form  of  chutney  the 
fruits  are  well  known  in  England  as  a  condi- 
ment ;  and  the  young  fruits  of  the  best 
varieties  are  also  to  be  had  preserved  in  syrup 
in  bottles,  but  in  this  form  the  Mango  i3  an 
expensive  delicacy  for  dessert. 

It  seems  that  with  a  plant  so  generally  grown, 
and  one  that  produces  its  fruit  in  such  abund- 
ance, we  ought  reasonably  to  expect  Mangos  to 
be  more  genera'ly  obtainable  here,  an  expecta- 
tion that  is  supported  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  on  the  fruit  exporting  prospects 


of  Dominica,  where  we  read  "The  supply  of 
Mangos  in  the  island  is  practically  unlimited, 
for  the  tree  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  the 
lowlands.  The  people  being  very  fond  of  the 
fruit  indeed,  in  the  season  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  their  food.  They  eat  it  whilst  walking 
along  the  roads,  and  throw  the  seeds  away  ; 
these  soon  germinate,  and  as  the  seedlings  are 
very  hardy,  the  tree  springs  up  in  all  directions, 
and  it  is  found  by  the  sides  of  all  the  roads  and 
paths.  There  are  many  varieties  of  Mango  in 
the  island.  The  grafted  kinds  yield  the  best  and 
most  luscious  fruits.  Large  numbers  of  Mangos 
are  shipped  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
season  extends  from  April  to  October." 

Another  fruit  which  is  much  used  in  tropical 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
a  native,  but  not  so  often  seen  in  the  London 
fruiterers,  is  the  Avocado  Pear  (Persea  gratis- 
sima).  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  some  30  feet 
high,  belonging  to  the  Laurel  family.  In  size 
and  appearance  the  fruit  is  like  a  large  Pear 
covered  with  a  smooth  brownish-green  or 
purplish  skin.  The  pulp,  when  fully  ripe,  has 
a  Marrow-like  taste,  which,  though  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  European  taste  at  first,  is  said 
to  become  so  after  a  short  time.  It  is  said  that 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use  often  mix 
wine,  lime-juice,  sugar,  or  some  other  flavour- 
ing agent  with  the  pulp.  In  many  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  where  the  fruit  is  in 
season  from  August  to  October,  it  enters  largely 
into  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  fruits,  or, 
rather,  one  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
English  market  with  more  regularity  than  any 
other  of  tropical  origin,  is  the  Lychee,  or  Litchee 
(Nephelium  Litchi)  (figs.  142,  143,  p.  450).  The 
small,  globular,  brown-warted  fruits  are  at  the 
present  time  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  best 
greengrocers  and  fruiterers,  but  they  are  an  ex- 
pensive fruit,  seeing  how  little  of  them  is  actually 
edible,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  usually 
sold.  The  Lychee  is  a  native  of  China  and  the 
East  Indian  Islands.  The  fruits  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  according  to  the  variety,  but  they 
are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut, 
having  a  thin  rind,  which,  upon  drying,  be- 
comes brittle  or  woody,  and  is  covered  with 
small  protuberances.  In  a  fresh  state,  the 
fruits  are  either  red  or  of  a  greenish  colour 
tinged  with  pink,  and  filled  with  a  white  or 
flesh-coloured  jelly-like  pulp,  or  arillus,  which 
completely  envelops  the  seed.  This  pulp  has, 
when  fresh,  a  delicious,  sweetish  acid,  and 
refreshing  taste,  cooling  and  grateful  to  the 
palate,  especially  in  hot  weather.  As  seen  in 
this  country,  however,  the  fleshy  arillus  has 
become  shrivelled  and  black,  enclosing  the 
large,  shining  black  seed,  and  its  flavour  has 
but  little  to  recommend  it,  not  so  much  indeed 
as  a  Muscatel  or  Prune.  In  China,  Siam,  and 
other  eastern  countries,  it  is  very  highly 
esteemed  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the  dried 
states,  and  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
By  taking  off  the  thin  outer  rind  when  the 
fruits  are  fully  ripe,  and  removing  the  seed 
from  the  centre,  and  by  preserving  the  pulp 
thus  prepared  in  syrup,  a  delicious  dessert  fruit 
is  produced.  Treated  in  this  way,  and  packed 
in  tins  in  the  same  way  that  Pine- apple  chunks 
are  now  so  successfully  imported,  a  new 
addition  to  our  tables  might  be  introduced. 

Many  other  suggestions  of  a  similar  nature 
might  be  made  with  fruits  of  various  countries 
and  belonging  to  various  natural  orders,  and 
with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  the  question, 
it  is  one  that  requires  much  consideration  to 
ensure  success.  Thus,  in  the  Rosacese  we  have 
an  order  that  is  so  well  known  as  producing 
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such  a  large  number  of  our  best  known  and 
most  highly  valued  edible  fruits,  that  we  should 
scarcely  expect  to  find  an  exception  to  a  whole- 
some fruited  species  ;  at  the  same  time  we  should 
approach  the  seeds  with  care,  lest  they  might 
contain  the  same  poisonous  principle  as  those 
of  the  Bitter  Almond.  As  illustrations  of  the 
general  utility  of  rosaceous  fruits,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  mention  the  Loquat  or  Japan 
Medlar  (Eriobotrya  japonica),  the  Siberian  Crab 
(Pyrus  baccata),  Pyrus  japonica,  P.  Maulei,  and 
others. 

Many  of  these  fruits,  which  are  austere  in  a 
fresh  or  even  ripened  state,  lose  much  of  this 
flavour  when  the  ripening  is  carried  to  the 
conditio n  in  which  the  Medlar  is  eaten,  or  when 
made  into  jam  ;  the  sugar  counteracts  the 
austerity,  converting  it  into  just  sufficient 
roughness  to  the  palate  to  make  it  most 
agreeable.  Again,  in  the  Sapotace*  and 
Ebenacete,  this  austere  character  is  present  in 
the  fruits  even  in  a  greater  degree,  amounting 
in  some  species  to  a  strong  astringency  ;  as  for 
instance  in  the  genus  Diospyros,  notably  in  the 
Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana)  where  it  is  so 
marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  it  till  it  is 
completely  bletted. 

The  Chinese  Date-Plum  (D.  Kaki)  though  a 
more  recent  introduction,  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  the  North  American  Persimmon, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  eaten  till  it  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  known  as  "  dead  ripe,"  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  it  as  an  article  of  general 
sale  in  a  fresh  state.  Preserved  in  syrup, 
however,  or  even  candied,  the  fruits  are  very 
tasty,  and  might  be  imported.  In  the 
Sapotaceoe  a  somewhat  similar  character  per- 
vades the  fruits,  which  are  also  marked  by  the 
presence  of  a  milky  juice,  especially  in  an 
unripe  state.  This  milky  juice,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  becomes  plastic  and  of  a 
similar  nature  to  gutta-percha,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  product  of  Dichopsis  gutta,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  this  order.  Nevertheless  there 
are  several  well-known  edible  fruits,  such  for 
instance,  as  the  Star  Apple  of  the  West  Indies 
(Chrysophyllum  cainito),  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  very  large  Apple,  but  somewhat 
depressed.  Though  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  West  Indies  for  its  soft,  sweet  pulp,  it 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  seen  in 
the  English  market ;  neither  has  the  allied  fruit, 
the  Maunnice  sapote,  or  Marmalade  Plum 
(Lucuma  mammosa),  the  pulp  of  which  has  a 
very  luscious  flavour,  resembling,  it  is  said, 
that  of  Quince  marmalade.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruits,  which  are  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  and 
oval  in  shape.  The  Naseberry  or  Sapodilla 
Plum  (Achras  sapota),  the  produce  of  another 
Sapotaneous  tree,  is  sometimes  seen  in  our 
fruiterers,  though  but  seldom.  The  tree  is 
found  both  naturally  and  under  cultivation  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Tndies,  where  the 
fruits  are  ripe  and  fit  for  gathering  from 
October  to  January.  Referring  to  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  1886  to  introduce  these  fruits 
to  British  commerce,  it  was  said  that  in 
Dominica  the  fruits  were  usually  gathered  in  a 
half  ripe  state,  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
house,  as  the  frugivorous  bats  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  they  make  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
ripe  fruit.  By  means  of  the  cold  chamber 
system,  these  fruits  were  successfully  trans- 
ferred from  Demerara  to  England  in  1886, 
where,  in  the  colonial  market  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  they  were  on 
sale,  and  were  tested  during  the  conferences 


that  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  result  of  these  experiments  went  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the   different   fruits  to   which 


Fig.  142.— fruit  of  litchi.      Fig.  143  — litchi:  vertical 

SECTION. 


we  have  already  alluded  ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  fruits  of  the  order  Sapotacete  must 
be  fully  ripe  before  being  eaten.  One 
consignment,  we  think  the  first,  arrived  just  in 


Fig.  144.— sechium  edulf. 


Fig.  145.— sechium  edule,  with  embryo  of  seed 

germinating  within  the  fruit. 

(see  pp.  449  and  458.) 


the  proper  condition,  and  being  put  on  sale  at 
once  were  soon  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchasers.  A  second  consignment, 
however,  arrived  in  too  green  a  state,  so  that 
the  fruits  when  sold  contained  much  of  the 
milky  juice  which,  being  set  free  by  the  teeth, 
coagulated     by    the   warmth    of    the    mouth, 


sticking  the  lips  together,  and  producing  much 
amusement  amongst  the  purchasers  and 
lookers-on. 

The  attention  that  has  been  directed  during 
the  past  twelve  months  or  more  to  South 
Africa  should  result  in  the  introduction  of  some 
of  the  best  known  fruits  of  that  country,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Kei  Apple  (Aberia  caffra)  (see 
fig.  152,  p.  462),  the  produce  of  a  shrub  common 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  in  Kaffirland,  where  the  plant  is  much 
grown  for  hedges  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
strong  spines  with  which  itiscovered.  Thefruits 
are  about  the  size  of  a  small  Apple,  and  are  of  a 
golden  -  yellow  colour,  extremely  acid  in  an 
unripe  state,  so  that  they  are  frequently- 
used  as  a  pickle,  as  well  as  for  making  preserve, 
which,  from  the  samples  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Another  fruit,  known  as  the  Natal  Plum,  the- 
produce  of  Carissa  grandiflora,  is  equally  good 
in  the  form  of  jam,  to  which  we  can  also  testify. 
The  fruits  themselves  are  somewhat  like  a  Plum, 
in  appearance,  varying  from  the  size  of  an 
Olive  to  that  of  a  small  Egg-Plum,  reddish  in, 
colour  at  first,  but  changing  as  they  ripen  to  a 
dark  violet  hue.  When  quite  ripe  they  have 
an  agreeable  sub-acid  taste.  Considering  the 
large  numbers  of  British  troops  and  others  that 
have  overiun  South  Africa  of  late,  and  the 
prospect  of  many  more  who  will  find  their 
homes  there  in  the  future,  these  and  other 
fruits  of  the  colony  may  by  this  time  be  well 
known  to  many,  and  ere  long  may  be  found  in 
English  commerce. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  fruits  that  have 
recommendations  chiefly  for  dessert  use  ;  but 
there  are  some  that  can  never  be  used  other 
than  as  a  vegetable,  and  in  this  category  may  be 
placed  the  Cho-Cho,  the  fruit  of  the  cucurbita- 
ceous"  plant,  Sechium  edule  (figs.  144,  145),  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  which  has  in  recent  years 
become  much  grown  in  Madeira  and  the  Atlantic- 
Islands.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  only  to  be 
seen  occasionally  in  Covent  Garden  Market  ; 
at  the  present  time  they  are  to  be  found  in- 
most of  the  best  greengrocers  in  any  large  town. 

Of  the  Nut  tribe  also,  periodic  impor- 
tations of  Brazil-nut,  fruits  containing  the 
seeds,  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  shop  windows,  often,  to  the  surprise 
and  enquiry  of  many  persons  as  to  what  good 
such  woody  fruits  can  possibly  be. 

Ad  examination  of  the  shop  windows  of 
London  and  other  large  towns  is  often  an 
instructive  way  of  spending  an  hour,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  what  one 
actually  sees  frequently  brings  thoughts  of  what 
one  ought  to  see,  but  which  are  still  absent. 
John  R.  Jackson,  Museums,  Kew. 


THE    POMMELO. 

In  writing  the  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  aild 
Ceylon,  and  the  derivation  of  their  names,  I  was 
much  puzzled  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  word 
Pommelo,  .which  is  the  common  name  given  by 
the  EDglish  iD  India  to  Citrus  Decumana.  Through 
the  help  of  Rumphius'  Flora  of  Amboyna,  I  got 
as  far  as  Pompelmoes,  which  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  this  Citrus  ;  but  how  did  the 
Dutch  come  to  call  it  Pompelmoes  ?  That  was  the 
difficulty,  and  I  could  not  discover  the  origin  of 
this  name. 

I  happen  to  be  reading  the  Life  ■  nd  Letters  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  vol.  i.  He  had  been 
surgeon  to  the  surveyingship  Rattlesnake,  which 
touched  at  the  Mauritins,  and  on  May  15,  1847, 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  given  on  p.  35,  he  wrote  : 
"  Pamplemousses  is  a  small  village  about  7  miles 
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from  Port  Louis,  and  the  road  to  it  is  lined  by 
rows  of  Tamarind- trees,  of  Cocoanut-trees,  and 
{Sugar-canes. " 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  Doted  that  some  years 
ago  a  terrible  hurricane  passed  over  the  Isle  de 
France,  and  probably  left  that  beautiful  avenue  a 
ruin.  However,  in  the  name  of  this  small  village 
we  probably  meet  with  the  origin  of  the  word 
Pommelo.  Pamplemousses  may  not  improbably 
have  been  the  Dame  given  to  this  village  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  island  ;  but  then,  agaiD,  why  did 
the  Dutch  give  the  name  of  Pompelmoes  to  the 
Citrus  Decumana?  In  all  probability  the  Dutch 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  fruit  at  Pample- 
mousses, and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  got  it,  just  as  in  the  Levant  the  Valencia 
Orange  is  called  Portugan,  and  in  other  places 
Portogallo.     But  suppose  the  Dutch  had  named  it 


unfortunate  name  of  the  small  village  has  had  to 
put  up  with.  In  various  parts  of  South  India,  the 
I'ommelo  is  called  Poomlima«,  Pumpaliinas,  Bam- 
bulimas,  Bombarimasa,  and  others  ! 

In  an  Eogliah  translation  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  "Shaddock-grove," 
and  a  friend  who  was  Judge  in  the  Mauritius  in- 
forms me  that  the  Pommelo,  there  called  Shaddock, 
is  very  common  all  over  the  island.  In  the 
Mauritius  there  is  a  considerable  Arab  population 
who  are  great  traders,  and  control  the  grain 
market,  consisting  chiefly  of  Wheat,  Dal,  and 
Rice,  imported  for  the  use  of  the  large  East 
Indian  population.  These  Arab  traders  are  not 
improbably  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Arab 
navigators  of  pre- Dutch  times.  The  Pommelo  was 
most  probably  introduced  into  the  Mauritius  by 
them.     This  tree  being  now  very  plentiful  in  that 


Fig.  14G. — odostoglossum   x   rolfe.«  var,  meleagris. 


after  that  place,  how  did  the  Pommelo  get  to  the 
Mauritius  ! 

In  my  researches  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  genus  Citrus  originated  in  Southern  China, 
and  Rumphius  said  as  much  of  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Pommelos.  In  his  time,  the  different  species  of 
Citrus  were  all  over  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  this 
fruit  could  have  reached  the  Mauritius.  The 
Pommelo  floats  beautifully,  and  it  may  have  been 
carried  by  ocean  currents  ;  but  more  probably  it 
was  carried  by  Arab  or  Persian  seamen,  who 
navigated  those  seas  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
China,  and  probably  also  down  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  in  pre-Portuguese  and  pre-Dutch  times. 

Considering  that  Pommelos  can  be  taken  loDg 
distances,  and  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  without 
spoiling,  it  seems  astonishing  that  the  red-fleshed 
and  thin-skinned  Pommelo  of  Bombay  has  never 
found  its  way  to  the  London  market. 

The  British  sailor  has  turned  Pompelmoes  into 
Pommelnose  ;  from  this  the  plural  Pommelos,  and 
finally  the  singular  Pommelo  were  evolved  ;  and 
just  see  to  what  extent  of  phonetic  corruption  that 


island  would    indicate   that   its   introduction    was 
effected  a  long  time  ago.  E.  Bonavia,  M.  D. 

[The  Pommelo  is  not  mentioned  in  Baker's  Flora 
of  the  Mauritius.  Ed.  ] 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM   >:   ROLFE.F    var. 
MELEAGRIS. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  146)  represents  this  fine 
hybrid  Odontoglossum  raised  between  0.  Pescatorei 
and  0.  Harryanum,  and  which  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  when  shown  by  the  owner, 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffordshire  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  December  4. 

The  hybrid  was  raised  in  the  first  place  by  M. 
Chaa.  Vuylsteke,  of  Loochristy,  Ghent,  who  has 
shown  several  fine  varieties.  Mr.  Thompson's 
'variety  "  Meleigris  "  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best 
yet  seen,  and  the  plant  being  superbly  cultivated, 
as  is   usual  with   the  subjects   under  the  hands  of 


his  gardener,  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  also 
given.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tinted 
with  rose  towards  the  tips,  and  more  heavily  with 
rose-purple  on  the  reverse  side  ;  the  surface  bearing 
purplish-brown  blotches.  The  lip  has  a  yellow 
crest,  with  purple  spots  around  it,  the  apicil  portion 
or  blade  being  pure  white. 

Cvmbuiium    Tracyanum. 

When  the  first  specimen  of  this  noble  Orchid, 
now  known  as  "The  Dell  variety,"  appeared, 
which  was  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December  20,  1S90,  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  for 
January  31,  1891,  p.  137,  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  always  remain  a  very  rare  plant,  and  such 
indeed  was  the  case  until  quite  recently.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  importation  of 
the  species  at  some  time  or  other,  though  probably 
the  plants  arrived  in  bad  condition,  and  con- 
sequently have  but  lately  (lowered.  Three  flowers 
have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Clarke,  gr.  to 
Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  who  supplies  the  following 
information  : — 

"I  send  flowers  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum  from 
a  huge  specimen  which  I  purchased  eight  years  ago 
as  an  established,  unflowered  plant,  for  15s.  It 
has  flourished,  but  borne  no  flowers  until  this  year. 
It  has  now  two  fiue  spikes  on  different  parts  of  the 
plant,  the  flowers  on  each  being  different,  as  you 
will  see.  Still  another  portion  of  the  plant  remains 
to  flower.  The  old  picture  ia  Punch  of  the  two 
elderly  people  leaning  over  newly  discovered 
vegetation,  and  styled,  '  The  burning  question  of 
the  day — Is  it  a  weed  or  a  Vegetable-Marrow? 
would  well  indicate  my  anxious  daily  examination 
of  the  plant  during  the  development  of  the  flowers 
and  my  pleasure  at  the  result.  The  larger  and 
darker  flower,  with  dark  orange  base  to  the  lip,  and 
purplish-brown  lines  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  is 
the  finest  I  have  seen." 


The  Rosary. 

NEW  HOME-RAISED  ROSES. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  a  great  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  new  Roses  raised 
in  this  country  ;  there  have,  of  course,  always  been 
some  good  Roses  which  we  can  claim  as  our  own. 
Beauty  of  Waltham  was  sent  out  from  Waltham 
Cross  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  found  in 
many  a  winning  stand.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  came 
from  Cheshunt  six  years  later,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  either  of  these  Roses  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Devoniensis  is  still  older,  having  been 
raised  in  1838.  French  raisers  were,  of  course, 
busy,  and  sent  us  a  number  of  flowers  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett 
on  the  scene  that  any  systematic  effort  was  made 
in  that  direction  in  this  country,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  success  attended  his  efforts  or  the 
stimulus  which  he  gave  to  a  more  scientific  hand- 
ling of  the  subject.  "Her  Majesty"  produced  a 
great  sensation,  which  however  was  not  sustained  ; 
the  flower  was  inclined  to  coarseness,  and  the  plant 
to  mildew.  In  Mrs.  John  Laing  we  have  probably 
the  best  of  all  Roses  as  an  exhibition  flower,  it  is  so 
free  and  so  constant,  rarely  ever  producing  a  bad 
flower,  and  blooming  right  on  into  the  autumn, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  takes  the  leading  place 
in  every  authorised  list  of  Roses.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  stimulus  given  by  Mr.  Bennett's 
success,  that  we  owe  the  rise  of  that  celebrated 
firm  of  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  who  have  during  the  past  few  years  given 
us  so  many  excellent  flowers,  and  they  are  still 
going  on  steadily  in  the  same  course.  They  have 
attained  the  unique  honour  of  winning  eleven  gold 
medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  seedlings 
of  their  own  raising ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant, 
who  this  year  visited  their  nurseries  at  New 
townards,  assures  me  that  they  have  a  number 
of  flowers  that  he  thinks  will  be  found  worthy 
of  that  honour  in  the  future.  There  are  two 
English  firms  of  long  standing,  and  well  known 
reputation,  who  are  steadily  pursuing  the  same 
course,  MeBsrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  at  Waltham 
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Cross  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  at  Cheshunt.  I 
have  now  before  me  the  lists  of  the  forthcoming 
new  Roses  to  be  sent  out  by  these  three  firms. 
Some  of  these  flowers  have  been  seeu  at  the  Drill 
Hall  and  other  places,  where  they  have  been  much 
admired ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  do 
not  include  what  are  merely  considered  exhibition 
varieties,  but  many  that  are  suitable  for  garden 
and  decorative  purposes.  Instead,  however,  of 
giviDg  any  description  of  those  that  have  been 
seen,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  raisers 
speak  for  themselves. 

From  the  Newtownards  firm  come  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Duchess  of  Portland  (S.  T. ). — A  rose  of  great 
beauty  ;  colour  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  greenish 
tinge  occasionally.  The  blooms  are  large,  full, 
and  of  perfect  symmetry  ;  petals  very  smooth, 
circular,  and  of  great  substance :  growth  excellent, 
and  of  free-flowering  habit.  Awarded  Gold  Medal 
of  National  Rose  Society,  July  19,  1900,  and 
1st  prize  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Show,  and  several 
First-class  Certificates  at  other  shows. 

Lady  Moyra  Beaurlerc  (H.  T.). — A  charming  and 
most  distinct  variety  ;  colour  madderTose,  with 
silvery  reflexes  ;  blooms  very  large  and  full,  very 
free-blooming.  A  thoroughly  distinct  and  splendid 
Rose.  Card  of  Commendation,  National  Rose 
Society,  and  several  First-class  Certificates. 

Mildred  Grant  (H.  T.).— A  truly  magnificent 
and  most  meritorious  Rose  ;  colour  very  white,  with 
an  occasional  Bush  of  pale  peach  ;  the  blooms  are  of 
enormous  size,  perfectly  formed,  with  high-pointed 
centre  :  the  petals  are  unusually  large  and  massive  ; 
growth  very  robust  and  free- flowering.  Awarded 
Gold  Medal  of  National  Rose  Society,  and  numerous 
1st  prizes  and  certificates. 

Mamie. — This  variety  was  exhibited  under  the 
name  of  "Mrs.  Conway  Jones,"  and  has  been 
shown  in  all  our  leadiog  stands.  It  is  a  variety  of 
undoubted  merit,  the  blooms  are  very  large  and 
full,  and  of  the  most  perfect  form,  with  high, 
pointed  centre,  petals  large,  and  well  shaped ; 
colour  carmine-rose,  shaded  yellow  at  base  of  petals  ; 
growth  vigorous  ;  very  beautiful ;  free  blooming, 
and  most  reliable  for  exhibition  purposes.  Awarded 
two  First-class  Certificates. 

From  Waltham  Cross  we  may  look  for  the  follow- 
ing from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  :— 

Alexandra  (T.).— Pale  buff-flowers,  with  orange- 
yellow  centre,  shaded  with  apricot  and  hroDze. 
The  raiser  had  the  honour  of  presenting  this  flower 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  fete  in  June,  1S9S,  when 
his  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  name 
the  variety  after  H.R  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

CoralUna  (T.). — Deep  rosy-crimson  flowers,  with 
large  petals,  especially  beautiful  in  the  bud  state  ; 
this  is  a  strong-growing  variety,  which,  combined 
with  its  free-blooming  qualities,  renders  it  one  of 
the  most  charming  Roses  in  cultivation  for  massing 
and  cutting.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Sulphurea  (T. ).— Bright  sulphur  -  yellow  flower, 
distinct  and  striking.  This  variety  is  very  hardy, 
and  very  free  blooming  ;  a  fine  yellow  bedding  or 
massing  Rose. 

Boadicea  (T.). — A  delicate  rosy-tinted  flower  :  it 
has  been  shown  several  times  in  excellent  condition. 

Milton  ( H.  P. ). — A  beautiful  crimson  flower,  finely 
shown  and  figured  in  our  issue  of  July  30,  1S9S. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  have  of  late 
years,  seeing  the  trend  of  opinion  amongst  horti- 
culturists towards  decorative  rather  than  exhibition 
Roses,  given  their  attention  to  this  section  of  the 
flower.  Thay  have  already  given  to  us  some  beau- 
tiful single  flowers,  such  as  Carmine  Pillar,  and 
Royal  Scarlet,  and  now  announce  the  following,  in 
three  of  which  they  have  used  Crimson  Rambler, 
that  most  popular  Japanese  Polyantha  P„ose,  as  a 
parent — 

The  Lion. — A  single-flowered  form,  of  perfectly 
rambling  habit  and  freedom  of  bloom.    The  flowers 


are  in  the  way  of  CarmiDe  Pdlar,  but  are  of  a  rich 
crimson,  very  beautiful  and  bright,  and  they  are 
produced  some  fourteen  days  or  three  weeks  later 
than  that  variety.     It  will  be  a  fine  pillar  Rose. 

Purple  East. — This  is  a  Rose  of  superb  habit, 
with  shoots  of  enormous  vigour,  and  trusses  of 
great  size  and  extent.  The  flowers  are  semi-double, 
large,  some  3  or  4  inches  across.  The  habit  is 
erect,  and  the  variety  is  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  perpetual.  The  colour  is  rosy-carmine  and 
vivid  purple,  not  one  which  will  appeal  to  all 
tastes,  but  the  massive  and  distinct  growth,  12  to 
16  feet,  and  general  character  of  the  variety 
recommend  it  for  cultivation. 

The  Wallflower. — This  Rose  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  a  hedge  or  wall  Rose  ;  its  habit  of  growth 
being  naturally  somewhat  flat,  it  lends  itself  easily 
to  hedge  or  wall  training.  It  flowers  all  along  the 
shoots  from  base  to  tip,  presenting  a  solid  face  of 
rosy-like  crimson  blooms  ;  a  most  attractive  colour. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger,  somewhat  lighter  and 
softer  in  colouring  than  Crimson  Rambler.  It 
received  the  highest  award  (xxx)  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Conference  on  Hybridi- 
sation, 1899,  under  the  name  of  Scarlet  Climber. 

Una. — This  is  an  almost  single  Rose  of  great 
beauty,  it  is  [from]  the  Dog  Rose  crossed  with  the 
Dijon  Teas,  its  habit  is  rambling  and  Briar-like,  the 
buds  are  well  formed  and  of  a  clear  pale  buff  yellow  ; 
the  flowers  almost  white,  of  great  purity  of  form 
and  colour.  It  is  essentially  a  hedge  and  arch  Rose, 
and  has  been  universally  admired. 

From  Benjamin  Pi.  Cant  &  Sons,  we  are  promised — 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant. — The  well-known  Colchester 
firm,  so  loDg  associated  with  ihe  name  of  that 
much  respected  veteran  who  has  lately  passed 
away  from  among  us,  have  announced  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  remarkable  addition  to  our  Tea  Roses  ; 
it  is  described  as  of  a  deep  rose  colour  on  the 
outer  petals,  while  the  inner  petals  are  a  soft 
Bilvery  rose,  suffused  with  buff  at  the  base.  Very 
vigorous  in  growth,  the  flowers  full  and  compact, 
the  foliage  is  a  deep  rich  blue-green,  in  itself  very 
attractive.  This  flower  obtained  an  unanimous 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  2.3,  thus 
proving,  with  its  other  good  qualities,  that  it  is  a 
fine  autumnal  bloomer. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  these 
announcements,  namely,  the  number  of  Tea-scented 
Roses.  Time  was  when  the  only  English  raised 
Tea  Rose  we  could  boast  of  was  Devoniensis,  but 
now  each  year  brings  us  valuable  additions  of 
home-raised  Roses  belonging  to  this  class.  We  all 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some,  if  not  all, 
of  these  flowers  at  the  exhibitions  of  1901.  Wild 
Rose. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

CINERARIAS. 
These  plants  are  rapidly  finishing  up  their 
growth,  the  mild,  open  weather  allowing  abund- 
ance of  air  being  admitted  during  the  day,  and 
even  a  chink  at  night  may  be  left  on  where  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  of  frost.  A  too  damp  and 
stagnant  atmosphere  at  this  season  is  not  to  be 
desired  with  the  Cineraria :  it  causes  flabbiness 
and  softness  by  the  relaxation  of  the  leaf-tissues, 
the  leaf-stalk  becoming  attenuated  ;  the  result  is, 
the  foliage  cannot  sustain  or  balance  itself.  Such 
plants  as  here  depicted  can  never  produce  good 
heads  of  bloom;  ihe  aim  should  be  directed 
towards  the  production  of  stocky,  stiff-built  plants 
that  have  never  been  coddled,  but  have  been 
growing  steadily  during  late  summer  and  autumn 
in  quarters  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  with  no  lack 
of  air  admitted  on  all  possible  occasions.  Such 
plants  treated  in  this  mauner  are  rarely  infested  to 
auy  degree  with  aphis,  and  light  vaporisiugs  at 
intervals  keep  them  perfectly  clean.  Should  the 
forwardest  plants  have  their  pots  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  flower-buds  be  showiDg,  a  little  soot- 


water  or  sheep-manure  steeped  in  water  given 
alternately  with  clear  water,  is  a  good  and  safe 
stimulant  for  them.  See  that  all  manurial  water- 
ings are  clear  without  sediment,  as  anything 
tending  to  clog  or  prevent  free  percolation  is  most- 
injurious  to  any  plant-life.  Where  a  few  fine 
individual  blooms  are  desired,  thin  out  with  a  pair 
of  Vine-scissors  the  smaller  side  buds,  and  any 
that  appear  one-sided  or  deformed,  selecting  only 
the  longest  shaped  buds  and  those  at  the  apex  of 
the  flower-stalks,  as  producing  the  finest  flowers. 
A  well-thinned  bunch  of  Grapes  is  a  good  example 
of  the  mode  this  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  Cineraria  ;  a  neat  painted  stake  or  two  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  hold  out  any  shoots  un- 
duly crowded  together.  At  this  season  be  watchful 
against  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  and 
frosty  nights,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  napping.  If 
not  already  done,  examine  the  heating  arrange- 
ment that  it  acts  rightly,  so  that  on  the  first 
reminder  that  this  present  weather  is  not  season- 
able, we  may  be  equal  to  any  emergency,  as  it  is 
generally  the  first  frosts  that  find  neglect  or 
carelessness  out. 

Chinese  Primulas. 
These  free,  winter-flowering  subjects  are  ever 
popular  with  us,  and  coming  in  at  a  time  when 
bloom  generally  is  scarce,  do  much  towards  em- 
bellishing conservatories  and  those  houses  devoted 
to  them  during  the  flowering  period.  Where 
large  pots  have  been  used,  and  these  are  only 
partially  filled  with  roots,  it  frequently  happens 
after  a  spell  of  dull,  damp  weather,  or  it  might  be 
incautious  watering,  that  such  plauts  are  apt  to 
"  damp  oil  "  at  the  collar  or  base  of  the  plant.  The 
only  remedy,  or  rather  check,  usually  recommended 
is  a  little  crushed  charcoal  placed  round  the  bases 
of  the  plants  ;  but  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  the  best  advice  to  act  upon  is  to  never 
overpot.  Primulas  do  remarkably  well  in  small 
pots  for  general  purposes,  the  pots  get  well  filled 
with  roots,  and  are  far  less  liable  to  damping  than 
those  grown  in  large  pots,  and  are  more  amenable 
to  feeding.  I  have  invariably  found  that  guano 
used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon  of 
water  excellent  as  a  change  from  soot-water  occa- 
sionally. If,  from  shallow  potting,  the  plants  are 
not  steady  and  balanced,  a  small  peg  or  two 
pointed  finely  and  pushed  down  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  around  the  stem  between  the 
leaf-stalks,  will  steady  the  plant  consider- 
ably ;  but  this  should  not  be  required  if  the 
plauts  had  been  potted  low  enough  to  make 
them  firm  at  the  base.  The  temperature  now  for 
Primulas  is  the  medium  one  of  55°.  Doubles, 
especially  the  old  white  form,  require  the  drier 
atmosphere  of  a  shelf  well  up  to  the  light.  The* 
many-hued  single  varieties  may  be  made  to  look 
very  imposing  massed  together,  say,  a  groundwork 
of  some  soft  -  coloured  variety  surmounted  by 
diamond-shaped  masses  of  scarlet  and  white  placed 
alternately  down  the  centre  of  the  staging  ;  this, 
with  an  effective  edging  plint,  makes  the  whole 
very  pleasing  and  striking  to  the  eye.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  staged  without  reference 
to  colour  the  effect  is  not  nearly  so  pronounced, 
one  shade  killing  the  other.  D.  G. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. 
For  those  gardeners  who,  like  myself,  have  large 
conservatories  to  supply  with  flowers  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  late  Chrysanthemums  form  a  great 
feature,  and  should  now  be  calling  for  special  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  selecting  the  best  varieties  for 
the  coming  year.  It  so  happens  in  many  a  garden 
that  too  much  space  is  allowed  for  those  varieties 
which  flower  in  November,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  show  comes  all  at  once  and  so  goes  away, 
leaving  but  few  things  for  a  display  when  the 
CbrUtmas  festivities  arrive.  With  the  consider- 
able number  of  varieties  now  to  be  got,  it  is  possible 
to  keep  up,  with  an  amount  of  forethought,  a  good 
display  well  into  the  New  Year.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  grow  too  many  varieties  ;  far  better  grow  more 
of  such  as  can   be  depended  upon.     Amongst  those 
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L  know  to  be  most  useful  for  late  work  are  the  good 
old  favourite  W.  H.  Lincoln,  which  in  a  sense  is 
hard  to  beat  ;  it  is  a  variety  which  stands  well  in 
a  lofty  house,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best 
yellows.  Golden  Gate  is  another  yellow,  if  any- 
thing more  beautiful  in  form  than  Lincoln,  but  its 
lasting  powers  are  not  as  great,  its  florets  being 
softer  and  longer.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  hand- 
some white  variety  Niveum.  When  grown  in  bush- 
form  and  disbudded  it  is  hard  to  beat,  and  when 
arranged  in  groups   by   itself  it  makes  a  striking 


useful  variety,  but  it  must  be  grown  as  a  bush  to 
get  it  in  flower  at  this  date  and  later.  G.  Burrows, 
The  Dell,  King's  Norton. 

TnE  Auricula. 
Mid-winter  is  the  time  of  rest  for  our  show 
Auriculas,  and  at  that  season  they  require  con- 
siderable attention,  principally  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  the  plants  from  decaying  leaves  or  flower- 
stems  in  the  centre  of  the  plants.  There  has  not 
been  much  frost  this  season,  but  on  two  occasions 


getting  into  the  centre  of  the  plants.  A  source  of 
danger,  even  greater  than  that  of  decaying  leaves, 
is  the  decay  of  the  old  flower-stems,  which,  when 
they  dry  up,  it  is  easy  to  pull  them  out ;  but  the 
softer  stems  die  down,  full  of  moisture,  and  if  an 
effort  be  made  to  pull  them  out  they  break  short  off, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  the  decaying  parts  from 
the  centre  of  the  plants.  Many  valuable  plants  have 
been  lost  from  this  cause.  Choice  show  Auriculas 
are  well  worth  a  little  extra  attention  in  winter  and 
early  in  the  new  year  ;  it  is  better  to  place  them 
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Fig.  147. — sew  pear,  Charles  erxest. 

(For  a  inscription  of  this  new  variety,  see  Royal  Horticultural  Societj's  Report,  Gardcmrs'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1900,  p.  421.) 


picture.  Princess  Victoria  is  another  white  which 
■deserves  to  be  better  known  on  account  of  its  being 
a  late  bloomer  ;  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to 
be  grown  in  quantity  for  Christmas  decoration,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  useful  and  pretty  for  a 
large  winter  garden,  when  interspersed  amongst 
Kichardias  and  Euphorbias  (Poinsettias).  To 
follow  this  a  good  batch  of  L.  CanniDg  should  be 
grown — a  variety  which  may  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  in  the  month  of  January.  The  plant  has  a 
dwarf  habit,  and  it  is  very  useful  for  arranging  in 
groups  of  small  size.  For  a  scarlet,  or  rather 
crimson-red,  I  have  found  Mathew  Hodgson, 
grown  in  bush  form,  to   be  an  exceedingly  late  and 


the  thermometer  fell  8°  or  10°  below  the  freezing- 
point  ;  the  effect  of  this  was  seen  soon  after  in  the 
outer  leaves  dying  off  more  rapidly  than  heretofore, 
and  if  they  are  not  quickly  and  carefully  removed, 
valuable  plants  may  be  permanently  injured.  The 
plants  ought  also  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to 
as  to  watering.  The  old  system  of  dryiDg  the 
plants  off  so  that  the  soil  became  dust-dry,  and  the 
leaves  flabby,  was  a  grave  error.  It  took  the 
plants  some  time  to  recover  in  the  spring,  conse- 
quently the  trusses  were  poor,  and  the  delicate 
grey,  green,  and  white  margins  undecided.  Water 
must  be  applied  to  prevent  this  shrinkage  of  the 
plants.     Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  water 


in  a  greenhouse  which  can  be  heated  on  occasion. 
The  tanciers  who  have  collections  of  choice  varieties 
are  careful  to  place  their  plants  in  a  house  having 
some  means  of  being  heated  on  frosty  nights,  for 
should  the  edged  Auriculas  get  caught  by  frost 
when  the  pips  are  in  process  of  development, 
they  are  not  likely  to  open  out  flat.  Early  in 
February  the  entire  collection  may  be  removed 
from  the  frames  into  the  Auricula  -  house,  they 
being  ready  to  start  into  active  growth.  Any 
offsets  may  be  removed  from  the  plants  at  this 
time,  and  be  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  small  flower- 
pots ;  the  surface  soil  may  be  removed  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  replaced  with  a  mixtur 
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of  good  turfy  loam  aDd  decayed  manure  in  equal 
proportions.  Some  persons  add  artificial  manures 
to  the  potting-soil  and  to  that  used  as  a  surface- 
dressirg.  I  advise  decayed  manure  only,  for  the 
reason  that  artificial  manures  are  injurious  to 
Auriculas.  Press  this  surface-dressing  firmly,  and 
having  done  this,  the  plants  will  require  more 
water  ;  they  ought  also  to  be  placed  near  to  the 
roof,  and  air  admitted  freely,  excepting  when 
frosty  winds  are  blowing — even  so,  a  small  amount 
of  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  required  to 
cause  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  March  the  trusses  will  be  well  advanced,  and 
as  one  property  of  an  Auricula  is  a  stout  and 
elastic  flower-stem,  that  will  hold  up  the  truss 
without  a  support  of  any  kind,  fanciers  object  to 
the  use  of  sticks  entirely,  but  the  stems  of  some 
varieties  are  longer  than  they  ought  to  be,  nor  are 
they  quite  so  stout  and  elastic,  and  in  this  case  a 
neat  flower-stick  is  wanted  to  keep  the  truss  erect. 
In  order  to  get  well-developed  "pips,"  it  is  some- 
times necessarj  to  thin  some  of  them  out,  for  some 
varieties  produce  far  too  many.  A  score  or  more 
is  sometimes  produced  on  a  single  truss,  half  of 
these,  or  even  more,  may  be  thinned  out.  The 
smaller  and  inferior  pips  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
truss,  and  should  be  removed  ;  and  if  two  or  three 
trusses  form  on  one  plant,  the  two  which  are 
nearest  the  centre  should  be  removed — but  only  the 
pips,  for  if  the  stem  is  broken  at  this  season  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  the  part  remaining  may  die 
down  and  cause  rot  in  the  centre.  Those  who 
want  to  get  all  sections  of  the  show  Auriculas  in 
flower  at  one  time  (and  this  is  necessary  if  the 
plants  are  intended  for  exhibition)  must  allow  the 
selfs  to  remain  in  the  cold  frames  three  weeks 
longer  than  the  edged  varieties,  for  not  only  do  the 
selfs  come  in  bloom  earlier,  but  they  also  die  off 
more  quickly.  A  green,  grey,  or  white  edged 
variety  may  last  in  good  condition  for  a  month  in 
flower,  but  the  selfs  fall  off  in  half  that  time. 
J.  Douglas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Bulb  Garden. 

CROCUS  BIFLORUS. 

Among  the  rather  numerous  species  of  Crocus 
which  flower  in  the  spring  months,  there  are  few 
equal  in  value  to  Crocus  biflorus  and  its  varieties, 
if  we  except  the  golden-yellow  Crocus,  or  the  varie- 
ties of  Crocus  vernus  which  have  come  under  the 
improving  hands  of  the  Dutch  growers.  Crocus 
biflorus  comes  so  early,  and  is  so  hardy,  that  it 
ought  to  be  more  widely  grown  than  hitherto.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  form  known  as  the  type,  and  as 
much  may  be  said  for  some  of  its  varieties.  It  is  a 
most  variable  plant,  and  one,  too,  which  has  a  wide 
range  of  habitat,  although  it  is  essentially  a  low- 
land plant. 

The  form  from  Italy  has  been  taken  as  the  type, 
and  has  been  long  grown,  although  the  slightly 
larger  one,  known  as  the  "Cloth  of  Silver"  or 
"Scotch  Crocus,"  has  long  been  familiar  to  readers 
of  bygone  horticultural  literature.  The  Italian 
plant,  however,  seems  to  have  its  outer  segments 
more  deeply  coated  with  buff  than  that  generally 
known  as  the  "Scotch  Crocus."  C.  versicolor  is 
sometimes  met  with  as  the  "Cloth  of  Silver," 
though  authorities  place  the  name  to  C.  biflorus. 
Either  the  type  or  the  "  Scotch  Crocus  "  makes  a 
fine  display  in  the  border,  rock-garden,  or  in  grass 
in  early  spriDg.  Their  flowers,  handsome  as  they 
are  when  unopened,  with  their  buff  outsides  striped 
with  purple,  are  finer  still  when  they  open  out  flat 
in  the  sun,  and  show  their  shining  white  segments 
with  a  yellow  base,  and  giving  forth  a  honey-like 
fragrance,  which  allures  the  bees  in  great  numbers 
to  the  blossoms.  Their  beauty  is  even  increased 
when  the  [leaves  come  ere  the  flowers  have  passed 
away,  for  the  grassy  foliage  Eeems  but  to  add  soft- 
ness and  grace  to  the  mats  of  flowers.  Even  finer 
than  the  typical  plant  is  one  sold  as  C.  biflorus 


argenteus,  whose  flowers  have  a  peculiar  tinge  of 
pale  blue  in  their  segments,  which,  when  the  sun 
shines,  makes  one  think  of  a  patch  of  snow  on 
which  that  luminary  is  directing  her  rays.  A 
group  of  this  variety,  which,  like  the  type  of  the 
*'  Scotch  Crocus,"  is  among  the  cheapest  of  our 
Crocuses — apart  from  the  Dutch  forms,  now  so  low 
in  price — has  a  handsome  effect. 

A  charming  little  flower  is  C.  estriatus,  which 
has  its  outer  segments  of  a  pretty  self-buff  or  cream 
colour,  and  the  interior  of  a  pearly  shade.  It  comes 
from  Florence.  The  form  known  as  Weldeni  is 
variable,  and  a  collection  of  its  varieties  would  be 
very  interesting.  Their  principal  features  lie  in 
the  graining,  or,  as  Maw  called  it,  the  "freckling" 
of  the  outer  segments  with  bright  purple.  Some 
pretty  varieties  of  this  form  exist  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  of  Myddelton  House,  Waltham 
Cross.  Mr.  Bowles  has  a  large  collection  of  these 
Croci,  to  which  he  devotes  much  attention.  Her- 
bert's variety,  named  nubigenus,  which  is  a  small 
form  from  Asia  Minor,  with  the  outer  segments 
"freckled  "  with  dull  purplish-brown,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  ;  but  Boissier's  C.  PeBtalozza:  has 
been  in  my  garden  for  several  years,  and  increases 
in  favour  as  the  small  clump  grows  in  size.  Mr. 
Maw  considered  it  an  albino  of  C.  b.  nubigenus.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  fairy  -  like 
among  the  Croci  than  this  little  white  flower,  which 
is   produced   among   a   number    of    little,   narrow, 


of  the  segments,  the  interiors  being  white.  I  have 
a  Crocus  under  this  name,  but  it  has  not  yet 
bloomed  with  me.  One  hopes  that  the  plate  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  may  induce  some  to  grow  more 
forms  of  the  old  Crocus  biflorus.   S.  Arnott. 


FrG.    14S.  —  CHP.VS AN THRMUM    MAXIMUM   AT   SUNNY   HILL, 
LLANDUDNO.      (SEE  P.   45S.) 


grassy  leaveB.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  course, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  dainty.  I  think  this 
little  Crocus  more  suited  to  the  alpine-garden  than 
to  the  flower-border,  where  it  would  have  to 
encounter  rougher  treatment  than  would  fall  to  its 
lot  in  the  quarters  devoted  to  the  choicer  alpine 
flowers,  to  which  it  forms  a  suitable  companion. 

Gay's  C.  Adami  is  another  form  which  I  should 
like  to  possess,  although  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  so 
needful  as  the  others.  It  comes  from  Tiflis  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  has  a  bluish-lilac  flower,  sometimes 
feathered.  From  Mr.  Whittall  I  once  received  a 
form  of  C.  biflorus  closely  resembling  C.  Adami. 

The  series  would  be  completed  by  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  white  forms  other  than  Pestahzzu-. 
These  are  not,  so  far  as  one  knows,  obtainable 
under  separate  names. 

These  notes  on  C.  biflorus  are  not  inappropriate, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  still  time  to  procure  corms  for 
blooming  next  spring,  and  because  there  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  a 
Crocus  named  C.  Alexandri,  apparently  a  form  of 
C.  biflorus.  This  is  a  native  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  was  first  gathered  by  Skopil,  at  Dragalera,  in 
1S!)2 ;  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  in  1S99  ;  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  from  plants  which  flowered  at  Kew  in 
March,  1900.  The  plate  shows  that  it  is  a  variable 
plant,  the  prettiest  forms  having  the  outer  segments 
flushed  with  lilac  all  over  the  back,  others  having 
only  broad  lilac  stripes.  The  flowers  flushed  with 
lilac  have  a  narrow  white  band  round  the  outside 


A   MIDLAND   GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  369.) 

My  garden,  which  is  roughly  triangular,  is  pro- 
tected on  two  sides  by  one  of  the  best  hedges  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
Hawthorn  and  Privet,  and  has  been  regularly  cut, 
generally  twice  a  year.  It  is  now  more  than  7  feet 
high  and  3  feet  thick,  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  whole  200  yards,  and  without  a  single 
bare  place  along  the  bottom  through  which  any- 
thing larger  than  a  terrier  could  by  any  m?ans 
creep.  I  should  mention,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  assisted  by  a  fence  of  iron-hurdles  along 
one  half  of  it,  and  wooden  posts  and  rails  along 
the  other.  These  are  now  completely  buried  in 
the  centre  of  the  hedge,  and  invisible  ;  but  they  no 
doubt  help  to  give  it  rigidity.  I  have  also  a 
small  piece  of  Yew-hedge,  planted  at  the  same- 
time,  which  is  of  the  same  height,  not  quite  so 
thick,  but  equally  sound.  Probably  a  perfect 
Holly- hedge  is  really  the  best  of  all.  Such  hedges 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  take  a  long  time  to 
grow.  In  the  hedgerows  of  this  county,  although 
Hawthorn  is  the  main  constituent,  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  Blackthorn  and  a  little  Elm  and  Maple. 
Beech  is  not  used  here  except  in  gardens  and 
nurseries. 

During  a  long  life  in  this  district,  whenever  I 
have  had  a  garden  I  have  always  been  ambitious 
to  grow  a  Mulberry- tree.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  birth  in  April, 
1864,  I  planted  ODe  with  great  ceremony,  and 
tried  my  best  to  make  it  live.  But  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  miserable  thing  was 
resolved  to  die,  as  it  did.  Two  years  later  I 
tried  again  in  the  same  place.  I  forget  what  it  was 
that  went  wrong  this  time,  but  the  tree  died  as 
before.  Ten  years  later  my  present  garden  was 
planted,  and  of  course  a  Mulberry -tree  was  in- 
cluded. The  terrible  winters  which  followed 
destroyed  my  hopes  once  more.  Still  I  persevered, 
and  planted  another  on  the  lawn.  For  several 
years  this  one  grew,  and  at  last  began  to  bear  fruity 
which,  however,  did  not  properly  ripen.  Then  my 
fate  found  me  out  again.  Some  clumsy  person 
using  a  mowing-machine  on  the  lawn  drove  full  tilt 
at  the  unfortunate  tree,  cut  off  a  large  piece  of 
bark,  and  made  a  gash  in  the  wood.  It  never 
recovered  from  the  shock,  but  withered  away,  and 
had  to  be  removed.  I  have  given  up  planting 
Mulberry-trees.  Yet  I  know  of  seveial  large  trees 
in  old  gardens  about  here,  which  bear  fruit 
abundantly. 

I  have  mentioned  the  strange  plants  which  have 
occasionally  turned  up  in  this  garden  as  "  casuals.  * 
Among  them  was  the  round  leaved  Hare's  Ear 
(Bupleurum  rotundifolium),  a  common  plant  in 
chalky  districts,  but  never  seen  in  this  county.  It 
came  up  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  Myosois  dissitiflora, 
which  had  been  there  for  several  years.  There  was 
only  a  single  plant  of  it,  and  it  has  never  appeared 
sin  ce.  Another  stranger  which  visited  us  in  a  similar 
manner  on  one  occasion  only  was  Diplotaxis  viminea, 
a  cruciferous  weed  of  South  Europe  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  came  up  and  flowered  on  a  patch  of 
bare  ground,  all  by  itself,  without  any  apparent 
reason.  A  third  instance  of  these  odd  appearances 
was  another  cruciferous  weed,  Erysimum  orientale, 
a  native  of  South  Europe  and  Asia.  Why  Linnreus, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  should  have  considered  it 
especially  "  oriental  "  I  do  not  know,  unlesB  he  got 
it  from  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to  be  cultivated  for 
its  seeds.  A  near  relative  of  the  last,  Erysimum 
cheiranthoides,  appeared  as  a  weed  in  this  garden 
for  the  first  time  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but, 
unlike  the  others,  it  came  to  stay.  It  seems  to 
have  thoroughly  established  itself,  scores  of  plants 
appearing  every  year  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
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I  do  not  try  to  eradicate  it,  because  it  seems  to 
have  come  in  a  friendly  spirit,  like  a  strange  cat, 
and  made  it  itself  comfortable,  and  1  rather  like  its 
bright  yellow  flowers.  There  is  a  kiod  of  wild 
Poppy,  Papaver  dubium — not  the  one  which  grows 
in  cornfield?,  though  -  i  like  it,  of  which  there 
are  two  forms  not  eat  j  distinguished  except  by 
the  colour  of  the  sap.  In  one  the  sap  is  milky 
white,  and  this  is  the  common  form.  In  the  other 
the  sap  is  yellow,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  rare. 
They  are  distinguished  in  botanical  books  by  the 
rather  grotesque  names  of  Lamottei  and  Lecoqii. 
The  latter  is  the  one  with  the  yellow  sap,  and  it 
suddenly  appeared  here  in  company  with  the 
common  Lamottei  some  years  ago,  maintaining  itself 
since  frorn  year  to  year. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  these  odd  "casuals.''  Sometimes  they 
come  up  in  the  midst  of  seeds  which  are  known  to 
have  come  from  a  distance.  Frequently  they  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cornmills,  and  have 
no  doubt  been  imported  with  foreign  corn.     In  other 


debated.  It  seems  that  no  answer  can  be  given, 
except  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
living  protoplasm  to  give  a  circular  motion  to  the 
.stems,  which  when  they  meet  with  a  support 
necessarily  twine  round  it.  This  of  course  implies 
the  existence  in  plants  of  something  closely  allied 
to  instinct  in  animals.  I  have  spoken  of  the  minute 
plant  Riccia  glauca  occurring  in  this  garden,  and  of 
a  remarkable  story  concerning  a  near  relative  of 
that  plant.  It  was  thus.  The  town  of  Leicester 
is  supplied  with  water  from  two  large  reservoirs 
among  the  hills  of  Charnwood  Forest,  about  S  miles 
from  the  town.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  several 
very  dry  summers  in  succession,  and  the  water  in 
both  reservoirs  became  nearly  exhausted.  Exten- 
sive banks  of  mud  which  the  water  had  formerly 
covered  were  now  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
in  a  few  months  these  banks  were  covered  with  a 
beautiful  green  mosaic-work  carpet  formed  of  tbe 
fronds  of  Riccia  crystallina,  the  largest  of  them 
scarcely  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  but  in  numbers  quite 
uncountable— there  must  have  been  many  millions 


Fig.  149. — the  residence  of  Joseph  p.roome,  esq  ,  sunny  hill, 
llandcdno.    (see  p.  4.58  ) 


cases  they  may  have  come  in  with  foreign  timber 
or  skins.  But  there  are  many  instances  not  thus 
explainable.  Perhaps  the  most  likely  theory  is 
that  migratory  birds  bring  the  seeds  either  in  mud 
adhering  to  their  feet  or  in  their  dung. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  British  wild  flowers,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  a  garden,  is  the 
common  little  Bindweed,  Convolvulus  arvensis. 
Its  creeping  roots  run  all  over  the  garden,  and  the 
little  spires  of  leaves  come  up  everywhere  and  twist 
round  everything.  It  is  useless  to  pull  them  up, 
the  root  is  always  left  behind  and  fresh  shoots 
very  soon  appear.  To  get  rid  of  it  when  once 
introduced  requires  as  much  careful  forking  as  if 
the  ground  were  full  of  "twitch."  Sidalcea  Can- 
dida is  another  plant  worth  growing  for  its  pretty 
flowers,  but  soon  becoming  a  nuisance  by  its 
creeping  roots  if  not  kept  in  check. 

Among  the  creepers  on  this  house  there  is  a  form 
of  the  common  white  Jasmine,  which  has  twining 
stems.  I  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  else,  nor  do  I 
find  it  mentioned  in  books.  It  does  not  grow  so 
vigorously  nor  flower  so  freely  as  the  common  form, 
but  its  stems  twist  themselves  together  like  ropes. 
How  the  twining  of  a  stem  is  produced,  and  why 
the  twist  is  always  in  the  same  direction  in  the 
same  species,  are  questions  which  have  been  much 


of  them.  They  died  away  in  the  winter,  but 
appeared  again  in  the  summer  for  two  more  years, 
when  the  reservoirs  became  full  once  more,  and  the 
mud-banks  have  never  been  exposed  since.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurred  at  both  reservoirs,  although 
they  lie  6  miles  asunder,  and  what  is  more  curious 
still,  atoneof  the  Birmingham  reservoirs  also,  30miles 
away.  But  the  greatest  marvel  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  little  plant  had  never  been  seen  in  Leicester- 
shire for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  never  at  all  in 
Warwickshire.  Where  did  all  these  millions  come 
from  in  that  sudden  manner  ?  If  the  spores  were 
lying  dormant  in  the  mud,  how  did  they  get  there  ? 
The  banks  of  the  brooks  which  feed  the  reservoirs 
have  since  been  searched,  but  no  trace  of  Riccia 
has  been  found.  Transport  by  birds  will  not 
account  for  it.  It  remains  an  unsolved  mystery. 
F.  T.  Mott,  Birstal  Hill,  Leicester. 


HEEBACEOUS   PERENNIALS. 

Br  "perennials,"  I  mean  not  merely  ordinary 
cultivated  species,  but  such  as  are  found  wild  in 
fields,  meadows,  and  forests  ;  introduced  into 
gardens,  they  frequently  flourish  well  under  careful 
treatment. 


Such  plants  are  scarcely  fit  for  formal  beds, 
being  useful  rather  than  decorative,  but  they  may 
be  put  in  rows  in  tha  rosary,  between  the  standard 
Roses,  or  even  in  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden. 
Armloads  of  their  flowers  can  be  cut  for  decorating 
rooms,  the  plants  having  the  advantage  that  they 
produce  an  abundance  of  bloom,  with  long  stems, 
that  render  them  easy  to  arrange. 

But  these  plants  are  best  suited  for  growing 
around  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  pleasure- 
garden.  In  the  turf  that  surrounds  these  clumps 
an  irregular  border  should  be  cut,  in  which  these 
perennials  can  be  set  at  varying  distances  apart, 
some  in  groups,  others  isolated.  The  different 
species  can  be  scattered  without  apparent  order, 
and  those  can  be  grouped  together  that  flower  about 
the  same  time.  If  the  colours  are  carefully  selected, 
these  floral  arrangements  are  very  successful,  as 
all  the  blooms  are  at  their  best  together,  and  this 
period  can  be  timed  to  accord  with  the  flowering  of 
the  shrubs  about  them. 

If,  for  instance,  the  border  of  a  clump  displays 
legions  of  carmine-mauve  flowers  on  the  dark 
branches  of  the  Judas  Tree,  the  long  golden  racemeB 
of  the  Laburnum,  the  dense  trusses  of  the  Lilacs, 
the  pearly  inflorescences  of  Staphylea  colchica, 
the  orange  yellow  balls  of  the  Kerria,  and  the  snowy 
racemes  of  the  early  Spiraeas  (S.  japonica  pruni- 
folia,  S.  argentea),  which  should  all  be  in  beauty 
together  in  May  ;  we  may  add,  to  complete  the 
picture,  Columbines,  with  their  light  bells  ;  Die- 
ly  tra,  with  clear  carmine  drops ;  Centaurea  montana, 
Trollius,  Squills,  Golden  Alyssum,  white  Arabia, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  many  others. 

In  summer  the  Sumac,  Rhus  Cotinua,  with  its 
pale  green  cloud  of  flower-stalks  (there  is  also  a- 
very  handsome  purple  variety)  which  blends  well 
with  Calycanthus,  and  is  effective  against  the  white- 
panicles  of  Spiraea  sorbifolia  and  S.  Lindleyana, 
while  the  purple  clusters  of  Hedysarum  multi- 
jugum  mingle  with  the  golden  blooms  of  Aquilegia 
chrysantha  and  the  white  flower-heads  of  Achilloa 
ptarmica.  In  the  grass  below  shine  the  large  gold 
corollas  of  the  large-flowered  Hypericum.  Her* 
and  there  the  narrow-leaved  Thalictrum  will  dis- 
play its  dense  inflorescences  which,  lacking  in- 
bright  petals,  form  a  good  foil  to  the  gayer  flowers. 
In  every  arrangement  of  this  sort  it  is  advisable 
to  introduce  a  few  plants  with  finely-divided  foliage 
that  will  soften  harsh  outlines  and  combinations 
of  colours.  The  pliant  branches  of  Asparagus  ver- 
ticillatus  (a  hardy  perennial)  are  always  suitable 
and  useful  for  this  purpose.  For  each  season  of 
the  year  a  corresponding  arrangement  can  be  con- 
trived ;  while,  at  tbe  end  of  the  summer  a  final 
and  grand  autumnal  group  can  be  made  up  with 
many-coloured  Hollyhocks,  violet  Desmodiums, 
golden  Sunflowers,  Heleniums,  and  Solidagos,  and 
the  pale  blue  and  mauve  of  Asters  ;  the  whole  to 
be  here  bordered  and  there  lightly  veiled  with  the 
errant  sprays  of  white  sweet-scented  Clematis. 
The  combinations  that  can  be  made  are  very 
numerous  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  can  be 
so  arranged  by  collecting  flowers  that  open  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  that  there  is  always  something  to  be 
found  in  bloom.  Gardens  occupied  for  but  limited 
times  may  include  only  such  plants  as  will  bloom 
during  the  stay  of  the  owners. 

It  may  be  said  that  similar  results  can  be  obtained 
by  bordering  shrubs  (as  is  so  frequently  done)  with 
formal  bands  of  bedding  plants ;  but  the  latter 
arrangements  are  best  suited  to  public  parks,  where 
a  bold  effect  is  required  throughout  the  summer; 
or,  perhaps,  to  large  estates,  where  the  formal 
bedding  accords  with  the  style  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  true  plant  lovers  prefer  to  follow  the 
maxim,  "Have  flowers  for  enjoyment,  not  for 
display."  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  perennials 
do  not  bloom  all  the  summer  through.  So  much 
the  better !  The  flowering  and  passing  of  the 
beauties  of  the  perennial  border  is  preferable  to  the 
unchanging  glare  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  we 
love  the  uncertain  and  daily  varyiug  charms  of  our 
plantations,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  popular 
prejudice.  Lucien  O.  Baltet,  Troyes. 
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JAPONIC  A, 
M.    BASJOO. 


This  species  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Yesso, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate.  The  island  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  larger  islands  of  Japan,  and 
lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Corsica,  but  possesses  a 
very  dissimilar  climate.  In  England  the  plant  would 
be  quite  hardy,  but  our  summers  are  too  cool, 
hence  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of  Banana  as  a 
fruiting  plant  in  the  open  air  would  not  be  ad- 
visable ;  although  if  grown  in  tubs  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  out-of-doors,  or  planted  out  in  beds  at 
those  seasons,  and  lifted  and  tubbed  or  potted  in 
the  early  spring,  and  placed  in  a  hothouse,  fruits 
might  be  obtained  with  but  little  labour  and 
expense.  This  species,  like  M.  paradisiaca,  which 
it  resembles  in  habit,  and  M.  Cavendishi,  propa- 
gates itself  from  suckers.  The  leaves  are  more 
luxuriant  than  those  of  either,  and  almost  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  M.  Ensete.  The  plant  suffers 
more  from  wet  than  from  cold,  as  owing  to  the 
heavy  snowfall  in  Yesso,  it  is  well  protected  from 
the  latter.  Even  should  the  fruit  not  ripen  in  our 
climate,  the  plant  makes  so  few  claims  on  our 
attention  at  all  seasons  that  it  is  deserving  of 
-cultivation  as  a  "sub-tropical,"  being  in  that 
respect  less  exigeant  than  M.  Ensete. 

The  species  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch 
in  his  travels  in  Japan,  and  was  sent  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Maries,  when  collecting  plants  for 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Soub.  A  plant  flowered  in 
1S91  in  the  temperate-house  at  Kew.  Our  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  Japan  should  render 
the  introduction  of  this  species  of  Musa  in  quantity 
an  easy  matter. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

■By  W.  H.  Yooko,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Dendrobiums. — Numerous  species  and  varieties 
of  this  genus  are  now  developing  their  flower-buds, 
and  those  which  have  reached  a  forward  stage  may 
'be  afforded  rather  more  warmth,  which  will  cause 
the  flowers  to  develop  more  perfectly.  I),  nobile 
and  its  varieties  will  bear  without  injury  an 
extremely  low  temperature,  providing  the  plants 
-and  atmosphere  be  kept  fairly  dry  ;  but  at  this 
season  a  temperature  below  50°  is  prejudicial  to  the 
coming  flowers.  At  the  same  time,  the  heat 
afforded  the  plants  must  not  be  much  more  than 
this.  The  plants  should  be  discouraged  from 
making  any  growth  until  the  days  are  longer  and 
lighter,  and  natural  heat  more  abundant ;  therefore, 
do  not  afford  water  so  long  as  the  la9t-made 
pseudo-bulbs  remain  firm.  If  new  growth  has  com- 
menced, this  need  make  no  difference  to  the 
treatment  recommended,  for  little  or  no  root  action 
occurs  until  the  growths  have  made  considerable 
headway.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  such  as  D. 
Ainsworthi,  D.  Leechianum,  D.  splendidissimum, 
and  other  hybrids  having  affinity  with  D.  nobile  ; 
also  to  such  specieB  as  D.  crassinode,  D.  tortile,  D. 
crepidatum,  D.  lituiSorum,  D.  primulinum,  &c. 
The  "  Hawthorn-scented "  D.  aureum,  now  in 
bloom,  needs  much  warmer  treatment  than  any  of 
those  named  above,  otherwise  its  culture  should  be 
similar.  D.  Wardianum  usually  makes  new 
growth  early  in  the  winter,  but  more  water  must 
not  be  afforded  it  in  consequence.  A  very  light 
position,  an  even  temperature  of  about  50°,  and 
almost  perfect  dryness  whilst  the  younger  bulbs 
remain  Arm,  are  conditions  that  should  obtain  ;  but 
af  the  plants  have  failed  to  become  thoroughly 
matured,  this  or  any  other  treatment  will  not  meet 
with  success. 

Lwlia  pumila,  Sfe. — When  the  flowers  have 
faded,  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  will  have 
■developed,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
mature  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  light  position  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  restricting  the 
supply  of  water  to  a  very  limited  quantity.  L.  p. 
Dayana,  having  more  slender  pseudo-bulbs,  should 
not  be  kept  quite  so  dry,  though  water  need  only 
tie  afforded  when  there  are  signs  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  shrivel.  L.  Jongheaua  requires  similar 
reatment  to  L.  pumila,  but  its  season  of  growth  is 


not  the  same.  As  the  plants  are  now  growing, 
place  them  in  the  lightest  position  of  an  inter- 
mediate-house, and  afford  water,  much  or  little, 
according  to  the  stage  the  growths  have  reached. 

The  Season. — During  the  last  six  weeks  the 
weather  has  been  very  mild  and  moist,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  preserve 
suitable  atmospherical  conditions  in  Orchid-houses. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt  under  such  conditions  is  to 
have  the  hot-water  pipes  sufficiently  warm  to  dispel 
superfluous  moisture,  at  the  same  time  admitting 
air  in  abundance.  Watering  and  damping  should 
be  done  grudgingly,  as  the  majority  of  Orchids 
suffer  less  from  drought  than  excessive  dampness. 

THE  HABDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Bush  and  Pyramid  Plums. — Bushes  afford  an 
ornamental  and  convenient  method  of  growing  the 
Plum  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  more  tender  varieties,  they  succeed  it  grown 
in  this  manner.  The  reason  why  many  fail  with 
the  Plum  as  a  bush  or  pyramid  is  through  neglect- 
ing to  check  gross  growth  in  the  first  three  years 
after  planting,  or  until  such  time  as  the  bushes 
yield  full  crops  of  fruit.  Therefore,  if  lifting  is 
performed  in  the  period  named,  the  over-exuberant 
growth  which  Plums  are  prone  to  produce  on  soils 
of  only  moderate  fertility  is  checked,  and  the 
desired  effect  attained.  Regarding  pruning,  the 
bushes  should  be  allowed  to  grow  with  a  little  more 
freedom  than  Apples  and  Pears  ;  at  the  same  time 
overcrowding  must  be  avoided,  or  otherwise  the 
fruit  will  be  produced  only  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Keep  the  branches  well  furnished  with 
fruit  spurs,  and  shorten  back  to  four  buds  any 
shoots  left  too  long  at  the  summer  pruning.  As  a 
rule  the  cut-back  shoots  form  numerous  fruit  buds 
providing  growth  is  kept  under  by  root  pruning  or 
lifting.  Close  spurring  leads  to  some  loss  of  fruit 
buds,  it  is  true  ;  but  as  there  are  always  plenty  and 
to  spare  in  well-managed  bushes,  this  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Some  few  varieties  produce  weak  spray 
in  the  centres  if  not  closely  looked  after,  Angelina 
Burdett  being  one  of  these.  This  kind  of  growth 
generally  follows  excessive  fruiting,  and  shows  the 
need  of  surface  dressings  in  the  winter  and  during 
growth.  Thin  out  shoots  in  young  trees,  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  to  form  the  main  branches  and  no 
more,  tipping  or  shortening  them  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

Street  Bush  Cherries.  —  Only  a  few  varieties 
succeed  when  trained  in  this  manner,  but  if  strict 
attention  can  be  paid  to  summer  pinching,  such 
bushes  fruit  heavily.  Pruning  in  their  case  is  a 
light  affair  now,  and  consists  of  spurring  back, 
where  necessary,  unduly  lengthy  spurs.  When 
shortening  leading  and  other  shoots,  which  often 
have  more  fruit  than  wood  buds,  care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  to  a  wood  bud.  The  Black  Bigarreau 
is  slightly  pendent  when  grown  as  a  busb,  and  if 
space  permit  neither  leaders  or  terminal  shoots 
should  be  stopped  for  several  seasons,  and  under 
this  kind  of  treatment  it  fruits  heavily. 

Kentish  and  Morello  Cherries. — The  trees,  once 
they  are  established,  are  usually  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  the  growths  become 
entangled  and  the  produce  is  poor.  A  certain 
amount  of  thinning  should,  however,  be  carried 
out  every  winter.  If  leading  shoots  in  the  middle 
of  the  crown  are  suppressed,  a  dwarf  habit  of 
growth  is  induced,  and  the  branches  will  droop  all 
round  and  almost  touch  the  ground.  If  allowed  to 
grow  unrestrained  upwards,  the  lower  branches 
perish  in  the  course  of  time.  Afford  a  top  dressing 
of  manure  yearly  to  trees  in  bearing,  and  see  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  a  dry  soil. 

Training  — A  certain  amount  of  training  is  re- 
quired in  regard  to  young  bushes  and  pyramids, 
otherwise  the  columnar  style  of  growth  ensues.  This 
is  readily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  stoat  stakes 
and  ties.  The  stakes,  to  the  requisite  number, 
should  be  driven  into  the  soil  round  each  tree  some 
two  or  three  yards  distant  from  the  stem,  and 
fasten  tarred  twine  with  a  loop  to  any  branch  that 
needs  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  centre,  and  make 
it  slope  outwards  and  fasten  it  to  the  most  con- 
venient stakes.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seasons 
these  branches  will  become  sufficiently  rigid  for  the 
ties  to  be  dispensed  with.  Place  a  separate  stake 
for  the  support  of  leaders  in  the  case  of  pyramids. 
The  above  mode  of  training  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Shorten  back  the  young  wood 
after  the  branches  are  secured  in  position. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  "Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Early  Pot-Vines. — As  soon  as  the  Vines  have 
broken  well,  raise  the  temperature  to  60°  at  night, 
and  65°  by  day,  and  when  leaves  appear  afford 
another  rise  of  5°  by  night  and  by  day.  Endeavour 
to  change  the  air  in  the  vinery  every  morning,  and 
close  the  house  at  mid- day.  If  the  weather  is  dull 
raise  the  temperature  to  70°,  at  which  point  air 
may  be  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
the  air.  Vines  should  be  tied  to  the  trellis  soon  after 
they  have  broken.  Disbud  all  weak  and  crowded 
growths  betimes.  Cease  to  syringe  the  Vines 
when  the  bunches  begin  to  elongate,  but  maintain 
humidity  by  damping  down  several  times  daily, 
and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  materials 
occasionally  to  permit  of  a  little  ammonia  being 
given  off  by  it.  Keep  the  soil  moist  without  satu- 
rating it.  When  the  shoots  reach  the  length  of 
1  foot  and  the  Vines  are  in  health,  more  water 
may  be  applied. 

Early  Muscat  Vines. — The  vinery  may  now  be 
closed,  and  fire-heat  applied  at  once  if  ripe  fruit 
be  required  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June. 
A  somewhat  higher  temperature  may  be  allowed 
at  starting  than  for  the  Black  Hamburgh,  viz.,  at 
night,  of  55°,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day  during  mild 
weather.  Tie  down  the  rods  in  a  horizontal 
position,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  regularly. 
Syringe  them  twice  a  day,  and  damp  the  paths 
and  borders  occasionally  on  sunny  days.  The 
inside  border,  if  not  mulched,  should  be  afforded  a 
dressing  of  stable-dung  aDd  soot,  and  afterwards 
afford  water  if  it  be  needed.  Where  the  roots 
occupy  in  and  outside  borders,  the  latter  should  be 
covered  with  a  bed  of  tree-leaves,  which  may 
remain  till  warm  weather  returns,  when  it  may 
be  reduced  in  bulk  by  degrees,  and  a  mulch  like 
that  recommended  for  the  inside  border  applied. 

Late  Vines. — It  will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the 
late  Grapes,  frequently  removing  decayed  and  decay- 
ing berries.  Muscats  will  need  very  careful  treatment 
throughout  this  month  and  the  next.  If  the  bunches 
are  shaded  on  the  top  with  opaque  paper,  and  a 
temperature  of  48°  to  50°  be  kept;  up,  the  Grapes 
will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  period  of  time 
unimpaired.  Vines  partially  cleared  of  the  bunches 
may  now  have  the  remaining  ones  bottled,  and  put 
in  the  Grape-room.  This  being  done,  the  vinery 
may  be  thrown  open — a  great  gain  to  the  Vines. 
In  vineries  where  the  fruit  has  been  hanging  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  borders  are  liable  to  lack 
water,  especially  the  parta  near  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  water  should  be  afforded  in  quantity. 
Fruit  of  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
which  are  to  be  kept  till  the  latest  date,  should 
remainon  the  Vines  for  a  monthlonger  before  bottling 
them  ;  keeping  the  vinery  cool,  and  ventilating  it 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  for  doing  so, 
but  close  and  dry  on  fjggy  and  damp  days. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Peas  under  Class. — The  cultivation  of  Peas  under 
glass  seems  to  be  increasing,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  number  of  varieties  well  suited  to  indoor  culti- 
vation sold  by  seedsmen.  Those  who  sow  Carters 
Forcing,  Chelsea  Gem,  American  Wonder,  and 
Sutton's  Dwarf  Defiance  will  not  be  disappointed 
of  a  crop  if  suitable  treatment  be  afforded.  What 
the  mode  of  forcing  is  to  be  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
glass  space  at  command,  some  gardeners  preferring 
frames,  others  sowing  in  pots  and  removing  to 
a  cool  house  or  vinery  where  a  temperature  of  trom 
40°  to  45°  can  be  kept  up  at  night.  With  careful 
treatment,  sowings  made  now  will  yield  pods  in 
quantity  till  out-of-doors  Peas  come  into  bearing. 
Frame  cultivation  demands  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  compost  in  which 
the  Peas  are  to  be  grown.  This  should  consist  of  a 
rich  loam  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
and  well  rotted  manure  is  incorporated.  Bat  the 
gardener  must  use  judgment  in  making  up  the  bed- 
soil  ;  and  he  had  better  err  on  the  side  of  having 
too  much  than  too  little  space  between  the  plants 
and  the  glass.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly, 
and  the  plants  afforded  much  ventilation.  If  pot 
culture  is  preferred,  the  sowing  should  be  made  in 
10-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  make  the  soil  too  rich,  as  it  does 
not  conduce  to  sturdy  growth,  and  feeding  or 
stimulants   may   be    applied   at  a  later  date  when 
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most  needed.  Put  plenty  of  crocks  into  the  pots,  and 
only  partially  rill  them  when  sowing  the  seed,  so  that 
earthing  may  take  place  when  the  plants  are 
1  inches  in  height  A  slight  sprinkling  of  the  soil 
every  fourth  day  will  suflice  till  the  seeds  germinate, 
and  afterwards  syringe  them  daily.  A  shelf  in  a 
well-ventilated  house  is  best  for  the  plants  for  the 
present. 

Gold  Frames. — There  are  many  losses  among 
plants  that  are  wintered  in  cold  frames  in  hard 
winter  through  careless  ventilation.  Sharp  frosts 
followed  by  almost  warm,  sunny  afternoons  are  not 
unusual,  and  the  grower  is  at  such  times  tempted 
to  open  the  frames,  and  provided  the  plants  are 
not  frozen  the  treatment  is  right  and  reasonable  ; 
but  if  some  of  the  leaves  have  been  touched  by  frost 
do  not  expose  the  plants  to  the  sun,  nor  give  air, 
but  keep  them  closed  and  heavily  matted  till  the 
frost  breaks  up. 

Parsnips. — There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
field  and  garden-grown  Parsnips,  and  the  latter  are 
not  so  palatable  as  the  former  till  the  end  of 
February.  As  the  roots  of  the  garden  Par- 
snips stand  above  the  ground  a  good  deal, 
prolonged  frost  causes  discoloration,  and  it  be- 
comes advisable  to  lift  a  quarter  of  the  roots  and 
store  them  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  or  in  a  corner 
between  two  walls,  and  put  a  small  thickness  of 
tree  leaves  over  them.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  lift 
the  roots  in  alternate  rows,  and  use  the  soil  between 
the  rows  to  protect  the  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

Early  Potatos.  —  Place  the  tubers  of  early 
varieties  to  sprout,  in  readiness  for  planting  next 
month,  in  pits,  frames,  and  pots.  Arrange  them 
in  boxes,  the  "eye"  end  uppermost,  and  sprinkle 
fine  leaf  soil  among  them.  A  pit  or  house  having 
a  warmth  of  50°  to  55°  will  suit  them  ;  and  when 
nicely  rooted,  but  before  the  roots  go  far  or  the 
shoots  get  1  an  inch  long,  let  them  be  planted.  Only 
two,  or  at  the  most  three  sprouts,  should  be  allowed 
on  each  set. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  stems  should  be  cut 
down,  and  the  crop  lifted  by  trenching  the  ground 
two  spits  deep,  and  the  best  tubers  saved  for  con- 
sumption and  the  middle  sizes  for  planting.  Both 
lots  may  be  pitted  in  the  open. 

Chinese  Artichokes. — Although  these  little  roots 
(Crosnes)  are  more  palatable  when  left  in  the  soil 
till  required  for  use,  I  prefer  to  lift  some  of  them 
— say,  half  the  crop — and  store  them  in  sand. 


THE    FLOWEB    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire.   " 

Planting  Deciduous  Hedges. — If  the  hedge  is 
intended  as  a  permanent  feature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  flower-garden,  the  work  should  be 
carried  out  with  thoroughness.  There  are  a 
variety  of  purposes  which  a  hedge  may  serve  to 
fill :  it  may  form  a  screen  for  an  unsightly 
building ;  a  shelter,  the  dividing  line  between 
gardens  or  parterres  of  dissimilar  character,  or 
merely  for  ornament ;  and  in  all  cases  the  land 
should  be  trenched,  its  line  being  indicated  with 
stout  stakes.  The  width  trenched  may  be  about 
5  feet.  If  the  natural  drainage  is  insufficient,  a 
rubble  drain  may  be  laid  along  the  middle  at 
4  feet  in  depth,  and  covered  with  heather,  brush- 
wood, or  sods.  A  stiff  soil  is  improved  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  strawy  manure,  kitchen-garden  refuse, 
&o.  Whilst  no  frost  occurs,  turf,  if  any  is  found 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  hedge,  may  be  cut  and 
rolled  back,  it  will  not  suffer  any  harm  if  it  thus 
remains  for  a  week,  and  when  the  digging  is 
finished  it  may  be  unrolled  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  new  line  of  hedge.  For  immediate  effect, 
plants  three  to  four  years  old  should  be  employed, 
and  these  should  be  planted  in  a  double  row  at  8 
to  10  inches  apart.  The  following  may  be  planted, 
viz.,  Forsythia  intermedia,  Cytisus  Scoparius  var. 
Andreanus,  which  could  be  mixed  with  Forsythia 
suspensa,  Weigelas  amabilis,  hortensis,  and  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  Hibiscus  syriacus  in  variety,  which 
should  have  the  sunniest  position  ;  Lilacs,  includ- 
ing the  Persian,  single,  and  double  -  flowered 
varieties ;  Roses  Lord  Penzance  Briars,  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  &c.  ;  these  may  be  planted  at 
3  feet  apart,  and  trained  lengthways  of  the  border, 
having  as  supports  here  and  there  standards  of 
Laburnums  or  Cratasgus.  These  Eoses  make  quick 
progress  if  turned  out  of  pots  and  tied  securely  to 
stakes  the  first  year,  until  they  reach  the  standards 


assigned  for  their  support.  Other  nice  subjects 
for  a  hedge  are  the  shrubby  Spirasas,  as  S.  canescens, 
S.  Lindieyana,  S.  opulif'olia,  and  var.  aurea, 
having  as  standards  between  them  Amygdalus 
persica  atro-purpurea,  Prunus  Pissardi,  or  Oercis 
siliquastrum. 

Pretty  Corners  are  easily  made  with  a  few  plants 
of  CotoneaBter  microphylla,  with  Jasminum  nudi- 
llorum  allowed  to  ramble  amongst  them.  As  the 
Cotoneaster  is  a  rapid  grower,  rich  mulches  after 
the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  do  good. 
Muehlenbeckia  complexa  is  a  good  associate  of  the 
yellow  Jasmine,  and  clings  and  climbs  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  south  coast  to  the  shortened 
dead  leaves  of  the  tall  stems  of  Draciena  indivisa. 

Tries  are  mostly  very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted 
at  the  present  time  in  the  most  exposed  places, 
some  of  the  species  being  decorative  and  suited  for 
covering  high  fences,  and  planting  in  windycorners. 
Prepare  the  station  by  adding  to  the  staple  road- 
scrapings  and  well-rotted  manure.  These  climbing 
kinds  of  strong  growth  make  good  progress  when 
planted  out  from  pots,  cuttings  taking  a  season  to 
form  root. 

Lawns. — These  should  be  brushed  with  birch- 
brooms  in  the  morniDg,  to  Bcatter  dirt  thrown  up 
by  worms,  and  in  the  atternoon  the  turf  should  be 
rolled.  Here  grass  has  grown  up  to  date.  Mowing 
was,  however,  discontinued  last  week  to  allow  a 
little  covering,  which  is  necessary  where  new 
lawns  have  been  made,  to  proteot  the  roots  partially 
from  frost.  A  coating  of  fine  leaf-soil  aud  a  little 
soot  will  be  found  beneficial,  giving  the  newly 
made  portion  a  thorough  coating,  spreading  it 
regularly  bv  using  a  shovel. 

Outside  Frames  containing  Calceolarias  and  Pelar- 
goniums should,  if  not  already  done,  have  the 
outside  walls  built  up  with  some  hot  fermenting 
material,  either  horse-manure  or  leaves,  to  assist  in 
keeping  out  the  cold  weather  ;  building  the  Bame 
squarely  to  allow  access  to  the  lights,  and  covering 
the  latter  by  mats,  to  exclude  frost. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 
Caladiums  and  other  tubers  should  now  be  ex- 
amined, if  there  is  any  risk  of  their  perishing  from 
excessive  dryness,  or,  on  the  contrary,  from  drip. 
C.  minus,  C.  erubescens,  C.  argyrites,  and  delicate 
varieties  may  be  shaken  out  and  started  forthwith 
in  pans  or  boxes,  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  leaf- 
mould,  or  cocoa-fibre  refuse  and  sand,  planting 
them  thickly.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
exist,  some  of  the  strong-growing  varieties  may  be 
started  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  using  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  peat,  together  with  much  sharp  sand  and 
finely  broken  up  charcoal.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bed  having  brisk  bottom-beat.  For  employment 
as  table  plants,  C.  Chelsoni,  pink  and  green  foliage, 
and  C.  candidum,  white,  are  very  useful,  the  plants 
being  well  furnished  with  leaves  down  to  the  pot. 
Tepid  water  should  be  afforded  after  potting,  and 
afterwards  water  should  be  applied  very  sparingly 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  develop. 

Gloxinias  showing  signs  of  a  renewal  of  growth 
should  now  be  potted  in  a  similar  sort  of  compost, 
with  some  dried  cow-dung  added,  and  early  in  the 
new  year  the  general  stock  of  tubers  should  be 
potted,  which  is  better  practice  than  potting  later, 
and  hurrying  the  plantB  into  bloom. 

The  Stove. — Apply  manure- water  to  Euphorbias 
(Poinsettias),  but  apply  less  water  to  those  that  are 
past  flowering.  The  stronger  old  plants  only  should 
be  retained  for  propagation,  and  such  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  to  ripen  the  wood;  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  quantity  of  water  afforded,  and 
allow  the  foliage  to  die  off  naturally,  and  when 
leafless  lay  them  on  their  sides  until  wanted  for 
propagating  purposes. 

Forcing-houses. — Bring  in  bulbs  in  quantity,  so 
as  to  fill  the  gaps  that  will  occur  when  the  late 
Chrysanthemums  pass  out  of  flower  ;  bring  in  also 
Richardias,  Indian  Azaleas  (especially  Deutsche 
Perle),  Lilacs,  Staphyleas,  Deutzias,  Ghent  and 
Mollis  Azaleas.  Apply  the  syringe  thrice  or  more 
often  daily.  Spirrea  confusa  and  S.  Thunbergi, 
and  early-flowering  Rhododendrons  will  start  readily 
in  a  glaBS-house  that  is  unheated. 

The  Greenhouse. — Afford  Bouvardias  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  less  water,  but  do  not  let  the  soil 
become  too  dry.  Plants  intended  to  furnish  shoots 
fit  for  cuttings  should   be  cut  back  hard,  and  be 


then  plactd  in  a  warm  house.  The  young  shoots, 
when  2  inches  long,  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
and  struck  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  surfaced  with  sand. 

Cyclamens.  -  Seedlings  should  be  prinked  off  at 
2  inches  apart  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil,  and  after  affording  water  with  a  tine- 
rose  water-can,  keep  them  on  shelves  close  up  to- 
the  glass  ;  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  is 
quite  high  enough  at  this  Btage. 

Gape  Pelargoniums. — In  mild  weather,  ventilate 
the  house  night  and  day.  Autumn-struck  plants* 
growing  in  60s  should  be  stopped  and  allowed  to 
break  Defore  repotting  them  in  48's,  in  which  size 
they  may  flower.  Fumigate  cr  vaporise  the  house 
about  once  a  month. 

Fuchsias.  — Pot  off  autumn-rooted  plants,  an 
encourage  growth  during  the  winter  by  placic, 
them  on  shelves  in  a  stove  or  other  warm  house 
where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  at  from  5S 
to  60°.  

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Honey  Markets. — Having  submitted  his  samples, 
and  the  order  secured,  the  next  duty  of  every  bee- 
keeper is,  when  the  goods  are  to  be  sent  to  a  strange- 
tirm,  to  secure  references  and  inquire  whether  they 
are  really  genuine  or  not,  as  in  many  cases  a  little 
better  price  than  the  ordinary  price  will  be  offered; 
on  purpose  to  secure  the  goods  ;  and  when  you 
apply  tor  a  cheque  you  receive  your  letter  back,, 
marked  "not  known."  There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  good  deal  of  this  going  on,  particularly  in 
large  towns  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them, 
because  the  assumed  firm  is  at  once  altered  into 
another  one,  and  the  address  changed.  Several 
cottagers  who  have  stored  their  honey  to  sell  in 
one  lot,  either  to  pay  their  rent  at  Michaelmas  or 
for  a  little  store  at  Christmas,  have  told  me  that 
they  have  lost  the  whole.  This  is  crael,  consider- 
ing what  it  means  to  them.  None  of  us  want 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  honey,  storing  the 
same,  packing,  &c,  and  then  lose  the  whole  ;  but- 
to  the  class  mentioned  it  is  particularly  hard,  and 
therefore  to  them  especially  I  say,  never  send  away 
your  goods  before  you  have  thoroughly  satisfied 
yourself  that  your  cheque  will  come  back  in  due 
course. 

Stores. — All  sections  in  stock  should  be  looked 
to.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  soon  get  candied 
and  sweat,  and  are  soon  rendered  unsaleable. 
Nothing  looks  worse  to  see  sections,  nicely  glazed, 
in  shop  windows  that  are  sweating.  One  cannot 
expect  people  to  buy  them  for  the  breakfast  or  tea 
table.  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  for 
ordinary  use  run  honey  takes  the  first  place. 

Glazing  section.— A  very  simple  plan  is  to  have  a 
white  piece  of  paper  cut  out  at  the  printer's  that 
will  just  go  round  the  section,  and  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  and 
allowing  a  small  portion  to  come  over  the  glass 
each  side— five-eighths  of  an  inch  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  Lay  your  paper  on  a  board,  with  a 
pencil  mark,  to  show  you  at  a  glance  where  the 
paper  should  go.  Have  your  paste  at  hand,  turn 
your  section  upside  down,  after  the  paper  has  been 
wetted,  draw  over  each  side,  then  fix  the  glass  at- 
one time,  and  turn  down  the  corners,  and  your 
section  is  ready.  After  this,  allow  the  same  to  dry  for 
an  hour  or  so  before  packing ;  the  sections,  as  soon 
as  they  are  glazed  should  at  once  be  turned  up  the 
proper  way,  or  you  will  find  any  cell  that  has  not 
been  completely  finished  will  run  down  the  glass 
and  spoil  the  look  of  it  at  once. 

Flowers  for  Bees.— All  bee-keepers  should  now 
have  plants  put  in,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the- 
garden  but  to  enable  the  bees  to  get  a  little  pollen, 
&c,  in  the  spring,  such  as  Wallflowers,  Canterbury 
Bells,  and  bulbs  ;  a  small  outlay  in  this  way  helpst 
the  little  busy  bee  at  the  time  when  it  is  sorely 
needed. 

An  Apple  a  day 
Sends  the  doctor  away. 
Apple  in  the  morning, 
Doctor's  warning. 
Roast  Apple  at  night, 
Starved  the  doctor  outright. 
Eat  an  Apple  going  to  bed, 
Knock  the  doctor  on  the  head. 

Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

'Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
nr  to  returnunused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  0/  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  ivish  the  Editor  to  see. 

<ltustratlons. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  seleit 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  cj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 381°. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — December  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  52°  ;  Min.  40">. 
December  20 — Dull,  slight  rain,  mild. 

Provinces.  —  December  111   (6  p.m.):   Max.    51°,    South- 
west Counues  ;  Min.,  41°,  North-east  Scotland. 


The  last  Christmas  of  the  century 
1801-1900.  suggests  a  comparison  between 
the  dessert-table  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  supplies  that  are  furnished  to  us  at 
the  present  day.  Our  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers had  their  Apples  and  Pears,  their 
Almonds  and  Raisins,  their  Figs,  and  the  rich 
glow  of  the  ( >range  was  not  wanting  from  their 
tables.  Grapes  must  have  been  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  for  few  were  grown.  Pine-apples,  so 
■called  because  they  are  neither  Pines  nor 
Apples,  nor  yet  a  combination  of  both  !  were 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  wealthy. 

At  the  close  of  the  century,  Grapes  are  so 
abundant  and  so  inexpensive,  that  they  can 
be  seen  on  the  tables  of  all  but  the  very 
poor.  The  price  cited  in  our  last  market 
report  was  Is.  (id.  to  4.s.  per  lb.  Still  more 
astonishing  is  the  abundance  and  low  price  of 
Pine-apples.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
no  one  could  have  dreamed  of  seeing  Pine- 
apples on  the  barrow  of  the  coster-monger. 
Now  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  in  this  country 
is  well  nigh  abandoned,  so  large  are  the  im- 
portations from  the  Azore  Islands,  and  so 
•excellent  the  quality. 

Bananas  were  scarcely  known  except  in 
picture  books.  Now  the  importations  from  the 
Canary  Islands  and  elsewhere  are  enormous. 
Steam  communication  with  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the  West  Indies,  of 
course,  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  but  it  is  to 
its  rapid  development  in  later  times,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  that  we 
■owe  the  profusion  and  variety  of  fruits  and 
other  edibles  which  crowd  our  markets. 

A  walk  through  Covent  Garden  market  at 
this  season  is  very  attractive  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  plants  and  their  products. 
It  is  not  only  the  fine  samples  of  well-known 
fruits  that  excite  attention,  but  also,  and  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  comparatively  rare  or  "out 
of  the  way  "  productions.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  Chow-Chow  or  Chayote,  a  kind  of  Gourd 
which  botanists  know  as  Sechium  edule.  It  is 
-cooked  in  the  same  way  as  Vegetable-Marrow, 
to  which,  to  our  fancy,  it  is  superior.     Though 


a  Cucurbit,  it  has  but  one  seed,  offering  in 
this  particular  a  great  contrast  to  its  close  ally 
the  Melon  or  Cucumber.  Another  peculiarity 
is  that  the  seed,  or  rather  the  embryo  within 
the  seed,  very  often  begins  to  germinate  while 
still  within  the  fruit  (see  fig.  145,  p.  450).  The 
thick  fleshy  rind  of  the  fruit  contains  abundance 
of  water  and  other  nutriment  for  the  embryo 
plant,  so  that  it  is  for  a  time  independent  of 
any  supplies  from  the  soil. 

Then  there  is  the  "Grape-Fruit,"  a  name 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  modern  market 
coinage,  for  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  book  to 
which  we  have  access,  and  neither  Dr.  Bona  via 
nor  Sir  George  Birdwood  is  able  to  trace  it. 
What  is  sold  in  the  market  under  this  name  now 
is  a  small  "  Pommelo  " — a  globular  fruit  about 
the  size  of  one's  fist,  and  clearly  a  Citrus  of  some 
kind.  The  Shaddock,  Citrus  Decumana,  was 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies  by  Captain 
Shaddock,  hence  its  name.  There  are  varieties 
(says  Smith  in  his  Dictionary  of  Popular  Names 
of  Economic  Plants),  which  produce  fruits  of 
various  sizes,  some  measuring  nearly  2  feet  in 
circumference.  .  .  .  The  large  ones  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Pommelos,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  sold  in  the  shops  as  Forbidden 
Fruit.  The  history  of  the  Pommelo  in  India 
is  given  at  length  in  Dr.  Bonavia's  Cultivated 
Orange*  and  Lemons,  &c,  of  India  and  Ceylon 
(1800),  p.  30.  He  concludes  that  the  variety  or 
species  originated  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Seemann  found  it  wild  in  Fiji.  Bretschneider, 
History  of  European  Discoveries  in  China  (1898), 
p.  443,  says  "that  it  is  cultivated  near  Fu  Chu 
Fu,  and  that  Amoy  is  famed  for  its  Pumeloes." 
Hemsley,  "Enumeration  of  all  the  plants  known 
from  China,  &c."  (Jour.  Linn.  /S'oc,  xxiii.,  p.  Ill), 
says  ' '  there  is  little  dou  bt  that  some,  if  not 
all,  the  species  [of  Citrus]  here  enumerated  are 
really  natives."  Franchet  and  Savatier — 
Enum.  Plant.  Japon.,  i.  (1875),  p.  74,  mention 
several  species,  including  C.  Decumana  as  culti- 
vated in  Japan.  Of  the  Pommelo  itself,  Dr. 
Bonavia  speaks  in  another  column. 

Better  known  perhaps  is  the  Litchee  (Nephe- 
lium  Litchi),  a  Chinese  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  with  a  red,  tuberculate,  brittle  shell 
enclosing  a  sweet,  gelatinous  pulp  "of  an 
excellent  gallant  taste,"  as  is  asserted  by  the 
translator  of  Martin  de  Herrada's  work  (1585). 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  Hong  Kong  and  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  and  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  China  and  in  India.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Kew  in  1786,  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Warren  Hastings. 

The  Kaki,  Diospyros  kaki,  is  now  imported 
in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  a  globular 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  Apple,  with  a 
gloriously  tinted  orange  rind.  Let  not  the 
unwary  essay  to  eat  this  fruit  till  it  is  thoroughly 
bletted.  If  he  neglect  this  precaution,  he  will 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  fit  companion  for  the 
bitter  Apple,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  but  if  he 
wait  till  the  fruit  is  more  than  ripe,  then  he 
will  pronounce  it  delicious.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
used  to  cultivate  this  tree  in  his  orchard-house 
at  Weybridge  ;  and  Canon  Ellacombe  succeeds 
in  fruiting  the  plant  against  a  wall  in  his  garden 
of  delights  at  Bitton. 

The  ' '  Avocado  Pear "  is  no  Pear,  but  the 
fruit  of  a  Laurel,  Persea  gratissima,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  Pear-shaped, 
with  a  marrow-like  pulp,  usually  eaten  with 
pepper  and  salt. 

The  Custard-Apples,  again,  are  no  Apples, 
but  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  Anona,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries. 


Mangos  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  when  the 
rapid  service  of  fruit-boats  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  mother  country  is  inaugurated, 
we  may  expect  to  get  this  fruit  in  better 
condition  than  it  often  is  now. 

Blanched  Chicory,  French  Beans,  Globe 
Artichokes,  forced  Asparagus,  may  all  be  seen 
in  the  market  ;  together  with  Chrysanthemums, 
Lilium  longiflorum,  Begonia  "  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,"  and  numerous  other  flowers,  which 
were  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Altogether,  we  of  the  fast  waning  century  are 
better  off  than  those  who  witnessed  its  inception. 
May  we  be  correspondingly  grateful. 


*#*  OUR  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1901.  In  order  to  make,  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be  obliged 
if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  tlic  coming 
year. 

Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration,  and  figures  on  pp.  454  and  455). — 
The  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Broome  has  a  pleasant 
sound  for  horticulturists,  who  have  long  had 
reason  to  hold  its  possessor  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  illustrations  which  we  give  in  the  'present 
issue,  show  the  pleasant  retreat  Mr.  Broome 
has  made  for  himself  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Llandudno.  Our  supplementary  illustration  shows 
a  fine  bush  of  Crimson  Rambler,  flanked  by 
Chrysanthemum  serotinum,  and  similar  plants. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Alpine  plants,  and 
Orchids,  constitute  Mr.  Broome's  chief  favourites, 
though  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  good  garden  plant, 
or  a  florist's  flower,  comes  amiss  to  Mr.  Broome. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  garden  is  given  in  our 
number  for  June  23  of  the  present  year.  Although 
the  climate  is  generally  mild,  the  gardens  are 
exposed  to  high  winds,  on  which  account  they  are 
divided  into  compartments  by  intervening  hedges 
which  afford  the  necessary  shelter.  Each  com- 
partment forms  as  it  were  a  separate  garden,  the 
contents  and  arrangement  being  different  in  each. 
Mr.  Axtell  has  charge  of  this  establishment,  and 
in  spite  of  its  varied  contents,  maintains  the  whole 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  beauty. 

Linnean  SOCIETY.— The  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  20,  at 
8  P.M.,  when  the  following  papers  were  read: — 
Mr.  Arnold  T.  Watson,  F.L.S.,  "  On  the  Struc- 
ture and  Habits  of  the  Ammocharidoe  ;  "  Mr.  I.  H. 
Burkill,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  "The  Flora  of  Vavau, 
one  of  the  Tonga  Islands  ;  "  Prof.  Poulton,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  "On  Warning  Colours  in  Insects.'  Exhi- 
bitions— Dr.  J.  W.  Cornwall,  F.L.S.,  two  photo- 
graphs of  a  composite  flower  which  appeared  on  a 
white  Foxglove  growing  in  a  garden  near  Godal- 
miDg ;  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  Sec.L.S.,  two 
editions  of  Hill's  Flora  Britannica,  with  a  note  on 
the  species  of  Statice  included  in  them, 

"  The  Garden  Annual."— This  useful  periodi- 
cal is  published  at  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London.  In  addition  to  the  usual  calendarial  and 
miscellaneous  matters,  it  contains  lists  of  garden 
establishments,  with  the  names  of  their  pro- 
prietors, and  their  gardeners. 

"Amateur  Gardening." — Among  the  articles 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  this  useful  publication 
is  one  entitled,  "  In  Afric's  Sunny  Gardens,"  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bourne.  It  is  interesting  as  giving  in  short 
compass,  a  good  idea  of  the  climate  and  vegetation 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Other  articles  range 
from  grave  to  gay,  and  the  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  varied. 

"Gardeners'  Magazine."— The  Christmas 
Dumber    contains    a    number    of    interesting    and 
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valuable  articles.  Mr.  Shea  descants  upon  the 
marvels  of  the  telephotographic  lens,  and  gives 
illustrations  of  its  power.  Mr.  GEORGE  Nicholson 
has  a  delightful  article  on  the  Austrian  Alps. 
Mr.  Gordon  contributes  an  appreciative  article  on 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight;  Mr.  Drukky  tells  us 
of  the  Azore  Islands.  Indeed,  the  whole  number 
as  bright  and  attractive,  and  above  the  average  of 
such  productions. 

Pear  Double  de  Guerre.— Mr.  Mills,  of  the 
Gardens,  Combe  House,  Croydon,  Bends  us  a  sample 
of  this  culinary  Pear.  It  is  of  medium  size,  regu- 
larly pear-shaped,  elegant,  tapering  to  tbe  stalk, 
with  a  shallow  eye,  and  an  olive-green  skin  speckled 
with  russet.  The  flavour  is  delicate,  and  the  colour 
pleasing. 

Sandwich  and  District  Market  Growers' 
ASSOCIATION. — A  meeting  of  market  growers  was 
held  at  Ash  recently,  at  which  the  above  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  the  following  committee 
elected  :— Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Herbert,  Ash; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  C.  Heming,  London  &  County 
Bank,  Sandwich;  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Fred.  F.  Cole- 
man, Sandwich  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Fagg,  to  repre- 
sent Ash  ;  F.  W.  Quelch,  Wingham  ;  J.  Caspell, 
Eastry ;  G.  Caspell,  Sandwich ;  T.  Farrier, 
Worth  ;  T.  Cornes,  Woodnesborough  ;  H.  Castle, 
Stourmouth  ;  J.  Drayson,  Preston  ;  and  W.  D. 
Bayley,  Staple.  The  committee  have  since  met 
and  formulated  a  workable  scheme,  which  will  be  a 
•real  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
The  committee  will  present  a  report  to  the  next 
general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  "The 
Lion,"  Ash,  early  in  January.  To  fully  carry  out 
the  committee's  recommendations,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  united  support  of  the  whole  district. 
The  subscription  is  only  2s.  6d. ,  and  may  be  paid  to 
•either  the  Treasurer  at  the  London  &  County 
Bank,  Sandwich,  or  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  The  com- 
mittee have  decided  to  extend  the  district  to  include 
.growers  from  Deal,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Minster, 
Adisham,  &c.,  and  it  is  proposed  that  when  these 
districts  send  members  they  shall  be  represented  on 
the  committee.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  general  meeting,  the  exact 
date  of  which  will  be  duly  advertised  in  the  Kentish 
Express  and  Sandwich  Mercury,  and  notified  to  all 
members.  Any  one  interested  in  market  growing 
and  willing  to  lecture  or  communicate  papers  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the 
Association  can,  through  the  Secretary,  submit 
samples  of  fertilisers  and  artificial  manures  for 
expert  examination,  and  obtain  full  reports  on  the 
same  at  very  low  charges.  Further  particulars 
as  to  this  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  give 
at  all  times  any  information  and  assistance  in  his 
power  to  any  of  the  members  on  matters  of  interest 
to  market  growers,  and  he  will,  through  the  medium 
of  several  scientific  friends,  be  glad  to  report  on  the 
nature  of  any  diseased,  abnormal  or  curious  speci- 
(mens  of  plants,  &c,  which  any  of  the  members 
may  submit  to  his  notice.  Fred.  F.  Coleman, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Nurserymen's  Travellers   in   Russia.  — 

From  January  1,  1901  (14th,  old  style),  the  terri- 
torial trade  tax  on  German  travellers  will  be  re- 
duced from  500  roubles  as  heretofore,  to  150  roubles. 

The  Riviera  and  Italy.— At  Christmas,  and 
during  the  winter  generally,  the  thoughts  of  many 
persons  in  this,  our  much-abused  climate,  turn 
longingly  to  the  sunny  South.  In  a  pamphlet 
before  us  we  see  how  the  Riviera  and  Italy  are  not 
now  exclusively  for  the  wealthy,  but  open  to  all  who 
can  expend  a  ten-pound  note  on  the  journey.  "  To 
be  exact,  the  cost  is  ten  pounds  and  f  ourpence,  first- 
class — a  modest  sum,  surely,  for  it  allows  sixty 
daysof  blue  sky  and  sunshine  by  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  a  circulir  ticket  from  London  and  back, 
arranged  by  the  Brighton  Railway  Company, 
covering  the  famous  French  and  Italian  coast-line 
from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.     And  it  is  but  one  of  a 


series  of  Riviera  and  Italian  trips,"  of  which  full 
particulars  and  fascinating  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive time-tables  can  be  procured  from  the  Conti- 
nental Traffic  Manager,  London,  Brighton,  & 
South  CoaBt  Railway  Company,  London  Bridge 
Terminus,  S.B. 

Verify  your  References.— No  one  doubts 
the  propriety  of  doing  this,  but  when  one  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  libraries  are  not 
available,  some  laxity  in  this  particular  may  be 
excused.  In  a  Colonial  report  before  us,  the  writer 
says  : — "  It  is  related  that  Queen  Adelaide,  wife 
of  George  II.  !  wished  to  enclose  St.  James'  Park  as 
a  palace  garden,  and  asked  Walpole  what  it  would 
cost.  'Only  three  crowns,  your  Majesty,' replied  the 
astute  Minister  " — a  variant  of  an  oft- told  story. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The   next 

Ordinary  General  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution,  on  Monday, 
January  14,  1901,  when  the  adjourned  Discussion 
on  the  Paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton 
(Fellow),  at  the  last  Meeting,  entitled  "The 
Future  of  the  London  Water  Supply,"  will  be 
resumed.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  S  o'clock. 
The  Institution  will  be  closed  from  Friday  evening, 
the  21st  inst.,  to  Friday  morniDg,  the  28th  inst. 

Seedless    Oranges.  —  The    first    seedless 

Orange-trees  were  apparently  freaks  of  Nature. 
Their  counterparts  have  never  been  found.  In  the 
summer  of  187'2  William  F.  Judson,  United  States 
Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  heard  an  account  from 
natives  of  a  few  trees  in  the  swamps  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Amazon,  some  sixty  miles  inland,  that 
bore  Oranges  without  seeds.  He  had  heard  of  the 
starting  of  Orange-groves  in  Florida,  and  he  believed 
that  seedless  Orange-trees  were  well  worth  experi- 
menting with  there.  So  he  sent  a  native  up  the 
river  to  cut  some  shoots  of  the  trees  and  get  some 
of  the  fruit.  When  the  native  returned,  the  Consul 
was  delighted  with  the  specimens.  Forthwith  he 
sent  six  of  the  Orange-tree  shoots,  carefully  packed 
in  wet  moss  and  clay,  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  propagation.  The  trees 
did  not  excite  as  much  attention  in  the  Depart- 
ment as  the  enthusiastic  Consul  had  expected.  Two 
of  the  shoots,  which  were  no  bigger  than  horse- 
whips, died  from  lack  of  care  in  the  Department 
grounds,  and  the  others  were  almost  forgotten  in  a 
few  months.  In  the  winter  of  1873,  Mrs.  Horatio 
Tibbetts,  who  was  collecting  specimens  of  fruits 
and  shrubs  suitable  for  experimental  propagation  in 
southern  California,  among  other  things  got  from 
the  Department  grounds  the  four  surviving  Orange- 
tree  shoots  from  Brazil.  The  trees  reached  Mr. 
Tibbetts  safely  at  Riversdale,  Cal.,  a  week  later, 
and  were  immediately  planted.  That  was  in 
December,  1873.  Two  of  the  shoots  died  from 
neglect,  and  another  was  broken  and  chewed  up  by 
a  cow.  Five  years  passed,  and  the  two  surviving 
trees  came  into  bearing.  In  the  winter  of  1S78-9 
they  bore  sixteen  Oranges.  The  specimens  were 
earned  about  southern  California  and  shown  to  all 
ranchmen  and  fruit-growers.  There  were  many 
who  doubted  whether  the  trees  would  annually 
bear  such  royal  specimens  of  Orange  culture. 
Nearly  every  one  believed  that  the  fruit  would 
become  coarse  and  tough  in  a  few  years  more.  So 
the  second  crop  was  awaited  with  curiosity  among 
the  neighbours.  There  was  about  a  box  of  Oranges 
in  the  second  yield,  and  they  were  even  better  than 
those  of  the  first  crop.  The  planting  of  groves  of 
seedless  Orange-trees  propagated  from  buds  from 
the  two  original  trees  on  the  Tibeetts'  place  began 
in  earnest  throughout  southern  California  in  the 
winter  of  1882.  ...  A  year  or  two  after  the 
Orange-trees  that  had  been  propagated  from  the 
Tibbetts'  trees  began  to  bear,  and  they  themselves 
furnished  tens  of  thousands  of  navel  buds  as  good 
as  those  from  the  two  original  trees.  Then  the 
first  navel  Orange  groves  began  to  bear  fruit,  and 
from  that  time  the  boom  in  navel  Orange-groves  has 
continued.  New  York ;S;m  and  Agricultural  Journal, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Saturday,  December  22,  at  4  r.M. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society  will  be  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
place,  at  5.15  p.m. 

Belceuil  Castle. — The  destruction  by  fire  of 
this  famous  chateau  near  Mons,  together  with 
many  of  its  priceless  works  of  art  and  the  valu- 
able library,  is  announced.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Prince  de  LlGNE.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre  and  the  late  M.  Ed.  Pynaert,  who  was 
in  his  early  years  a  member  of  the  garden  staff. 

The  New  President  of  the  Society  of 

Engineers.— We  learn  that  Mr.  Charles  Mason, 
director  of  the  firm  of  Foster  &  Pearson,  horti- 
cultural builders,  Beeston,  Nottingham,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
London,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  established  some  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  among 
residents  in  suburban  districts,  and  other  amateurs 
possessing  gardens  of  more  or  less  limited  extent, 
held  its  annual  dinner  at  tbe  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  13th  inst.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  President  of  the  Association ; 
supported  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Wooderson  (Treasurer), 

D.  B.  Crane  (Deputy-Chairman),  U.  Stacy-Marks 
(Secretary),  Brian  Wynne,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
and  about  ninety  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Association  has  grown  much  during  its  first 
ten  years'  existence — the  membership  now  ap- 
proaches 1,000,  and  there  are  several  societies 
affiliated  to  it.  Exhibitions  and  meetings  are 
held  frequently  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  and  at  each  meeting  a  lecture  is 
delivered  upon  some  horticultural  subject.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  work  has  been  done  upon 
an  annual  membership  subscription  of  half  a-crown, 
and  the  President's  suggestion  that  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
subscription  to  five  shillings  a  year,  should  meet 
with  a  hearty  response.  In  proposing  the  toast  o£ 
the  evening,  Mr.  Sanders,  in  giving  a  resume  of 
what  work  the  Society  had  already  done,  advanced 
very  good  reasons  for  greater  activity  upon  a  larger 
scale.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Swales,  the 
toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Gingell.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  evening's  proceedings  was 
the  presentation  of  the  championship  and  other 
trophies,  silver  plate,  and  other  special  prizes  that 
had  been  won  at  the  Association's  exhibitions. 
Some  of  these  fortunate  gentlemen  were  Messrs. 

E.  F.  Wicks,  D.  B.  Crane,  Hobday,  G.  W.  Cook, 
W.  E.  Reed,  Lee  (Gosport),  Needs,  &c.  The 
donors  were  toasted  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  and  they 
included  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Sutton  & 
Sons  (Reading),  H.  J.  Jones  (Lewisham),  Fidi.er 
&  Sons  (Reading),  Norman  Davies  (Framfield), 
Allnut  (Woking),  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  Dobbie  &  Co.,  &c.  The  toast  of  the 
officers  was  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  who 
strongly  recommended  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription  be  doubled.  A  few  words  in 
reply  were  made  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary. 
The  toast  of  "the  Press"  was  responded  to  by 
representatives  of  the  Central  News  Agency,  and  of 
the  Oardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Llangattock  has 
consented  to  preside  at  the  sixty-second  anniversary 
festival  dinner  of  this  Institution  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  May  22, 
1901. 

"Quick  Fruit  Culture." — We  have  received 
for  review  a  copy  of  Mr.  Simpson's  book 'with  the 
above  title.  It  is  a  revised  and  extended  edition 
of  the  earlier  work  on  Pruning  and  Training,  and 
like  it,  deserves  attentive  consideration.  We  shall 
shortly  revert  to  this  work,  which  is  published  by 
Pawson  &  Brailsford  of  Sheffield. 
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M.  Ed.  Andre,  M.Ch.  Baltet.— The  English 
colleagues  of  these  two  gentlemen  will  join  heartily 
in  the  congratulations  bestowed  on  these  eminent 
horticulturist  on  the  occasion  of  their  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Swiss  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— Like  all  the  continental  Chrysanthemum  societies, 
this  newly  founded  one,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Geneva,  has  issued  a  journal.  The  title  is  he 
Soleil  d'Automne,  and  although  less  pretentious 
than  some  of  the  others,  there  are  several  interesting 
short  articles  in  No.  2,  which  has  just  come  to 
hand.  M.  Ch.  Albert,  a  fertile  and  ready  writer, 
and  speaker  at  all  the  Chrysanthemum  gatherings 
on  the  continent ;  and  M.  Anatole  Cordonnier, 
are  contributors. 

EDWARD  PyNAERT. — The  December  number 
of  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  contains  the  full 
text  of  the  orations  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  our  much  lamented  colleague.  They 
comprise  discourses  from  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  the  State 
School  of  Horticulture,  M.  Rodigas  ;  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Botany,  Count  de  Kerchove  de  Denteeghem  ; 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Cercle  d' Arboriculture, 
M.  Burvenich  ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chambre 
Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges,  M.  Arthur  de 
Smet  ;  the  President  of  the  Union  Commerciale 
des  Horticulteurs,  and  first  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France,  M. 
Truffaut  ;  the  President  of  the  Association  des 
Anciens  Kleves  de  l'Ecole  d'Hortinulture  de  Gaud, 
M.  Buyssens  ;  lastly,  a  discourse  in  Flemish,  by 
the  foreman  of  M.  Pynaeet's  establishment.  All 
these  addresses  bear  testimony  to  the  qualities  of 
PYnaert  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  capacity. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  uniformity  of  these 
character-sketches  prepared  by  men  of  different 
stations  and  position,  and  even  of  different  nation- 
ality, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  witness  the  appre- 
ciation of  Pynaert'k  disinterested  labours  on  behalf 
of  horticulture,  and  of  his  frank,  straightforward, 
generous  character. 

Trade    Poisons    Bill.— A   meeting   of  the 

Chemical  Trade  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  recently  to  consider  the  above 
Bill,  which  has  been  formulated  by  the  Traders  in 
Poisons  and  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Technical  and 
Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society,  of  5,  Clements 
Inn,  London,  W. C.  The  Bill  has  for  its  objects  the 
alteration  and  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  sale  of  poisons  and  poisonous  compounds  for 
agricultural  and  other  trade  purposes  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  decide  what  action,  if 
any,  should  be  taken  by  the  Chemical  Trade 
Section  in  the  matter.  The  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  (Messrs. 
Bennett,  Lawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bowley  (Messrs.  F.  Bowley  &  Sons)  : 
— "The  Chemical  Trade  Section  recommend  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  actively 
support  in  Parliament  the  proposed  Bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons 
and  poisonous  compounds  used  for  agricultural  and 
other  trade  purposes."    The  resolution  was  carried. 

STREPTOCARPUS.— Our  successors  in  the  com- 
ing century  will  have  to  give  their  predecessors 
credit  for  putting  their  evolutionary  theories  into 
practice.  We  have  before  us  in  these  dark  days 
before  Christmas  a  box  of  Streptocarpus  flowers 
from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  which  are  a 
wonderful  advance  on  what  was  known  even  five 
years  ago.  The  colours  are  violet  of  various 
shades,  purple,  red  of  various  tints,  one  pure  red, 
and  white.  In  many  cases  the  throat  is  marked 
with  lilac  stripes,  which  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  flower.  Altogether  it  is  a  remarkable  box  of 
flowers  for  the  Christmas  season. 

The  Glastonbury  Hawthorn  (Crat/egus 

OXYACANTHA  VAR.  PRECOX).— This  precocious 
Hawthorn  is  now  in  bud  aud  blossom  in  the 
University  Botanical  Gardens,   Pembroke    Boad, 


Dublin.  It  is  a  peculiarly  late,  or  early-flowering 
variety  of  the  common  Maybush,  or  Hawthorn-tree, 
blooming  in  December  or  in  January.  It  seems 
first  to  have  become  popular  in  England  on  account 
of  an  old  tree  that  existed  on  Weary-all-Hill,  nigh 
unto  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  Somersetshire.  This 
old  tree  had  two  trunks,  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  fanatics  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  aud  the  other  shared  the  same  fate 
during  the  great  rebellion.  Those  interested  may 
find  the  above  and  other  particulars  of  this  variety 
of  the  Hawthorn  in  British  Forest  Trees,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  (S.P.C.K.,  1847),  pp.  1S4— 190. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  original  stock  came  as  a 
walking  staff  in  the  hand  of  Joseph  of  Arimathrea, 
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Fig.  150. — ahona  cherimolxa.     (wee  r.  449. 


who,  landing  in  the  then  Island  of  Avalon,  fixed 
his  staff  in  the  ground  and  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke,  the  rod,  like  Aaron's,  had  budded  and 
taken  root  ;  so  he  concluded  that  as  the  use  of  his 
trusty  staff  had  been  thus  taken  from  him,  that  it 
was  ordained  that  he  should  b"?gin  his  work  at  that 
place.  He  accordingly  built  there  the  little 
oratory  or  chapel,  which  subsequently  grew  into 
the  wonderful  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Britain.  Gilpin,  in  his 
quaint  Observations  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England, 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Abbey  there, 
and  says  of  the  rustic  custodian,  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  zealous  knowledge  and  piety. 
Every  stone  was  sacred  to  him,  every  legend  and 
tradition  true,  but  he  adds  above  all  the  appendages 
of   Glastonbury,   he  reverenced   most   the   famous 


Thorn  which  sprang  from  St.  Joseph's  staff,  aucJ 
blossoms  at  Christmastide.  The  actual  tree 
Gilpin  saw,  however,  was  not  the  original  one,  but 
doubtless  a  lineal  descendant  [and  of  which  a 
flowering  shoot  is  kindly  sent  us  by  a  correspon- 
dent. Ed.],  of  which  a  stock  is  still  maintained. 
This  legend,  old  as  it  is,  was  doubtless  a  survival 
of  the  still  more  ancient  reverence  in  which  the 
Hawthorn-tree  has  been  held  in  Northern  Europe 
aud  Africa.  The  Hawthorn  groves  in  the  Phcenix. 
Park,  at  Dublin,  are  to-day  the  only  remains  of  an 
ancient  forest,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Annals 
of  Ireland,  and  nowhere  else  in  Europe  are  there  so 
many  and  such  fine  old  specimens  on  so  limited  an 
area.  Mr.  Johns  says,  ' '  In  Ireland  to  the  present 
day  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  no  one  will  thrive 
after  rooting  up  an  old  Thorn."  The  tree  has  from- 
time  immemorial  been  held  in  the  highest  rever- 
ence ;  and  by  the  same  token,  we  trust,  the 
beautiful  old  Hawthorn  groves  in  our  national, 
park  may  be  carefully  fostered  and  preserved. 
Seeing  that  of  all  the  trees  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
the  historic  Hawthorns  are  the  most  remarkable, 
it  might  well  be  suggested  to  those  in  authority, 
how  much  their  beauty  and  interest  might  be 
augmented  or  extended  by  adding  groups  of  all  the 
other  known  hardy  species  of  Crataegus  from, 
temperate  countries.  There  are  many  noble 
species  and  varieties  of  Crataegus  to  be  seen  in  the 
cemeteries  at  Glasnevin,  and  at  Mount  Jerome,  as- 
also  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and 
elsewhere  around  Dublin  ;  and  the  best  of  these 
would  undoubtedly  thrive  splendidly  in  a  soil  and 
climate  that  suits  our  native  species  so  well.  Id 
any  case,  a  bold  group  of  thn  variety  "  prtecox," 
now  in  bloom,  would  afford  much  interest  to  both 
residents  as  well  as  visitors,  as  flowering  at  this 
dull  time  of  the  year.  White  Thorn.  [We  have- 
received  specimeus  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Bath^ 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Cooling.   Ed,] 

Almonds. — These  nuts  have  advanced  50  per 
cent,  in  price  owing  to  the  Sicilian  crop  this  year 
being  only  about  25,000  packages,  compared  with 
75,000  packages  last  year — which  is  about  the 
average  for  the  preceding  years.  At  Bari,  on  the 
mainland,  the  production  has  decreased  from. 
100,000  packages  last  year,  to  15,000  in  the  present 
year.  Large  quantities  are  destitute  of  kernels, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  from  this  cause  alone, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  crop 
gathered.  The  exceedingly  high  price  is  main- 
tained ;  a  slight  fall  was  occasioned  a  short  time 
since  by  the  arrival  at  Catania,  of  500  packages  of 
Almonds  from  Morocco,  but  the  decline  in  prices 
was  but  temporary. 

Recipe  for  Quince  Conserve.  —  Dr. 
Bona  via  sends  us  the  following  recipe,  which  will, 
be  appreciated  by  many  of  our  readers  : — Boil  the 
fruit  cut  in  small  pieces  in  enough  water  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan — properly  speaking,  the 
process  is  steaming  the  Quince  chips.  When  quite 
soft,  rub  them  through  a  wire  sieve,  then  weigh, 
the  pulp,  and  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  as 
fruit,  and  boil  the  whole  again  until  the  conserve 
sets,  when  put  on  a  cold  plate.  Then  pour  it  on  a. 
greased  baking-tin,  and  bake  it  in  a  hot  oven  until 
it  becomes  firm  enough  to  cut  into  small  squares. 
For  trade  purposes,  it  can  be  put  in  jam-pots,, 
made  air- tight  in  the  usual  way. 

"Sylvana's  Letters  to  an  Unknown 
Friend,"  by  E.  V.  B.  (Malmillan  &  Co.).— 
Another  of  those  pleasant,  imaginative,  but 
suggestive  volumes  which  E.  V.  B.  has  taught 
us  to  expect  when  she  puts  pen  to  paper.  The 
title  is  rather  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  espe- 
cially at  the  Christmas  season.  The  nature 
of  the  book  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following. 
extract,  which  reveals  the  true  gardener: — "To 
steal  out  with  basket  and  trowel  at  an  hour 
when  the  garden-men  have  gone  to  dinner,  or  gone 
home,  and  make  our  own  little  secret  arrangements 
with  some  special  plant.     To  dig  it  up,  perchance> 
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mil  replant  it  elsewhere,  water  and  tend  it,  and 
watch  the  growth  (or  the  death)  of  it — the  pleasure 
doubled,  inasmuch  as  nobody  else  knows  anything 
about  it.  And  then  the  old  saying  conies  true 
enough,  that  more  springs  in  the  garden  than  the 
gardener  ever  planted."  A  legend  which  may 
pass  at  Yule-tide  is  quoted  by  the  author,  to  thr 
effect  that  Sanguinaria  canadensis  was  the  herb 
which  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  dipped  in  sacrificial 
Mood  and  marked  with  it  their  door-posts.  If  this 
iie  so,  the  Israelites  must  have  had  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  American  continent  than  we 


to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  year's  campaign,  the 
writer  undertook  the  management  of  garden  and 
of  gardener,  and  the  pages  before  us  are  the 
chronicle  of  her  mild  adventures.  Mizaheth  and 
Her  Herman  Garden,  as  well  as  those  written 
by  "E.  V.  B.,"  have  familiarised  us  with  the 
autobiographical  or  diary  type  of  gardening  book, 
and  have  somewhat  spoilt  us  for  efforts  of  a 
similar  kind.  Still,  there  is  a  large  public  to 
whom  every  readable  treatise  on  gardening  is 
acceptable,  and  to  these  we  cordially  recommend 
How  the  Garden  Grew. 


Fig.  151. — a  good  hohe-growx  bcxch  of  bananas,     (see  v.  458.) 


lave  given  them  credit  for.  Corpse  Candles  are 
here  referred  to  that  atrociously-smelling  fungus, 
the  Stink-horn,  whose  mode  of  growth  is  interest- 
ingly described  The  illustrations  are  very  attrac- 
tive, and  the  whole  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  love  their  garden. 


Book  Notice. 


How   THE  Garden  Grew.      By   Maud  Maryon. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  P^ow. ) 

The  efficient  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  garden 

was  the  "fiver"  presented  by  "his  Reverence"  to 

the  author  of  this  volume.     With  the  sum  of  £5 


In  the  beginning  we  find  the  authoress  professedly 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  root  from  the  leaf- 
end  of  the  bulbs  ;  through  four  seasons  we  trace 
her  increase  of  knowledge  and  success  ;  the  whole 
account  marked  by  colloquial  expressions  often 
worthy  of  the  harsher  term  of  ' '  slang. "  A  suspicion 
that  the  author's  romance  begins  where  her  horti- 
cultural history  ends  is  aroused  by  the  references 
to  the  "young  man,"  but  he  is  too  shadowy  a  per- 
sonage to  attract  very  much  attention  or  interest. 
The  following  extract  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of 
"Maud  Maryon's  "  style  in  the  most  serious  pages 
of  her  book ;  the  description  is  of  the  erection  of  an 
iron  and  wire-netting  arch  : — "We  consulted  as  to 
its  covering,  and,  had  all  suggestions  been  taken, 
it  would  have  had  to  bear  a  Vine  on  account  of  its 


foliage  ;  a  Virginian  Creeper  for  the  red  leaves  in 
autumn  ;  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  since  it  seemed  to 
prosper  in  my  soil ;  Clematis,  both  montana  and 
fiammula,  and  any  number  of  the  coloured  varie- 
ties ;  a  Wisteria  (sic),  as  we  had  none ;  a  pink 
and  a  white  Binksia  ;  a  W.  A.  Richardson  and  a 
Crimson  Rambler.  My  arch  having  but  two  sides,  I 
was  obliged  to  offend  a  good  many  voters,  and.  despite 
jeers  as  to  my  former  failures,  I  decided  on  giving 

the    Crimson    Rambler     another    try The 

beginning  of  November  I  unearthed  the  Ramblers 
that  even  still  refused  to  ramble,  and  soon  the 
cause  of  their  stunted  condition  was  laid  bare. 
'Pot-bound!  Whoi','  said  Griggs,  'so  they  are'. 
Curious!  I  don't  moint  svi  j'see'd  'em  look  like  that. 
Maybe  I  was  drefful  'urried  at  the  toime,  and  never 
paid  no  eed. '  Ashe  spoke  he  tore  at  the  poor  root?! 
confined  with  a  web  like  substance,  just  the  shape 
of  the  pot  they  had  come  in." 

"Griggs"  is  the  gardener  and  general  factotum, 
whose  mental  denseness  the  ambitious  amateur 
endeavours  to  relieve.  For  one  at  first  so  pro- 
fessedly ignorant  about  gardening  the  authoress 
manages  to  effect  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time,  so 
that  her  chronicle  reads  like  that  of  the  experiences 
of  several  summers  told,  for  convenience  sake, 
as  the  doings  of  a  single  year.  We  think  the  tale 
will  encourage  other  plant-lovers  to  make  their 
gardens  also  grow,  and  we  hope  they  will  glean 
useful  hints  as  well  as  enthusiasm  from  Maud 
Maryon's  book,  which,  if  not  remarkably  original 
as  a  whole,  at  any  rate  contains  some  practical 
information. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  four  illustra- 
tions by  Gordon  Browne  ;  one  picture  for  each 
season  of  the  year,  and  representing  (presumably) 
the  young  man  and  the  authoress,  busily  engaged 
looking  at  the  garden  or  at  each  other. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  the  weather  has 
continued  exceptionally  warm  for  December.  On 
twelve  days  duriDg  this  very  warm  period  the 
highest  shade  temperature  exceeded  50°,  and  on 
five  nights  the  lowest  readings  were  higher  than 
would  be  seasonable  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  ground  is  of  course  still  unusually  warm, 
being  abou  t  5°  warmer  than  the  average,  both  at 
1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Since  the  month  began 
there  have  been  only  five  days  without  rain,  but 
the  total  quantity  deposited  is  very  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  mean  for  the  first  half  of  December. 
During  the  past  week  about  1J  gallon  of 
rain-water  passed  through  each  of  the  percolation 
gauges.  As  compared  with  previous  weeks  the  two 
most  noteworthy  features  have  been  the  better 
records  of  sunshine,  and  the  greater  dryness  of  the 
air.  For  more  than  a  fortnight  the  winds  have 
come  almost  exclusively  from  some  point  of  the 
compass  between  south  and  west.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  I  may  state 
that  Omphalodes  verna  came  into  flower  in  my 
garden  on  the  10th  inst.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted, 
December  18. 


BIRDS   AND   BUSH-FRUIT. 

The  birds  are  now  beginning  their  ravages  on 
the  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  if  snow  falls, 
so  that  the  birds'  food  supply  is  cut  off  to  a  great 
extent,  they  may  damage  the  trees  so  as  to  lessen 
next  year's  fruit  crop  by  a  half.  There  are  two 
easy  ways  of  keeping  them  off.  One  is  by  sprinkling 
the  trees  with  soot  three  or  four  times  during  the 
winter,  which  can  be  done  easily,  and,  without 
getting  in  a  mess,  by  using  a  knife-powder  or  disin- 
fectant-powder-tin with  a  perforated  lid.  It  should 
be  done  on  a  still,  damp  day,  so  that  the  soot  falls 
where  intended,  and  also  sticks  to  the  branches. 
The  other  way,  which  can  only  be  adopted  if  the 
trees  are  in  well  defined  lines,  is  to  stretch  four  or 
five  strands  of  twine  just  over  the  top  of  the  trees. 
By  attaching  it  to  the  trees  at  the  ends  of  the  rows, 
it  can  be  run  along  backwards  and  forwards  as  fast 
as  one  can  walk.     The  birds  flying  out  of  the  trees 
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suddenly  knock  against  the  twine,  which  effectually 
frightens  them  from  coming  again.  The  twine 
should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  trees  get  well  in 
leaf,  as  the  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  bursting 
buds.  Alger  Pelts. 


THE    GRAPE  -FRUIT. 

The  Grape- fruit  is  no  other  than  a  variety  of 
Citrus  Decumana.  It  got  its  absurd  name,  I 
believe,  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  a  number  of 
fruits  being  set  close  to  each  other  and  formiDg  a 
sort  of  bunch.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Shaddock  ; 
the  latter  having  got  its  name,  it  is  said,  from 
a  Captain  Shaddock,  who  first  introduced  it  into 
the  West  Indies.  The  forbidden  fruit,  so-called, 
of  Palestine  is  another  variety  of  the  same  species 
with  an  absurd  name. 

In  India  they  have  numerous  varieties.  In 
Bengal  one  is  called  Batabi  lembo,  from  Batavia. 
In  Upper  India  they  have  a  variety  called  Mahtabi 
(moon-like),  but  obviously  a  corruption  of  Batabi. 
Another  is  called  Chakotra,  after  the  ancient  name 
of  Batavia,  viz.,  Jakatra  !  The  Dutch  appear  to 
have  been  great  disseminators  of  this  Citrus 
Decumana,  which  they  found  in  several  varieties  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  time  of  Rumphius. 
I  have  never  heard  that  Citrus-trees  sport,  and  not 
improbably  all  the  varieties  of  the  different  sections 
or  races  originated  from  seed  variation. 

The  Arab  and  Persian  seamen  were  coast- 
navigators,  and  must  have  taken  these  fruits  from 
place  to  place  ;  after  them  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  helped  also  to  disseminate  them  through  the 
fruit  and  their  contained  seeds.  Geo.  Bonavia. 


NOTES   FROM   IRELAND. 

Vesy  rainy  weather  has  prevailed  for  some  time, 
and  much  land  in  low-lying  localities  was  flooded  ; 
the  streams  being  greatlv  swollen,  notably  the 
Liffey. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society,  recently 
held  in  the  Central  Lecture  Hall,  Westmoreland 
Street  (H.  Greenwood  Pirn,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Monks- 
town,  in  the  Chair),  was  fairly  well  attended.  Mr. 
Edmund  D'Olier,  as  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  and  prior 
to  its  adoption,  the  committee  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  financial  state  of  the  society  was  most 
unsatisfactory  ;  the  deficit  amounts  to  £151  Is.  3d., 
induced  partly  by  the  unfavourable  weather,  partly 
because  it  is  too  exclusive,  in  not  catering  for  the 
working  classes,  and  by  closing  their  summer 
displays  at  six  o'clock  (preventing  many  from 
admission  at  popular  priceB).  Their  spring, 
summer,  and  winter  floral  contests  were  marred  by 
unfavourable  weather.  In  order  to  lessen  expendi- 
ture, the  spring  show  will  be  dropped,  as  it  has 
never  been  remunerative — in  fact,  it  has  caused  a 
yearly  loss  of  £128,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  had  improved  in  quality.  The 
necessity  of  largely  increasing  the  membership 
was  driven  home,  and  practical  steps  in  that 
direction  advocated. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  M.R.I.A.,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts, 
regretted  that  the  Society  was  obliged  to  commence 
the  new  century  by  doing  away  with  the  spring 
show  ;  and  if  the  members  personally  wished  to 
have  a  display  for  this  period,  the  Society  should 
have  a  guarantee  of  £50  to  do  so,  and  he  would  be 
pleased  to  become  a  guarantor,  and  gladly  subscribe 
to  the  fund,  otherwise  the  action  as  laid  down  in 
the  report  must  be  followed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion.   Sir  Percy  Grace,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  a  lengthy  speech,  reviewed  the 
action  of  the  Society,  and  was  sorry  the  executive 
did  not  try  and  hold  out  inducements  to  growers  to 
handle  (especially  the  market  growers)  their  fruit 
in  a  proper  manner  ;  likewise  to  grade  the  fruit 
prior  to  forwarding  it  to  market.  He  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  admitting  children  from   the 


institutions  to  their  shows  free  of  cost,  the  invita- 
tions to  be  unsectarian  ;  also  the  necessity  of 
"side  shows  "  as  a  means  of  recouping  their  losses. 
He  likewise  emphasized  a  very  important  point, 
viz.,  the  lack  of  good  management  that  their  exhi- 
bitors suffer  from,  as  seen  in  the  dearth  of  facilities 
in  the  matter  of  staging. 

Mr.  E.  Bewlay  hoped  the  change  would  not  take 
place,  and  wished  that  the  Society  would  include 
classes  so  graduated  as  a  means  of  bringing  a  bigger 
array  of  exhibitors  to  the  Society's  shows. 

The  motion  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  McGregor,  was  adopted,  namely,  to  issue  cir- 
culars asking  the  members  what  support  they 
would  give  in  order  to  retain  the  spring  show. 
After  several  new  members  were  voted  to  become 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  conferred  on  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
A.  O'Niell. 


immense  size.  There  are  also  Alicante,  Gros 
Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  acid  other  home- 
grown productions  of  tine  quality  and  size,  bunches- 
that  will  weigh  a  pound  to  a  pound-and-a-half. 
There  is  also  the  well-known  Almeira  Grape  which 
come  in  barrels  ;  Strawberries  are  not  yet  in  large 
quantities  ;  Bananas  are  abundant,  which  vary 
considerably  in  quality,  the  short,  smooth,  thick, 
round  ones  are  superior  to  the  long,  thin-ribbed 
ones.  Pineapples  are  fine  and  low  in  price.  Per- 
simmon, a  fruit  in  appearance  like  a  Tomato  ; 
Pears  of  home-gro.vn,  French,  and  Californian, 
comprising  Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Beurru,  Bon 
Cure,  Bishop's  Thumbs,  and  others.  For  stewing, 
the  Catillac  is  the  best ;  some  of  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceaux  and  Easter  Beurres  are  very  fine  fruits. 
The  French  are  packed  in  a  single  layer  of 
twenty  -  one  or  twenty  -  four  according  to  size. 
Among  Apples,  of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity, 
the   sorts   are   too   numerous    to    name.      Of    the 


Fig.  152. — aeeria  caffra  (kei  apple),     (see  i».  450  ) 


COVENT  GARDEN  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  greatest  of  all  markets  now  presents  the 
appearance  usual  at  this  season,  by  the  addition  of 
Holly  and  Misleto,  Ivies,  Laurels,  Spruce  Firs  of 
various  sizes  for  Christmas-trees,  with  various 
other  shrubs  and  plants  for  decoration,  with  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  choice  plants 
and  flowers  in  pots,  and  cut  blooms.  The  flower 
market,  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  should  be 
seen  in  the  early  morning  (as  it  closes  at  9  a.m.)  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  number  and  quality  of  plants 
and  flowers  on  sale.  The  Holly  and  Misleto  are 
both  well  berried  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Misleto 
comes  from  Normandy  and  Brittany  in  crates  con- 
taining about  1  cwt.  The  Holly,  Firs,  and  other 
decorative  plants  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  unco- 
vered section  of  the  market  on  the  south  side,  con- 
tiguous to  the  flower  market ;  the  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  found  in  all  or  any  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  great  place. 

Among  the  fruits  none  compare  to  our  home-grown 
Grapes,  and  they  can,  if  needs  be,  be  purchased 
literally  by  the  ton,  such  is  the  production.  The 
writer  saw  among  others  this  season  a  bunch  of 
Canon  Hall  Muscats  weighing  5  lb.  with  berries  of 


best  dessert,  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins  are 
to  the  fore,  though  it  is  getting  late  for  them. 
It  is  admitted  by  those  who  really  know  what  good1 
Apples  are,  that  no  country  has  as  yet  produced' 
any  to  surpass  them.  There  are  also  Newtown 
Pippins,  American  and  Californian  ;  the  last-named 
come  well  packed  in  boxes  of  about  40  pounds 
weight — the  American,  Canadian,  and  Nova  Scotian 
come  in  barrels.  The  chief  sorts  now  coming  are 
Kings,  Greenings,  and  Baldwins.  Our  homegrown 
Apples  come  in  baskets  holding  a  bushel  or  half  a 
bushel.  Among  the  best  cookers  will  be  found 
Blenheims,  Sourings,  and  Wellingtons,  with  a 
variety  of  others  at  low  prices. 

Among  fruits  not  generally  known  are  Avocado  or 
Alligator  Pears,  Custard-Apples,  Persimmons,  Man- 
gos, and  Litchis,  the  last-named  little,  round,  nut- 
like fruit,  has  apparently  come  to  stay  ;  and  Grape- 
fruits from  the  West  Indies.  Of  Oranges,  there  are 
Jamaica,  Jaffa,  Murcia,  Teneriffe,  Tangierine,  &c.  ; 
Dates  in  fancy  boxes,  and  others  by  the  hundred- 
weight ;  Lemons  of  various  sorts.  Cranberries,  of 
two  kinds,  the  American,  Cherry-like  fruit,  and  the 
Russian,  like  Red  Currants ;  the  first  are  in  cases,  the 
last  in  kegs,  owing  to  their  juicy  nature.  Of  nuts, 
there  are   the    Kentish   Cobs,    Almonds,    Brazils, 
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Chestnuts,      Barcelona?,      Spanish     Coker  -  nuts, 
Sapucaya,  Brazil  pods,  &c. 

Of  vegetables  there  are  Asparagus  "Sprue,"  Paris 
Green,  and  Giant  :  Seakale,  Beans  of  the  dwarf 
kind,  home  grown  Channel  Islands,  Madeira,  and 
French  ;  Artichokes,  Globe,  Stachys  or  Chinese, 
and  Jerusalem  ;  Rhubarb,  Tomatos  in  plenty, 
Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Colewort,  and  other  Cabbages  ;  Cucumbers,  Mush- 
rooms, Celery,  Chicory,  Batavian  and  other,  Endive, 
Lettuce, Cress,  Barbe  deCapucine,&c.  Ofrootswhich 
are  very  good  and  abundant,  there  are  Beetroots,  Pars- 
nips, Carrots,  Turnips,  all  of  which  are  reasonable  in 


PERNETTYAS. 


During  the  dull  winter  months,  when  outdoor 
flowers  are  mostly  absent  in  gardens,  the  value  of 
shrubs  possessing  ornamental  foliage  or  showy  fruit 
is  appreciated  for  decorative  purposes.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Pernetlyas,  or  Prickly  Heaths.  This 
genus  consists  of  about  twelve  species,  of  which 
there  are  many  garden  forms,  comprising  hardy 
and  half-hardy  shrubs,  in  most  cases  evergreen  or 
nearly  so,  and  which  for  the  most  part  are  natives 
of  Mexico,  Chili,'  Brazil,  and  the  western  part  of 
North    America,  while  one   species   is  a  native  of 


Fig.  153.— pernettya  ciliaris. 


price.  It  is  becoming  the  custom  now  to  send  the 
last  three  named  roots  in  cwt.  bags,  thus  saving  an 
immense  amount  of  labour.  Onions  from  various 
countries  ;  Potatos  in  plenty,  but  good  samples  of 
tine  quality  and  flavour  are  rare,  many  tubers  that 
look  all  right,  are  found  when  cooked,  to  have  a 
disagreeable  flavour.  The  crop  in  past  seasons  has 
been  an  abundant  one,  and  prices  have  ruled  low, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Vegetable-Marrows  and 
Runner  Beans ;  and  fruits,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and 
Damsons,  in  many  cases  not  realising  enough  to  pay 
the  charges  after  being  put  on  rail. 
•  The  enormous  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  this  market  is  increasing,  and  particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  Bananas  and  Tomatos,  which, 
together  with  Apples,  can  row  be  had  all  the  year 
round.  The  importation  of  new  Potatos  from 
Tenerifle  has  commenced.   T.  P. 


New  Zealand.  To  grow  Pernettyas  successfully 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  moist  situation 
in  peaty  soil,  such  as  that  generally  em- 
ployed for  hardy  Ericas,  Gaultherias,  and 
Azaleas,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  neces- 
sary, as  they  will  grow  well  in  soils  of  a  sandy 
nature  that  are  fairly  moist  at  all  seasons.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  readily  increased  by  means 
of  layers  of  the  young  shoots,  and  seeds.  The  finest 
species,  and  one  that  is  thoroughly  hardy,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata,  is  a  native  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  introduced  in  1828.  It  grows  from  4  to 
6  feet  high,  and  forms  a  pretty,  compact  growing 
evergreen  shrub  ;  its  flowers  are  produced  from 
May  to  July.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  cuspidate, 
denticulate,  and  serrated  rouod  the  margins,  very 
stiff,  shiny  on  both   turfaces,  and  of  a  deep  green 


colour.  Its  berries,  which  are  freely  produced,  are 
of  a  red  colour,  varying  considerably  when  raised 
from  seed,  and  ranging  from  purplish-black  to 
white.  The  species  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Davis,  Co.  Down,  Ireland, 
who  has  greatly  improved  the  type  by  cross- 
breeding, and  the  forms  he  has  raised  have  larger 
berries  and  much  diven  ity  of  colour.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  varieties,  but  Mr. 
Davis'  best  are  P.  mucronata  alba,  a  pure  white 
form  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  berries  large  and 
freely  produced.  P.  mucronata  rosea,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  rose  coloured  fruits,  and  P.  m.  rosea 
macrocarpa  has  very  large  fruits,  rosy-crimson 
in  colour,  while  thooe  of  P.  rosea  coccinea  are  of 
a  much  brighter  shade.  In  the  berries  of  P.  rubra 
lilacina  appears  a  light  shade  of  crimson,  in  P.  rubra 
sanguinea  a  deeper  shade,  while  those  of  the  typp, 
P.  mucronata  rubra,  are  the  deepest  colour  of  all, 
being  of  a  rich  dark  crimson.  All  of  the  foregoing 
are  marked  improvements  on  the  old  forms,  and 
are  deserving  of  more  r<  crgnition  by  gardeners. 

Another  form  of  P.  mucronata,  but  freciuently 
described  as  a  district  species,  is  P.  mucro- 
nata augustifolia,  having  much  narrower  leaves 
than  those  of  the  type.  Although  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  3889,  and  Botanical  Register 
of  1840,  p.  63,  as  Pemettya  angustifolia,  it  is  now 
regarded  by  most  authorities  as  simply  a  form  of 
P.  mucronata,  it  appearing  identical  in  all  other 
respects.  Another  species  not  nearly  so  well 
known,  but  which  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  the 
South,  is  P.  ciliaris  (fig.  153).  Its  flowers  are  white, 
flowering  during  Juiie  and  July.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  lanceolate  in  shape,  acute,  thickly  furnhhed 
on  the  margins  with  bristles,  while  the  young 
branches  are  also  bristly.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1849,  and  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  20,  187S,  p.  89.  It 
should  be  better  known,  as  it  is  well  deserving  of 
culture,  for mirg  a  neat  and  compact  little  shrub, 
from  H  to  2  feet  in  height.  P.  Pentlandi,  an 
interestrng  species  introduced  from  the  Andes  in 
1875,  is  also  well  worth  noting.  This  species  forms 
a  stiff,  erect,  branched  shrub  from  2  to  2h  feet  in 
height.  Its  flowers  are  white,  ovate,  globose,  pro- 
duced singly,  and  drooping  during  June  and  July, 
succeeded  later  by  large  fruits  of  a  dark  purplish- 
blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  lanceolate  in 
shape,  acute,  serrated,  and  shiny.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  hardy,  and  showy.  A  description  of  this 
species  appears  in  Botanical  Magazine,  p.  0204. 
P.  pilcsa,  a  dwarf  species  rarely  exceeding  Ij  inches 
in  height,  is  a  useful  shrub  for  the  rockery,  its 
trailing  or  creeping  habit  being  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  In  some  gardens  it  is  known  as 
Arbutus  pilosa.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced 
in  May,  its  leaves  beirig  ovate  elliptic  in  shape, 
deep  green,  serrated  and  toothed  round  tbe 
margins,  and  very  shiny.  It  is  described  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  p.  3177,  and  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1839.  Another  interesting  type  is 
that  of  Pemettya  furens,  likewise  a  native  of 
Chili.  This  species  grows  about  2  feet  in  height, 
has  white  flowers,  produced  abundantly  on  solitary 
axillary  racemes  during  March  and  April  ;  its 
leaves  are  ovate  lanceolate,  serrated  on  their 
margins,  deep  green  in  colour,  with  red  petioles. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  although  useful  and 
desirable.  P.  prostrata,  a  distinct  species,  of 
dwarf  and  spreading  habit,  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  on  the  rockery.  It  resembles  somewhat 
Pemettya  pilosa,  but  is  quite  distinct  in  everyway  ; 
it  possesses  pure  white  flowers,  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served any  berries.  There  are  several  other  species 
frequently  noted  in  botanic  gardens,  such  as  P. 
Cumingi,  from  Mexico ;  P.  pumila,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  P.  floribunda,  from  tropical 
South  America  (fig.  154,  p.  465) ;  but  these  for  prac- 
tical garden  purposes  are  not  so  decorative  as  those 
already  noted  previously.  E.  S,  Woking.  [A 
number  of  fruiting  shoots  of  the  various  forms  of 
P.  mucronata  were  obligingly  sent  by  our  corre- 
spondent for  our  inspectron,  and  these  quite  bear 
out  his  statements.  Ed.] 
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MARKET  GARDENING  AND  COMMISSION  SALES- 
MEN. —Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  grant  me  a 
little  space  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  market  gardening.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  ask 
if  market  gardening  is  profitable  under  the  difficult 
conditions  it  has  to  contend  with  now-a-days. 
If  not,  what;  are  the  reasons?  I  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  one  or  two  that  I  know  of,  as  showing 
where  the  profit  goes  to,  and  how  I  think  the 
grievance  may  be  altered.  In  the  first  place,  I  will 
take  a  single  case  that  came  to  my  knowledge  so 
recently  as  the  week  before  last  from  a  market 
gardener.  This  man  had  a  large  surplus  of  Roses 
which  he  could  not  possibly  sell  in  the  district  in 
which  he  resides,  so  he  sent  to  a  market  salesman 
seventy-two  dozen  blooms.  Now,  how  much  do 
you  think  he  got  per  dozen?  the  paltry  sum  of  2',rf. 
Now,  the  next  week  the  same  grower  purchased  of 
the  same  salesman  four  dozen  Roses,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  3s.  per  dozen.  Now,  it  is  very  clear  to 
whom  the  market  gardener's  profits  go.  How  is 
it  that  we  cannot  alter  this  state  of  affairs  ?  Why 
should  hard-working  men  strive  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  to  put  such  enormous  profits  into  the 
middleman's  pocket  ?  It  Beems  to  my  thinking  that 
with  a  small  amount  of  effort  we  can  alter  all  this  by 
forming  an  association,  and  putting  good  salesmen 
into  every  large  town  to  sell  our  goods,  paying 
them  a  sufficient  salary,  and  thus  sell  our  own 
goods  at  first  hand,  allowing  a  certain  percentage 
for  commission  to  go  to  the  association.  A  scheme 
such  as  this  would  enable  the  growers  to  produce  a 
better  article,  which  would  suit  the  public  better, 
and  enable  them  (the  market  gardeners)  to  pay 
better  wages  to  their  workpeople — and  in  fact, 
better  everybody  all  round.  Market  Gardener. 

MRS.  BRYANT  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  —  It  is  far 
from  my  wish  to  rob  Mr.  Bryant  of  the  honour 
attached  to  the  raising  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
above-named.  My  note  of  this  variety  was  taken 
along  with  one  or  two  others  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
the  awards  were  given,  and  included  in  my  notes 
on  p.  412,  hence  the  mistake.  I  naturally  took  it, 
not  knowing  otherwise,  to  be  a  variety  of  Mr. 
Perkins'  own  raising.   C.  H. 

MILD  WEATHER  IN  YORKSHIRE,— It  may  be 
worth  while  recording,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
exceedingly  mild  weather  expeiienced  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire,  that  I  cut  in  these  gardens  from  out- 
side on  Saturday,  December  15,  a  bunch  of  twenty 
Roses — Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
The  same  was  done  about  ten  days  previous.  I 
send  one  or  two  buds  which  I  cut  to-day,  though 
they  do  not  reach  the  average  by  any  means  of 
thoBe  cut  on  Saturday.  This  must  be  unusual, 
only  ten  days  from  Christmas.  J.  Unell,  Farnhy 
Gardens,  Otley. 

PLANARIAN  WORMS.— It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  Planarian  worm — Bipo- 
lium  Kewense — was  fairly  common  in  the  glass- 
houses at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  ten  years 
ago.  The  first  one  found  was  in  the  Orchid-house. 
The  late  Sir  George  Macleay  had  it  sent  to  be 
determined,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  above- 
named  creature.  I  was  then  foreman  of  the  glass 
department,  so  that  I  had  opportunities  to  watch 
the  habits  of  the  worms,  and  I  found  them  in 
several  other  places,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  one  more  garden-pest ;  still  I  never  once 
found  that  it  preyed  on  vegetation,  but  seemed  to 
feed  entirely  on  insects  and  worms.  I  have  found 
them  attached  to  worms  partially  eaten,  and  also 
those  brown  millipedes  that  are  so  often  found  on 
Orchid-stages.  I  seldom  found  them  in  the  day- 
time, unless  beneath  the  stages,  slates,  or  pots,  as 
they  prefer  a  damp  spot ;  but  in  the  evening,  when 
I  went  round  with  a  lanthorn  was  the  time  to  see 
them  moving  about  in  search  of  food.  I  should 
compare  its  usefulness  to  that  of  "Testacella  halio- 
tidea,"  that  curious  slug  with  a  small  shell  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  If  Mr.  Riughani  is 
wise  he  will  not  execute  his  interesting  visitor  till 
he  has  given  it  a  chance  to  prove  if  it  is  useful  or 
not.  C.  F.  Wood,  gr.,  The  Grange,  Ealing. 

CONING  OF  SEQUOIA  (WELLINGTONS)  GIGAN- 
TEA.  — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Elwes, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  1  once  saw  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigantea  bearing  cones  at  Mark's 
Hall,    Essex,    but   I   am  unable  to  say   if    these 


ripened.  They  grew  near  the  summit  of  the  tree, 
and  appeared  to  be  quite  young.  I  should  judge 
the  age  of  the  tree  to  be  about  twenty  years. 
Conifers  seem  to  thrive  and  fruit  very  freely  on  the 
estate  mentioned.  The  boughs  ot  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  are  regularly  lined  with  cones — simply 
weighed  down  with  them.  Wm.  R.  Reader,  Green- 
woods, Stock.  Ingatestone.  [The  Wellingtonia  often 
produces  cones  in  this  country,  but  does  it  ripen  its 
seeds  ?  Ed.  ] 

CLEMATIS  SONGARICA.— A  plant  of  this  species 
is  established  here.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
although  only  planted  a  few  years,  is  already  at 
the  top  of  a  tree  30  feet  high.  It  scarcely  comes 
into  the  yellow-flowered  group,  the  colour  being  a 
sort  of  purplish-green  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
freely  enough,  but  they  are  not  showy.  There  is  a 
yellow-flowered  species  named  C.  Wilfordi,  very 
like  C.  graveolens,  but  with  narrower,  almost  linear 
leaflets,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  good  yellow 
tint,  but  the  species  is,  with  ua  at  least,  not  a  very 
free  grower.  C.  paniculata  is  a  distinct  and  useful 
late-flowering  species,  of  which  a  plant  in  mid- 
December  is  scarcely  out  of  flower.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  they  are  freely  produced.  T.  Smith, 
Ntwry. 

SEEDING  OF  BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 
— Mts3rs.  Heath's  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  regarding  the  above,  prompted 
me  to  look  over  our  plants,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  no  fewer  than  six  female  flowers 
on  one  plant ;  but  I  failed  to  find  any  more  on  the 
plants.  1  shall  carefully  fertilise  these  blooms 
with  pollen  taken  from  other  species  and  varieties. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  Fulford,  gardener  at  Pres- 
dales,  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  informs  me  that  he 
has  already  sown  seeds  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.    W.  J.  Grac,  Bkkton,  Fordingbridge. 

BERRIED  PERNETTYAS  FOR  AUTUMN  DECORA- 
TION.— A  bed  of  the  new  varieties  of  Pernettya,  to 
be  Been  at  the  present  time  on  the  lawn  of  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
value  of  the  new  varieties  as  ornamental  decorative 
plants  in  autumn.  They  are  just  now  full  of  lusty 
life,  and  laden  with  generous  crops  of  fruit.  The 
wonder  is  they  are  not  more  frequently  employed 
in  this  way.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  the  plants 
occupy  a  large  circular  bed,  in  which  they  have 
grown  so  vigorously  that  they  touch  each 
other,  and  their  lavish  crops  of  berries  cannot 
of  course  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is 
Mr.  Reynolds'  intention  to  transfer  the  plants  to 
a  larger  bed  where  there  is  ample  space  in  which  to 
display  their  decorative  value.  In  habit  of  growth, 
in  the  character  of  the  foliage,  and  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  berries,  much  variation  can  be  seen. 
The  narrow  leaves  of  P.  angustifolia  appear  in  some, 
the  larger  ones  of  P.  mucronata  in  others.  Pro- 
bably the  new  forms  owe  more  of  their  parentage 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter,  for  it  was  from  P. 
angustifolia  that  Mr.  L.  T.  Davis,  of  Ogle's  Grove 
Nursery,  Hillsborough,  Ireland,  secured  his  first 
crop  of  seed,  and  raised  his  first  batch  of  seed- 
lings some  forty  years  ago.  Much  diversity  of 
character  was  shown  among  the  seedlings.  Mr. 
Davis  made  a  selection  from  these,  took  seed  from 
them,  and  in  this  way  secured  the  batch  of 
seedlings  he  distributed  at  that  time.  There 
are  several  bearing  distinctive  names,  and  the 
colours  of  their  berries  vary  from  white  to  dark 
crimson  and  maroon  ;  while  they  are  produced  in 
large  and  striking  clusters,  rivalling  in  their  effect 
any  other  plant  we  have  in  berry  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  before  me  as  I  write,  a  vase  of 
branches  of  the  Pernettya  mingled  with  the  bright 
deep  orange  ones  of  Crataegus  Pyracantha  var. 
Lwlandi,  and  tbey  go  well  together.  I  have  this 
season  seen  at  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  many 
baskets  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries,  but  in  not 
one  of  them  did  I  perceive  any  signs  of  the  berries 
of  the  Pernettya,  or  the  fine  form  of  the  well- 
known  C.  Pyracantha  above  named.  To  do  the 
Pernettyas  justice,  they  should  be  in  the  open, 
and  on  a  gentle  slope  facing  the  sun's  course.  They 
will  grow  under  trees,  and  near  shade,  but  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely  as  when  in  the  open.  They 
seem  to  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  provided 
that  it  is  not  too  heavy  or  soddened  with  water. 
They  are  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in 
beds,  where  the  berries  allow  of  the  contrast  of  one 
variety  with  another  ;  they  can  also  be  made  highly 
effective  as  isolated  specimens.  The  varieties  have 
the   reputation   of   being  constant  in  producing  a 


crop  of  berries,  hence  they  are  valuable  for  Christ- 
mas, church,  and  other  decorations  during  the 
winter,  when  Holly  is  scarce.  The  neat  growth 
and  evergreen  character  of  the  Pernettyas,  add  to 
their  value  in  the  garden.  R.  D. 

MUSA  CAVENDISHI.— The  enclosed  photograph 
may  be  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  what  can  be 
done  with  this  handsome  plant  under  indifferent 
conditions.  The  plant  when  photographed  was 
just  one  year  and  five  months  old,  and  grown  from 
a  rootless  sucker  about  2  feet  high.  I  have  grown 
it  the  whole  of  the  time  in  a  lofty  lean-to  vinery. 
In  this  house  I  also  grow  a  general  collection  of 
plants  ;  I  also  house  about  300  seedling  Chrysan- 
themums in  the  autumn  in  it.  I  started  the 
sucker  in  a  10-inch  pot,  and  the  next  shift  was  into 
the  tub,  which  is  only  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and 
2  feet  across,  and  contains  abou'  two  barrow-loads 
of  soil,  composed  of  loam,  cow-manure,  and  Jadoo- 
fibre,  and  a  portion  of  sea  sand  :  in  this  mixture 
it  made  rapid  growth,  some  of  the  leaves  being 
6  feet  long  and  2  feet  3  inches  broad.  The  bunch 
contains  over  200  fruits,  and  the  plant  has  thrown 
up  a  number  of  suckers.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  six  suckers  in  the  tub  ;  some  of  them  I  intend 
to  use  in  the  spring.  I  may  say  the  plant  has  been 
greatly  admired.  J.  Bryant,  Gothland  Villa  Gar- 
dens, Sandman,  I.O.  W.  [Having  so  recently  illus- 
trated the  plant,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
our  correspondent's  photogragh.  His  letter  shows 
what  may  be  done  under  not  very  favourable 
circumstances.  Ed.]. 

SCOTTISH  PEARS.— The  Pear-crop  of  the  present 
year  was  the  smallest  that  I  can  remember,  but 
what  is  lost  in  bulk  is  made  up  in  superior  quality, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  the  season  having 
been  the  wettest  for  the  last  twenty  years — as  some 
observers  declare,  the  wettest  since  1S64.  The 
weather  of  the  early  summer  months  was  perfect, 
and  the  foliage  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  including  Pears 
was  remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  freedom  from 
blemish,  and  this  condition  of  the  leaves  may  have 
extended  to  the  fruits.  But  I  think  that  the 
chief  reason  for  the  delicious  flavour  of  Pears  this 
year  is  to  be  found  in  the  crop  being  a  light  one. 
We  find  in  other  kinds  of  fruit  that  excessive  bear- 
ing and  good  flavour  do  not  go  together.  Those  of 
us  who  do  not  habitually  thin  the  fruits  when 
over-abundant  should  take  a  hint  from  thiB  fact. 
Ther"  are  some  varieties  which  seem  as  if  nothing 
would  improve  their  quality,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres  is  one  of  them.  It  never  fails  to  crop  well 
and  produce  large  and  handsome  fruits,  yet  they 
are  so  poor  in  flavour  that  one  has  to  send 
them  to  the  kitchen  rather  than  employ  them 
for  the  dessert.  Beurre  Bachelier  is  now  ripening, 
and  is  another  which  is  rarely  fit  for  dessert, 
and  it  also  finds  its  way  to  the  kitchen.  Beurre 
Clairgeau  is  generally  fit  only  for  culinary  purposes, 
but  this  year  its  flavour  was  markedly  superior  to 
what  it  has  been  in  the  run  of  years.  Our  most 
delicious  Pear  so  far  has  been  Bergamot  d'Esperen, 
finer  even  than  the  Marie  Louise.  Emile  d'Heyst 
is  generally  about  equal  to  the  latter,  but  it  has 
failed  to  crop  this  year,  hence  a  comparison  was 
not  possible.  Beurre  d'Amanlis  is  a  variety  that 
has  not  benefited  to  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
others,  and  here  it  is  only  slightly  better  in  quality 
than  Souvenir  du  Congres.  Duchesse  d'Angoulfime, 
too,  does  not  appear  suitable  for  the  Scottish 
climate  ;  whilst  Pitmaston  Duchess  has  borne  very 
large  really  excellent  fruits.  Thomson's,  a  delicious 
Pear  in  Scotland  generally,  is  just  coming  into 
use  ;  and,  to  follow  it,  is  Beurre  Superfin,  always 
excellent ;  and  Hacon's  Incomparable,  which  is 
likewise  first-rate.  Passe  Colmar,  a  variety  very 
distinct  from  the  Old  Colmar,  is  one  of  the  varieties 
that  must  be  well  thinned  ;  it  may  be  recom- 
mended for  Scottish  gardens.  Trees  of  the  deli- 
cious variety  Winter  Nelis  have  borne  well ;  it  is 
a  variety  that  needs  to  be  left  till  very  late  on  the 
tree  in  order  to  procure  it  of  the  very  fineBt  flavour. 
Some  persons  assert  that  this  is  the  finest  of  all 
varieties  of  Pears,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
Knight's  Monarch,  a  variety  generally  to  be  relied 
upon  here,  bore  but  a  small  crop,  as  did  that  ugly 
but  good  variety  Ne  plus  Meuris.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  later  ripeniDg  Pears  are  destitute  of  fruits. 
Some  varieties,  as  Glout  Morceau  and  Beurr^  Diel, 
are  valueless  on  our  light  soil,  though  the  first- 
named  is  esteemed  as  grown  on  heavy  soils.  B., 
Midlothian. 

TWO  FAVOURITE  WINTER  HARDY  FLOWERS.— 
In    the    article    on    p.    398,    concerning    outdoor 
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flowers  in  winter,  I  do  not  find  the  names  of  two 
especial  favourites  which  are  always  bright  orna- 
ments to  my  garden  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
i  In  ee  winter  months — Anemone  blanda  and  Cycla- 
men Coum.  Of  course,  to  produce  any  effect,  they 
must  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  as  they  are 
here  ;  but  as  both  thrive  in  any  situation,  and 
ripen  seed  freely,  which  is  easily  raised,  anyone 
may,  with  very  little  trouble,  obtain  a  large  stock 
in  a  few  years.  Anemone  blanda,  grown  along 
30  yards  length  at  the  base  of  a  wall  facing  south, 
has  a  race  with  the  Winter  Aconites  early  in 
January  which  shall  produce  the  first  tlowers,  and 
others  follow  in  quick  succession  until,  by  the  end 
of  .January,  there  are  generally  thousands,  and 
they  go  on   flowering  till  quite  the  end  of  March. 


Cyclamens  thrive  best  when  buried  amongst  stones 
in  any  aspect,  and  seem  happiest  when  treated  as 
rock-plants  ;  but  they  are  not  easily  Offended  with 
the  surroundings  given  to  them,  it  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  coarse  growth  of  their  neighbours. 
To  obtain  a  large  stock  of  both  these  plants,  their 
seeding-habits,  which  are  very  different,  must  be 
noticed.  The  seed  of  the  Anemone  ripens  fast, 
generally  early  in  Way,  and  when  ripe  falls  so  readily 
that  it  is  difficult  to  collect.  Besides  this,  birds 
and  mice  are  fond  of  it,  though,  if  the  soil  beneath 
the  plants  is  kept  open,  and  never  vexed  with 
rakes  or  forks,  sufficient  escapes  to  produce  a  crop 
round  or  amongst  the  parents.  It  does  not  come 
up,  however,  till  the  end  of  the  winter  after  it 
ripens,  and  the  young  ones,  which  flower  a  year  or 


found  in  the  wetter  parts  of  tho  dell.  Here  the 
Oaks  measure  from  9  to  12  feet  in  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  possess  clear  stems 
50  to  80  feet  in  height,  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able timber  to  be  seen  on  the  estate,  and  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  grounds  around  the  castle. 
So  far  as  the  statement  goes  that  two  species, 
Quercus  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessilifolia,  need  vary- 
ing degrees  of  moisture  at  the  root  for  their  perfect 
development,  this  is  most  misleading.  The  best 
rule  for  both,  according  to  Mr.  Divers,  and  as 
to  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  him, 
may  be  stated  thus — that  the  best  conditions  for 
forest  trees  are  that  kind  of  irregularity  which 
accompanies  a  succession  of  years.  These  condi- 
tions hold  force  with  most  Spruce  Firs,  the  Spruce 


Fig.   154. — pernettya  floribunda,     (see  p.  463.) 


The  deep  violet-coloured  form  from  Greece  used  to 
be  thought  the  best,  but  now  we  have  so  many 
varieties  of  colour  aDd  size  introduced  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia  Minor,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  any  of  them  distinct.  The  largest  flowers  are 
either  quite  white  or  have  a  well-defined  and  large 
white  centre,  with  the  rest  of  the  sepals  clear  sky- 
blue.  The  flowers  will  bear  many  degrees  of  frost 
without  injury,  and  are  no  worse  for  lying  several 
days  covered  with  snow.  Of  Cyclamen  Coum,  I 
generally  expect  to  find  the  first  flowers  about 
Christmas-day,  and  they  are  quite  as  enduring  of 
winterly  weather  as  the  Anemones,  and  vary  in 
colour  as  much — from  white  to  dark  crimson.  I 
may  here  say.  that  C.  Coum,  which  has  become 
much  cheaper  in  nurseries  than  formerly,  includes 
in  my  garden  many  bought  as  C.  ibericum  and 
C.  Atkinsii.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
distinct  kinds  to  which  these  names  belong,  but  I 
have   never    succeeded   in    getting   them.      These 


two  later,  should  never  be  disturbed.  The  Cycla- 
men takes  nine  months  to  ripen  its  seed,  and 
though  in  favoured  corners  it  comes  up  well  when 
shed,  the  young  plants  are  more  easily  dealt  with 
if  the  seed  is  collected  and  sown  in  boxes.  The 
seed,  which  ripens  in  September,  germinates  at 
once,  and  comes  to  flowering-size  as  quickly  as  the 
Anemones  ;  but  it  takes  longer  to  establish  a  large 
stock  of  the  Cyclamen,  the  flowers  of  which  can 
only  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  whilst  the 
Anemones  are  displaying  thousands.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Hail,  Malpas. 

PARTIALLY-FLOODED  OAKS  AT  BELVOIR  AND 
ELSEWHERE. — Years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  that  genial 
man,  the  late  \V.  Ingram,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, at  Belvoir  Castle,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
size  and  vigour  of  the  Oaks  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Divers  in  the  Qardetiers'  Chronicle,  November  24. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  finest  trees  are 


Douglas,  and  other  Conifers,  and  most  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  Their  roots  live  in  the  soil,  and 
evidently  Nature  enables  the  trees  to  thrive  though 
their  roots  are  plunged  for  a  time  in  water.  That, 
at  least,  was  my  first  sight  of  a  partially  submerged 
island  of  the  greenest  variety  of  this  Douglas  Fir, 
flooded  a  yard  in  depth.  It  may  be  wise  as  well  at 
times  as  profitable  to  plant  land  liable  to  be  flooded, 
and  note  the  result.  D.  T.  F. 


TradeiNotice. 


Messrs.  Alexander  Dicksons,  of  Royal  Avenue, 
Belfast,  and  The  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  of  Rose 
fame,  have  become  a  private  company.  Owing  to 
family  reasons,  however,  no  shares  will  be  offered 
to  the  public. 
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SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HOBTICULTUBAI. 

De<  ember  IS.— The  meetings  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  nineteenth  century  were 
broyght  to  a  close  on  Tuesday  last.  The  display  made  on 
that  occasion  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
was  not  extensive,  and  the  attendance  of  Fellows  was  scarcely 
80  good  as  usual  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  year,  when 
members  of  the  various  committees  have  sometimes  attended 
in  considerable  numbers,  apparently  with  a  desire  to  wish 
each  other  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

There  was  no  lecture  on  Tuesday,  but  at  3  p.m.  there  were 
twenty-nine  new  Fellows  added  to  the  Bociety's  roll,  making 
the  number  of  recruits  during  the  year  up  to  about  six  hundred 
and  seventy.  The  Society  will  commence  the  twentieth  century 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  the  awards  of  two 
First-class  Certificates, a  Botanical  Certificate,  and  two  Awards 
of  Merit.    Cypripediums  were  shown  most  numerously. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  Awards  of  Merit  to 
a  new  Coleus  known  as  C.  thyrsoideus,  and  to  a  decorative 
variety  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Awards  were  recommended  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  to  six  varieties  of  Celery,  a  Potato,  and  to  the  old 
Pear  Olivier  des  Series. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  W.  Howe,  W.  Bain,  C.  B. 
Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  G.  Gordon,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  J.  James, 
E.  T.  Cook,  C.  Blick,  G.  Paul,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  J.  Walker. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
showed  a  group  of  forced  doubled  iwered  Daffodils  in  pots 
nnder  the  name  of  Farly  Double  Golden.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  common  Daffodil  that  may  be  forced  with  exceptional 
eise  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
sprays  of  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  some 
novelties  for  next  season.  Such  were  General  Buller,  crim- 
son, with  purple  shading  ;  Lord  Roberts,  deep  plum  colour, 
lar^e  ;  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  crimson-scarlet,  very  large  ;  Thos. 
E.  Green,  very  bright  orange  colour  with  pearly-white  eye, 
very  distinct  ;  Lord  Curzon,  rosy-magenta  ;  General  French, 
very  rich  pink,  occasionally  bright  scarlet,  &c.  All  of  them 
are  exceedingly  good  in  colour,  and  of  large  and  excellent 
form  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Chrysanthemums  were  very  nicely  shown  by  Lord  Alden- 
ham, Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts  (jr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
who  had  about  twenty  bunches  of  late-flowering  decorative 
varieties  in  vases.  None  of  those  shown  was  new,  but  the 
flowers  were  unusually  good,  and  perfectly  fresh  in  appear- 
ance. Some  of  the  more  effective  were  Princess  Victoria, 
white  ;  King  of  the  Plumes,  yellow  ;  Jessica,  an  American 
variety,  white;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description  ;  Miss  Filkins,  a  yellow  variety  with  narrow- 
forked  florets  ;  Miss  D.  B.  Crane,  a  large  mauve-coloured 
siogle  flower  ;  Niveum,  Perle,  a  small  Anemone  -  flowered 
variety  ;  Golden  Gem,  and  Kate  Williams,  single  yellow 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  shown  as  a  group  of  plants 
from  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  Stamford  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Butler). 
These  were  very  freely  flowered,  bnt  not  quite  so  good  in 
colour  as  this  Begonia  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
From  the  same  gardens  were  shown  bunches  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  Violets,  and  a  flowering  branch  of  Chimonanthus 
fiagrans  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  ot  Begonia 
X  Socotrana  hybrids,  the  value  of  which,  for  winter  lloweriog, 
we  have  already  remarked  upon.  The  varieties  displayed 
were  Winter  Cheer  and  Ensign,  both  tf  which  were  described 
in  Gari.  Chron.,  November  24,  p.  372  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  blooms  of  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  again,  and  the  present  date  being  very  near 
to  St.  Thomas'  Day,  we  will  enumerate  the  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  valuable  plants  in  the  winter  season  as  in  any  other. 
Lutenm  roseum,  Diadem,  brownish-red;  Maiden's  Blush,  pink; 
Conqueror,  red  ;  multicolor  Neptune,  red  ;  Princess  Alex- 
andra, neaily  white;  Hercules,  a  first  class  yellow  variety, 
flowers  very  large  ;  Jasminiflorum  carminatum,  the  old 
Princess  Royal,  Numa,  deep  red  ;  Cercis,  rich  yellow ; 
Bal.-aminatlora  Rajah,  multicolor  Mrs.  Heal.  M.  Ruby,  very 
dsep  ruby  colour  ;  and  Balsamimeflor  i  aureus. 

From  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford  (gr. ,  Mr.  Bain), 
the  tine  variety  of  Lapageria  rosea  known  as  the  "The 
Knoll  '  variety  was  again  exhibited. 

An  inflorescence  of  Ornithogalum  lacteum  was  shown,  which 
was  gathered  on  Table  Mountain,  Care  Town,  on  November  27, 
and  put  into  a  cold  store  on  board  ship  on  November  28.  The 
specimen  was  perfectly  fresh,  and  many  flowers  as  yet  unex- 
pired. The  long  time  that  flowers  of  this  species  are  capable 
of  remaining  fresh  has  been  noted  in  these  columns  on  several 
occasions,  and  an  experience  of  our  own  in  respect  to  some 
It  ivers  which  were  cut  in  South  Africa,  may  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  Dec.  23,  1893,  p.  "SO  (Vote  of  Thanks). 


Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  exhibited 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  Golden  Princess  Victoria,  a 
yellow  sport  from  Princess  Victoria;  and  a  white  decorative 
Le trier,  described  in  previous  reports. 

The  variety  of  Carnation  known  as  America  was  again  upon 
the  tables,  good  specimens  eomiog  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt.  Messrs.  Paul  also  showed  a  plant  of  Senecio 
lilacinus,  an  African  species,  with  single,  purple-colourei 
flowers,  something  like  S.  pulcher,  but  the  leaves  arj 
distinct. 

Mr.  Moore,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  exhibited  an 
inflorescence  of  Dracaena  reflexa. 

Awards. 

Chrysanthemum  Jessica.—  A  white  variety,  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  at  a  late  date  in  the  season.  The  variety  is  not 
new,  and  originally  came  from  America.  From  Lord 
Aldenham  (Award  of  Merit). 

C'okus  thyrsoideus.—  This  is  a  new  species  of  Coleus,  re- 
ceived at  Kew  several  years  ago,  from  British  Central  Africa, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Whyte.  A  few  seeds  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Whvte's  specimens,  and  plants  raised  at 
Kew  flowered  in  that  establishment  in  February,  1S98. '  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Coleus. 
The  leaf  petioles  are  1J  to  2  inches  long,  and  the  bright  green 
leaves,  triangular,  nearly  2$  inches  wide,  and  rather  more 
than  this  in  length,  with  coarsely  serrated  or  toothed  margin. 
The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  thyrsoid,  and  upon  the  speci. 
mens  exhibited  about  8  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  about  I  inch  long,  and  rich  Gentian  blue  in  colour. 
From  the  specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  especially  those  from 
Mtssrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albins,  we  should  judge  the 
species  to  be  one  that  will  prove  very  valuable  for  greenhouse 
cultivation  ;  and  as  it  comes  into  flower  at  midwinter,  and 
continues  good  nntil  the  end  of  February,  little  more  need  be 
said  to  indicate  the  promise  the  plant  now  gives.  No  doubt 
the  plant  possesses  a  tendency  to  become  "  leggy,"  but  this 
may  be  overcome  by  the  cultivator.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  the  group  of  plants 
shown  from  that  establishment,  and  the  horticultural  value  of 
the  plant  was  estimated  by  the  Floral  Committee  to  be 
sufficiently  appraised  by  the  award  of  an  Award  of  Merit. 
Perhaps  a  First  class  Certificate  may  be  accorded  it  on  a 
subsequent  occasioc 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs. 
J  s.  O'Brien  (Hon.  See.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  H.  Little,  F.  Sunder,  H.  J.  Chapman,  E.  Hill, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  J.  Taorne,  J.  Douglas,  and 
Jeremiah  Colman. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  graced  by  a  large  number 
of  exhibits,  though  a  good  proportion  of  them  were  cut 
spikes. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  very  fine 
group,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 
Of  the  newer  hybrids  were  Laelia  X  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  the  different 
specimens  of  which  varied  from  pale  yellow  to  orange  colour  ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  x  Coronis  (C.  labiata  X  L.  cinuabarina),  of  a 
copper-yellow  with  purple  lip  ;  L.-C.  x  leucasta(C.  bicolor  x 
L.harpophylla),  with  bright  orange  sepals  and  petals,  and  narrow 
purple  lip  ;  L.-C.  X  Terentia  (L.  crispa  x  C.  bicolor),  Cattleya 
x  Breauteana  (Loddigesii  x  superba),  and  others.  At  one 
end  were  grouped  good  plants  of  Cypripedium  x  Tityus,  C.  x 
Bruno,  C.  X  Lathamianum,  C.  x  Leeanum  giganteum.C.  X 
Euryades,  C.  x  Actaeus,  C.  x  oenanthum  superbum,  &c'.  The 
middle  of  the  group  contained  cut  examples  of  tastefully- 
arraDged  bunches  of  La-lio-Cattleya  x  Tiresias,  L  -C.  X 
Semiramis,  L.-C.  x  Pallas,  Laelia  x  splendens,  Cattleya 
leucoglossa,  the  scarlet  form  of  Epidendrum  x  O'Brienianum, 
B.  x'  Wallisio-ciliare,  and  a  number  of  good  hybrid 
Cypripediums. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chard  war,  Bourton-on-the- Water  (gr., 
Mr.  Morris),  staged  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  about  three  dozen 
varieties  of  Cypripediums,  each,  except  in  a  few  instances 
represented  by  three  or  more  cut  examples.  Among  them  were 
a  fine  set  of  varieties  ot  Cypripedium  insigne,  including  the 
two  fine  varieties,  C.  i.  Sandene,  and  C.  i.  "  Harefield  Hall." 
With  them  were  the  best  forms  of  C.  x  Leeanum,  C.  x 
Niobe,  C.  x  Arthurianum,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwoid,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wm.  Murray),  sent  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  "  Oakwood 
variety,"  raised  by  fertilising  the  true  C  i.  Sander*,  a  flower 
of  which  was  also  shown  with  its  own  pollen.  The  home- 
raised  plant  had  a  larger  and  better-formed  flower,  broader 
in  all  its  parts,  especially  the  larger  rounded  yellow  pouch. 
Seen  side  by  side,  Mr.  Cookson's  variety  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Ladymead,  Rogate,  Sussex  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wotton),  sent  Cypripedium  x  Zeus  (callosum  x  ciliolare), 
and  C.  x  Charles  Riekman,  Ladymead  variety,  the  latter  a 
finely-firmed  and  very  bright-coloured  variety. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  Honlletia  odoratissima  Lindeni,  of  a  copper-red 
colour;  Maxillaria  punctata,  M.  picta,  M.  longipetala,  and 
Neobenthamia  gracilis. 

Henrv  Little,  Esq  ,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Howard),  showed  a  cut  example  of  Cattleya  Perci vahana, 
Little's  variety,  a  very  fine  and  distinct  form. 

'  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  5,  1898,  p.  70  ■  and 
February  11,  1899,  p.  82. 


Lieut. -Col.  Shif-way,  Grove  House,  Chiswick  (gr. ,  Mr. 
Walters),  showed  two  specimens  of  Laelia  autumaalis  alba, 
differing  in  quality,  the  best  being  perhaps  the  finest  variety 
of  this  pure  white  Laelia  yet  shown. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy.  France,  showed  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Dowiaaa  "  Rosita ;  "  a  hybrid  of  Laelia  harpophylla, 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  orange-coloured  L.-C.  x  leueasta- 
(C.  bicolor  X  L.  harpophylla)  ;  and  another  pretty  light- 
coloured  hybrid  of  unrecorded  parentage. 

C.  H  Feil'nc,  Esq.,  Southgate  House,  Sou'.hgite  (gr  , 
Mr.  C.  Stocking),  showed  Cypripedium  Boxalli  atratutn  magni- 
ficum,  a  very  large  dark  coloured  flower. 

C.  Stewart  Harris,  Esq.,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Davis 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Hilda  Davis  (insigne  Chantini  x 
Leeanum  Englehardti),  like  a  good  C.  x  nitens. 

W.  A.  Bilnev,  Esq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock),  staged  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  Fir  Grange  variety, 
with  large  well-formed  flowers. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  collection 
of  their  seedling  Epidendrum  x  Eodresio-Wallisii,  showing 
the  extreme  variability  of  this  hybrid.  All  had  pretty 
flowers,  with  white  lips,  having  varying  tints  of  violet- 
purple.  The  sepals  and  petals  also  varied,  some  being  white 
with  a  few  purple  spots,  others  tinged  and  spotted  with 
purple.  One  had  the  segments  pale  purple  with  a  white  base, 
and  another  was  pale  rose  with  ocellate  purple  spots  on  a  white 
ground. 

Awards. 

Lazlia  x  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix  grandis  (Digbyana  cj,  cinna- 
barina  ?),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. — This  pretty 
and  distinct  form  had  much  larger  flowers  than  those  shown 
before,  and  the  prettily  fringed  lip  was  better  developed.  Colour 
entirely  of  a  clear  straw-yellow  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cattleya  Dowiana  Rosita,  from  Mr.  Ciias.  Maron,  Brunoy, 
France,  a  noble  flower  of  typical  C.  Dowiana  form,  but 
superb  in  colouring,  differing  entirely  from  previously  known 
forms.  The  broad  sepals  are  cream-white,  tinged  with 
purple.  Petals  rose-purple,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  at  the  base, 
from  which  whitish  veining  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  petal 
between  the  coloured  area.  Lip  large,  rich  crimson-purple, 
with  golden  veining  running  over  the  centre.  It  more  nearly 
resembles  C-  x  Hardyana,  than  C.  Dowiana.  It  is  interesting 
as  clearing  up  a  mythical  name.  In  1893,  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Pfau,  of  Costa  Rica,  sent  a  few  small  pieces  to 
England  as  C.  Rosita,  or  C.  Dowiana  Rosita,  and  which  he 
thought  might  be  a  hybrid  between  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  Bow- 
ringiana.  He  described  the  flower  exactly  as  seen  in  Mr. 
Maron's  specimen.  The  plants  being  evidently  C.  Dowiana, 
it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  form  of  that  species,  and 
the  present  exhibit  proves  the  fact.  M.  Maron's  plant  was 
very  strong,  and  one  pseudo-bulb  bore  two  leaves  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Laiio-Cattleya  x  Cassiopc  major  (L.-C.  X  exoniensis  X  L. 
pumila  9),  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. — The  original 
was  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1S89,  and  this  is  a  grand 
improvementon  it.  Plant  of  small  growth,  flower  somewhat 
resembling  L.-C.  X  Aphrodite  ;  light  rose  with  crimson  front 
to  the  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lajlio-Cattleya  x  Lucasiana  (C.  labiata  flammea  x  L.  tene- 
brosa),  from  Hubert  J.  Grogan,  Esq.,  Worthing. — A  grand 
flower  of  the  L.-C.  x  Gottoiana  class,  and  the  best  of  its 
section.  Flower  larger  than  L.  tenebrosa,  and  broader  in  all 
its  parts  ;  of  a  uniform  bright  rose-purple,  with  dark  purple 
markings  on  the  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Neobenthamia  gracilis,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin. — A  pretty  slender-growing  species,  bear- 
ing terminal  beads  of  pretty  white  flowers  with  yellow- 
spotted  centres.  Illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December  17, 1S9S,  pp.  430-1  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Veitch,  C.  Herrin,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  Wright, 
H.  Eslings,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Ed.  Beckett,  J.  Willard,  G.  Reynolds, 
Jos.  Cheal,  and  H.  Balderson. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holboru, London,  exhibited 
a  nice  group  of  Capsicums  fruiting  in  pots.  There  were 
numerous  varieties,  some  of  them  with  names  of  a  somewhat 
original  description,  as  Long  Yellow,  Celestial,  Tomato  Shape, 
Sweet  Square,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  Ruby  King.  Some  of  the 
names,  as  will  be  seen,  are  descriptive  of  the  shape  or 
colour  of  the  fruits  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

From  Sir  Weetman  Pearson's  garden  at  Paddoekhurst  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds),  were  exhibited  ripe  fruits  of  Banana,  fine, 
thick,  good-flavoured  fruits  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Apple  Arlington  Pippin,  from  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside 
Nursery,  Great  Bookham,  were  awarded  a  Cultural  Commen- 
dation, and  the  same  honourable  distinction  was  gained  by 
some  specimens  of  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  exhibited  by  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House,  Kensington  (gr.,  Mr. 
Dixon). 

Some  varieties  of  Canadian  Apples  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  which  included  the  well- 
known  Ben  Davis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  good  roots 
of  the  following  varieties  of  Carrots; — Model,  a  thick,  short 
Carrot ;  James'  Intermediate,  and  Matchless  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  again  exhi- 
bited heads  of  "  Defiance  "  Cabbage,  which  now  the  weather 
is  colder,  have  assumed  a  pleasing  white  appearance.  The 
plants  were  from  seeds  sown  in  July. 
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Messrs.  v..  Lbk  &  Co.,  Maidbtoue,  exhibited  un  apparatus 
for  the  convenient  bottling  ami  preserving  of  fruits  by  means 
"i  steam,  instead  of  boiling  in  water  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Some  preserved  fruits  of  Pyrus  japoniea  were  shown  by 
Lord  Aldknham  (gr.,  Mr.  Beckett),  a  Vote  of  Thanks  boing 
awarded. 

Awards. 

(,,'.//'. 5.— The  following  varieties  of  Celery,  shown  from  the 
Society's  gardens  at  (  hiswiek,  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Wkiuht,  were  accorded  Awards  of  Meiit :— Covent  Garden 
Red,  Standard  Bearer,  Veitch's  Early  Rose,  Bibby's  Defiance, 
Champion,  Solid  White,  and  Ivery's  Pink.  These  varieties 
were  referred  to  on  p.  447  in  our  last  issue. 

Pear  Olivier  dt  S«ma. — This  is  another  instance  of  an  old 
Pear  rather  tardily  obtaining  the  Society's  recognition.  It  is 
a  good- flavoured  fruit,  in  season  until  the  end  of  February,  and 
needs  no  further  description.  From  Sir  T.  Lawrence  (gr., 
Mr.  Bain)  (Award  of  Merit). 

Potato  Dumfries'  Model.—  Shown  from  the  Society's  garden 
at  Chiswick  (see  p.  417  in  last  week's  issue).  (Award  of  Merit.) 


CERTIFICATED      CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
AT    THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

During  the  course  of  the  great  International  Chrysanthc- 
mum  Show  recently  held  in  Paris,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  obtain  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the  United  Floral 
Committees  of  the  three  Societies  which  are  specially  devoted 
to  Chrysanthemums  in  France,  and  under  whose  auspices  the 
whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  official  publications,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  information, 
for  it  appears  that  seventy-fcur  First  and  Second. class 
Certificates  were  awarded. 

It  would  be  optimistic  in  the  highest  degree  to  prophecy 
that  all  these  varieties  are,  by  virtue  of  the  awards  alluded  to, 
bound  to  become  popular.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
being  staged  by  raisers  unknown  here  in  England,  will 
probably  never  see  the  light  in  this  country,  and  even  if  they 
did,  novelty  raising  both  in  England  and  in  our  colonies 
appears  to  enter  into  very  serious  compet'tion  with  the  best 
products  of  the  leading  French  growers,  so  that  men  less  well 
known  stand  but  little  chance  here  of  having  their  labours 
appreciated. 

At  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  Certificates  comes  the  name 
of  the  eminent  Frenchman,  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  with  fifteen 
awards.  In  a  previous  article  a  mention  of  what  I  considered 
his  most  promising  novelties  was  made,  and  these  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

M.  Arc.  Nonin  is  placed  next,  and  rightly  so,  for  he  is 
really  the  only  rival  that  M.  Calvat  need  seriously  regard  in 
so  tar  as  his  trade  with  English  buyers  is  concerned.  Four- 
teen Certificates  were  awarded  to  this  exhibitor.  In  this 
country  the  varieties  Sado  Yacco,  M.  Emile  Deseine,  M.  Char- 
vet,  Fin  deSiecle,  and  Paris  1900,  are  the  most  likely  to  please. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  carried  off  six  Certificates  for 
W.  B.  Church,  Lord  Ludlow,  Madame  von  Andre,  Khaki, 
Matthew  Smith,  and  Charles  Longley. 

M.  Bonnefont  follows  with  seven,  but  they  are  mostly 
Second-class  Certificates.  Then  come  M.  Chantner,  M. 
Molin,  and  M.  de  Reydellet. 

In  the  very  handsome  group  staged  by  the  English  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  three  First- class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Lily 
Mountford,  and  Miss  Alice  Byron. 

Other  raisers  to  whom  awards  were  made  included 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Anbrieux  &  Co.,  M.  Liger-Ligneau,  M. 
Lemaire,  M.  Natrolin,  M.  Dubois,  M.  Cousteils,  and  M. 
Bisson.  C.  Barman  Payne. 


BOLTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  officers,  committee,  and  members  of  tl  e  Bolton  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  their  annual  gathering  on  Saturday 
night  following  upon  the  recent  show.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
R.  Smith)  said  the  horticulturists  of  Bolton  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  efforts  to  secure  for  the 
town  one  of  the  finest  floral  exhibitions  held  in  the  country 
this  season.  Deep  regret  was  felt  by  all  connected  with  the 
Society  at  the  death  of  the  esteemed  . president  (Miss  Mabel 
Cross).  Acknowledgments  were  afterwards  paid  to  the  dquors 
of  the  Cups  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Makant,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Har- 
greaves),  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Hicks). 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  present  session  was  given  by 
Mr.  T.  Slade,  gr.,  Poltimore  Park,  the  subject  matter 
being  "Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Tree  Carnations."  Mr. 
Slade  said,  in  dealing  with  the  first-named,  that  these  were 
neither  so  useful  nor  floriferous  during  the  winter  as  ordinary 
tree  varieties.  The  plants,  after  flowering,  should  be  knocked 
out  of  their  pots,  and  the  balls  laid  on  their  sides  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  admit  of  the  shoots  being  layered.  After 
being  prepared  for  layeiing  by  the  ordinary  method,  light 
sandy  soil  should  be  placed  around  them  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches.  The  plants,  before  being  turned  out,  should  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  which  in  a  close  frame 
would  suffice  till  roots  formed.  The  plants  should,  however, 
be  sprinkled  daily,  and  the  frames  kept  close,  unless  there 
appeared  to  be  an  excess  of  moisture,  in  which  event  a  little 
ventilation  must  be  afforded.    Lajeing  in  frames,  he  said, 


was  preferable  to  layering  in  the  open  border,  roots  being 
more  freelyand  readily  formed.  When  the  layerswere  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  well 
established.  When  the  main  shoot  had  grown  several  incites 
in  height,  it  should  be  pinched  off,  so  as  to  induce  side  shoots 
to  form  ;  the  plauts  being  a  little  later,  that  is,  when  the 
now  breaks  form,  shifted  into  4tt's  or  32's.  The  shouts 
should  bo  supported  as  they  come  on.  Carnations  must  have 
pot  toom  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  grown,  and  a  stunted, 
shabby  appearance  avoided.  The  sort  of  compost  recom- 
mended consists  of  a  good  loam,  some  leaf-mould,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sharp  sand,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  fresh 
soot,  all  being  well  mixed  together.  A  little  mortar-rubble  is  a 
useful  addition.  Stimulants  should  be  sparingly  used,  so  as  not 
to  induce  flabby  grass,  which  readily  falls  a  prey  to  diseases  and 
insect  pests.  Chemical  manures  should  always  be  applied  in 
water,  and  soot-water  was  helpful.  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  did  not  require  heat,  but  all  the  varieties  were  the 
better  for  being  grown  in  a  light,  cool,  airy  glass-house  or  pit. 
Shading  the  plants  did  good  during  very  bright  sunshine,  and 
any  moisture-holding  materials  were  suitable  as  a  floor  upon 
which  to  stand  them,  such  as  coal-ashes,  or  fine  clean 
gravel.  In  bright  weather  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  or 
syringing  between  the  pots  benefited  the  plants.  When 
required  to  bloom  out  of  their  normal  season,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  batches.  The  ordinary  forms  of  tree  or 
winter-flowering  Carnations  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  shoots  taken  in  January  and  Ftbruary,  and  not  necessarily 
at  one  time,  but  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  thereabouts. 
When  the  young  plants  are  about  6  inches  high,  the  point 
should  be  nipped  out.  A  slight  degree  of  bottom-heat  is  an 
advantage,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  on  their  way,  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  will  be  found  the  best  place  for  them  until 
about  June,  when  they  may  be  stood  on  a  coal-ash  bed  in  the 
open  air  where,  at  the  least  half  of  the  day,  they  get  sunshine. 
In  the  autumn  the  plants  should  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house for  the  winUr.  Mr.  Slade  preferred  to  obtain  the  first 
crop  of  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and  after  flowering,  to 
shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots.  One  year,  or  two  at  the 
outside,  was  long  enough  to  keep  the  plants,  as  the  finest 
blooms  were  only  to  be  obtained  from  young  plants.  The 
kind  of  compost  recommended  for  the  Malmaison  varieties 
was  equally  suitable  for  these.  They  were  better  when  grown 
in  a  light,  well-ventilated  house,  and  should  not  be  jumbled 
up  with  other  plants  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Mr.  81ade  exhi- 
bited many  well-grown  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  treeCarnations,  as  well  as  fine  trusses  of 
Pelargoniums,  Allamanda,  and  Clerodendron  princeps. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  A.  II. 


READING   &    DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL,    IMPROVEMENT. 

Dei  ember  3. — The  last  meeting  of  the  above  Society  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  session.  The 
Committee  had  arranged  a  new  departure  from  their  ordinary 
proceedings.  Six  subjects  were  selected,  and  a  number  given 
to  six  members  in  the  room.  The  Chairman  then  called  out 
one  of  the  subjects,  and  asked  that  the  member  holding  a 
certain  number  should  speak  upon  the  subject  mentioned. 
Although  in  some  instances  the  speakers  found  a  difficulty  to 
fill  up  the  time  allowed,  and  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
amusement,  yet  the  animated  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  many  practical  and  valuable  hints  on  the  culture 
of  the  following :— Mignonette  in  pots,  Peas  for  early  use, 
Strawberries,  Zonals  for  winter  flowering,  and  Gooseberries 
The  speakers  were  Messsrs.   R.  Chambeilain,  F.  Alexander, 

E.  S.  Pigg,  W.  Burfitt,  and  F.  Lever  respectively,  whilst 
Blake,  Cretchley,  Townsend,  the  President,  and  o.hers,  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  exhibits  were  of  good  quality.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain, 
gr.,  Cressingham,  staged  twelve  dishes  or  dessert  Apples  ;  Mr. 

F.  Lever,  gr.,  Hillside,  a  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine ;  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  gr.,  The  Honeys,  Twyford, 
a  specimenplant  of  Begonia  Gloirede   Lorraine. 


Vegetable  Culture.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gr.  at  Danesfield,  Marlow,  before  the  members 
of  this  Association  on  Monday  last  week.  The  kinds  of 
vegetables  dealt  with  were  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Kale,  Broccoli,  Onions,  Celery,  Leeks,  Parsnips 
Beetroots,  Carrots,  and  Tomatos.  Mr.  Gibson  showed  a 
collection  of  very  fine  produce  to  illustrate  his  paper.  A 
general  discussion  followed  the_ reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  F.  Lever,  gr.,  Hillside,  "gained  an  Awarl  of  Cultural 
Merit  for  a  number  of  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  var.  stetlata, 
and  P.  obconica ;  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gr.,  Cintra  Lodge,  showed  fine 
inflorescences  of  Calanthes  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gr., 
Cressingham,  new  Red  Intermediate  Carrots. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  his 
useful  and  instructive  lecture,  in  proposing  which  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens)  referred  to  the  necessity  of  young 
gar  eners  making  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  gar- 
dening operations  in  glasshouses,  but  with  all  the  operations 
carried  out  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

LINNEAN. 


Lun  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  16,500  feet.  The  plants 
were  not  growing  in  this  remarkable  locality,  but  were 
preserved  in  n  bed  10  to  12  feet  thick  on  top  of  and 
spersed  with  which  were  strata  of  blue  clay.  The  broken 
eaves  and  sheaths  of  which  the  specimens  consisted  worn 
dry  and  brittle,  but  showed  no  alteration,  the  internal 
structure  being  as  perfect  as  in  the  fres-h  plant.  As  the 
country  is  geologically  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  age  of  the  d  posit.  It  piobablv  formed  the  bed  of  a  salt  - 
lake.  There  is  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  Capt.  Deasy 
is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  district  formed  at  one  time  a 
large  salt-lake.  The  specimens  were  very  dusty,  but  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  dust  revealed  nothing  beyond 
particles  of  sand  and  a  few  small  brown  objects,  apparently 
spores  of  some  kind.  Capt.  Deasy  states  that  he  saw 
similar  growths  in  a  lake  in  the  same  district,  but  was 
unable  to  procure  specimens.  This  occurrence  of  Zostera 
marina  in  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  of  special  interest.  The  plant,  so  far  as 
known,  is  purely  marine,  occurring  plentifully  on  our  own 
coasts,  and  throughout  Europe,  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
North  America,  and  in  North-east  Asia.  It  has  not  previously 
been  recorded  from  an  inland  lake,  though  an  allied  species, 
Zostera  nana,  L.,  occurs  in  the  Caspian.  Whether  its 
existence  in  the  Kwen  Lun  range  has  any  relation  to  the 
Tertiary  marine  deposits  which  connect  the  Mediterranean 
area  with  the  Himalayas  is  matter  for  conjecture.  Thci-e 
seems  to  be  some  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Zostera  in 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times;  at  any  rate  sev-ual 
species  have  been  described  from  fossils  resembling  tne 
rhizome  of  the  plant,  found  in  Central  European  bids. 

Mr.  F.  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "Some  New 
Foraminifera  from  Funafuti,"  on  which  some  remaiks  Were 
made  by  Mr.  Sherborne. 

Mr.  H.  Groves,  F. L.S.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Drive, 
communicated  a  paper  entitled  "A  Revision  of  the  British 
Thrifts "  (Statice  and  Armeria),  in  which  he  attempted  a 
rectification  of  the  synonymy,  and  discussed  the  value  of 
the  pubescence  on  the  ribs  of  the  calyx  as  a  distinguishing 
character. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL. 

December  7.— On  the  above  date,  in  the  Society's  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  Mr.  J.  Weathers  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  Horticultural  and  Bo'anical  Books.'  Considering  the  vast 
amount  of  horticultural  literature,  only  good  standard  works 
could  be  considered  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  ih^t 
occupied  by  one  lecture.  Plant  Physiology,  Natural  History, 
Classification,  Botany,  Fertilisation,  Soils  and  Manures, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Hardy  Plants,  Ferns,  Bamboos,  Cani- 
fene,  also  various  works  on  special  subjects,  were  carefully 
reviewed.  Mr.  Weathers  said  good  works  on  fruit  culture 
were  not  so  plentiful  in  this  country  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  yet  no  one  could  do  wrong  in  carefully  leading 
Wright's  Prize  Estay,  also  Fruit  growers  Guide,  Hogg's  Manual, 
or  any  of  the  handbooks  published  by  some  of  the  large  fruit- 
growers. A  book  entitled  Tne  Vegetable  Garden  was  recnm- 
mended  as  giving  English  and  French  idi  as.  The  works  of 
Drs.  Marshall  Ward  and  Griffiths,  and  Miss  Ormerod.  were 
considered  best  in  regard  to  diseases  of  plants  and  insect 
pests.  The  lecturer  praised  the  collection  of  works  the 
Society  possessed,  and  spoke  of  the  advantages  acciuing  to 
members  of  being  able  to  refer  to  costly  standard  works,  but 
to  works  on  special  subjects,  and  to  the  opportunity  a  good 
library  and  current  garden  literature  afforded  of  being  po-ted 
up  on  all  matters  relating  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Weathers  was 
heartily  thanked  for  his  able  and  interesting  discouise. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

December  8.— The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  on  the  above  date,  under  the  presidtucy 
of  Mr.  Robert  Wakefield. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  G  P.  Miln,  in  submitting  the 
annual  report  and  financial  statement  for  the  past  year,  ex- 
plained that  not  only  had  the  membership  increased,  but 
several  new  subscribers  to  the  prize  fund  had  been  secuied, 
and  the  Society  was  now  stre  nger  in  every  respect  than  iu  t.uy 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  servic  s  as 
President  during  this  year ;  and  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  head 
ardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  this  office  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Miln  was  strongly  urged  to  continue  the  Pecre- 
aryship,  and  the  following  officers  and  committee  were  after- 
wards elected  :— Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  E.  Stubbs  and  A. 
Edams;  Consulting  Naturalist,  Mr.  R.  Newstead.  F.  E.9. ; 
Members  of  Committee,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Siddall,  R.  Wakefield] 
Thomas  Weaver,  John  Taylor,  John  Weaver,  A.  W.  Armstrong, 
A.  E.  Goodman,  W.  Pringle,  H.  Rowe,  H.  Pierce,  J.  Jackson, 
C.  Flaek,  John  Dutton,  S.  Garner,  John  Wynne,  J.  Ryder, 
John  Breen,  and  S.  May. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  Chrysanthemums  on  November  12  and  13,  1901. 


F.  D.  Godman,  F.R.S,  Vice-President, 


December  6. — Mr. 
in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  specimens,  including 
leaves  and  fruit,  of  Grasswrack  (Zostera  marina,  L.),  recently 
-ound  by  Capt.  H.  P.  Deasy,  near  Yepal  Ungar,  in  thejiwen 


NATIONAL   DAHLIA. 

December  IS.  —  This  is  the  season  when  the  special 
floricultural  societies  wind  up  their  affairs  for  the  i  ear 
and  the  National  Dahlia  Society  followed  close  ou  the 
heels  of  the  National  Rose  Society  by  holding  a  meeting  of 
its  committee  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  above  date  at 
2  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  occupying  the  Chair. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Dahlia  growers  always  answer 
well  to  the  call  of  duty,  for~Mr7J.  Walker  was  there  from 
Thame,  Mr.  J.  Cheal  from  Crawley,  Mr.  H.  Turner  from 
Slough,  Mr.  G.  Humphries  from  Chippenham,  Mr.  J. 
Barrel  1,  from  Cambridge,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  from  Sevenoaks, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wtst  from  Brentwood.  With  such  leading 
amateurs  as  Messrs.  F.  W.  Sharp,  H.  A.  Needs,  and  others, 
evidently  there  is  a  determination  to  keep  the  Dahlia  before 
the  public  as  an  exhibition  flower.  The  draft  report  real  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hudson,  set  forth  that  the  members 
could  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  held 
on  September  7  and  S,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  the  number  of  entries  were  360,  quite  twenty  percent, 
more  than  at  any  previous  show,  and  some  details  of  the 
types  were  given.  The  large  show  and  fancy  Dahlia  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought  of  the  summer,  which,  as  the 
Chairman  later  pointed  out,  had  extended  over  four  seasons. 
Certain  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the  sched  ule 
one  being  a  class  for  sixty  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up 
with  Pahlia  foliage  ;  this  brought  a  good  competition,  and 
appeared  to  be  popular.  The  class  for  twelve  vases,  each 
containing  six  bl  >oms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  was  also  popular, 
and  brought  a  number  of  excellent  exhibits. 

A  number  of  Certificates  were  awarded  to  new  varieties  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Attention  was  called  to  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall  for  granting  Certificates  to  new  varieties, 
when  fourteen  novelties  were  so  distinguished.  A  fund, 
known  as  the  Girdlestone  Memorial  Fund,  to  provide  some 
memorial  of  the  late  president,  had  been  established,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sum  required  to  institute  a  Medal 
had  been  obtained.  The  scheme  for  affiliating  Dahlia  socie- 
ties had  been  put  into  operation,  the  first  to  join  being  the 
Boston  Dahlia  Society. 

The  financial  statement  furnished  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilkins,  showed,  that  when  all  the  assets  had  been  realist 
there  was  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  The 
Treasurer  enforced  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  subscribers, 
and  also  special  prize  donors.  The  list  of  Patrons  and 
Patronuess  was  passed  without  addition;  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
was  nominated  for  re-election  as  President  ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilkins  as  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  M.A.,  as 
Secretary;  and  Mr.  H.  Turner  as  Auditor.  The  list  of  the 
Committee  was  revised,  and  under  the  head  of  arrangements 
with  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  suggested  that,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Directors,  the  show  in  1901  should  be  for  one 
day  only,  and  be  held  on  September  7.  A  desire  was 
expressed  that  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  should  be  held  at 
the  Drill  Hall  in  September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
certificates  to  new  varieties. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  the  General  Annual  Meeting  on 
Tuesday,  January  8,  1901. 
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Allamanda  :  Anxious.  Your  leaves  are  attacked 
with  a  mould,  a  species  of  Botrytis.  Spraying 
with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  \  oz.  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  might  do  good. 

Begonias  :  Anxious.  There  is  no  fungus,  but  the 
leaves  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  mite 
which  causes  rust.  Dip  the  plants  in  tobacco 
water. 

Books  :  W.  Young.  Vines  and'  Vine  Culture,  by 
A.  F.  Barron,  13,  Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick 

iL  Manuals  on  the  cultivation   and  forcing  of  the 

^  Peach.  Cherry.  Plum,  Orange,  &c.  can  be  pur- 
chased  of  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  at  the  Bazaar  Office 
170,  Strand  W.C.,  for  Is.  or  Is.  6tt  apiece.' 
Ihomsons  Gardeners'  Assistant,  published  by 
Blackie  &  Son,  17,  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow, 
about  which  you  enquire,  is  being  issued  in 
parts  at  the  present  time,  and  it  contains  full 
instructions  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  culture  under 
glass  Messrs  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  nurserymen 
Sawbridaeworth,  have  published  several  editions 
of  J  lie  Orchard- House,  a  very  useful  guide  to 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  cold  houses. 

Electrically  v.  Steam-driven  Mowing  Machines- 
Chad.  Unless  you  have  electrical  power  handy 
for  the  recharging  of  the  batteries,  or  can 
transmit  power  along  the  tracks  taken  by  the 
mower,  you  will  be  better  served  by  steam  power 
A  steam  mower  was  illustrated  in  these  pases  on 
March  26,  lS96-Vol.  XIX.,  p.  401. 

Fertilisation  :  J.  Hybridisation  is  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, but  cross-fertilisation  is  not  necessarily 
hybridisation.  The  latter  term  is  reserved  for 
the  crossing  of  two  reputed  species. 

Fresh  Flowers  Obtainable  at  Covent  Garden 
Market  on  Monday,  December  24  •  W  C 
The  market  will  be  well  supplied  as  usual,' and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that  which 
you  require. 


Fumigating  material  ;  A.  B.  C.  If  you  have 
used  the  mixture  stated,  and  it  has  not  injured 
other  plants,  it  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  affect 
Bananas  in  fruit. 

Fungus  :  G.  S.    The  dry-rot  fungus. 

Gardenias  failing  to  flower  and  dying  off  : 
P.  Hampton.  The  plant  sent  had  roots  that 
were  thoroughly  infested  with  eel-worms.  The 
creatures  are  imported  with  the  soil,  and  increase 
prodigiously  under  the  favourable  conditions 
found  in  a  warm  plant-house.  We  are  unaware 
of  any  remedy  that  will  kill  them,  that  will  not 
likewise  kill  the  plants.  One  efficient  safeguard 
is  to  stack  the  soil  two  years  before  using  it, 
keeping  the  stack  meanwhile  quite  free  from 
herbage,  a  sort  of  treatment  that  kills  by 
starvation.  Small  quantities  of  soil  might  be 
rendered  free  of  them  by  pouring  boiling-water 
over  it.  or  by  desiccation  (not  charring)  on  sheets  of 
iron  over  a  fire.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  fre- 
quently ruined  by  eel-worms,  and  great  loss 
inflicted  on  the  cultivator. 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants  with  Bright  Colours 
for  Filling  a  Border  in  a  Cold,  Damp 
Locality  :  E.  S.  You  will  find  the  following 
suitable  to  the  locality,  and  afford  blossoms  from 
spring  to  the  end  of  the  autumn  :— Acanthus 
mollis,  Aconitum  napellas,  Anemone  japonica, 
A.  j.  in  variety,  Campanula  latifolia,  C.  persici- 
folia,  Delphinium  cardinale  and  hybrid  varieties, 
Doronicum  plantagineum,  Echinopa  Ritro,  Hele- 
nium  autumnale,  Inula  glandulosa,  Lathyrus 
latifolius,  and  L.  1.  albus,  Lychnis  chalcedoniea, 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  Monarda  fistulosa,  Papaver 
orientale,  P.  o.  var.  bracteatum,  Pentstemon 
barbatus,  Phlox  decussata  and  hybrid  varieties, 
Phygelius  capensis,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora,  Spirasa 
Aruncus,  Kniphofias  in  variety,  Verbascumolym- 
picum,  all  of  the  above  grow  to  3  or  more  feet  in 
height.  Anemone  hortensis  var.  fulgena,  Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha  and  A.  cierulea,  Centaurea  pur- 
purea, Dicentra  eximia,  D.  spectabilis,  Dictam- 
nus  fraxinella,  Erodium  Manescavi,  Funkia 
ovata,  F.  Sieboldi,  Gaillardia  aristata,  G.  gran- 
diflora,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  Geum  chiloense, 
Helenium  pumilum,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca 
and  other  species,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Incar- 
villea  Delavayi,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Lychnis 
Haageana,  L.  vespertina  fl.-pl.,  L.  viscaria 
splendens,  Morina  longi  flora,  garden  varieties  of 
Pasonia,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Sedum  spectabile,  Spiraea  astilboides,  Statice 
Limonium,  S.  latifolia,  Trollius  asiaticus,  the 
above  grow  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height.  Adonis 
amurensis,  Alyssum  saxatile.  Anemone  blanda, 
A.  coronaria,  A.  palmata,  A.  Pulsatilla,  Arabis 
albida,  Armeria  alpina,  Arnebia  echioides, 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  Cardamine  pratensis, 
Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  D. 
barbatus,  D.  chinensis  vars.,  D.  plumarius.  &c, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Geranium  sanguineum,  Helle- 
borus  niger  vara.,  Phlox  amoena,  P.  reptans, 
Polygonum  affiiie,  Silene  Schafta,  &c,  grow  to 
less  than  1  foot  in  height.  The  following  bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants  would  serve,  viz,, 
Allium  neapolitanum,  Anthericum  Liliastrum, 
Bulbocodium  vernum,  Chionodoxas  in  vars., 
Colchicums  in  vars.,  Crocus  sp.  and  vars.,  Eran- 
this  hyemalia,  Galanthus  of  species,  Iris  ger- 
manica,  I.  xiphioides,  I.  xiphium,  Narcissus 
in  var.,  Tulips  in  var.,  Lilies,  Asphodels, 
Tigridias,  &c. 

Insects:  H.  W.  The  insect  was  smashed.  It 
looks  like  the  Wood  leopard-moth  —  Zeuzera 
.Esculi. 

NAMES  OF  Fruits:  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable cost,  we  must  request  that  they  willobserve  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  Theyslwuld  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable.— 
G.  31.  Your  fruits  were  carefully  selected  and 
well  packed  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  determine 
such  specimens.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  help 
you  and  all  others  who  will  observe  the  rules 
and  take  ordinary  care.  1,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  2, 
Winter  Quoining  ;  3,  Calville  Kouge  de  Micoud  ; 

.',  4.  Graham  (also  known  as  Kentish  Deux  Ans)  ; 
5,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  6,  Colmar  Van  Mons. — 


W.  N.  Beurre  dAremberg.— H.  S.  S.  1,  Cob- 
ham  ;  2,  Golden  Reinette  ;  3,  Ribston  Pearmain  ; 
4,  Cockle  Pippin  ;  5,  Pitmaston  Golden  Wreath  : 
6,  Ord's  Apple.  —  W.  J.  W.  The  specimens  were 
not  good  examples,  and  seem  to  have  been 
gathered  too  early,  as  they  were  much  shrivelled. 
1,  Swan's  Egg ;  2,  Besi  Quessoy ;  3,  Beurre 
Allard ;  4,  Ambrette  d'Hiver ;  5,  rotten  ;  6, 
Gaudry.—  D.  J.  H.  1,  Beurre  Copretz  ;  2,  un- 
known ;  3,  Beurre  d'Anjou  ;  4,  a  small  example 
of  Beurre  Delfosse  ;  5,  Hubbard's  Pearmain  ;  6, 
Craasane. —  W.  J.  S.  B.  The  remainder  of  your 
fruits  are  :  6,  Amadotte  ;  7,  Golden  Pearmain  ; 
8.  Court  of  Wick;  9,  Scarlet  Pearmain;  10, 
Fondante  de  Charneu. — H,  Your  Pear  was  not 
in  good  condition  for  determining,  but  it  very 
closely  resembles  a  continental  variety  known  to 
French  pomologists  as  Poire  d'Aigue.  It  is  also 
known  locally  in  some  districts  as  Coudaigre.  It 
is  distinct  in  form,  but  is  usually  of  little  merit. 
— F.  B.  1,  Beurr<5  Sterckmans  ;  2,  Beurre 
Duval ;  3,  Camille  de  Rohan ;  4,  Belle  Isle 
d' Angers  ;  5,  Margil. —  W.  H.  C,  Surrey.  The 
labels  were  not  secured  to  the  fruits,  and  became 
mixed,  so  that  we  cannot  indicate  the  Pears. 
The  large  greenish-yellow  Apple  is  Alfriston  ; 
the  flatter  red  one  Mere  de  Menage. — B,  P.  1, 
Winter  Quoining;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin;  3,  Sel- 
wood's  Reinette  ;  4,  Minchull  Crab  ;  5,  Ribston 
Pearmain  ;  6,  shrivelled  beyond  recognition. — 
E.  L.  1,  Henriette  ;  2,  Besi  de  Quessoy;  4,  Dr. 
Harvey  ;  5,  Reinette  Verte.—  Amateur.  All  the 
Pears  except  two  varieties  were  rotten  when 
received  at  this  office.  The  two  in  sound  con- 
dition were :  6,  Colmar  Van  Mons ;  and  7, 
Bergamotte  Thouin. 
Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.— J.  E.  H.  1,  Epiphyllum 
truncatum ;  2,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  3,  Pteris 
cretica  albo-lineata  ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ; 
5,  Pteris  cretica ;  6,  Pteris  serrulata,  fertile 
frond  ;    7,    Ophiopogon    .  I  aim  ran   variegatum. — 

5,  Buisell.  1,  Didymoehlama  humilata ;  2, 
Lastrea  lepidota  ;  3,  Asplenium  fo?niculaceum  ; 
4,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  5,  Gymnogramma  ochracea  ; 

6,  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  —  M.  S.  Crassula 
lactea.  —  F.  J.  Epidendrum  ciliare.  —  A.  B. 
The  hybrid  between  Lrelia  cinnabarina  and 
Cattleya  intermedia  is  pretty.  It  is  near  to 
L.-C.  x  intermedio  -  flava. — E.  0.  1,  Maranta 
picta ;  2,  Acalypha  Macfeeana ;  3,  not  recog- 
nised ;  4,  Euphorbia  jaequinireflora  ;  5,  Hibiscus 
rosasinensis  variegata  ;  6,  Sparmannia  africana  ; 

7,  Nerium  Oleander ;  S,  Kalosanthe  sps. — 
W.  W.     Richardia  albo-maculata. 

Old  Volumes  of  the  "Gardeners'  Cbronicle"  : 
H.B.D.  The  price  is  what  you  can  obtain.  We 
have  heard  of  twenty  year's  volumes,  in  good 
binding  and  clean,  going  for  10s.  per  year — a 
price  that  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  binding.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  of  £90  being  given 
for  a  complete  set. 

Orchid  Seed  :  L.  S.  B.  The  seeds  you  send  are 
barren  ;  they  have  not  been  fertilised.  Out  of 
so  large  a  number,  it  is  possible  a  few  may  be 
perfect.  You  might  sow  some  on  the  chance, 
but  we  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  success. 

Richardia  :  /.  C.  T.  This  may  be  due  to  bacteria, 
but  is  still  under  observation.  If  you  can  send 
us  some  more  of  the  diseased  roots,  it  would 
facilitate  our  investigations. 

Smokeless  Coal  :  H.  H.  Anthracite  or  best 
steam  (Welsh),  but  the  diaught  must  be  very 
good  or  combustion  will  be  imperfect  and  slow. 
Quick  draught  can  usually  be  obtained  by  making 
a  tall  chimney  and  adapting  the  boiler  to  the 
needs  of  the  coal  used.  A  tubular,  or  an  erect 
cylinder  fed  from  the  top,  or  the  "Cannon" 
boiler  might  answer. 

Communications  Received.  — M.  Smith  —  Attwood  &  Bin- 
sted— B.  G.— F.  B.-C.  A.  Crafen.— A.  U.— C.  Mason.— 
E.  B.— G.  S.— G.  P.-R.  M.  H.— J.  C— Julea  Gravereau  — 
H.  Cannel].—  F.  W.  B.—  Herb  &  Wulle— A.  J.— J.  M.— 
H.  W.— G.  W.-G.  S -S.  W.  F.-J.  C.-M.  H.— Dr.  B.— 
T.  E.  H.— G.  S.— A.  W._ P.  McO.,  Cape  Town— Sir  G.  B.— 
M.  S.— J.  C.  Fraser--Lee  &  Co.— J.  F.— J.  W.  T.-W.  K.— 
A.  H.— P.  W.—  T.  N.— H.  T.  M.— E.  Bin-bury— W  H.  Y. 
—A.  W.— .1.  E.— A.  P.— W.  J.  B.— H.  J.  C.-D.  &  W.  B.— 
C.  H.— J.  D.-C.  T.  D.-R.  D.— J.  OB.—  I).  R.  W.— A.  W. 
Q.—O.  T.  F.— G.  H.— A  Countryman— J.  E.  J.— Harrow— 
C.  M. — J.  Mayne — Harrison  Weir— Chad. 

Photographs.  Specimens,  &c,  Received  with  Thank— s. 
G.  W.— H.  C. 

\Fdr  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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OUR    KAILYARD. 

FIRST  of  all  let  me  say  just  a  very  little 
anent  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is.  Though 
•o'd  enough  to  have  portions  of  its  brick  walls 
grey  and  brown  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
with,  in  many  places,  Snapdragon,  Wandering 
Sailor,  Origany,  Wallrue,  usurping  Ivy,  and 
vagabond  vegetation  of  many  other  kinds 
growing  out  of  the  chinks,  it  is  yet  by  no 
means  ancient,  being  still  a  number  of  years  off 
its  bicentenary.  It  superseded  a  very  old- 
fashioned  garden,  which  was  in  close  proximity 
•to  a  parterre  formed  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
big  house,  and  near  to  a  grove  now  quite  for- 
gotten. Then,  after  "  wildernesses  "  had  been 
■introduced  from  the  south  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
:it  was  decided  that  a  brand  new  one  should  be 
laid  out  to  the  west  of  the  old  kailyard  ;  but 
all  th^se  were  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  on  a  great  scale, 
and  glad  as  we  should  have  been  to  have  had 
■any  part  of  the  old  arrangement  left,  not  a 
trace  of  it  remains.  How  often  in  gardening 
5iave  we  cause  to  exclaim,  0  tetypojra,  0  motes  ! 
Even  of  the  new  garden  little  of  the  original 
»iow  remains  beyond  the  soil  and  the  mere 
skeleton  of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  »ld 
doors  with  their  great  rough  iron  hinges  and 
locks  curiously  encased  in  wood.  Of  arboreal 
vegetation  there  still  survives  an  old  Robinia, 


an  \  Apple-tree,  and  the  remains,  mostly  mere 
stumps,  of  a  [Holly-hedge  that  shut  in  the 
garden  from  the  outside  world.  The  walks 
originally  were  bordered  by  espalier  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  planted  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from 
the  walk,  and  these  remained  for  a  period  of 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  and  were  replaced 
by  bush  -  trained  trees  of  the  same  fruits, 
but  set  further  back  from  the  walks.  The 
intervening  spaces  were  cropped  with  vege- 
tables, and  the  middle  borders  were  devoted  to 
flowers  ;  and  at  one  time  they  swallowed  annu- 
ally their  thousands  of  Verbena  and  Calceolaria 
plants.  In  later  times  many  changes  have  been 
made  :  borders  have  been  still  further  widened, 
so  as  to  secure  greater  space  for  flowering- plants  ; 
vegetables  have  been  excluded  altogether  from 
all  land  that  borders  the  walks  ;  hedges  of 
Roses  have  been  planted  ;  gravel-walks  con- 
verted into  turf ;  coronary  and  other  gardens 
formed  ;  and  part  of  the  ground  laid  out  in 
little  orchards  on  grass,  with  bulbs  to  flower 
when  the  trees  are  white  and  pink  with  blossom. 
Outside  the  walls,  space  has  been  made  for  a 
herb-garden,  a  bulb-garden,  bog-garden,  shrub- 
garden,  and  rockery,  so  that  our  kailyard  may 
truly  be  said  to  comprise  in  itself  an  epitome  of 
gardening.  I  venture  to  say  in  many  ways  it 
differs  from  other  gardens,  but  that,  1  think,  is 
not  a  matter  for  regret,  because  a  garden  loses 
nothing  of  its  sweet  delightsomeness  through 
being  endowed  with  special  characteristics. 

But  even  a  garden  with  characteristics  has 
not  in  the  depth  of  winter  much  to  interest 
anyone,  except  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  at  other  seasons.  In  kailyards  Christ- 
mas Roses  do  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  till  some 
weeks  later  than  Dec.  25,  though  the  variety 
called  Helleborus  anguatifolius  welcomes  the 
New  Year  with  Roses  pure  and  cold  as  snow. 
I  have  much  regretted  that  the  true  Christmas 
Rose,  which  some  think  to  be  Melampode — 

"My  seely  sheepe  like  wel  belowe, 
They  neede  not  Melampode," 

has  done  very  badly  for  some  years  back,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  a  fungus,  which  attacks  the 
foliage  in  the  summer.  I  see  that  the  great 
Christmas  Rose  has  also  been  attacked,  and 
dread  what  the  result  will  be  if  the  fungus 
cannot  be  extirpated.  Fortunately,  it  does  not 
attack  the  many  varieties  of  Lenten  Lilies,  of 
which  there  is  always  plenty  to  be  had  in 
season.  To  "  mak  siccar,"  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  planting  a  quantity  close  to  the 
base  of  a  wall,  where  ripening  timeously  they 
afford  bloom  correspondingly  early.  The  value 
of  the  flowers  is  greatest  when  they  are  em- 
ployed low  down  in  table  decorations,  and 
though  under  ordinary  conditions  the  stalk  and 
flowers,  when  cut,  become  rapidly  flaccid,  by 
steeping  them  in  water  a  few  hours  previous  to 
using,  they  do  not  wither  in  the  least. 

I  forgot  to  mention — as  an  original  tree  of  the 
place — a  very  aged  specimen  of  the  Glaston- 
bury Thorn,  which  grows  just  outside  the 
garden.  Its  legendary  history  as  a  variety,  as 
well  as  its  connection  with  Joseph  of  Ariniathsea, 
are  fairly  well  known,  and  this  particular  ex- 
ample, though  it  does  not  produce  blossoms  at 
Christmas,  yet  does  so  sometimes,  early 
enough  to  afford  a  proof  that  the  old  story  was 
not  without  some  foundation  ;  in  fact,  many 
curious  beliefs  have  been  entertained  of 
"  thorns  "  in  general,  which  do  not,  it  may  be 
explained,  alway  mean  the  White  Thorn  in 
particular.  Maundeville,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, when  wiiting  of  the  Holy  Land,  men- 
tions no  fewer  thin  four  sorts  a3  having  been 


made  to  contribute  material  for  as  many  crowns 
on  the  night  of  the  Saviour's  Passion.  First, 
there  was  a  crown  of  Albespyne  or  White  Thorn, 
which  was  replaced  by  another  of  Barberry, 
that  again  by  one  of  Eglantine,  and  last  of  all 
by  one  composed  of  "Rushes,"  or  "Jonkesof 
the  Sea."  If  really  a  Rush,  it  has  been 
thought  that  Juncu3  acutus  most  nearly 
meets  the  case  ;  but  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  this  as  the  plant.  As 
for  instance,  it  was  the  species  chosen  for 
strewing  the  floors  of  chambers,  a  proof  that  its 
prickles  were  incapable  of  inflicting  pain  ;  and 
the  further  fact  that  all  the  other  plants  ever 
mentioned  in  this  connection  have  been  such  as 
would  produce  pain  of  an  excruciating  character. 
By  assigning  to  the  "  Jonc  marin"  of  the 
French  (Ulex  europiea),  the  questionable 
honour  of  having  provided  material  for  the 
fourth  crown,  these  difficulties  disappear.  Half 
of  the  crown  was  preserved  as  a  relic  of  great 
value  in  the  church  of  St.  Chapelle  in  Paris, 
and  Evelyn  names  Paliurus  aculeatu3  as  the 
plant  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  but  Evelyn 
gives  us  the  idea  that  he  did  not  himself  inspect 
the  relic,  though  he  mentions  having  visited  the 
church.  Moreover  it  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Paliurus  is 
first  named  as  a  likely  plant.  In  our  border 
are  varieties  of  the  Whin,  one  very  dwarf,  and 
a  so-called  double-flowered  variety.  The  Whin 
often  flowers  in  January,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
accommodating  plants  which,  when  the  flowering 
shoots  are  removed  from  the  plant  and  placed 
in  water,  the  blooms  open  more  kindly  than  if 
left  on  the  plant. 

It  seems  somewhat  against  the  course  of 
Nature  to  find  plants  making  growth  in  the 
open  air  at  this  season.  One  such  is  Iris 
susiana,  an  old  plant  that  has  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  gardeners  to  cultivate  and 
flower  successfully  ;  and  there  are  a  few  species 
of  Arum,  of  which  A.  sanctum  is  the  most 
interesting.  The  common  white  Lily,  L. 
candidum,  differs  somewhat  from  these,  inas- 
much as  growth  appears  to  be  partially  sus- 
pended in  winter,  at  which  season  the  roots  may 
be  lifted  and  transplanted  with  safety.  This  is 
a  fact  which  I  learned  through  one  of  those 
mistakes  that  occur  so  frequently  in  gardens  : 
a  garden  workman  sent  to  lift  some  other  plants 
having  lifted  two  large  groups  of  this  Lily 
before  it  was  noticed  that  a  mistake  was  being 
made.  But  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in 
connection  with  these  Lilies  is  that  they  grew 
and  flowered  well,  and  were  the  only  ones 
which  that  year  were  not  spoiled  by  disease. 

Altogether  different  from  these  is  the  pretty 
little  golden  Saxifrage,  an  irrepressible  mite  of 
a  thing,  that  loves  to  find  itself  in  a  sheltered 
nook  beside  some  babbling  streamlet,  but  which 
can  also  make  itself  at  home  in  a  garden,  where 
it  grows  the  winter  through,  even  under  the 
snow,  and  ofttimes  favours  us  with  a  glimpse  of 
its  brilliant  little  flowers  quite  early  in  the 
year. 

Then  there  is  a  shrub,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis, 
largely  addicted  to  leaf-making  in  January.  In 
California  it  flowers  before  it  produces  foliage  ; 
but  in  this  country  the  shoots  are  clothed  with 
foliage  long  before  its  currant-like,  drooping 
white  flowers  appear. 

It  is  a  great  virtue  in  a  kailyard  at  all  times 
not  to  be  too  hurried,  and  specially  so  at  this 
season,  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet,  and 
therefore  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  sowing 
of  seeds.  And  so  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  those  who  can  wait  patiently  are  not  by 
any  means  the  hindmost  by-and-by.   B. 
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hazae:di^;;;:c>$tC>n$a. 

Hazardia  is  ,a  genius  of'  Asteroid  Composites, 
established  in  18S7,  and  I  named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Barclay  Hazard,  of  Santa,  Barbara.  It  comprises 
three  species  of  stout,  tomentose,  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  terminal,cymose,  panicles  of  cone-shaped  flower- 
heads,  and  they  are  natives  of  the  islands  lying  off 
the  Californian  coast.  H.  detonsa  has  obovate, 
oblong  leaves,  3  to  5  inches  long,  covered,  as  also 
are  the  stems,  with  white  tomentum.  It  forms  a 
shrub  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  is  common  on 
rocky  places  on  Santa  Cruz' Island.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Kew  four  years  ago,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  temperate-house  in  the  late  summer 
months  of  the  present  year.  It  has  also  flowered 
in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at  Queenstown,  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  155)  being  taken 
from  a  portion  of  the  plant  kindly  sent  by  him.  Its 
only  claim  to  the  notice  of  horticulturists  is  on 
account  of  its  silvery,  silky  foliage,  which  suggests 
that  of  the'Centaureas. 


Notices  of  Books. 


The  Best  Herbaceous  Plants.* 
For  the  lover  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  for  men 
who  grow  them  for  business,  the  publication  of  the 
above  mentioned  work  will  be  of  considerable  value, 
especially  as  there  exists  no  similar  book  that  may 
be  placed  aside  of  it.  The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  parts,  which  are  published  consecutively,  and 
consist  of  four  water-colour  plates,  with  a  sheet  of 
text  affixed  to  each  of  them.  The  subjects  chosen 
for  these  plates  are  the  recognised  best  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants  known  in  gardens,  and  the 
execution  of  the  plates  is  one  that  deserves  special 
mention.  Turning  over  the  pages,  we  find  a  good 
many  things  grown  in  quantities  for  the  trade  ;  our 
attention,  however,  is  most  occupied  with  those 
objects  that  the  writers  recommend  for  more  exten- 
sive cultivation.  They  are  more  recent  hybrids  or 
varieties  of  commendable  merit,  either  as  regards 
profusion  of  flowers,  their  time  of  lasting,  or  the 
size  of  them.  We  also  must  allude  to  the  magnifi- 
cence and  intensity  of  colour  of  some  of  them. 

The  text  accompanying  the  plates  is  written  by 
practical  men,  who  have  had  the  plants  under 
observation,  and,  studied  their  habits.  The  cul- 
tural hints  they  give  will  specially  be  appreciated 
by  amateurs.  Soil,  the  various  positions  which 
suit  the;  plants  best,  their  habit  that  confers  value 
for  cutting,  bedding,  or  for  other  purposes,  in  land- 
scape gardening,  and  the  forcing  of  some  kinds, 
are  spoken  of  in  a  very  lucid  manner. 

A  translation  into  several  European  languages  is 
going  forward  at  present,  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  translated  into  English  when 
it  becomes  known.  At  present  the  publishers  have 
arranged  for  twelve  parts  at  \\d.  each  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever probable  that  more  will  be  issued.  E.  B.  B., 
Berlin. 


Le 


GHRYSANTHEME,  HlSTOIRE  ET  CULTURE. 
Par  J.  Lochot. 
Some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  last  noticed  a 
new  French  book  on  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  the 
interval,  however,  several  small  pamphlets  have 
appeared,  but  they  have  been  quite  unimportant 
additions  to  the  literature  of  the  flower.  The  little 
manual  now  before  us  is  published  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Library  of  Le  Jardin  in  Paris.  It  is  freely 
illustrated  as  such  things  go,  and  fairly  well  got 
up  in  style ;  but  it  hardly  justifies  its  full  title. 
Little  or  nothing  is  given  about  the  history  of  the 
flower.  In  fact,  these  details  are  exceedingly 
meagre,  and  occupy  less  than  half  a  page  out  of 
more  than  120.  So  many  authors  have  attributed 
the  introduction  of  the  large-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mum to  Blanchard,  as  does  M.  Lochot  in  his  work 


now  under  notice,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  point 
put  the  fact  that  this  was  due  to  Pierre  Louis 
BJancard.  ,It  is,  curious  how  the  Blanchard  blunder 
js  constantly  being  repeated.     The  cultural  matter 


bloom  culture,  earlies,  standards,  grafting,  seed- 
lings, and  many  other  subjects  fall  in  for  a'fair 
share  of  the  author's  attention.  A  comprehensive 
alphabetical  list  of  the  best  varieties  bringsythe 


Fig.  155. — hazardia  detonsa. 


*  The  best' Herbaceous  Plants  for  Cutting  and  for  the  Garden, 
y     Herdcirffer,     Kohler,    and    Eudel.    (Publisher,    Guetav 
Schmidt,  Berlin,  W.  35.) 


occupies  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  being  dealt  with 
in  a  series  of  short  headings,  which  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that   cuttings,   disbudding,    liquid-manuring,   big- 


book  to  a  close.  This  gives  raisers'  names  and 
dates  in  the  majority  of  cases,  besides  descriptions. 
A  note  as  to  the  bud  to  be  taken  is  also  supplied. 
G.  H.  P. 
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PLANT    SANITATION. 

Mr.  Carrcthers,  in  a  lecture  given  in  Ceylon, 
commenced  by  saying  that  sanitation  was  recognised 
in  human  medicine  and  with  animals,  but  was  not 
yet  realised  with  regard  to  plants.  People  recog- 
nised that  dead  bodies  should  not  be  left  lying  about, 
and  he  wished  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  same  rules  ia  the  case  of  plants  as 
applied  to  animals.  I  Plant  diseases  could  be  arranged 
in  three  or  four  groups.  First,  diseases  due  to  en- 
vironment, i.e.,  such  as  were  due. to  want  of 
moisture,  or  excess  of  moisture,  and  due  to  too 
nigh  or  too  low  a  temperature  ;  these  were 
neither  contagious  nor  infectious.  There  were 
diseases,  caused  by  large,  animals  as  well  as  insects, 
such  as  the  damage  done  by  squirrels,  helopeltis, 
red  spider,  &c.  There  was  a  more  important 
disease  in  view  of  plant  sanitation  due  to  the  tax 
•of  fungi  and  bacteria,  and  it  was  against  these  they 
had  to  try  and  use  sanitary  measures,  as  they  were 
nearly  all  contagious  or  infectious.  The  lecturer 
went  on  to  say  that  fungi  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  viz  ,  parasitic  and  saprophytic.  Sa- 
prophytic fungi  grow  only  on  dead  organic  matter, 


as  whitish,  with  yellow  or  pink  tint  masses  coming 
through  the  bark.  The  lecturer  then  showed 
pictures  of  the  canker.  Inside  those  masses  were 
found,  if  magnified  with  a  microscope,  spores  of 
two  kinds,  and  those  spores,  if  they  lighted  on 
any  other  Cacao-tree,  and  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  would  cause  a  second  patch  of  canker. 
The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  germination  of 
those  spores  were  heat  and  moisture.  There  was 
always  sufficient  heat  in  Ceylon,  and  during  a  good 
many  months  of  the  year  there  was  sufficient 
moisture.  The  first  spore  was  more  or  less  egg- 
shaped,  and  the  size  could  best  be  understood  by 
saying  that  a  layer  of  five  millions  covered  a  ten- 
cent  piece.  Almost  simultaneously,  or  a  little  later, 
there  were  formed  a  larger  spore,  crescent-shaped, 
having  five  divisions. 

He  then  explained  how  the  spores  began  to 
grow  in  presence  of  moisture.  After  these  white 
masses  had  been  formed,  a  careful  observer  would 
see  some  minute  red  bodies  forced  through  the1 
white  masses,  but  that  did  not  occur  until  the 
portion  of  the  Cacao-tree  was  dead.  Those  red 
bodies,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  were 
seen    in   clusters  containing  another   form   of    the 


Fig.  156. — parsnip,  cannell's  matchless  :    a  selection  from  "  hollow  crown.' 
(Shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  December  4,  1900.) 


and  w;ere  not  so  interesting  to  the  practical  man,  as 
they  did  no  damage  to  cultivated  plants.  The 
parasitic  fungi  were  most  important  to  cultivators, 
as  they  caused  much  damage,  and  were  fatal  to 
cultivated  plants.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  of 
the  parasitic  fungi  one  that  interested  them  most 
in  Oeylon  was  the  Cacao  canker,  which  he  explained 
to  the  meeting  by  means  of  pictures.  With  Cacao 
canker,  as  in  other  fungi,  when  the  planter  first 
observed  it  and  wrote  to  him  (the  lecturer)  or  any 
other  worker,  saying  that  the  disease  had  just 
broken  out,  it  had  probably  been  in  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  for  months  or, perhaps  years.  The  way 
the  planter  generally  noticed  it  was-  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of.,  the  fungus,  but  that  only 
meant  that  the  fungus  had  been, in  the  bark  a  long, 
time  before  producing  its  spores,  just  as  a  flowering 
plant.grew  some  time  before  producing  its  fruit.  It 
was  very  important  for  planters  to  learn  to  recognise 
this  in  their  earliest  stages.  The  Cacao  canker 
could  be  recognised.irjj  its  earlipst  stages  by  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  bark  and  cambium.  The  colours 
were  different,  from  a  yellowish  tint  to  dark  claret 
colour.  This  discoloration  was  clue  to  the  presence 
in; the  tissues  of  the  spawn  or,. mycelium  of  the 
fungus  nectria.  His  .experience  had  shown  him 
that. when  this  spawn  had  been, in  the  tissues  for 
some  varying  time,  from  tejn  days  to  a  year,  the 
spores  were  produced,  and  they-  were  to  be  noticed 


fungus.  On  opening  one  of  the  red  bodies,  he  said, 
there  would  be  found  a  number  of  transparent  bags 
or  sacks,  each  containing  eight  spores,  technically 
called  ascospores  ;  while  the  spores  previously 
mentioned  were  called  gonidia  spores.  The  asco- 
spores were  fitted  to  carry  the  fungus- o vera  period 
of  drought,  and  it  was  probable  that  they  could 
remain  without  growing,  yet  retaining  their  vitality, 
for  months,  probably  years.  The  gonidia  spores 
were  fitted  to  quickly  spread  the  fungus  whih\dampr 
conditions  prevailed.  Unfortunately  this  fungus 
did  not  live  only  in  the  bark  of  the  tr.ee,  it  was 
found,  and  only  too. commonly,  on  the  pods,  and, 
its  life  history  on  the  pods  was  the  same  as  pre- 
viously described,  except  that  the  time  taken  to 
produce  all  its  spores  was  very  much  less.  On  the 
pod  the  whole  life  history  could  be  gone  through 
within  under  ten  days,  whereas  the  same  number 
of  months  only  sufficed  when  it  grew  on  the, bark. 
The  canker  on  the  pods  was  very  important,  as  it 
reduced  the,  crop,  and  it  was  still  more  important 
as  it  was  the  chief  means  of  spreading  the  disease, 
because  of, the  rapidity  with  which  the  fungus  could 
grow  in  the-softer  tissues  on  the  pod. 

With  regard  to  means  of  combating  this.^and; 
other  diseases,  in  the  first  place'  it  was  perfectly, 
clear  that  all  spore  masses  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  destroyed  by  burning,  and  it  was  impossible,,^ 
insist  too  strongly'upon  the  fundamental  importance, 

■        ..  -     V'-  v®& 


of  that  measure.  The  lecturer  then  mentioned  an 
instance  of  a  small  native  holding  not  far  from 
Kandy,  which  he  visited  recently  on  his  way  to  an 
estate.  He  went  to  the  holding,  and  on  examination 
found  over  100  dead  trees  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  spores,  many  others  dying,  and  the  whole  place 
practically  a  spore  farm.  Unfortunately  there  was 
no  ordinance  in  Ceylon  to  compel  owners  to  reduce 
danger  of  infection,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
importance  to  planters  to  consider  whether  tbey 
could  not  arrange  some  means  of  getting  such  spore 
farms  treated  on  sanitary  principles.  ",The  Tropical , 
Agriculturist."  ' 


BAKK-CLEANING. 

I 

To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  fruit-trees  in 
most  gardens  and  orchards,  few  people  seem  to 
realise  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  stems  of  trees 
clean,  instead  of  having  them  covered  with  lichen, 
moss,  and  green  slime.  Not  only  is  this  latter 
condition  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  trees  by 
keeping  the  air  from  the  bark,  but  it  supplies  a, 
refuge  and  harbourage  for  all  manner  of  insect 
pests.  The  stems  of  old  Apple  and  Pear-trees, 
especially,  become  much  cracked  and  fissured,  and 
in  the  crevices  many  minute  insects,  their  chrysa- 
lides and  eggs,  can  shelter,  and  endure  a  consider- 
able amount  of  frost,  while  secure  from '  the 
depredations  of  birds ;  and  then  when  spring 
arrives,  and  the  buds,  which  are  to  supply  them 
with  food,  begin  to  burst,  or  even  swell,  forth  they 
go  and  begin  their  ravages.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  Apple  -  blossom  weevil,  which 
lives  through  the  winter  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark, 
and  goes  forth  early  in  the  spring  and  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  still  unexpanded  flower-buds  ;  and  then 
when  the  bloom  opens,  the  weevil  larva  haB  already 
done  sufficient  damage  to  cause  the  bloom  to  turn 
brown  and  shrivel  up.  From,  this  one  instance 
alone,  though  many  others  might  be  mentioned,  it 
will  be  seen  bow  desirable,  and  in  some  caseB 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  to  clean  the  bark  of 
fruit-trees  every  year. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  When  there 
are  only  a  few  trees  which  need  treating  with'  any 
solution,  it  always  seems  a  great  bother  arid 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  solution,  to  which 
has  to  be  added  the  application  of  it.  In  this  case 
there  is  an  alternative  which  is  very  useful,  though 
perhaps  not  so  thoroughly  effectual.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  one  of  their  leaflets  on  Apple  pests, 
recommend  a  bark  scraper — an  inexpensive  iron 
instrument  with  a  blunt  edge.  A  cloth  having 
been  spread  on  the  ground  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  be  operated  upon,  the  main  stem  and  some 
of  the  bigger  branches  can  be  scraped,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds taken  up  and  burned.  This  would  remove  a 
great  deal  of  rough  and  useless  bark  with  the 
attached  lichen  and  moss,  and  most  of  the  grubs 
hiding  amongst  them.  To  go  over  the  main  , 
branches,  even,  of  a  big  tree,  would  take  rather  a 
long  time,  and  of  course  the  clefts  where  branches 
join  could  not  be  cleaned  out.  in  this  fashion  ;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  only  the  main  trunk,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  oldest  and  biggest  branches  which  are 
in  any  great  need  of  such  a  process,  the  more  recent 
growth  being  smooth,  and  shiny. 

The  other  and  more  thorough  method  consists. 
in  spraying  .the  trees  with  a  caustic  solution,. . 
which  will  not  damage  the  tree  if  properly  applied 
at  the  right  time,  but  will  yet,  destroy  all  the  moss , 
and  lichen,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  many  moths,  red 
spider,  aphides,  and  many  other  insect  pests.  It 
must  be  done  before  the  buds  begiu  to  open  in 
the  spring,  and  the  solution  must  be  applied  with, 
a  syringe  or  other  engine  producing  a  fine  spray, ;; 
otherwise  the  liquid  is  wasted,  and  possibly  damage 
done  to  the  leaves  of  things  growing  under  the 
trees,  whether  grass,  Gooseberries  or  Rhubarb,, 
as  the  same  material  which  destroys  moss  will  also, 
destroy  other  green  plants.  To  make  this  solution 
put  a  pound  of  ground  caustic  soda  (Greenband's 
QS  per- cent.)  inhalf-a:pail   of    water,    and   when 
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that  is  dissolved,  put  in  three  -  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  pearlash,  or  crude  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  then  put  the  liquid  in  10  gallons  of 
water,  soft  if  possible.  Also  dissolve  half  a  pound 
of  softsoap  in  hot  water,  and  then  pour  it  into  the 
10  gallons  of  solution,  and  stir  well.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  any  of  the  caustic  soda  on  the 
hands  or  clothes,  and  when  using  the  solution, 
choose  a  still  day  to  avoid  the  blowing  of  the  spray 
on  the  face.  Stout  gloves  should  be  used  when 
spraying— rubber  ones  are  best,  and  also  old 
clones,  as  the  spray  will  ruin  any  decent  ones. 

cost  of  this  10  gallons  of  solution  need  not 
exce«.  's.  Gd. ,  if  the  materials  are  bought  at  the 
propei      ices.  Ahjer  Petls. 


ORCHIDS    AT    SUNNINGDALE 
PARK. 

Orchids  are  grown  in  Major  Joicey's  extensive 
and  beautiful  gardens  at  Sunningdale  mainly  because 
they  may  be  made  to  take  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate part  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  showy  and 
beautiful  flowers  at  all  seasons,  and  more  especially 
in  winter,  when  their  fine  and  naturally-produced 
blooms  constitute  the  main  supply  in  the  plant- 
houses.  A  very  fine  display  of  (Jattleya  labiata  has 
just  passed,  and  at  present  the  houses  are  beautified 
by  some  effective  arrangements  of  Orchids  in  flower 
set  up  with  Feme,  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &c. 
In  one  house  is  a  grand  lot  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  U. 
vestita,  and  other  Calanthes  ;  a  remarkable  feature 
about  some  of  the  strongest  of  them  being  that 
their  fine  flower-spikes  are  furnished  with  all  the 
bloom  open  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  C. 
Veitchi  having  upwards  of  thirty  bright  carmine- 
rose  coloured  flowers  all  open  together. 

In  the  same  house  are  some  good  Cypripedium 
x  Leeanum,  and  others  in  flower.  Adjoining 
houses  have  in  one  a  fine  display  of  varieties  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  &c,  set  up  around  some 
fine  specimens  of  Cymbidium  giganteum,  each  with 
several  Bpikes  ;  and  in  another  a  charming  display 
of  mingled  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  D. 
bigibbum,  and  other  speuies. 

In  the  cool-houses,  in  bloom,  are  some  good 
Odontoglossums,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  and  others  of 
that  section  ;  a  large  specimen  of  Masdevallia  cor- 
niculata,  some  bright-coloured  M.  Veitchiana,  and 
other  specie?,  suspended  overhead  being  a  good 
show  of  brilliant  scarlet  Sophronites,  some  of  the 
little  plants  beariDg  au  unusually  large  number  of 
flowers. 

One  house,  the  end  of  which  was  set  up  with 
searlet-spathed  Anthurium  Andreanum,  had  in 
bloom  a  number  of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  many  of 
them  raised  on  the  place,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
houses  were  some  good  things  in  flower. 

Mr.  Fred.  J.  Thorue,  the  gardener  at  Sunning- 
dale Park,  takes  special  pains  in  cultivating  plants 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  difficult  to 
manage,  and  invariably  ha  is  successful.  One  of 
the  most  remark able  examples  of  this  kind  is  the 
number  of  grand  specimens  of  Epidendrum  (Diac- 
rium)  bicornutum  suspended  in  the  warm  stove- 
hoUBe,  above  specimen  plants  of  Eucharis,  coloured 
Crotons,  and  stove-plants  of  that  nature.  The  Epi- 
dendrum bicornutum  specimens  have  been  grown 
from  plants  imported  some  years  ago.  They  have 
produced  their  fine  spikes  of  large  white  flowers 
with  increasing  profusion,  and  the  beautiful  healthy 
plants  have  grown  to  three  times  the  sizs  they 
were  originally.  In  the  same  house  the  carmine- 
crimson  Broughtonia  sanguinea  grows  equally 
well  ;  in  an  adjoining  house  some  of  the  Bollea  and 
Pescatorea  section  of  Zygopetalum  thrive  admir- 
ably ;  and  Dendrobium  spectabile,  D.  atro  viola- 
ceum,  D.  JohnsoniiE,  and  D.  taurinum  amboinense, 
grow  in  a  vtry  vigorous  manner.  AmODg  good 
batches  coming  into  bloom ,  Loelia.  anceps  and  L. 
aulumnalis  promise  to  make  a  good  show. 

Much  of  tbe  success  in  growing  Orehids  here  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thorne  keeps  but 
few  of  the  houses  entirely  for  Orchids,  but  suspends 
the  plants,  or  arrangts   them  in  suitable  positions 


on  the  staging  of  houses  chiefly  containing  stove 
plants  during  their  growing  season,  and  utilises 
the  extensive  fruit-houses  and  vineries  for  ripening 
the  tissues  when  at  rest.  Adjoining  the  Orchid- 
houses  is  a  house  filled  with  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  both  suspended  aod  staged,  literally 
covered  with  bright  pink  flowers ;  and  other 
houses  have  good  displays  of  Poinsettias, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. 


WHAT   TO   PLANT. 

Now,  though  perhaps  it  is  jast  a  little  late,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  thought  of,  and 
mostly  rearranged,  some  discarded,  others  still 
retained  and  given  cosy  nooks  or  sheltered  corners, 
or  else  open  spices  may  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  their  habit  of 
growth. 

This  year,  with  me,  it  is  a  new  garden,  and  yet 
an  old,  though  an  empty  one,  a  garden,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  devoid  of  beauty,  for  at  present, 
flowers  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Fortu- 
nately, the  season  is  still  "all  that  could  be  de- 
sired," or  one  could  wish,  for  planting.  Then 
comes  the  absolutely  necessary  consideration  of 
"what  to  plant."  What  flowers  have  been  the 
most  enjoyable  the  last  few  years  ?  Which  have 
given  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  lea9t 
trouble  in  culture  ? 

For  some  time  I  have  grown  a  large  variety  of 
shrubs,  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  to 
please  myself,  but  of  these  I  have  found  that  three 
families  and  their  varieties  have  been  pre-eminently 
admired  by  my  friends,  and  none  the  less  so  by 
their  owner.  They  are  Roses,  Peonies,  and 
Irises.  But  then  everyone  loves  Roses,  Roses 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  scentless  Roses,  sweet- 
smelling  Roses,  climbing  Roses,  dwarf  Roses,  large 
Roses,  miniature  Roses,  China,  Bourbon,  Japanese, 
Provence,  Tea,  Damask,  hybrid,  and  others.  No 
matter  the  form  or  shape,  colour  or  scent — still  a 
Rose  is  a  Rose.  Our  forefathers  loved  the  Rose, 
as  we  now  do,  and  doubtless  so  will  posterity. 

But  to  another  genus,  a  more  herbaceous  one, 
the  Pieony.  True!  it  has  but  "a  season,"  and 
peihaps  it  will  be  said,  rather  a  short  one,  but 
if  so,  what  a  flower!  How  grandly  beautiful 
are  its  gorgeous  blossoms.  Is  there  anything  equal, 
much  less  to  surpass,  such  wonderful  inflorescence, 
as  an  artistic  Japanese  bowl,  with  a  heap  of 
Paeonies  in  apparently  careless  grouping,  some 
hanging  over,  some  half  sunk  below  the  giltr3dged 
rim,  others  in  light  pile  to  a  little  height,  clustered 
in  harmonious  tints  or  in  contrast,  vieing  and  out- 
vieing  each  other  in  their  varied  beauty  of  deli- 
cate, tender,  bright  or  light  absorbing  depth  of 
colour.  How  softly  sweet  their  scent  is  !  As  to 
form,  their's  is  one  all  their  own,  with  a  fantastic 
charm.  There  ib  nothing  like  them  in  that  way. 
There  is  a  pleasing,  vigorous  self  assertion  in  the 
daintily  stained  petals — a  something  different,  con- 
tinuously different,  no  lack  of  arrangement,  but 
that  without  formality.  It  is  "  Nature's  art"  alone, 
with  an  untrammelled  beauty  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  rapturing  to  the  senses.  Yes  !  a  bowl  of 
Paeony  blooms,  in  a  floral  sense,  is  something  not 
only  delightful,  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  one  of  rare 
and  surpassing  grandeur.  To  look  on  a  group  of 
Pseonies  in  flower  is  to  feel  and  to  kiow  this.  My 
friends  have  come,  seen,  gone,  and  tbey,  too,  have 
planted  Pitonies.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
Pseonies. 

I  have  often  thought,  wishi  d  aod  hoped  that  some 
day  I  might  bave  seen  Metsrs.  Kelway'a  magni- 
ficent and  vast  growth  of  these  in  all  their  loveli- 
ness. I  have  longed  to  see  such  a  host  of  them  in 
bloom,  aod  buch  bloom  as  they  bear  with  tbe  Lang, 
port  culture,  but  I  am  too  old,  and  this  will  uevei- 
be,  and  so  I  shall  miss  for  ever  the  almost  "  garden 
of  EdeD,"  and  of  plant  life  "an  earthly  paradise." 

But  to  the  tLirJ  group  of  plants — and  they  still 
more  herbaceous — the  Iiis.  Of  these,  I  grow  but 
the  Iris  germanica,  and  have,  or  had,  about  eighty 
or  nintty   variations.     L^ke    the   foregoing,    their 


season  is  not  long,  but  while  it  lasts,  how  ex- 
quisitely charming  they  are  !  How  graceful !  How- 
elegant  !  Rich  in  colouring,  or  light,  white,  or 
delicately  pencilled  in  purples,  with  silver  and  gold 
— no  two  alike.  How  beautiful  !  And  these,  like 
the  former,  have  a  form  and  growth  all  their  own  -r 
and  of  these,  and  all  of  these  of  Nature's  finest 
blend,  what  can  be  found  for  better  observance,  or 
the  contemplative  mind's  recreation—"  Plant  Iris !"' 
Harrison  Weir,  Poplar  Hall,  Appltdore,  Kent. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  VARIETIES. 

At  this  season  there  is  no  Orchid  more  acceptable 
than  the  fine  varieties  of  this  Himalayan  species, 
either  for  the  decoration  of  the  house,  or  for  cut 
flowers.  The  albino  varieties  are  also  very 
attractive  at  this  season.  Our  illustration  (fig.  157> 
shows  a  house  in  the  establishment  of  the  Horticole 
Colonial  at  Moortebeek,  near  Brussels,  to  which  we 
called  attention  lately.  The  profusion  of  flowering; 
plants  in  the  finest  health  attests  alike  the 
popularity  of  the  species,  and  the  care  of  the 
cultivator. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  SIBERIAN  LARCH. 
Accobding  to  La  Semaine  Horticole  for  December 
Sch,  Professor  Mayr,  of  Munich,  has  recently  pub- 
lished some  observations  of  the  Siberian  Larcb 
which  he  considered  to  possess  all  the  good  and 
none  of  the  unsatisfactory  qualities  of  the  European' 
variety.  According  to  M.  Mayr,  it  is  a  wholly 
distinct  species,  growing  much  straighter  than  its 
relation.  The  Siberian  Larch  yields  SO  per  cent,  of 
straight  stem.  It  proves  more  resistent  to  the 
usual  causes  of  curvature.  It  appears  also  to 
require  less  light,  and,  grown  in  solely  Larch  plan- 
tations, natural  prucitg  of  the  lower  branches  is> 
completely  effected.  Ac  first  the  two  species  grow 
with  tqual  rapidity,  but  afterwards  the  Siberian- 
Larch  gets  in  advance  and  shoots  up  more  rapidly. 
The  Bulletin  de  la  Societ:'  centrale  furestiere  de- 
Belcjique  says  that  the  quality  of  the  wood  of  the 
genus  Laiix,  planted  uuder  the  same  conditions  of 
climate,  soil,  and  growth,  is  practically  the  same. 
M.  Mayr  visited,  in  Finland,  a  plantation  of  Larix 
sibirica  65  hectares  about  150  acres)  that  had  been 
planted  130  years.  The  trees  are  magnificent,  abso- 
lutely erect,  and  rising  to  130  feet  in  height.  The 
Siberian  Larch,  we  may  add,  has  sessile  cones,  and 
the  scales  of  the  cone  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
common  Laioh.  It  was  tried  in  Scotland  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol  at  Dutikeld,  but  unsuccessfully,  as 
stated  by  Loudon  and  in  Veitch's  Manual  of" 
Conifers.  ' 


"THE   FLOWERLESS   SEASON." 

The  title  of  this  article. is,. to  some  extent,  inex- 
pressive, for  as  was  recently  indicated  in  am 
interesting  article  io  the  Oai deners'  Chronicle,  the 
winter  season  is  by  no  means  destitute  if  flowers. 
Neveitheless  it  is  generally  regarded  in  this  sad- 
dening light,  inasmuch  as  the  floral  treasures  that 
then  adorn  our  gardens  are  like  Virgil's  "raiiv 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  ;  "  that  is,  in  other  words, 
pathetically  rare. 

Bat  they  are  to  be  found.  Ouly  yesterday  I 
beheld  a  vigorous  hardy  specimen  of  that  exqui 
sitely  fragrant  miniature  Viola  entitled  "  Violetta, 
complacently  putting  forth  flowers  in  a  shady  corner 
of  my  gardeu  ;  while  to-day  (Lieoeiuucr  1)  I  cam*' 
up  pu  a  wonderfully  perfect  bl<>uui  of  the  beautiful* 
and  richly  odorous  crimson  Rooe.  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  as  tine  in  colour  and  form  as  it  is  during  tbe 
summer  season,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  large. 
There  are  many  tlower-buds  on  preciu.io  Rose-trees- 
in  different  parts  of  the  garden  which  only  require 
a  very  little  of  that  rare  element,  viz  ,  winter  sun- 
shine, to  unfold  their  glowing  hues. 

The  Linaria  still  produces  in  sheltered  places  on 
tbe  south  wall  of  my  "Paradisus  Terrestris "  ite> 
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lovely  lilac  and  white  floral  gems  of  purest  ray 
serene  ;  and  the  modest  Daisy,  so  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  is  found 
lowering  with  as  much  graceful  equanimity  of 
aspect  as  if  springtime  were  at  hand.  And  can 
we  suppose  that  it  is  far  away,  when  the  Snow- 
drop is  already  forcing  a  passage  through  the  soil, 
and  silently  preparing  for  its  future,  and  by  no 
means  far  distant,  floral  revelation,  when  it  will 
rise  like  Hope  from  the  grain  of  winter  to  hail  the 
advent  of  the  heroic,  stern-conquering  spring. 

•Jasminum  nudiflorum,  earliest  and  bravest  of 
all  the  winter  glories  (for  it  shines  through  an 
almost  sunless  season,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
enervating  to  a  painful  degree)  is  already  in  full 
flower  oil  a  north  wall  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
winter  blasts  ;  ere  long  we  will  have  the  strongly- 
contrasted,  snow-white  beauty  of  the  Christmas 
Rose.  It  is  not  a  Rose  in  any  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression ;  in  aspect  it  much  more  resembles  the 
Anemone,  but,  as  Tennyson  says  of  the  pearl-like 
shell  in  "Maud"— 

"  Let  him  name  it  who  can, 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same.' 

There  are  many  naturalists  who  believe  that 
Anemone  fulgens  and  not  Lilium  chalcedonicum 
was  the  "Lily  of  the  Field"  which  was  blessed 
by  Jesus  Christ :  to  those  who  are  fonder  of  sacred 
associations  than  of  botanical  distinctions,  Helle- 
borus  niger  will  always  remain  the  Christmas  Rose. 
In  the  light  of  those  fair  emblems  of  Hope,  and 
Patience,  and  gentle  Resignation,  which  shine 
like  stars  of  earth  amid  the  desolations  of  winter, 
well  might  we  echo  the  thoughtful  words  of  Long- 
fellow in  our  inmost  hearts — 

"  In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings ; 

Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons 
How  akin  tbey  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like,  credulous  affection,  : 
We  behold  their  tender  bud's  expand — 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblenls  of  the  bright  and  better  Laftdv" 

David  II.  Wilticcmsoii. 
•     


I 


Forestry. 


AVENUES. 

The  planting  of  an  avenue,  or  rather  its  appeal  - 
ance  when  first  planted  in  a  park,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  objection  to  itB  formation  in  the  minds 
of  many.  The  usual  method  is  to  enclose  each  tree  in  a 
wooden  or  iron  tree-guard,  the  result  of  which  at  the 
outset  is  the  formation  of  an  avenue  of  tree-guards, 
the  trees  themselves  being  invisible  at  any  great 
distance.  For  the  first  few  years  after  planting, 
an  avenue  in  this  condition  is  rather  an  eyesore 
than  anything  else,  more  especially  when  heavy 
wooden  gjuards  are  used  in  place  of  the  lighter  iron 
ones  whhph  are  more  frequently  made  use  of  now- 
a-days.  iBut  in  either  case  the  effect  can  hardly 
be  termed  good  until  the  trees  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently large  to  overshadow  and  dwarf  the  guards 
at  their  base,  and  deprive  them  of  that  undue  pro- 
portion which  they  exhibit  in  the  early  stages. 
To  find  a  remedy  for  this  is  not  always  easy.  By 
planting  large  trees,  say  20  to  30  feet  in  height, 
the  awkward  period  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  the 
expense  is  enormously  increased,  and  trees  of  that 
size  are  not  always  procurable  at  a  short  notice,  or 
within  easy  distance  of  the  intended  avenue. 
Trees  of  10  to  20  feet  are  not  so  difficult  to  find, 
or  so  expensive  to  move,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
make  one  pause  before  using  them  in  place 
of  smaller  and  cheaper  trees,  which  in  some 
soils  get  established  more  quickly  than  the  former, 
and  make  up  by  a  quicker  growth  after  the  first 
year  or  two  for  their  smaller  size  at  the  outset. 

One  way  of  getting  a  speedy  effect  without  going 
to  too  great  an  expense  is  by  mixing  a  very  quick- 
growing  species  with  the  one  intended  to  stand 
permanently,  and  taking  out  the  former  when  no 
longer  needed,  or  when  beginning  to  encroach  on 


the  latter.  Viewed  in  perspective,  the  smaller 
sized  trees  are  not  noticed ;  and  with  such  rapid 
growers  as  the  Black  Italian  or  Abele  Poplar,  an 
effect  is  produced  in  one  quarter  the  time  that  it 
would  take  with  trees  of  average  growth  alone. 
With  well  prepared  and  enrichedsoil,  it  is  wonderful 
what  growth  such  trees  will  make  in  three  or 
four  years  ;  thus  enabling  the  planter  to  produce 
an  effect  which,  without  them,  could  only  be 
attained  by  a  great  expenditure,  or  by  waiting  ten 
or  fifteen  years  for  the  slower  growing  species. 
Another  advantage  which  these  trees  possess  is 
their  free  and  easy  habit  of  growth,  thus  tending 
to  take  off  a  great  deal  of  the  stiffness  which  trees 
of  symmetrical  habit  assume  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth. 

In  planting  a  long  avenue,  it  is  just  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  preferable  to  enclose  the  ground 
occupying  the  line  of  the  avenue  with  a  light,  iron 
fence,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  guards 
for  each  tree.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  fence  divides  the  park  through  which  it  ruus 
into  two  parts,  creating  an  artificial  line  of  division 
which  spoils  the  general  effect  to  some  extent. 
But  if  this  applies  to  a  temporary  erection  not 
more  than  6  feet  in  height,  it  would  apply  as 
forcibly  to  the  avenue  itself  ;  in  fact,  more  so,  for 
the  fence  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  a  distance  of 
100  or  200  yards,  whereas  the  mature  avenue 
effectually  cuts  in  two  the  ground  through  which  it 
runs. 

As  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  the  advantage 
possessed  by  one  system  over  the  other  would 
depend  upon  the  distance  between  the  trees,  and 
the  number  of  rows  in  the  avenue.  If  the  latter 
consist  of  two  rows  on  each  side,  and  the  distance 
between  the  trees  is  not  more  than  30  feet,  the  cost 
would  be  much  about  the  same  in  either  case  ;  but 
if  the  trees  stand  at  wider  distances,  or  only  one 
row  is  planted,  the  guards  are  much  the  cheaper 
form  of  fencing,  if  only  the  minimum  number  of 
trees  are  to  ,  be  planted  which  are  to  stand 
permanently. 

(  But  the  great  advantage  of  enclosing  the 
ground  is,  that  it  enables  the  avenue  proper  to  be 
strengthened,  and  filled  up  during  its  early  growth 
with  a  number  of  trees  and  species  which  serve  to 
embellish  the  ride  or  drive  which  runs  between  it, 
making  it  much  more  attractive,  and  an  orna- 
mental feature  at  a  period  when  it  is  usually  thin 
and  meagre.  In  many  situations,  or  where  the  soil 
is  at  all  shallow  or  poor,  the  avenue  trees  are  all  " 
the  better  for  a  little  nursing  until  they  bave 
attained  the  dtsired  height,  and  with  densely 
foliaged  species  such  as  Beech  or  Lime,  a  little 
side  shade  lightens  their  appearance,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  round-headed  too  early 
in  life.  Of  course,  the  main  object  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  the  necessary  thinning  and 
clearing  out  must  be  done  before  it  is  too  late, 
or  before  damage  has  been  done  to  the  principal 
trees.  If  not,  the  avenue  either  becomes  a  belt, 
or  had  better  be  made  into  one,  on  the  principle 
of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  When  orna- 
mental trees  or  shrubs  have  been  freely  mixed  with 
the  avenue  trees,  there  is  always  the  temptation  to 
defer  this  thinning  out  longer  than  should  be  the 
case,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of 
economy,  the  clasB  of  stuff  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  comparatively  cheap,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  be  crushed  out  or  suppressed  by  the  legiti- 
mate trees1  themselves.  It  may  happen  that  owing 
to  the  failure  of  part  or  all  of  the  trees  intended  for 
the  avenue,  these  accessory  species  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  belt,  or  at  least  into  a  type 
of  avenue  which,  if  of  an  informal  nature,  is  quite 
as  attractive  in  its  way  as  the  more  correct  form. 
The  famous  Beech  "avenue''  at  Sevenoaks  is 
nothing  but  a  drive  through  a  belt  of  trees,  the 
latter  standing  close,  and  at  no  regular  distance 
apart,  and  although  no  avenue  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  it  possesses  far  more  character  and 
beauty  than  many  laid  out  in  a  more  careful  and 
methodical  manner.  A.  C.  Forbes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbech 
Abbey,  Worksop. 
The  Early—Peach -house.  —  The  weather  has 
favoured  the  blossoming  of  the  trees,  'and  as  soon 
as  the  blooms  show  colour  let  the  amount  of 
humidity  of  the  house  be  reduced.  Syringing  being 
not  practiced  in  sunless  weather,  a  slight  syring- 
ing of  the  trees  in  bright  weather  will  assist  in 
dispersing  the  pollen.  Rub  off  the  blooms  on  the 
back  parts  of  shoots  on  wall-trees,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  of  those  on  the  under  side  of  trees 
growing  on  arched  or  other  trellises.  Attend  daily 
lo  the  setting  of  those  more  favourably  situated, 
using  a  soft  brush  or  feather.  Keep  the  house  dry 
and  free  from  moisture  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  until  the  blossoms  are  fertilised.  Ventilate 
freely  on  warm  days,  and  afford  a  small  amount  of 
ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  night  and  day 
till  the  flowers  are  set.  The  borders  should  be 
maintained  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  but  do  not 
flood  the  border  at  this  stage. 

Early  Pot  Fiqs. — The  trees  are  now  at  a  critical 
stage,  and  checks  of  any  kind  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  fruits  reach  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
Walnut,  dropping  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 
A  rise  in  the  temperature  to  60°  at  night,  and  65' 
by  day,  and  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  75°,  will 
maintain  progress  in  the  trees  safely.  Disbudding 
will  soon  become  necessary,  or  crowding  of  the 
shoots  will  occur  later  on  ;  have  an  eye  to  keeping 
the  centres  of  the  crowns  open,  and  remove  or  stop 
gross  shoots  likely  to  rob  the  others  of  their  vigour, 
the  stopping  taking  effect  a  few  joints  beyond  a 
fruit.  With  drainage  in  good  order,  mild  manure 
may  be  afforded  Figs  at  this  stage.  Ventilate  the 
house  when  the  warmth  has'  risen  to  65°,  and 
admit  air  at  all  times  during  mild  weather  in 
small  quantities,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  than 
a  stagnant  state  of  the  air.         , 

Strawberries. — These  plants  may  now  be  intro- 
duced into  any  forcing-houses' that'  have'  been  put 
in  order,  which  are' about'  to  be  forced.  The 
shelves  that  are  situate  near  the  roof  at  the  apex 
of  a 'house,  afford  the  most  suitable  positions  for 
Strawberry-plants  at  this^sieason.  The  plants  are 
benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of  turfy-loam  and 
horsej-droppings,  with  a>  little  soot  added,  removing 
a  layer,  of  the  surface-soil,  and  making  the  whole 
,new  materials 'firm.  It.  will  be  advisable  to  keep  a 
(|uantity  of  bracken  or  dry  litter  in  readiness,  to> 
cover  pot  Strawberries,  if  hard  weather  should 
ensue. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Conservatory. — The  bulk  of  the  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  passing  out  of  flower, 
and  the  plants  should  be  removed,  to  enable  a 
thorough  change  to  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  inmates.  By  raising  the,  temperature  of  the 
house  only  a  few  degrees,  some  of  the  plants  from 
the  stove  maybe  brought  in,  making  a  good  dis- 
play, and  at  the  same  time  rendering  these  plants 
more  serviceable  if  they  should  be  required  for  the 
decoration  of  apartments.  These  consist  of  Poin- 
settias,  Plumbago  rosea,  RoBes,  ■  Begonias  in 
variety,  Eucharis  grandiflora,.  Olivias,  Euphorbias, 
Gesneras,  Eranthemums,  and  mauy  others  to  which 
water  must  be  very  carefully  and  sparingly 
applied.  Other  plants  to  be  made  use  of  are 
Richardias,  Liliums,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and 
Dutch  bulbs,  Acacias,  Azaleas  indica,  mollis,  and 
Ghent ;  Ericas  and  Epacrises,  and  Linums,  which, 
if  thinly  arranged  together  with  foliage  plants  to- 
afford  contrast,  will  make  an  entirely  new  feature. 
Those  who  have  not  grown  retarded  Lilium  Harrisi, 
and  are  expected  to  have  a  good  display  at  Christ- 
mas, should  make  a  note  of  them  for  anotheryear.  A 
quantity  of  bulbs  here  potted  up  the  first  week  in 
September  in  4S's  are  now  about  2J  feet  in  height, 
and  in  full .  bloom  ;  they  were  grown  in  a  cold, 
unheated  pit  until  flower-buds  were  formed,  when 
some  of  them  were  placed  in  a  forcing-house  ;  the 
remainder  are  giving  promise  of  a  succession  of 
bloomduringthemonthof  January.  Retarded  plants- 
of  Spirasa  japonica,  potted  at  the  same  date,  are 
now  past  their  best.  These  succeed  just  as  well 
under  cold  treatment,  and  by  retarding  them  in 
cold  storage,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  by  potting 
them  in  batches,  to  have  a  regular  supply  during 
the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
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General  remarks.  — PropagateChrysauthemums  as 
fast  as  good  cuttiDgs  are  to  be  obtained,  and  remove 
plants  of  which  the  shoots  are  not  on  the  move  to 
an  early  vinery,  l'ut  in  cuttings  of  Salvia  splen- 
J.ns  and  S.  s.  Nana.  Divide  and  pot  up  a  batch 
of  Cannas  in  4S's,  using  rich  sandy  soil,  and  place 
them  in  an  intermediate-house.  Sow  seed  of 
Ehodanthe  in  variety  in  pins  tilled  with  light  soil, 
and  prick-off  the  seedlings  when  they  can  be 
handled.  Sow  seed  in  pots  of  Mignonette  Matchett, 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Godetias  in  variety,  and 
Calliopsis  Drummondi ;  of  these,  about  a  dozen 
seeds  per  pot  (6-inch),  regularly  distributed  on 
the  surface  are  enough.  Plunge  the  pots  in  coal- 
ashes  in  a  cold  pit,  and  afford  protection  in  frosty 
weather.  It  is  surprising  that  more  use  is  not 
made  of  annuals  as  pot-plants  ;  the  plants  being  so 
•easily  grown,  and  for  mixing  in  groups  or  massing 
in  distinct  colours,  they  are  quite  as  effective  as 
many  perennial  plants  which  require  care  all  the 
year  round. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  —  The 
earliest-potted  layers  and  old  plants  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  showing  flower-stems  ;  keep,  therefore,  a 
sharp  look-out  for  aphides,  for  if  these  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  common 
result  is  deformed  flower-buds.  Dip  the  plants  in 
a  weak  mixture  of  tobacco-water  and  soft-soap, 
and  if  the  pots  are  well -filled  with  roots,  afford 
•diluted  manure-water  occasionally,  the  quantity 
being  increased  at  a  later  part  of  the  season. 
Good  ventilation  is  indispensable  for  the  Carna- 
tion, and  it  should  be  afforded  day  and  night,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  a 
minimum  of  50°.  Any  necessary  repotting  may 
be  carried  out  forthwith. 


THE    HARDY    FBUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.;  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet.    ■ 

Cleaning  Fruit  Trees. — Fruit  growers  now  com- 
monly make  it  a  point  of  practice  to  cleanse  fruit 
trees  every  winter,  so  far  as  their  means  allow,  the 
best  time  for  the  operation  being  at  the  finish  of 
the  pruning,  and  previously  to'  forking  the  borders. 
No  cheaper  or  more  efficient  insecticide  exists  than 
the  caustic  soda  mixture  recommended  by  me  in 
•earlier  Calendars.  Unlike  some  other  preparations, 
this  needs  only  to  be  applied  in  tbe  form  of  a  fine 
spray,  for  so  caustic  is  it  that  all  insects  are  at  once 
killed  by  it.  Spraying  should  always  be  carried 
out  in  calm  weather,  in  order  to  prevent  waste. 
The  old-fashioned  whitewashing  of  stems  and 
branches  removed  the  moss  and  lichens,  but  it  had 
not  the  least  effect  on  the  insects.  Freshly-slaked 
•lime  dusted  over  the  trees  when  damp  after  rain  or 
fog  is  more  efficacious,  arid  might  be  used  on 
standard  trees,  as  such  cannot  be  effectively  sprayed 
without  a  spray-pump.  Trees  infested  with  Ameri- 
can blight  should  be  dealt  with  separately,  as 
sprayinghas  no  effect  on  this  species  of  aphis.  In 
dealing  with  it,  first  remove  the  loose  bark  on  the 
infected  branches  and  stems  under  which  the  insect 
breeds  ;  then  with  a  half  worn  out  paint-brush 
apply  the  petroleum  emulsion  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  forced  into  every  hole  and  crevice. 
Ha,ving  done  this  much,  remove  the  soil  down  to 
the  roots,  and  if  the  pest  is  found  to  be  present 
there,  afford  the  soil  over  the  roots  a  mixture  of 
petroleum  in  the  proportion  of  1  fluid  oz.  of  the 
former  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Cover  the  roots 
again  with  fresh  soil. 

Digging. — When  the  pruning,  &c,  are  completed, 
*  let  the  soil  beneath  the  trees  be  lightly  dug,  also 
the  borders  at  the  foot  of  the  fruit-walls,  not  going 
■deeper  than  i  or  5  inches  ;  or  if  roots  are  very 
numerous  and  shallow,  scatter  fresh  soil  over  the 
surface.  Old  mulches  should  be  removed  in  part. 
Mortar-rubble  may  be  spread  over  the  alleys  before 
they  are  dug  if  the  soil  is  retentive. '  Let ithe 
digging  of  plantations  of  bush.fruitsi  be  carriedtfout. 


THE    FLOWEK    GARDEN.      v    r 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Helleborus  niger,  and  its  varieties. — These  useful 
hardy  plants  are  pushing  well  into  flower,  and 
should  be  protected  from  wind  and  rain  whilst  the 
flowers  last.  This  may  be  afforded  •  by  pegging 
down  strips  of  green  scrim'canvas,  keeping'it.well 
up  to  the  neck  of  the  plants,  or  .putting  nand;lights 
over  them,  tilting  these  so  .as  to  .afford  air  at, almost 
ali'tiflsfis.     Any  of  these  plants  which, may  have 


been  lifted  for  forcing  them  into  rlowerrshould  be  - 
hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  and  then  planted  in  a,^ 
partly  shaded  spot  such   as  that  advised  for  hardy 
Ferns  in  a  previous  calendar.     The  roots  revel  in  '■• 
turfy-loam,  leaf-mould,   rotten-manure,  and  sharp 
grit.       Such   plants   should   not   be   disturbed   for 
three  or  four  years.     If  small  pieces  of  the  plants 
are  brown,    split  them  off  and  plant  in  prepared 
borders  ;  they  grow  to  a  useful  size  in  two  or  three 
years.     Seedling  Hellebores  flower  the  third  year 
from  time  of  sowing,  and  these,  if  stored  in  cold 
frames   with    plenty  of   air     in    humid    weatheri 
and  kept  clear  of  decaying  leaves,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  stirred,  and  the  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
kept  fresh  and  clean,  make  good  progress. 

Nymphceas  and  other  Aquatics. — Although  these 
have  long  been  in  a  dormant  state,  it  is  advisable 
when  they  are  grown  in  cement  tanks  to  have  the 
water  at  the  least  1  foot  in  depth  over  the  tubs, 
&c,  in  which  they  are  planted,  or  frost  may  injure 
the  weaker  plants  and  rare  species.  Ice  should 
never  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any  great  thickness  in 
brick  or  slate  tanks,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
walls  bursting,  and  the  ice-sheet  should  be  broken 
up  morning  and  evening. 

Work  in  General,  Walks  and  Drains. — When 
rain-water  cannot  escape  by  means  of  gullies,  grips, 
and  catchpits,  much  injury  is  done  to  the  surface 
of  walks,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of  tbe  gar- 
dener or  his  subordinate  to  see  that  all  these  means 
of  exit  are  put  in  workable  order  from  time  to 
time,  it  being  especially  necessary  to  keep  catch- 
pits  clear  of  sedimentary  matter,  and  the  gratings 
clear.  Apply  aiother  dressing  of  weed- killer  or 
common  salt  to  walks  upon  which  moss  or  Liver- 
wort are  troublesome,  choosing  a  time  when  there 
i3  a  prospect  of  fine  weather  ruling.  Turfing  and 
ground-work  of  all  sorts  should  be  carried  out  dili- 
gently,  and  when  relaying  turf  be  very  particular 
to  get  a  smooth  and  even  surface  on  which  to 
lay  it,  using  the  levelling  rods  and  plummet- 
level  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy,  whether  of  dead 
or  hanging  levels.  The  work  is  always  better  accom- 
plished if  the  ground  is  dug  over  after  having  been 
stripped  of  the  turf.  Turf  may  be  cut  in  strips 
1  foot  wide  by  3  feet  long,  or  in  1  foot  squares.  It 
should  be  stacked  at  various  points  convenient  to 
the  work.  In  wet  weather  the  turf -layer  should 
stand  on  the  turf  and  face  the  bare  ground.  Let 
the  grass  be  made  firm  with  "beaters,"  and  finally 
roll  it  well  in  various  directions. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YnoVo,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W.  '    ' 

A  retrospect. — On  looking  backwards,  the  culti- 
vator finds  that  he  has  little  reason  to  lay  the 
blame  of  any  failures  that  he  may  have  had  to 
deplore  to  the  weather  ;  not  that  the  latter  has 
been  perfect  in  regard  to  the  important  item  sun- 
light, for  the  summer  was  far  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  1899.  •  The  winter  was,  however,  com- 
paratively mild,  free  from  fogs  of  any  long  duration, 
with  cold,  searching  winds  ;  but  the  employment 
of  artificial  heat  was  not  excessive.  Artificial  heat, 
as  most' of  us  know,  is  the  bane  of  the  Orchid 
cultivator  when  it  has  to  be  largely  made 
use  of,  wnich  is  a  reason  that  a  mild  season, 
though  bad  in  some  directions  for  the  plants, 
is  good  for  them  taking  natural  rest.  The 
spring  was  late,  but  not  unfavourable.  Spring- 
flowering  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias  were  late  in  bloom- 
ing,  but  the  quality  of  the  bloom  was  very  good. 
The  plants  were  also  late  in  commencing  to  grow, 
but  owing  to  the  favourable  autumn  and  early 
winter  months  progress  was  very  satisfactory. 
June  and  August  were  the  worst  months,  the  wea- 
ther being  generally  dull,  with  a  period  extremely 
warm  during  June.  Dendrobiums  that  make  their 
growth  during  these  months  suffered  the  most,  the 
great  sunheat  inducing  growth,  which  failed  to 
mature*  under  tbe  subsequent  dull  conditions. 
During  Jjil'y  cool  Orchids  had  a  trying  time,  the 
extremely.high, temperature  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine causing  a  weakening  of  the  plants.  They 
have  now  greatly  recovered  their  health. 

Insect  pests. — Thanks  to  the  remedies  now  pro- 
curable, '*>«  gardener  can  readily  keep  insects  in 
check  without  injury  to  the  plants  infested. 
'  Scale  of  various  sp«i»s  are  the  most  diffictrit 
to  destroy,  but  even  these  may  be  kept 
under.  The  Cattleya  -  fly  succumb"  to  fre- 
quent mild  fumigations    whilst  in   the .  fly   stage,  ; 


but  when  4b- the  grub  or  egg  stage,  nothing  but 
hand-picking,  is  of  any  ,,1186.  ,  The  tiny  grub  that 
infests  Cattleya-roots  was  atone  time  much  dreaded, 
but  further  knowledge  of  its  habit  proves  that  it 
causes  nothing  more  than  a  blemish.  During  the 
winter,  when  little  work  beyond  cleaning  the  plants 
is  engaged  in,  all  tuberculated  parts  of  the  roots 
should  be  examined,  and  the  living  grubs  destroyed 
with  a  knife-point.  The  insect  which  infests  the 
swelling  growths  must,  I  think,  be  of  a  different 
type,  for  although  we"  have 'ample  evidence  here  of 
the  one  which  infests  the  roots,  in  no  instance  have 
the  growths  been  affected.  The  Dendrobiuni- beetle, 
fortunately,  has  not  become  common  property,  its 
destruction  with  that  of  the  plants  infested  having 
been  promptly  carried  out  by  the  possessors.  All 
available  time,  should  be  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
plants,  ao  t,hat  wberr  potting  and  other  work 
engages  attention,  the  plants  will  not  suffer. 

Bletia  hyqcinthina.^-This  useful  inmate  of  the 
hot-house  is  now  pushing  its  growths  through  the 
Boil,  and  if  more  pot- room  is  needed,  repotting  may 
be  carried  out  forthwlbbv  The  clumps  Bhould  be 
planted  in  pots  half;  filled  with  drainage,  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  one-third  peat,  one-third  of  turfy 
loam,  and  one-third  of  chopped  moss,  sand,  and 
dried  pulverised  cow-dung.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
light,  cool  position,  and  afford  no  water,  excepting 
to  keep  the  surface  moist,  until  the  flower-spikes 
appear  in  the  young  growths. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  CHAPMAN,'Gardener  to  Captain'  Holford,  Weatonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  . '  q 

Forcing  Potatos. — The  Potato-sets  having  been 
placed  in  warmth  to  sprout,  the  gardener  should 
prepare  hiB  frames  or  other  contrivancea  in  which 
forcing  will  be  carried  out.  If  only  a  few  dishes 
are  needed  pots  are  the  best,  and  even  if  frames 
are  used  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  a  few  sets  may 
be  planted  in  pots  at  the  same  time,  the  produce 
from  which  will  be  a  little  in  advance  in  point  of 
time  of  the  others.  The  beBt  results  are  obtained 
from  hot- water  pits,  it  being  difficult  to  maintain  a 
steady  warmth  of  GUMn  the  months  of  February 
and  March  with  leaves  and  litter  alone.  If  heat  is 
obtained  from  fermented  materials,  loamy  soil  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  to 
become  wanned  before  the  sets  are  planted.  In 
filling  the  p(t  or  frame,  sufficient  materials  should 
be  placed  therein  to  bring  the  surface  of  the 
soil  about  1'  foot  distant  from  the  lights,  which 
will  in  course  of  time  sink  to  18  inches.  The 
sets  may  be  put  3  inches  deep  at  1  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  latter  should  be  1-J  ft.  apart. 
Afford  enough  water  to ,  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  state,  but  much  moisture  tends  to  cool' the 
bed  and' hinder  progress."  If  flowerpots  be  used 
let  them  be  10  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  partly 
fill  them  with  compost,  addipg  rnore  soil  when 
moulding-up  becomes  necessary.,  Not  more  than 
three  sets  should  be  placed "in  the  smaller  size,  and 
forir  in  the  larger  one,  and  these  should  be  well 
drained.         < 

The  Mushroom-house.  —  Whilst  mild  weather 
continues,  artificial  heat  will  scarcely  be  necessary, 
only  j  ust  keeping  up  a  warmth  of  55°  to  60".  If 
the  MushroomB  turn  black,  the  degree  of  warmth 
and  the-Bumidity  ©f  the  house  irilUst  be  reduced. 
If  the  house  should  at  any  time  get  too  warm, 
cover  the  hot-water  pipes  with  mats.  A  steamy 
atmosphere  discolours,  and  a  hot  or  dry  one  shrivels 
up  the  young  Mushrooms. 

Carrots. — A  small  sowing  should  be  made  infa 
hotbed  in  a  frame,  using  in  the  construction  of  the 
bed  a  small  quantity  of  litter  and  tree-leaves,  lh 
the'  proportion' of  >  three-quarters  of  the  former  to 
one-quarter  of  the  latter)  well  firming  the  materials 
,a  week  or  so  before  sowing  ,  the  seed.  It  need 
not  be  more  than  2J  feet  in  depth.  Carrots  and 
Radishes  may  be  sown  together,  but  it  is  better, -tor, 
keep  them  apart.  ,  I  know  of  no  better  variety  than 
Parisian  Forcing  for  this' sowing.  >•  The  rows  should 
be  9  inches  apart,  and  the 'seed  sbwh  moderately 
thickly.  '   !'      •''•'' 

French  Beans. — The  plants  raised  in  October  are' 
now  in  bearing. ,  Later  sowings  should  be  afforded 
occasionally  liquid-manure.  If  the  points  of  the 
stems  are  not,  as  yet  nipped  out,  let  this  beper- 
forined  forthwith,  and  fnake  fresh  sowings  at  fort- 
nightly intervals  in  a  temperature'of  70°.  •  '  The 
plants  when  riot  in  bloom  must  be  diligently  syringed 
dai}y,' or; red:spider  will  ruin  them.  '"'!;•(       r  •    ' 
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SALES  FOR   THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 

MONDAY,  Dei-.  31— Dutch  Bulbs,  Roies,  &c,  at  Piotheroe 
and  Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  2.- Japanese  Lilies,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Conti- 
nental Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Jan.  4  —Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses, 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  Ac,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 26T. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— December  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  53' ;  Min.  47°. 

December  27 — mild,  rainy. 
Pp.ovince8.  —  December  26  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.    50°,    South- 
west Counties  ;  Min.,  40°,  North-east  Scotland. 


The  last  year  of  the  century  has 
1900.  not,  so  far  as  horticulture  is  con- 
cerned, been  very  remarkable.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  quiet,  steady  work,  rather 
than  one  of  spasmodic  energy.  Taken  for  all 
in  all,  the  weather,  though  very  variable, 
has  been  favourable  for  garden  operations, 
and  the  garden  crops  have  been  generally 
good.  The  prolonged  dry  summer,  coming 
in  succession  to  two  or  three  others  of  like 
nature,  will  no  doubt  afl'ect  tree-vegetation, 
and  we  shall  hear — nay,  we  do  already — of 
trees  dyiDg  in  what  seems  a  mysterious 
manner,  but  whose  death  is  doubtless  in  many 
cases  attributable  to  the  succession  of  dry 
summers.  The  fruit  crop  was  extraordinarily 
abundant,  and  the  quality  was  good.  A  violent 
storm  in  the  south  did  much  injury,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  mischief  was  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  area,  and  did  not  materially 
affect  the  crop  as  a  whole.  In  late  June  the 
Strawberries  near  London  were  much  damaged 
by  rain. 

Exhibitions  were  as  numerous  and  as  well 
maintained  as  ever.  The  great  Paris  Exhibition, 
like  its  predecessors,  was  not  very  remarkable 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  very  few 
British  exhibitors  cared  to  enter  the  lists.  At 
home  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  been  very  successful, 
and  the  Temple  Show,  like  the  great  Fruit 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  suffered  -no  dimi- 
nution in  extent  or  interest.  The  exhibition  of 
Sweet  Peas  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  a  novelty, 
and  did  good  by  enabling  the  experts  to  group 
the  vast  number  of  varieties  into  sections, 
according  to  colour.  Possibly  it  may  do  further 
good  by  inducing  growers  to  discard  vaiieties 
that  are  in  any  way  inferior.  Another  point 
brought  out  was  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  as  an  exhibition  flower.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  effected 
much  good  by  educating  the  more  rigid  florists, 
and  inducing  them  to  develop  a  less  formal  and 
more  beautiful  type  of  flower,  and  also  in 
promoting  a  more  tasteful  style  of  exhibiting 
them. 

The  most  pressing  need,  so  far  as  exhibitions 
in  the  metropolis  are  concerned,  is  the  establish- 
ment in  a  suitable  situation  of  a  horticultural 
institute,  with  an  exhibition  hall  to  replace 
the  present  make-shift  arrangements.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  see  at  present  no  prospect  of 
realising  this  dream. 

The  Chiswick  trials  have  been  subjected  to 
adverse  criticism,  partly  from  a  misapprehension 
as  to  their  real  nature  and  object,  partly  from 
causes  that  might  easily  be  remedied.  They 
cannot  and  need  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  far  more  extensive  trials  conducted  by  the 
growers  for  their  own  purposes.  They  may, 
however,  do  great  good  by  settling  nomen- 
clature, clearing  up  synonymy,  and  obviating 
the  employment  of  two  names  for  one  thing. 
A  type  collection  of  the  best  varieties  for 
particular  purposes  would  be  most  convenient 
for  reference,  and  would  reduce  to  their  true 


value  many  of  the  infinitesimal  shade3  of 
difference  now  existing  between  varieties  which 
are  too  much  alike.  As  the  lease  of  the 
Chiswick  Garden  has  still  some  twenty  years  to 
run,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  expedient,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  incur  the  formidable 
risk  and  cost  of  establishing  a  new  garden 
elsewhere,  particularly  when  other  matters  are 
of  more  pressing  consequence. 

The  sale  of  poisons  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses has  excited  much  discussion,  especially 
among  members  of  the  trade,  and  attempts  are 
being  made  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  at 
present  attend  the  sale  or  the  purchase  of  these 
substances.  The  pharmacist  who  deals  in  grains 
is  tied  down  by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  ;  but  the 
ironmonger,  the  grocer,  or  the  oilman  can  deal 
with  these  substances  by  the  hundredweight 
without  any  let  or  hindrance.  The  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  insisting  on 
precautions  similar  to  those  now  incumbent  on 
the  druggist  being  extended  without  exception, 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  dealers  who  handle  these 
dangerous  substances.  We  have  ourselves 
bought,  or  caused  to  be  bought,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  from  seed  establishments  poison 
enough  to  destroy  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons without  any  inquiry  being  made,  whilst 
the  containing  packages  had  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
their  contents.  As  spraying  is  likely  to 
come  more  and  more  into  use,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  necessary  that  every  reasonable 
precaution  be  taken  in  the  sale  of  such  goods, 
and  this,  we  believe,  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
proposed  new  Bill.  If  so,  and  there  is  no 
monopoly  in  favour  of  one  set  of  dealers, 
neither  the  horticulturists  nor  the  public  will 
have  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

The  obituary  list  is  heavy,  both  numerically 
and  intrinsically,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  names.  R  D.  Blackmore  was  as 
•distinguished  as  a  pomologist  as  he  was  as  a 
novelist  ;  true  he  did  not  publish  much  in  his 
own  name,  but  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
this  Journal,  and  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg's 
Fruit  Manual  bears  emphatic  witness  to  his 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  will  be  remembered  for 
his  successful  attempts  to  establish  vineyards  in 
Wales.  Benjamin  Cant  is  a  name  honoured 
by  all  rosarians,  the  prizes  he  won  are 
numbered  by  thousands,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  contributed  anything  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession.  The  name  of 
Gater  is  also  held  in  honour  by  rosarians, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  exhi- 
bition-tent are  recorded  of  him;  Dahlia  growers 
will  lament  the  loss  of  William  Dodds,  better 
known  a  few  years  ago  than  lately.  In  T.  B. 
Haywood  we  have  lost  an  earnestand  thoughtful 
amateur,  who  in  various  ways  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  horticulture  ;  his  address 
at  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference  at  Chiswick 
some  years  since  revealed  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  horticulture  and  their  application 
which  came  as  a  surprise,  even  to  his  friends. 
E.  J.  Lowe  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and 
very  varied  attainments,  best  known,  to  horti- 
culturists by  his  labours  among  Ferns.  Sir 
John  Lawes  is  most  apjjreeiated  by  agri- 
culturists, but  the  value  of  his  unparalleled 
labours  at  Rothamsted  will  be  experienced  in 
horticulture,  as  the  lessons  they  convey  are,  in 
their  degree,  as  important  to  the  gardener  as 
to  the  farmer.  John  Laino  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  Begonias  last,  but  the  improvement 
of  these  plants  by  no  means  constitutes  his  only 
claim  to  remembrance. 


In  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Munches,  we  have  lost 
not  only  an  old  correspondent,  but  an  amateur 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  trees. 

Lord  Penzance  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  Horticultural  world  for  his  experiments  with 
the  Sweet  Briar,  which  will  constitute  a  more 
fragrant  reminiscence  than  the  law  will  afford. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  G.  J.  Symons,  who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  working  life  to  the 
investigation  of  meteorological  problems,  and 
especially  of  the  rainfall.      „ 

Among  our  foreign  friends  we  have  to  lament 
the  death  of  M.  A.  de  la  Devansaye,  of 
Edward  PiNAERT,  and  H.  J.  Van  Htjlle, 
three  men  who,  in  various  ways,  have  made 
their  mark  in  horticulture. 

We  have  named  a  few  representative  men 
whose  loss  constitutes  a  severe  privation  to 
horticulture.  While  honouring  their  memory, 
we  have  full  confidence  that  they  will  find 
successors  to  carry  on  their  work  and  profit  by 
their  example. 

"The  work  goes  bravely  on,"  in  spite  of  the 
gaps  made  in  our  ranks.  This  is  shown  in  many 
ways,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  literature  of 
our  craft,  which  shows  no  signs  of  diminution. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  .volumes,  on.  gardening, 
especially  on  what  we  may  call  popular  garden- 
ing, is  astonishing,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  such  productions  is  no  less  remark- 
able. Some  of  -these  hooks  are  clearly  of  an 
ephemeral  character  ;  butthey  give  pleasure  to 
the  public,  and  do  indirect  good  to  horticulture. 
Of  more  lasting  and  substantial  value  are  such 
books  as  the  supplementary  volume  of  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary,  the  new  editions  of  Thomp- 
son's Gardeners'  Assistant,  Veitch's  Manual  of 
Conifers,  Mawson'n  Art  and  Craft  of  Qarden- 
Makiiuj,  and  Bailey's  Encyclopaedia  of  American- 
Horticulture  -  a  work,  mutatis  mutandis,  as 
valuable  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

And  so  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  are, 
so  far  as  all  horticultural  matters  are  concerned, 
much  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  our  predecessors  were  at  its  com- 
mencement. It  rests  with  us  and  with  our 
successors  to  emphasise  this  state  of  affairs, 
and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  that  the 
twentieth  century  shall  also  be  one  of  such 
improvement  and  progress  that  at  its  termina- 
tion the  chronicler  may  be  able  to  point  to  a 
still  higher  phase  of  evolution. 


*»*  Our  Almanac  — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1901.  In  order  to  make,  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  wc  shall  be  obliged 
if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  allied 
societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  fur  the  coming. 
year.     , 

"A  Contents-Subject  Index  to  General 
and  Periodic  Literature"  (by  a.  Cotgreave, 
F.K.Hist.Soc). —  l'his  «ork  is  dtdicatel  to  Mr.  J. 
Passmore  Edwards,  whose  portrait  faces  the 
title- page.  A  work  of  this  kind,  in  whatever 
manner  it  be  compiled,  is  ture  to  be  of  value.  A 
huudred  thousuid  references  i»  a  goodly  number, 
but  many  hundred  th<  u-ands  more  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  index  anything  like  complete, 
selection  and  elimination  inust  therefore  have 
been  adopted  by  the  compiler,  but  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  selection  was  made  is  not  obvious.  For 
instance,  uuder  "Gardening"  we  find  a  reference 
to  "garden  pots"  iu  Cassell's  Gardening,  1S84-6, 
but  few  other  reference  to  that  encyclopaidic  publi- 
cation. The  references  under  "  Botany  "  are  still 
more  puzzling.     A  few   separate   books  are  men- 
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tioned,  and  numerous  references  to  periodical 
literature  are  given  ;  but  oue  fails  to  see  why  many 
equally  and  generally  much  more  important  publica- 
tions are  passed  over,  and  wbat  is  the  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  those  which  are  recorded.  All  that  is  told 
of  the  Linnean  Society  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
respectively  is  in  the  shape  of  a  reference  to 
Darwin's  Life  and  Letters.  In  an  appendix  a 
list  of  books  on  various  subjects  is  given.  Here 
again  the  selection  of  books  under  the  head  of 
"Botany"  is  as  curious  as  it  is  inadequate.  In 
this  paragraph  is  one  of  the  very  few  printers' 
errors  we  have  discovered — Dr.  Vines  is  here 
called  Sir  H.  Vines.  In  "the  list  of  works  of 
bibliography,''  we  do  not  find  mentioned  Mr. 
Jackson's  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany,  nor  the 
same  author's  Bibliography  of  Vegetable  Technology, 
nor  even  Pritzel's  Thesaurus.  Criticism  of  this 
kind  is  easy,  but  the  compilation  of  so  vast  a 
series  of  references  must  have  involved  very  great 
labour,  so  that  in  spite  of  its  inevitable  defects  it 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student. 

Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  Hor- 
ticultural SOCIETY.— After  ten  years  devoted 
service  Mr.  Roupell  finds  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  honorary  secretaryship  of  this  society.  Under 
his  management  a  series  of  exceptionally  fine  shows 
have  been  organised,  large  amounts  of  prize  money 
have  been  punctually  paid,  and  in  each  year  there 
has  been  a  balance  in  hand.  The-  committee  in 
recognition  of  these  services  are  desirous  of  pre- 
senting Mr.  Roupell  with  a  substantial  token  of 
their  gratitude,  towards  which  the  assistance  of 
lovers  of  horticulture  in  the  district  is  requested. 
Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  N.  Sherwood,  Esq,, 
Dunedin,  Streatham  HuT,  8.W.  The  assistant- 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Wright,  43,  Barcombe  Avenue, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Philip  Crowley 
necessitates  the  election  of  a  Chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  felt  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  gentleman 
selected  should  be  one  not  directly  connected  with 
commercial  horticulture. 

"Flora  of  Tropical  Africa."  — The  third 
part  completing  the  fifth  volume  of  this  work  has 
just  been  issued.  It  contains  the  Labiatse  elabo- 
rated by  Mr.  Baker,  and  sundry  addenda.  Much 
light  is  thrown  in  the  preface  on  the  cause  of  the 
vexatious  delays  in  the  publication  of  *his  impor- 
tant work.  "The  present  volume,"  -sayB  the 
editor,  "  was  ready  for  4he  -press  4it  the  beginning 
of  1898.  The  inconvenience  of  the  delay  in  publi- 
cation is  obvious.  The  contributors  see  other 
writers  secure  the  priority  of  their  work,  while 
the  manuscript  has  continually  to  be  rewritten  to 
incorporate  what  has  been  published  while  it  is 
waiting  for  the  printer.  For  all  this  I  am  in  no 
way  responsible.  I  prepare  the  work,  but  over 
printing  and  publication  I  have  not  the  slightest 
control;  and  as  no  lets  than  five  government  de- 
partments have  a  say  in  the  matter,  the  task  of 
getting  them  into  line  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty. 
A  tire  which  took  place  at  the  printers  in  December 
of  last  year  was  a  further  impediment  ;  fortu- 
nately, however,  most  of  the  manuscript  was 
recovered  eventually  from  the  ruins.  Three  more 
volumes  will  complete  the  work  as  originally 
planned.  Their  preparation  presents  no  inherent 
difficulty,  but  their  fate  lifs  on  the  lap  of  the 
gods." 

Water-cress  Cooked.— Mr.  A.  H.  Tyrrell, 
writing  in  the  Garden,  advocates  the  use  of  Water- 
cress cooked  as  Spinach,  than  which  it  is  stated  to 
be  much  more  delicate.  The  leaflets  should  be 
picked  off,  boiled  like  Spinach,  and  rubbed  through 
a  wire  sieve.  It  can  be  served  like  Spinach  for 
dinner,  with  fried  sippets  or  poached  eggs  ;  while 
for  breakfast  it  forms  an  excellent  mat  on  which  to 
lay  broiled  kidneys,  a  savoury  omelette,  angels  on 
horseback  (rolls  of  broiled  bacon  with  an  oyster 
within  each),  grilled  chicken,  &c.  What  a  tempting 
menu] 


"Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac  (Vinton 
&  Co.). — ThiB  publication  is  compiled  for  the 
special  benefit  of  stock  and  horse-breeders,  and 
contains  much  information  of  great  value  to  them. 
In  an  article  on  the  supposed  influence  of  a  first 
sire,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  denies  the  hybrid  origin  of 
the  so-called  "hare-rabbits."  In  every  particular 
this  animal  is  a  rabbit,  and  not  a  hybrid  hare. 
Hare-rabbits  are  merely  large  rabbits,  selected  so 
as  to  breed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  colour  of 
hares.  In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Teoetmeiek 
alludes  to  the  experiments  made  by  himself  and 
others  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  "  telegony, "  or 
the  supposed  influence  of  a  first  sire  on  the  offspring 
from  a  subsequent  union  where  the  male  parent 
was  different  from  the  first.  These  experiments 
were  purely  negative  in  their  results,  and  lead  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  to  say  that  telegony  does  not  exist. 

The  Seychelles. — Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
given  his  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  a  botanic 
station  in  the  Seychelles,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  will  be  started 
on  the  first  day  of  the  coming  century.  Some 
people  have  actually  assigned  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  the  Aldabra  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  now  famous  for  little  else  than  the  gigantic 
land  tortoises,  of  which  eo  many  have  been  sent  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  Every  des- 
cription of  plant  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  slightest 
economic  value  will  be  obtained  from  other 
countries,  and  the  treatment  of  the  soil  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  experiments.  The 
islands  are  in  direct  communication  by  steamer 
with  Colombo,  Mauritius,  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and 
Bombay,  a  factor  which  is  likely  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  their  internal 
resources.  Our  contemporary,  the  Daily  yews, 
overlooks  the  famous  double  Cocoa-nut,  around 
which  so  many  legends  have  collected,  the  most 
fantastic  being  the  theory  of  the  late  Gen.  Gordon 
above  alluded  to,  that  this  was  the  forbidden  fruit. 

The  Californian  Vintage  of  1900.— We 
learn  through  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  that  the  estimated  production  of  wine 
in  the  State  of  California  for  the  present  year  is 
between  13,500,000  and  15,000,000  gallons  of  dry 
wine,  and  7,000,000  gallons  of  «weet  wine.  The 
reader  will  doubtless  have  observed  that  the  vintage 
'  of  Europe  is  placed  at  an  enormously  high  figure. 

Import  Duties  on  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables in  Nicaragua.  —  At  the  ports  of  The 
Bluff  and  Cap  Gracias  a  Dios  the  import  duties 
have  been  reduced  one  quarter  on  Onions,  Leeks, 
preserved  fruits,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
Potatos. 

Eradicating  Opuntias.— M.  CharlesPatin, 
of  Brussels,  sends  us  a  note,  the  French  version  of 
which  appeared  in  La  Belgique  Coloniale,  on  "  The 
Eradication  of  Opuntias,"  which,  says  he,  "though 
considered  a  nuisance  by  tropical  agriculturists, 
have  lately  been  in  several  quarters  recommended 
as  useful  in  checking  fires.  It  has  for  long  been 
thought  that  the  Opuntia  used  in  Colombia  for 
hedges  is  incombustible.  The  origin  of  this  mistake, 
that  is  made  by  many,  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
being  subjected  to  the  flames  the  plant  appears  to 
have  preserved  its  vitality,  and  it  remains  standing. 
The  explanation  is  easy  :  the  flame  enwraps  the 
plant,  and  leaves  it  apparently  intact,  but  the 
heat  affects  the  tissues,  especially  of  its  younger 
parts,  fermentation  is  set  up,  then  decompo- 
sition, and  the  death  of  the  plant.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  means  of  economically  eradicating 
the  Opuntias  is  by  fire,  the  method  most  usually 
preferred  in  Colombia.  Isolated  specimens  are 
easily  destroyed  by  piling  round  them  some  dried 
plants,  and  setting  fire  to  these.  But  for  large 
clumps  the  following  plan  should  be  pursued  :  in 
the  rainy  season  plant  round  the  clumps  busby 
lianas  having  a  dense  foliage,  Dalichos,  for 
example  ;  these  lianas,  planted  in  such  quantities 


that  they  entirely  cover  the  Opuntias,  are  cut 
down  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  burnt  when 
dried.  This  causes  most  of  the  Opuntias  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  when  the 
succeeding  rains  have  caused  the  lianas  to  grow 
again.  Afterwards  the  ground  can  be  used  as 
pasturage,  and  if  some  shoots  of  Opuntia  hava 
partly  escaped  the  fire  and  grow  again,  they  ar« 
easily  removed  by  burning  them  a  third  time, 
using  the  same  Dolichos,  which  will  again  grow 
over  them.  If  the  grounds  are  to  be  made  into 
meadow-land — and  for  this  Buch  fields  are  well 
suited— it  is  advisable,  after  the  first  firing,  to  bow 
the  spaces  free  from  Opuntia  with  Panicum  altissi- 
mum,  which,  in  Opuntia-infested  lands,  is  the  grass 
which  grows  best,  and  forms,  at  but  small  expense, 
meadow  -  land  excellent  in  quality  and  easily 
maintained." 

Mr.  J.  H.  KRELAGE,  od  his  retirement  froia 
the  presidency  of  the  General  Bulb-Culture  Society 
of  Haarlem,  which  office  he  has  uninterruptedly 
held  for  forty  years,  was  presented  by  the  members 
with  a  magnificent  life-sized  portrait,  painted  by 
the  renowned  Dutch  artist  Haverman.  Tke 
society,  when  started  in  1860,  consisted  of  nearly 
200  members,  and  now  it  has  about  2,000  membera, 
all  interested  in  bulb-culture,  and  twenty-eigbt 
local  sections  in  the  bulb  districts.  The  president- 
elect is  Mr.  J.  H.  Wentholt. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Apple  Kuhlan  der  Guldekli.^:,  Wiener  Ulustrirle  Garten 
Zeititwj,  December. 

Cypripedium     villosum     dutlo  -  vittatum,     Gartenjlom, 
December. 

Dioscorea    Faroesii,   R'.r.ic  Horti'oU,   December  36.  — A 
Chinese  edible  tuber. 

Gailxardia  aristata,  Mevhans'  Monthly,  December. 

Raphiolkpis  Delacouri  x,  Reoui:  llorticole,  December  I. 
—A  croai  between  K.  indica  and  R.  ovata.     Iloweia  ro»- 
colouted. 

Rose  Soleil  d'Or,  Rosen  Zeitung,  November. 


PENDULOUS   TREES. 

Weeping  trees,  such  as  that  of  which  we 
give  a  figure  from  Messrs.  Smith's  nursery 
at  Worcester  (see  Supplementary  Illustration), 
are  always  striking,  not  unfrequently  highly 
decorative,  but  sometimes  merely  quaint 
or  odd.  The  Weeping  Birch  and  the  Weep- 
ing Willow  are  models  of  elegance  ;  the 
Weeping  Spruce,  or  thai  form  of  it  kndwn  as 
menstrosa,  is  an  exemplification  of  all  that  is 
grotesque.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Cupressus 
funebris  and  C.  Nootkatensis  (Thuiopsis 
borealis  of  gardens),  the  main  stem  is  erect, 
and  only  the  ultimate  branches  are  pendulous. 
In  one  form  of  the  common  Spruce  the  general 
shape  of  the  tree  is  columnar,  the  upper 
branches  being  erect  and  closely  pressed  vtp 
against  the  stem,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
bent  downwards  and  equally  appressed  to  the 
main  trunk.  Now,  what  can  be  the  cause  of  se 
diametrically  opposite  a  condition  of  affairs  is 
the  same  tree  ? 

These  variations  in  the  phenomena  witnessed 
do  indeed  render  their  explanation  very  difficult. 
We  might  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the 
leaves  had  something  to  do  with  the  downward 
direction  of  the  branches,  or  that  the  recurved 
twigs  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  rain- drops 
to  the  roots  ;  or  we  might  attempt  to  conceal 
our  ignorance  by  saying  that  it  was  due  to  gravi- 
tation or  geotiopism,  or  "  apo-geotropism,' 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  even  supposing 
these  Gra-co-Latin  words  conveyed  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  they  would  not  and  do  not 
account  for  all  the  conditions.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  find  weeping  trees,  but 
gravity  and  geotropism  are  universal  pheno- 
mena.    The    weeping    Chrysanthemum    showa 
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before  a  ecentv  meeting  Jof  he  Scientific 
Committee7ofJthe  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  the  first  of  its  kind '  that  has  been 
seen  or  recorded.  How  and  why  did  it 
arise  1  We  must  be  humble,  and  say  we  do 
not  know.  »' 

Regarded  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
we  may  mention,'  in  addition  to  those  above 
named,  as  specially  worthy  of  attention  Thuya 
filifera  of  gardens,  the  weeping"form  of  Cupressus 
pistfera  ;  the'  weeping  Larch,  of  which  a  fine 
specimen  from  Messrs.'  Young's  nursery  at 
Mflford  was  illustrated  '  in  our  columns  on 
April  7,  1888  ;  the  pendulous  Sophora  is  also 
very  characteristic,  and,  if  not  overdone,  is 
very  effective  on  lawns.  The  weeping  form 
of  the  common  Mountain  Ash  is  too  straggling 
to  be  considered  ornamental,  but,  as  a  curiosity, 
it  may  be  used  with  discretion.  Weeping 
Ashes,  Willows,  Birches,  Poplars,  and  Elms, 
ar^;  favourite  subjects  for  the  adornment  of 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  the  pendulous 
Laburnum  is  less  'commonly  met  with.  No 
one  who  has  seeri  the  'gigantic  Beech  at  Mr. 
An'thony  Watefer"s,  or 'that  at'  Messrs.  Smith's 
nursery  at  Worcester,  is'  likely  to  forget  their 
impressive  appearance. '' 

To  show  how  apparently  capricious  this  weep- 
ing tendency  is,  we  may  extract  the  following 
passages  from  Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals 
and  Plants: — 

','  The  weeping  or  pendulous  growth  of  trees  is 
strongly  inherited  in  some  cases,  and,  without  any 
assignable  reason,  feebly  in  other  cases.  I  have 
selected  this  character  as  an  instance  of  capricions 
inheritance,  because  it  is  certainly  not  proper  to' 
the , parent-specie's,  ahrl  because,  both  sexes  being 
borne  on  the  same  tree,  both  tend  to  transmit  the 
same  character.  Even  supposing  that  there  may 
have  been  in  some  instances  crossing  with  adjoining 
trees  of  the  same  species,  it  is  not  probable  that 
all  'the  seedlings  would  have  been  thus  affected. 
At  Moccas  Court' there  is  a  famous  Weeping  Oak  ; 
many  of  its  branches  "are  30  feet  long,  and  no 
thifcker  in  any  part  of  this  length  than  a  common 
rope."  This  tree' transmits'  its  weeping  character, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degfee,'  ;to  all'-  its  seedlings  ; 
sorAeof  the  young  Oa'ks'being  so" flexible  that  they 
have  to  be  supported  by  props/mothers  not  showing 
the,  weeping  tendency 'till  aboui'twenty  years  old. 
Mr.  Rivers  fertilised,  as  he  informs  me,  the  flowers 
of  a  new  Belgian  Weeping  Thorn  (Crataegus  oxya- 
cantha)  with  pollen  from,  a  crimson  not-weepiDg 
variety,  and  three  young;  trees,  "now  six  or  seven 
years  old,  show  a  decided  tendency  to  be  pendulous. 
but  as  yet  are  not  so  much  so  as  the  mother  plant'." 
According  to  Mr.  MacNab,  seedlings  from  a  magni- 
ficent Weeping  Birch '(Beiiula 'alba),  ia  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh,  grew  for  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  years  upright,  but  then-  all  became  weepers 
like  their  parent.  A  Peach  ifeitk  pendulous  branches, 
like  those  of  the  Weeping  lYillow,  has  been  found 
capable  of  propagation  by 'seed.  Lastly,  a  weeping 
and.  almost  prostrate"  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  was 
found  in  a  hedge1  in'  Shropshire  ;'  it  was  a  male, 
but  one  branch  bore  female  flowers,  and  produced 
berries — these,  ibeing  sown,  produced  seventeen 
trees,  all  of  which  had .  exactly  the  same  peculiar 
habit  with  the  parent-tree. 

These  facts,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  it  probable  that  a 
pendulous  habit  would  in  all  cases  be  strictly 
inherited.  But  let  us  look  to  the  other  side.  Mr. 
MacNab  sowed  seeds  of  the  Weeping  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatiea),  but  succeeded  in  raising  only  common 
Beeches.  Mr.  Rivers,  at  my  request,  raised  a 
number  of  seedlings  from  three  distinct  varieties 
of  Weeping  Elm,  ahd '  at  .least  one  6f  the  parent- 
trees  was  so  '  situated  that  it  'could  hot  have  bee>i ' 
crossed  by  any  other  !  Elpfy^but  none  of  the  young 
trees,  now  about  afoot  or  two  in  height,  show  the 
least  signs  of  weeping.   ;Mr.  Rivers  formerly  sowed 


above  50,000  seeds  of  the  Weeping  Ash  (Fraxinus 
excelsior),  and  not  a  single  seedling  was  in  the 
least  degree  pendulous.  In  Germany,  M.  Boach- 
meyer  raised  a  thousand  seedlings  with  the  same 
result.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Chel- 
sea Botanic  Garden,  by  sowing  seed  from  a  Weep- 
ing Ash,  which  was  found  before  the  year  1780,  in 


to  me  by  Mr.  Rivers,  which  shows  how  capricious 
is  the  inheritance  of  a  pendulous  habit,  is  that  a 
variety  of  another  species  of  Ash  (F.  lentiscifolia), 
which  was  formerly  pendulous,  "now  about  twenty 
years  old,  has  long  lost  this  habit,  every  shoot  being 
remarkably  erect ;  but  seedlings  formerly  raised 
from  it  were  perfectly   prostrate,   the  stems  not 
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Fig.  158.— weeping 'spruce  at  ide  hiu,,  sevenoaks.  ,.,:  ,    j    T 
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Cambridgeshire,  raised  several  pendulous  trees. 
Professor  Henslow  also  informs  me  that  some 
seedlings  from  a  female  Weeping  Ash  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge  were  at  first  a  little  pendulous, 
but  afterwards  became  quite  upright ;  it  is  probable 
that  this  latter  tree,  which  transmits  to  a  certain 
extent  its  pendulous  habit,  was  derived  by  a,  bud 
from  the  same  original  Cambridgeshire  stock.; 
whilst  other:  Weeping  Ashes  may  have  had  a  dis- 
tinct origin.    But  the  crowning  case,  comrnunica^d 


rising  more  than,  2  inches  above  the  grpund.," 
Thus  the  weeping  variety  of  the  commonrAsh, 
which,  has  been  extensively  propagated  by.  buds 
during. a  (long  period,  did  not,  \Hth  Mr.  Risers, 
transmit  its  character  to  one  seedling  out  of  .above 
twenty  thousand  ;  whereas  the  weeping  variety  of 
a  second  .species  of  Ash,  which  could  not,  whilst 
grjwn  in  the  same  garden,  retain  its  own  weeping 
character,  transmitted  to  its  seedlings  the  pendulous 
habit  in  excess  !"  ■■'      ■  '  <   i 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SUMMER  AND 
WINTER   SPINACH. 

Tiieke  is  no  scarcity  of  Spinach  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June  if  the  weather  is  of  the  ordinary 
character,  but  if  it  be  unseasonably  hot,  the  plants 
soon  run  to  seed,  and  the  needs  of  the  family 
cannot  be  met.  In  order  to  tide  over  a  time  of 
scarcity,  there  are  two  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  which  are  very  little  inferior  to 
common  Spinach,  that  should  be  cultivated  in  most 
gardens.     The  New   Z  "aland  Spinach,   Tetragonia 


the  produce  young  shoots  should  be  removed, 
the  main  shoots  being  allowed  to  extend,  which 
they  do  rapidly.  Hence  the  need  for  ample  space 
between  the  plants,  3  feet  from  plant  to  plant 
being  not  too  great.  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henrieus,  or  Good  King  Henry,  is  much  grown  by 
Lincolnshire  peasantry.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
a  Spinach,  but  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  that 
plant,  and  is  commonly  known  there  as  Mercury. 
The  plant  may  be  increased  by  seed  or  division, 
and  the  plants  last  several  vears  if  occasionally 
transplanted   in  the  early  spiinginto  well  manured 


for  a  large  family.  The  plant  does  not  suffer  in  a 
dry  season,  owing  to  the  great  depth  to  which  the 
roots  go.   G.   Wythes..   '.  ,.   . 


Fig.  159. — sophora  japonica  texdula. 


expansa,  for  summer  supplies,  is  continuous  from 
June  till  November,  and  the  other  is  Chenopodium 
Bonus- Henricus.  The  leaves  of  the  first  are 
succulent,  rather  like  those  of  the  Ice  plant, 
and  its  habit  is  spreading  when  afforded, good  soil, 
and  not  crowded  ;  the  plant  is  very  productive 
in  the  height  of  summer,  and  of  great  use-at  Syon. 
All  the  usual  varieties  of  Spinach  Boon  run  to  seed, 
in  fact  the  plants  are  nothing  but  flower-stalks. 
Seeds  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  are  sown  in  5-in.  pots 
placed  in  a  frame, , and  the  plants  set  out  when 
large  enough.  .  The  seeds  are  very  hard,.,  and 
germinate  slowly„hepce  the  benefit  derived. from 
frame  treatment,  which  enables  us  to  rely^.npon.the 
plants  when  the  ordinary  varieties  fail.     In  takiDg 


land.  At  times  it  is  grown  for  itsshoots,  which  are 
cooked  similarly  to  Asparagus,  but  grown  as 
Spinach,  the  plants  are  topped  at  6  inches  high, 
and  then  they  branch  cut  and  produce  quantities  of 
leaves.  The  best  winter  substitute  is  Perpetual  or 
Green  Spinacb-Beet,  the  leaves  of  which  partake 
somewhat  of  the  Spinach  flavour  ;  but  in  quality  it 
camrot  he  compared  with  the  true  Spinach,  although 
when  the  leaves  are  yoimg  they  form  a  useful, 
pala'able,  early  vegetable.  The  plants  make  rapid 
growth,^  are  quite  hardy,  and,  will  afford  leaves  all 
the  year,  round,  if,  the  flow.er-s.talk, is  removed  early. 
The.seeci  may  be  sown  insApriL  annually,  in  rows 
20  iiiches  apart,  and  1;be  plantsthinned  to  "9  inches, 
A  hundred  plants  would  afford  plenty  of  pickings 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  x.  QUIRINUS. 

A  flower  of  this  singular-looking  hybrid,  raised 
by  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool, 
between  the  form  of  C.  siamense  known  as  C. 
Appletonianum,  and  C.  .  Spicerianum,  has  been, 
kindly  sent  for  our  inspection  by  the  raiser. 
Though  there  is  an  elegant  appearance  about'  it, 
it  will,  probably,  never  become  a  general  favourite. 
The  upper  sepal  is  •white  with  a  green  base,  and 
a  central  band  of  a  purple  tint ;  the  remainder  of 
the  flower  is  whitish  with  a  greenish-lilac  tinge, 
and  some  slight  purple  markings  on  the  petals.  It 
may  be  likened  to  a  small,  pallid  O.  Spicerianum 
on  a  tall  stalk.  ■ 

Mr.  Young  also  sent  a  fine  branched  inflorescence 
of  Epidendrum  vitellinuni :  "  One  of  nine  on  a  plant 
growing  on  a  raft  in  my  Odpntoglossum-houae/  I 
have  a  row  of  eight  similar  plant3  all  on  rafts.and 
now  in  flower,  which  will  make  a  nice  Christmas 
show." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  recent  spell  of  warm'  weather,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  weeks,  came  to  an  end  on  the  2jst. 
During  this  period  the  shade  temperature  exceeded 
50J  on  as  many  as  fifteen,  days,  .while  the  nights 
were  all  more  or  ■  less  warm  for ,  the  midwinter 
month.  With  the  break  up  of  this  warm  period, 
however,  the  temperature,  fell  very  rapidly. 
For  instance,  on  the  21st  the  maximum  reading 
in  shade  rose  as  high  as  53s,.  but  two  ct&ys 
later  never  exceeded  34°,  while  .the  difference  in, 'the 
night  readings  on  these  two  occasions  was  almost 
equally  marked,  the  exposed  th,erniometer  on.  the 
night  of  the  former  never  falling  lower  than  36°, 
while  on  that  of  the  latter  the  same  thermometer 
showed  10  of  frost.  The'grouhd  temperatures' are 
still  very  high  for  the  time  of  year,  being  about  3° 
warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  5"  warmer  at 
1  foot  deep  than  is  seasonable.  Although  rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  six  days  of  the,.present  month, 
the  total  fall  amounts  to  less  .  than  2  inches. 
During  the  past  week  about  2  gallons  of  rain- 
water has  come  through  both  percolation  gauges. 
On  two  days  of  the  week  the  record  of  sunshine 
proved  unusually  good,  while  four  others  were 
altogether  sunless.  Throughout ,  the  22nd  the 
atmosphere  remained  singularly  calm,  the  mean 
rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet  above,. the 
ground  being  only  about  a  quarter,  of  a  mile  an 
hour.  Owing  ,, to,  the  prevalence  of  fog,  the.  air 
continued  excessively  damp  on  several  days  of  the 
week,  and  on  two'  of  them  remained  completely 
saturated  with  moisture  during  the  whole  day. 
E.  J/.,  Merl-hamsted,  December  25,1900. 


Home  Correspondence. 


SCOTTISH  PEARS. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  Pears  omitted  from  the  list  supplied  by  your 
valued  correspondent,  *'  Br >  Midlothian,"  in  the 
issue  for  December '22,  which  gardeners  residing 
in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire/Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  arid  Cumberland, 
which  are  parts  of  ths  country  not  more  unfavour- 
able to  the  ripening  of  Pears  than  Midlothian, 
would  not  like  to  be  without.'  I  may  name 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Swab's 
Egg,  Napoleon,  Dunmor'e,  'A%{on  Town,  Seckle, 
Van  Mon's  Leon  le  Clerc,  Easter  Beurrt-,  Jar- 
gorielle,  and  Eyewood.  The  penultimate  variety 
is  nowhere  in  tbe'south  so  good  or  of  so  fine  a  size 
as  in  the  north  ;  'facts -due  probably  to  the  longer 
days  of  the  northern :  sUrnrher, ".  and  the  cooler 
climate  —  just  as  '  Hacon's  "Incomparable  is  of 
better  quality  in  the  north.  Ih"  the  south,  gfow'th 
and  maturing  do  not    keep  pace  with  each  other. 
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With  the  angle  exception  of  Aston  Town,  none  of 
the  Pears  named  is  good  for  anything  away  from  a 
wall,  and  some  of  them — as  Seckle,  Van  Mons,  and 
Easter  Beurre — should  have  a  south  or  an  east 
aspect,  or  preferably  should  be  planted  on  each.  The 
secret  of  cultivating  Pears  on  walls  is  to  afford 
i  border  at  the  least  2^  feet  deep  of  good  holding 
loam,  lifting  the  extremities,  or  the  entire  mass  of 
roots  in  the  case  of  too  vigorous  young  trees,  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  liberal  dressings  once  every 
second  year  of  rich  manure  forked  in  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  border  in  which  the  fruit  trees 
are  growing  ;  no  mulch  to  keep  the  sunheat  out 
of  the  border,  and  no  crops  of  vegetables  within 
&feet  of  the  wall  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  keep  it 
cool  by  shading  it.  Summer  pruning,  that  is  the 
suppression  of  all  unnecessary  shoots,  and  the 
shortening  back  to  one  third  of  their  length  of  all 
Joreright  shoots  muat  receive  timely  attention. 
Pears  often  set  immense  crops  of  fruits,  which,  if 
left  unthinned  or  shed  naturally,  greatly  weaken 
the  tree.  B.  Ranee. 

RHIPSALIS  HOULETTIANA.—  I  have  grown  this 
jlaut  for  many  years  (between  thirty  and  forty),  and 
large  specimens  too,  but  never  in  all  that  time  did 
I  ever  see  a  fruit  of  it  till  this  year,  when  I  was 
Much  interested.  It  was  rather  an  uncommon 
sccurrenc.  I  had  it  for  a  button-hole  flower 
with  the  stem  attached  last  year,  and  afterwards  it 
was  put  in  a  pot  bj  the  side  of  another  plant,  and 
there  it  remained  for  a  long  time  without  showing 
any  sigDs  of  growth;;  butafier  awhile  a  fruit  showed 
itself,  and  ripened,  also  a  very  small  growth  about 
\\  inch  long.  The  fruit  was  about  the  size 
of  a  medium  red  Currant,  but  of  a  purplish 
eolour,  and  that  was  the  only  fruit  I  ever  saw, 
while  some  other  species  fruit  very  freely  ;  but  the 
most  free  of  all  to  do  so  is  R  Cassytha,  whilst  R. 
ifoecoaa  prod  uces  aeveral  which  are  very  pretty,  and 
of  a  good  size,  white  tinted  ;  and  one  called  R.  gono- 
carpa  [':]  has  large  dark  berries,  about  the  size  of  a 
Mack  Currant,  but  t  think  not  so  dark,  now  ripe. 
Possibly  the  flowers  get  fertilised  by  flies.  I  have 
a  very  large  plant  now  in  flower  and  bud,  with 
hundreds  on  it,  but  I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing 
a  fruit  on  it.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  R.  Cassytha, 
about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  produces  long  aerial 
joots,  which  are  very  freely  produced,  but  rare  on 
Cassytha  with  me.  /.  C. 

AUTUMN  CAULIFLOWERS.  —  Cauliflowers  and 
early  Broccoli  have  this  year  been  excellent  in  the 
gardena  in  our  neigh bourbood.Veitch'sAutumnGiant 
Cauliflower  especially,  which  was  followed  by  their 
self-protecting  autumn  Broccoli ;  this  has  con- 
tinued in  use  up  to  the  present  time.  Every 
gardener  should  grow  this  very  valuable  variety  of 
Broccoli,  it  being  ao  well  and  naturally  protected  by 
its  leaves,  that  a  few  degrees  of  frost  do  not  injure 
the  curd  in  the  least  degree.  Our  plants  of  Snow's 
Winter  White  Broccoli  are  now  forming  usable 
leads,  well  enveloped  in  their  covering  of  leaves.  If 
severe  frost  does  not  sot  in,  we  shall  have  this  variety 
fit  for  the  table  throughout  the  month  of  January. 
These  will  be  put  into  a  cellar  if  hard  frost 
appears  imminent.  What  is  often  sent  out  as 
Snows  is  not  the  true  variety  that  was  sold  as 
such  years  ago,  being  more  compact,  the  heads  not 
»a  large,  and  better  protected  than  that  strain. 
J.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gardens,  Wakefield. 

MUSA  BASJOO  (JAPON1CA)  —In  the  note  on  this 
plant  last  week  (p.  456)  the  fruits  are  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  edible  [No],  and  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  plant  is  hardy  in  England.  At 
Kew  it  waa  killed  outaide  by  the  first  froat  expe- 
7ienced,  but  in  the  temperate-houee  it  grows, 
Dowers,  and  fruits  annually.  It  may  therefore  be 
recommended  for  cultivation  in  conservatories, 
where  the  other  Musas  would  catch  cold.  In 
stature  it  is  leas  than  M.  sapientum,  but  is  not 
nalike  M.  rosacea.  The  fruits  are  not  edible  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  positively  disagreeable  to 
the  palate.  The  plant  is  grown  in  southern  Japan 
only  for  its  fibre,  from  which  cloth  is  made.  Whilst 
on  thesubjet  of  Bananas  worth  cultivating.  I  might 
point  the  numeroua  delicious-fruited  vaiietiea  of 
M.  sapientum,  which  are  yet  unknown  to  the  ordi- 
nary consumer  of  Bananas,  which  are  as  superior  to 
what  he  gets  from  his  greengrocer  or  fruiterer  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ia  to  a  Crab.  A  selection  of  the 
kest  of  these  first-rate  varieties  has  been  got  together 
»t  Kew,  and  two  years  ago  sixteen  were  sent  to  the 
■ow  Agricultural  Department  in  the  West  Indies 
io  be  distributed  from  Dominica.  They  bear  such 
same3    as     "  Pisang     Kelat,"     "  Piaang    Radji," 


"  Pisang  Mas,"  "Ram  Kela,"  "Champa,"  "Lady's 
Finger,"  &c.  Some  of  these  have  fruited  at  Kew. 
"  Ram  Kela"  has  cylindrical  brown-red  fruits  6  to 
8  inches  long,  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
flesh  is  a  rich  yellow  colour,  with  a  flavour  of  Pine- 
apple. If  the  Banana  of  the  shops  is  worth  a 
penny,  then  "Ram  Kela"  is  worth  a  shilliog.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  cultivate  Bananas,  he  need  not 
waste  time  on  M.  Basjoo,  or  even  on  M.  Paradisiaca 
or  M.  Cavendishi,  whilst  there  are  these  really 
meritorious  varieties  to  be  had.  Of  course,  they 
require  stove  treatment,  but  so  also  do  all  Mu9as 
that  have  edible  fruits.  W.  W.  [Hakodate  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  Jezzo,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  three  large  islands  which  comprise  the  empire 
of  Japan.  The  snowfall  is  usually  very  heavy  there, 
and  in  that  way  the  plants  receive  protection  at  the 
root,  which  in  England  they  would  rarely  obtain. 
It  was  as  a  plant  for  outside  decoration  that  it  was 
recommended.  Ed.] 

TROPICAL  FRUIT  FOR  CHRISTMAS  —In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Jackson's  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  and  your  leading  article,  1  should  like  to 
suggest  to  gardeners  to  grow  the  Japanese  Per- 
simmon (Diospyros  kaki).  On  my  tree,  against  a 
south  wall,  I  had  this  year  over  70  fine  fruits,  many 
of  them  over  3  inches  through.  I  let  them  remain 
on  the  tree  for  some  weeks  after  the  leaves  had 
fallen,  and  very  handsome  they  looked.  Then  I 
picked  them  and  put  them  on  a  greenhouse  shelf, 
where  they  thoroughly  ripened.  If  kept  till  com- 
pletely Boft,  and  of  a  rich  red  colour,  and  then 
sucked  like  a  Melon,  they  are  delicious.  They  are 
so  hardy  that  I  should  like  to  get  two  or  three  more 
to  plant  in  the  open  ;  but  I  cannot  find  them  nearer 
than  the  Riviera.  Henry  jV.  Ellacombe. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CHRISTMAS.— We  have 
some  late-struck  plants  of  the  following  varieties 
which  have  beep  grown  as  buahea,  making  a  good 
show  at  that  date — viz  :  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  H. 
Wicks,  Abbii  Mendenhall,  H.  Broomhead,  Niveum, 
Mde.  Camot,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  M.  A.  de 
Salbeert,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Phtebus,  White  Louis 
Boehmer,  and  Princess  Victoria.  I  consider  W.  H. 
Lincoln  to  be  still  one  of  the  most  effective  yellow 
varieties.  Smaller  plants,  about  1  foot  high,  are 
now  effective  standing  amongst  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima  and  Browallia  speciosa  major.  Many  kindss 
of  flowering  plants  may  be  kept  presentable  for  a 
long  period  of  time  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  stove 
or  forcing- house  into  a  warm,  dry  greenhouse  and 
not  wetted  with  the  syringe  —  Euphorbias  and 
B  jgonias  especially.    W.  A.  Cook,  Compton  Bassell. 

PEARS  FOR  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER.— I  very 
much  doubt  if  we  have  a  Pear  which  excels  Winter 
Nelis  for  flavour  at  this  season.  It  possesaes  high 
flavour,  and  is  melting  and  sweet.  The  fruit 
should  be  carefully  gathered  and  stored,  resting 
them  on  a  layer  of  wood-wool  on  a  shelf,  with 
tissue  paper  over  them.  Before  being  eaten,  the 
fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  room  for  24  hours, 
then  wrap  each  carefully  in  paper,  and  be  sure  that 
the  fingers  do  not  indent  them.  Glout  Morceau  is 
another  fine  Pear  in  season  now  ;  all  the  better  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  warm  cupboard.  Knight's 
Monarch  is  in  season  up  to  end  of  February.  It  is 
a  very  sweet  and  deliciously-perfumed  fruit.  The 
Old  Crassane  ia  another  favourite,  with  rich  flavour 
and  buttery  flesh,  except  towards  the  middle,  which 
is  gritty.    W.  A.  C. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS  IMBRICATUM.— 
Replying  to  Mr.  Sandford's  note  on  the  above  in 
the  issue  for  December  15,  1900,  I  may  mention 
that  it  was  Mr.  Druery  who  first  drew  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  above  could  be  propagated 
from  the  proliferous  pinnules.  I  may  not  have 
been  quite  correct  in  using  the  term  "bulbils," 
but  that  there  are  buds  formed  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Druery  would  be  good  enough  to 
give  us  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  With  regard  to 
fertile  fronds,  since  my  previous  notes  ou  the 
subject  I  have  seen  fertile  fronds  on  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  true  type.  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son  of 
Edmonton  had  a  plant  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  I 
have  since  seen  other  plants  bearing  fertile  fronds. 
I  understand  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son  have  raised  seed- 
lings, but  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  proved  equal 
to  the  parent  or  true  in  character.  There  ia  always 
the  possibility  of  a  Fern  which  has  proved  barren 
for  a  number  of  years  to  make  a  departure.  I 
believe  Pteris  scaberula  had  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years  before  fertile  fronds 
were   found.     Another  curious   instance  of  proli- 


feration is  found  in  Scolopendrium  vulgare  K el- 
way  i  ;  this  densely-crested  variety  is  very  prolific 
in  the  marginal  buds  which,  when  taken  off  care- 
fully and  treated  as  spores,  soon  start  into  growth. 
A.  Hemslty. 

THE  LATE  MR.  PHILIP  CROWLEY.— Our  late 
and  most  warmly  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Iloyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee  has  gone 
from  us  at  last.  That  resignation,  doubtless  handed 
in  with  excessive  reluctance,  which  now  we  all 
know,  but  oddly  enough,  not  officially,  did  but 
precede  that  dread  event  which  finally  took  him 
from  life  and  from  so  wide  a  circle  of  sorrowing 
friends  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Not  many 
members  of  the  present  Fruit  Committee  have 
much  personal  remembrance  of  Mr.  Crowley's 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  chair  as  chairmen, 
viz.,  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Henry  Webb.  Before  these 
— came  one  who  happily  is  still  with  us,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  and  of  his  gentle  disposition  we  all  know. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Philip 
Crowley  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who  were 
privileged  to  sit  round  him  at  the  Drill  Hall.  It 
was  not  possible  to  do  other  than  like  him.  He 
was  devoid  of  that  cold  stiffness  which  charac- 
terises some  of  his  class  too  much.  Essentially 
he  was  genial,  courteous,  kindly,  and  intensely  fond 
of  the  duty  which  he  sought  so  admirably  to 
discharge.  A.  D. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  GRAPE.— We  had  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  that  is  taking 
place  in  your  columns  in  reference  to  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Grape,  but  two  letters  that  have  recently 
appeared  demand,  as  we  think,  some  notice  from 
ub.  On  p.  422  of  the  issue  of  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Kirk 
says  that  when  we  submitted  our  Grape  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  we  ought  to  have  also 
submitted  samples  of  its  wood  and  foliage,  with 
full  particulars  of  its  parentage,  &c.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  what  we  did  do;  we  not  only  placed  samples 
of  wood  and  foliage,  with  full  particulars  of  its 
parentage  before  the  committee,  but  we  also  sub- 
mitted a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  known  Grape- 
growers  in  this  country,  who  had  seen  this  Grape 
here,  also  one  from  the  late  Mr.  Dunn  of  Dalkeith. 
Besides,  we  mentioned — in  case  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee did  not  know — that  the  previous  year  the 
Grape  had  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from 
probably  the  moBt  capable  societv  in  the  country 
for  granting  such  awards — the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  In  a  recent  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  431,  "Caledonicus"  has  some  in- 
teresting remarks  under  the  title  of  "Pedigree 
Grape-vines,  Old  and  New."  He  mentions  new 
Vines  with  neither  pedigree  nor  parentage,  and 
advocates  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  see  that  no  new  Grape  without  a  stated  pedi- 
gree should  receive  an  award.  It  ia  difficult  to 
understand  what  he  means  by  neither  "pedigree 
nor  parentage."  Could  he  give  some  instances  of 
new,  or  alleged  new  Grapes  that  have  come,  say, 
before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  recently,  when,  if  the  system  he 
advocates  had  been  in  force  it  would  have  been  to 
the  public  advantage  the  withholding  or  granting  of 
awards.  In  the  same  article  "  Caledonicus  "  refers 
to  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  as  follows — "  Were  any 
further  factB  needed  to  prove  the  need  of  a  special 
committee  ....  they  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  many  letters  written  on  the  parentage  of 
a  recent  novelty  with  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  BUck  Morocco  and  Black  Morocco  Prince, 
and  differing  only  in  quality  from  both  its  parents." 
Now,  after  this  you  should  be  troubled  with 
no  more  letters  about  the  parentage  of  this  recent 
novelty.  Does  not  "Caledonicus"  state  plainly 
that  its  parents  are  Black  Morocco  and  Morocco 
Prioce  ?  May  we  inform  "Caledonicus"  that 
Black  Morocco  and  Morocco  Prince  are  not  the 
parents  of  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape  !  Neither  of 
these  two  varieties  have  we  ever  grown  here ;  its 
parents  are  two  of  the  best  known  Grapes  in  culti- 
vation, both  with  very  creditable  pedigrees  indeed. 
Many  of  the  assertions  and  conclusions  stated  in 
this  discussion  have  been  highly  amusing 
to  us.  "Caledonicus"  must  pardon  us,  however, 
for  thinking  that  this  "brilliant  guess"  of  his 
does  not  come  under  this  category  ;  we  can  only 
account  for  it  as  the  outcome  of  the  "  flash  and 
flare,"  the  "glitter  and  glare"  of  a  too  vivid 
imagination,  and  trust  that  he  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  in  your  columns 
that  he  baa  not  the  slightest  foundation  of 
fact  to  prove  his  assertion.  To  your  corre- 
spondent  "A.    D. "   we   are   much    indebted    for 
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the  very  great  interest  he  in  taking  in  our 
new  Grape.  As  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee his  words  ought  to  carry  some  weight, 
especially  as  he  has  been  the  tirst  that  we  have 
seen  to  state  publicly  that  the  reason  Diamond 
Jubilee  Grape  did  not  receive  an  award  when 
placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was,  that  it  was  too  like 
Black  Morocco.  We  should  be  still  further indebtod 
to  "A.  D. "  if  he  would  quote  from  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  instruction  which  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  for  the  guidance  of  its  Fruit 
Committee  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no  award  is 
to  be  made  to  a  new  Grape  if  it  resemble  any 
existing  kind.  D.  it  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard, 
December  17,  1900. 

SAXIFRAGA  UMBROSA  UNDER  TREES.  —  In 
Colonel  LongstatFs  pretty  garden  at  Ridg'ands, 
Wimbledon,  the  prevailing  idea  for  many  years  has 
been  to  so  arrange  the  plants  and  shrubs  that  they 
will  present  a  good  appearance  at  all  seasons,  and 
special   efforts   have   been   made   to   avoid  a  bare 


the  plants  are  covered  with  elegant  sprays  of  white 
and  pink  flowers,  and  in  winter  the  rosette-like 
green  leavei  make  a  good  carpet  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  bare  ground.  Occasionally  the  tufts 
are  broken  up  and  replanted,  and  any  surplus 
pi  nit*  used  in  other  situations  where  they  are 
required.  [This  plan  was  practised  by  the  late 
Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie.  Et>.  ]  Few  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  contain  such  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  outdoor  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
being  on  high  ground,  and  well  sheltered,  many 
tender  plants  thrive  well.  For  example,  some  plants 
of  Azalea  indica  succeed  in  the  open  ground,  San- 
tolina  incana  (Lavender  Cotton),  forms  a  silvery 
hedge-like  border,  and  LUium  giganteum  has  had 
a  tall  and  stout  inflorescence  this  year.  Barrow. 

MR.  HARPUR  CREWE  S  DOUBLE  WALLFLOWER. 
— The  interesting  and  timely  article  on  "  Outdoor 
Flowers  in  Winter, "  and  iis  reference  to  the  Wall- 
flowers, leads  me  to  think  this  a  good  time  to 
draw  further  attention  to  this  double  Wallflower. 
I     know   of   none   so    dependable   and    so   useful, 
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uninteresting  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 
Herbaceous  borders  extend  round  the  gardens,  and 
contain  tbe  showier  species  of  perennial  floweriDg 
plants,  together  with  Roses,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  pretty 
sand-stone  rockeries  are  arranged,  over  which  trail 
a  great  variety  of  close-growing  rock-plants  and 
shrubs.  Lithospermum  fruticosum.  Cyclamen 
Coum,  some  Auriculas,  and  other  plants  beiog 
still  in  bloom,  while  from  the  Alpine  Strawberries  a 
few  fruits  were  gathered  during  tbis  month. 
Fragrant  flowers,  and  shrubs  with  fragrant  foliage, 
areal6o  numerous,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  bright  show  from  flowering-bulbs.  Thtre  being 
many  closely-planted  trees  in  the  gaidens,  the 
borders  beneath  them  were  for  some  time  a  trouble 
to  Mr.  Weeojon,  who  has  been  for  many  jears 
pardener  at  Ridglands,  but  one  after  the  other 
these  barren  spaces  were  ornamented  by  planting 
beneath  the  trees,  Hypericums,  Vincas,  the  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  Ivy,  &c.  But  still  there  were  spaces 
beneath  the  trees  in  some  of  the  worst  situations  to 
fill,  and  some  years  ago  Mr.  Weedon  planted  some 
spare  plants  of  Saxifraga  nmbrosa  (London  Pride), 
as  tbe  und<  r-growth,  and  it  was  found  tj  be  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose.     In   summer, 


although  it  is  not  at  its  best  until  the  spring.  The 
name  it  bears  must  not  be  taken  as  signifying  that 
it  originated  with  that  great  flower-lover,  the  Rev. 
Harpur  Crewe.  It  is  really  a  very  old  plant,  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  double  yellow  forms 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe,  who  brought  it 
under  the  notice  of  many  in  his  time,  and  I  am 
told,  distributed  it  among  his  friends.  In  my  gar- 
den it  is  constantly  in  bloom  from  October  to  May, 
giving  a  few  open  flowers  on  each  spike  in  the 
winter  ;  and  in  April  and  May — sometimes,  indeed, 
earlier — is  a  mass  of  golden  yellow.  It  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  true  perennial,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy  here,  much  more  so  than  the  seed- 
ling Wallflowers  obtaioable  from  purchased  seed.  I 
have  here,  on  the  top  of  a  low  rockery,  a  bush  more 
than  3  feet  across,  and  with  more  than  I  0  spikes 
showing  each  some  open  flowers  These  are  perfectly 
double,  and  are  like  little  yellow  balls  at  this  season. 
Its  propagation  is  of  the  easiest.  Side  shoots  laken 
off  with  a  heel  are  inserted  a  couple  of  inches  into  the 
garden  soil,  a  surfacing  of  saiid  is  added,  and  a 
handlight  placed  over  afier  the  sand  is  watered  iv. 
The  cuttings  are  rooted  in  a  few  weeks,  all  tbe 
attention  they  need  during  rooting  beiog  the 
occasional  lifting   of  the  light  to  dry  any  surplus 


moisture.  A  dry  and  suony  place  is  the  most 
suitable  position  for  this  Wallflower  ;  but  I  strike 
the  cuttings,  or  rather  slips,  in  partial  shade, 
without  any  shading  on  the)  glass.  I  have  grown 
this  double  yellow  Wallflower  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  would  not  like  to  be  without  it,  either 
in  the  dull  season  or  in  the  brighter  days  of  spring 
when  flowers  are  plentiful.  8.  Arnott,  Girsethorn 
by  Dumfries,  X.  B. 

new  ZEALAND  Spinach.— To  be  able  to  gather 
New  Zealand  Spinach  in  the  open  ground  on 
Nov.  21  must  be,  one  would  think,  establishing  a 
record.  In  the  market  garden  of  Mr.  A.  J  Robbms, 
Pope's  Lane,  Ealing,  might  be  seen  till  lately  a 
large  breadth  of  the  Tetragonia,  from  which  Mr. 
Robbins  has  been  able  to  make  abundant  gatherings 
during  the  summer  months  ;  and  though  the  frost 
has  lightly  touched  the  foliage,  the  women  could 
till  lately  be  seen  still  gathering  quantities,  which, 
despite  something  like  a  glut  of  green  stuff,  appears 
to  find  a  ready  market.  Winter  Spinach  also 
appears  to  be  a  heavy  crop,  and  gatherings  are 
being  made  from  it  daily.  As  Mr.  Robbins  grows 
large  breadths  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach 
annually,  it  may  be  assumed  he  finds  it  a  remuner- 
ative crop  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  most  reliable  one 
on  the  occasion  of  hot  dry  summers.  R.  D. 


©bltuarp. 

Philip  Crowley. — We  are  pained  to  have  to 
record  the  death  on  the  20th  inst.  of  Philip  Crowley, 
of  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  in  his  sixty  fourtb 
year.  Retiring  and  somewhat  abrupt  in  manner, 
he  was  really  most  sympathetic,  and  possessed  a 
much  larger  store  of  information  on  various  subjects 
than  might  have  been  supposed  from  his  reticence. 
He  was  an  excellent  gardener,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  horticultural  mattera.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  was  the  possessor  of  fine  collections  in  various 
brauches  of  natural  history  besides  gardening.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  He 
formed  an  admirable  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, bringing  to  the  task  industry,  strict  impar- 
tiality, ample  knowledge,  and  excellent  judgment: 

In  his  capacity  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  h« 
was  also  so  thorough  and  so  careful,  that  his  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  in  the  council  chamber. 

He  served  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Gardeners' 
Company,  and  in  that  capacity  entertained  the 
foreign  guests  at  the  Hybridisation  Conference. 

He  was  buried  in  Shirley  churchyaid,  by  the 
Vicar  of  Croydon,  assisted  by  'deceased's  friend, 
neighbour,  and  colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  on 
the  24th  ins1. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  gentleman  took 
place,  on  Monday  lasc,  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  picturesque 
churchyard  of  Shirley,  near  Croydon,  of  which 
parish  Mr.  Crowley's  long  and  esteemed  Secretary- 
colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  is  vicar.  In  this 
elevated  spot,  the  fog  thai  was  so  thick  elsewhere 
was  hardly  in  evidence,  and  during  the  service  the 
sunishone  quite  pleasantly.  There  were  in  all  some 
twenty-five  carriages  following  the  hearse,  the  top 
of  which  and  the  coffin  within  were  covered  witk 
many  beautiful  floral  tributes  from  relatives  and 
friends,  some  hundred  of  whom  came  out  be 
attend  the  service  that  v.  as  conducted  by  tb« 
Vicar  of  Croydon,  assisud  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.  The  Fruit  Committee,  over 
which  Mr.  Crowley  had  so  long  presided,  was 
represented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch,  Mr.  Ealing,  and 
Mr.  A.  Dean  :  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Society 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  Mr.  F.  Reader  ;  and. 
horticulture  generally  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Oaman,  Mr.  Sherwood,  junr. ,  and  Mr.  Roffey,  of. 
the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society.  One  of  ihe 
wreaths  sent  was  from  tbe  Gardeners'  Company. 
We  learn  that  special  notices  of  the  funeral  were 
issued  to  all  members  of  the  Council  and  the  Fruit 
Committee.  The  foggy  weather  aDd  the  most 
inconvenient  day  (Christmas  Eve)  doubtless  kept 
maDy  away,  including  members  of  the  Pie»f. 
who  had  to  do  their  woik  for  the  week  on  tl.au 
day. 
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SOCIETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HOETIOULIUEAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
December  IS.  —  Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair  t 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Michael,  Mr:  Veitch,  and  the 
Rev!  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec.  -\ 

Querela  scssilijforcc. — Mr.  Wilks  showed  leaves  with  petioles 
and  sessile  acorns,,  of,  this  variety,  and  remarked  upon  its 
rarity  in  the  woods ,  near  Croydon.  He*  had  only  met  with 
two.  but  very  handsome  trees,  about  1G0  yards  apart,  and 
probably  150  years  bld.J'  He  observed  that  this  form  of  the 
Oak  keeps  its  leaves  longer-  than- Q.  pedunculata,  which  is 
the,commoner  of  the-,  two  varieties.'  The  leaves  are  inclined 
to  be  tomentosejbelqw,  giving  a>silveryappearance.  Sir  J.  Lt. 
Hooker,  in  the  •{student's .  Flora,  -  "records  this  character  as 
belonging  to  Q.  intermedia,  a  subspecies  with  short  petioles 
ana*,  peduncles.  .'Dr.  Masters,  remarked  upon  the  scarcity  of 
Q.  sessiliflora  in'Kent;  lariat  ^that  it  formerly,  and  perhaps  still, 
grdws  at  Brocliley.     -'■■''  t  j 

Madiira  aurantiacd.  ffruil.'^-An  unripe  fruit  of  this  American 
treefwas  senf  by  Mt  itas'.j'Vert,  of  the  Gardens,  Audley  End. 
It  is  known  as1  the- Osage! Orange,  and  ,is  a. native  of  the  S-  U. 
States.  It.  is  allied  to 'the  Mulberry,  and,  like  that,  has  a 
compound  globular  fruit. :,  The  tree,  being  spinescent,  is  often 
kept  dwarf,  and  employed  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  golden  fruit) 
about  the-si-ze  df  ah 'Orange,  is  not  edible.' 

Fruit  from  tjld  Melon-seed'. — Mr.  Th.  Sharp,  Westbury, 
Wilts,  describes  his  experience  in  raising  Melons  from  old 
seed  as  giving  better  results  than  from  young  seed.  His 
.observations,  which  entirely '  confirm  .that  of  previous 
observers,  are  as  follows:— "In  a  small  Melon-house  I 
noticed  two  plants  which  were  very  vigorous,  and  survived 
the  first  crop.  They 'produced  a-goodfeecond  crop  of  female 
flowers,  but  somewhat  smaller^-as  were  :the  male  flowers, 
tbantusual.  In  the  same  house  was  a.bateh  of  young  plants 
with  goqd  male  blossoms.  1  fertilised  the  females  of  the 
older  plant  with  the''  pollen  front  the  younger.  The  crop  of 
fruit  was  nearly-double ithat  6-f'the  first.  The  fruits  were 
large:  and  of  excellent  -quality,  throughout.  A  year  or  two 
afterwards,  having  to  supply  rip^  Melons  in  May  and  onwards, 
and.  having  noticed  that  plants  from  old  seed  produced  a  less 
succulent  growth  than  did  those  from  young  seed,  for  four 
'years  I  raised  my  plants  from  old  seed,  always  growing  a  few 
•  plants  from  new  seed.  >.  >I  then  .fertilised  the  female  flowers  of 
the.plder  plants- with  the  pollen  of  the  younger,  which  plants 
were  invariably  the  more  robust.  The  resulting  fruits  were 
more  reliable  in  good  quality,  and  though  the  female  flowers 
had  been  small,  l'the('fruits  'were  large,  weighing  from  3  to 
7  lb."  '  Mr.  Henslow  has  giv#n  very  similar  experiences,  on 
the  continent  in  his  Origin  of  Floral  Structures,  p.  247.  M.  E. 
Ca'zzuola,  in  addition,  found  that  Melon-plants  raised  from 
fresh  seeds  bore  a'  larger  proportion  of  male  than  female 
flowers;  while  older  seed  bore. more  female  flowers  than 
male. 

Ornitlwgalum'la.ctewsi!~^t&.r.  -Veitch  brought  a  beautiful  spike  ■ 
of ,  this  plant  in  full  b,lps,spm.  It  was  especially  interesting 
as  having  been  cut  in  ,S.  Africa  from  Table  Mountain  on 
November .27.  It  was  then  put  into  the  refrigerating  chamber 
of  a  ship  on  the  28th,  arid  thus  -"lasted  exactly  three  weeks  in 
a  perfectly  fresh -state,.,  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the 
transport  of  cut  blossoms  from  the  cplonies. 

Sealcale,    defective.  —  Mrs.    A.    Williams,    of   Coed-y-Maru, 

Welshpool,   sent  samples   of  Seakale  ;  they  were  thin,  and 

carried  numerous  buds  on  the  crowns.    This  was  the  result 

■[of  defective  soil,  described  as  a  stiff  one,  and  damp,  imperfect 

i-  nourisnment,  and  -neglect  -in- removing  the  superfluous  buds, 

T  instead  of  leaving  tone  only  in.  which  the  energy  should  be 

concentrated.  ■.  (,  -     r  < 

,,     Elm-trees  at  Bath.  Vyinijj—Mr,    Milburn,    Superintendent 

'  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  records  the 

dying  of  some  five  Elms  ':— '"  The  trees  were  planted  between 

fifty  and  sixty  years -ago.1  They  form-part  of  a  line  which1  still 

remain  apparently  healthy:.,  .Tjhe  trees  in  question  are  situated. 

on.  the  base  of  a  sloping  bank  running  E.  and  W.    On  the 

south  side  is  a  stone  wall  from  6  to  8  feet  in  the  foundations. 

'  The  subsoil  is  blue  clay.   '  Consequently,  the  trees  have  root 

■  rodin'onlyononeside:  Moreover,  thedast  two  or  three  seasons' 

have  been  very  dry.    In  addition  to  this  a  destructor  has  been 

erected  200  yards  off ;  ah®,  close  at  hand  are  the  gasw,orks. 

Matter  is  conveyed  in  the  air  from  both  these  works,  as  it  .is 

deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black  oily  scum  on  the  lalse  situated 

a  little-north  of  the  Elms."    As  Professor  F.  Oliver  showed'in 

his  paper  on  "The  Effects  qf -Urban  Fog  upon  Cultivated 

Plants"  (Jouru,-  E.  E.  S.,  xyi.  p.  1),  the  extremely  poisonous 

nature  of  vaporised  products  there  would  seem  to  be  aiqple 

cause,  of  injurious  influence  upon  .the  trees,  apart  from  the 

want  of  freedom  in'  root'  production. 

Double  Cyclamen. — Dr.  Masters  reported  as  follows  upon  the 
specimen  sent  tq  the  last  "meeting  ■  frbm  Messrs:  'Keiy'of 
Liverpool:  "In  these*  flowers:  there  were  five  sepals,  :five 
distinct  petals,  noN  stamens,  -but.  several  raws  of , additional 
petals.     The  ovary  was  normal,"' 

Plants  from  Cambridge  Bot&nic  Gardens.''  •'  : 
'Mr.  B.  I.  JjVNcrl  -forwarded'  the  following  interesting  i 
species,  for  which- a  uhabtimoiis  Vote  -of  Thanks  was  .passed, 
and  tp  the. three, first  .n^mediwece  awarded  Botanical/Certifi- 
cates :  Kleinia  peiidula,  jvjijjh  iieshy  stems  and  scarlet  heads 
of  flowers,  from  Somaliland4'; 'Kalaii  choc  marmorata,  another 


fleshy  plant,  and  Nematanthus  longipes  (Gesneriacese).  .A  few 
observations  are  here  added.  The  genus  Kleinia  is  a  Groundsel, 
or  Senecio  with  fleshy  stems;  K.  neriifolia,  the  " Baro'de," 
being  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  ;  most  of  the  species  are 
South  African.  K.  pendula  has  a  rod-like,  fleshy  stem  the 
thickness  of  a  pencil,  from  which  a  long  pendulous  peduncle 
arises  at  the  apex.  The-  leaves  are  reduced  to  minute 
prickles.  Kalanchoe  belongs  to  the  Crassulaceie,  is  from 
tropical  Africa,  but  has  species  in  Asia  and  Brazil.  It  has 
tubular,  greenish-white  flowers,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  and 
fleshy  obovate  leaves. 

Phylica  ericoules  (Rhamnaeeie),  called  Bruycredu  Cop,  is  a 
Heath-like  plant,  with  terminal  clusters  of  minute  white 
flowers. 

Lindehbergia  grandiflora  (Scrophularineaj),  figured  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  is  a.species  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  neaily  allied  to  Mimulus.  There  are 
eight  species  in  E.  Africa,  Arabia,  the  East  Indies,  ahd  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

Nematanthus  longipes  has  sub-fleshy  lanceolate  leaves,,  and 
longscarlet  tubular  flowers  protruding  from  one  side  of  the 
calyx.  It  belongs,  to  Gesneracese.  There  are  only ,  three  or 
four  species,  all  natives  of  Brazil. 

Senecio  vulgaris  x  S.  squalidus,  a  remarkable  natural  hybrid 
between  these  two  British  plants,  the  former  being  the 
Groundsel,  and  the  latter  naturalised  on  old  walls  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  The  flowers  are  small  (half  an  inch  from  tips 
of  ray  florets),  with  the  foliage  of  Groundsel.  It  comes  per- 
fectly true  from  seed,  and  has  commenced  being  a  weed  in 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  with  its 
parents  near  Cork. 

Cardamine  chenopodifolia  is  remarkable  for  bearing  perfect 
seed,  both  above  and  below  ground.  Mr.  Lynch  observes 
that  he  has  two  sets  of  plants— one  always  raised  from  seeds 
out  of  the  subterranean  pods,  and  another  set  always  raised 
from  the  other  seeds,  in  order  to  see  whether  in  course  iof  , 
time  any  modification  of  habit  may  arise  in  consequence,of 
growing  always  from  seed  produced  in  the  same. way.-1: The 
white  flowers  are  excessively  minute,  and  are  fertilised  in 
bud,  the  anthers  being  closely  adpressed  to  the'  globular 
stigma,  the  conditions  usually  prevailing  with  normally  self, 
fertilising  Crucifers.  The  subterranean  pods  are  white  and 
spindle  shaped,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. .-  They 
contain  one  or  two  seeds,  separated  by  a.deicate  white 
membranous  false  dissepiment.  They  are  attached,  to  slender 
pedicels,  1  inch  long,  which  turn  abruptly  downwards  from 
their  point  of  insertion  in  the  stein.  These  are  doubtless  the 
result  of  cleistogamous  buds.  .  '.'.    ',"  .  ■ . 

Heliamphora  nutans.—  The  flower  consists  of 'five' or. four 
sepals,  no  petals,  many  stamens,  the  pistil- having  a  long  style 
and  truncated  apex,  not  spreading  into  an  umbrella-like 
expansion  as  in  the  allied  genus  Sarracenia.  There  is  but  one 
species,  a  native  oi  Guiana. 

Begonia  renosa.— This  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  fleshy 
leaves,  and  large  scarious  stipules,  both  features  baing 
characteristic  of  hot  and  dry  climates. 

Ccropcgia  diclwtmnti.  with  tubular  flowers,  the  tips  only,  of 
the  corolla  remaining  coherent.  C.  stapeliteformisland-C. 
elegans  and  C.  Woodi  all  remarkable  fleshy^elimbers,  the  last 
bearing  tubers  and  pendulous.  It  has  been. figured  from  the 
Cambridge  plant  in  Bot.  Mag.  of  March,  1900.. 

Bonplo/idio  geminiflom  (Polemoniaceaj)  is  remarkable  ior 
the  corolla  beiDg  two-lipped,  the  two  upper,  petals  cohering 
above  the  tube,  and  provided  with  a  white-lined. base  as  a 
"guide,"  the  three  other  petals,  upon  which  the'subdeclin.ate 
stamens  rest,  project  forward.  The  long  style,  with  :  three 
spreading  stigmas,  project  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
anthers.  It  is  a  monotypic  genus,  of  one  species  only,  and  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

Nepenthes  Viellardi,  a  species  of  Pitcher  Plant,  with  small 
pitchers  3  inches  long,  and  remarkable  for  the  white,  border 
round  the  incurved  red  margin.  The  lid  is  red,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  russet  but  smooth. 


■species  is  -not  included  in  the  Fiord  of-British  India,  .nor 
in  Trimen's  Ceylon  Flora,  a  plant  f.ouul  by  Dr.  Harvey  at 
Trineomalee,  and  thus  determined  by  Thwaites,  being 
assigned  to  the  commoner  H.  ovata,  Gaud.  H.  stipulacea 
occurs/in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mascarene  Islands, 'ahd  RodWguez. 
The  Rev.  John  Gerard,  F.LvS.,'  exhibited  some  abnormally 
large  shells  of  the  Swan  Mussel,  Anodonta  eyenea,  forwarded 
froui-Vcianghton,  Garstang,  'Lancashire,  by  Mr.  W.  Fitz: 
herbert,  Brockholes.  The. three  largest  of  i these  measured 
S  -75  inches,  8  inches,  and  7  "5  inches  in  width, ;  these  measure- 
ments being  considerably  in  excess  of  those  given-  iR  the 
text-books,  and  of  the  examples  figured  as  Mytjlus  eyeneus  in 
Trans.  Linn,, Sac,  vol.  viii.,  pi.  3,  p.  109;  ,and  as  Mytilus 
stagualis  (from  Kew  Gardens)  in  Sowerby's  Britiih  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.,  pi.  xvi.,  p.  33.  It  was  stated  that  amongst  other 
specimens  found  in  the  pond  at  Claughton,  wheh  drained, 
there-,  was  one  of  9  inches,  'twenty-eight  measuring  from 
S  to  9  inches,  and  about  a  hundred  of  7to  S  inches:-' 


WARGRAVE    GARDENERS'. 

December  5. — A  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  above 
date,  when, Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  of  '.'  The 
Willows,"  -Wargrave,  read  a  practical  paper-on  the'.'  Culture 
of  Caladiums."  He  described  the  soil  best  suited:  to  the 
plant's  requirements,  heat  requisite,  winter  care  of  tubers, 
water  and  syringing,  pests,  &c. ;  and  evoked  a  capital  dis- 
cussion in,,, which  many  members  took  part.  Some  fine 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  staged  for  competition. 

December  19.— This  Society  met  for  the  last  time  in  1900 
on  the,  above  date,  when  -Mr.  T.'Haskett,  gr.  to  J.  -W.  Rhodes, 
Esq.;  Hehnerton -House,  read  a  very  interesting "  paper '  oh 
"Pears,"  describing  the -different  ways  of  planting  the  trees, 
the  soil  best  suited  fo'their-requirements,  summer  and  winter 
pruning,  and  their  cultivation  generally.  The  Pear-midge  he 
had  foun'd  themost'tioublesome  insect  pest. 

Some1  good  specimens-  of '  flowers  and  vegetables1  were 
exhibited.  B.  C.  ■ 

LINNEAN. 

Del  ember  o!  —Mr.  F.  D.  Godman,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair.  -  '  ' 

Dr.  Rendle  showed  a  specimen  of  a  marine^  monocoty- 
ledonous  -plant,  Halophila  stipulacea,  from'  Tuticorin 
in   Southern  India,   sent    by '  Mr.    Edgar  Thurston.      This 


MANCHESTER    AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID.  I, 

December  13.— There  was  a  very  nice  display  of  OrchfaVat- 
this  meetrng.Oypripediums  preponderating.  J.LEEHANNj'Es'q., 
West 'Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr^' Edge),' exhibited 
a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum  magniticum  "  Ball's  variety," 
which  had  previously  been  certificated  by  the  Society,  as  had 
also  C.  L.  var.  giganteum,  from  the  same  collection.  Cypri- 
pedium x  Statterianum  Pickering  Lodge  var.,  a  very  dark 
coloured  form,  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  the  same  award 
being,  given  to  C.  x  J.  Howes.  .  C.  insigne  var.  Luciani  was 
'also. shown  from  this  collection,  and  proved  to  be  very 
distinct,  the  flowers  being  of  a!  very  bright  orange  colour, 
'  with  no  discernible  spotting  (First-class  Certificate). 
■  J.  BmFletcher,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Uplands,  Whitefield  (gr., 
Mr.  Talbot.) ,',  made  his  debut  as  an  exhibitor,  and  gained 
Awards  of  Merit  for  two  good  Cypripediurns,  viz.,  C.  x  "Mrs. 
J.  R.  Fletcher,", a- fine  bold  flower,  theiresnlt  of  crossing  C.  X 
T.  B.  Haywood. and  an  .unknown  species;  and  C.  x  Law- 
renceauum  x  Mastersianum,  a  very  good  plant,  quite  distinct, 
with  the  mahogany  colour  of  the  latter  parent  pervading  the 
whole  flower.   ... 

Mrs.  Briggs  Burt,  Bank  House,  Acerington  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wilkinson),  exhibited  a  .fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
HareSeld  Hall  var.,  which  has  so  often  been  noted,  and  the 
previous  award  was  confirmed.  A  very  distinct  yellow  C. 
insigne  came  from  the  same .  collection,  it  appears  to  be 
identical  .with  the  one  figured  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  is  C.i.  var.  Chantini  Lindeni,  answering  exactly  to 
the<form,and  description  of  the  latter  (First-class  Certificate). 
CVx  ".Queen  Mab"  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  var.  "  Queen  Helf-ne,"  one  of  the  smaller  section 
of  crispum,  beautifully  shaped,  and  the  blotching  which  is 
heavy  being  grouped  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  (First-claBS  Certificate). 

A.  Warborton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr. 
Lofthouse),  showed  two  excellent  Cypripedium  insigne,  the 
variety  Luciani  noted  above,  and  the  beautiful  Sanderianum, 
both  of  which  received  First-class  Certificates. 

W.,  Watson,  Esq.,  Urmston  Lane,  Stretford,  exhibited  a 
group  of  plants  almost  entirely  consisting  of  Cypripediurns, 
including  C.  insigne  Sanderte,  O.  bellatulum  var.  album,  C. 
Leeanum  giganteum,  &c,  receiving  an  award  of  a  Silver 
Medal. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  staged  a 
nice  group  of  Odontoglossums,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded.  O.  crispum  var.  "  Florence,"  and O.  c.  var.  "  Lilian," 
two  tine  unspotted  forms,  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers), 
had  a  splendid  lot  of  Cypripediurns.  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  last  few 
years  has  done  excellently  well  with  Mr.  Wrigley's  favourite 
plants,  and  deserves  great  credit.  C.  insigne  var.  "  Berry- 
anum  "  is  one  of  the  mammoth  forms  of  the  type,  and  received 
on  this  occasion  a  First-class  Certificate ;  a  very  fine  plant  of 
C.  X  Niobe  was  shown,  well  grown,  and  bearing  several 
blooms ;  C.  x  Spicero  x  nitens  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
(Silver  Medal  for  group). 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
exhibited  a  few  beautiful  plants,  the  finest' of  which  was.the 
Stand  Hall  variety  of  Cypripedium  Xt  trivuuphans,  which 
may  be  described.as  "  rich  and  rare  ",;  the  previous  award  of  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  confirmed  in  this  case.  Other  fine 
plants  in  the  collection  were  C.  x  Maudiie  (First-class  Certi- 
ficate), and  C.  X  "  Frances  "  Curtisii  X  callosum  (Award  'of 
Merit). 

W.-  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Shawe  Hall,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr. 
Tindall)  had  a- fine  .plant  of  Cymbittiuih  -Mastersii  full  'of 
bloom,:for  which  an  Award  of  Meritand  a  Cultural1  Certificate 
were  awarded  ;  a  fine  plant  of  i Cypripedium  Leeanum,gigan-, 
teum,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of  extralarge.size,  was  much 
admired,  and  the  previous  award  to  this  plant  was  confirmed. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  remarkable 
plant  in  Cypripedium  xFlambeau=LawreuceanumxHarrisi- 
anum  superbum,  the  colour  being  a  vivid  purple-claret,  and 
the  lower  sepal  nearly  twice  the  size  of  'the' dorsal  sepal 
(FirSt-class  Certificate); 

J.  W.,MpORE,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  three  good  plants. 
of  Cymbidium  Traoeyanum,  for, which:  a  Cultural,,Certificate. 


was  awarded. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley,  lYorks,  had  a  nice  group  f 
plants  containing  a  few  good  varieties  of  Cypripejiunis  (Vote 
of  Thinks). 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrinciiam,' had  a  few  good  plants,  for  one' 
of  which  he  received'  ah;  Award  of  Merit,  viz.,  a  hybrid 
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l>etweeu  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  x  C.  Bruno  ;  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossuui  orlspum  var.  Bounyanum  was  also  present 
in  the  group  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  J.  Cvrim;,  Cheltenham,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
oholoe  plants,  none  of  which,  however,  came  before  tho 
committee.  The  group  included  two  plants  of  Cypripedium 
iusigue Sandene  ;  <..:.  insigne magnifleum,  andC.  i.  majesticum  ; 
two  very  handsome  forms  of  ins'gne  ;  C.  insigne  montanum 
auivum  was  very  distinct,  as  was  also  C.  X  Leeanum  aureum, 
and  three  finely-flowered  plants  of  C.  X  Leeanum  giganteum 
(Silver  Medal).  P.  W. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  &  PICOTEE. 

Tim  annual  meeting  ofthis  flourishing  society  took  place  at 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  22nd  inst., 
Mr.  Martin  Smith,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good 
representation  of  cultivators.  No  report  of  the  proceedings 
for  the  past  year  was  presented  ;  this  is  prepared  subse- 
quently by  the  Secretary,  and  is  printed  with  the  report. 
The  financial  statement  was  decidedly  assuring,  though  there 
appeared  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  balance 
carried  forward.  The  balance  from  last  year  was  £209  10s.  KM. ; 
subscriptions  had  brought  in  £245  IDs.,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
tribution of  £50  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  On  the 
other  side,  the  sum  of  £235  Cs.  6i(.  had  been  paid  in  prizes  ; 
printing,  stationery,  4c,  amounted  to  £64  8s.  Id.  Special 
circumstances  having  required  a  larger  expenditure  than  is 
usual,  there  were  some  other  items  of  outlay,  the  sum  of 
£177  15s.  Id.  being  carried  forward.  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was 
re-elected  president ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer ;  the  vice-presidents  and  committee  were  also  re-elected. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  being  considered  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  ample,  no  addition  was  made  to  the  classes,  but  a 
few  added  prizes  were  inserted.  It  was  agreed  that  subject  to 
the  date  being  a  convenient  one  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
annual  exhibition  next  year  should  take  place  on  July  10, 
and  let  the  incidence  of  the  season  be  what  it  may,  this 
date  should  not  be  altered. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wellesly  called  attention  to  the  perfunctory 
manner  in  which  the  Premier  blooms  had  been  selected  of 
late,  and  moved  that  judges  be  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  was  agreed  to  ;  an  objeotion  on  the  score 
that  qualified  judges  are  limited  in  number,  was  met  by  the 
assurance  that  there  are  ample  about  the  country.  The  selec- 
tion of  judges  for  this  and  other  classes  was  left  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  S.  A.  Weeks  submitted  a  motion  for  two  exhibi- 
tions being  held  each  year:  one  at  an  early'' date  .for  the 
white  grounds,  flakes,  bizarres,  and  Picotees ;  and  the  other  a 
little  later  for  the  selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds. 
.Objection  was  urged  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  expense 
and  inconvenience,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  date 
fixed  for  the  show  in  1901,  July  19,  would  probably  be  found 
suitable  for  all  the  sections  of  flowers. 

The  report  of  the,  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of 
yellow-ground  Picotees  which  is  published  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes,  was  read  and  adopted ;  it  was  to  tlie  effect  that 
Eunomia;,  May  Queen,  Mrs.  Willie  Spencer,  j Primrose  Day, 
and  Stanley  Wrightson  should  be  deleted  from  the  list,  and 
placed  with  the  fancies,  and  the  following  added  to  the  yellow- 
ground  Picotees :— Lady  St.  Oswald,  Lanzun,  Heliodorus, 
Daniel  Defoe,  Henry  Falkland,  Edna  May,  Caracea,  Alcinons, 
Edith,  Galatea,  and  Anchor— all,  it  was  said,  raised  by  the 
President. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
for  presiding. 

NATIONAL   AURICULA   AND 
PRIMULA. 

December  22.— On  the  above  date  there  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Club  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr. 
James  Douglas  occupying  the  chair.  The  burden  of  the 
report  made  by  the  secretary  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
variable  weather  which  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  were  blooming  materially  affected  the  quality  of  the 
bloom,  which  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  usual.  Other 
departments  of  the  show  suffered  from  the  same  cause ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deplore  any  lack  of  interest  in 
the  society  and  its  work.  The  subscriptions  from  members 
are  maintained,  and  a  substantial  balance  is  carried  forward 
to  next  year.  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  was  re-elected 
President,  as  were  also  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  while  Mr.  James  Douglas 
was  appointed  Chairman  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  resigned ;  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown  and  E.  l! 
Goodes  was  added  to  the  committee.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  schedule  as  last  year  be  adopted,  and  that  the  usual 
exhibition  take  place  in  the  month  of  April  next.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


HYBRID-FORMS  OR  VARIETIES  ?— In  the  "Book 
Notice"  of  Les  Odontoglossum,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  there  occurs  an 
axiom  that  may  be  referred  to  as  being  lucid,  in- 
structive, and  opportune.  The  terms  "fertilisa- 
tion, "  pollination,"  "hybridisation,"  and  "  artifi- 
cial crossing  "  without  the  prefix  of  inter  to  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  puzzle 
generally  well-informed  people  as  much  as  the 
correct  classification  of  the  progenies   emanating 


therefrom.  The  statement  you  make  "  that  plants 
which  are  derived  from  crossing  two  distinct  species 
cannot  be  called  varieties  of  either,"  deserves  the 
distinction  of  being  displayed  in  capitals,  and 
repeated  until  remembered  by  readers.  It  should 
at  least  be  helpful  in  many  cases  where  a  confusion 
of  terms  has  led  to  a  worse  confusion  of  ideas.  This 
reminds  one  of  quite  a  recent  occurrence  that  may 
be  cited  apropos  of  this.  In  a  newspaper  report  of 
a  lecture  "On  the  Cross  Fertilisation  of  Farm 
Plants,  "given  in  the  west  of  England  to  a  scientific 
audience,  the  terms  "composite "  or  "compound 
crossing "  appear  prominently  as  applied  to  the 
inter- crossing  of  varieties,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture  exception  was  taken  to  the  somewhat 
loose  use  of  the  term  "cross-fertilisation, "  it  being 
stated  that  "  the  crossing  of  different  varieties, 
whether  of  Wheat  or  any  other  plant,  was  hybri- 
disation, and  not  cross-fertilisation. "  Then,  what 
becomes  of  the  "composite"  or  "compound 
crossing  ?  It  really  seems  as  though  it  would  be 
preferable  to  follow  a  less  distracting  course  with 
regard  to  elucidating  the  methods  of  improving 
field  crops,  although  it  necessitated  the  limitation 
of  terms  to  those  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
improvement  made  in  the  breeding  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  farm.  Vegetable  hybrids  or  mules  would  be 
similarly  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  Nature  as 
hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  complacently  satisfy- 
ing of  ourselves  to  the  contrary  when  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  scientific  ignis  fatuus.  It  would  appear  to  be 
not  altogether  needless  to  remark  that  in  effecting 
the  improvement  of  strains  of  flowering  plants, 
"cross  fertilisation"  is  a  very  important  agency, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  this  connection  that  the  term 
has  its  popular  significance  and  fitting  application. 
The  term  "  hybridisation  "  denotes  something  more 
than  this,  as  understood  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
crossing of  Bpecies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
hybrid  forms.  These  observations  emanate  from 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the  artificial 
cross -fertilisation  of  flowers,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  successful  hybridist,  or  to  have 
seen  a  progeny  from  a  veritable  seed-bearing  hybrid 
parent  resulting  from  secondary  hybridisation. 
J.  E.  J. 
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CULTIVATION. 


The  last  three  summer  seasons  have  been  fraught 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  kitchen-gardener,  owing 
to  a  period  of  drought  occurring  just  at  that  time 
when  most  of  his  crops  have  been  least  able  to 
endure  it,  on  account  either  of  their  natural  tender- 
ness or  their  young  condition.  Man  being  unable 
to  command  rain  to  fall,  it  behoves  him  to 
adopt  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  attending  its 
absence.  Foremost  of  these  means  is,  of  course, 
watering  by  hand ;  a  long,  tedious,  and  not  alto- 
gether successful  task,  but  which  may  be  rendered 
more  effectual  and  less  frequently  required  by  the 
adoption  of  a  few  simple,  cultural  methods. 

Crops  on  light  and  porous  soils  naturally  suffer 
most ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  my  remarks  specially 
apply.  Digging  of  such  soils,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  deferred  till  early  spring,  as  then  such 
manurial  matters  as  they  may  contain  would  be 
saved  from  the  natural  drainage ;  any  weeds  that 
may  have  collected  upon  the  plot  during  winter 
would  help  to  support  the  young,  growing,  spring 
crop ;  and  the  natural  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
weeds  would  help  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
of  the  crop. 

A  plan  I  have  adopted  in  gardens  under  my  own 
care,  and  which  I  can  confidently  recommend  to 
others,  is  to  drill  deeply  all  such  crops  as  are  laid 
down  in  beds,  such  as  Carrots,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and 
the  like,  maintaining  a  slight  ridge  of  soil  between 
the  rows  ;  and  all  drills  are  drawn  transversely  with 
a  slope.  The  latter  practice  is  usually  reversed  on 
the  typical  warm  border ;  but  I  would  condemn  it, 
as  the  transverse  rows  of  growing  crops,  and  the 
intervening  slight  ridges  of  soil  help  to  contain 
water,  whether  it  be  natural  from  a  heavy  rainfall, 
or  artificially  applied,  in  the  place  where  it  is  most 
wanted. 

Such  crops  as  French  Beans,  Lettuce,  Peas, 
summer  Cauliflowers,  and  the  like,  are  best  grown 
in  shallow  trenches— 3  inches  to  i  inches  deep  will 


be  sufficient ;  also  transversely  with  any  slope  on 
which  they  may  be  growing,  the  better  to  contain 
water  in  its  proper  place,  and  if  after  each  watering 
a  little  dry  soil  is  frittered  away  from  the  inter- 
vening ridges,  the  moisture  will  be  Conserved  for  a 
more  lengthened  period,  on  the  principle  that  a 
layer  of  loose,  dry  soil  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
evaporation  caused  by  the  rayB  of  the  sun  and  by 
winds.  Any  watering  that  is  done  should,  where 
possible,  be  followed  by  deep  hoeing  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  free  from  stickiness,  and  before  it  becomeB 
quite  dry  again.  We  have  in  the  hoe  not  only  a 
means  of  killing  weeds,  but  the  best  means  of  con- 
serving moisture  in  the  soil,,,  short  of  a  proper 
manurial  mulch. 

The  Orchard. 

What  is  true  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  equally  true 
in  this  department,  for.  one  good,  sound  fruit  is 
worth  four  or  five  indifferent  ones,  and  a  handsome 
and  prolific  tree  is  a,  lasting  credit  to  the  cultivator. 
I  have  no  love  for  grass -orchards,  for  where  I  have 
seen  many  good  trees  growing  in  grass,  I  have  seen 
very  many  bad  ones,  and  in  dry  summers  they 
invariably  suffer  from  the  tax  the  grass  puts  upon 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  without  receiving  much 
compensating  value  for  it  as  a  mulch. 

It  will  give  much  less  trbnble  if  young  trees  are 
planted  in  a  hollow,  not  one  with  a  sharp  slope 
towards  the  trunk,  but  a  wide,  shallow  basin,  so 
arranged  that  it  will  drain  the  surrounding  soil. 

On  naturally  light  soils,  trees  rarely  get  sufficient 
water  when  bearing  heavy  crops ;  small  and  mal- 
formed fruits  being  a  natural  result.  Where  time 
can  be  spared — and  it  must  be  spared  if  fine  fruits 
are  wanted,  they  must  be  watered  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  summer  ;  following  the  watering  with  a 
mulch,  failing  that,1  with  a  deep  hoeing  of  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  3  to  4'  inches,  crumbling  the  soil  to  a 
fine  powder.  A  large  fruit-grower  in  this  district, 
whose  originality  and  departure  from  text-book 
precision  of  action  is  justified  by  the  results  he 
achieves,  tills  his  orchards  I  by  means  of  a  light 
harrow,  which  a  man  drags  about  from  day  to  day, 
thus  opening  the  soil  to  feathered  scavengers  of 
insect  pests,  and  loosening  up  a  non-conducting 
surface  of  soil  which,  serves  as  a  conserver  of 
moisture. 

A  word  or  two  on  wall  trees  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  A  rule-of-fhumb  system  of  planting 
has  prevailed  with  :these  for  a  long  time  ;  trees 
have  been  planted  on  raised  borders,  sometimes 
abnormally  high,  irrespective  of  the  hygrometric 
conditions  and  characters  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  to  grow. '  Obviously,  to  plant  a  tree  on  an 
eminence  of  light,  porous  soil,  is  to  entail  an 
additional  amount  of  work  when  time  can  least  be 
spared,  and  with  what  counter-balancing  advan- 
tages ?  None !  '  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  planted  on  a  level  or  in  a  shallow 
basin,  and  every  reason  why  they  should  be.  I 
may  here  quote  my  own  experience  : — In  1898,  so 
much  time  was  taken  up  at  Isleworth  in  watering 
wall-trees,  which  had  been  planted  on  a  raised 
border,  that  it  was  resolved'  to  level  the  top  for  a 
distance  of  8  feet  from  the  wall.  This  was  done, 
and  an  espalier  6  feet  high  was  strained  parallel 
with  the  wall,  and  6  feet  distant  from  it.  On  this 
espalier,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Tomatos, 
were  trained,  with  a  view  to  shading  the  in- 
tervening alley,  and  also  that  the  trees,  &c,  on  the 
espalier  might  benefit  by  the  heat  the  wall  reflected. 
The  shade  thrown  by  the  espalier  at  midsummer 
scarcely  reached  the  base  of  the  wall,  so  that 
the  wall-trees  benefited  considerably  from  having 
their  roots  in  a  cooler  temperature  without  any 
detrimental  effects  of  shade  on  their  tops.  The 
venture  as  a  whole  was  successful ;  the  trees  on 
the  espalier  look  quite  as  happy  as  those  on  the 
wall,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Tomatos  do  not  crack 
from  excessive  heat.  The  plan  is  one  I  can  fully 
recommend. 

The  Flower-garden  and  Pleasure-grounds. 
Whilst  the  disposition  of  soil,  noted  in  a  pre-, 
vious  paragraph,  applies  equally   to   this   depart 
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mont,  a  few  special  points  stand  out  from  the  rest, 
calling  for  particular  notice,  and  the  first  is  the 
pvactice  of  raising  flower-beds  and  borders  to  a 
considerable  height.  In  dry  seasons,  the  practice 
is  injurious  so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned. 
The  soil,  parched  by  the  searching  wind  and 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  watered  by 
hand,  or  by  occasional  storms,  is  washed  down 
try  the  verges,  necessitating  frequent  attention  to 
"iliese  as  regards  clearing  and  re-edging  ;  moreover, 
the  water  that  washed  the  soil  down  is  lost  to  the 
plants  on  the  top,  the  place  where  it  is  needed 
most.  The  only  .objection  to  reducing  such 
^eds,  &c,  to  ,  a  :  general  level  would  be  some 
loss  of  effect  from  a  distance,  but  this  would  be 
compensated  for  by;  the  greater  vigour  and  height 
of  the  plants  when  growing  in  a  cooler  and 
moister  medium.  Moreover,  plants  on  level  beds 
could,  be  watered  with  greater  efficiency  and 
thoroughness,  as  every  drop  would  be  contained 
in  its  proper  place  to  benefit  the  plants  it  was 
intended  for. 

Other  plants  which  suffer  from  drought  are 
the  climbers  on  dwellings :  their  position  is 
invariably  a  hot  one,  as  often  as  not  in  soil  over- 
lying a  lot  of  builder's  rubbish,  and  in  many 
cases,  I  know,  with  little  else  but  gravel  paths  in 
•which  to  grow.  Geo.  B.  Malltlt. 


A  R  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  DECEMBER  27. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantuma,  p.  doi. 
iirbor-vitse,var.,doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
tJftBDaa,  per  dozen 
Qrotons,  per  doz. ... 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 

—  viridis,  per  doi. 
Xricas,var.,per  doz. 
Eu  on  ym  us,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,     var. , 

per  dozen 
Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen 

Cut  Flowers,  &c- 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

5  0-70 

6  0-86  0 

18  0-86  0 

5  0-10  6 

18  0    — 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-80  0 

9  0-18  0 

13  0-86  0 

«  0-18  0 

i  0-18  0 

4  0-18  0 

Ferns,     small,   per 

100  

Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each        

Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Lycopodiums,  doi. 
Marguerites,       per 

dozen       

Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
t—  specimens,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen 

—  Ivyleaf,perdoz. 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen.. 


4  0-60 
16-76 

10-5  0 
19-30 
8  0-40 

8  0-12  0 

6  0-90 

1  0-16  0 

21  0-63  0 

8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-12  0 


Asparagus  "Fern,1* 

bunch      „. 
{tarnations,  per  doa. 

blooms  ...  ..' 
Oattleyas,  per  dozen 
Zucharis,  per  dozen 
flardeniaa,  per  doa. 
Li] itu  i  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  per  dozen 

blooms     

lilium  rubrum,  per 

dozen       

Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
lily  of  Valley,  per 

403.  bunches     ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

10-20       per  doz.  bunches    40-80 

Marguerites,  p.  doa. 

10-20       bunches 20-40 

9  0-12  0    Mignonette, i»er doz. 

2  0-40        bunches 40-60 

16-26    Odontoglossums,  per 

dozen       6  0-90 

4  0-60    Roses,  Tea,  white, 

per  dozen       ...    10-30 

—  Safrano,       per 
dozen 10-20 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  per  dozen    3  0-60 

Smilai,  per  bunch    3  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  3-06 


16-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-  6  0 
6  0-16  0 


Fbvit.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples.       English; 
per  bushel — 
conkers,  large   ... 

\ariotts    

Cox's,  in  sieves... 
Kings,  bush. 
Blenheims,  bush. 
Jlibstons,   bushel 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
7>er  barrel 

—  Calilornian,  per 
box       

—  American  New 
Town  Pippins, 
in  barrels 

Bimanas,  bunch    .. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Cobnuts,  lb. 
Cjaubenies,  case  ... 

—  quart 

—  Russian  kegs  ... 
Oiestnuts,  per  bag .. . 

—  Italian,    „      ... 
€»stard- Apples, per 

duaen 

Grapes,  Alicante, 
per  lb 

—  Cohnar,  A 

—  Colmar,  B 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


•2  6-4  6 
'2  0-4  6 
3  0-50 
3  0-46 

3  0-56 

4  0-66 


14  0-S0  0       — 


0  0-10  0 


311  0  — 
S  0- 13  0 
10-16 
0  H  0  5 

16  0     — 

0  7     — 

1  9    — 
7  0-10  0 

17  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

0  10-  1  0 
16-26 

0  8-n 


...  12 


Grapes, Muse.  ,A.,lb.  5 

—  B..  per  lb....  3 
Almeira,brls.l6 

Lemons,  case          ..  8 

Lychees,  new,  pkt.  1 
Oranges,    Teneritie, 

case     2 

—  Murcia,  case  ...  7 

—  Tarjgierine,  box  0 
"100 6 

—  Jaffa,  case  '    ...  S 

—  Valencia 
Pears,  home  grown 

in  sieves          ...  a 

—  stewing,  crates  4 

—  stewing,  in  box  2 

—  Californian,half 
case,  and  Glout 
Moreeau          ...  10 

—  Cali  for  man  Eas- 
ter Beurre       ...  IS 

—  French,  Glout 
Moreeau,  crates  4 

Persimmons  or  Kaki, 

per  doz.          ...  3 

Pines,  each            ...  3 

Sapucaia  nuts,  lb. . . .  1 

Walnuts,  bag,  34  lb.  6  6 

—  in  bags,  large...  15  0 


d.  s.  d. 

0-6  0 
9-4  0 
0-25  0 
6-15  0 

0    — > 

6-4  0 

0     — 
9-16 
6    — , 
6     — 
0-18  0 

0-4  0 
6     — 
6     — 


0     — 
0     — 

0     — 

0-4  0 
.6-  6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
'.  d.  s.  d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz.  ...    3 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1 

—  Stachys      or 
,  Chinese,  per  lb. 

Asparagus,  Sprue, 
Paris  Green, 
ban 

Beans,  dwf.  Madeira, 
per  bkt. 

—  Ch.  islds.  and 
home,  dwf., 
new,  ner  lb.    ... 

Barb  de  Capucine  ... 
Beans,  French, pkts. 
B  -wtrootm,  bushel . . 
Beet,  per  dozen    ... 
Brussel  Sprouts,  per 

sieve     

Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   

Carrots,  12  bunches 

—  washed,  in  cwt. 


0-4  0 
0-13 


0  6    — 


6-3  0 


6-  2  0 
4    — 
6     — 
3-16 
6    — 


1 
1 
0 
16-20 


6-2  6 
0-2  0 


0-2  6 
6-  2  0 
0-9  0 
6-2  0 
0-14  0 
0-10  0 
3  — 
fl  — 
0  20  0 

3  — 
0  — 
3     — 

6-2  0 

9-  1  0 
9     — 


Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,       French 

Cabbage,  doz... 
Mint,      j  er     doz. 

bunchep,  new... 
Mushrooms,  bouse, 

per  lb 

Onions,      picklers, 

per  sieve 

—  per  bag        '  ... 

—  cases    

—  English,  p.  cwt. 


s.  d.  s,  d. 
1  6    - 


0  8-0  10 


3  0- 
3  0-4 
6  0-7 


4  0-4 
10-1 

1  c-   - 


1  3 

0  6- 

2  0-4 


0  6-0 
16-2 

0  3-0 

4  0-5 
2  6-3 

1  6-  2 
16-2 


Cauliflowers,  per  dz. 

—  tally     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,  doz.  bndls. 

—  unwashed,  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Oress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  English,  score  . 
Garlic,  new,  lb.  ... 
Horseradish,    Eng- 

liali,  bundle   ... 

—  foreign,  v.  bdle. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 

Rlmakks.— As  was  anticipated,  the  price  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  advanced  on  Monday  to  2s.  6d.  The  demand  for 
green  Vegetables  was  keen,  and  the  market  was  cleared  out. 
Koots;  Apples,  and  Fruits  generally  remain  at  about  last 
week's  pi  ices.   ( 

POTATOS. 

Various  sorts,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  foreign  bags,  50  kilo., 
2s.  to  4s.  Qd.  ;  Dunbars,  120s.  to  130s.  John  Bath,  32  &  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,. 


Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,    in    cwt. 

bags     2  0-2 

Potatos,  per  ton      SO  0  130 

—  New,  per  cwt.  16  0-18 
Radishes,     per    12 

bunches 10    — 

Rhubarb, Yorks,doz    16- 
Ualad,    small,  pun* 

nets,  per  dozer... 
Savoys,  per  doz.  .,, 

—  per  tally 
Seakale,  doz  punnets  10  0-12 
Shallots,  new, p.  lb.    0  'J,' 
Spinach,  persieve... 

—  bushel 

Salsafy,  bunch 
Tomatos,    English, 

new,  per  12  lb. 

—  Canary  deeps... 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  in  bags 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


0  4-06 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  December  If..— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —  Apples,  Canadian 
Kings,  22s.  to  26s.  per  barrel ;  Baldwins,  Spies,  Greenings, 
Russets,  &c,  16s.  to  21s.  do.  ;  United  btates,  various  varieties, 
10s.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Maine  and  Boston  Apples,  various  varieties, 
14s.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Californian  Newton  Pippins,  4's,  Ss.  Qd.  to 
9s.  6d.  per  case  ;  5's,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  do.  ;  Bananas,  extra,  12s.,  to 
13s.  per  bunch ;  No.  1,  10s.  to  lis.  do.  ;  No.  2,  Ss.  to  9s.  do. ; 
Pears,  Easter  Beurre,  single  layers,  5s.  to  6s.  per  crate ; 
Californian  Pears,  various  sorts,  13s., to  16s.  per  case  ;  Oranges, 
Valencia,  ordinary,  420's,  stamped  papers,  9s.  to  9s.  Qd.  per 
box;  do.,  plain  papers,  Ss.  3d.  to  9s.  ;  large  420's,  stamped 
papers,  12s.  to  12s.  Qd.  do.  ;  plain  papers,  lis.  to  12s.  ;  extra 
large  420's,  stamped  papers,  13s.  to  15s.  ;  do.,  plain  papers, 
13s.  to  14s.  ;  large  and  extra  large  714s,  12s.  to  13s.  per  :case ; 
Lemons,  Messina,  10s.  to  14s.  do  ;  Grapes,  English,  new, 
Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ;  Tomatos,  Canary  deeps,  finest  mediums, 
5s.  3d.  to  5s.  9cf.  per  box  ;  others,  3s  to  4s.  do.  ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  per 
case;  5's,  Qs.  3d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Liverpool  :  December  26.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. 
The  Christmas  market  was  of  the  usual  description;  full 
supplies  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at,  in  most  cases, 
satisfactory  price?.  The  weather  had  its  influence  on  the 
supply  of  vegetables  of  all  descriptions,  and  a  large  clearance 
was  effected  in  all  kinds  of  foreign  fruits  ;  also  in  high-class 
home  produce.  

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  December  22,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  Then- 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


DescriptiOD. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 

J.      d. 
25      6 

25    10 

16      0 

>.      d. 
26      7 

25      7 

17      2 

1.     d. 

+     1       1 
-     0       3 

+     12 

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

SEEDS,    BULBS,    ETC. 

Wm   Laing,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

W.  J.    Watson,    Ltd.,  Towu  Hall   Buildings,  Newcastle-ou- 

Tyoe. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Wall  nam  Cross,  Herts. 
Otto  Putz,  Erfurt,  Germany. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co  .   Ltd..  90  &  92,  Southwark  Street, 

London,  S.  B.,  and  Witliam,  Essex. 


Dickson  &  Robinson,  Old  Mitigate,  Manchester. 

Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham. 

Johannes  Rafn,  Copenhagen — Conifers,  European,  West 
Asiatic,  North  African,  Japanese,  East  Asiatic,  and 
American ;  also  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


C.  E.    &   F. 

Guernsey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
"Lilley,    Ltd.,    St.    Peter's-in-the-Wood, 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  J.  Farquharson  has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  of  R.  O. 
Lamb,  Esq.,  Stoke  House,  Hay  ton,  Carlisle,  and  will 
undertake  the  new  work  to  be  carried  on  thereat. 


Trade  Notice. 


Mb.  Alexander  Cross,  formerly  with  Messrs. 
J.  Picard  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Seed 
Department  of  W.  H.  &  H.  Le  May,  Seed  Factors, 
67,  Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E.,  and  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane. 


Mr 
urrvupomknU 


Cones  of  Abies  noeilis  :  /.  P.  The  cones  mature 
in  one  year. 

NAMES  OF  Fruits:  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  Jar  as  we  can  consistently  with  our  editorial 
work,  but  as  the  naming  entails  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable COSt,  we  must  request  that  they  will  observe  the  rule 
that  not  more  than  six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time. 
The  specimens  must  be  good  ones;  if  two  of  each  variety  are 
sent,  identification  will  be  easier.  They  should  be  just  approach- 
ing ripeness,  and  they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and 
carefully  packed.  A  leaf  or  shoot  of  each  variety  is  helpful, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums,  absolutely  essential.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  district  from  which  the  fruits 
are  sent.  We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through 
the  post,  or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not 
be  sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  is  often  unavoidable. — 
J.  A.  F.  1,  Both  fruits  were  rotten  ;  2,  Triomphe 
de  Jodoigne.  Correspondents  have  been  re- 
peatedly desired  not  to  affix  the  number-labels 
to  the  eyes  of  the  fruits  sent  for  name.  The 
characters  furnished  by  this  part  of  the  fruit  in 
conjunction  with  others,  often  enable  closely 
related  varieties  to  be  distinguished. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  F.  Garden  variety  of 
Violet. 

Twelve  Fine  Modern  Japanese  Varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  :  Chad.  Florence  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Nellie  Pockett,  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
Miss  Weller,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Australie, 
General  Buller,  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Hoste,  Mrs. 
G.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Several  of  the 
raisers,  such  as  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Jno.  Green,  R.  Owen,  Messrs.  <  annell  &.  Sons, 
have  exhibited  some  fine  novelties  this  year, 
but  we  are  unaware  that  these  will  be  purchase- 
able  in  1901. 


Communications  Received.— M.  D.,  no  charge  for  such 
announcements— S.  W.  F.— W.  A.  C— A.  C.  F.— W.  M.— 
Attwood  &  Binstead— J.  C.  F.— C.  H.— E.  M.— J.  OB.— 
W.  R.— H.  J.  C— A.  P.— W.  J.  C  —J.  Taylor-J.  L.— W.  G. 
— Madame  de  la  Devansaye— D.  T.  F.—  J.  L.— Louis  Gentil, 
with  many  acknowledgments  —  A.  de  Smet,  Ghent— H. 
Dauthenay.  Paris-Rev.  H.  F.— F.  C.  H.,  Erfort-C.  B.  B. 
— W.  C— MM.  Vilmorin  &  Cie. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
•'  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


MPORTANT  TO  AOVERTISER8.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

g«r-      TREBLED.      -W§ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the.  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign   and    Colonial  Circulation,    and   that   it   i* 

preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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